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"We  are  advertised  by  our  loving  friends' 


Mellin's 

Food 
Babies 


Mellin's  Food  and  milk  has  secured  a  world- 
wide reputation  through  raising  thousands  of  ruddy, 
vigorous,  healthy  babies. 

Send  today  for  a  trial  size  bottle  of  Mellin's  Food  together 
with  our  book,  "The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Infants." 


Mellin's  Food  Co., 


Boston,  Mass. 
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ST.  NICHOLAS 

NEXT  MONTH  AND  TO  COME 


Sportsmanship  WILLIAM  T.  TILDEN 

William  T.  Tilden,  the  National  Lawn  Tennis  Champion  for  1920, 
is  to  write  a  series  of  articles  for  St.  Nicholas.  The  first  of  these 
will  appear  in  June. 

Mary  Lou's  Medal  MARGARET  E.  CURTIS 

Athletics,  good  sportsmanship,  and  a  most  unusual  struggle  con- 
nected with  a  medal  between  leaders  in  a  girls'  school. 

Hints  for  Campers 

S.  LEONARD  BASTIN  AND  OTHERS 

Nothing  on  earth  is  such  glorious  fun  as  camping — and  nothing  so 
easy  to  spoil  by  physical  discomforts  that  are  easily  averted  by 
the  little  know-how  ways  of  experienced  woodsmen.  St.  Nicholas 
for  June  will  have  a  group  of  hints  from  knowing  outdoor  folk. 
With  the  help  of  this  wood-lore,  you'll  be  able  to  keep  that  glory- 
feeling  undimmed. 

v       Squirrel  Folk  SAMUEL  SCOVILLE,  JR. 

Mr.  Scoville  dipped  his  pen  in  strong  woods-magic  before  he  wrote 
this.  It  is  fascinating;  and  some  of  the  things  his  sharp  eyes  have 
discovered  about  the  squirrel  folk  are  surprising  to  learn, 

A  Trip  to  Korea  CHARLES  BURNETT 

"The  Land  of  the  Morning  Calm,"  as  Korea  used  to  be  called,  is 
not  very  calm,  nowadays.  It  is  stirring  and  growing  up  and  chang- 
ing its  old  ways ;  but  one  of  St.  Nicholas'  traveler  friends  has  caught 
for  you  a  vivid  picture  of  the  queerness  of  the  land,  the  simple, 
ancient  ways  of  the  people,  before  they  pass. 

The  Borrowers  A.  MAY  HOLADAY 

A  true  story,  this  one,  of  an  American  boy  at  college  who  showed 
a  very  difficult  sort  of  courage.  His  solution  of  a  difficulty  is  not 
only  brave  but  truly  funny! 


Great  excitement 


YOU  boys  dont  get  as  excited  about  clothes  as 
you  do  about  fires,  of  course  The  real  excite- 
ment comes  when  mother  has  to  mend  and  father 
has  to  pay  for  the  clothes 

By  paying  enough  for  quality  at  the  start  mother 
doesn't  mend  so  often  and  father  doesn't  pay  so 
much 

p  ~j  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  - 
12^1  J        Boys'  Clothes 

All-wool;  tailored  for  service;  guaranteed  to  satisfy  or  money  back  1  8 

""IBM 


The  Camp 
Offers  Assistance 
to  Parents 
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EVERY  boy  and  girl  of  camp  age  will  need  during  their  long  sum- 
mer vacation  something  which  the  average  parent  will  find  it 
inconvenient  or  impossible  to  give  but  which  is  within  the 
province  of  the  camp  to  supply.  These  children  live  during  nine  or 
ten  months  of  the  year  under  the  rigid  and  exacting  conventions  of  the 
home  and  school  routine  and  they  need  complete  relaxation  from  this 
nervous  strain.  It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  that  they  be  turned  loose 
on  the  farm,  at  the  summer  home,  at  the  summer  resort,  or  be  taken  on 
an  automobile  trip,  or  that  they  be  given  merely  plenty  of  fresh  air, 
good  food,  physical  exercise  and  opportunities  for  play.  These  plans 
lack  some  of  the  essentials  of  the  most  beneficial  vacation  experience. 
They  seldom  provide  congenial  companions  in  sufficient  numbers  and 
of  suitable  ages  to  insure  the  most  desirable  social  reaction.  Nor  do 
they  usually  provide  mature  guidance  and  constant  watchfulness  as 
safeguards.  The  effort  to  keep  the  boys  and  girls  with  the  family  dur- 
ing the  vacations  calls  for  sacrifices  either  on  the  part  of  the  parents  or 
the  children,  and  it  is  usually  the  latter  who  pay  the  penalty. 
•I  The  boy  and  girl  need  periodically  just  what  the  camp  has  to  offer 
if  they  are  to  develop  in  the  broadest  way.  They  have  certain  latent 
instincts,  tastes,  abilities  and  traits  of  character,  all  of  which  do  not  find 
opportunities  for  expression  in  the  artificial  environment  in  which  they 
live  during  most  of  the  year,  but  which  must  find  expression  in  some 
natural  way.  In  camp  these  may  be  expressed  in  the  happy  freedom  of 
the  woods  and  streams,  or  in  the  hike  up  the  mountain  trail,  or  in  the 
view  from  the  mountain  top  which  inspires  thoughts  about  the  bigness 
of  the  universe  and  the  littleness  of  self.  Or  this  self-expression  may  be 
in  the  games  and  sports,  in  the  handicrafts,  in  the  hobbies,  in  the  team 
work  or  the  group  spirit,  or  in  the  intimate  associations  with  others,  all  of 
which  develop  skill,  adaptability,  self-control,  unselfishness,  ability  to  mix 
happily  with  others  and  good  comradeship. 
•J  The  camp  is  designed  to  meet  all  of 
these  needs  of  the  school  boy  and  girl  and 
it  seems  reasonable  to  hope  that  all  par- 
ents will  welcome  its  good  offices  in  help- 
ing them  solve  their  vacation  problems. 

IRVING  G.  McCOLL. 
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THE  KINEO  CAMPS 


A  Trips  Section  of  Camp  Kineo — the  Kineo  Ocean  Camp,  affords 
just  the  kind  of  experiences  that  most  boys  of  middler  age  are  seeking. 
Mt.  Washington  trip,  ocean  cruises,  canoe  trips,  hiking  trips,  horseback 
riding  trips,  fresh  water  sports  at  Camp  Kineo,  salt  water  sports  at  Ocean 
Camp,  sailing  as  well  as  all  the  land  sports  at  Camp  Kineo.  No  rout  ine 
camp  life.    Widest  range  of  experiences.    All  at  reasonable  cost. 

Same  high  grade,  mature  supervision  and  safeguards  as  at  Camp  Kineo. 
Same  careful  selection. 

Few  places  available  in  Camp  Kineo  for  boys  7  to  1 1.  Possible  for  boys 
12  to  15  to  spend  half  time  at  this  camp,  and  half  at  Ocean  Camp,  without 
taking  all  trips. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet,  state  age 
and  which  camp  and  program  interests. 


CAMP  KINEO 
Harrison,  Maine 

For  boys  7  to  15  inclusive 


KINEO  OCEAN  CAMP 
;  On  Maine  Seacoast 

For  boys  12  to  1G  inclusive 


IRVING  N.  McCOLL,  Hotel  McAlpin,  New  York  City 


Yellowstone  Park 
Forest  and  Trail  CAMP 


We  utilize  Camp  Roosevelt 
(estab.  1907),  famous  camp 
site  of  Pres.  Roosevelt  and 
John  Burroughs,  1903.  Heart 
of  Yellowstone  Nat'l  Park 
scenery  and  wild  life.  Best 
location  in  America.  Wood- 
craft and  trail  lore  under 
guidance  graduate  foresters 


and  naturalists.  Saddle 
horses,  swimming,  fishing, 
real  exploration  and  wilder- 
ness adventure.  Complete 
tour  Park  Geyserland.  Official 
endorsement.  Booklet.  Ad- 
dress Prof.  Alvin  G.  Whit- 
ney, care  Syracuse  University, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Summer  Cawpsi  for  itopg— Conttmteo 


WEQUAQUET 

The  Cape  Cod  Camp  for  Boys 

Ages  9-15 

Located  near  Barnstable,  midway  between  Plymouth  and  Provincetown, 

combines 

Lake  Woods  Country  Seashore 

and  offers  every  form  of 
Fresh  Water  Land  and  Salt  Water  Sport 

A  small  select  camp  with  a  big  purpose,  limited  to  thirty  boys  and  empha- 
sizing individual  development.  During  the  summer  a  series  of  delightful 
and  instructive  trips  is  taken  to  all  points  of  historic  interest  on  Cape  Cod. 

For  illustrated  booklet  address 

FORREST  B.  WING,  Director,  1400  Beacon  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Telephone  Brookline  — 4129 


New  Jersey,  Bordentown. 
TV  /tttitutt?  fiT  a  ttt  a  Summer  Camp  for  Boys  and  Young  Men. 
MlJNJNh/-WAWA  Located  at  Lake  of  Two  Rivers  Algonquin 
Provincial  Park,  in  the  heart  of  Ontario  Highlands.  Unsurpassed  for  fishing, 
canoeing,  observation  of  nature  and  wild  animal  photography.  Just  the 
camp  you  have  been  looking  for.  Wholesome,  moral  atmosphere.  Highest 
references.  Reasonable  terms.  Write  for  booklet  D.   W.  L.  Wise,  Ph.B. 


Camp  Winnecook  for  Boys 

Lake  Winnecook,  Unity,  Maine 

igth  Season.  Athletic  fields  for  all  Sports.  Horseback  riding, 
canoeing,  sailing,  motor-cruising,  Indian  tribes,  head-dress 
for  deeds  of  valor.  Indian  pageant.  Archery,  wood -craft, 
auto  trips,  hikes.  Boy  Scouts.  Photography;  Arts  and 
Crafts.  Tents  and  bungalows  in  pines.  Every  boy  takes 
part  in  everything. 

One  price — No  extras.   Send  for  booklet. 

Herbert  L.  Rand,  T3  Hemenway  Road,  Salem,  Mass. 


Massachusetts,  Northampton. 

Camp  Norridgewock  SSjrSMF^foS* 

the  Maine  Woods.  OurCounselors  aretrained  Physical  Directors.  Fish- 
ing, canoe  trips,  baseball,  swimming  and  tutoring.  Special  oversight 
by  a  camp  mother  for  younger  boys.  BoyB  eight  to  sixteen  years. 
Illustrated  booklet.  Arthcb,  M.  Condon. 


tMAHrlJUB- 


Two  distinct  camps.  15th  season.  Recreation  camp  for  boys 
8  to  16.  Tutoring  camp  with  separate  director  for  boys  who 
desire  to  study.  Address  RALPH  F.  PERRY,  Box  M,  1535 
Central  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


SAGAWATHA  LODGE 

Bantam  Lake,  Conn.  100  miles  from  New  York  City.  Cabin 
Camp  for  40  Boys.  Experienced  councillors  for  health,  hikes, 
sports,  scout  work,  tutoring  if  desired.    Booklet  from 


DR.  J.  H.  HOBBS 


248  W.  76th  Street 


New  York  City 


Columbus  3595 


SHAWNEE 

A  Summer  Camp  For  Boys 
TWIN  LAKES,  PIKE  COUNTY,  PA. 


A.  O.  MlCHENER  . 

Samuel  D.  Parry 


Directors 


SHAWNEE,  the  camp  incom- 
parable, provides  all  that  the 
heart  can  desire.  Superior  lo- 
cation and  equipment.  _  The 
finest  companionship.  Limited 
enrollment. 

HORSES  ?   -   OF  COURSE  ! 

For  booklet  or  information  address 

Camp  Shawnee,  2121 W.  Venango  St. 

Philadelphia 

SHAWNEE  SATISFIES! 


J 


Summer  Camps!  for  pops— Contimteb 


CAMP  PASSUMPSIC 

Lalce  /airiee,  Vermont 

The  Ideal  Camp  for  Young  Boys  where  the  Aim  is  Health  and  Happiness. 

Illustrated  Booklet  on  Request. 
WILLIAM  W.CLENDENIN.A.M.    120  Vista  Place,  MT.  VERNON,  N.Y. 


PEQUAWKET  CAMPS 

In  the  White  Mountains.  Private  pond;  wooded  shores;  sandy 
beach.  Canoeing,  boating,  motor  boating.  All  water 
sports.  Scoutcraft,  Woodcraft.  Mountain  climbing.  Field 
Athletics.  Horses.  White  Mountain  Mineral  Spring 
Water.  Tutoring.  $200,  eight  weeks.  Illustrated  booklet. 
MR.  and  MRS.  EUGENE  I.  SMITH,  Conway,  N.  H. 


New  Hampshire,  on  Lake  Ossipee,  near  Intervale. 

CAMP  OSSIPEE 

For  Boys  under  16.    Seventeenth  Seaaon. 
Conducted  like  a  club,  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  members  them- 
selves, not  for  profit.    Illustrated  booklet  free  on  application  to  O.  E. 
Guild,  Secy.,  Box  A-2,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Maine,  Readfield. 

CAMP  MARANACOOK 

Offers  to  a  carefully  selected  group  of  boys,  a  camp  with  an  unusual 
equipment  and  location  and  under  the  direction  of  mature  and  experi- 
enced leaders.  Camping  and  canoeing  trips.  Permanent  mountain 
camps  for  all  members.    Two  camps.    Limited  number.  7  to  12, 13  to  17. 

William  H.  Morgan,  Director. 


CAMP  KINAPIK 

The  Woodcraft  Camp  for  Boys  from  8  to  18 

ON  LAKE  KEZAR,  MAINE 

Come  to  the  lakes,  woods  and  rivers  of  Maine;  the  White  Moun- 
tains of  New  Hampshire.  Swimming,  fishing,  Council  fires. 
8ecrets  of  camp  and  woods.  Mountain  trips  and  camps.  Canoo 
trips  near  and  far.  Wilderness  and  special  trips  for  older  boyB. 
Age  groupB.  Particular  supervision.  Resident  physician.  Camp 
mother.    Endorsed  by  Ernest  Thompson  Seton.    For.  illustrated 


booklet,  address 


HARVEY  C.  WENT,  Director,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


CAMP  CEBENNEK  Fa?%l.AWh 

ONE  month  at  fully  equipped  main  camp  on  Toreey  Lake.  All 
land  and  water  sports.  One  month  on  Allagash  Canoe  Trip 
through  the  big  woods  of  Maine.  Best  fishing  and  photography 
of  big  game.  Information  given  concerning  Cebennek's  twenty  won- 
derful summers.    Junior  Camp  for  boys  nine  to  twelve. 

John  A.  Chase,  Kents  Hill.  Me. 


CAMP  WILDMERE  £?S 

Long  Lake  Harrison,  Maine 

In  Sebago  Lake  region.  21st  season.  48  acres  on  sheltered  cove. 
33  miles  waterway  for  canoe  and  launch  trips.  Every  sport  a  boy 
wants.  Develops  self-reliance,  manliness,  fair  play,  robust  phy- 
sique. Permanent  buildings,  tents.  Large  athletic  fields.  Spring 
water,  best  food.  Christian  auspices. 
Booklet. 

IRVING  S.  WOODMAN 
6  West  82nd  St.,  New  York  City 


Summer  Camps  for  Jiopg— Contmueb 


( On  Lake 
Maxinkuckee) 


ULVER 


SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


Naval     Woodcraft      Cavalry     Artillery  Aviation 

There  is  only  oue  Culver.  Aud  in  all  the  world  there  is  nothing  just  like 
a  summer  at  Culver  for  a  real,  live,  red-blooded  boy.  It  is  the  summer  with 
a  thrill  in  it.  Good  old  suu-up  till  sundown  days  full  of  pranks,  sports, 
tramps  —  a  camper's  paradise. 

Experts  teach  and  guide-  Perhaps  to  sail  a  boat,  ride  a  horse,  pilot  a 
hydroplane,  fire  a  "  75  "  or  do  an  Indian  War  Dance.  No  make-believe  —  all 
real  stuff.  The  Naval  School  is  under  a  distinguished  Admiral.  Culver 
boys  enjoy  all  th-  good  things  of  all  the  camps  plus  many  unique  things 
that  only  Culver  offers.  Woodcraft  School  for  younger  boys.  Send  for  the 
catalog  of  the  school  that  interests  you. 


Culv 


ADJUTANT'S  AIDE 


Indiana 


CAMP  WAMPANOAG 

15th  Season  Cape  Cod,  Buzzards  Bay 

A  salt  water  camp  for  boys  from  8  to  16.  Scouting  over 
old  Indian  trails.  Land  and  water  sports,  prizes.  Athletics 
under  experienced  college  men.  Military  drill.  Camp 
mother.  Booklet. 

MRS.  BertrAND  E.  TAYLOR,  Director 
Mr.  ALDRICH  TAYLOR,  Advisory  Director 
240  Grant  Avenue  Newton  Centre, 


Massachusetts,  Orleans,  Cape  Cod. 


CAMP  AREY 

For  Boys 

The  Camp  of  the  Sea.  A  home  camp  for  boys,  situated  on  an 
inlet  from  Pleasant  Bay.  Depp  sea  fishing.  A  fresh  water  lake 
nearby  surrounded  by  pinewoods.  For  information  and  arrange- 
ment for  interview  address 

Wm.  Bard  Johnstone,  Orleans,  Mass. 


LENAPE 

The  Pennsylvania  Camp  for  Boys 

An  ideal  camp  on  crystal  clear  Lake  Arthur  in  the  heart 
of  the  Poconos.  Conveniently  reached.  Group  limited. 
Splendid  equipment.  Only  boys'  camp  in  Pennsyl- 
vania giving  horse- back  riding.  Every  activity,  athletics, 
swimming,  aquaplaning,  boating,  hikes,  woodcraft,  auto 
trips,  etc.  Resident  physician.  Experienced  councillors. 
Associated  with  the  well-known  Oneka  Camps.  Write 
for  booklet. 

ERNEST  W.  SIPPLE 
350  West  Duval  Street,  German  town,  Phila.,  Pa. 


CAMP  TY-GLYN  A  SUMMER «roi  B0YS" 

Vi  *  *  MOWYN  LAKE,  ROOSEVELT,  WIS. 

Horseback  riding,  tennis,  canoe  trips  with  guides,  swimming, 
baseball,  basket-ball,  manual  training,  wireless  telegraphy.  All 
counselors  college  men,  each  one  a  specialist.  For  booklet,  write 
to  G.  A.  Roger,  700  W.  Euclid  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


Maine,  Little  Sebago  Lake 

AIMHI 

You  will  never  regret  it 
Camp  Aimhi  is  a  small  camp  for  boys 
Let  us  tell  you  about  it 
Matjeice  L.  Hodgson,  96  Shornecliffe  Road,  Newton,  Mass. 


CAMP  KATAHDIN  j 

FOREST  LAKE,  SWEDEN,  MAINE 
Juniors     Seniors     Trips     Athletic  Conditioning 
For  Boys  and  Young  Men 


A  camp  with  21  years  of 
splendid  traditions. 

Appointments  of  camp, 
simple.  Real  camp  life. 
Health  conditions  excep- 
tional. Activities  include 
real  mountain  and  canoe 
trips,  all  branches  land  and 
water  sports,  horseback 
riding,  woodcraft,  nature 
study,  tutoring. 

Special  athletic  training 
season  continues  to  Sep- 
tember fourteenth. 

Number  limited.  Refer- 
ences required.  Send  for 
booklet,  giving  age  and 
pertinent  facts. 

George  E.  Pike,  B.S. 
Ralph  K.  Bearce,  A.M. 

Duxbury,  Mass. 


Summer  Camps!  for  pops— Continueb 


Trip  Camp  for  Senior  Boys 
14  to  16  years 


Virion 


Two  Camps  for  Junior  Boys 
8  to  13  years 


14th  SEASON 

ADVANTAGES : 
Complete  equipment 

Careful  organization 

Mature  counselors 

Regulated  sports 

New  dining  pavilion 

25  miles  of  lake  shore 


ACTIVITIES  : 
Long  canoe  and  mountain  trips. 
Swimming,  paddling,  fishing,  horseback  riding. 
Hiking,  tennis,  sailing,  rowing  shells. 
Campcraft,  woodcraft,  nature  work. 
Scouting,  army  games,  life-saving. 
Inter-camp  meets  for  land  and  water  sports. 


For  illustrated  booklet,  address  C.  E.  COBB,  4  Main  St.,  Denmark,  Maine 


Connecticut,  Bantam  Lake. 

CAMP  WONPOSET 

A  camp  for  young  boys  in  the  Berkshires,  100  miles  from  New 
York  City.  Everything  a  boy  can  wish  for.  $25,000  equipment. 
Write  for  camp  book. 

ROBERT  TIND ALE,  31  East  71st  St.,  New  York  City. 


Camp  Terra  Alta 

Terra  Alta,  W.  Va. 


Directed  by  The  Commandant  of  the  Staunton  Military 
Academy. 

On  Lake  Terra  Alta,  main  line  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad, 
130  miles  southeast  of  Pittsburgh.  2300  feet  above  sea  level. 
Pure  magnesian  spring  water. 

$20,000  equipment.  Lodge  building  with  15bed  rooms  for  use 
in  case  of  sickness.  Complete  water  system,  shower  baths. 
Natural  gas  lighting  system.  All  athletic  and  water  sports, 
military  drill,  target  practice,  boxing,  bowling,  billiards.  In- 
struction in  High  and  Grammar  school  subjects. 

Jane  30  to  Aug.  25,  $200. 

113  boys  from  23  states  last  session.     Free  booklet. 

Until  June  7th  address  The  Commandant,  Box  143F,  Staunton, Va. 

After  June  7th,  Camp  Terra  Alta,  Terra  Alta,  W.  Va. 


CAMP  WAGANAKI 

For  Boys  8  to  15^ 

A  camp  paradise  on  shores  of  Upper  Stone  Pond,  off  the 
beaten  trailB,  where  fishing  is  good  and  wild  creatures 
abound.  Boys  gather  rare  specimens,  study  rock  formations 
and  learn  to  love  nature.  Dining  room  with  excellent  living 
in  director's  home.  Broad,  protected  porches  for  sleeping 
quarters.  Tennis,  Swimming,  Canoeing,  Baseball,  hiking  and 
other  sports.  Counsellors  are  masters  in  sympathy  with  boys 
and  know  how  to  lead  them.  Numbers  limited.  Address 
C.  Q.  WARREN.  Ileadmaster  Marquand  School 
55  Hanson  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Michigan,  Manistee. 
r*A"M"'P  TOQTTRO  Under  the  management  of  Todd  Semi- 

wumu*  lu^rsu  nary  for  BoyS(  Woodstock>  in. 

Fishing,  hiking,  boating^  swimming.  Wonderland  of  woods  and  water. 
Unusual  equipment.  Reasonable  rates.  Overnight  boat  ride  (direct) 
from  Chicago.  Address  Noble  Hill,  Woodstock,  Illinois. 


CAMP*  VEGA 

CHARLESTON  LAKE 

ONTARIO,  CANADA 

(Only  1%  hours  from  New  York  City) 


A  Canadian  Camp  for  American  boys,  conducted  by 
Americans  with  the  highest  ideals.  Located  in  Canada's 
mostpicturesquelake  region  (Rideau  and  Beverley  Chain) , 
25  miles  from  the  Thousand  IslaudB.  Ten-acre  private 
island.  Large  central  buildings.  Bungalow  sleeping 
quarters.  Unusual  equipment.  Three  motor  launches; 
marvelous  canoe  trips.    Unsurpassed  fishing. 

Our  aim  is  to  provide  a  growing  boy  with  a  wonderful 
summer  vacation,  coupled  with  the  inspiring  leadership 
of  the  highest  type  of  American  college  men. 

Our  Headcouncilor  is  Mr.  Robert  M.  McCulloch,  Prince- 
ton 1921,  an  Honor  man  and  a  leader  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  He  is  Captain  of  the  Princeton  Track  Team, 
Member  of  the  Senior  Council,  Member  of  the  Nassau 
Herald  Board,  President  of  the  Princeton  Terrace  Club 
and  Chairman  of  the  Press  Club. 

Ateammate  of  McCulloch,  Donald  R.  Foresman,  Prince- 
ton 1921,  another  Honor  man,  will  have  charge  of  Track 
and  Tennis  at  Camp  Vega. 

Yale  gives  us  Perry  Bean,  an  end  on  Yale's  1920  football 
team  and  member  of  the  Yale  wrestling  squad,  who  will 
have  charge  of  baseball  and  wrestling. 

Another  Yale  man,  Capt.  John  C.  Diller,  will  have 
charge  of  canoeing  and  trips. 

Our  swimming  Instructor  i3  Horry  Cayley  from  Har- 
vard; while  our  Camp  Physician  is  Ralph  L.  Fisher  of 
Johns  Hopkins. 

Such  is  the  inspiring  leadership  and  association  for 
your  boy  at  CAMP  VEGA.  Address 

WILLIAM  S.  HAZEL 
16  West  47th  St.  New  York  City 


Summer  Camps:  for  pops— Continue!) 


Camp  TUe-e-yal)-yalj 


Among  the  Thousand  Islands 
St.  Lawrence  River 

BIG  FISH  aren't  the  only  BIG 
things  for  the  Boys  — from  early 
morn  until  the  big  camp  fire  before 
"Taps,"  there  is  every  healthy  sport 
under  careful  supervision  of  "Big  Bro- 
ther" councilors.  Big  eats  and  big 
hearts  will  send  your  boy  home  in  the 
fall  a  bigger  and  better  boy. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet 

HARRISON  H.  BUXTON 

Supervisor  Physical  Training,  Pub.  Scks. 
20  Waverly  Place,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


CAMP 
CHENANGO 

ON  OTSEGO  LAKE 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

Give  your  boy 
a  vacation  that  counts 

Self-reliance — Happiness — H ealth 

Wholesome  Food — Mountain  Air 
Systematic  Exercise — Ideal  Surroundings 

E.  L.  FISHER,  24  N.  Terrace,  Maplewood,  N.  J. 


Send  for 
Illustrated  Booklet 


Camp  ftJachu  sett" 

FOR  BOYS 


Lake  Asquam,  Holderness,  N.  H. 

19th  season.  7  buildings. 
Boating,  fishing,  canoeing, 
swimming.  New  athletic 
field.  Sports  are  planned 
according  to  physical  ability 
of  each  boy.  No  tents. 
Fisher  huts.  Music,  games 
and  a  good  time  every  night. 
Camp  contests.  Tutoring 
if  desired.  References. 
Write  for  booklet. 

REV.  LORIN  WEBSTER,  L.H.D. 
Holderness  School, 
Plymoulh,  N.  H. 


ST.  NICHOLAS  CAMP  EDITOR 
353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Please  have  information  about  camps  sent  to  me. 


My  age  is  Location  desired. 

Large  or  small  camp  

Name  of  camp  I  have  attended.  .  . 

Name  

Address  


CAMP  MONADNOCK 


Jaffrey,  N.  H.  Eighth  Season 

Juniors   8-12  Seniors  12-16 

Do  you  want  your  boy  to  know  the  joy  of  camping  out  in  real 
woods  to  swim  and  paddle  like  an  Indian,  become  skilled  in 
nm-aid,  handling  of  tools,  signalling,  woodcraft,  and  excel  in 
athletic  games?  Mature  college  men  will  help  and  safeguard 
him  in  these  activities.  Extensive  equipment.  Careful  selection 
of  boys.  Prominent  physicians  among  patrons.  Illustrated 
booklet. 

FRED'K  ERNST,  Director 
Westminster  School  Simsbury,  Connecticut 


CAMP  MASSAWEPIE 

In  the  Adirondacks 

Wonderful  location  in  the  virgin  forests  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Massawepie.  Splendid  equipment,  handsome  build- 
ings, club  house,  bowling  alleys,  baseball  and  tennis 
grounds.  Fine  sand  beaches,  good  fishing,  swimming 
athletic  sports.  Tutoring,  forestry,  woodcraft.  All  activ- 
ities under  careful  supervision.  Season  July  6  to  Aug  31 
For  information,  apply  to  Lt.  Col.  Guido  F.  Verbeck' 
SAINT  JOHN'S  SCHOOL 
Box  S,  5.    Manlius,  N.  Y. 


Massachusetts,  Cape  Cod. 

BONNIE  DUNE 

.  All  the  fun  of  camp,  all  the  care  of  home  given  a  few  boys  (8-14 
years),  on  breezy,  sunny,  healthy  Cape  Cod. 
Mrs.  Dwiqht  L.  Rogers,  Dwiqht  L.  Rogers,  Jr.,  Directors 
8  Parkside  Road,  Providence,  R.  I. 


CAMP  WILDWOOD 

"*4  Boy's  Paradise" 
Fish  Creek    .    .  Wisconsin 

All  athletic  activities,  water  sports,  splendid  table, 
and  every  care  that  a  parent  could  give.  May  we 
send  our  brochure,  "Camp  Wildwood"?  Camp  opens 
July  1st,  closes  August  25th.  Address  W.  B.  Biro, 
1594  Rydal  Mount  Road,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio. 


Schroon  Lake  Camp 

For  Boys  8  to  17  16th  Season  J 

Location  —  On  a  300-acre  tract  in  the  Adirondacks, 
with  $-mile  lake  frontage.  Invigorating  pine  woods.  A 
$75,000  equipment  —  Club  house,  indoor  gym,  bun- 
galow tents,  athletic  fields,  4  tennis  courts.  Sports  — 
Swimming,  boating,  canoeing,  fishing,  horseback  riding, 
hiking,  baseball,  etc.  Woodcraft.  Leaders — Experi- 
enced college  councilors,  directing  instruction  and  sports. 
Senior  and  Junior  departments. 

+  DR.  I.  S.  MOSES 
S74  West  End  Ave.      A  Director 
New  York  City  (Tel.,  Schuyler  5810) 


Parent's  Signature 


Summer  Camp*  for  pops!— Continued 


<%>  IDLEWILD 

For  Boys  under  18  30th  Season 

JOHN  M.  DICK,  B.D.,  Advisory  Director 
On  Manhannock  Island,  Lake  Winnipesaukee,  N.  H. 

Manhannock  is  a  regular  Robinson  Crusoe  Island  with  seven  mileB  of 
lake  shore,  owned  and  occupied  exclusively  by  Idlewild. 

Here  boys  camp  and  fish  and  build  log  shacks,  play  land  and  water 
baseball,  row  and  paddle,  sleep  in  tents  and  live  in  the  open.    Big  speed 
boat,  small  motorboats.  canoes,  row  boats  and  war  canoes. 
Vigilance  for  safety  Illustrated  Booklet 

L.  D.  ROYS,  312  Exchange  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass, 
THE  TEELA-WOOKET  CAMPS  FOR  GIRLS 
Roxbury,  Vermont.  Under  the  same  management. 


'The  Purple  Slipper" 


hold  up  our  heads  and  1< 
Don't  forget  Dad's  address  is 


HELLO,  BOYS,  won't  you  go  fish- 
ing with  me  and  my  three 
brothers,  at  my  Dad's  camp 
this  summer?   It  is 

WAWBEWAWA 

The  Canoeing  Camp  for  Boys 

On  Squam  Lake  at  Ashland,  N.  H. 

We'll  go  on  lots  of  canoe  trips 
and  camping-out  trips,  in- 
stead of  just  loafing  around 
camp  and  playing  games. 
We'll  learn  how  to  follow  a 
trail  through  the  woods  and 
up  mountains;  to  build  a 
cooking  fire  and  mix  a 
"  twist  "  and  toss  "  flap- 
jacks;" to  paddle  a  canoe  for 
fishing  and  cruising  and 
racingand  "stunts:"to  make 
a  browse  bed  and  sleep  rolled 
up  in  a  blanket  under  the 
stars ;  and  we'll  know  how  to 
k  the  other  fellows  in  the  eye. 


DR.  JOHN  B.  MAY,  Box  1321,  Cohasset,  Mass. 


CD 


PE/SAC  O  OK 

N.  SUTTON,  N.  H.  23d  SEASON 

Limited  number  of  desirable  boys,  ages  9 
to  16.  All  field  and  water  sports.  Expe- 
rienced counselors.    Wholesome  food. 

Address  R.  B.  MATTERN,  M.S. 
Dobbs  Ferry-on-Hudson  New  York 


.CD 


Camp  Eastford 


The  place  for  a  boy 
Eastford,  Conn. 


For  wide-awake,  clean,  manly 
boys  from  seven   to  seventeen. 
For  boys  who  like  scout  life,  the 
open   country,  the    long  wood 
trails.     For  boys  who  want 
to  swim,   fish,  hike,  ride  a 
horse  or  paddle  a  canoe. 
College  and  university  men 
who  were  just  such  boys 
direct  all  camp  activi- 
ties. Comfortable  build- 
ings, well  located.  Lots 
of  good  food.  Catalog. 

STANLEY  KELLEY 
Director 
Pomfret,  Conn. 


CAMP  KOKOSING 

FOR  BOYS 

ON  LAKE  KOKOSING 

ORANGE  COUNTY  VERMONT 


Select  boyB  from  8  to  16  years.  Camp  of  400  acres  entirely  sur- 
rounding the  Camp's  100-acre  lake ,  Newly  built  bungalows  for 
all.  Every  sport  on  land  and  in  water.  Mountain  hikes.  Wood- 
craft. Tutoring.  Counselors  of  finest  calibre.  Special  over- 
sight by  camp  mother  for  youngest  boys.  Rate  $225  for  Season.. 
Booklet.  DIRECTORS 
Edmund  C.  Cook.  A.M.,      Mrs.  Isabf.lle  T.  bagley. 

Saint  Stephen's  College.  Tome  School  for  BoyB,._ 

Annandale-oii-Hudson.  N.  ST.  ,       Port  Deposit.  Md. 

Head  Counselor,  Major  P.  S.  Prince. 


CAMP  TbNKAWA 


BOYS  7  to  18 


"STICK 
TOGETHER 


Located  on  Lake  Chatauqua,  New  York, 
amid  beautiful  mountain  scenery.  15l)0 
ft.  elevation.  All  land  and  water  sports, 
hiking,  horseback  riding.  Dramatics, 
tutoring,  nature  study.  Jolly  compan- 
ionship. Good  food,  Home  care.  Season 
8  weeks.  (Formerly  on  Lake  Erie). 
Under  same  management  as  Camp  Twa- 
ne-ko-tah  for  Girls.  Write  for  Booklet. 
Boys  under  personal  direction  of 

S.  CARL  STOLL 
College  Hill,  Snyder,  N.  Y. 


Hmmmer  Camps  for  ^ops— Contmueb 


Camp  Pok-o'- Moonshine 

For  Boys  8  to  17 

In  the  Adirondacks  on  beautiful  Long  Pond. 
300  acres  of  woodland.  Boys  divided  into 
five  separate  groups  according  to  ages. 
Charges  include  R.  R.  fares,  trips,  laundry, 
and  two  hours  of  tutoring  daily. 

One  of  the  Oldest  and  Best 
Address  DR.  C.  A.  ROBINSON,  Principal 
Peekskill  Military  Academy 
16th  Season  Peekskill.  N.  Y. 


To  be  a  Woodcrafter  in  personal  touch 
with  the  real 


DAN  BEARD 

is  a  rare  privilege.  Are  you  going  to 
be  one  of  them?  Membership  limited. 

DAN  BEARD  WOODCRAFT  CAMP 

In  charge  of  the  famous  scout  him- 
self. On  beautiful  Pennsylvania 
mountain  lake.  All  the  outdoor  ac- 
tivities that  boys  like.  Sound  phys- 
ical, mental  and  moral  training.  No 
ertra  charge  for  tutoring.  Specially 
endorsed  by  ex-President  Roosevelt. 

Apply  89  Bowne  Ave.,  Flushing,L.I.,N.Y. 


Connecticut,  Mystic 

HICKORY  ROW 

Ideal  short  time  vacation  from  two  to  four  weeks  for  real  boys — ages  12 
(o  15  — on  a  60-acre  farm.  Salt  water  bathing,  horseback  riding.  A 
taste  of  real  farm  life  under  best  living  conditions.  Address 

L.  D.  Botnton,  R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Mystic,  Conn. 

New  Hampshire,  West  Swanzey. 

"THE  OLD  HOMESTEAD"  CAMP 

Swanzey  Lake,  West  Swanzey,  N.  H.  Exclusive  camp  for 
boys  (8-18  years).  Former  summer  home  of  late  Denman 
Thompson.  $50,000  equipment;  bowling  alleys,  stables,  theatre, 
parents'  bungalow.  All  camp  activities  under  skilled  leader- 
ship. Excellent  table  a  specialty.  College  men  wanted  to 
act  as  councilors.  Catalogue. 

CARROLL  N.  JONES 
South  Windsor,  Conn.    After  May  1,  West  Swanzey,  N.  H. 

-Bear  Mountain  Camp  1 


Harrison,  Maine 


For  Boys 


TN  the  Maine  pines,  on  the  sandy  shores  o£  Bear  Pond, 
satisfies  the  most  discriminating  parents.  Modern  build- 
ings and  equipment,  conscientious,  experienced  supervision 
by  mature  men  and  women.  Boys'  happiness,  health  and 
safety  are  first  considerations  in  this  exceptional  camp.  The 
best  food,  personal  care,  land  and  water  sports,  mountain 
climbing,  campcraft.  Booklet. 

HAROLD  J.  STAPLES,  Director,  Biddeford,  Me 


South  Pond  Cabins 

A  Camp  for  Boys 

Fitzwilliam,  N.  H. 

Founded  1908  by  Rollin  M.  Gallagher  (Formerly  Master  at 
Middlesex  School).  1200  feet  above  the  sea.  The  needs  of 
each  boy  are  studied  and  his  activities  adapted  to  his  capacity. 
Water  and  land  sports.  One  counsellor  to  five  boys.  Address 
Reginald  Nash.  Director,  Millon  Academy,  or 
Mrs.  Rollin  M.  Gallagher,  North  Bussel!  St.,  Millon,  Mass. 
Telephone  Milton  111)1 -W. 


Thousand  Island 
Park  Camp 

For  boys  under  18 

The  Camp  is  at  Thousand  Island  Park  on  Wellesley  Island,  lying  in  the 
historic  and  beautiful  St.  Lawrence  River  not  far  from  the  foot  of  Lake 
Ontario.  Excursion  boats  make  regular  trips  among  the  Thousand  Islands 
and  out  into  Lake  Ontario. 

Splendid  accommodations  are  secured  in  cottages  with  all  modern  con- 
veniences. Electric  lights,  baths  and  home  cooking  assure  comfort  and 
health.  Baseball  diamonds,  tennis  courts,  horse-back  riding,  swimming, 
motor  boating,  canoeing,  etc.  Separate  camps  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
Expert  supervision  of  all  activities.  Resident  physician,  dentist  and 
nurse.  Address 

WALTER  C.  CROUCH,  Friends  Central  School 

15th  and  Race  Streets,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CAMP  SOKOKIS 

Bridgton,  on  Long  Lake,  Maine 

Good  times,  good  chums,  good  leaders — a  small 
camp  with  bungalows  and  complete  equipment  for 
all  athletic  games  and  water  sports.  Booklet. 
ORLANDO  S.  FERRY,  1607  Ave.  N.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


p................-! 

The  Boys' 
Camp  Manual 

By  Charles  K.  Taylor 


r70R  the  use  of  boys  attending  any  camp, 
*  conductors  of  camps,  and  for  boys  who 
love  the  great  outdoors  and  wish  to  develop 
themselves  in  manly  ways.  Many  illustrations. 

At  Bookstores 
$1.75 


THE  CENTURY  CO. 

if 

353  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


L. 


Summer  Camps  for  ?Boj>£i— Contmueo 


Los  Alamos  Ranch 

A  Wonderful  Summer  Camp 

On  a  big  ranch  high  up  in  the  cool  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Pack  train  trips  under  a  former  Forest 
Officer  through  the  greatest  mountain  country  in 
America.  Excellent  trout  fishing.  A  week  at  the 
round-up  in  the  cow  camp.  Limited  to  18  boys, 
better  write  at  once  for  folder.  Address 

A.  J.  CONNELL,  Director 
Los  Alamos  Ranch,  Otowi,  P.  O.,  New  Mexico 


Massachusetts,  Ashland. 
BOB-WHITE   For  boys  under  15.  Seventh 
season.  Horseback  riding  thru 
woodland  trails,  tennis  tournaments,  athletic  fields,  camp- 
ing trips,  boating,  etc.    Illlustrated  booklet. 

R.  C.  Hill.  S.  B.  Hayes. 


New  York,  Woodland 

CAMP  WAKE  ROBIN 

Younger  boys  exclusively.  Seventeenth  season.  Make  your  boy 
strong,  happy,  through  an  out-of-door  life,  including  woodcraft,  hiking, 
nature-lore,  manual  training,  swimming,  and  all  sports.  Matured  su- 
pervision and  modern  sanitation.  Booklet.  Mr.  H.  N.  Little,  New 
Jersey,  Jersey  City,  Lincoln  High  School. 

Pennsylvania,  Mehoopany. 

FERN  CAMP 

FOR  BOYS — 8  to  16  years  old.  Located  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 
Baseball,  tennis,  boating,  swimming,  hikes,  auto  trips.  Tutoring  free. 
For  booklet  address  B.  M.  Slater,  Mehoopany,  Pennsylvania. 


Pole  Bridge  Camp 

Matamoras,  Penn. 

A  rugged  vacation  in  the  forests 
of  the  Water  Gap  region  over- 
looking the  Delaware,  only  go 
miles  from  New  York.  Mountain, 
water,  and  indoor  sports.  Buildings, 
tents,  equipment  up-to-date.  25 
Boys,  6  Yale  councilors,  parental 
care  and  big  brother  inspiration. 
Illustrated  booklet  and  references. 

E.  HOYT  PALMER,  Manager 

75  Yale  Sta.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


ASH-NO-CA 

"A  BOYS'  CLUB" 

IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Notaschool,  not  a  camp,  but  a  place  planned,  equipped, 
and  conducted  for  the  pleasure  and  physical  and  moral 
welfare  of  boys  under  seventeen  during  the  summer. 
Delightful  climate.  No  mosquitoes.  Sports  include  hik- 
ing, mountain  climbing,  camping,  canoeing,  swimming, 
boating,  tennis,  baseball,  track,  golf,  EVERYTHING 
A  BOY  LIKES.  Fine  buildings  furnish  healthful 
sleeping  accommodations  and  other  buildings  ample 
place  for  recreation  in  wet  weather.  Boys  have  best 
possible  care.  Large  farm  furnishes  abundance  of 
wholesome  food.    714  acre  tract. 

Address  George  Jackson,  Asheville  School    -    Asheville,  N.  C. 


CAMP  CHAMPLAIN  FB°Q% 

On  Mallett's  Bay,  Lake  Cham  plain 

Bclwoen  the  (ireen  and  Adirondack  Mountains 
Bright-eyed  and  nimble-limbed,  they  will  return  to  you  in 
the  autumn,  saying:  "It  was  great!"   Great  it  is,  for  it 
includes  canoeing,  swimming,  hiking,  baseball,  basket- 
ball, riding—under  careful  supervision.  Write  for  booklet. 

WM.  H.  BROWN 

President  Berkeley -Irving  School 

307  West  83rd  Street  ^    New  York  City 


Our  booklet  tells  more 
Write  for  one 


CAMP  PENN 


Valcour  Island 


Lake  Champlain,  N.  Y. 


A  Camp  for  Virile,  Live  Boys  Only! 

The  unusual  and  the  usual  land  and  water  sports.  Special  Stunts. 
Long  Hikes.  Opportunity  to  follow  up  your  particular  interest- 
woodcraft,  photography,  field  engineering,  playing  in  a  big  band,  etc 

Special  care  given  to  food  for  growing,  active  boys. 
500  acres  of  camping  ground.    A  splendid  staff. 

l-J  •     -i       ft  p        -\Tg-\l  T     CHARLES  K.  TAYLOR 

renn  is  the  Camp  ror  YOU  cartel  Academy 

*  Orange,  N.  J. 


SUMMER  CAMPS  FOR  GIRLS 


PINE  KNOLL  CAMP 

FOR  GIRLS  CONWAY,  N.  H. 

Heart  of  White  Mountains,  on  lovely  secluded  Lake  Iona 
Most  beautiful  girls*  camp  iu  Now  England.  Noted  for  its 
flue  equipment  and  splendid  class  of  girls.  Full  ramp  program 
of  riding,  athletics,  water  sports,  etc.  Number  limited  to  forty 
One  councilor  to  every  three  girls.  Constant  personal  super- 
vision by  the  Director.    Eighth  season.  Booklet. 

MRS.  FRANCES  H.  WHITE 
Rock  Ridge  Hall  Wellesley,  Mass. 


fib.- 

"'ft  •[ 

Camp  Mystic  own 
GO  HP.  54  feet  i 


them  Light,  I 
speed  20  mile. 


CAMP  MYSTIC 


MYSTIC 
CONNECTICUT 
"MISS  JOBE'S  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS" 

The  salt  water  camp  for  girls.  Half  way  between  New  York  and  Boston 
Life  m  the  New  England  hills,  woods,  and  by  the  sea.  Unusual  build 
mgs,  tent  bungalows.  Shower  and  tub  baths.  Modern  sanitation.  Salt 
water  sports,  motorbpal ing,  swimming,  safe  canoeing,  horseback  riding 
dancing,  field  athletics,  arts  and  crafts,  dramatics.  Camp  life  and  trip! 
under  the  personal  direction  of  Miss  Jobe  who  has  had  nine  seasons  o 
practical  experience  (summer  and  winter)  in  camping  and  exploration  it 
the  Canadian  Rockies.  Care  for  the  safety  and  health  of  each  camper 
Juniors  and  Seniors.    Age  8-18.  Catalog. 

MARY  L.  JOBE,  A.  M.,  F.R.G.S.,  Room63,50Morningside  Drive,  New  York 


The  great,  open  out-doors,  endless  opportunities  for 
delightful  trips,  splendid  horses,  have  made  horseback 
riding  a  popular  sport  at  Wynona-Westmore.  Expert 
supervision  by  our  directors  make  it  safe.  The  An- 
nual Horse  Show  is  the  big  social  event  of  the  sum- 
mer. Many  visitors  come  to  see  the  riders  compete 
for  prizes.  Only  Wynona-Westmore  campers  take  part 
in  the  show. 

Swimming,  canoeing,  tennis,  golf,  archery,  hiking 
and  other  out-door  activities.  Competent  counselors 
direct  the   whole  camp  life.    Wynona-Westmore  girls 


learn  assurance,  consideration  for  others,  the  joy  of 
helpful  living.  Every  precaution  taken  for  health  and 
comfort,  every  effort  bent  toward  enjoyment.  Ideally 
located  on  Lake  Morey  and  Lake  Willoughby  in  the 
Green  Mountains. 

WYNONA  CAMPS 
276  Summer  Street  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Lake  Morey  Club,  a  modern  hotel 
under  same  management. 
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Summer  Camps  for  <§trte— Contintteb 


THE  ANCHORAGE 

Finest  Appointed  Summer  Camp  for  Girls  in  the  United  States 

On  Beautiful  Lake  Winnipesaukee,  N.  H.— Foothills  White  Mountains 


Modern  Bungalows. 
Electric  Lights. 
Fine  Saddle  Horses. 
Free  Riding  and  Instruc- 
tion. 
Mo  tor  Boa  ting  . 
Canoeing. 
Swimming,  Diving. 


Tennis,  Basket-ball, 

Baseball,  Archery. 

Arts  and  Crafts,  Basketry. 

Music,  Dancing. 

Volley  Ball,  Hiking. 

Motion  Pictures. 

Water  Carnival. 


Highest  Grade  Counselors  and  Instructors  from  Foremost  American  Colleges. 
V  Modern  Dairy  and  Farm  connected. 

Send  for  booklet  to 

ESTHER  B.  SUTCLIFFE,  Secretary,  care  of  State  Normal  School,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 


Summer  Camps;  for  (girls;— Conttnueb 


20th 
Season 


For 
Girls 


Real  camp  life  on  a  big  lake  and  in 

the  big  woods. 
Careful  organization  and  supervision. 
Happy  and  healthful  outdoor  life. 
Regulated  sports,  on  land  and  water. 
Reverence,  service,  self-reliance. 


Long  canoe  and  mountain  trips. 
Paddling,  swimming,  life-saving. 
Sailing,  rowing  shells,  hiking. 
Horseback  riding,  archery,  tennis. 
Music,  dancing,  pageantry., 
Campcraft,  handcrafts,  nature  work. 

For  illustrated  booklet  address  MR.  and  MRS.  C.  E.  COBB, 
20  Main  St.,  Denmark,  Maine. 


3  Camps 

Ages 
8  to  21 


A-T  Lake  Winnipesaukee. 
C-amp  Acadia  for  Girls, 
a-ll  land  and  water  sports, 
d-o  you  want  to  join  us  ? 
i  — llustrated  booklet, 
a-ge  limit  8  to  16  years. 
DR.  and  MRS.  J.  GRANT  QUIMBY,  Lakeport,  N.  H. 


I3lh 
Season 


&MP  IWA-NE-KO-TAW 


A  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS 


Ideal  location  on  beautiful 
Lake  Chatauqua,  N.  Y.  (For- 
merly on  Lake  Erie.)  Fifth 
season  of  8  weeks.  1500  ft,  el- 
evation. All  land  and  water 
sports,  horseback  riding, hik- 
ing, dramatics,  interpretative 
dancing,  handicraft  and  na- 
ture study.  Complete  equip- 
ment, healthful  surround- 
ings, good  food.  Junior  and 
Senior  Camps  under  experi- 
enced Councillors  and  per- 
sonal supervision  of 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.  S.  STOLL 
College  Hill,  Snyder,  N.  Y. 


Altitude 


HELDERBERG  MOUNTAINS 
ALBANY  CO.,  N.  Y. 

Does  your  girl  enjoy  Wafer  Sports?  Does  she  like  Athletics? 
Is  she  interested  in  Handicraft  Work?  Would  you  choose 
Experienced  College  Graduates  to  supervise  her  Daily 
Routine?  Do  you  want  her  to  enjoy  an  Ideal  Summer  Out 
of  Doors?    Then  Enroll  her  at 

Orinsekwa  "The  Camp  in  the  Pines'* 

Non-Sectarian  —  For  further  information  apply  to 
JEANNETTE  FRANK,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,   529  West  179th  Street,  New  York 


Vermont,  Lake  Fairlee. 

WYODA  Lake  Fa:rlee.  Vermont.  The  Ideal  Home  Camp  for 
Young  Girls.  Parental  care.  Camp  Mother.  All  sports. 
Swimming,  canoeing,  handicraft,  woodcraft,  riding,  dancing,  dramatics, 
nature  study,  mountain  trips,  French  conversation.  Booklet.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hakvet  Newcomer,  Lowerre  Summit  Park,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


CAMP  WINNAHKEE 


FOR  GIRLS 


ON  MALLETT'S  BAY,  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN  f££ 

America's  Beautiful  "Inland  Sea" 

A  MONG  the  pines  of  Vermont,  where  the  air  is  a 
i  tonic  and  the  very  earth  a  friend.  Oh,  what  a 
wonderful  place  for  an  outdoor  summer  brimming 
with  fun !  All  laud  and  water  sports — Riding,  motor- 
boating,  dancing,  dramatics,  handicraft, 
basketry.  Experienced  councilors. 
Trained  nurse.  Booklet. 


Summer  Camps  for  <^trlss — Conttnueb 


Senior  and  Junior  Camps  for  Girls  (under  20),  Roxbury,  Vt. 

"Who  Hikes  to  Kowshicum  ? 


9  9 


Dear  Girls: — 

One  morning  a  few  weeks  ago  a  soft  voice 
whispered  among  the  white  birch  and  pine 
and  spruce  trees  on  the  mountain-side  above 
the  Teela-Wooket  Camps.  It  was  a  warm 
little  breeze  from  the  Southland  saying 
spring  had  come. 

It  hinted  of  summer  days  when  so  many 
girls  would  come  from  cities,  all  over  the 
country,  to  rest  and  play,  to  laugh  and  sing, 
to  ride,  swim,  tramp  the  forest  paths,  to 
grow  strong  and  well  after  long,  hard 
months  of  school-days.  It  passed  along  to 
Chop-an-Saw,  Kowshicum,  Moseley's  Camp 
and  Webb  Falls  and  told  them  to  prepare 
for  the  over-night  campers  from  Teela- 
Wooket. 

All  St.  Nicholas  girls  who  have  been  to  The 
Teela-Wooket  Camps  remember  the  won- 
derful camping  trips  we  have  each  summer. 
These  are  one  of  the  greatest  joys  at  Teela- 
Wooket.  The  lucky  girls  who  are  to  go  on 
any  camping  trip  are  all  astir  the  day  before 
making  ready.  Into  duffle  bags  go  blankets, 
ponchos  and  other  necessities  for  a  night  or 
two  out  in  the  forest. 

The  big  day  arrives.  Bags,  tents,  cooking 
utensils  are  all  loaded  into  a  wagon  and 
away  goes  Mr.  Workman,  the  advance  agent 
of  all  camping  trips,  to  select  the  camping 
site,  or  prepare  everything  for  the  troop  of 
campers  who  will  come  along  later,  warm, 
and  hungry  enough  for  two  ordinary-sized 
meals. 

At  last  it  is  time  for  the  impatient  hikers 
to  start.  Two  or  three  councillors  go  along 
to  see  that  everything  goes  right.  The 
camping  outfit  has  been  sent  ahead  so  the 
hikers  have  no  tiresome,  heavy  packs  to 
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weary  their  progress.  They  are  free  to  en- 
joy every  new  view,  to  delve  into  the  wooded 
mountain  side  for  flowers  or  stop  to  pick  the 
luscious  raspberries.  Sometimes  a  little 
rambling  creek  crosses  their  path.  There  is 
time  to  wade  a  little  while  in  its  coolness. 

Camp  comes  at  last — a  glad  sight  for  tired 
bodies  and  hungry  stomachs.  Joy  of  joys! 
There  is  a  fire  going  and  a  magnificent  odor 
of  food  pervades  the  camp.  Meal  time  is 
near  and  everyone  eager  for  the  call.  The 
day  has  magic  wings  on  a  camping  trip  and 
night  comes  too  soon.  But  night,  too,  brings 
its  own  particular  share  of  pleasure.  By  the 
camp-fire  gleam  Mr.  Workman  tells  the 
shivery  story  of  "The  Shin  Bone,"  and 
yielding  to  the  unanimous  demand  sings  his 
ever  popular  "Lucky  Jim." 

As  the  camp  fire  dies  away,  blankets  are 
spread  and  the  camp  settles  down  for  a 
night  beneath  a  star-dotted  sky.  The  whip- 
poor-wills  sing  a  needless  lullaby  for  the 
last  waking  moments. 

Such  is  a  day  and  night  of  open  air  camp- 
ing. It  is  an  experience  that  should  be  writ- 
ten on  the  pages  of  every  girl's  memory.  We 
wish  we  could  bring  to  every  St.  Nicholas 
girl  the  wonderful  joys  of  these  Teela- 
Wooket  camping  trips,  and  the  pleasure  of 
horseback  riding  along  the  trails,  the  morn- 
ing plunge  before  breakfast  and  all  the 
other  fun  at  camp. 

It  is  only  a  little  while  till  we  meet  again 
in  that  summer  wonderland.  To  all  St. 
Nicholas  girls  who  are  thinking  of  the 
splendid  weeks  at  Teela-Wooket  we  must 
send  a  warning.  You  should  not  put  off 
telling  us  that  you  are  coming.  More  girls, 
old  friends  and  new,  have  inquired  about 
The  Teela-Wooket  Camps  this  summer  than 
ever  before.  Write  to  us  at  once  for  the 
1921  booklet  which  will  show  you  some  of 
the  glories  of  this  camp.  Tell  father  and 
mother  about  our  Camp  Idlewild  too  for 
your  brother. 

MR.  and  MRS.  C.  A.  ROYS 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


THE  WONDERLAND  CAMPS  IN  THE  GREEN  MOUNTAINS 


Summer  Camps  for  (Jltrte— Continueb 


Kineowatha  Camps  for  Girls 

Elisabeth  Bass,  B.A.,  Director 
Wilton,  Maine 


CAMP  KINEOWATHA 
Recreation,  Girls  8  to  18 

An  unusual  camp  for 
girls  who  seek  quality 
and  refinements  in 
living  conditions  as  well 
as  "real  camping"  ex- 
perience. All  sports 
and  crafts. 

All  possible  safeguards. 
Experienced  staff. 
Beautiful  envi- 
ronment. 


Mention  which  camp 
is  desired 


KINEOWATHA  SCHOOL  CAMP 
Tutoring,  Older  Girls 

Meets  needs  of  girls  pre- 
paring for  college  entrance 
examinations.  Endorsed 
by  leading  women's  col- 
leges. 

Ideal  living  conditions. 
Occupies  most  complete 
equipment  of  Abbott 
school  at  Farmington,  Me. 
Week-end  camping  trips 
to  Rangeley  Moun- 
tains, etc.    All  sports. 


Mention  tutoring 
needed 


Address  IRVING  U.  McCOLL,  Hotel  McAlpin,  New  York 


Camp  Cowasset 

North  Falmouth,  Mass.,  on  Buzzards  Bay,  Cape 
Cod.  The  Seashore  Camp  for  Girls.  Senior  and  Junior 
camps. 

Seniors:  Canoe  and  boat  trips,  use  of  fine  saddle 
horses  and  best  instruction  without  extra  charge.  Pageant, 
Water  Carnival,  tennis  and  games,  gypsy  trips,  handi- 
crafts.   First  Aid  and  Camp  Paper. 

Juniors:  Salt  watersports,  careful  oversight,  freeriding 
and  instruction,  overnight  hikes,  nature  study,  tennis, 
basketball,  baseball,  volley  ball,  dramatized  stories,  good 
food,  good  fun  and  good  care. 

Address  MISS  BEATRICE  A.  HUNT,  Plymouth  St. 
Holbrook,  Mass. 


THE  TALL  PINES 


A  Summer  Camp  for  Girls 

Juniors  7-13.  Seniors  13-18.  Club  over  18. 
On  Lake  George  at  Bennington,  N.  H.,  the  camp  nestles 
among  the  pines -as  healthy  a  spot  as  can  be  found  anywhere. 
Athletics,  swimming,  boating,  canoeing,  tennis,  basket-ball 
Camping  trips,  mountain  climbing.  Folk  dancing.  Special  oppor- 
tunity for  horseback  riding.  Arts  and  crafts  for  rainy  days.  Good 
tood,  well  cooked,  home  care  and  attention.  The  Club  accepts 
Campers  for  a  week  or  longer.  Catalog.  Address 
MISS  EVELINA  REAVELEY,  12A  Beacon  St.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 


NESHOBE 

A    ™  {Clear  Water) 


A  Camp  ^ 
For  Girls 


On  Fairlee  Lake,  So.  Fairlee,  Vt. 

100  Acres.  Wonderful  view.  80  rods  water- 
front, sandy  beach.  Large  and  attractive  main 
bungalow  and  sleeping  bungalows.  Tennis  and 
basket-ball  courts,  athletic  field,  horseback  rid- 
ing, hiking.  Athletics,  arts  and  crafts,  water 
color  sketching,  taught  by  competent  instructors. 
Careful  personal  supervision. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet 

and  MRS.  EDWARD  G.  OSGOOD 


MR, 


300  Chestnut  St.,  Clinton,  Mass. 


Massachusetts,  Fairhaven. 

LITTLE  BAY  CAMP 

For  Girls 

Most  unique,  up-to-date  mammoth  bungalow,  modern  con- 
veniences, sleeping  porches.  Water  sports,  horseback  riding, 
arts  and  crafts.  Health  and  safety  first.  Camp  farm  products.' 
Nothing  but  our  illustrated  catalogue  can  do  it  justice.  Send  for 
one  to  Mrs.  P.  C.  Headley,  Jr.,  Fairhaven,  Mass. 


MIDDLEWEST  CAMP  for  GIRLS 
—  LAKE  OKOBOJI,  IOWA 


Camp  Holiday 

Illustrated  booklet  on  request.  Address 
SARA  G.  HOLIDAY,  BURLINGTON,  IOWA 
After  May  I,  Mllford,  Iowa 


CAMP  NAVA  TO  For  Girls  7-15  years 

V"^V1V11      rtHTHJU    Rate  $200-no  extras 

July  lsl  lo  September  1st 
On  Beautiful  Lake  Thompson,  Me.  Near  Poland  Springs 

Mid  pines  and  birches  on  hill  sloping  down  to  lake.  Every  lan.d 
and  water  sport  carefully  taught.  Two-day  White  Mt.  trip. 
Hikes  to  all  points  of  interest.  Best  of  food.  Physician  Nurs" 
Handicraft.  Special  arrangement  for  riding.  Experienced  coun- 
cillors. Catalog.  Registrationcloses  June  1.  Clara  Henderson 
Director.    1530  Linden  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Summer  Camps:  for  <§trte— Conttnueb 


COME 
TO 


QJJ I N I B  E  C  K  tSm&Sg? 

ITS  AIM !  To  make  Girls  healthy  and  strong, happy  and  contented,  self-reliant  and  self-restrained. 


For   Information  Address 
WILLIAM    W.  CLENDENIN,  A.M. 
120  Vista  Place  Mt.Vernon,  N%Xk, 


Vikginia,  Bristol. 

CAMP  JUNALUSKA 

One  of  the  finest  "all  around"  camps  for  girls  in  the  south.  Lake  Juna- 
luska,  N.  C,  the  "Land  of  the  Sty."  Swimming,  canoeing,  mountain 
climbing,  horseback  riding,  dancing,  handcraft,  music  and  dramatics,  all 
under  careful  supervision.   Write  for  booklet. 

Miss  Ethel  J.  McCoy,  Director,  Virginia  Intermont  College,  Bristol,  Va. 


CAMP  W1NNESHEWAUKA 

For  Girls 
LUNENBURG,  VERMONT 

In  White  Mountain  region.  Mile  of  lake 
shore.  Free  horseback  riding,  water  and 
field  sports,  handicrafts,  music  and  dancing 
under  expert  instructors.  Sponson  and  war 
canoes.  Screened  bungalows.  Spring  and 
artesian  well  water.  Perfect  sanitation.  Best 
of  everything  for  the  best  girls.  Booklet  on 
request. 

Herbert  F.  Balch     Dept.  S     St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 


Connecticut. 

CAMP  NEHANTIC  FOR  GIRLS 

An  exclusive  sea-shore  camp.  Salt  water  bathing,  fishing,  crabbing; 
land  and  water  trips,  athletic  games  and  water  sports.  Experienced 
physical  training  director  in  charge  at  all  times.  Two  months,  $180. 
Booklet.  Me.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Davison. 

5333  Rising  Sun  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Camp  Avalon 

On  beautiful  Lake  Shaftsbury  in  the 
wilds  of  the  Green  Mountains.  Found- 
ed   on    the   Ideals    of    King  Arthur. 

A  girl's  camp  that  is  a  happy,  wholesome  place  with  high 
standards  and  full  round  of  land  and  water  activities.  A 
play  or  pageant  given  each  summer.  Riding  a  specialty.  Fine 
string  of  saddle  horses.  Trails  blazed  to  top  of  Taconic  range. 
Overnight  trips.  Hiking.  Camp  crafts.  Nature  study. 
Swimming  instruction  and  swimming  meets  with  cup  award. 

Camp  comforts.  Excellent  living. 
An  expert  counsellor  for  each  four 
girls.  Three  distinct  groups — Jun- 
iors 7-12.  Intermediates  12-15. 
Seniors  15- 19. 

Write    for    finely  illustrated 
booklet. 


Prof,  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Currier 


Summer  Camps;  for  Girls'— Contmueb 


Th< 


QUANSET 

On  Pleasant  Bay,  South  Orleans,  Mass. 

EXTENSIVE  additions  to  acreage,  buildings,  r  
and   equipment.     Special    opportunities  lor 
salt  water  swimming,  canoeing,   sailinc;,  tennis, 
dancing,  team  games.    Horseback  riding.  Expert 
instruction  and  leadership.    Red  Cross  Life  Sav-              ,         (  * 
ing    Corps    and    board   of   examiners.    Unusual  ^Jp^Mri^ 
n  suits  in  health  and  vigor.    The  same  personal         J**f  f 
care  and  supervision  by  the  directors.                                "  - 
Separate  camp  for  Quanset  kiddies.                                *  ' 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  W.  HAMMATT 
Box  1 
South  Orleans,  Mass. 


Cape  Cod  Camp 
For  Girls 

Camp 


The  Pioneer  Salt  Water 
Established  1905 


V. 


™1 
^ ^ 


For  girls  who  love  the  woods,  the  hills  and  a  rollicking  good 
time  iu  the  open.  Camp  Farwell  girls  know  the  joys  of  follow- 
ing trails,  of  the  straw  ride,  of  swimming,  boating,  horseback 
riding.  Magnificent  camp  setting  by  mountain  lake  in  pine 
woods.  White  Mountain  views  to  East,  Green  Mts.  to  West, 
Bungalows,  tents,  electric  lights,  hot  and  cold  running  water.' 
Careful  supervision.  Illustrated  Booklet.  Until  June  20  address 
Miss  Hosalie  P.  Sandorlin,  2814-27ch  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington  D  C 
After  June  20,  Wells  lliver,  Vt. 


New  Hampshire,  Portsmouth. 

CAMP  BEAU  RIVAGE 

French  camp  for  girls.    AU  sports.    Address  Secretary, 

57  E.  74th  St.,  New  York  City. 


THE  WINNETASKA 
CANOEING  CAMPS 


WE'RE  OFF  FOR  A  PADDLE  ON  THE  LAKE, 

IN  OUR  GRAY  CANOES  SO  TRIM; 
WE'LL  CRUISE  AMONG  THE  ISLANDS  THERE, 

AND  THEN  WE'LL  TAKE  A  SWIM; 
WE'LL  COOK  OUR  LUNCH  ON  A  SANDY  BEACH, 

WE'LL  COOK  OUR  SUPPER  TOO; 
WE'LL  PITCH  OUR  TENTS  IN  A  SHADY  GROVE  — 

WE'RE  A  WINNETASKA  CREW! 

WINNETASKA 

THE  CANOEING  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS 

SQUAM  LAKE,  ASHLAND,   NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
DR.  and  MRS.  JOHN  B.  MAY 

BOX  1321  COHASSET,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Wetomachek  Camps  for  Girls 

Powers  Lake,  Wisconsin 


Under  the  management  of  The  Chicago 
Normal  School  of  Physical  Education 

Junior  and  Senior  Camps.  July  and  August. 
For  girls,  ages  9  to  22.  A  strong  force  of 
trained  counselors.    References  required. 

Write  for  Booklet 
Registrar,  Box  18,  5026  Greenwood  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 


Maine,  Lin-e-kin  Bay. 

LIN-E-KIN  RAV  PATVTP  Ideal  camP  for  sirls  cn 
t     ^  WvBfl±*   coast  of  Maine.  Limited 

number.  Personal  care.  Arts  and  crafts.  Land  and  water  sports;  boat- 
ing; dramatics.    Dancing;  hikes  and  trips.    For  booklet, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  R.  Branch,  65  Fruit  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


New  York,  Star  Lake,  Adirondacks. 

CAMP  HOH-WAH-TAH  6th  season-  The  Frolic  Camp 
,.„„,        „  of  the  North  Woods.  Elev. 

1500  feet.  Non-sectarian.  Enrolment  100  girls  (8  to  18  yrs).  Special 
program  and  diet  for  juniors.  Camp  mother,  trained  nurse,  18  graduate 
counselors,  all  specialists.  Screened  open-air  bungalows  with  electricity 
and  running  water.  Modern  sanitation.  Junior  playground;  full  equip- 
ment for  all  land  and  water  sports.  Horseback  riding;  woodcraft,  life- 
saving,  posture  gymnastics,  crafts,  dramatics,  glee  ch'b,  overnight  trips. 
For  booklet  and  details  write  or  'phone  PROFESSOR  and  MRS.  A. 
BLACK,  3905  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY.  Telephone  Wads- 
worth  50-15. 


CAMP  ALLEGRO  SilvN!Hute 

At  the  gateway  of  the  White  Mts.  Tents  among 
the  pines.  Spacious  recreation  building.  New  porch 
dining  hall.  Individual  training  by  experts  in  land  and 
water  snorts.  Tennis.  Mountain  climbing.  Wood- 
craft. Nature  lore.  Music.  Dramatics.  Moderate 
terms.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 
Mrs.  Blanche  Carslens,  523  Washington  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 
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amp 


The  Island 
Camp  for  Girls 


econnet 

CHINA.  MAINE 

Regular  camp  activities  including  land  and 
water  sports,  over  night  trips,  and  horse- 
back riding.    For  booklet  address 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  TOWNE,  Lasell  Seminary 
122  Woodland  Park,  Auburndale,  Mass. 


Wisconsin,  Lake  Snowdon,  near  Rhinelauder. 

CAMP  BRYN  AFON  FOR  GIRLS 

16,000  feet  above  sea  level.    Screened  sleeping  bungalows  with  hard 
wood  floors;  saddle  horses;  athletic  fields;  craft  house;  infirmary.  All 
land  and  water  sports.     Faculty  composed  of  15  college  graduates, 
each  one  a  specialist.    For  illustrated  booklet  write  to 
MISS  Lotta  B.  Broadbridge,  700  West  Euclid  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Massachusetts,  West  Springfield. 

CATV/TP  VOTCTTlVr  For  Girls.  Situated  on  the  shore  of  a 
\^rt.iv±jr    x  uiv  u  ivi  beautiful  lake  almoat  at  cre3t  of  Berkshire 

Hills.  Altitude  1875  ft.  Best  of  instructors,  attractive  responsible  coun- 
cillors. Term  seven  weeks.  $200  includes  everything  except  tutoring  and 
horseback.  Mart  E.  Richardson,  69  Woodmont  Street. 


Trail's  End 


The  Kentucky 
Camp  for  Girls 


Write  for  Booklet. 
MISS  SNYDER,     364  S.  Broadway,  Lexington,  Ky. 


(amp(otuit 


For  girls  of  9  to  20.  Beauti- 
ful location  on  Cape  Cod  with 
fresh  and  salt  water  bathing. 
Horseback  riding,  tennis,  canoe- 
ing, all  field  sports  and  games. 
Swimming  taught  by  experts  on 
delightful  beach.  Girls  swim  not 
only  for  pleasure  bjt  for  strength 
and  health  building.  Tutoring 
if  desired.  Catalog.  Address 

Miss  Emma  L.  Schumacher 
Care  Miss  Beard's  School 
Orange,  N.  J. 


SUMMER  CAMP 

and 

TUTORING  SCHOOL 

Address  MISS  LAURA  S.  GILDNER,  A.M.,  Director 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

sco?OL  FOUR  SEASONS  G^s 

57  acres,  lake,  sleeping  porches,  formal  gardens;  farm. 
Athletics,  dancing,  tennis,  riding,  swimming.  Tutoring, 
college  preparatory.  Instruction  in  floral  culture,  farm- 
ing, dairying.    Separate  cottage  for  Juniors. 


for 


CHINQUEKA  CAMP  c  s 

Among  the  Litchfield  Hills 


A  healthy,  happy,  helpful  vacation  place  for 
thirty  girls .  8  to  14,  under  home  influences. 
Woods,  fields  and  lake  at  1000  ft.  elevation. 
Laud  and  water  sports.  Careful  training; 
sympathetic  comradeEhip.  Tents,  lodge,  cot- 
tage with  modern  plumbing.  Abundant  table 
with  farm  and  dairy  products.  Moderate 
rates.  Booklet. 
David  Layton,  Director,  669  Dawson  St.,  New  York  City 


On 
Bantam 
Lake 
Conn. 
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On  Sebago  Lake,  South  Casco,  Maine 
MRS.  CHARLOTTE  V.  GULICK 

Hotel  Hemenway  Boston,  Mass. 


ONEKA 

The  Pennsylvania 
Camps  for.  Girls 

Junior  and  Senior  Caraps  on  crystal 
clear  Lake  Arthur  in  the  heart  of 
the  Poconos.    Elevation  'J, 200  feet. 

Outdoor  life.    LaBting  friendships. 

Rustic  bungalows  and  tents  on 
lake  shore.  SPLENDID  EQUIP- 
MENT for  every  land  and  water 
sport.  Athletic  Field ;  Horseback 
Riding;  Gypsy  Trips;  Handicrafts; 
Dramatics;  Pageantry;  Music. 

Outdoor  Woodcraft  Council. 

Cultivation  of  personality  and  self- 
reliance.    14  seasons  and  not  an  ac- 
cident.    Mr.   and  Mrs.  Sipple  give 
their  close  personal    care  to  each 
girl    Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 
MR.  and  MRS.  E.  W.  SIPPLE 
Directors 
3o0  W.  Duval  St.,  Germantown 
Phila.,  Pa. 


Maine,  Monmouth. 

CAMP  MINNETONKA  a*;®*  a  thousand  feet 

of  lake  frontage  in  one  of 
nature  s  beauty  spots.  Bungalows  and  tents.  No  fogs.  Canoeing,  swim- 
ming, tennis,  etc.  Every  camp  comfort  and  pleasure.  Personal  attention 
Booklet.  Geo.  W.  Rieger,  Jr.,  Principal.    Northeast  School. 

5th  and  Race  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Camp  Idyle  Wyld  Invites  You ! 

Have  you  seen  its  booklet?  A  TRUE  GIRLS'  WONDERLAND! 
Limited  numbers.  Only  a  few  vacancies.  References  required. 
Season's  fees,  $500.00.    No  extras. 

The  Director,  Three  Lakes,  Wisconsin 


Sargent  Camps 

PETERBORO,  N.  H. 

The  Athletic  Camps  for  Girls 


Every  activity,  every  hour  of 
play  has  its  purpose  in  helping 
the  girl  toward  healthy,  happy 
life.  Skilled  leaders  train  the 
Sargent  Camps  girls  to  excel  in 
all  sports.  Woodcraft,  water 
sports,  hiking,  horseback  rid- 
ing, field  gamei,  pantomime, 
music  and  dancing. 

Junior  Camp.  Homecraft  for 
little  folks.  A  happy  combina- 
tionof  home-making  and  play 
in  large  play  houses. 

For  illustrated  catalogue  ad- 
dress Camp  Secretary,  S  Everett 
Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Wisconsin,  Green  Lake. 

SANDSTONE  CAMPS 

Three  camps,  150  girls,  ages  8  to  22.  Season  eight  weeks.  $325.  Tenth 
season-  Miss  Esther  G.  Cochrane, 

3722  Pine  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Minnesota,  Cass  Lake. 

KAWA  TI WIN  A  famp  for  girls  ftmo°B  the  pines  on  famous  Star 
,     ,  "  Island.    All  land  and  water  sports;  screened 

porches  for  sleeping  quarters;  library;  war  canoes;  canoe  trips-  wonder- 
ful beach.  Only  extras,  French  and  tutoring.  Sixth  season,  June  18  to 
August  27.    For  illustrated  book,  address. 

Miss  Winnifred  Schureman,  1780  Lyndale  Avenue  South, 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


Camp 
Quinipet 

Shelter  Island,  N.  Y. 


A  Salt  Water  Camp  for  Girls 

Eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  One  Mile  of 
Water  Front.    100  Miles  from  New  York. 

100  Miles  from  Boston. 
Quickly  reached  by  train  or  motor  car 

GIRLS  OF  ALL  AGES,  but  separate  camp  for  younger  girls, 
each  with  complete  equipment  of  canoes,  boats  and  newly  devised 
bungalow-  tents.    Modern  sanitation.   Frequent  surf-bathing  trips  to 
Amagansett  Beach. 

Adjoining  camp  for  older  people,  single  men  excepted.  Live  in  large,  handsome 
cottages,  or  in  tents.  Unusual  opportunity  for  those  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  spend 
vacations  or  week-ends.  Use  of  boats,  instruction  in  swimming,  rowing,  canoeing, 
sailing,  and  managing  motorboats  free. 

Myron  T.  Scudder,  of  the  Scudder  School,  New  York,  President.  Lester  H. 
Clee,  Vice  President.  Address: 


MISS 
244  W.  72nd  Street 


S.  N.  SCUDDER,  Registrar 


New  York  City 
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SILVER    LAKE    CAMPS  ADIRONDACK^ 


Separate  Camps  for  Juniors  and  Seniors 

ALL  sports  including  swimming, 
fx.  canoeing,  baseball,  basket-ball, 
tennis,  horseback  riding  taught  by  ex- 
perts. Jewelry  work.  Graduate  nurse. 
Sleeping  porches.  Open-air  dining 
room.  For  illustrated  booklet  address: 

Director,  Silver  Lake  Camps, 

Bradford  Academy,  Bradford,  Mass.,  or 

Secretary,  Silver  Lake  Camps, 

Apt.  6  F,  59  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  8688  Main 


Camp  Wuttaunoh 

Canaan,  New  Hampshire 


•  ■ 1  mm 


Why  do  more  than 
62%  of  Wuttaunoh 
girls  return? 

It's  the  horses,  the 
swims,  the  hikes,  the 
games,  the  good  will,  the 
helpfulness,  the  friend- 
ships and  the  place,  they 
just  can't  help  it. 

We  can  admit  about 
twenty-five  new  Wuttau- 
noh girls  this  year. 

Catalog 

and  Mrs.  Ethan  Allen  Shaw 

Northfield,  Vermont 


New  Hampshire,  New  London,  on  Lake  Pleasant. 

Real  Camp 

Life.    Tents,  Sleeping  Shacks,  Main  Bungalow,  Trained  Leaders. 
Music,  Crafts,  Sports,  Nature  Study.    For  booklet,  address, 
MISS  Florence  E.  Griswold,  313  Hope  St.,  Providence,  E.  I. 


EGGEMOGGIN  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS 

New  Meadows  Bay,  East  Harpswell,  Maine 

Ages  8-20.  Limited  to  40.  Seventh  season.  Early  enrollment 
necessary.   All  land  and  water  sports  under  trained  supervisors. 

Horseback  riding  free 
Tuition  $300.  No  extras  except  laundry.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  EDWARD  L.  MONTGOMERY,  Directors 
Mount  Ida  School  for  Girls  Newton,  Mass. 


WINNEMONT 


A  Camp  for  Girls 


On  Lake  Ossipee.  in  the  foothills  of  the  White  Mountains.  Special 
attention  to  happiness,  health,  and  safety.    Automobile  trips  to  our 
White  Mountain  Camp.    Canoeing,  swimming,  sailing,  horseback 
riding  archery,  and  all  sports.    For  illustrated  booklet  address 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Bsnlley,    Elinor  C.  Barta. 
Room  305,   14  Beacon  Si.,   Boston,  Mass. 


Massachusetts,  Orleans,  Cape  Cod. 

Mrs.  Norman  White's  Camp  for  Girls 

A  Seaside  Camp  in  the  pines.  All  pleasures  of  life  by  the  sea.  Outdoor 
sleeping  in  well-protected  cabins.    Limited  membership. 

Mrs.  Norman  White, 
Tel.  Morningside  3350.  424  West  119th  Street,  New  York  City. 


CAMP  TEGAWITHA 

FOR  GIRLS 
MT.  POCONO,  PA. 

An  ideal  camp  in  an  ideal  location  in  the  famous  Pocono 
Mountains — 2000  feet  above  sea  level.  Electric  light, 
hot  tub  and  shower  baths.  All  land  and  water  sports,  horse- 
back riding,  tramping,  nature  study,  arts  and  crafts,  Eng- 
lish reading.  Resident  physician.  Experienced  counselors. 
Wholesome,  well  prepared  food  and  pure  water.  Health 
and  safety  given  first  consideration.  For  booklet  address 
MISS  MARY  ANGELA  LYNCH        Mt.  Pocono,  Pa. 
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ROMANY  CAMP 

At  Woodstock,  Conn. 

The  Place  for  a  Girl— 7  to  18 


Planned  for  the  wisest  development  of  girls.  Healthy 
happy  growth  m  the  open-air,  woodsy  country.  Swim- 
ming, hiking,  horseback  riding  and  all  outdoor  sports 
under  expert  supervision.  Roomy,  comfortable  sleeping 
and  hying  lodges.  Good,  plentiful  food.  Ideal  location, 
easy  of  access.  Catalogue. 

STANLEY  KELLEY  Pomfret,  Conn. 


Pennsylvania,  Pocono  Mountains. 

PINE  TREE  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS 

On  beautiful  Naomi  Lake,  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  in  pine-laden  air  of 
Fooono  Mountains.  Four  hours  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
Bungalows  and  tents  on  sunny  hill.  Experienced  councilors.  Horseback 
riding,  tennis,  baseball,  canoeing,  "hikes"— all  outdoor  sports.  Handi- 
crafts, gardening.   10th  season. 

Miss  Blanche  D.  Price,  404  W.  School  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Camp  Owaissa 

On  Indian  Lake,  Adirondack.- 

With  all  the  delights  of  water,  mountains  and 
woodland  —  the  place  for  a  girl  who  wishes  to  be 
a  real  camper.  Post  office,  Sabael,  N.  Y.  For 
Booklet,  address 

Miss  Sallie  E.  Wilson,  Box  S 

National  Cathedral  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 


CAMP  CHEQUESSET 
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Hiss    Alice    II.    Fielding.  A.B., 
Box  18,  Randolph  Macon  Worn- 

The  Nautical  Camp 

for  Girls 
OntheTipof  CapeCod 

All  the  fun  of  life  in  and 
on  the  roaring  Atlantic. 
Wood  lore,  arts  and  crafts, 
scouting,  camp  crafts.  All 
field  sportG. 

Ileal  sailing  with  a  skilled 
sea  captain.  Special  (rips 
around  Pilgrim  land. 

Aquaplaning,  motor 
boating,  swimming,  fish- 
ing. Bungalows.  Each  girl 
always  in  the  care  of  an 
expert.  A  councilor  for 
every  three  girls.  Write 
for  illustrated  booklet. 

Wm.  G.  Vinal,  A.M., 
>x  25,  R.  1.  College  of  Edu- 
cation, Providence,  R.  I. 


ST.  NICHOLAS  CAMP  EDITOR 
353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Please  have  information  about  camps  sent  to  me. 

My  age  is   Location  desired   

Large  or  small  camp   

Name  of  camp  I  have  attended   

Name   __   

Address     _ 


Parent's  Signature. 


New  York,  Adirondack  Mountains. 
CAMP  CRT)  AT?  A  select  camp  for  girls  on  beau- 
„  -  „/4-K-  tiful  Schroon  Lake.  Land  and 
water  sports.  Excellent  bathing  beach;  safe  conoeing;  ex- 
penenced  councilors;  home  atmosphere.  First  class  table. 
Illustrated  book. 

Miss  A.  Fox,  Director,  324  Preston  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
 orMlss  A.  BEENKOPF.  503  W.  121st  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Michigan,  Detroit. 

VAGABONDIA 

A  call  to  the  mystery  and  delight  of  woods.    A  place  of  wholesome 
camaraderie.    A  stimulus  to  simple  and  joyous  living.   A  mountain  camp 
tor  girls,  limited  in  number.   Booklet.    Address  Florence  M.  Eis  938 
Delaware  Ave.,  Detroit,  or  Emily  McClure,  7  Glenada  PI.,  Brooklyn. 
Long  Island,  Bellport.  — — — 

CAMP  GRANGE 

Under  the  direction  of  experienced  Directress  and  Counselors.  Limited 
to  fatty  girls,  5-14  years.  Fifty  acres.  All  sports,  ocean  and  still  water 
bathing.  iVor  catalogue  address  Miss  C.  B.  Hagedorn  606  West 
137th  Street,  New  York  City. 


PATHFINDERS'  LODGE 

A  Woodland  Camp  for  Girls 

On  Lake  Otsego,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


With  unusual 
opportunities 
for 

study  of  art  and 
music. 


W,  itc  fur  Illustrated  Booklet 
MISS  VALERIE  DEUSHER, 

Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 

MRS.  DOUGLAS  BASNET, 

237  W.  74th  Street.  New  York  City 


The  Hanoum  Camps 

FOR  GIRLS 
THETFORD,  VERMONT 

Hill  Camp  for  girls  under  15  — Lake  Camps  for  those 
over  15.  Swimming,  canoeing,  and  all  water  sports  on  our 
own  lake.  Riding,  Gypsy  trips. 
Our  girls  go  home  strong  in  body, 
mentally  alert,  and  inspired  with 
the  highest  ideals.  13th  year. 
Illustrated  booklet. 

PROFESSOR  and  MRS.  C.  H. 

FARNSWORTH 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

All  counsellor  positions  filled. 
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CAMP  ABENA  for  GIRLS 

BELGRADE  LAKES,  MAINE 

Junior  and  Senior  Groups.    15th  Season.    Illustrated  booklet. 

MISS  HORTENSE  HERSOM,  Oaksmere,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 


CAMP 
A  R  E  Y 

Lake  Keuka 
NEW  YORK 

On  the  loveliest  lake 
in  New  York.  Wonder- 
ful swimming,  hikes, 
ramping  trips,  war 
canoes,  Bmall  canoes, 
Competitive  athletics, 
baseball,  basket-ball, 
field  hockey,  outdoor 
dancing,  weekly  shows 
and  parties,  camp 
paper.  Limited  enroll- 
ment. The  camp  where 
abound,  spirit,  health 
and  happiness. 

MRS.  A.  FONTAINE 
713  Eastern  Parkway 
Brooklyn    -    -    N.  Y. 
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"The  Call  to  Camp" 

— our  192 1  catalog;  pictures,  describes,  and 
prices  our  popular 

Dudley  Line  of  Camping 
Essentials  and  Accessories 

We  are  official  Outfitters  to  nearly  100 
camps.  Every  Dudley  product  is  positively 
guaranteed  as  to  workmanship  and  quality. 
All  orders  quickly  and  carefully  filled. 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of 
"The  Call  to  Camp" — sent  free 

CHARLES  H.  DUDLEY,  Inc. 


Hanover 

New  Hampshire 


Dept.  B 


Little  Bldg. 
Boston,  Mass. 


MACH-A-WA-MACH 

The  Children's  Camp         Catskill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

The  old  Van  Vechten  estate  at  Catskill  has  been  converted  into 
a  charming  summer  home  for  girls  3  to  14  years  and  boys  3  to  10. 
Camp  limited  to  SO;  councilor  for  every  4.  Complete  equipment; 
boating  and  all  suitable  sports.  Folk  and  "baby"  dances,  pageant- 
ry.  Military  training  for  boys.     Grace  T.  Lapham,  Director. 

The  Mothers'  Helper  and  Elementary  School 

870  Riverside  Drive,  (160th  Street)  N.  Y.  Tel.,  Audubon  435 


BEACON 

Separate  Camps  for  Juniors  and  Seniors 

Hillsview  for  Boys 
Hillcrest  for  Girls 

15  miles  from  Boston  in  the 
Blue  Hill  region.  65  acres 
of  athletic  fields,  farms  and 
woodland.  All  land  and  wa- 
ter sports.  Horseback  riding. 
Music  and  art  are  a  vital  part 
of  camp  life  for  all  campers. 
Tutoring,  Dancing,  panto- 
mime and  indoor  games.  / 
Hikes,  trips  to  the  ocean. 
Under  the  direction  of  Bea-  k&g 
con  School.  Address 


MRS.  ALTHEA  H. 
1440  Beacon  Street 


ANDREW,  Director 

Brookline,  Mass. 


New  York,  Cragsmoor. 

CAMP  BLUEBIRD 

For  the  smaller  children,  a  happy,  herlthy  summer,  on  a  moun- 
tain top,  ur.der  the  care  of  a  real  mother.  Pony  rides,  picr.ics, 
bathing,  hay-ride3.    No  tents.    Individual,  expert,  loving  care. 

Mbs.  C.  G.  Wright, 

P.  O.  Box  75,  Ambler,  Pa. 


For   Every  Girl 
SUMMER  IN  THE  GIRLS'  CAMP 

By  Anna  Worthington  Coale 

EVERYTHING  you  need  to  enable  you  to  fit  in  comfortably  at 
once,  understand  everything,  and  be  ready  for  all  the  activities 
and  customs  of  camps.  The  author  has  made  it  as  interesting  to 
read  as  a  good  story. 

THE  CENTURY  CO. ,  353  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City   

Who   Goes  to  Her  First  Camp 

This  Summer 


Price  $1.75 

Profusely  illustrated 
with  photographs  of 
actual  camp  activi- 
ties. At  all  book- 
stores. 
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BEACON 

A  Country-City  Boarding  and  Day  School 

For  Boys  and  Girls  of  All  Ages 

Distinctly  college  preparatory,  covering  all 
grades  from  kindergarten  to  college.  Special 
diploma  courses  for  students  not  wishing  to 
enter  college.  Household  Arts,  Music,  Art,  Sec- 
retarial and  Business  Courses.  Faculty  of  ex- 
perienced college  graduates.  3-acre  estate  with 
S  buildings  in  Boston's  most  beautiful  suburb. 
8s  acres  and  5  buildings  in  the  Blue  Hill  region, 
15  miles  from  Boston.  Hillsview,  the  school's 
summer  camp,  is  used  for  week  end  sports  and 
games.    For  catalog  address 

MRS.  ALTHEA  H.  ANDREW,  Principal 
1440  Beacon  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 


Massachusetts,  Bradford. 

THE  JUNIOR  ACADEMY 

A  preparatory  School  for  Bradford  Academy— Early  application  advisable. 
For  further  information,  address 

The  Secretary,  The  Junior  Academy. 


The  Ely  School  for  Girls 

ELY  COURT 
GREENWICH  CONNECTICUT 

In  the  country,  one  hour  from 
New  York  City.  Twenty-five 
acres,  modern  equipment.  Col- 
lege Preparatory,  General,  Sec- 
retarial and  Post-Graduate 
Courses.  Music.  Household  arts. 
Daily  work  in  the  studio.  Horse- 
back riding  and  all  summer  and 
winter  sports.     Sleeping  Porch. 


Stamford  Military  Academy 

A  preparatory  school  that  pursues  sound  educational  methods 
and  provides  a  thorough  training  for  mind  and  body.  Located  at 
Ossining  overlooking  the  Hudson,  convenient  to  New  York,  the 
situation  is  ideal.  Classes  are  purposely  small  and  students  are 
assured  individual  consideration  from  every  teacher.  The 
locality  permits  every  kind  of  outdoor  sport  and  the  gymnasium 
is  well  equipped  for  all  indoor  exercise.  Summer  Camp.  For 
catalog  address 

WALTER  D.  GERKEN,  A.M.,  Principal 

Ossining,  New  York 


Wflltin0      A  Country  Home  School  for  Girls 

*    *    _~~  55    f?"om  eisht  to  sixteen,  affiliated  with  the  best  preparatory  schools.  Twen 
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from  eight  to  sixteen,  affiliated  with  the  best  preparatory  schools.  Twenty- 
six  acres,  new  buildings,  ideal  location,  high  elevation  —  halfway  between 
Boston  and  Worcester,  near  Longfellow's  Wayside  Inn.  Outdoor  sleeping 
and  class  rooms,  if  desired.  Individual  care.  Teachers  for  all  branches. 
Mistress  of  field  games.  House  mother.  Family  life  emphasized. 
MR.  ELBRIDGE  C.  WHITING,  Amherst,  Yale,  MRS.  WHITING,  Wellesley,  Prim. 
12  CONCORD  ROAD,  SOUTH  SUDBURY,  MASS. 
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TENACRE 


A  Country  School  for  Young  Girls 
from  Ten  to  Fourteen  Years  of  A  ge 

PREPARATORY  to  Dana  Hall. 
Fourteen  miles  from  Boston.  All 
sports  and  athletics  supervised  and 
adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupil.  The 
finest  instruction,  care  and  influence. 

Miss  Helen  Temple  Cooke 

Dana  Hall,  Wellesley,  Mass. 
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Miss  Mason's  Summer  School 

This  well-known  school  is  offering  exceptional  coursesfor  summer 
work.  The  ideal  location  affords  a  splendid  opportunity  for  recrea- 
tion and  study.  Beautiful  and  historical  Tarrytown  is  a  wonderful 
place  for  a  summer  vacation.  On  the  Hudson  river,  45  minutes 
from  Fifth  Avenue.  Fine  courses  in  Secretarial  work.  Business 
Methods  for  Women,  Music,  Art,  Dancing  and  Authorship.  Em- 
phasis placed  on  tutoring  for  college  entrance.  Catalogue  for 
summer  or  regular  winter  school  sent  on  request. 

Address  Box  725 
For  Girls  and  Women  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Massachusetts,  South  Byfield. 

DUMMER  ACADEMY 

A  preparatory  school  for  a  limited  number  of  selected  boys.  Ideal 
country  location.  Moderate  fees.  International  reputation.  159th  year 
opens  September  20. 


CRESTALBAN 


Massachusetts,  Berkshire. 

A  school  for  little  girls  in  the  invigorating 
climate  of  the  Berkshires.  Thirty  minutes 
from  Pittsfield.  200  acres,  3  buildings.  Number  limited.  Special  care 
given  to  home  training,  character  development,  and  health.  Open  air 
classes.  Outdoor  sports.  Miss  Margery  Whiting,  Principal,  Berk- 
shire, Mass. 


New  Jersey,  Orange. 

MISS  BEARD'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

A  country  school,  13  miles  from  New  York.  College  preparatory,  special 
courses.  Music,  Art,  Domestic  Arts  and  Science.  Supervised  physical 
work  in  gymnasium  and  field.   Catalog  on  request. 

Address  Miss  Lucie  C.  Beard. 


Southf  ield  Point  Hall 

A  School  for  Girls.  Beautifully  situated  on  Long  Island  Sound  at 
Southfield  Point.  Intermediate,  general,  and  college  preparatory 
courses.  Music,  gymnastics,  athletics, andsports.  Horseback  riding, 
skating,  skiing,  52  minutes  from  Graud  Ceutral  Station,  New  York. 
Limited  enrollment. 

JESSIE  CALLAM  GRAY,  B.  A.,  Principal 
BERNICE  TOWNSEND  PORTER,  Assistant  Principal 
10  Davenport  Drive,  Stamford,  Conn. 


EASTFORD 

The  School 
for  a  Boy 

For  the  development  of  manly  boys 
into  good  citizens — leaders  of  men,  by 
a  rational  system  of  training  mind, 
morals  and  body.  Work,  self-respon- 
sibility, a  clean,  healthy  body  and  a 
vigorous,  well-balanced  mind  belong 
to  Eastford  boys.  College  preparation 
or  vocational  training.  Catalogue. 

STANLEY  KELLE  Y,  Director 

Pomfret,  Conn. 


A  Famous  Old  New  England  Country  School 

Twenty-five  miles  from  Boston.  College  Preparation.  General  Courses.  Domestic  Science  and 
Home  Management.  Strong  courses  in  instrumental  and  vocal  music.  Modern  Languages. 
The  school,  home  and  gymnasium  are  each  in  separate  buildings.  Large  new  sleeping  porch. 
Fine  new  Y.W.C.  A.  swimming  pool.  Military  drill,  horseback  riding,  excellent  canoeing,  trips 
afield.  Extensive  grounds.  All  sports.  Live  teachers.  Upper  and  lower  school.  SO  pupils. 
Catalog.  Address 

MR.  and  MRS.  C.  P.  KENDALL,  Principals,  28  Howard  Street,  West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
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The  Hedges 

NORTON,  MASS. 

The  Junior  School  of  House  in  the  Pines.  30  miles  from  Bos- 
ton. For  girls  under  fourteen.  A  large,  modern  home.  Sun 
parlors  for  class  rooms.  Play  fields.  Horseback  riding. 
Swimming.  A  wholesome,  simple  life  of  study  and  play 
that  makes  the  child  quick  to  feel,  anxious  to  know,  able  to  do 
 MISS  GERTRUDE  E.  CORNISH,  Principal 
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MILITARY  ACADEMY 

A  Big  School  for  Little  Boys 
Military  life  appeals  to  youngsters  — 
at  Page  it  is  combined  with  work  and 
play  that  develop  initiative  and  self- 
reliance.  The  growing  mind  is  guided  by 
wise  men  and  women  who  thoroughly 
understand  boys.  Every  advantage  of 
climate  and  location.  Large  modern 
buildings;  seven  acre  campus.  Let  our 
catalog  tell  you  all  about  us.  Soys 
grow  big  and  strong  in  California. 

ROBERT  A.  GIBBS,  Headmaster 

Route  7,  Box  947 
LOS  ANGELES  CALIFORNIA 


New  York,  Ossining-on-Hudson. 

OSSINING  SCHOOL 

For  Girls.    53rd  year.   30  miles  from  New  York.   Academic  and  economic 
courses.    Separate  school  for  very  young  girls.    For  catalog  address 
Clara  C.  I-uller,  Principal,  Box  5-N. 


Pennsylvania,  Swarthmore. 

THE  MARY  LYON  SCHOOL  ^JSSj'gS 

College  Preparatory,     Certificate  privileges.     General  and  Finishing 
Courses.     Opportunity  for  advanced   stud  v.     Open-air  claseiooms 
SEVEN  GABLES,  our  J  tin  ior  School  for  girlx'6  to  1  f.     U.  M.  CB1ST,  A.B 
FRANCES  L.  CRIST,  A.li.,  Principals,  Bos  1512,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


Woodland  Park 

Junior  Department  of  Lasell  Seminary 
For  Girls  under  15 

A  course  of  study  covering  all  gram- 
mar grades,  fitting  girls  for  Lasell 
Seminary  and  other  secondary  schools. 
Buildings  splendidly  equipped  for  the 
needs  and  comforts  of  young  people. 
Glass-enclosed  sun-parldrs  and  class- 
rooms. Gymnasium  and  swimming 
pool.  Playgrounds  for  all  activities. 
Catalog  on  application. 

Camp  Teconnet  opens  July  1st. 
GUY  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.D., 
Principal 
CHAS.  F.  TOWNE,  A.M., 
Assoc.  Principal 
Woodland  Road 
Auburndale  Massachusetts 


PEDDIE 

An  Endowed  School  for  Boys 

Peddie  graduates  are  now  leaders  in  scholar- 
ship and  student  activities  in  26  colleges 
They  learned  the  right  way  of  doing  the  right 
things  at  Peddie.  The  preparatory  courses  at 
Peddie  meet  the  requirements  of  the  best 
colleges  or  universities.  Athletics  and  out- 
door sports  for  every  student.  The  heallhv 
body  for  tho  clean,  vigorous  mind.  Swimmin" 
pool,  large  gymnasium,  60-acre  campus.  Lower 
school  for  boys  under  14.  Summer  Session 
July  11  to  September  2.  For  booklets,  address 
ROGER  W.  SWETLAND,  LLD. 
Headmaster 
B<"=  5-M  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


FARMINGTON 


MAINE 


Abbott  School 

"The  boy  at  Abbott  lives" 

Athletics  on  a  field  that  would  be  a  credit  to 
any  college.  Hiking,  camping,  snowshoeing, 
skiing,  a  winter  carnival. 

Small  classes  insure  rapid  and  thorough  work. 
Prepares  for  business  but  emphasizes  college 
preparation. 

Modern  methods  with  old-fashioned  thor- 
oughness. 

Fall  term  opens  September  28th. 

Catalog  on  request. 
MOSES  BRADSTREET  PERKINS,  Headmaster 


Pennsylvania,  Lancaster. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy 

Prepares  boys  for  all  Colleges  and  Technical  Schools.  Complete  modern 
Equipment  and  good  Physical  Training  Department.  Old  established 
School  on  basis  allowing  moderate  terms.    Catalogue  on  request. 

Address  E.  M.  Hartman,  Principal,  Box  432,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Pennsylvania,  Bryn  Mawr. 

THE  BALDWIN  SCHOOL 

A  Country  School  for  Girls. 
Elizabeth  Forrest  Johnson,  A.B.,  Head  of  School. 


NationalParkSeminary 

for  Young  Women,  Washington,  D.  C.  Suburbs 
JAMES  E.  AMENT,  Ph. D.,  LL  D..  President 
Presents  the  fundamentals  of  a  college  education  in  a  two- 
year  diploma  course.  Mu6ic,  Art,  Expression,  Domestic  Sci- 
ence and  otner  vocational  courses.  Athletics,  Gymnasium, 
swimming  pool,  outdoor  6ports,  riding.  18  minutes  from 
■Washington,  D.C.  Thirty-two  buildings  on  an  eighty-five  acre 
campus  make  a  home  where  cultured  environment,  healthy 
surroundiugs,  and  democratic  ideals  mould  the  well-bred  girl 
of  today  into  the  comprehensive  woman  of  tomorrow.  An 
early  enrollment  is  urged.    Catalogue.  Address 

Bogistrar,  Box  lfw.  Forest  Glen,  Maryland 
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The  Mitchell  Military  Boys  School 

A  school  that  appeals  to  the  young  American  boy  and  the  dis- 
criminating parent.  Exponents  of  clean  sport,  fair  play,  and 
thorough  work.  Development  and  maintenance  of  health  con- 
sidered of  first  importance.  Military  training  adapted  to  the 
age  of  our  boys.  Preparatory  to  larger  secondary  schools. 
Equipment  modern  and  complete.  100  acres. 
ALEXANDER  H.  MITCHELL,  Principal,  Box  S,  Billerica,  Mass. 


Miss  Hall's 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills,  on 
the  Holmes  Road  to  Lenox. 
Forty-five  acres.  One  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea  level. 


Miss  MIRA  H.  HALL,  Principal 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 


Connecticut,  Cornwall. 

RUMSEY  HALL 

A  School  for  Boys  under  15.    Yearly  rate  $1200. 

L.  R.  Sanford,  Principal. 

Louis  H.  Schutte,  M.A.,  Headmaster. 


Rhode  Island,  Providence. 

The  Mary  C.  Wheeler  Town  and  Country  School 

A  town  school  offering  opportunities  for  country  life  and 
sports. 

ProvidiInce,  Rhode  Island. 


School  Service  for  St.  Nicholas  Readers 


This  department  is  maintained  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers.  It  helps  parents  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  proper  schools  for  their  sons  and 
daughters,  always  remaining  conscious  of  the 
particular  needs  of  each  pupil. 

There  are  a  number  of  excellent  schools 
advertising  in  these  columns,  but  if  you  are 
perplexed  and  do  not  know  which  to  choose, 
we  will  gladly  advise  you  without  charge. 

Give  as  much  information  as  possible  when  writing.  Address 
SCHOOL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 

ST.  NICHOLAS  MAGAZINE 

353  4th  Avenue  New  York  City 
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Allen  Military  School 

A  country,  college  preparatory  school,  9  miles  from  Boston. 
The  group  system  prevails.  Gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  con- 
crete rink,  and  three  athletic  fields.    Upper  and  Lower  Schools. 

THOMAS  CHALMERS,  A.B.,  D.D.,  Direclor 
Portsmouth  Military  School  Under  Same  Management 
437  WALTHAM  ST.,  WEST  NEWTON,  MASS. 


HILLSIDE 

College  preparatory  and  special  courses.  Normal 
living  in  right  environment.  Every  comfort.  All 
healthful  activities.   Gymnasium.  Catalog. 

Margaret  R.  Brendlinger,  A.B.  Vassar 
Vida  Hunt  Francis,  A.B.  Smith,  Principals 


SCHOOL  FOR  GIFLS 
Norwalk,  Connecticut 


Powder  Point  School 

Will  Understand  Your  Boy 

—and  help  him  to  understand  himself.   Thorough  in- 
struction.   Clean,  snappy  athletics  for 
every  hoy.   Clearest  understanding  be- 
tween boys  and  masters.    Prepares  for 
college  and  gives  strong  gen- 
eral course.    Ages  10  to  19. 
Number  limited  to  sixty. 
Boys  must  furnish  evidence 
of  good  character.  Unique 
location  on  seashore.  Con- 
venient to  Boston.  Address 

RALPH  K.  BEARCE,  A.M. 
Headmaster 
27  King  Caesar  Road 
Duxbury,  Mass. 


Connecticut,  Stamford. 

MASSEE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  g^**  gjjja 

ration  for  college  and  scientific  school.  Junior  Department  for  boys  over  7. 
One  teacher  to  12  boys.  Attractive  buildings.  Beautiful  15-acre  campus. 
All  sports.   W.  W.  Massee,  Ph.D.,  Box  500,  Stamford,  Conn. 
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"STAMMERING 


its  Cause  ej\d  (\ire 
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You  can  be  quickly  cured  if  you  stammer.   Send  10  cents,  com 
or  stamps,  tor  288  page  cloth  bound  book  on  Stammering  and 
Stuttering.    It  tells  how  I  cured  myself  after  Stammering  and 
Sti'Uering  for  20  years.    BENJAMIN  N.  BOGUE 
i    178  Bogue  Building,  1147  N.  III.  St.   Indianapohsj 
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CAUGHT  IN  THE  ACT 


HENRY  ROSS     V>- ^  — 


By 


'  NE  fine  May  morning  about  seventy  years 
ago  a  little  French  boot-black  was 
standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  Pont 
Neuf,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  many 
bridges  that  cross  the  Seine  between  the  two  great 
divisions  of  Paris. 

The  boy  was  watching  for  customers,  but  there 
was  none  to  be  had  yet,  for  it  was  too  early.  At 
length,  finding  nothing  else  to  do,  he  took  a  piece 
of  chalk  from  the  one  untorn  pocket  that  he 
possessed  and  began  to  sketch  a  face  upon  the 
stone  parapet  of  the  bridge. 

A  strange  face  it  was,  very  broad  across  the 
jaws,  and  narrowing  as  it  sloped  upward,  so  that, 
with  its  curious  shape  and  the  pointed  tuft  of  hair 
that  stood  up  from  the  high,  narrow  forehead,  it 
looked  at  a  little  distance  like  an  enormous  pear. 
But  it  was  plain  that  this  was  the  likeness  of  some 
real  man,  and  that  the  boy  was  immensely  amused 
at  it,  for  he  chuckled  to  himself  all  the  time  he 
was  working,  and  more  than  once  laughed  out- 
right. 

So  intent  was  he  on  his  picture,  which  was  now 
nearly  finished,  as  to  be  unconscious  that  some 
one  else  was  much  interested  in  it,  too. 

A  stout,  gray-haired  old  gentleman,  very 
plainly  dressed  in  a  faded  brown  coat  and  shabby 
hat,  and  carrying  a  cotton  umbrella  under  his 


arm,  had  come  softly  across  the  road,  slipped  up 
behind  the  young  artist,  and  was  looking  at  the 
pearlike  face  on  the  wall  with  a  grin  of  silent 
amusement. 

And  well  he  might,  for,  strange  to  say,  his  own 
face  was  the  very  image  of  that  which  the  boy 
was  sketching  so  eagerly.  The  queer,  pear- 
shaped  head,  the  large  heavy  features,  the  tuft 
of  hair  on  the  forehead,  and  even  the  sly  expres- 
sion of  the  small,  half-shut  eyes,  were  alike  in 
every  point.  Had  the  little  artist  not  had  his 
back  turned,  one  might  have  thought  that  he  was 
drawing  this  old  man's  portrait  from  life. 

But  just  as  the  boy  was  in  the  height  oi  his 
abstraction,  and  the  single  looker-on  in  the  height 
of  his  enjoyment,  the  old  gentleman  happened  to 
sneeze  suddenly,  and  the  sketcher  turned  around 
with  a  start.  The  moment  he  caught  sight  of 
the  old  fellow  standing  behind  him  he  uttered  a 
faint  cry  of  terror  and  staggered  back  against 
the  wall,  looking  frightened  out  of  his  wits. 

"The  king!"  he  muttered,  in  a  stifled  tone,  as 
if  the  words  choked  him. 

"The  king,  at  your  service,"  answered  the  old 
gentleman,  who  was  indeed  no  other  than  King 
Louis  Philippe  of  France.  "It  seems  that  I  have 
come  up  just  in  time  to  serve  as  a  model.  Go  on, 
pray;  don't  let  me  interrupt  you!" 
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THE  PINCH-HITTER 


The  boy's  first  impulse  was  to  take  to  his  heels 
at  once;  but  there  was  a  kindly  twinkle  in  the 
king's  small  gray  eyes  which  gave  him  courage, 
and  looking  slyly  from  the  pearlike  head  to  the 
royal  model,  he  said,  "Well,  your  Majesty,  I 
did  n't  mean  to  make  fun  of  you ;  but  it  is  like  you 
— is  n't  it  now?" 

"Very  like  indeed,"  said  the  king,  laughing; 
"and  I  only  wish  the  pears  in  my  garden  would 
grow  half  as  big  as  that  one  of  yours.  However, 
I  'm  afraid  I  have  n't  time  to  stand  still  and  be 


sketched  just  now,  so  I  '11  give  you  a  likeness  of 
myself" — putting  a  gold  twenty-franc  piece 
(which  was  stamped  with  the  king's  head)  into 
the  boy's  brown  hand — "  to  copy  at  your  leisure." 

There  was  in  Paris  a  few  years  ago  an  old  French 
portrait-painter  who  told  his  friends  and  patrons 
that  the  first  portrait  for  which  he  had  ever  been 
paid  was  that  of  King  Louis  Philippe  himself, 
and  he  declares  that  "the  old  gentleman  was  not 
such  a  bad  fellow,  after  all." 


THE  PINCH-HITTER 

By  RALPH  HENRY  BARBOUR 


Jerry  Benson  took  the  path  to  the  ball-field,  his 
hands  in  the  pockets  of  his  trousers,  his  last  year's 
straw  hat  tilted  back  on  his  tow-colored  head, 
and  a  contented  smile  on  his  likable,  homely 
countenance.  The  smile  was  there  because  he 
had  just  finished  an  examination  and  was  con- 
scious of  having  done  extremely  well,  all  things 
considered.  The  June  morning  was  blue  and 
sparkling,  too,  and  there  was  a  quality  in  the  air 
(hat  reminded  Jerry  of  his  own  beloved  North 
Carolina  hills. 

Final  examinations,  he  reflected,  had  one  merit 
at  least — they  offered  spare  hours  which,  unless 
required  for  "digging,"  in  preparation  for  the 
succeeding  ordeal,  might  be  spent  out  of  doors  to 
the  profit  of  one's  soul  and  one's  batting  average. 
Just  now  it  was  his  batting  average  that  concerned 
him  more  than  his  soul,  for,  with  the  first  of  the 
Cumbridge  Hall  series  but  a  few  days  distant,  the 
order  had  gone,  forth  for  morning  practice  at  the 
batting-net,  and  Jerry,  substitute  center-fielder 
and  pinch-hitter,  was  on  his  way  thither. 

When  he  reached  the  field,  only  the  coach  was 
on  hand.  Mr.  Keegan  was  .sitting  on  the  bench 
along  the  first-base  stand  in  the  early  sunlight, 
his  hands  thrust  in  the  pockets  of  a  disreputable 
brown  sweater  and  his  gaze  fixed  in  contemplative 
serenity  on  the  toes  of  his  scuffed  shoes.  Seen  in 
that  attitude,  he  was  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to 
Jerry,  for  never  before  had  the  latter  seen  the 
coach  really  quiet!  Observing  that,  although 
bats  and  other  paraphernalia  lay  ready,  none  of 
the  pitchers  were  there,  he  was  minded  to  turn 
back  or  wander  on  toward  the  road.  But  at  that 
moment  Mr.  Keegan  glanced  up  and  saw  him, 
so  Jerry  kept  on. 

"Have  to  wait  awhile,  Benson,"  said  the  coach. 


"Train  was  to  be  here,  but  he  has  n't  shown  up 
yet.  Guess  he  will  be  along  soon,  though.  How 
are  you  getting  along  with  finals?" 

"Right  well,  I  reckon,"  said  Jerry.  "I  mean, 
I  reckon  I  '11  pass  all  right.  Course,  I  ain't  been 
here  very  long  and — and  it 's  sort  of  hard." 

"You  entered  in  January,  did  n't  you?"  asked 
the  coach. 

"Yes,  sir.  You  see,  Pap  could  n't  get  any  one 
to  take  my  place  in  the  store  back  home  and  so 
I  could  n't  come  no — any  sooner." 

"Your  father  has  a  store?  Where  do  you  live, 
Benson?" 

"Huckinsburg,  No'th  Ca'lina.  'T  ain't  my 
father  has  the  store,  though.  I  ain't  got  nary 
father.  Pap  Huckins,  he  took  me  when  I  was 
a  little  feller  and  looked  after  me." 

"I  see.    Like  it  here  at  North  Bank?" 

"Yes,  sir,  right  well.  There  's  a  nice  lot  of 
fellers  here,  sir." 

"Yes,  that  's  true.  Where  did  you  learn  to 
play  baseball,  Benson?" 

"Right  here,  I  reckon.  I  did  n't  know  much 
about  it  before  I  come — came  here.  Course, 
I  'd  play  at  it,  like.  We  fellers  at  home  had  a 
nine,  and  we  visited  around  and  played  other 
nines,  but  we  did  n'l  go  in  much  for  fancy  doings. 
Just  hitting  the  ball  and  tearing  around  the  bases 
was  about  all  we  did,  and  the  fellers  that  pitched 
did  n't  know  anything  about  curves  and  drops 
and  so  on.  They  were  pretty  easy,  and  I  got 
so 's  I  could  lambaste  the  ball  pretty  hard." 

"Well,  it 's  stood  you  in  good  stead,  son.  You 
certainly  hit  with  a  wallop  now.  I  understand 
the  fellows  have  dubbed  you  Three-Base  Benson." 

Jerry  grinned.  "Yes,  sir,  I  reckon  so.  Some 
of  the  fellers  call  me  that.    Seems  like  I  can't  hit 
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noth— anything  but  three-baggers— when  I  do 
hit." 

"Which  is  pretty  frequently,"  retorted^  the 
coach,  dryly.  "I  wonder  if  you  've  noticed, 
Benson,  that  I  've  never  insisted  on  you  learning 
to  bunt.  And  I  've  let  you  keep  your  own  style 
of  batting.  It  is  n't  quite  the  style  we  aim  at 
here,  but  I  was  afraid  that  if  I  tried  to  teach  you 


""I  UNDERSTAND  THE  FELLOWS  HAVE  DUBBED  YOU  THREE-BASE  BENSON 


our  way,  you 'd  make  a  mess  of  it.  And  I  did  n't 
want  to  ruin  a  good  free-hitter  by  trying  to  teach 
him  to  cramp  his  bat.  There  are  others  who  can 
lay  down  a  bunt,  or  crack  out  a  nice  little  base- 
hit,  and  so  I 've  let  you  alone  and  you  've  devel- 
oped just  the  way  I  wanted  you  to.  You  've 
got  a  fine  eye  for  the  ball  and  a  mighty  good  wal- 
lop, and  when  you  hit  them,  son,  they  travel! 
Don't  you  worry  because  they  're  always  three- 
baggers." 

"No,  sir,"  agreed  Jerry,  gravely.  "Reckon  I 
might  just  as  well  keep  on  specializing,  Mr. 
Keegan." 

"Right!  You  keep  on  specializing  in  three- 
base-hits,  Benson,  and  you  '11  fill  the  bill,"  laughed 
the  coach.  "I  'd  like  to  have  two  or  three  more 
such  specialists  on  the  team!  How  do  you  like 
playing  center-field?" 


"Fine,  sir.  Sometimes  it  gets  sort  of  lonesome 
out  there,  just  standing  around  and  not  doing 
much,  but  I  reckon  when  we  play  Cumbridge 
there  '11  be  a  heap  more  action.  Course,"  added 
Jerry,  hurriedly,  "I  ain't  expecting  to  play  in 
tncm — those  games,  but  whoever  does  '11  be  kept 

busy,  likely." 

"Maybe.  Still,  if  our  pitchers  work  the  way 
they  should,  there  won't 
be  much  hitting  on  Cum- 
bridge's  part,  I  guess. 
And  I  think  you  may 
J  count  on  playing  center 
in  one  of  the  games, 
Benson;  part  of  it,  any- 
way. If  you  had  the 
experience  Beech  has  in 
that  position,  I  'd  prom- 
ise it  definitely.  You  've 
tried  hard  and  you  've 
learned  a  lot  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  I  appreciate 
it,  son.  And  I  '11  see  that 
you  get  your  chance. 
When  you  do  get  it, 
stand  by  me,  Benson,  and 
come  through  with  the 
wallop!" 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  the 
boy,  gratefully  and  earn- 
estly, "I  'm  aiming  to  do 
the  best  I  can." 

"I  'm  sure  of  it.  You 
came  mighty  close  to 
winning  that  St.  John's 
game,  and  you  may  have 
another  chance  just  like 
it  before  we  're  through 
with  Cumbridge.  Here 
comes  Train  and  a 
Now  we  '11  get  to  work. 
By  the  way,  that  Cumbridge  pitcher,  Tanner,  has 
a  slow  ball  that  's  hard  to  get,  and  I  'm  going  to 
get  Train  to  imitate  it  the  best  he  can  so  you 
fellows  will  know  it  when  you  see  it." 

Three  days  later,  Coach  Keegan's  foresight 
counted  heavily  in  the  result  of  the  first  contest 
with  the  Dark  Blue,  at  Holly,  for  Tanner,  Cum- 
bridge Hall's  first-choice  twirler,  pitched  the  game 
through,  and  that  slow  ball  of  his  would  have 
proved  much  more  deadly  had  not  the  Light  Blue 
batsmen  learned  something  of  it  beforehand.  All 
North  Bank  School  went  with  the  team  and  wit- 
nessed a  remarkable  game  of  ball  that  went  to 
fourteen  innings  and  resulted  in  a  3-3  tie! 

A  pitchers'  battle  from  start  to  finish,  with 
Jack  Grinnel  opposing  the  red-haired  Tanner,  the 
contest  had  few  stirring  moments,  perhaps,  but 


couple  of  the  fellows. 
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was  seldom  lacking  in  the  sort  of  suspense  thai 
keeps  the  players  keyed  to  the  top-notch  of 
efficiency  and  the  spectators  on  the  edges  of  their 
seats.  All  the  scoring  came  in  the  first  three 
innings;  and  after  that,  until  it  became  necessary 
to  call  the  game  in  order  that  North  Bank  might 
catch  her  train,  it  became  a  test  of  endurance, 
with  defeat  certain  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  team 
that  "cracked"  first.  Perhaps,  had  the  contest 
gone  to  another  inning,  the  "crack"  might  have 
come;  but  as  it  was,  although  both  Grinnel  and 
Tanner  had  their  weak  moments  when  it  seemed 
to  their  respective  adherents  that  a  deluge  of  hits 
was  about  to  descend,  both  came  through  in 
triumph,  Tanner  with  a  record  of  nine  strike-outs 
and  Grinnel  with  seven.  The  Light  Blue  got 
eleven  hits  off  Tanner,  only  one  of  which  was 
good  for  an  extra  base,  and  the  Dark  Blue  got 
eight  from  Grinnel,  one  good  for  three  bags  and 
one  for  two.  Sharp  fielding  on  both  sides  sec- 
onded the  pitchers'  work. 

In  such  disappointingly  indecisive  fashion, 
then,  ended  the  first  game  of  the  series  between 
the  ancient  rivals,  and  North  Bank  departed  in  a 
downcast  mood.  But  before  school  was  reached, 
some  one  sagely  pointed  out  that  if  the  Light 
Blue  could  win  next  Wednesday's  game  on  her 
home  field,  she  would  have  the  series  and  the 
championship,  since  a  third  game  was,  by  the 
agreement,  called  for  only  when  the  first  two 
contests  left  the  matter  of  supremacy  undecided. 
And  a  tie  game  and  a  win  would  settle  the  ques- 
tion beyond  doubt!  Even  Jerry  Benson,  who 
had  adorned  the  substitute's  bench  all  the  after- 
noon, found  his  disappointment  lightened  by  that 
cheering  news. 

That  night,  in  Number  7  Baldwin,  Jerry  lis- 
tened while  his  room-mate,  Tom  Hartley,  who 
played  third  base,  discussed  the  situation  with 
Captain  "Pop"  Lord  and  "Tub"  Keller.  Pop 
played  at  first,  and  Tub  caught.  The  captain 
of  the  nine  was  much  more  optimistic  than  any 
of  the  rest.  "We  ought  to  be  mighty  glad  we 
managed  to  tie  the  game  and  did  n't  get  licked," 
he  said.  "As  it  is,  all  we  Ye  got  to  do  is  win  on 
Wednesday,  for  to-day's  game  is  as  good  as  a 
victory  in  that  case." 

"Well,  they  won't  start  Tanner  again,"  ob- 
served Tub,  "and  that  other  pitcher  of  theirs, 
Thorogood — " 

"What 's  his  name?"  interrupted  Tom  Hartley, 
incredulously. 

"Thorogood.  And  he  is  good,  but  not  so 
good  as  Tanner,  and  I  'II  bet  we  can  hit  him." 

"Maybe,"  objected  Tom.  "but  Keegan  will 
pitch  Thacher.    Keep  that  in  mind,  old  son." 

"What  of  it?  Look  at  their  records.  Hal 
has  won  as  many  games  as  Jack,  and — " 


"He  has  pitched  more  games,  you  chump!" 

"Never  mind,  he 's  all  right.  I  Ye  caught  them 
both,  and  I  know.  Besides,  if  Hal  wobbles,  Jack 
will  be  ready  lo  take  his  place.  Take  it  from 
your  Uncle  Bud,  fellows:  if  we  can  hit  Thoro- 
good, we  can  cop  the  old  ball-game!" 

'"If!"  murmured  Tom.  "There 's  a  whole  lot 
in  an  'if  I" 

But  Pop  Lord  Laughed.  "Keep  your  head  up, 
Tom.  Remember  that  we  '11  be  on  our  own 
grounds,  with  our  own  crowd  behind  us.  We  Ye 
got  to  do  it,  and  we  're  going  to  do  it!" 

Later,  when  the  two  room-mates  were  ready 
for  bed,  Jem-  said:  "Tom,  why  you  reckon  Mr. 
Keegan  did  n't  let  me  play  none  to-day?" 

Tom  paused  in  the  act  of  crawling  between  the 
sheets  and  hugged  his  knees  a  moment  before 
replying.  Then:  "Why,  I  figure  it  out  like  this, 
Jerry,"  he  said.  "Keegan  felt  a  lot  like  a  fellow 
walking  along  the  top  of  a  fence.  Just  as  long  as 
he  keeps  going  he  's  all  right,  but  if  he  stops  to 
change  his  feet  or  take  a  breath  or  anything,  why, 
over  he  goes!  That  game  was  mighty  tiddley 
toward  the  end.  Maybe,  if  Keegan  had  run  in 
some  new  chaps  to  hit,  we  might  have  broken 
through  and  copped  enough  runs  to  win.  And 
maybe  we  would  n't  have  done  anything  of  the 
sort.  He  'd  have  had  to  take  out  fellows  that 
were  playing  the  game  of  their  lives,  and  maybe 
the  old  game  would  have  blown  right  up.  Any- 
way, I  guess  that 's  the  way  he  figured  it.  Along 
toward  the  last  of  it,  about  the  best  he  was  hop- 
ing for  was  an  even  break,  for  Jack  was  getting 
mighty  tuckered." 

Jerry  nodded,  relieved.  "If  that  's  how  it 
was,"  he  said,  "I  don't  mind.  I  thought  maybe 
he  reckoned  I  was  n't  good  enough,  Tom." 

"Well,  that  's  the  way  it  was,  old  son,"  an- 
swered Tom,  cheerfully.  "When  you  get  through 
admiring  your  feet  you  might  just  douse  the  glim." 

Monday  was  a  day  of  hard  practice,  but  on 
Tuesday,  save  for  an  hour  of  easy  fielding  and 
batting,  the  team  had  an  afternoon  of  rest.  That 
night  there  was  an  enthusiastic  mass-meeting  in 
Hall,  and  North  Bank's  hopes  ran  high  as  she 
cheered  and  sang  and  listened  to  speeches.  Cum- 
hridge  Hall  descended  on  the  school  the  next  day, 
more  than  two  hundred  strong,  and  had  a  lot  to 
say  about  what  was  to  happen,  and  said  it,  more 
or  less  musically,  as  they  paraded  up  from  the 
station. 

Save  that  Thacher  was  on  the  mound  instead 
of  Grinnel  and  that  Royce  had  replaced  McGee 
at  second,  North  Bank  went  into  the  game  with 
the  same  line-up  that  had  played  in  the  first  con- 
test. McGee  had  injured  his  leg  in  practice  on 
Monday  as  a  result  of  trying  to  block  a  runner  at 
base.    His  injury,   however,   was  not  serious, 


and  there  was  no  question  of  his  ability  to  take 
his  position  back  should  Royce  not  give  a  satis- 
factory account  of  himself.  Jerry's  secret  hope 
of  going  in  at  center-field  was  blighted  when 
Manager  Birkenside  read  off  the  batting-list. 
Ted  Beech  was  again  slated  for  the  position,  and 
Jerry  once  more  joined  the  bench-warmers,  dis- 
appointed, but  uncomplaining. 

On  the  third-base  stand  one  whole  section  was 
vivid  with  dark-blue  banners.  Across  the  dia- 
mond, the  North  Bank  color  showed  more  pro- 
fusely, if  less  brilliantly,  and  North  Bank  cheers 
were  incessant  as  the  rival  teams  took  their  places, 
Cumbridge  at  bat  and  the  Light  Blue  in  the  field. 
Hal  Thacher  threw  a  few  wild  ones  to  Tub  Keller, 
the  umpire  called  "Play!"  and  the  head  of  the 
visitors'  batting-list  took  his  place  and  thumped 
the  rubber  determinedly  with  his  bat.  Then  the 
cheering  died  away  and  the  long-looked-for  game 
was  on. 

Hal  Thacher  caused  his  friends  a  lot  of  uneasi- 
ness that  first  inning,  for  he  appeared  to  be  suffer- 
ing from  stage-fright  and  had  much  difficulty  in 
finding  the  plate.  He  passed  the  first  man  up 
and  put  himself  promptly  in  a  hole  with  the 
second.  Fortunately,  the  latter,  when  he  did  hit, 
knocked  out  a  high  fly  to  short  left  that  Wayne 
Sortwell  captured  easily.  Again  Thacher  pitched 
four  balls  and  there  were  two  on.  Cumbridge 
cheered  and  shouted  and  stamped  hopefully.  In 
an  effort  to  catch  the  runner  on  second  napping, 
Thacher  wheeled  and  pegged  hurriedly  to  Jack- 
son, and  the  ball  slammed  into  the  dust  and 
trickled  into  the  field.  Before  it  was  retrieved, 
the  runner  had  slid  to  third.  A  moment  later, 
the  man  on  first  took  second  without  challenge. 
With  but  one  gone  and  men  on  third  and  second, 
the  outlook  seemed  far  from  rosy  for  the  home 
team,  but  Thacher  settled  down  long  enough  to 
strike  out  the  fourth  batsman,  and  then,  when 
the  next  man  hit  a  weak  one  to  the  in-field,  to  get 
the  ball  ahead  of  Royce  and  slam  it  to  Keller,  at 
the  plate,  in  time  for  a  put-out. 

Thorogood,  like  Thacher,  began  with  a  bad 
inning,  but,  as  in  the  other's  case,  escaped  punish- 
ment. Jackson  was  hit  in  the  ribs  and  took  his 
base,  Lord  hit  safely  for  one,  and  Conway  flied 
out  to  short-stop.  Royce  was  passed,  advancing 
the  runners  and  filling  the  sacks;  but  Tom  Hartley 
fanned,  and  Sortwell  was  an  easy  third  out, 
second  to  first.  After  that,  the  contest  proceeded 
uneventfully  to  the  fifth  inning.  Both  Thacher 
and  Thorogood  had  found  their  stride,  hits  were 
scarce  and  runs  entirely  missing.  In  the  fourth, 
Conway  reached  third,  with  two  out,  and  died 
there  when  Royce  fouled  out  to  catcher,  and  that 
was  as  near  to  a  score  as  either  team  got  in  the 
first  half  of  the  game. 
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The  fifth  opened  with  Cambridge's  hard-hitting 
left-fielder  at  bat;  and  that  youth,  a  canny  judge 
of  balls,  waited  until  Thacher  had  to  offer  him 
something  reasonable.  And  when  he  did,  he 
laced  it  into  far  center  for  three  bases.  That 
punishment  seemed  to  grieve  the  Light  Blue's 
pitcher  so  that  he  had  no  heart  for  his  work  in 
the  succeeding  five  minutes,  with  the  result  that 
two  more  singles  were  added  to  Cumbridge's 
column  and  two  runs  came  across.  A  fine  double- 
play  by  Jackson  and  Lord  stopped  the  visitors. 

North  Bank  went  out  in  one-two-three  order  in 
her  half  of  the  inning,  but  in  the  sixth,  after  hold- 
ing the  enemy,  she  brought  delight  and  confidence 
to  her  adherents  by  scoring  her  first  tally.  This 
came  as  the  result  of  a  pass  to  Tub  Keller,  followed 
by  a  nice  sacrifice  fly  by  Thacher  that  placed  Tub 
on  second.  Jackson  fanned,  then  Pop  Lord 
found  something  he  liked  and  slammed  it  through 
the  pitcher's  box,  and  Tub  scored.  Lord  went 
out  a  moment  later  in  an  ill-advised  attempt  to 
steal  second. 

There  was  no  scoring  in  the  seventh  inning  by 
either  side,  although  Cumbridge  got  men  on 
second  and  first  before  a  batting  rally  was  nipped 
by  some  fine  pitching.  That  inning  witnessed 
the  replacement  of  Beech  in  center-field  by  Jerry 
Benson,  and  the  return  to  his  position  in  the  in- 
field of  McGee  as  a  result  of  loose  playing  on  the 
part  of  the  hard-working,  but  inexperienced, 
Royce.  Of  the  Cumbridge  nine,  just  four  men 
faced  the  pitcher  in  the  seventh. 

For  North  Bank,  Conway  began  things  with  a 
bunt  that  placed  him  on  first  by  a  hair's-breadth. 
The  umpire's  decision  brought  loud  criticism  from 
the  visitors,  but,  since  he  was  ten  feet  from  the 
base  and  they  at  the  other  side  of  the  diamond, 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  he  was  in  a  better  position 
to  judge  the  play.  At  all  events,  that  decision 
brought  North  Bank  her  tying  run.  McGee's 
attempt  to  sacrifice  resulted  in  his  retirement,  the 
ball  dropping  softly  and  safely  into  second  base- 
man's hands. 

Then  it  was  Jerry's  turn;  and  as  he  took  his 
place,  a  ripple  of  laughter  arose  in  the  Cumbridge 
stand.  Jerry's  "form"  at  bat  was,  to  say  the 
least,  peculiar.  He  stood  well  back  from  the 
plate,  his  long  legs  wide  apart  and  his  bat  held  so 
far  back  that  it  lay  almost  across  his  shoulder- 
blades.  He  did  n't  swing  his  bat,  nor,  having 
once  firmly  established  himself,  did  he  move  at  all 
until  he  offered  at  a  ball.  He  just  watched  the 
pitcher  and  then  the  ball,  and  waited.  But  al- 
though the  Dark  Blue  rooters  expressed  amuse- 
ment, North  Bank  heralded  Jerry's  appearance 
with  joyful  acclaim,  while  the  out-fielders,  at  the 
command  of  the  short-stop,  who  was  also  Cum- 
bridge's captain,  wandered  farther  backward. 
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Thorogood  had  heard  of  Jerry,  as  had  his  catcher, 
and  while  the  Light  Blue's  rooters  expressed 
dissatisfaction  in  numerous  ways,  the  catcher 
stepped  to  the  right  and  Thorogood  threw  out  to 
him.  There  was  no  question  of  reaching  any  of 
those  balls,  and  Jerry  had  to  stand  there  helpless 
until  four  of  them  had  drifted  past  and  the 
umpire  motioned  him  to  his  base.  For  Jerry  that 
was  a  heart-breaking  and  degrading  experience, 
and  he  ambled  to  first  with  drooping  head,  quite 
as  though  he  were  personally  responsible  for  what 
had  occurred. 

It  was  left  to  Tom  Hartley  to  deliver  the  hit 
that  would  bring  Conway  home  and  place  Jerry 
on  second,  and  Tom  delivered  it  nicely,  in  the 
shape  of  a  screaming  single,  just  out  of  short- 
stop's reach.  But  that  ended  the  scoring  in  the 
inning,  for  Sortwell  struck  out  and  Keller  lifted 
a  fly  to  right-field  that  retired  the  side. 

There  was  no  scoring  in  the  eighth.  For  that 
matter,  no  one  reached  first  base  for  either  team. 
The  rival  pitchers  were  going  strong  again,  and 
two  strike-outs  fell  to  each. 

The  ninth  started  with  the  head  of  Cumbridge's 
batting-list  up.  W  ith  one  man  out,  a  fly  to  short 
left  eluded  Sortwell,  and  the  runner,  taking  a 
desperate  chance,  went  on  to  second  and  slid 
under  McGee's  arm  just  as  the  latter  swooped 
around  the  ball.  That,  too,  was  a  questionable 
decision,  perhaps,  in  which  case  it  evened  up  for 
the  former  one.  When  the  dust  had  settled, 
Thacher  tried  hard  to  strike  out  the  Dark  Blue's 
captain.  But  with  two  strikes  on  him  and  one 
ball,  that  youth  caught  a  hook  on  the  tip  of  his 
bat  and  arched  it  nicely  out  of  the  in-field  just 
where  no  one,  lacking  wings,  could  possibly  get 
under  it.  Captain  Lord  and  McGee  both  tried 
for  it,  and  Conway  came  in  from  right  at  top 
speed;  but  the  ball  fell  safely  to  earth,  and  the 
runner  on  second  took  third  and  was  only  pre- 
vented from  going  home  by  quick  action  on  Lord's 
part.  As  it  was,  he  scuttled  back  to  his  base  and 
was  glad  to  reach  it  again.  The  Cumbridge  cap- 
tain went  to  second  on  the  first  delivery.  With 
men  on  third  and  second  and  but  one  out,  North 
Bank's  chance  to  pull  out  safely  looked  very  dim. 
But  when,  a  few  minutes  later,  the  next  batsman 
had  hit  weakly  to  short-stop,  and  Jackson,  after 
holding  the  runners,  delivered  the  ball  to  Lord  in 
the  nick  of  time,  the  home  team's  stock  advanced 
many  points.  And  presently  the  suspense  was 
over,  for,  after  knocking  two  fouls  into  the  right- 
field  stand,  the  Cumbridge  first  baseman  drove 
the  ball  straight  at  Lord's  head,  and  Pop,  more 
than  half  in  self-defense,  put  up  his  hands  and, 
fortunately  for  North  Bank,  it  stuck  there! 

'Another  tie  game!"  was  the  prediction  of 
many  in  the  stands  as  the  teams  changed  places 


for  the  last  half  of  the  ninth  inning.  But  on  the 
North  Bank  bench  that  belief  did  n't  hold.  "Go 
after  them,  fellows,"  said  Captain  Lord,  earnestly. 
And,  "Let  's  take  this  game  now,"  said  the 
coach,  quietly.  "Don't  let  him  fool  you,  boys. 
Make  him  pitch  to  you.  You  know  what  to  do, 
Conway.    Let 's  have  it!" 

"Conway  up!"  called  Birkenside.  "McGee  on 
deck!    Smash  it,  Dud!" 

Yet,  although  Conway  twice  tried  his  hardest 
to  lay  down  a  bunt  that  would  allow  his  fast  legs 
to  take  him  to  first  ahead  of  the  throw,  he  failed; 
and  with  two  strikes  and  two  balls  against  him, 
the  best  he  could  do  was  a  weak  grounder  that 
was  easily  fielded  by  third  baseman  and  pegged 
to  first  well  ahead  of  the  batsman.  The  North 
Bank  cheers,  which  had  dwindled  away  with  the 
cheerers'  trust  in  Dud,  began  again  as  McGee 
strode  to  the  plate.  But  McGee  repeated  Con- 
way's fizzle  with  the  first  pitched  ball !  Again 
third  pegged  unhurriedly  to  first  for  the  out. 
Cumbridge  yelled,  wildly  and  triumphantly. 
Many  less  interested  spectators  were  already 
dribbling  toward  the  gate,  sensing  an  extra-inn- 
ing contest  that  woidd  drag  along  interminably 
without  a  decision.  But  North  Bank  was  cheer- 
ing again  now,  undismayedly,  even  with  a  new 
note  of  fervor;  not  only  cheering,  but  chanting! 
And  the  chant  was  this: 

"Benson!  Benson!  Three-Base  Benson!  Ben- 
son!   Benson!    Three-Base  Benson!" 

"If  he  can  deliver  one  of  those  wallops  of  his," 
muttered  Lord,  hopefully,  to  Coach  Keegan,  'and 
get  to  third,  I  '11  bet  Hartley  can  bring  him  the 
rest  of  the  way!" 

"He  will,  I  guess,  if  that  pitcher  will  give  him  a 
chance,"  was  the  reply.  "If  he  knows  his  busi- 
ness, though,  he  will  pass  him,  as  he  did  before." 

But  with  two  out,  the  bases  empty,  and  a  tired 
arm  at  his  side,  Thorogood  shook  his  head  at  the 
catcher's  signal  for  a  throw-out.  He  wanted  to 
end  the  inning.  He  did  n't  believe  altogether  in 
Benson's  ability  as  a  hard  hitter  and  felt  fairly 
certain  that,  if  he  could  n't  dispose  of  him  on 
strikes,  he  could  make  his  hit  a  fly  to  the  out-lield. 

Jerry,  eying  Thorogood  anxiously,  heaved  a 
great  sigh  of  relief  as  the  first  delivery,  instead  of 
passing  wide  of  the  plate,  developed  into  a  drop. 
In  fact,  he  was  so  relieved  that  he  did  n't  even 
offer  at  it,  nor  show  surprise  or  resentment  when 
the  umpire  called  it  a  strike.  Instead,  he  grinned 
slightly,  with  his  eyes  more  than  his  mouth,  took 
a  firmer  grip  on  his  bat,  spread  his  legs  by  another 
inch,  and  waited.  The  cheers  from  the  right- 
field  stand  were  continuous — designed,  I  fear,  as 
much  to  discourage  the  pitcher  as  to  encourage 
Jerry. 

Another  delivery  went  past,  this  time  a  pal- 
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pable  ball,  wide  of  the  plate.  Then  Thorogood 
tried  another  drop.  It  had  worked  before,  so 
why  not  again?  Jerry  watched  the  wind-up, 
watched  the  ball  start  from  the  pitcher's  hand, 
watched  it  speed  toward  him  like  a  gray-white 
streak,  watched  it — no,  he  did  n't  watch  it  after 
that,  for  he  had  dropped 
his  bat  and  was  racing 
to  first ! 

About  him  arose  a 
thunder  of  shrill  paeans 
of  joy  that,  as  he  swung 
around  first,  dwindled  to 
something  approaching 
silence.  But  in  another 
instant  the  shouting  grew 
again;  for  far  out  on  the 
green  expanse  of  sunlit 
turf,  center-fielder  and 
right-fielder  had  turned 
and  were  running  back 
as  fast  as  their  legs 
would  carry  them !  And 
around  the  bases  went 
Jerry,  past  second  and  on 
to  third,  and  would  have 
stopped  there  in  com- 
formity  to  long  custom 
had  not  Jackson  waved 
and  shouted  him  onward. 

"Go  on,  Jerry!"  roared 
And}'.  "Go  on,  yon  idiot! 
It 's  a  home-run!" 

Some  three  and  a  half 
hours  later,  Pop  Lord 
arose  at  his  place  beside 
the  banquet  board  and 
held  a  glass  aloft.  They 
had  eaten  and  sung  and 
cheered  and  eaten  more, 
those  twenty  happy  ban- 
queters, and  now,  replete 
and  comfortably  weary, 
they  had  demanded  a 
speech  from  the  retiring 
captain. 

"Fellows,"  responded 
Pop,"and Coach  Keegan, 

I  'm  a  heap  too  tired  to  make  a  speech.  I  would 
if  I  could,  but  you  '11  just  have  to  excuse  me,  I 
guess.  All  I  Ve  got  to  say  is  this:  I  'm  mighty 
happy.  And  I 'm  mighty  grateful  to  you  fellows, 
each  and  every  one  of  you,  for  the  way  you  've 
worked  with  me  to  make  this  evening  one  of  the 


jolliest  of  my  short  life.  And  to  our  coach  for  the 
way  he  's  toiled  with  us  and  kept  his  temper  many 
times  when  he  might  have  let  go  with  no  blame 
to  him!  And — and  to  one  other.  So  here 's  to 
Three-Base  Benson — "  He  stopped  short  in  his 
burst  of  oratorv  and  shook  his  head. 


"AROUND  THE  BASES  WENT  JERRY,  PAST  SECOND  AND  ON  TO  THIRD" 

"Hold  on!  That  won't  do!  To  Home-Run 
Benson,  the  pinch-hitter  with  the  punch!  Let 's 
hear  it!" 

And  he  did  hear  it.  And  so  did  Jerry,  who, 
although  shorn  of  his  title,  looked  strangely  con- 
tent and  happy. 


MANUFACTURED  MOTIVES 


By  LOUISE  WHITEF1ELD  BRAY 


"Tell  her  not  to  come,"  said  Barbara,  in  so 
decisive  a  tone  that  her  mother  looked  up  in 
surprise  from  the  letter  she  had  just  read  aloud. 

"Not  come!    Your  cousin!" 

"Two  or  three  times  removed." 

"But  her  mother  and  I  grew  up  next  door  to 
each  other.  I  don't  believe  you  half  heard  Cou- 
sin Mary's  letter.  Her  husband  must  go  to  a 
sanitarium  for  a  month.  Naturally,  she  will  go 
with  him,  and  naturally  she  thought  of  sending 
Joan,  or  Jo-an — I  never  can  remember  how  to 
pronounce  the  child's  name — here." 

"I  don't  see  why  we  have  to  have  a  distant 
relative — particularly  one  we  don't  know  well 
enough  to  call  by  her  right  name — stay  a  whole 
month  with  us." 

"Barbara  Bennett,  whatan  inhospitable  speech ! 
You  always  love  company.  Why  don't  you  want 
your  cousin,  child?" 

"She  '11  be  bored  to  death  and  hate  it  and  us, 
and  then  I  shall  hate  her.  She 's  lived  in  Europe 
most  of  her  life,  been  everywhere  and  done  every- 
thing there  is  to  do,  and  still  she 's  only  eighteen. 
What  could  I  do  with  her?" 

"You  need  n't  do  anything.  Her  mother  wants 
her  to  rest  after  a  very  gay  winter  in  London,  she 
says." 

"If  she  needs  rest,  she 'd  better  go  to  the  sani- 
tarium too." 

"She  is  n't   ill.    She  simply  needs 
country  life  for  a  while." 

"She  '11  get  it  in  Bromfield.  There  can't  be  a 
quieter  town  in  Massachusetts." 

"You  had  lots  of  good  times  here  last  summer." 

"I  did,  Mother,  but  she  's  different.  Imagine 
taking  her  to  a  dance  at  the  inn  when  she 's  used 
to  balls,  perhaps  in  castles.  And  can  you  see 
her  dancing  with  boys  of  sixteen  or  seventeen, 
when  she  's  had  princes  for  partners?" 

"You  're  a  horrid  little  snob,  Barbara.  I 
neither  understand  nor  like  your  attitude.  The 
only  thing  that  matters  is  that  an  old  friend  has 
asked  my  help.  I  shall  send  a  letter  to  Mary  at 
once." 

Mrs.  Bennett  went  to  write,  very  much  dis- 
turbed by  what  seemed  to  her  a  strange  new 
"streak"  in  her  sixteen-year-old  daughter.  She 
did  not  know  that  Barbara's  irritation  was  due 
not  so  much  to  the  proposed  visit  as  to  another 
cause. 

Barbara  had  just  graduated  from  the  town 
academy  with  first  honors.  She  had  been  vice- 
president  of  her  class,  editor  of  the  school  paper, 


a  quiet 


and  tennis  champion.  She  wanted  to  go  to 
college — yearned  to  go  as  only  a  girl  of  sixteen 
can  yearn,  with  room  in  her  mind  and  heart  for  no 
other  feeling.  Yet  she  knew  it  was  impossible. 
College  required  money,  which  Mrs.  Bennett,  a 
widow  with  a  small  property,  could  provide  only 
by  selling  the  house  in  which  they  lived'  and 
which  had  been  the  home  of  Bennetts  since  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Therefore,  Bar- 
bara never  mentioned  college  to  her  mother,  lest 
she  propose  to  sacrifice  the  place  which  held  all 
her  dearest  memories.  Mrs.  Bennett  knew  only 
that  Barbara  planned  to  teach,  preparing  at  a 
normal  school  in  a  neighboring  town.  The  long- 
ing to  go  to  college,  however,  persisted  like  a  dull 
ache  in  Barbara's  heart.  It  was  not  surprising 
that  she  vented  her  feeling  at  the  first  excuse. 

When,  a  few  weeks  later,  Joan  arrived,  Barbara 
met  her  at  the  little  old  vine-covered  station. 

"She  '11  wear  French  hats  and  French  heels  and 
talk  with  an  accent,"  Barbara  said  to  herself,  as 
she  stalked  up  and  down  the  platform.  "And 
every  other  sentence  she  '11  say,  'When  my  father 
was  ambassador  to  Spain';  or,  'The  last  time  I 
was  in  Constantinople.'  She  '11  have  to  be  enter- 
tained every  minute,  though  I  have  n't  the  ghost 
of  an  idea  how  I  'm  going  to  do  it." 

In  spite  of  her  doleful  anticipations,  Barbara 
felt  a  thrill  of  pride  as  she  caught  sight  of  the  girl 
who,  she  knew,  must  be  Joan.  She  had  the 
delicate,  fluctuating  color  that  often  accompanies 
auburn  hair,  and  a  smile  that  seemed  to  crinkle 
her  whole  face  with  pleasure.  While  Barbara 
saw  only  that  Joan's  suit  and  hat  were  simple  and 
becoming,  a  more  experienced  observer  would 
have  perceived  the  perfection  of  material  and 
cut. 

Joan  ran  straight  to  Barbara  and  threw  her 
arms  around  her. 

"It  's  wonderful  to  see  'home  folks'  after  all 
these  years!"  she  cried. 

When  Barbara  asked  for  baggage-checks,  Joan 
gave  her  one,  pointing  out  a  small  steamer-trunk 
in  the  truck-load  left  by  the  departing  train. 

At  Barbara's  glance  of  surprise,  Joan  asked, 
"What  's  the  matter?" 

"I  thought  you  'd  have  several  trunks,"  an- 
swered Barbara. 

"Oh,  should  I?"  The  older  girl  looked  dis- 
turbed. "Mother  counted  on  Bromfield  being  the 
quiet  town  she  used  to  know.  I  '11  send  for  more 
things  if  you  think  I  'd  better." 

"Bromfield  has  n't  changed.    Your  mother  was 
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right  ia  thinking  you  would  n't  have  much  chance  carved  panel  over  the  door  of  the  parsonage, 

to  wear  good  clothes  here."  "She  's  putting  that  on,"  thought  Barbara. 

Joan  started  to  explain.  "It  's  not  that;  we  "She  can't  make  me  believe  she  likes  these  corn- 
always  travel  as  light  as  possible."  Meanwhile,  mon  old  houses  when  she  's  seen  every  big  city 
she  was  thinking,  "What  an  ungracious  person  my  in  Europe." 

young  cousin  is!"  .     The  expression  on  Joan's  face,  however,  was 

Barbara  was  thinking,  too.    "It  's  perfectly  certainly  not  "put  on,"  as  she  stood  in  front  of 


"  TO  THINK  OF  LIVING  IN  SUCH  A  PLACE  ALL  ONE'S  LIFE!'  JOAN  SAIL)  SOFTLY" 


horrid  of  her  to  twit  us  the  first  thing  with  living 
in  a  little  out-of-the-way  town."  Even  as  she 
thought  this,  she  knew  she  was  not  being  fair. 
She  was  doing  that  easiest  thing  in  the  world, 
manufacturing  motives  for  other  people's  words. 

As  they  started  down  the  main  street  of  Brom- 
field,  arched  above  with  ancient  elms,  Joan 
stopped  with  an  exclamation  of  delight.  Through 
the  trees  she  caught  glimpses  of  well-built  and 
well-placed  houses,  giving  that  atmosphere  of 
comfort  and  quiet  dignity  characteristic  of  the 
earlier  New  England  towns.  She  insisted  on  a 
criss-cross  path  up  the  street,  in  order  that  she 
might  have  a  closer  view  of  a  colonial  doorway 
or  a  brick-pathed  garden.  Joan  seemed  to  Bar- 
bara ridiculously  pleased  to  discover  the  hand- 


Barbara's  own  house,  with  its  beautifully  pro- 
portioned white  pillars,  wide  porch,  and  green 
terrace. 

"To  think  of  living  in  such  a  place  all  one's 
life!"  she  said  softly.  "The  house  itself  would  be 
a  rebuke  to  anything  not  fine  or  kindly.  Don't 
you  love  it,  Barbara?" 

"Of  course,"  answered  Barbara,  less  fluent  than 
Joan.  She  was  thinking  with  relief  that,  by 
never  mentioning  college  to  her  mother,  she  had 
never  caused  her  to  consider  selling  the  old  place. 

By  supper-time,  Joan  and  Barbara  had  chat- 
tered about  a  multiplicity  of  subjects,  but  Joan 
had  not  mentioned  the  last  time  she  was  in  Con- 
stantinople nor  her  father's  justly  famous  diplo- 
matic career.    Instead,  she  had  shown  an  eager 
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interest  in  the  details  of  Barbara's  own  school-girl 
life  and  the  boys  and  girls  she  was  about  to  meet. 

Suddenly  Barbara,  condensing  a  coasting  acci- 
dent into  a  single  sentence,  said  abruptly,  "You 
would  n't  be  interested — you  've  probably  been 
coasting  in  Switzerland." 

"I  have,  but — "  began  Joan. 

Unfortunately,  the  tinkle  of  a  silver  bell  an- 
nounced supper  before  she  could  express  the 
bewilderment  she  felt  at  Barbara's  tone.  In  her 
own  room  that  night,  she  wrote: 

Mother  dear,  if  it  were  n't  for  Cousin  Ellen,  who 
really  seems  glad  to  have  your  daughter  here,  I  should 
be  tempted  to  take  the  quickest  train  back  to  you.  My 
cousin  Barbara  does  not  like  me.  She  may  remember 
that  the  last  time  we  met, — she  was  five  and  I  was 
seven, —  I  slapped  her.  Do  you  suppose  she  'd  feel  more 
kindly  toward  me  if  I  let  her  slap  me  now  to  even  the 
score?  She  is  perfectly  polite  and  hospitably  solicitous 
as  to  the  number  of  towels  on  my  rack,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains,—difficult  as  it  will  be  for  you  to  comprehend, — 
she  does  not  like  me.  I 'd  feel  more  disturbed  if  I  could 
think  of  anything  I  'd  said  or  done  in  the  half-day  I 've 
been  here,  but  so  far  I  've  used  my  very  best  comp'ny 
manners.  A  thought!  Did  you,  by  any  chance,  with 
your  maternal  prejudice,  make  me  out  to  Cousin  Ellen 
such  a  paragon  as  any  normal  girl  would  inevitably  des- 
pise in  advance?  Did  you  do  that,  Misguided  Parent? 
Well,  it  won't  take  long  to  correct  such  an  impression 
if  you  did ! 

Meanwhile,  Barbara  was  talking  with  her 
mother  about  their  guest.  Mrs.  Bennett  de- 
clared herself  delighted  with  the  girl,  her  poise, 
adaptability,  and  sincerity. 

"Who  would  n't  have  poise,"  demanded  Bar- 
bara, "with  all  her  chances  to  get  it?  And  I 
don't  see  why  you  say  she  's  sincere.  She  's 
pretending  all  the  time,  just  to  be  pleasant  and 
make  a  good  impression." 

"Do  you  think  you  are  justified  in  making  such 
a  remark?"  asked  Mrs.  Bennett,  quietly. 

"Well,  she  kept  me  talking  an  hour  this  after- 
noon about  school  and  the  girls  and  what  we  do 
for  amusement  in  the  winter.  She  led  me  on 
with  questions  as  if  she  were  really  interested." 
"Why  should  n't  she  be  interested?" 
"Now,  Mother,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do.  I 
did  n't  realize  what  a  fool  I  was  making  of  myself 
until  the  supper-bell  rang." 

"Barbara,  I  thought  you  prided  yourself  on 
being  fair.  You  're  not  giving  Joan  even  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  You  have  no  right  to  sup- 
pose she  means  anything  but  what  she  says.  I 
am  tempted  to  follow  your  own  example  and  read 
into  your  words  motives  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  find  there — injustice  and  envy  of  other  people's 
good  fortune." 

Barbara  flushed.    "You  '11  see  I 'm  right  before 
she  has  been  here  very  long." 

During  the  first  week  of  Joan's  visit,  Barbara 
fought  a  battle  between  her  stubborn  determina- 
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tion  to  stick  to  the  point  of  view  she  had  adopted 
before  she  saw  Joan,  and  the  sense  of  fairness 
which  she  ordinarily  possessed.  Joan  soon  won 
Barbara's  respect,  at  least,  by  defeating  her,  the 
amateur  champion  of  Bromfield,  at  tennis. 
•  Barbara's  friends,  too,  "fell  for  Joan  strong,"  as 
Tom  Elder  put  it.  Still  there  remained  a  reser- 
vation in  Barbara's  mind.  She  could  not  quite 
believe  that  Joan  was  having  as  good  a  time  as  she 
said,  that  she  was  not  constantly  comparing  the 
simple  amusements  of  Bromfield  with  the  gaiety 
of  foreign  cities,  and  the  boys  and  girls,  who  were 
just  ready  for  college,  with  the  young  diplomats 
and  noted  people  she  had  known  abroad.  Joan 
never  volunteered  any  information  about  these 
personages,  though  she  was  very  willing  to 
answer  the  questions  of  the  eager  young  Brom- 
fieldians. 

It  was  Joan,  indeed,  who  started  an  "Explorers' 
Club"  in  Bromfield,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
"traveling  at  home."    Joan,  thanks  to  her  father, 
a  historian  by  avocation,  knew  more  of  the  historic 
places  of  Boston  and  its  vicinity  than  did  these 
people  who  lived  less  than  an  hour  away.  She 
even  insisted,  in  spite  of  the  denial  of  the  Brom- 
fieldians  themselves,  that  their  own  town  must 
be  of  historical  interest.    "The  houses  look  so," 
she  averred,  not  very  logically.    To  prove  her 
point,  she  made  each  member  of  a  group  of  young 
people  choose  a  house  and  report  on  its  history. 
The  results  surprised  every  one  but  Joan.  Parents 
and  relatives  drew  from  the  farthest  recesses  of 
their  memories  tales  of  Revolutionary  and  Col- 
onial days.    One  house  had  been  an  important 
link  in  the  "underground  railway"  for  fugitive 
slaves  before  the  Civil  War.    Another  actually 
possessed  a  secret  cupboard  in  which  a  Conti- 
nental ancestor  had  been  hidden  for  five  days 
during  the  British  occupation  of  the  town.  Bar- 
bara would  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  this 
cupboard  until  she  was  taken  to  it.    Then,  as  a 
punishment  for  her  disbelief,  she  was  locked  in. 

Meantime,  the  month  of  Joan's  visit  was  speed- 
ing by.  A  few  days  before  she  was  to  leave,  she 
received  a  letter  from  her  mother  telling  her  that 
the  doctors  advised  her  father  to  remain  another 
month  at  the  sanitorium  and  try  a  new  treat- 
ment.   The  letter  continued: 

I  wish  I  know  what  was  best  for  you,  dear.  The 
sanitorium  would  be  very  stupid  for  you  after  the  young 
life  at  Bromfield.  If  I  did  not  feel  that  a  little  friction 
still  existed  between  you  and  Barbara,  I  should  suggest, 
by  all  means,  that  you  stay  on  with  Cousin  Ellen.  I 
should  insist  on  your  boarding  now,  of  course.  Cousin 
Ellen  would  be  glad  to  have  you,  I  feel  sure.  Are  n't 
you  perhaps  a  little  sensitive  about  Barbara's  attitude 
toward  you?  At  any  rate,  I  leave  the  choice  to  you. 
Stay  or  come  to  us,  as  you  like.  You  need  not  consider 
us.  Your  father  is  busy  with  one  treatment  or  another 
all  day  and  I  am  acting  as  his  nurse. 
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"JOAN  WON  BARBARA'S  RESPECT,  AT  LEAST,  BY  DEFEATING  HER,  THE  AMATEUR  CHAMPION  OF 

BROMFIELD,  AT  TENNIS" 

pie  ran  in  and  out  of  the  Bennett  home  that  the 
two  girls  could  easily  avoid  any  quiet,  intimate 
talks  with  each  other.  Joan,  conscience-smitten, 
knew  that  by  using  the  tact  or  frankness  her 
mother  had  suggested  she  could  long  ago  have 
forced  the  issue  instead  of  avoiding  it.  She 
determined,  now,  before  she  made  her  decision 
concerning  the  remainder  of  the  summer,  to  have 
a  frank  talk  w  ith  Barbara  at  the  first  opportunity. 
That  opportunity  came  immediately. 
When  Joan  asked  Mrs.  Bennett  whether  she 
remembered  any  early  records  of  the  town  or 
family,  the  older  woman  hesitated.  "Why — ■ 
yes, — that  is,  I  think  there  must  be.  Td  tell  the 
truth,  every  spring  and  autumn  I  clean  two  old 
hair  trunks  full  of  papers  in  the  attic,  but  I 
never  have  time  to  read  them." 

"I  know  there  are  some  old  letters  there,"  de- 
clared Barbara,  "because  the  stamps  I  cut  off 
years  ago  were  the  gems  of  my  collection.  Let 's 
look,  anyway." 


By  the  way,  if  you  stay,  your  father  would  like  you 
to  do  some  "researching"  for  him.  He  is  much  inter- 
ested in  what  you  have  written  to  us  about  the  old  houses 
in  Bromfield  and  thinks  there  may  be  some  entirely 
fresh  material  in  the  town  for  his  colonial  history.  He 
wishes  you  to  ask  Cousin  Ellen  whether  she  either 
possesses,  or  remembers  hearing  of,  old  letters,  records, 
or  papers.  If  any  are  available,  he  would  like  copies 
made. 

One  thing  more,  Joan  dear.  The  more  I  think  of 
your  feeling  about  Barbara,  or  hers  toward  you,  the 
more  I  think  you  are  partly  to  blame  for  letting  it  go  on. 
When  I  ask  you  to  be  explicit,  you  say  it  is  something  'in 
the  air,'  or  'in  her  manner.'  If  it  is  nothing  more 
definite  than  that,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  overcome  it 
by  tact  or  frankness.  Is  Barbara  perhaps  a  wee  bit 
jealous  by  temperament?  Remember,  you  have  the 
advantage  of  being  two  years  older  and  of  having  had  a 
much  wider  experience. 

Ellen  and  I  had  such  a  joyous  girlhood  in  the  very 
house  in  which  you  are  staying,  I  want  you  to  be  equally 
happy  there. 

Joan,  thinking  a  long  time  over  the  letter, 
realized  that  she  had  made  no  great  effort  to 
overcome  Barbara's  antagonism.    So  many  peo- 
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Under  the  eaves  in  the  attic  the  two  girls  found 
two  brass-bound  trunks  full  of  papers.  Many 
were  yellow  with  age,  the  ink  faintly  legible. 
Since  there  seemed  to  be  no  order  nor  arrange- 
ment, the  girls  plunged  in.  Barbara's  first  paper 
proved  to  be  an  uncle's  commission  as  captain  in 
the  Civil  War. 

"He  was  to  marry  Miss  Letitia  Todd,  the  little 
old  lady  who  lives  alone  in  the  big  white  house  on 
Elm  Street.  She  never  married.  Once  a  year, 
on  his  birthday,  she  comes  here  to  dinner." 

Joan's  paper  was  a  puzzle.  The  ink  had  faded 
in  many  places,  so  that  a  magnifying  glass  would 
be  necessary  to  decipher  the  whole  document. 

"It  seems  to  be  a  will,"  she  told  Barbara. 
"Some  one  seems  to  have  been  disinherited  for 
loyalty — how  queer !" 

"Let  me  see  the  names,"  said  Barbara,  bending 
eagerly  over  the  paper.  "I  can  almost  make  out 
one.  Oh,  I  know!  That  was  Preserved  Taber. 
The  Tabers  were  Mother's  line.  One  of  them 
remained  loyal  to  the  king  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  and  no  one  in  the  family  ever  spoke 
to  him  again." 

Joan's  eyes  by  this  time  were  shining.  She- 
had  inherited  her  father's  historical  imagination. 
She  was  not  at  all  daunted  by  the  fact  that  the 
next  half-dozen  papers  the  trunk  yielded  proved 
to  be  nothing  more  interesting  than  bills  and 
deeds  of  a  much  later  date. 

"Let  's  not  take  them  as  they  come,"  she  sug- 
gested sensibly,  "but  pick  what  looks  interesting. 
Here  is  a  bunch  of  letters  tied  with  something 
that  looks  like  ribbon  and  rattles  like  paper." 

"That  is  old-fashioned  'cap  ribbon,'  "  explained 
Barbara,  "for  the  bows  on  the  ladies'  caps. 
Mother  has  a  roll  that  came  from  England  and 
belonged  to  her  great-grandmother.  This  may 
be  part  of  the  same  piece,  faded  with  age." 

Joan  puzzled  so  long  over  the  bunch  of  letters 
that  Barbara  grew  impatient. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked.    "You  must  have 
found  something  interesting." 

Joan  looked  up,  her  eyes  bright  with  excitement. 
"Father  won't  need  any  more  sanitorium  when 
he  hears  about  this.  These  letters  were  written 
from  England  by  a  Massachusetts  Bennett  who 
went  over  on  business  and  apparently  was  n't 
allowed  to  come  back.  Just  think,  Barbara! 
He  actually  heard  Edmund  Burke  make  his 
speech  'On  Conciliation  with  America.'  Oh,  how 
I  wish  I  could  take  these  letters  to  Father  this  very 
minute!" 

Joan  laid  the  bundle  down  at  her  side  where 
she  could  pat  it  frequently  for  pure  joy.  As  the 
girls  went  on  through  the  box,  they  found  a 
strange  mixture  of  legal  documents,  grants,  bills, 
diaries,  diplomas,  school  reports,  and  letters  such 
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as  could  never  have  collected  had  the  Bennett 
family  not  lived  in  this  same  house  for  generations 
Barbara,  with  a  literary  rather  than  an  histori- 
cal imagination,  loved  the  names  they  found  in 
the  older  papers,  Patty  Pomeroy,  Hepzibah  Taber, 
Delight  Homer,  and  several  times  in  different 
generations  her  own  name,  Barbara  Bennett. 

Joan  laid  down  the  last  paper  with  a  sigh,  after 
their  hasty  survey.  "Father  must  see  these 
things,"  she  said,  "but  how  is  he  going  to  do  it? 
I  could  n't  copy  them  in  a  month  of  Sundays." 

As  she  spoke,  she  was  reminded  of  her  mother's 
letter  and  her  own  determination  to  have  a  .talk 
with  Barbara. 

"Barbara,"  she  said,  "are  you  comfortable, 
doubled  up  in  that  trunk?  If  you  are,  I  want  to 
talk  to  you." 

Barbara  looked  surprised.  She  was  aware,  and 
of  course  hurt,  that  Joan  had  avoided  any  such 
talks  with  her. 

"I  '11  be  all  right  when  I  get  both  feet  either  in 
or  out,"  she  answered.    "Now  go  ahead." 

Joan  tried  to  choose  the  right  words.  "Well- 
it  's  like  this.  Mother  writes  that  Father  must 
stay  another  month  in  the  sanitorium.  She  'd 
like  to  have  me  stay  here  and  board  with  you  if 
your  Mother  is  willing,  and  I  'd  like  to  stay  if— 
you— are  willing.  I— I  Ve  seen— well,  I  know 
that  you  don't— that  there  's  something  about 
me  you  don't  quite  approve  of."  At  Barbara's 
flush,  Joan  explained  hastily:  "I  don't  mean  you 
have  n't  been  perfectly  polite  or  that  you  have  n't 
given  me  a  perfectly  wonderful  time,  but  I  have 
felt,  somehow,  that  you  were  doing  it  out  of  a 
sense  of  duty  and  that  you  did  n't  really  like  me. 
Won't  you  tell  me  what  the  trouble  is?" 

Barbara  was  thoroughly  ashamed  that  she  had 
allowed  a  guest  to  feel  as  Joan  had  obviously  felt. 
Yet  to  Joan's  frankness,  she  must  answer  frankly, 
and  she  replied: 

"To  tell  the  exact  truth,  I  don't  think  it  was 
quite  nice  of  you  to  pretend  the  way  you  've  done 
here  this  summer." 

"Pretend?"    Joan  looked  as  bewildered  as  she 
felt. 

"Well,  have  n't  you  pretended  to  like  Bromfield 
and  the  silly,  simple  things  we  do  here,  when  all 
the  time  you  must  have  been  laughing  to  yourself 
because  we  had  n't  done  anything  nor  been  any- 
where the  way  you  have?" 

For  a  moment  Joan  was  very  angry. 

"What  right  had  you  to  suppose  I  meant  any- 
thing but  what  I  said?" 

Barbara  was  honest.  "Of  course  I  had  n't  any; 
but — well,  it  was  just  plain  common  sense  to 
think  our  dances  and  parties  and  us  boys  and 
girls  were  stupid  compared  to  the  sort  of  thine 
you  were  used  to  and  the  people  you  had  known.' 
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Into  Joan's  mind  flashed  what  her  mother  had 
said  about  the  "advantage  of  her  wider  experi- 
ence." She  realized  that  there  was  not  a  little 
envy  in  Barbara's  hostility,  which  had  not  been 
hostile  to  any  unpleasant  degree,  after  all,  unfair 
as  it  had  been.  Joan  remembered,  too,  that  her 
mother  had  said  that  she  herself  was  to  blame  for 
not  overcoming  that  hostility. 

"Barbara,"  said  Joan,  "the  real  truth  is  that 
I  envy  you,  instead  of  feeling  superior." 
"What!"  gasped  Barbara. 


'I  do,' 


"I  envy  vou  your  life 


went  on  Joan, 
here  in  Bromfield,  the 
quiet,  serene,  orderly 
happiness  of  it,  the — the 
American-ness  of  it  all. 
I  Ye  gone  from  one  part 
of  Europe  to  another  all 
my  life.  I  Ye  seen  inter- 
esting people,  to  be  sure, 
and  done  all  kinds  of  ex- 
citing things,  but  almost 
always  with  foreigners. 
I  have  n't  grown  up  with 
American  boys  and  girls. 
Whenever  I  learned  to 
care  for  an  American 
girl,  she  was  always 
plucked  away  from  me, 
in  a  month  or  two,  to 
go  home  or  to  school. 
I  Ye  never  been  to  school 
where  the  lessons  were 
taught  in  English.  I  Ye 
never  had  a  chance  to 
do  the  pleasant,  normal 

things  you  take  as  a  matter  of  course.  That  's 
w  hy  I  was  so  anxious  to  come  here,  where  Mother 
was  a  girl  and  where  I  could  be  with  you  and  other 
girls.  I  Ye  truly  and  honestly  had  the  best  time 
in  Bromfield  I  ever  had  in  all  my  life.  Do  you 
see  what  I  mean,  Barbara  dear?" 

Barbara  unfolded  herself  from  the  trunk  and 
ran  over  to  Joan. 

"I  'm  so  ashamed,  Joan.  I  have  n't  been  tail- 
or decent,  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  I  knew  it  all  the 
time.  I  Ye  been  doing  that  dreadful  thing  Mother 
calls  'manufacturing  motives.'  Vou  will  stay, 
won't  you,  Joan,  and  let  me  start  all  over?" 

Joan  smiled  in  the  way  that  had  made  her 
friends  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 

"Of  course  I  '11  stay.  I  guess  the  trouble  is 
that  your  imagination  is  too  active.  I  '11  prob- 
ably wish  I  had  some  of  it  when  I  get  to  college." 

Barbara  dropped,  Turk  fashion,  at  Joan's 
side. 

"Are  you  going  to  college?" 

"I  am  if  I  can  get  in.    I  Ye  had  the  most 


reckless,  ridiculous  preparation,  with  a  little  of 
one  school,  less  of  another,  mostly  in  Switzerland, 
and  with  what  Mother  and  Father  had  time  to 
teach  me  on  the  side.  I  Ye  got  to  spend  I  his 
year  catching  up  on  things  they  don't  teach 
abroad." 

"I  supposed  you  'd  'come  out'  and  never  think 
of  college." 

"I  had  a  taste  of  that  last  year  in  London.  It 
w  as  lots  of  fun,  but  I 'm  like  John  Quincy  Adams. 
Don't  you  remember,  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  went 
with  his  father  on  diplomatic  missions  to  several 
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TRUNK?' 


countries  in  Europe,  but  when  he  was  oi  college 
age,  he  refused  to  stay  any  longer  and  came  home 
to  get  an  American  education.  That  's  what 
I  'm  going  to  do,  but  I  feel  certain  that  entrance 
requirements  are  more  difficult  than  they  ever 
were  in  John  Quincy's  day." 

"Are  n't  you  lucky!"  breathed  Barbara. 

"I  had  n't  noticed  it,"  replied  Joan.  "Why, 
look  here,  you  're  going  to  college,  arc  n't 
you?" 

"Can't.    I  have  n't  the  money." 

"But  you  must  go.  The  girls  say  you  gradu- 
ated with  one  of  the  best  records  any  one  ever 
made  at  Bromfield  Academy." 

"Oh,  well,  it  is  n't  a  very  large  academy,  even  if 
it  is  old." 

"It 's  one  of  the  best  preparatory  schools  in  the 
State,  Judge  Henderson  told  me." 

As  Joan  said  this,  a  thought  flashed  into  her 
mind. 

"Barbara,  how  much  could  your  mother  actu- 
ally spare  a  year  to  send  you  to  college?" 
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"Not  over  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars,  includ- 
ing clothes  and  everything.  It  can't  be  done. 
1  can  manage  to  go  to  normal  school,  and  that 's 
all." 

"Would  you  mind  putting  off  college  for  an- 
other year?"  asked  Joan. 

"Would  you  mind  listening  while  I  talk?" 
replied  Barbara.  "I  have  told  you  in  words  of 
one  syllable  that  I  can't  go  to  college." 

"Oh,  yes,  you  can."  Joan's  eyes  shone  with 
excitement  at  the  plan  developing  in  her  brain. 
"Father  is  going  to  travel  a  year  for  his  health. 
I  was  going  to  enter  a  preparatory  school.  Why 
should  n't  I  go,  instead,  to  Bromfield  Academy 
and  board  with  your  mother?" 

Joan  could  see  how  much  the  deprivation  of 
college  had  meant  to  Barbara  by  the  joy  in  her 
face  as  she  listened  to  the  other  girl's  plan. 

"Oh,  it  would  be  too  wonderful!"  Barbara 
exclaimed.  Her  mind  leaped  ahead  to  still  an- 
other plan.  "I  'm  all  ready  for  college  now,  so  I 
could  spend  the  year  working.    If  I  could  get 


together  enough  for  two  years  of  college,  I  could 
manage  the  others  somehow." 

Joan's  eyes  rested  on  the  heaps  of  papers  cover- 
ing the  floor  beside  them. 

"Here 's  your  work!"  she  cried. 

"Where?"  asked  the  bewildered  Barbara. 

"Right  here  before  you.  I  have  helped  Father 
enough  in  his  historical  work  to  know  that  he  will 
be  perfectly  mad  about  this  material.  He  can't 
carry-  valuable  papers  with  him  when  he  travels. 
These  will  all  have  to  be  sorted  and  copied — work 
enough  to  keep  you  busy  for  months.  Oh,  Bar- 
bara, won't  it  be  fun?    Why,  what 's  the  matter?" 

Barbara's  face  had  lost  the  radiance  of  her  first 
joy. 

"I  was  thinking  how  silly  and  stupid  and  unfair 
I  was  to  you,  and  how  splendid  you  are  to  me!" 

Joan  reached  over  and  shook  Barbara  gently  by 
the  shoulders. 

"Oh,  pshaw!  that  's  all  over.  I  tell  you  what 
I  '11  do — if  I  find  you  manufacturing  any  more 
motives,  I  '11  strangle  your  imagination." 


DEMOCRACY 

%y  ISABEL  L.WHITNEY 


They  made  me  into  a  May- queen 
And  put  a  crown  on  my  Lead. 

But  Jack  said  he'd  much  rather 
Play  "President  ''instead. 

And  the  other  childrea  went  away 
To  cfather  some  more  flowers  j 

So  I  nad  no  one  to  reign  over 
In  this  free  land  of  ours . 


MADAM  CATBIRD  HAD  RETURNED 


DADDY  CATBIRD 


WHAT  THE  FLASH-LIGHT  SHOWED 


A  CAMERA  ADVENTURE  WITH  CATBIRDS 

By  HOWARD  TAYLOR  MIDDLETON 


Theodore,  aged  six,  was  standing  beneath  a 
cherry-tree  from  which  he  had  just  descended. 
He  brought  with  him  a  cluster  of  luscious  fruit 
and  a  bit  of  interesting  information.  The  former 
he  kept  strictly  to  himself,  the  latter  he  gener- 
ously bestowed  on  us.  "I  saw  a  nest  in  the  bushes 
while  I  was  up  'at  ole  tree!"  he  volunteered,  be- 
tween bites. 

"W  hat  kind  of  a  nest  was  it,  dear?"  asked  Pal, 
much  impressed. 

"Don't  call  me,  'dear';  I  ain't  no  g-u-r-r-u-1 !" 
Then  realizing,  perhaps,  that  he  had  been  a  bit 
abrupt  in  his  conversation  with  a  lady,  he  grinned 
sheepishly  and  explained:  "I  think  it  are  a  cat- 
bird.   It 's  got  three  blue  eggs  in  it." 

Thanking  Theodore  for  his  store  of  good  news, 
and  extracting  from  him  a  solemn  promise  that 
he  would  molest  neither  the  eggs  nor  the  nest,  we 
left  him  to  his  feast  of  cherries.  Then,  cameras  in 
hand,  we  approached  with  due  caution  the  hair- 
lined,  grassy  cup  In  the  blackberry  tangle  that  was 
the  home  of  the  catbirds. 

Pal  and  I  always  carry  twro  cameras  with  us 
when  bird-hunting;  one,  a  long-focus  machine  for 
nesting  scenes,  or  any  picture  which  does  not 
require  a  greater  shutter-speed  than  i/ioo  of  a 
second;  the  other,  with  a  maximum  shutter-speed 
of  1/ iooo  of  a  second,  for  action  photographs. 

Setting  up  the  long-focus  camera,  on  its  tripod 
at  the  front  door  of  Catbird  Villa,  we  attached 
a  slender  thread  to  the  shutter-trip,  and,  carrying 
it  with  us  to  a  distance  of  several  yards,  went  into 
hiding,  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  feathered 
mistress  of  the  nest.    A  few  moments  only  of 


watchful  waiting  had  elapsed  when  we  discerned 
a  slate-gray  streak  flash  through  the  foliage  above 
the  nest  and  come  to  rest  upon  the  rim  for  an 
instant — Madame  Catbird  had  returned!  That 
instant  was  ours;  the  thread  was  pulled,  gently 
but  firmly,  and  we  had  our  first  picture. 

Fearing  that  the  presence  of  the  big  camera  so 
near  her  might  frighten  the  brooding  bird  from 
her  eggs  if  we  at- 
tempted any  more 
portraits  at  that 
time,  we  decided 
to  defer  further 
work  until  the 
hatching  of  the 
nestlings.  So,  after 
procuring  a  strik- 
ing record  of 
Daddy  Catbird  on 
his  way  home  with 
a  fat  worm  for  his 
busy  spouse,  we 
retired,  well  con- 
tent. 

A  week  slipped 
by,  and  again  we 
visited  the  grassy 
cup  in  the  black- 
berry tangle.  This  time,  instead  of  three  frag- 
ile blue  eggs,  a  trio  of  hungry  infants  con- 
fronted us  as  we  prepared  for  another  picture. 
Just  as  we  had  set  our  impromptu  studio  in 
order,  the  late  afternoon  sun  went  to  bed  behind 
a  cloak  of  inky  clouds;  the  light  failed  utterly, 
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while  a  rumble  of  distant  thunder  heralded  an 
approaching  shower.  Nothing  short  of  a  flash- 
light would  suffice  under  these  conditions,  we 
knew  full  well.  Fortunately,  we  had  our  flash 
apparatus  along,  and  il  was  soon  established  be- 
side the  camera  (with  which  it  works  synchro- 
nously) and  the  thread  attached.    As  before,  we 


POSING  ON  THE  BRANCH  OF  ELDER 


lay  hidden  until  the  mother  catbird  returned  to 
the  nest.  As  she  deposited  a  succulent  grub  in 
the  gaping  mouth  of  her  hungriest  offspring,  again 
the  thread  was  pulled.  A  flare  of  blinding  white 
radiance  shot  out  from  the  flash-gun.  a  dull  boom 
mimicked  the  voice  of  the  coming  storm,  and  we 
had  still  another  addition  to  our  series! 

Thirteen  more  days  came  and  went,  and  the 
little  catbirds  had  undergone  a  wonderful  trans- 
formation. From  naked  baby  birds  they  had 
changed  to  fully  feathered  youngsters,  with  the 
ability-  to  fly  a  little  and  to  eat  a  great  deal.  In 
another  day,  or  two  at  the  most,  home  ties  would 


"THE  MOTHER-BIRD  CAME  TO  SUPERINTEND  THE  JOB 


be  severed— the  family  scattered  for  all  time. 
If  we  were  to  complete  the  series  we  coveted,  we 
must  make  the  most  of  the  present  opportunity, 
trusting  to  catbird  mother-love  to  aid  us. 
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THE  CAMERA  GROUP 


Our  first  step  was  to  take  the  young  birds  from 
the  nest  and  place  them  carefully  upon  a  branch 
of  elder.  While  arranging  the  little  subjects  upon 
the  overhanging  limb,  the  mother-bird  came  to 
superintend  the  job,  perching  contentedly  within 
an  inch  of  Pal's  small  hand.  This  was  a  new 
experience  in  our  dealings  w  ith  w  ild  birds,  and  we 
were  naturally  much  elated. 

"Let  's  put  the  kiddies  on  the  camera  and  sec 
what  happens!"   cried  Pal,  enthusiastically.  A 


AN   ATTEMPT  TO  DELIVER  PROVISIONS 


moment  later  we  had  a  picture  of  the  mother- 
bird  perched  upon  the  handle  of  the  camera,  while 
her  children  called  to  her  from  the  bellows. 

"How  about  holding  those  lively  juveniles  in 
the  palm  of  your  hand,  Pal5  The  mother  will 
come  to  them  there,  I  am  sure!"  was  my  inspira- 
tion as  I  increased  the  shutter-speed  of  the  camera 
to  1/  iooo  of  a  second — we  were  expecting  swift 
action  now! 

"If  we  can  only  include  the  fond  parent  in  this 
picture,  I  fancy  it  will  be  the 'best  thing  we  have 
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ever  done!"  enthused  my  companion,  and  then 
called,  "Get  ready;  she 's  coming!" 

With  my  eyes  in  the  mirror,  I  turned  the  focus- 
ing-screw  in  mad  haste,  and  as  the  image  of  the 
flying  bird  appeared  for  the  small  fraction  of  a 
second,  hovering  over  Pal's  hand,  I  pressed  the 
release, — "Thud!" — and  away  she  went  without 
delivering  the  juicy  cherry  she  carried  in  her 
beak.  Settling  on  the  ground  near  by,  she  im- 
mediately prepared  to  try  again.  I  changed 
plate-holders  at  my  best  speed,  and  soon  had 
another  thrilling  chance,  which  resulted  also  in 
a  unique  picture. 

Upon  her  third  trip,  the  mother  alighted  in  such 
a  curious  manner  that  while  one  baby  got  the 


ANOTHER  THRILLING  CHANCE 


cherry  in  his  mouth,  as  per  request,  another 
received  his  mother's  claw,  which  was  n't  nearly 
so  palatable,  of  course.  However,  accidents  will 
happen  in  the  best  regulated  families. 

"It  would  be  great  fun  to  have  a  picture  show- 
ing mother  catbird  leaving  the  studio.  W  ill  you 
try  for  that  pose  next  time?" 

"Anything  to  oblige,"  I  answered  confidently, 
changing  plate-holders  once  again. 

The  feat  accomplished,  a  soap  box  was  found 
as  a  seat  for  Pal  and  the  subjects  again  transferred 
— this  time  to  the  instep  of  her  out-thrust  shoe. 


A  DIFFICULT  LANDING  ON  A  CROWDED  FIELD 
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Having  only  two  plates  left,  we  meant  to  show 
"something  on  foot"  at  the  end. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  Mother  Catbird  being 
a  skilled  bird-woman,  but  there  is  just  one  little 
stunt  she  cannot  perform — namely,  make  a  per- 
fect landing  on  a  crowded  field.    She  deposited 


ACCIDENTS  WILL  HAPPEN" 


her  cargo  correctly,  it  is  true,  but  behold  how 
badly  she  bumped  the  spectators! 

"One  more  plate — what  shall  the  picture  be?" 
I  asked. 

"I  have  it!" — this  from  Pal,  after  a  moment's 
thought,  and  with  great  joyousness.  "As  a  per- 
fectly  fitting  finale  to  this  memorable  series  of 
wild-life  portraits,  we  will  have  a  picture  ot 
Mother  Catbird  perched  on  the  very  peak  of  my 
shoe,  from  which  point  of  vantage  she  shall  lecture 
her  little  ones  upon  the  dangers  of  over-eating. 
The  way  those  kids  have  been  consuming  cherries, 
stones  and  all,  this  morning,  calls  for  just  such  a 
proceeding  if  indigestion  is  to  be  prevented." 
And  so  the  camera  made  its  last  exposure. 

Not  being  familiar  with  the  catbird  language, 
we  cannot  vouch  for  the  fact  that  the  matter 
in  question  was  brought  before  the  meeting  at 
this  final  conference.  Whatever  subject  was 
acted  upon,  however,  it  received  the  approval 
of  a  majority,  despite  one  violently  dissenting 
vote — the  picture  shows  it  all  very  clearly. 
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By  CHARLES  A.  HOYT 


Fred  Bovvers  stood  in  the  open  door  of  the 
power-house,  gazing  anxiously  down  the  road. 
I  he  lights  were  just  coming  on  in  the  six  villages 
served  by  the  plant  and  the  water-wheel  gover- 
nor was  gradually  opening  the  gates  of  the  turbine 
a  little  wider  to  take  care  of  the  increased  load. 

"It  takes  him  a  long  time,"  he  said  to  Jed 
Walker,  an  apprentice  he  was  breaking  in.  "I 
wish  I  were  home." 

"What  *s  the  matter  with  your  father?"  asked 
Jed,  sympathetically.  "I  mean,  what  does  the 
doctor  think  ails  him?" 

"He  won't  say,"  said  Fred,  gloomily;  "just 
looks  at  him  and  goes  home.  I  »m  going  to  hold 
him  up  and  make  him  tell  to-night." 
((  "I  wish  I  felt  a  little  surer  of  myself,"  said  Jed. 
"You  could  go  home,  but  I 'm  a  little  scary  about 
the  place  when  the  load  is  coming  on." 

Fred  reassured  him.  "Never  mind,  I  'II  catch 
the  doctor  as  he  goes  by  and  make  him  tell  me." 

Accordingly,  he  ran  out  bareheaded,  a  moment 
later,  and  talked  earnestly  with  the  doctor.  Jed 
watched  him  as  he  came  slowly  back  down  the 
steep  path  to  the  plant. 

"What  did  he  say?"  he  asked,  before  Fred 
reached  the  door. 

_  "Nervous  prostration,"  said  Fred,  briefly, 
sitting  disconsolately  down  at  the  desk  and  drum- 
ming with  his  fingers.  "No  excitement,  no  talk 
about  business  or  the  plant,  just  quiet  and  com- 
plete rest  is  what  he  needs." 
"How  long?"  asked  Jed. 

Fred  sagged  his  chin  down  on  his  hands.  "Don't 
know.    Two  months  anyway,  maybe  more." 

Jed  tried  to  be  comforting.  "We  can  take  care 
of  it  all  right.  We  '11  just  keep  the  place  up  fine 
and  dandy— not  let  him  hear  a  thing  about  it,  and 
he  'II  be  all  right." 

()  "We  can  try."  Fred  drew  a  long  breath. 
"The  only  trouble  is  that  you  've  been  here  only 
two  months." 

"I  started  and  stopped  the  place  for  two 
weeks,"  announced  Jed,  proudly.  "Your  father 
never  found  a  word  of  fault,  and  that 's  saying  a 
good  deal,  for  you  know  how  he 's  been  lately." 

"That 's  good,"  said  Fred,  absently. 

"I  lined  up  the  inside  of  the  water-wheel  last 
Saturday,"  continued  Jed,  importantly.  "It  was 
out  of  line  to  beat  all." 

"Fine!"  said  Fred;  "that  's  good.  But  I  '11 
tell  you,  Jed,  this  being  able  to  start  and  stop  the 
plant  and  do  all  these  odd  chores  is  a  long  way 
from  being  able  to  run  the  whole  thing," 
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;'What  else  do  you  do?  Your  father  said  I  was 
doing  fine  and  went  away  lots  of  times  and  left 
me  alone." 

((  "You  are  doing  fine,"  said  Fred,  approvingly 
you  learn  quickly  and  get  along  splendidly;  but 
there  re  so  many  things  besides  that.  You  have  to 


"  WHEN  YOU  'VE  GOT  INTO  TROUBLE  AND  THEN  OUT 
AGAIN,  YOU  CAN  CALL  YOURSELF  A 
POWER-HOUSE  MAN'  " 

learn  to  keep  your  head  in  an  emergency— you 
have  to  learn  how  to  think  and  act  quickly." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  Jed,  wondcringly. 
"All  you  do  is  to  start  up  and  run  and  keep 
running." 

Fred  made  a  gesture  of  impatience.  "Every 
soldier  has  to  have  a  baptism  of  fire— every 
power-house  man  has  to  have  things  happen  to 
him  before  he 's  safe  and  sure.  1  've  been  through 
it  and  I  know." 

"How  are  you  going  to  arrange  the  shifts?" 
"I  '11  put  the  night-man  on  daytimes,  and  I  '11 
sleep  here,  so  as  to  be  handy  if  you  get  into 
trouble  at  night." 

Jed  swelled  out  his  chest  perceptibly.  "I  'H 
have  the  night  run,  will  I?" 

Fred  nodded,  and  smiled  inwardly.  He  could 
remember  how  important  he  had  felt  over  being 
in  full  charge. 

"I  wonder—"  Jed  flushed  a  little  and  hesitated, 
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" — I  wonder  if  we  could  have  a  flash-light  picture 
of  the  place?" 

"Don't  need  to;  we 've  already  got  pictures  of 
the  plant." 

"I  mean  with  me  running  it,"  stammered  Jed. 
"I  'd  like  to  send  Mother  one." 

"Fred  slapped  him  on  the  back  and  laughed. 
"When  you  've  won  your  spurs, — when  you  've 
got  into  trouble  and  then  out  again, — you  can 
call  yourself  a  power-house  man  and  have  your 
picture  taken  with  your  hand  on  the  bare  copper 
wires — Jove  defying  the  lightning." 

The  evening  dragged  slowly  by.  The  two 
loafed  around  the  place,  read  some  old  magazines 
by  snatches,  and  walked  restlessly  up  and  down 
the  floor. 

"I  don't  mind  night  runs  after  ten  or  half  past," 
said  Jed,  "but  before  that  I  keep  thinking  of 
what  the  boys  are  doing.  It's  awful  when  there 's 
a  basket-ball  game  on." 

"People  never  think  of  the  power-house  man," 
replied  Fred.  "Whenever  they  get  up  in  the 
night  they  switch  on  the  light  just  as  if  it  were 
water,  always  on  tap.  They  don't  think  of  the 
long  hours  we  put  in,  walking  up  and  down  in 
front  of  the  switchboard,  seven  nights  every 
week." 

"How  is  the  pulp-mill  running?"  inquired  Jed. 

"Dandy,  when  we  are  hitched  up  with  the 
Morris  plant;  but  when  we  have  them  alone,  they 
just  about  stall  us  when  they  start  their  big 
motor,  the  one  they  grind  pulp  with." 

"How  do  you  get  along  with  the  Morris  plant 
— how  do  you  tell  how  much  load  they  have?" 

"You  see,  it  is  this  way."  Fred  had  explained 
it  a  dozen  times,  but  patiently  went  over  the 
arrangement  again.  "They  are  ten  miles  away, 
down  the  river  at  the  big  falls,  but  it  's  just  the 
same  as  if  they  were  right  here  in  the  room. 
Whichever  one  of  us  wants  to,  can  'phase  in'  on 
the  other.  That  is,  we  can  start  our  machines 
and  when  they  are  running  at  exactly  the  same 
speed  and  about  the  same  voltage,  we  can  throw 
in  our  circuit-breakers  and  they  stay  in.  If  we 
are  running  slower  or  faster,  it 's  just  the  same  as 
a  short  circuit,  and  our  switch  flies  out." 

"It 's  mighty  funny  the  way  that  synchronizing 
instrument  works,"  said  Jed,  gazing  at  it.  "Which 
way  did  you  say  the  hands  revoke  when  this 
machine  is  too  fast?" 

"Toward  the  side  marked  fast.  See  there, 
clock-wise." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  see,"  said  Jed,  confidently.  "You 
put  in  this  plug  and  that  connects  up  each  ma- 
chine you  are  trying  to  put  together ;  one  each  side 
of  the  instrument — it 's  easy  as  falling  off  a  log." 

"After  you  get  the  two  machines  together," 
Fred  went  on,  "they  are  locked  electrically.  Then 


you  can  shtit  off  the  water,  if  you  want  to,  and 
run  this  generator  as  a  motor." 

Jed  groaned.  "Oh,  gee!  Just  as  soon  as  you 
get  one  lot  of  things  learned,  there 's  a  lot  more. 
Who  would  want  to  run  it  as  a  motor,  anyway? 
Let 's  have  a  game  of  dominoes!" 

"You  'd  better  get  out  your  text-books  and 
study  up  on  synchronizing  and  a  lot  of  other 
things.  I  'm  going  to  bed."  And  Fred  started 
for  the  loft. 

He  lay  down  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  He  dared 
not  leave  the  place  an  instant  at  night;  he  must 
stay  on  the  job  from  six  in  the  evening  till  six  the 
next  morning.  Jed  was  all  right  when  there  was 
no  trouble;  but  let  anything  happen,  and  a  more 
experienced  hand  was  necessary. 

The  regular  night-man  must  take  the  day  run, 
as  they  had  lately  connected  up  with  a  plant  ten 
miles  away  to  help  carry  the  tremendous  load 
thrown  on  them  by  the  new  pulp-mill — over  fifteen 
hundred  horse-power.  It  took  eternal  vigilance 
to  keep  the  two  plants  adjusted  properly,  each 
with  it's  proper  share— a  task  utterly  beyond 
Jed's  modest  store  of  knowledge. 

The  rumble  of  the  plant  in  the  room  below 
gradually  faded  away  and  Fred  slept.  Suddenly 
he  was  dragged  half  out  on  the  floor! 

"Come  quick!  The  Morris  plant  is  in  trouble! 
The  night-man  clown  there  is  half  crazy,  calling 
me  up  every  minute!" 

Fred  struggled  into  his  clothes  and  ran  down 
stairs. 

"What  's  the  rip?" 

"His  water-wheel  is  running  away,"  shouted 
Jed.  "He  called  up  and  said  he  could  n't  shut 
the  water-wheel  off — something  in  the  gates!" 

"What  have  you  done?"  Fred  flashed  a  light- 
ning glance  over  the  switchboard. 

"Nothing!    Not  a  thing!    What  can  I  do?" 

"Keep  your  head,  for  one  thing,"  snapped  Fred. 
"We  '11  give  him  our  load  to  help  hold  him." 

"I  tried  to,  but  look  there!"  Jed  pointed  to 
the  synchronizing  instrument.  "I  put  in  the 
plug  to  hitch  up  with  him,  and  look  at  that  !" 

The  single  hand,  which  ought  to  stand  upright 
on  the  figure  zero  when  each  machine  was  exactly 
the  same  speed,  was  a  dim  blur  as  it  sped  to  the 
left,  or  counter  clock-wise. 

Fred  gasped.  "Holy  smoke !  He 's  running  at 
double  his  regular  speed." 

He  speeded  up  his  own  water-wheel  from  nine 
hundred  revolutions  a  minute  to  twelve  hundred. 
The  lights  flamed  up  intensely  bright. 

"Not  fast  enough!"  he  shouted  to  Jed.  "Call 
up  the  pulp-mill !" 

"Nobody  there  but  the  night-watchman!" 
yelled  Jed. 

"Call  him  quick  and  tell  him  to  start  every 
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It  '11  help,  even  if  they  do 


motor  on  the  place, 
run  idle." 

Jed  did  so,  and  a  few  moments  later  the  load 
commenced  to  increase.  "Now  tell  the  Morris 
man  to  screw  up  his  circuit-breakers  so  they  can't 


NOW!'  YELLED  FRED.      YOUR  WHOLE  WEIGHT — DOWN  WITH  II 


fly  out,  and  shut  his  head-gates  as  fast  as  he  can. 
We 've  got  to  do  the  rest." 

Then  he  glanced  at  his  instruments,  and,  noting 
that  he  had  on  over  three  hundred  more  horse- 
power of  load,  sped  up  the  great  turbine. 

The  usual  high-pitched  note  of  the  generators 
increased  to  a  roar.  Dust  flew  from  them  and  the 
floor  shook.  The  speed-indicator  showed  twelve 
hundred,  then  fourteen,  and  finally  sixteen  hun- 
dred revolutions  a  minute  before  there  was  any 
chance  to  get  in  on  the  other  circuit.  Fred's  face 
turned  an  ashy  gray.  The  runaway  speed— that 
is,  the  extreme  safe  speed-limit  for  the  genera- 
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tors— was  fifteen  hundred  revolutions  a  minute 
They  were  running  a  hundred  oxer  and  were 
liable  to  explode  any  moment  in  their  wild  race 
Suddenly  he  threw  in  the  connecting  switch  with 
-      I  he  hand  had  stood  on  the  zero  mark 
for  the  fraction  of  a  sec- 
ond.   The  switch  held, 
and   he   leaped   to  the 
water-wheel  governor 
and  commenced  to  give 
the  load  over  to  the  Mor- 
ris plant.    If  he  threw  it 
on  suddenly,  some  of  the  ■ 
switches  might  fly  out. 
It    he    was    not  quick 
enough,  the  tremendous 
speed  or  the  high  voltage 
might  wreck  one  plant 
or  the  other.    Little  by 
little  he   gingerly  shut 
his   water-wheel  gates. 
Little  by  little  the  speed 
slackened.    In  a  few  sec- 
onds he  had  the  water 
all  shut  off  and  had  the 
entire  load,  with  the  gen- 
erator added, running  as 
a  motor  on  the  runaway 
plant.    Still   the  speed 
was  terrific — over  three 
hundred    revolutions  a 
minute  above  normal. 

Jed  rushed  from  the 
telephone;  "The  night- 
watch  at  the  pulp-mill 
says  he 's  going  to  pull 
his  switches — his  motors 
are  tearing  themselves  to 
pieces!" 

Fred  turned,  aghast. 
"Tell  him  if  he  does,  he 
won't  have  any  more 
power— we  '11  all  blow  up 
here.  Tell  him  io  give 
us  all  the  load  he  can! 


He  leaped  to  the  water-wheel  with  an  oil-can. 
A  thin  thread  of  smoke  was  curling  up  from  the 
bearings  at  each  end.  He  poured  a  quart  of  oil 
into  each  one,  but  it  only  seemed  to  add  fuel  to 
the  flame.  "Hey!"  he  veiled  to  Jed,  who  ran  out 
of  the  telephone  booth  and  stared  at  the  smok- 
ing bearings.  "We  've  got  to  do  something, 
quick!  Help  me  get  in  one  of  those  eight  by 
eights!" 

"What  on  earth — "  began  Jed. 

"No  talk!"  shouted  Fred,  running  outside. 
Jed  found  him  tugging  on  a  square  timber  sixteen 
feet  long  that  lay  beside  the  building.    "Take  it 
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inside!"  he  gasped.    "We  '11  take  a  pry  on  one  of 
the  couplings — put  a  brake  on  it!" 

They  carried  it  as  easily  as  if  it  were  a  match, 
although  ordinarily  they  could  hardly  lift  it. 

"Now  get  that  big  block  over  here  to  pry  on!" 
shouted  Fred,  running  as  he  spoke.  Together 
they  placed  the  heavy  block  alongside  the  whirl- 
ing shaft  and  gingerly  adjusted  their  huge  lever 
on  one  of  the  flange  couplings  that  bolted  the 
generator  to  the  water-wheel.  It  was  indeed  time 
they  were  doing  something !  The  whole  building 
shook  violently.  The  lights  flamed  dazzling  white, 
the  voltage  a  third  higher  than  usual.  Every 
bearing  was  smoking  hot  and  one  was  blazing. 

"Easy  now!"  warned  Fred.  They  pressed  the 
end  of  the  stick  gently  up  under  the  spinning 
coupling,  which  was  some  sixteen  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  about  five  inches  thick,  and  consisted  of 
two  polished  steel  disks  bolted  together,  with  a 
smooth  outer  rim. 

For  a  moment  it  had  no  effect  whatever.  They 
bore  down  a  little  harder,  and  the  smoke  curled  up 
as  the  steel  disk  started  to  bury  itself  in  the  wood. 

"Now!"  yelled  Fred.  "Your  whole  weight — 
down  with  it!  Break  it  down!"  Instantly  a  flame 
sprung  from  the  wood  as  the  spinning-disk 
buried  itself,  but  the  friction  on  nearly  a  half 
of  the  coupling  told.  The  water-wheel  slowed 
down  to  normal  speed. 

"Now  back  out  to  the  end  of  the  stick  and  sit 
on  it!"  shouted  Fred.    "I  '11  cool  those  bearings." 

Running  from  one  to  another,  he  poured  in  oil, 
a  pailful  at  a  time.  The  smoke  spouted  from  the 
improvised  brake,  filling  the  room  so  full  that 
the  lights  hardly  showed  through  it. 

"1  can't  stand  this  much  longer!"  exclaimed  Jed. 

"You  've  got  to,"  Fred  retorted.  Even  as  he 
spoke  the  lights  dimmed  and  the  speed  slackened. 

"Take  it  off!"  shouted  Fred,  pushing  Jed  away 
and  throwing  the  timber  to  the  floor.  He  turned 
the  water  into  the  wheel-case  and  the  lights 
brightened. 
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"Pull  off  the  pulp-mill  as  quick  as  you  can," 
he  directed.  "The  Morris  man  has  got  the  head- 
gates  on  his  dam  shut — see  that  watt-meter?  We 
're  taking  his  plant  on  as  a  motor." 

When  Jed  came  out  of  the  telephone  booth  he 
was  trembling  all  over.  His  face  was  the  color 
of  putty  and  his  knees  shook.  "The  Morris  man 
said  that  he  had  the  head-gate  shut,"  he  said. 

Fred  considerately  kept  his  back  to  him  while 
he  dropped  off  the  Morris  plant  and  oiled  the 
bearings  two  or  three  times  apiece. 

Jed  finally  breathed  easier  and  his  color  came 
back.    "A  little  nervous?"  asked  Fred. 

'Well,  a  little,"  admitted  Jed.  "I  thought  two 
or  three  times  the  Morris  plant  would  have  to  go." 

"I  never  thought  so  at  all,"  said  Fred.  "All  we 
had  to  do  was  to  keep  our  heads  and  hustle.  I  '11 
sleep  a  few  minutes  now ;  if  the  place  starts  to  fall 
to  pieces,  why  wake  me  up  again." 

As  Fred  came  down  from  the  loft  the  next 
morning,  Jed  announced: 

"I  've  got  those  bearings  running  cool  again. 
Doctor  Jaynes  called  up  and  said  we  burned  up 
all  the  lamps  in  his  office." 

"We  '11  hear  a  lot  of  that,  but  let  the  Morris 
plant  replace  them — they  're  out  of  it  cheap." 
He  grinned  a  little.  "When  I  was  a  little  boy, 
Mother  got  me  a  dandy  book,  'Jack  the  Giant 
Killer,'  I 've  got  it  yet.  1  remember  in  the  fights 
Jack  always  came  out  ahead,  standing  with  one 
foot  on  the  dead  giant  and  waving  his  sword. 
Now  in  this  picture  you  want  to  send  your  mother, 
you  could  stand  with  one  foot  on  the  water-wheel 
and  the  other  on  the  framework  of  the  switch- 
board ;  they  're  a  good  ways  apart,  but  T  guess  you 
can  make  it.  I  '11  take  the  handle  off  the  circuit- 
breaker  for  you  to  wave.'  We  '11  name  it  'Jack  the 
Kill-O-Watter.'" 

"Aw,  quit  it!"  Jed  blushed  clear  around 
behind  his  ears.  "I  'm  going  to  get  at  that 
studying — just  going  right  after  it  for  fair.  I  'm 
nothing  but  a  starter  and  a  stopper." 


APPLE  BLOSSOMS 

By  DON  C.  SE1TZ 


Each  spring  they  come  with  gentle  blush 

Like  fairies  in  the  night, 
Decking  the  dark  and  scraggy  boughs 

In  bloom  of  beauty  bright. 

With  scent  of  rarest,  sweet  perfume, 
They  call  the  busy  bees 


To  labor  from  the  dawn  till  dusk 
Among  the  apple-trees. 

Short  be  their  days  of  sunny  life, 
Until,  like  flakes  of  snow, 

They  flutter  to  the  kindly  earth, 
And  then  the  apples  grow! 


AESOP'S  FABLES 


THE  FOX  AND  THE  C ROW 


A  Crow  once  stole  a  piece  of  cheese, 
And,  to  enjoy  it  at  her  ease, 
Flew  to  the  top  of  a  high  tree. 
A  Fox  who,  passing,  chanced  to  see, 
Resolved  to  exercise  his  wit 
And  win  from  her  the  dainty  hit 
That  in  her  beak  she  held  so  tight. 
"My  dear,"  said  he,  with  smile  polite, 
"I  never  was  aware  till  now 


How  perfect  is  your  form,  nor  how 
Superb  your  plumage.    Had  your  voice 
An  equal  charm,  I  should  rejoice 
To  hear  you  sing!"    At  that  the  Crow, 
Parting  her  beak  to  sing,  let  go 
The  piece  of  cheese,  and  saw  her  prize 
Snapped  up  before  her  very  eyes, 
And  heard  the  Fox's  parting  jeer — 
"Don't  trouble  now  to  caiv,  my  dear!" 


THE  DOG  IN  THE  MANGER 


A  selfish  Dog  used  for  his  bed 
The  manger  where  the  oxen  fed ; 
And  while  he  could  not  eat  the  hay 
Himself,  by  growling  drove  away 
The  hungry  oxen.    Now,  although 
That  Dog  died  centuries  ago, 


His  evil  name  will  never  be 
Forgotten.    For  when  people  see 
Such  selfishness  as  his,  they  say, 
"Dog  in  the  manger,"  to  this  day. 
And  of  such  creatures  there  are  more 
That  go  on  two  legs  than  on  four. 
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AESOP'S  FABLES 


THE  WIND  AND  THE-  SUN 


The  Wind  and  Sun  once  fell  into 
A  heated  argument,  which  grew 
Each  day  more  bitter.    Wind  and 
Sun 

Each  claimed  to  be  the  stronger  one. 
Finding  that  neither  one  would 
make 

The  least  concession,  for  the  sake 
Of  peace,  the  two  agreed  at  length 
Upon  a  trial  of  their  strength. 
"You  see  that  Traveler,"  said  the 
Sun, 

"On  yonder  road?  which  ever  one 
The  sooner  forces  him  to  strip 
His  cloak  off,  wins  the  champion- 
ship!" 

The  Wind,  rejoicing  in  a  fight, 
Sprang  up  and  blew  with  all  his 
might, 

Quite  confident  that  he  would  win. 
But  very  soon,  to  his  chagrin, 
He  found  the  harder  that  he  blew, 
The  Traveler  more  tightly  drew 
His  cloak  about  him.  One  last  puff 
He  gave,  then  shouted  in  a  huff : 
"I  give  it  up;  it  can't  be  done!" 
Then,  with  a  smile,  arose  the  Sun 
And  beamed  his  brightest  on  the  Man, 
So  that  he  presently  began 
To  feel  his  cloak;  then  bit  by  bit, 
As  he  grew  warmer,  loosened  it. 
At  last  he  threw  it  off.    "You  win!" 
Exclaimed  the  Wind.    "I  now  begin 
To  see  the  light!    I  thought  till  now 
That  everything  to  force  must  bow; 
But  you  compel  me  to  admit 
Persuasion  has  the  best  of  it!" 


Are  softer  far!"    This  was  too  much 
For  Pussy.    With  a  flattered  "Mew!" 
She  reached  into  the  fire  and  drew 
A  chestnut  out.    The  hot  coals  seared 
Her  paw,  but  Pussy  persevered 
Till  she  had  pulled  out  every  one. 
Then  turning  round  to  gaze  upon 
The  chestnuts,  found  that  there  was  no 
Just  empty  shells!    All  Pussy  had 
Were  burns  and  the  reflection  sad 
That  she  had  singed  her  paws  to  feed 
Her  folly  and  the  Monkey's  greed. 


THE  CAT,  THE  MON- 
KEY, AND  THE 
CHESTNUTS 

A  Monkey  and  a  Cat  one  day 

Were   sitting  by  the  hearth, 
where  lay 

Some  chestnuts  roasting.  "By 
the  way," 

Exclaimed  the  Ape,  "I  never 

saw  <\* 

A  Cat  with  such  a  perfect  paw  * 

For  pulling  chestnuts  from  a  "m 
fire ;  ■m*. 

And  though  I  always  did  ad- 
mire 0 

Our  Master's  hands,  yours  to 
the  touch 
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AESOP'S  FABLES 


THE  FOX 

AND 
THE  LION 


A  Fox  who  never,  strange  to  say, 
I  lad  seen  the  King  of  Beasts,  one  day 
Beheld  a  Lion.    At  the  sight 
He  very  nearly  died  of  fright. 
The  second  time  he  met  the  King- 
He  felt  a  sort  of  shivering 


THE  HARES  AND 
THE  FROGS 

Once  all  the  Hares  in  Hare- 

dom  got 
Together  to  bewail  their  lot, 
And  one  and  all  agreed  that 

what 

With  being  hounded,  snared 

and  shot, 
And  chased  and  worried,  life 

was  not 

Worth  living.    So,  lest  worse  befall, 
Resolved  at  once  to  end  it  all, 
They  rushed  up  a  steep  rock  to  throw 
Themselves  into  the  lake  below. 
Hearing  them  come,  the  Frogs  beside 
The  water's  edge,  leapt,  terrified 
Into  the  lake.    Seeing  their  fright, 


Sensation  up  and  down  his  spine, 

But  outwardly  he  showed  no  sign. 

The  third  time  they  met  face  to  face, 

The  Fox  showed  not  the  slightest  trace 

Of  fear,  but  bold  as  anything 

Walked  up  and  said,  "Good  morning,  King!' 


A  Hare  exclaimed:  "Brothers,  our  plight 
Is  not  so  bad.    Now  we  have  found 
A  folk  who  fear  the  very  sound 
Of  our  approach,  let  us,"  he  said, 
"Take  courage  in  the  thought  that  we, 
The  scorn  of  Alan  and  Bird  and  Beast, 
Are  heroes  to  the  Frogs,  at  least !" 


A  Gnat,  once  chancing  to  alight, 
After  a  long  and  weary  flight, 
Upon  a  Bullock's  horn  to  rest, 
With  a  loud  buzzing  thus  addressed 
The  Bullock:  "Pray,  good  Sir,  allow 
Me  to  express  my  thanks;  and  now 


THE  GNAT 
AND 
THE  BULLOCK 


If  you  don't  mind,  I  '11  fly  away, 
Unless  you 'd  rather  have  me  slay." 
"Pray  do  whatever  you  decide; 
'T  is  all  the  same  to  me,"  replied 
The  Bullock;  "I  was  not  aware, 
Until  you  spoke,  that  you  were  there." 


KIT,  PAT,  AND  A  FEW  BOYS 

By  BETH  B.  GILCHRIST 

Author  of  "Cinderella's  Granddaughter" 


CHAPTER  I 

WHEN  EMERGENCY  CALLS 

The  calm  of  the  big  pink-and-gray  room  overlook- 
ing the  park  was  stirred  to  unwonted  activity. 
Waves  of  silk  and  chiffon  and  velvet  reared  rain- 
bow-colored crests  above  couches  and  chairs; 
white  foam  of  linen  and  lingerie  capped  the  tables. 
Near  the  center  of  the  room,  two  wardrobe  trunks 
and  a  steamer  gaped  capably  open.  Between 
chairs  and  tables  and  couches  a  small,  swift- 
tooted  woman  moved  hurriedly,  her  nervous  ges- 
tures churning  the  medley  to  a  seemingly  worse 
confusion.  A  tall  gray-eyed  girl  stood  by  the 
trunks,  quietly  catching  what  the  little  woman 
tossed  her  and  slipping  them  on  the  hangers. 

"There!  that 's  the  last  dress.  Jane,  you  can  put 
these  things  back.  Marie's  young  man  might  have 
waited  twenty-four  hours,  I  should  think.  If 
you  are  invalided  home  from  the  American  troops 
on  the  Rhine,  there  is  no  special  point  in  being 
married  the  minute  your  boat  bumps  the  pier. 
Jane,  are  there  an}'  more  shoes  in  the  closet?" 

"I  see  shoes  under  the  window,"  interposed  the 
quiet  girl. 

The  little  woman  whirled  about.  "You  would 
make  a  good  lady's  maid,  Kit.  I  had  no  notion 
you  were  so  capable.  Why  don't  you  apply  for 
Marie's  job?" 

"You  would  n't  take  me,"  said  the  girl,  deftly 
folding  silk  petticoats.  "Ever  since  Aunt  Isa- 
belle's  telegram  came  asking  you  to  sail  with  her 
to-morrow  for  Bermuda,  have  n't  you  been  trying 
(o  dispose  of  me  otherwise?" 

"But  I  can't  take  you,  Kit.  Nobody  knows  how 
long  Isabelle  may  have  to  stay  in  Bermuda,  if  she 
is  actually  sick — though  I  can't  believe  what  she 
says  the  doctor  says.  Isabelle's  health  has  always 
been  a  Rock  of  Gibraltar — invulnerable.  And  if 
it  is  n't,  don't  you  see  I  really  could  n't  take  you 
to  Bermuda — " 

"Oh,  I  don't  want  to  go,  Mother."  The  tall 
girl  captured  a  pile  of  silk  stockings  and  began 
tilling  a  drawer  in  one  of  the  trunks.  "Why  can't 
I  stay  here?" 

"Because  I  should  n't  feel  easy  a  single  minute 
to  know  you  were  alone  in  this  house  with  nobody 
but  the  servants." 

"I  should  n't  mind.  But  I  don't  care  particu- 
larly about  staying.  It  struck  me  as  the  easiest 
way  out,  that  is  all." 

"It  is  no  way  out."    The  little  woman  paused, 


both  hands  full  of  laces,  like  a  bird  hovering  for 
a  moment  in  arrested  flight.    "Did  you  send  that 
telegram  to  Aunt  Marcia?" 
"Not  yet,  Mother." 

"Then  we  may  as  well  stop  packing  so  fever- 
ishly. I  shall  never  in  the  world  take  this  next 
train." 

"Oh,  I  think  we  can  make  it." 

"But  what  about  you?  Here  is  Don  on  a  ranch 
in  Wyoming  for  the  summer  and  your  father's  busi- 
ness may  keep  him  two  months  longer  in  Alaska. 
Miss  Bird's  brother's  wife  is  in  a  sanatorium  and 
Miss  Bird  is  taking  care  of  the  children.  We  have 
always  counted  on  her  to  come  here  and  look  af- 
ter you  and  Don  whenever  I  wanted  to  be  away. 
And  now —  Why,  I  can't  go,  Kitten,  until  we 
hear  from  Aunt  Marcia." 

"You  must  go."  The  girl's  fingers  were  busy 
among  the  laces. 

"Tell  me  how,  with  the  Hendersons  at  the 
shore,  the  Bixbys  in  California,  and  your  Uncle 
Edwin's  house  quarantined  for  scarlet  fever.  If 
for  any  reason  Aunt  Marcia  can't  have  you — " 

"I  don't  see  how  there  can  possibly  be  any 
reason  against  her  having  me,  Mother.  We  used 
to  visit  at  her  house  nearly  every  year  when  I  was 
small." 

The  little  woman  hesitated.  "She  wrote  this 
spring  to  ask  when  we  were  coming  again.  Tele- 
phone a  telegram  this  minute,  Puss.  There  may 
be  time  for  her  to  answer  before  my  train." 

"There  could  n't  be,  Mother.  I  '11  do  it  the 
minute  you  are  off." 

"I  will  wait  for  the  sleeper.  She  may  not  be 
at  home,  dear.  So  many  people  seem  not  to  be 
at  home  this  summer." 

"But,  Mother,  Great-aunt  Marcia  is  always  at 
home.  Did  n't  I  hear  Father  say  once  that  she 
had  n't  slept  outside  that  house  for  twenty  years?" 

"So  he  did.  Oh,  my  white  slippers!  Give  them 
to  Miss  Katherine,  Jane,  and  then  take  away  all 
the  things  on  these  chairs.  Perhaps  Aunt  Marcia 
could  n't  leave  home  now  if  she  wished.  Her 
health —  It  seems  safe  enough —  I  will  take  this 
train  after  all,  Puss.    Can  you  finish  here  alone?" 

"Easily.   And  I  '11  call  the  expressman." 

"Then  I  will  see  Mary  and  John  and  leave 
directions  about  caring  for  the  place  while  1  am 
gone.  Mary  must  keep  one  housemaid  at  hand, 
in  case  your  father  comes  home  suddenly.  Ask 
Jane  to  lay  out  my  things." 

"I  '11  get  them  ready  myself,  Mother." 
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KIT,  PAT,  AND  A  FEW"  BOYS 


The  little  lady  clicked  away  on  her  satin  slip- 
pers, dainty,  brisk,  and  efficient.  Katherine  called 
the  express-office,  finished  packing,  locked  the 
trunks,  and  assembled  hat,  gloves,  and  shoes  in 
the  dressing-room.  She  was  stocking  a  gray 
leather  writing-case  with  paper  and  stamps  when 
her  mother  came  back. 

"Here  is  your  letter  of  credit.  They  just  sent  it 
up  from  the  bank." 

"Good."  The  little  woman  darted  across  the 
room  to  a  rosewood  desk.  "How  much  money 
have  you,  Kit?" 

"Not  much.  I  never  have  at  the  end  of  the 
month." 

"Here  is  fifty.  Your  allowance  will  be  paid  as 
usual,  of  course.  If  you  need  more,  write  Judge 
Howe.  I  called  up  Grace  Lansing  and  invited  her 
to  dinner.  She  will  spend  the  night,  too.  Ask 
any  of  the  girls  you  like.  Oh,  and  after  you  have 
packed  me  off,  telegraph  Madame  Toussaud  to 
find  a  maid  by  eight  to-morrow  who  will  go  with 
•  me  to  Bermuda.  Her  New  York  address  is  in  this 
little  red  book.  How  much  time  have  we?" 
"Half  an  hour." 

"Not  a  minute  too  much.  That  's  right,  but- 
ton my  shoes  while  I  fasten  these  hooks.  If  I  had 
known  what  a  worker  you  are —  The  express- 
men, Jane?   You  see  to  them,  Puss." 

"When  the  currants  is  ripe,  Mrs.  Embury," 
said  a  voice  at  the  door,  "shall  I  make  jell  the 
same  as  if  you  had  told  me?" 

"Everything  as  usual,  Mary,  exactly  as  though 
I  had  left  explicit  directions." 

By  the  car  John  waited.  "About  that  consign- 
ment of  irises,  Mrs.  Embury — " 

"Put  them  in  just  as  we  planned  last  week, 
John." 

At  the  final  moment  Jane  flew  down  the  path 
with  a  forgotten  umbrella. 

The  door  of  the  limousine  closed  softly  and  the 
car  rolled  away  carrying  its  occupants  to  a  fran- 
tic dash  from  ticket-office  to  baggage-room  and 
to  the  steps  of  an  already  signaled  train.  There 
was  only  time  for  the  little  woman  to  kiss  her 
tall  daughter  once. 

"Telegraph  me  to-morrow  morning,  Kit.  I 
shall  not  set  foot  on  that  boat  till  I  know  you  are 
off  for  Aunt  Marcia's." 

Katherine  retraced  her  steps  to  the  car,  an 
unwonted  warmth  at  her  heart.  The  absence  of 
Marie  had  made  it  really  exciting  to  get  Mother 
off.  As  the  car  sped  back  through  the  wide, 
shaded  streets  the  girl  spread  out  her  fingers  on 
her  lap  and  regarded  them  curiously.  Those 
fingers  had  accomplished  a  number  of  unfamiliar 
things  in  the  last  hour  and  a  half.  Of  course,  she 
was  sorry  that  Aunt  Isabelle  was  ill;  but,  equally 
of  course,  Aunt  Isabelle  would  presently  get  well. 


[May 

Meanw  hile,  which  of  the  girls  should  she  invite  to 
spend  the  night  with  her?  They  were  all  so  nice, 
she  reflected  coolly,  that  it  did  not  matter  whom 
she  asked,  and  went  upstairs  to  let  Jane  help  her 
pack  her  trunks  and  to  dress  for  dinner  in  the 
first  gown  that  came  to  hand.  Then  Miss  Lansing 
arrived  and  the)'  strolled  on  the  terrace,  talking  of 
Aunt  Isabelle  and  Mother's  hasty  departure  and 
Marie's  homing  soldier;  and  after  that,  dinner 
was  announced,  and  she  had  not  telephoned 
anybody. 

Not  until  after  dinner  did  she  remember  her 
promise  to  her  mother.  "There,  I  forgot  to  tele- 
graph Aunt  Marcia!"  she  thought  suddenly. 

Miss  Lansing's  fingers  were  running  plaintively 
over  the  keys  in  the  music-room.  Miss  Lansing 
was  a  big,  jolly,  rubicund  person  with  a  passion 
for  doleful  music. 

Katherine  left  her  with  a  murmured  excuse. 
Her  hand  on  the  telephone-receiver,  she  paused. 
"I  can't  send  a  message  to-night.  Aunt  Marcia 
goes  to  bed  early.  I  '11  do  it  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning." 

She  replaced  the  receiver  on  its  hook  and 
strolled  into  the  library.  Miss  Lansing,  she  knew, 
would  be  happy  at  the  piano  indefinitely.  The 
girl  idled  among  the  book-shelves,  her  eye  scan- 
ning the  titles.  In  the  end  she  took  none  of  them. 
Where  there  were  so  many  which  she  felt  a  tem- 
perate inclination  to  read,  it  seemed  hardly  worth 
while  actually  to  begin  one. 

A  big  chair  held  out  inviting  leather  arms  and 
she  drifted  into  it.  Save  for  Miss  Lansing's  sad. 
wandering  airs,  the  house  was  very  still.  Another 
girl  might  have  found  it  lonely.  Katherine  Em- 
bury was  used  to  sudden  flittings;  to  a  house  full 
of  people  one  week,  almost  empty  the  next.  Her 
thoughts  ran  back  over  the  kaleidoscope  of  the 
day's  happenings  and  on  to  the  morrow's  journey. 
She  did  not  particularly  anticipate  a  summer  at 
Great-aunt  Marcia's,  but  the  knowledge  failed  to 
dismay  her.  Anticipation,  like  fear,  Katherine 
conceived  to  be  a  sensation  one  outgrew  with  one's 
little  girlhood. 

She  probed  her  memory  for  recollections  of 
Aunt  Marcia's.  There  had  been  a  garden  and 
books,  miles  and  miles  of  books,  as  she  had 
thought  then.  Goats,  too.  Don  had  bullied  and 
bossed  them,  but  they  had  secretly  frightened 
his  sister.  The  sensation  still  tasted  strong  under 
her  tongue.  That  had  been  before  Father  had 
so  much  money,  when  Mother  used  to  make 
one's  birthday  cake  with  her  own  hands  and  let 
one  help  with  the  frosting.  She  and  Don  had  done 
things  together  then,  Katherine  remembered, 
when  he  would  let  her.  How  she  had  adored  her 
"big"  brother!  Two  years  make  a  far  wider 
seniority  over  seven  than  sixteen.    The}-  were 
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quite  of  an  age  now,  but  she  seemed  to  do  very 
little  with  Don.  He  was  away  at  college  most  of 
the  year;  and  even  when  he  was  at  home,  there 
was  no  time.  Katherine  had  a  vague  suspicion 
that  life  had  been,  on  the  whole,  more  interesting 
in  those  earlier  years.  Not  that  she  found  fault 
with  it  now.  How  could  a  girl  find  fault  with 
what  gave  her  everything  she  desired  even  before 
she  desired  it? 

It  was  nine  years  since  they  last  went  to  Aunt 
Marcia's,  who  had  been  ill  much  of  the  time 
since.  Now  the  doctors  pronounced  her  cured. 
Katherine  thought  of  the  little  brown  wisp  of  a 
woman  with  the  big  restless  black  eyes  who  was 
her  great-aunt  and  wondered  dispassionately 
what  kind  of  a  summer  she  was  going  to  have. 

In  her  white  embroidered  gown,  her  hands  quiet 
in  her  lap,  Katherine  Embury  made  a  pretty 
picture  in  the  big  leather  chair.  Her  slenderness 
covered  a  fine  lithe  strength,  supple  and  con- 
trolled. Her  gray  eyes  looked  out  steadfastly,  a 
trifle  uninterestedly,  above  the  delicate  flush  of 
her  cheeks.  Her  brown  hair  rippled  with  dainty 
vigor  about  her  small  fine  head.  Yet  as  she  sat 
there  thinking,  she  looked  inexplicably  not  quite 
alive,  a  creature  not  cold,  but  waiting,  like  a 
sleeping  princess  untouched  as  yet  by  the  lips  of 
life. 

If  you  had  told  her  that  she  did  not  know  the 
taste  of  real  living,  Katherine  would  have  opened 
her  gray  eyes  wider  in  a  pretty,  astonished  stare 
and  laughed  an  uncomprehending,  well-bred 
little  laugh  of  frank  amusement.  But  she  did  not. 
Life  for  her  was  swaddled  in  too  many  things  for 
her  to  know  its  true  savor.  She  had  too  many 
clothes  to  care  which  she  wore,  too  many  books 
to  wish  to  read  any,  too  much  to  do  to  find  out 
what  she  liked  doing,  too  many  friends  to  love 
any  supremely.  She  was  starving  on  a  surfeit. 
She  had  not  a  want  in  the  world,  and  she  did  n't 
know  it  was  normal  to  have  wants. 

Yet  there  had  been  a  savor  in  this  afternoon's 
business.  Sitting  quietly  in  her  big  leather  chair, 
the  girl  tried  to  grasp  it,  failed,  and  let  the  sensa- 
tion float  vaguely  into  an  elusive  consciousness 
that  it  had  been  a  surprisingly  pleasant  afternoon. 
Then  Miss  Lansing's  music  sobbed  itself  into 
silence  and  Miss  Lansing's  cheerful  voice  queried, 
"Here  in  the  dark,  Kitten?" 

"In  the  library  in  the  light,"  said  Katherine. 

The  next  morning  she  tumbled  out  of  bed  to 
telephone  two  telegrams.  The  first  was  to  Great- 
aunt  Marcia:  "Mother  called  suddenly  to  Ber- 
muda. May  I  spend  the  summer  with  you? 
Expect  me  at  five.    Katherine  Embury." 

The  second  was  addressed  to  her  mother: 
"Leaving  at  eight  for  Aunt  Marcia's.  Hope  you 
have  good  sailing.    Love  to  Aunt  Isabelle.  K." 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  JOURNEY'S  END 

Twelve  hours  later,  Katherine  Embury  stepped 
from  a  hot  red-plush  train  at  Aunt  Marcia's 
station. 

Her  eyes  ran  quickly  over  the  lines  of  waiting 
faces.  Was  Mrs.  Burton  still  Aunt  Marcia's 
housekeeper  and  did  she  yet  wear  the  funny  jet- 
black  "fringe"  that  gave  her  face  such  a  misfit 
look?  But  perhaps  Mrs.  Burton  had  not  been 
able  to  meet  her  and  "Tim"  could  not  leave  his 


"KATHERINE  EMBURY  MADE  A  PRETTY  PICTURE 
IN  THE  BIG  LEATHER  CHAIR" 


horses — Aunt  Marcia  always  insisted  on  young, 
high-stepping  horses.  The  girl  walked  quickly 
through  the  waiting-room  and  surveyed  the  line 
of  smart  cars  drawn  up  at  the  street  curb.  Be- 
hind them  straggled  a  few  hacks  of  uncertain 
vintage. 

"Taxi,  lady?" 

"Carriage?" 

"Let  me  take  you  up,  lady." 
"Can  you  tell  me  which  is  Miss  Brunt's  car?" 
"Elm  Street,  lady?    I  '11  take  you  to  Miss 
Brunt's,  lady." 
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She  shook  her  head  and  returned,  thoroughly 
to  canvass  the  station.  Nine  years  is  a  long  time; 
she  had  grown  unrecognizably.  Tim,  as -well  as 
Mrs.  Burton,  might  have  a  successor.  It  would  he 
odd  if  there  were  really  no  one  here  to  meet  her. 
Then  she  remembered  that  the  train  had  been 
late  and  she  went  back  to  the  diminished  line  of 
hackmen.  Her  delay  had  cost  her  the  only  taxi 
and  all  but  the  shabbiest  of  the  hacks. 

The  man  knew  "Miss  Brunt's  place''  very  well. 
He  proceeded  to  bump  and  rattle  and  bang  the 
girl  thither  with  a  disconcerting  shakiness  that 
made  her  wonder  whether  he  was  reviving  the 
drama  of  the  "One  Hoss  Shay."  "Don't  look  as 
though  anybody  was  to  home,  Miss." 

It  did  not;  there  was  no  denying  the  terrifying 
appearance.  Not  a  window  was  open,  not  a  door 
stood  wide.  Awnings  were  up,  but  the  porches 
were  as  empty  of  furniture  as  of  the  litter  that 
might  be  expected  to  accumulate  at  an  empty 
house.  Despite  the  deceptive  trimness  of  lawn 
and  shrubbery,  the  place  had  an  air  of  saying, 
"The  people  who  live  here  are  away  from  home." 
"You  may  wait,"  said  the  girl,  quietly. 
In  a  dozen  steps  she  traversed  the  brick  path 
from  the  white  gate  to  the  paneled  door  and 
pushed  the  bell.  Some  one  would  come.  Some 
one  must  come.  However  the  house  had  contrived 
to  look,  Aunt  Marcia  was  here.  Not  a  night  out- 
side this  roof  for  twenty  years — Father  had  said 
so.  Katherine's  ringer  jammed  the  button  into 
the  wall  again  and  again  with  stubborn  energy. 

Silence  met  her,  the  lonely,  waiting  silence  of 
an  unoccupied  house.  A  horrid  thought  assailed 
the  girl's  brain.  Could  Aunt  Marcia  be  dead? 
But  surely  some  one  would  have  sent  word.  A 
cat  brushed  against  her  ankles,  and  she  jumped. 
Where  there  was  a  cat  there  were  surely  people — 
old  turbaned  Nancy,  perhaps,  in  the  kitchen. 
Katherine  skirted  the  house,  trying  the  side  door 
011  the  way.  Like  all  the  other  doors,  the  kitchen 
door  was  locked. 

The  girl's  heart  dropped  with  a  queer,  sicken- 
ing sensation  quite  new  to  her  experience.  It  was 
after  six  o'clock  at  night.  She  was  hot  and  hun- 
gry and  tired  in  a  strange  place  where  the  only 
person  whose  name,  even,  she  remembered  was 
Aunt  Marcia.  And  Aunt  Marcia  was  not  at 
home.   And  Mother  was  on  her  way  to  Bermuda. 

Slow  ly,  w  ith  bewildered  feet,  trying  desperately 
to  think  what  to  do,  Katherine  took  her  way  back 
along  the  brick  path  that  bounded  the  house. 
To  the  right,  approached  by  turf-steps,  lay  the 
garden,  a  blaze  of  color. 

Was  some  one  cutting  roses?  The  cat,  tail 
erect,  frolicked  down  the  grassy  steps  and  under 
the  rustic  gate.  The  girl  followed,  her  wonted 
1 >< iisc  reestablished. 
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"Good  evening.  Is  the  house  really  closed?" 
Her  voice  lifted  the  question  quietly,  yet  with  an 
undernotc  of  anxiety.  It  was  a  lovely  voice,  as 
exquisitely  trained  as  the  speaker's  self,  and  it 
touched  the  fragrant  air  with  swift  charm. 

The  rose-cutter  turned  her  head  in  pleased  sur- 
prise, turned  her  whole  body,  smiling  in  frank 
admiration.  Katherine  saw  that  she,  too,  was 
a  girl,  and  of  about  her  own  age,  a  girl  in  a  short 
white  skirt  and  a  pink  blouse,  a  girl  with  big  brown 
eyes  and  brown  curb-  hair  and  a  piquant  gipsy  face. 

"Oh,"  said  the  brown-eyed  girl,  "I  did  n't  hear 
you  coming.    Yes,  the  house  is  closed.  M'iss 
Brunt  is  away,  you  know." 
"Out  of  town,  you  mean?" 
"She  started  Monday  for  Seattle." 
"Seattle!"     A  dozen  emotions  struggled  for 
mastery  of  the  single  word.    "Why,  she  has  n't 
slept  out  of  this  house  for  twenty  years!    I  mean 
Miss  Marcia  Brunt." 

"So  do  1.  She  amazed  everybody.  Decided  to 
go  just  three  day  s  before  she  started.  Mother 
says  she  used  to  be  like  that,  quick  as  a  flash  to 
do  things.  And  she  is  very  well  now,  you  know. 
Shesaid  she  thought  twenty  years  was  long  enough 
to  stay  at  home  on  a  stretch.  Miss  Weld  is  with 
her,  an  old  school-friend.  Oh,  does  it  matter? 
Is  anything  wrong?"  The  swift  speech  ended 
anxiously. 

Katherine  gave  a  queer  little  mirthless  laugh. 
"Not  in  the  least  wrong,  except  that  I  thought  I 
was  going  to  spend  the  summer  here.  She  is  my 
aunt,  you  know." 

"Your  aunt?    You  are  n't—    Oh,  are  you 
Katherine  Embury?" 

"Why  yes,  but  I  am  afraid  that  I — " 
"We  used  to  play  together,"  cried  the  gipsy- 
faced  girl,  impetuously,  "when  we  were  little 
and  you  used  to  visit  Miss  Brunt!  It  was  stupid 
ol  me  not  to  know  you  at  once.  I  've  been  so 
hoping  you  'd  come  again.  I  'm  Patsy — Patricia 
\\  ard.  They  used  to  call  me  Pat,  and  sometimes 
they  do  still."   A  dimple  punctuated  the  words. 

It  was  not  in  Katherine  Embury  to  pretend  to 
remember  when  she  did  not;  but  suddenly, 
looking  into  the  bright,  joyous  face,  she  discovered 
that  she  wished  she  could. 

Patricia  forestalled  her  apologies.  "You  don't 
remember  me,  do  you?  But  I  wish  you  did, 
because  of  course,  for  to-night,  you  're  coming 
home  with  me." 

"Oh,  thank  you.    But  I  can  go  to  a  hotel,  if 
you  will  tell  me  the  best  one." 

"I  'd  hate  to  go  to  a  hotel  alone." 
"I  never  tried  it,"  Katherine  acknowledged. 
"Don't  begin  now,"  said  Patricia,  promptly. 
"Mother  was  a  friend  of  your  mother's.  They 
were  girls  together.    She  will  love  In  have  you." 
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"It  is  very  good  of  you,"  murmured  the  other. 
"There  is  a  man  out  in  the  street  with  my  bag. 
W  here  shall  I  tell  him  to  go?" 

Patricia  glanced  over  the  hedge.  "I  '11  tell  him. 
Wait  here  just  a  minute." 

Katherine  was  con- 
scious of  a  sense  of  intense 
relief,  coupled  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  relief 
was  merely  temporary. 
After  to-night — what? 
Her  head  whirled.  Home? 
Then  Mother  would  take 
the  first  boat  from  the 
islands,  leaving  Aunt 
Isabelle.  But  Aunt  Isa- 
belle  had  declared  Moth- 
er's company  a  condition 
of  her  summer  in  Ber- 
muda. It  was  all  hope- 
lessly involved.  If  there 
were  anywhere,  anywhere 
except  home  to  go  to — 
She  thought  wildly  of 
friends,  schoolmates. 
They  and  their  families 
were  on  the  point  of 
scattering  to  the  winds 
of  summer,  at  ocean, 
lake,  and  mountain.  Not 
a  girl  she  knew  well  but 
was  flitting  somewhere. 

"It  must  be  terribly 
discouraging,"  said  Pa- 
tricia's voice  at  her  elbow, 
"to  travel  so  far  to  get 
to  a  place  only  to  have 
lo  turn  around  and  go 
back." 

"But  I  can't  go  back," 
Katherine  said.  "There 's 
nobody  at  home  except 
servants.  Though  I  don't 
see  where  else  I  can  go, 
cither.  1  don't  quite  see 
what  I  can  do  at  all." 

The  words  surprised 
herself.  It  was  not  like 
her  (o  confide  in  stran- 
gers. This  sweet,  bright 
friendliness  had  broken 
unaware  into  her  reserve. 
Once  spoken,  she  could 
There  was  nothing  to  do 


"And  so  here  I  am,"  finished  Katherine,  even!) . 
"And  1  haye  n't  the  remotest  idea  what  to  do  next." 

"Mother  will  tell  us,"  Patricia  said,  with  con- 
viction. "But  how  ihrilUngl  Perhaps  it  's  more 
thrilling  than  nice.    Is  it?" 


'THE  ROSE-CUTTER  TURNED  IN  PLEASED  SURPRISE.  SMILING  IN 
FRANK  ADMIRATION" 


not  recall  her  words, 
but  to  go  on.  Excite- 
ment grew  on  the  gipsy  face  as  the  two  girls  slipped 
through  a  gate  in  the  rose  hedge,  crossed  a  lane, 
turned  a  corner,  and  entered  a  street  of  comfort- 
able, unpretentious  houses. 


"Yes,"  Katherine  acknowledged,  "I  think  it  is." 

Patricia  slipped  her  arm  through  the  other  girl's 
and  squeezed  ever  so  slightly.  "We  '11  take  care 
of  you.  You  won't  mind  rooming  with  me,  will 
you?  We  are  all  at  home  now,  you  see,  and  there 
are  so  many  of  us  that  the  house  is  pretty  full." 
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Katherine  did  mind;  her  preference  was  to 
room  alone.  She  wondered  how  it  would  seem  to 
share  a  bed.  Then  she  became  aware  of  gay  voices 
and  of  a  broad  veranda  full  of  people.  A  pair  of 
deep,  quiet  eyes  looked  into  hers;  afterward  she 
could  not  remember  what  color  they  were.  She 
had  a  vague  impression  of  height  and  strength,  of 
rippling  dark  hair,  and  a  face  chiseled  with  fine 
lines  that  yet  were  beautiful;  an  impression,  not 
vague  at  all,  of  restfulness  and  refreshment.  A 
firm  warm  hand  held  hers,  a  pleasant  voice  spoke 
words  welcoming  her  "mother's  daughter,"  while 
Patricia's  eager  tones  rippled  through  a  scant  half- 
dozen  sentences  of  explanation  that  yet  managed 
completely  to  convey  the  scene  in  Miss  Brunt's 
garden. 

"Take  her  upstairs,  Pat,"  said  the  pleasant 
voice.    "We  will  have  supper  in  half  an  hour." 

And  Katherine  mounted  after  Patricia,  wonder- 
ing what  there  was  about  mothers  that  made  them 
feel  alike  to  tired  girls,  despite  such  sheer  differ- 
ence as  existed  between  the  tall,  worn-faced  lady 
with  the  wonderful  eyes  and  her  own  vivacious 
little  velvet-skinned  mother. 

As  she  tossed  hat  and  gloves  on  the  bed  of  the 
tiny  blue  room  into  which  Patricia  led  her,  she 
remembered  that  there  had  been  another  lady  on 
the  porch,  a  man,  big  and  broad  and  clean-shaven, 
three  jolly-looking  boys,  and  a  little  girl,  all  hair- 
bow  and  long  legs. 

"I  've  drawn  your  bath  warm,"  said  Patricia, 
"and  here  are  fresh  towels.  They  get  all  mixed 
up  with  the  boys'  if  we  leave  them  in  the  bath- 
room so  I  always  bring  mine  in  here.  I  '11  be 
back  in  time  to  hook  you  up." 

Downstairs  one  of  the  boys  vaulted  over  the 
veranda  rail,  just  missing  the  bed  of  ferns  under- 
neath. "If  supper 's  put  oft'  half  an  hour,  we  might 
as  well  finish  packing  our  kit,  fellows." 

Pat  bounded  through  the  door,  her  curls  bob- 
bing. "Oh,  Mother,  I  did  n't  tell  you  the  whole 
of  it!  She's  stranded,  completely  stranded!  Could 
n't  we  take  her  to  camp  with  us  to-morrow?" 

"To  cam])?    Whoopee/"   The  boy  on  the  path 
affected  to  fall  over  himself. 

"Take  a  girl  like  that  to  the  wilds  of  Ver- 
mont?" demanded  one  of  the  two  on  the  porch. 
"You  're  crazy,  Pat." 

"I  'm  not,  Fred.    Why  would  it  be  crazy?" 
"Bough  beds  for  a  girl  like  that?    Not  on  your 
life,  Pat!" 

Upstairs  in  the  blue  bedroom  Katherine  Em- 
bury buttoned  herself  into  a  white  gown  and  won- 
dered with  more  than  ordinary  interest  what  she 
would  be  doing  to-morrow  night  at  this  hour. 
For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  found  herself 
unable  to  predict  with  the  slightest  hope  of  accu- 
racy the  happenings  of  her  immediate  future. 
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CHAPTER  III 

A   CHANGE  OF  PLAN 


"Pat,"  said  Mrs.  Ward,  softly,  drawing  the  girl 
down  beside  her  on  the  uppermost  step  of  the 
latticed  back  porch,  "how  much  do  you  want  to 
go  to  camp  to-morrow?" 

"More  than  tongue  can  tell,"  Pat  answered 
promptly. 

"I  was  afraid  so,  dear."  Mrs.  Ward  patted  the 
hand  on  her  knee.  "I  had  a  notion  that  perhaps 
you  and  I  might  stay  here  and  let  the  others  go 
on  to-morrow.  Possibly  a  little  later  we  could 
■follow  them,  in  case—  The  situation  is  too  in- 
definite to  put  exactly." 

^  Patricia  stared  at  her  mother.  "Not  go  to  camp? 
You  don't  mean—  You  can't  mean  that  we 
ought  not  to  ask  Katherine  Embury  to  go  with 
us  to  the  woods!"  Genuine  amazement  looked 
out  of  the  gipsy  face. 

"What  do  you  think  yourself,  daughter?" 
"I  think  it  would  be  perfectly  grand  to  have 
her." 

"For  us  or  for  her?" 

"Why,  for  everybody."  Pat  was  silent  a 
minute.  "Of  course,  she  could  n't  go  in  those 
clothes." 

"I  doubt  if  she  has  any  other  kind  with  her." 
"Could  n't  she  get  some?" 
"Undoubtedly,  if  camp  is  the  place  for  her." 
"Oh,  Mother,  don't  tell  me  you  're  like  the  boys 
and  think  she  must  be  horrid  and  fussy  inside 
because  she  is  so  pretty  outside." 

"I  think  nothing  of  the  sort,  Pat.  But  the 
clothes  count  for  something,  dear.  They  indi- 
cate the  kind  of  life  she  has  always  been  used  to. 
I  doubt  if  she  has  ever  washed  a  dish  in  her  life. 
I  am  certain  she  has  never  carried  a  pail  of  water. 
The  hardships  that  go  with  camp  life  she  knows 
nothing  about.  I  took  occasion  to  ask  her  if  she 
had  ever  camped  out." 

"Camp  is  n't  hardship,  Mother.    It  's  fun." 
"To  us,  yes,  because  we  like  living  in  an  old 
skirt  or  two  and  a  flannel  waist  or  a  few  plain 
jumpers,  sleeping  on  boughs,  and  eating  from 
wooden  plates  simple  food  that  we  cook  ourselves 
on  an  old  camp  stove.   The  life  we  live  in  camp, 
Pat,  is  life  stripped  close  to  the  bone,  and  some 
people  can't  take  it  at  all  cheerfully  that  way. 
We  like  tramping  and  fishing  and  rowing,  and 
some  people  find  no  pleasure  in  them.    I  own 
that  our  guest's  sophisticated  clothes  may  have 
no  connection  with  her  personal  tastes,  but  I 
have  not  seen  enough  of  her  to  be  able  to  judge 
what  her  tastes  are.    If  she  were  not  happy  in 
camp,  would  it  have  been  kind  in  us  to  ask  her? 
We  know  what  camp  life  is;  she  does  n't.  Aiid 
under  the  circumstances  she  can  hardly  refuse 
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our  invitation.  You  see  she  is  completely  at  our 
mercy." 

"I  see,"  said  Pat,  slowly. 

"If  you  did  n't  like  camp  life —  Imagine  it! 
Some  perfectly  nice  girls  don't." 

"Bess  Haynes  did  n't  last  summer.  That  was 
awful,  was  n't  it?  I  see  what  you  mean,  Mother. 
But — but — we  're  all  ready." 

"Equally  ready  to  stay  at  home,  dear,  as  far  as 
our  wardrobes  are  concerned.  Your  aunt  will 
take  care  of  Marian  and  your  father  and  the  boys 
don't  actually  need  us." 

Pat's  face  was  very  grave.  "But  what  if,  after 
you  got  to  know  her  a  little  better,  you  should 
decide  that  Katherine  Embury  would  n't  like 
camp?  Should  we  have  to  stay  home  all  sum- 
mer?" 

"That  is  a  bridge  I  have  n't  yet  crossed.  A 
great  many  things  may  happen  in  a  week." 

"You  need  camp,  Mother.  You  know  how 
well  it  always  makes  you  feel." 

"I  know,  too,  that  when  I  was  a  girl  Katherine 
Embury's  mother  was  my  dearest  friend." 

"Do  you  want  me  to  say  that  we  will  stay  here?" 

"No,  Pat.  I  am  asking  what  you  think  we 
would  better  do — what  we  can  do." 

Patricia  drew  a  long  breath.  Through  the 
house  from  the  front  veranda  floated  gay  talk 
and  laughter.  She  could  distinguish  Phil's  level, 
close-clipped  speech,  though  she  could  not  catch 
the  words.  Fred's  deep  tones  boomed  now  and 
then,  and  Nick's  higher-keyed  voice  cut  in  with 
a  phrase  or  two.  They  were  having  a  very  good 
time  out  there.  There  was  always  a  good  time 
where  the  boys  were.  And  she  had  been  counting 
the  days  until  to-morrow  when  she  and  they  would 
begin  to  have  the  world  to  themselves  again  as 
they  used  to  have  it.  No  college,  no  high  school, 
no  anything  to  interfere.  How  could  any  one  ask 
her  to  take  five,  six,  who  knew  how  many  days  out 
of  this  blissful  summer  and  give  them  away  to  a 
girl  with  whom  she  had  once  played  tag,  a  girl 
who  had  not  remembered  that  such  a  person  as 
Patricia  Ward  existed? 

The  girl  swallowed  hard  on  a  lump  in  her  throat. 
"If  you  are  willing,  Mother,  I  think  we  would  bet- 
ter stay,"  she  said  firmly. 

Her  mother  kissed  her.  "Thank  you,  dear.  I 
don't  see  how  we  could  turn  her  out.  It  would 
make  me  very  unhappy  to  do  that." 

Pat  nodded  soberly.  "I  found  her.  And  I  had 
been  wishing  for  years  that  she  would  come  here 
again.  So  now  it  seems  to  be  up  to  me  to  be  de- 
cent about  it."  She  squeezed  her  mother.  "I  'm 
glad  you  are  n't  in  Bermuda." 

"I  am  glad  I  am  not.  I  would  much  rather  be 
here  by  my  nice  little  daughter." 

"Not  very  nice,  Mother." 


"Quite  superlatively  nice,  Pat.  I  am  proud  of 
you.  Now  I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  go  in  and 
break  the  news  in  as  stealthy  a  manner  as  possible 
to  our  trusting  family." 

An  hour  later  Phil  cornered  Pat  on  the  back 
stairs  as  she  was  slipping  down  to  the  refrigerator 
for  a  glass  of  water. 

"Look  here,"  he  demanded  abruptly,  "what  's 
this  Mother  tells  me  about  you  two  not  going  to 
camp  to-morrow?" 

Pat  shook  her  head.  "Not  to-morrow.  We  '11 
be  coming  on  in  a  few  days,  Phil.  That  is,"  she 
added  honestly,  "I  hope  we  will." 

"If  you  don't,  I  '11  cut  for  home  and  get  you. 
It 's  that  girl,  I  suppose." 

"I  don't  think  that  is  a  very  nice  way  to  speak 
of  a  guest,  Phil." 

"Bother  a  guest!   Nobody  asked  her." 

"I  did ;  and  now  Mother."  Pat's  heart  lightened 
at  the  genuine  disgust  in  her  brother's  tone,  light- 
ened enough  to  let  a  teasing  imp  into  her  voice. 
"It  sounded  as  though  you  were  having  a  pretty 
good  time  with  her  to-night." 

"Huh!  No  reason  for  singing  glory  hallelujah 
when  she  breaks  up  our  summer.  Look  here, 
Patrick  Henry,  you  and  I  have  got  a  few  things  on 
for  the  next  two  months." 

"Don't  I  know  it?"  There  was  not  even  a 
pretense  of  fun  in  the  girl's  voice  now.  "Oh,  Phil, 
I  could  cry,  I  feel  so  badly!  Do  you  think  you 
would  mind,  very  much,  if  I  should  cry?" 

"April  showers  make  May  flowers,"  chanted 
Phil,  gravely,  depositing  himself  on  the  step 
above  his  sister  where  he  relapsed  into  deep 
gloom.  "It  's  a  shame,  Pat.  When  a  fellow  has 
been  away  from  home  all  the  year,  he  likes  to  see 
his  family  the  little  time  there  's  left." 

"He  does  n't  want  it  any  more  than  his  family 
wants  to  see  him.    Where  's  Nick?" 

"Ruffles  went  in  search  of  the  punch-bag. 
Said  he  had  to  get  something  out  of  his  system 
before  he  slept.  A  good  idea!"  commended  Phil. 
"I  'd  like  a  few  rounds  myself." 

Pat,  returning  with  the  glass  of  water  to  the 
blue  bedroom,  found  her  guest  almost  asleep. 

"Thank  you,"  Katherine  murmured  drowsily, 
as  she  handed  back  the  glass.  "Does  it  matter, 
particularly,  where  I  lie  down?  I  can't  promise 
you  where  I  may  wake  up." 

Brushing  her  hair  at  the  glass,  Pat  watched 
the  other  girl  draw  up  the  covers  and  fall  almost 
instantly  asleep,  her  cheek  cushioned  on  an 
outflung  arm. 

"How  tired  she  must  have  been!"  Pat  thought. 
And  again,  "How  pretty  she  is!  And  I  am  like 
that  chair  to  her,  a  piece  of  furniture  that  makes 
the  situation  livable,  that 's  all.  I  wonder  when 
she  will  really  begin  to  see  me." 


(To  be  continued) 


THF  HARBOR  AND  MOLE  AT  BATUM 


PIRATES  OF  THE  BLACK  SEA 


It  is  a  long  while  ago  since  Captain  Kidd  and  his 
crew  of  cutlass-armed  pirates  coursed  the  Spanish 
main  in  their  black-flagged  vessel,  but  the  days 
of  adventure  and  romance  are  not  past.  Sea- 
faring brigands  still  sail  the  high  seas  and  strike 
terror  to  the  hearts  of  unwary  travelers. 

Such  an  adventure  as  might  have  befallen  a 
knight  in  a  story-book  took  place  in  the  Black 
Sea  a  year  ago  this  month,  with  two  American 
boys,  William  and  John  Haskell,  sons  of  Colonel 
Haskell,  High  Commissioner  to  Armenia  and 
chief  representative  of  the  Near  East  Relief, 
playing  the  leading  parts.  The  boys  were  on 
their  way  home  with  their  mother.  They  had 
sailed  from  Batum,  a  seaport  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  on  a  little  French  packet- 
steamer,  the  Suirah,  along  with  two  other  Ameri- 
cans, bound  for  the  United  States. 

As  the  little  vessel  steamed  out  of  Batum  har- 
bor, with  the  sun  shining  bright  on  her  glistening 
decks  and  the  little  white-tipped  waves  bobbing 
up  and  down  beneath  her  bows,  the  two  boys 
drew  a  long  sigh.  Their  year  of  excitement  was 
over.  Glad  as  they  would  be  to  see  their  own 
country  once  more,  still,  this  year  in  the  Near 
East  had  been  a  Aery  interesting  one.  Always 
there  had  been  something  new  and  different, 
something  of  which  they  could  tell  their  friends 
back  home  with  great  pride,  something  every 
boy  did  not  see.  And  they  were  a  little  sorry 
that  it  was  all  over. 

For  a  long  time  the  boys  stood  together  on  the 
deck,  watching  the  outlines  of  the  land  grow 
dimmer  in  the  distance. 

"Nothin'  much  '11  ever  happen  to  us  again,  I 
suppose,"  said  William,  mournfully. 

"Just  school  an'  studyin'  an'  things,"  responded 
his  brother;  "no  fun  in  that." 

"Wish  there  'd  be  a  submarine  or  somethin'!" 
exclaimed  William,  with  sudden  inspiration. 
"Guess  if  we  're  almost  blown  up  by  one  o'  them, 
the  fellows  'ud  think  it  was  pretty  fine." 
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"Yes,  but  there  are  n't  any  more  submarines," 
replied  John,  scornfully.  "There  is  n't  any  more 
anything,  I  tell  you— just  ridin'  home  on  this 
little  French  boat  and  then  goin'  back  to  school 
Of  course,"  he  added,  "there  may  be  some  pretty 
good  hikes  and  campin'  parties,  but  that  is  n't 
like  battles.  Gee!  I  wish  one  more  real  thing 
would  happen,  somethin'  that  never  happened 
before,  and  then  I  'd  just  as  soon  go  back  home." 

"Urn,"  mumbled  William,  and  the  two  boys 
stumbled  in  to  dinner. 

It  was  later  that  night,  when  darkness  had 
fallen  about  the  little  ship  until  nothing  but  the 
narrow  beam  from  the  Suirah' s  searchlight  could 
be  seen,  that  the  something  happened. 

John  and  William  had  gone  to  their  state-room. 
Everything  was  quiet  on  board;  nothing  could  be 
heard  but  the  steady  chug-chugging  of  the  engine 
and  the  swish  of  the  waves  against  the  ship's  side. 

Then  suddenly  there  came  a  sharp,  startled  cry 
from  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  followed  by  hoarse 
shouts,  then  a  sound  of  shuffling  and  a  quick 
hurrying  of  feet  through  the  passageways  suc- 
ceeded by  a  terrible  stillness.  Even  the  sound  of 
the  engines  stopped!  John  and  William  stood 
motionless,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe,  their 
hearts  thumping  like  mad.  Finally  John  found 
his  voice.  "Mother,"  he  said  as  bravely  as  he 
could,  "what  is  the  matter?" 

But  before  his  mother,  in  the  adjoining  state- 
room, could  answer,  there  came  a  great  pounding 
at  the  door  and  a  rough  voice  called  something  in 
a  loud,  commanding  tone.  The  two  boys  stared 
at  each  other,  their  feet  rooted  to  the  spot.  Now 
was  their  chance  to  show  how  brave  they  could 
be,  but  what  could  they  do?  If  whoever  was  on 
the  outside  tried  to  batter  down  the  door,  as  it 
seemed  he  would,  they  would  not  be  strong  enough 
to  prevent  him.  They  could  only  stand  by.  their 
mother  and  show  this  terrible  person  that  they 
were  not  afraid. 

Just  then  the  door  burst  open,  and  even  the 
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courage  of  the  American  boys  wavered  at  the 
sight  that  greeted  them.  A  black-masked  figure, 
armed  with  a  revolver,  and  with  a  long  dagger 
stuck  through  his  belt,  stood  in  the  doorway !  An 
instant  he  remained  perfectly  still,  his  eyes  glitter- 
ing through  his  black  mask,  his  white  teeth  gleam- 
ing under  his  bristling  mustache.  Then  he  gave 
a  short,  rough  laugh,  and,  pushing  the  boys  aside 
with  the  butt  of  his  revolver,  he  strode  into  the 
next  state-room. 

John  and  William  were  after  him  in  a  flash. 
Rushing  to  their  mother's  side,  they  confronted 
the  pirate  with  their  heads  flung  up,  their  eyes 
flashing.  If  they  could  n't  fight,  they  could  at 
least  show  him  they  would  n't  run. 

The  robber,  for  such  he  appeared  to  be,  spoke 
in  quick,  short  sentences,  pointing  his  revolver  at 
the  necklace  and  rings  which  Mrs.  Haskell  was 
wearing  and  motioning  to  a  silver  bag  which  lay 
on  the  dressing-table.  It  was  quite  useless  to 
resist  and  Mrs.  Haskell  calmly  took  off  her  jewels 
and  handed  them  over.  She  went  to  the  dressing- 
table  and  poured  out  the  contents  of  the  purse. 

She  did  something  else  which  no  one  saw:  she 
brushed  a  mass  of  papers  and  writing  material 
into  the  waste-basket.  Hidden  amongst  these 
papers  was  a  little  flat  bag  which  she  had  taken 
from  the  silver  purse! 

The  next  proceedings  were  carried  on  in  abso- 
lute silence.  The  pirate  searched  both  the  boys 
and  their  mother.  Then  he  examined  everything 
in  the  two  rooms, — the  desks,  the  baggage,  even 
the  bedding, — everything  but  the  waste-basket  in 
which  lay  the  little  flat  bag.  When  he  had  satis- 
fied himself  that  he  had  found  everything  of 
value,  he  gave  a  loud  snort  of  laughter  and  strode 
out  of  the  room. 

Scarcely  had  the  sound  of  the  pirate's  foot- 
steps died  away  when  there  was  an  excited  clatter 
of  voices  from  outside.  There  came  a  rapping  on 
the  door  and  a  familiar  voice  in  English  called 
out,  "All  right  in  here?"  It  was  the  American 
officer. 

Mrs.  Haskell  hurried  to  the  door.  "Yes,  we  're 
all  right.    What 's  been  happening?" 

"What 's  been  happening?  Why,  we 've  been 
held  up  by  a  band  of  pirates  who  were  hidden  in 
the  ship  when  we  left  Batum.  They  held  up  the 
crew  and  stopped  the  boat.  Now  they  're  put- 
ting off  for  shore  in  one  of  the  life-boats.  Come 
out  on  deck  and  see  them  off." 

Mrs.  Haskell  and  the  two  boys  hurried  to  the 
deck.  In  the  midst  of  an  inky  darkness,  the 
little  Suirah  bobbed  about  on  the  black  water. 
On  one  side  of  the  ship  a  band  of  black-masked 
men,  all  with  revolvers  leveled,  were  ordering  the 
crew  to  lower  one  of  the  life-boats.  Silently  and 
quickly  the  men  were  obeying.    Resistance  would 


have  been  useless,  as  the  bandits  were  armed  and 
too  numerous  to  be  overcome. 

At  last  the  little  boat  was  dropped  to  the  dark 
water  below.  A  ladder  was  thrown  over  the  side 
and  four  of  the  crew  were  ordered  to  take  their 
places  at  the  oars.  Then,  backing  slowly  away, 
with  their  pistols  still  pointed  at  the  crew  and 
passengers,  the  pirates  reached  the  ladder  and 
were  down  in  a  flash.  As  the  last  one  left  the 
ship,  he  triumphantly  brandished  his  revolver 
and,  ere  he  disappeared  in  the  darkness,  fired  two 
shots  just  over  the  heads  of  the  French  sailors. 

As  if  in  answer,  there  came  the  toot  of  a  horn 
in  the  distance.  A  few  hundred  yards  to  the 
stern  of  the  Suirah  a  light  flashed  suddenly. 
Once  more  the  pirate's  shots  rang  out,  and  again 
the  horn  replied.  In  the  stillness,  the  Suirah's 
little  company  could  hear  the  splash  of  the  oars  as 
the  boat  made  its  way  toward  the  light,  but  in 
the  darkness  they  could  see  nothing. 

For  many  minutes  the  Suirah's  passengers 
waited,  huddled  -together,  speaking  only  in  whis- 
pers. At  the  end  of  nearly  half  an  hour  they 
heard  the  row-boat  returning,  and  a  few  minutes 
later  the  four  sailors  called  to  them  from  below 
to  let  down  the  ladder. 

For  the  first  time,  some  one  spoke  aloud. 

"They  made  us  row  over  to  a  little  gasolene 
launch  half  a  mile  away  that  had  followed  us  out 
of  the  bay  and  waited  there  to  meet  them,"  one  of 
the  sailors  said,  as  the  four  clambered  over  the 
rail  of  the  ship.  "The  launch  hid  its  light  until 
they  got  the  signal  of  two  pistol-shots  from  here," 
he  continued,  "and  then  they  signaled  where  they 
were — a  great  little  getaway  for  them!" 

It  was  some  time  later  before  the  excitement 
finally  died  down  and  the  boys  and  their  mother 
returned  to  their  state-rooms.  "Well,  we  cer- 
tainly had  our  adventure,  all  right!"  said  John. 

"Yes,  we  did,"  answered  William;  "but  we 've 
lost  all  our  money,  too.    Is  n't  it  awful,  Mother?" 

"Not  quite  all,  boys,"  replied  Mrs.  Haskell ;  and 
walking  over  to  the  waste-basket,  she  pulled  out 
the  little  flat  bag.  "This  I  managed  to  save. 
Almost  all  of  our  money  was  in  here,  so  the  rob- 
bers did  n't  get  so  much  after  all !" 

Half  an  hour  later,  as  the  boys  were  getting  into 
their  narrow  bunks,  the  spirit  of  adventure  had 
cooled  a  bit.  "Just  the  same,"  said  John,  "I 
think  I  '11  be  pretty  glad  when  we  get  back  to 
America  again.  This  '11  make  a  fine  story  to  tell 
the  fellows,  but — gee!  do  you  know,  I  was  kind 
o'  scared  for  a  while  there." 

"Huh!"  grunted  William,  as  he  pulled  the 
covers  up  over  his  head,  "who  cares  about  being 
a  little  scared  if  he  can  get  attacked  by  pirates. 
That 's  what  /  say!" 

Mary  Lena  Wilson. 


KEEPING  FIT  FOR  GOLF 


By  FRANCIS  OUIMET 


When  I  began  writing  golf  stories  for  St.  Nicho- 
las I  was  a  novice  at  playing  the  game  as  far  as 
competition  and  experience  were  concerned. 
Most  of  my  tournaments  had  been  either  inter- 
scholastic  or  local.  Since  those  days  many  things 
have  happened  to  me  that  the  average  youth  does 
not  think  about  in  the  beginning  of  his  career 
on  the  links.  Perhaps  the  greatest  lesson  from 
experience,  in  so  far  as  golf  is  concerned,  is  to 
learn  to  save  your  strength  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
time  when  you  really  need  them.  Most  of  us  burn 
ourselves  out  before  it  is  time  to  meet  competition 
of  the  hardest  kind. 

As  I  see  golf  now,  I  would  rather  enter  a  cham- 
pionship with  the  knowledge  that  while  I  might 
have  played  more  often  in  preparing  for  it,  this 
handicap  would  be  more  than  taken  care  of  by  the 
enthusiasm  I  would  have  for  the  matches.  Lack- 
ing this  keenness,  one  is  almost  sure  to  encounter 
disaster.  The  first  time  this  came  to  my  attention 
was  in  1915.  When  the  summer  season  came 
around  that  year  and  John  Anderson's  work  at 
the  Fessenden  School  was  over,  he  rushed  to  his 
boys'  camp  in  the  woods  of  New  Hampshire,  miles 
Irom  any  links,  where  he  had  no  opportunity 
whatever  to  play  his  favorite  game.  He  had  little 
or  no  time  to  think  of  it,  either,  being  so  busy  tak- 
ing care  of  the  many  boys  who  spent  the  summer 
with  him. 

That  year  the  Amateur  Championship  was 
played  at  the  Detroit  Country  Club.  On  my 
way  to  it  I  happened  upon  John  bent  upon  the 
same  mission — winning  the  title.  He  informed 
me  casually  he  had  played  but  one  game  of  golf 
since  school  had  closed  in  the  early  summer,  two 
months  before.  My  opinion  was  that  he  had  ab- 
solutely no  chance  to  do  anything.  We  arrived  on 
the  links  two  days  before  the  qualifying  round. 
John  went  over  the  course  several  times,  prac- 
tised some  mashie  shots  in  addition,  and  expressed 
himself  as  being  not  only  ready  for  the  affair,  but 
satisfied  with  his  game. 

This  all  struck  me  as  rather  amusing  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  all  the  other  fellows  who  were  pres- 
ent had  been  hard  at  work  since  early  spring,  prac- 
tising for  this  very  tournament.  There  was  one 
other  contestant  who  had  followed  John's  seeming 
lack  of  plan — Bob  Gardner.  Bob  had  given  little 
time  to  golf  that  year.  But  imagine  my  surprise, 
when  it  came  down  to  the  finals,  to  find  these  two 
players  the  sole  survivors. 

I  have  always  attributed  this  rather  startling 
ending  of  the  1915  Amateur  to  the  fact  that  these 


two  golfers  had  entered  that  affair  with  the  great- 
est enthusiasm  imaginable  and  that  this  very 
thing  did  more  than  any  other  factor  to  bring  out 
the  splendid  games  they  played.  Where  the 
others  had  worn  themselves  out  in  the  prepara- 
tion, Anderson  and  Gardner  had  stored  up  an 
abundance  of  strength  and  enthusiasm.  They 
had  ample  reserve  power  to  call  upon  in  the 
pinches,  and  as  the  play  advanced  from  day  to 
day,  their  games  improved  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Keeping  fit,  physically  and  mentally,  is  the  big 
job  of  all  athletes.   What  would  happen  to  a  big 
college  football  eleven  if  its  trainer  did  not  watch 
particularly  this  important  point?    I  am  inclined 
to  think,  and  those  close  to  this  sport  have  told 
me,  that  a  team  which  is  stale  and  overworked 
rarely  lasts  a  full  period.   The  same  thing  is  true 
in  track  athletics.   There  is  the  case  of  Joie  Ray, 
one  of  the  greatest  mile-runners  we  have  ever 
produced.    Ray  went  to  Antwerp  this  past  sum- 
mer to  compete  in  the  Olympic  Games  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  team  from  the  United  States.  From 
early  winter  and  up  to  the  time  he  sailed  to  Bel- 
gium, Ray  had  been  in  active  competition.  There 
was  no  one  at  his  distance  during  all  this  long 
period  who  seemed  to  be  in  his  class.    It  was  felt 
by  all  who  followed  those  games  that,  when  his 
special  event  was  run,  Ray  would  prove  an  easy 
winner.  But  instead  of  coming  in  first  in  this  race, 
Ray  did  not  place!  You  cannot  make  me  believe 
there  are  half  a  dozen  better  men  in  this  event 
than  Joie  Ray.    It  was  just  another  case  of  being 
burned  out.     Ray  suffered  the  penalty  which 
comes  from  too  much  preparation. 

Of  course,  when  they  consider  golf,  most  boys 
will  say  it  is  not  like  the  strenuous  sports  and  that 
the  average  healthy  youngster  can  play  it  all  day 
without  getting  tired.  I  '11  admit  that  football  or 
mile-running  is  a  far  more  wearing  game;  but  I 
must  say  that  golf  carries  a  greater  mental  strain 
than  almost  any  sport  we  have.  To  be  sure,  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  not  playing  enough  to  put  one  in 
just  the  right  condition,  and  the  case  of  John  An- 
derson, which  I  cited,  almost  illustrates  this.  Cir- 
cumstances simply  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
give  the  time  to  golf  that  he  felt  he  should  have 
given  in  his  preparation  for  the  Amateur  Cham- 
pionship at  Detroit  in  191 5.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  his  long  lay-off  from  the  game,  coupled  with 
his  fine  physical  condition,  just  about  fitted  him 
perfectly  for  the  supreme  test  of  the  season. 

1  n  t  he  beginning  of  my  competitive  days  I  used 
to  work  hard  and  conscientiously  for  a  big  event. 
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The  last  few  seasons  I  have  not.  I  have  felt  satis- 
fied to  arrive  on  the  scene  a  day  or  two  before  the 
match  started.  Then  I  would  go  around  the 
course  a  few  times  without  taxing  my  strength  to 
any  great  extent,  more  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
its  general  plan  in  my 
mind  than  for  anything 
else.  Such  a  scheme 
saved  me  mentally  and 
physically  for  the  play, 
just  as  it  taught  me  all 
that  was  necessary  to 
know  about  the  course. 

One  of  the  most  apt 
illustrations  of  over-golf- 
ing concerns  the  invasion 
of  England  by  a  group  of 
United  States  amateurs 
in  1914.  This  summer  a 
greater  invasion  is  in  or- 
der. It  is  to  be  hoped  we 
may  profit  by  our  earlier 
experience.  In  that  year 
the  late  Fred  HerreshofT, 
Jerry  Travers,  Arthur 
Lockwood,  and  the  pres- 
ent writer  went  over  in 
quest  of  the  British  Ama- 
teur title  several  weeks 
in  advance  of  "Chick" 
Evans,  Harold  Weber, 
Fraser  Hale,  and  some 
other  players.  We,  of  the 
advance  guard,  thought 
we  were  doing  the  right 
thing.  Now  it  happens 
that  the  English  champi- 
onship links  are  isolated. 
Once  you  get  to  them, 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but 
to  play  golf.  We  soon 
tired  of  having  so  much 
of  it,  but  we  continued  to 
play  for  want  of  other  re- 
creation. Just  before  the 
big  event  started,  Jerry 
Travers  came  to  me  and 
said,  "Francis,  I 'm  tired 
out.  I  wish  this  tournament  was  over  with." 
He  expressed  my  feelings  exactly.  You  can 
judge  for  yourself  whether  or  not  we  were  fit  to 
play  when  the  big  event  came.  I  never  can  be 
convinced  that  this  was  not  the  cause  of  our 
early  eliminations. 

The  less  the  experience  of  a  golfer,  the  more  apt 
he  is  to  over-golf.  At  the  Engineers'  Club  this 
past  summer  I  saw  any  number  of  high-class  young 
players  practising  for  hours  at  a  time,  even  after 


they  had  played  thirty-six  holes.  Do  you  not  see 
how  little  of  value  there  was  in  such  practice  after 
muscles  were  weary  from  a  full  day  of  play?  One 
youngster  in  particular  was  advised  to  smooth  his 
drive.  Every  day  he  must  have  driven  enough 
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balls,  following  his  two  rounds,  to  equal  the 
effort  he  had  previously  spent  in  going  around  the 
links.  He  had  developed  a  slice.  But  how  he  ever 
hoped  to  remedy  it,  with  wrists  and  muscles  al- 
ready fatigued,,  is  beyond  me!  Indeed,  one  has 
but  to  spend  a  few  days  at  a  course  before  a 
championship  event  starts  in  order  to  separate  the 
old  hands  from  the  novices.  The  veterans  will  go 
there  for  two  purposes — hitting  enough  shots  to 
get  the  stiffness  out  of  their  arms,  and  familiariz- 
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ing  themselves  with  the  course;  while  the  novices 
use  every  minute  of  daylight  to  play  and  practise. 
Sometimes  this  latter  class  wins;  but  more  often, 
and  far  too  frequently,  they  weary  themselves 
beyond  the  point  of  recovery. 

Golf  is  no  longer  an  old  man's  game.  The 
youth  of  this  and  other  nations  are  taking  it  up  in 
ever  increasing  numbers  because  they  have  found 
that  no  other  sport  possesses  quite  the  same  pecu- 
liar nerve-stirring  or  soul-trying  qualities  as  does 
t  his  one.  There  are  two  kinds  of  golf,  to  be  sure — 
that  played  with  friends  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
being  outdoors  with  them  and  measuring  strokes, 
and  that  played  for  championships  and  to  win,  al- 
I  hough  the  same  high  ethics  and  good  feeling  pre- 
vail in  both. 

To  illustrate  the  soul-trying  feature  of  this  sport 
one  has  but  to  review  in  part  the  match  between 
young  Reggie  Lewis  and  Chick  Evans  at  the 
Amateur  Championship  this  past  summer.  After 
battling  for  the  best  part  of  a  day,  Lewis  stepped 
up  to  the  last  tee  with  a  lead  of  one  hole  on  Evans 
and  drove  as  fine  a  ball  down  the  middle  of  the 
fairway  as  any  one  would  want.    This  fairway, 
for  the  time  being,  had  been  transformed  into  a 
vast  amphitheater,  packed  with  an  enormous 
crowd,  for  the  word  had  gone  forth  that  the  young- 
ster was  downing  Evans,  news  that  seemed  mi- 
raculous to  the  followers  of  amateur  play.  Then 
came  Chick's  turn.  He  had  witnessed  this  magnif- 
icent shot  by  Lewis  and  must  have  realized  the 
odds  were  greatly  against  him,  for  he  had  to  win 
that  hole  to  prevent  defeat.   Can  you  imagine  his 
distress  when  his  tee-shot  forced  the  crowd  to 
part,  a  sure  indication  that  he  had  pulled  it  off 
the  fairway  and  would  find  an  unfavorable  lie? 

No  golfer  ever  faced  a  harder  task  than  did 
Evans  when  he  came  upon  his  ball.  In  the  first 
place,  a  sand-trap  had  caught  it;  and  in  the 
second,  there  was  a  barrier  between  him  and  the 
green  in  the  form  of  a  clump  of  trees.  Evans  did 
the  only  thing  possible  under  the  conditions — 
tried  for  the  green.  His  attempt  was  anything  but 
a  success,  as  his  ball,  striking  the  limb  of  a  tree, 
bounded  back  upon  the  fairway  but  a  few  yards  in 
advance  of  the  tee-shot  of  Lewis.  This  boy  showed 
judgment  on  his  second  by  playing  it  for  the 
back  of  the  green,  safe  from  all  apparent  harm. 
As  a  result,  Lewis  lay  just  over  the  green  on  an 
embankment  and  Evans  some  one  hundred-odd 
yards  away,  both  to  play  three. 

A. fine  mashie  by  Evans  came  to  twenty  feet  be- 
yond the  pin.  It  was  a  grand  shot;  but  for  all 
that,  his  case  looked  hopeless.  Miracles  were 
needed  to  win  that  hole  and  this  shot  had  not  been 
one.  It  seemed  like  a  sure  five  for  both,  which 
was  all  that  Lewis  needed  to  win.  Lewis  took  his 
time  playing  his  third,  a  chip-shot  that  ran  up 
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nicely  to  within  eight  feet  of  the  cup.  Victory 
seemed  a  certainty  for  him.  To  rob  him  of  it, 
Evans  had  to  sink  a  nasty  downhill  putt  of  twenty 
feet  and  depend  upon  Lewis  missing  one  of  eight! 
Nobody  envied  Chick  his  position. 

Now,  years  of  experience  had  taught  Chick  that 
a  golfer  should  always  have  something  in  reserve 
to  call  upon  in  the  crisis,  and  upon  that  reserve  he 
was  now  to  depend.  Before  it  was  his  turn  to  play 
he  had  been  walking  back  and  forth  across  the 
green,  much  as  does  the  thoroughbred  at  the 
barrier,  waiting  for  the  start.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  during  those  awesome  moments  Chick  was 
weighing  his  chances  and  was  coming  to  a  con- 
clusion. The  outstanding  feature  of  the  real 
athlete's  make-up  is  the  uncanny  way  he  has  of 
meeting  the  emergency.  Then  he  came  to  his 
ball,  studied  the  line,  and  with  a  firm  putt  sent  it 
on  its  course  along  that  treacherous  downhill 
green.  The  next  thing  we  knew,  it  dropped  out  of 
sight  into  the  cup.  Under  the  conditions,  Lewis 
w  ould  have  proved  himself  a  miracle-man  extraor- 
dinary had  he  sunk  his  own  putt  for  a  half.  As 
it  was,  he  made  a  valiant  attempt.  It  took  Chick 
five  extra  holes  to  gain  his  victory — the  longest 
match  ever  played  in  our  Amateur. 

As  I  analyze  that  match,  it  was  only  another 
case  of  an  accomplished  golfer  winning  over  one 
less  experienced.  This  may  seem  like  a  crude 
statement,  in  view  of  the  record  of  Lewis,  but  I 
think  all  will  agree  he  is  less  experienced  by  far 
than  Evans.  As  it  was  his  battle,  that  day  stamps 
him  as  one  of  the  greatest  fighters  and  golfers  in 
the  country.  But  the  main  point  I  want  to  drive 
home  about  this  same  match  is  that  had  Chick 
been  weary  from  too  much  golf,  the  reserve  force 
which  pulled  him  out  of  as  critical  a  hole  as  any 
champion  ever  faced  would  have  been  lacking. 

All  boys  have  heard  of  Fred  Wright,  the  fine 
young  golfer  who  won  the  Massachusetts  title  last 
year  and  tied  Bobby  Jones  in  the  qualifying  round 
of  the  National  Amateur.  Just  the  other  day  I 
was  talking  with  him  about  this  point  of  playing 
too  much.  He  informed  me  that  while  he  played 
a  great  deal  last  year,  there  was  a  period  of  about 
three  weeks  when  he  did  not  touch  a  club.  It  was 
before  the  Massachusetts  championship,  which, 
as  usual,  attracted  a  fine  field.  It  was  his  ambi- 
tion to  win  this  event. 

He  qualified  easily  enough  and  on  each  succeed- 
ing day  improved  in  play  until  he  came  to  finals, 
where  he  faced  Jesse  Guilford,  the  "Siege-gun"  of 
the  links.  Guilford  had  been  playing  right  along 
up  to  this  tournament.  As  a  result,  he  was  tired 
and  made  a  slow  start.  Wright,  keyed  up  and 
keen  on  account  of  his  rest,  started  off  like  a 
frisky  colt,  settled  right  down  to  play,  and  in  a 
jiffy  had  a  nice  lead.    Guilford  found  himself 
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struggling  for  halved  holes  instead  of  wins  and 
unable  to  force  his  game  to  its  top  pace.  Wright 
won,  and  attributes  his  success  to  his  lay-off. 

I  trust  from  all  I  have  said  that  my  readers  will 
not  carry  the  impression  with  them  that  I  recom- 
mend little  or  no  golf  as  a  best  means  of  preparing 
for  big  things.  On  the  contrary,  I  strongly  advise 
a  great  deal  of  it,  but  not  just  before  a  big  event. 
One  should  learn  as  early  as  possible  in  his  golf 
career  just  how  much  work  and  practice  he  needs 
to  be  in  prime  condition  and  at  the  top  of  his  game. 
Then  care  must  be  used.  I  should  advise  boys  and 
girls  to  practise  their  weaknesses  in  the  spring. 

No  other  problem  of  the  game  quite  equals  the 
one  of  knowing  just  what  doses  of  golf  to  take  to 
keep  in  fine  form.  This  past  summer  I  did  a  lot  of 
work  preparing  for  the  meeting  Jesse  Guilford  and 
I  had  with  Ray  and  Vardon.  Five  days  before 
that  meeting  I  did  the  course  in  69,  two  strokes 


under  par.  I  decided  not  to  play  again  until  the 
day  before.  That  was  where  I  made  my  mistake. 
On  that  day  I  repeated  this  fine  score,  but  was 
never  so  blue  in  my  life.  My  friends  were  elated 
and  counted  on  my  playing  a  great  game.  I  was 
afraid,  and  justly,  that  I  had  started  downhill. 
The  next  day  my  surmise  proved  correct.  I  had 
played  just  once  too  often.  Had  I  been  a  bit  more 
careful,  or  a  better  judge  of  myself,  this  slump 
might  not  have  happened.  I  do  not  put  this  down 
because  I  am  trying  to  excuse  my  defeat.  Nothing 
is  farther  from  my  thoughts.  I  'm  merely  trying 
to  illustrate  the  point  of  this  story.  The  tired 
golfer  is  not  the  best.  When  he  feels  that  way  in 
his  muscles  or  has  n't  a  keen  desire  to  play,  the 
very  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  forget  all  about 
golf  until  the  desire  comes  back.  That,  you  will 
find,  is  the  real  secret  of  success,  once  you  have 
mastered  your  strokes. 


"the  tired  golfer  is  not  the  best" 


SnAVfi  vc  Ki  ri'S  (U)  Final  Round 


^^ArBetllad  of  c3olf  er  Romance 

/3y  Charles  5~£gsrer*~ 


he  softly  shimmering  summer  sun  shone  smiling  in  the  sky 

(Where  I  've  noticed  he  quite  often  does  his  smiling,  by  the  by). 
He  smiled  upon  the  Lady  Kate,  but  vainly,  it  appears, 
For  though  the  sun  was  smiling,  the  daughter  was  in  tears. 

While  Lord  Bazoom,  her  father,  was  playing  "Snap  the  whip" 
With  some  of  his  retainers,  she  had  given  him  the  slip 
And  stolen  forth  into  the  wood — but  sadly  to  her  cost! 
For  now 't  was  evident  the  lass,  alas!  at  last  was  lost. 


Now  could  I  extricate  Miss  Kate  from  out  the  wood,  I  would; 

But  you  see  I  find  I  've  lost  her,  so  to  try  will  do  no  good. 

Let 's  change  the  scene.    Zip — Presto — Pop!    And  vow  what  do  we  spy? 

As  I  live,  't  is  good  Sir  Whackitt,  with  a  golf-ball  on  his  eye! 

(His  eye  upon  the  ball,  I  mean.)    And  here 's  Sir  Gigaboo, 
Sir  Wibble,  stout  Sir  Boofus,  and  scores  of  others,  too, 
All  come  to  watch  the  final  round  between  the  Count  de  Blupp 
And  the  noble  young  Sir  Whackitt  for  the  Royal  Golfing  Cup. 

Sir  W'ibble,  in  his  round  against  Sir  Wobble  (yes,  his  twin), 
Defaulted  when  his  mashie  shot  bounced  off  Sir  Wobble's  shin. 
Sir  Boofus  was  a  sailor  bold;  said  he,  "This  game  is  grand; 
But  though  at  home  at  sea,  I  see  I  am  at  sea  on  land!" 


IVhacliH- 


Sir  tyibble  defaulting 


SirJBoo/us 
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Old  Count  Kafoozle  ate  a  slice  of  toast  at  every  tee. 
(He  said  they  went  together.)    Young  Sir  Gervaise  Magee 
Had  trained  his  dog  to  caddy,  but  found  it  would  n't  Ho, 
For  just  as  Fido  found  the  ball,  he  found  a  rabbit,  too! 

I  've  said  it  was  the  final  round  that  they  were  playing  there; 
But,  hist! — and  likewise,  shish! — the  round  was  not  upon  the  square! 
For  the  count  had  coaxed  the  wizard  Ziz,  with  sixtv  lemon  pies 
To  wiz  the  good  Sir  Whackitt's  ball,  so  he  could  win  the  prize. 


Of  course  Sir  \\  hackitt  soon  found  out  he  could  not  play  at  all. 
"I  wot  not  what  doth  ail  me!"  quoth  he.   Just  then  his  ball 
Sailed  off  and  landed  in  a  wood  some  half  a  mile  away! 
"Gadzooks!  I  '11  find  the  thing,"  he  cried,  "e'en  though  it  take  all  day!" 


Well,  I  must  stop.   But  (you  're  so  keen!)  the  sequel  need  I  tell- 
How  good  Sir  Whackitt  found  the  ball— and  Lady  Kate  as  well? 
And  as  to  their  betrothal — well,  you  safely  may  surmise 
That  though  Sir  Whackitt  lost  the  cup,  he  surely  won  a  prize ! 


THE  LUCK  OF  DENEWOOD 


By  EMILIE  BENSON  KNIPE  and  ALDEN  ARTHUR  KNIPE 

Authors  of  "The  Lucky  Sixpence,"  "Beatrice  of  Denewood,"  "Vive  la  France!"  etc. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  PREVIOUS  INSTALMENTS 

Peg  Travers,  joint  heir  with  her  brother  Jack  to  the  estate  of  Denewood,  in  Germantown.  which  they  are  too  Door 
to  keep  up  and  have  rented  as  a  school  for  girls,  receives  a  letter  from  her  brother,  an  officer  with  the  A  E  F 
saying  that  a  relative  of  the  family,  a  French  girl  named  Beatrice  de  Soulange,  has  come  to  him  asking  for  assistance' 
and  he  has  thought  it  best  to  send  her  to  America.  Her  brother,  Louis  de  Soulange,  an  officer  in  the  French  armv' 
m  an  aeroplane  flight  over  the  lines,  has  disappeared  and  is  "missing."  Peg.  who  lives  with  her  aunt  in  the  lodge  at 
Denewood,  is  talking  this  news  over  with  her  cousin,  Betty  Powell,  when  the  French  girl  unexpectedly  arrives— a 
girl  of  their  own  age,  deeply  interested  in  the  Denewood  books  and  the  history  of  their  house.  Her  first  desire  is  to 
see  the  lucky  sixpence,  their  family  talisman,  and  when  she  is  told  that  it  has  been  lost  for  a  century  she  is  astounded 
at  the  girls'  indifference  and  declares  her  belief  that  with  it  was  lost  the  luck  of  Denewood.  Full  of  gratitude  for 
their  whole-hearted  hospitality,  she  determines  to  find  the  sixpence  and  restore  the  luck  of  the  house  Beatrice 
plans  to  hunt  for  it,  and,  to  that  end,  is  anxious  to  become  a  pupil  at  Maple  Hall,  as  the  school  at  Denewood  is 
called.  On  her  admission  to  the  school  Beatrice  begins  her  search  for  the  sixpence.  Miss  Maple  discovering  this 
and  thinking  it  a  waste  of  time  forbids  day-scholars  to  go  above  the  first  floor  of  Maple  Hall  Pe<*  is  vastly 
excited  by  a  letter  from  Jack  asking  for  a  description  of  the  Soulange  ring  and  warning  her  to  stand  guard  over  B6 
Iest  unauthorized  news  ot  her  brother  rouse  false  hopes.  Shortly  after,  a  young  man,  who  announces  himself  as 
Captain  Badger  of  the  British  Army,  calls,  saying  that  he  has  news  of  Louis  which  he  will  give  to  no  one  but  Be 
With  Jack's  letter  in  her  mind,  Peg  refuses  to  let  him  see  Be.  Her  cousin,  Mr.  Powell,  approves  of  what  she  has 
done.  Be,  ignorant  of  this  crisis  in  her  affairs,  unsuccessfully  searches  the  spring-house  for  the  entrance  to  the 
secret  passage  she  believes  is  still  there.  Betty,  from  the  living-room,  sees  the  Englishman  return  to  the  lodge 
Beatrice  goes  again  to  the  spring-house  and  finds  the  passage.  Hearing  some  one  coming,  she  conceals  herself 
in  it.  Betty  is  mistaken  for  Be  by  Captain  Badger  and  Peg  persuades  her  to  impersonate  her  cousin  in  order  to 
obtain  news  of  Louis,  and,  seated  outside  the  spring-house,  hear  what  he  has  to  say,  while  Peg,  concealed  inside 
could  also  find  out  what  the  stranger  proposed. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

NEWS  OF  LOUIS  DE  SOULANGE 

Peg  had  arrived  at  the  spring-house  a  little 
breathless  from  running.  She  came  in  from  the 
back  and  slipped  quickly  inside,  hoping  that  she 
had  not  been  observed  from  the  teacher's  pavilion. 
Closing  the  door  behind  her,  she  strove  to  be  as 
quiet  as  possible,  but  the  hinges  would  creak  in 
spite  of  her  precautions.  As  she  pushed,  her 
hand  came  in  contact  with  an  old-fashioned  bolt, 
which  put  an  idea  into  her  busy  brain. 

"Humph!  That  's  good,"  she  thought.  "If 
he  is  very  suspicious,  he  might  try  the  door."  It 
took  an  effort  to  slip  the  rusty  fastening,  but  she 
succeeded  just  as  the  murmur  of  voices  outside 
reached  her.  Trembling  with  excitement,  she 
crouched  down,  wondering  what  would  be  the 
outcome  of  this  adventure. 

Peg's  heart  gave  a  great  thump  of  apprehension 
as  Captain  Badger  pressed  his  weight  against  the 
door,  but  she  smiled  confidently  and  congratu- 
lated herself  upon  her  forethought  when  she 
found  it  held  solidly.  Then  she  concentrated  all 
her  attention  upon  the  conversation  taking  place 
outside,  from  which  she  was  separated  by  only 
an  inch  or  two  of  oak  planking.  She  found  that 
she  could  hear  perfectly,  and  had  not  long  to  wait 
before  Betty's  exclamation  of  surprised  con- 
sternation set  her  thoughts  whirling. 

"The  Soulange  ring!" 


In  a  moment  all  her  theories  were  upset.  '  Jack 
could  not  have  seen  the  ring  if  this  British  captain 
had  it  in  his  possession.  All  the  conjectures  she 
had  evolved  to  explain  her  brother's  desire  for  a 
description  of  the  ancient  heirloom  apparently 
were  wrong. 

On  the  other  hand,  here  was  evidence  that  the 
English  officer  must  know  something  of  Louis  de 
Soulange.  She  held  her  breath,  waiting  anxiously 
for  the  next  words  of  those  without. 

"This  ring  will  prove  to  you,  Mademoiselle, 
that  I  am  in  your  brother's  confidence.  It  was 
necessary  to  establish  that  fact  before  we  could 
proceed.    You  understand,  do  you  not?" 

Betty,  somewhat  dismayed,  nodded  her  head. 
To  be  suddenly  confronted  with  that  ring,  which 
had  always  seemed  mysterious  and  unreal  to  her, 
was  very  disconcerting,  but  surely  Louis  would 
not  have  entrusted  a  relic  so  cherished  to  any  but 
a  friend.  Also,  she  understood  that  the  man 
beside  her  had  an  important  communication  to 
make  about  the  lost  young  Frenchman.  What 
would  it  be?  She  could  not  guess;  and  in  a  vague 
way,  she  was  a  little  frightened.  The  man's 
frank  assumption  that  she  was  Beatrice  left  her 
no  defense  should  he  discover  his  mistake.  For  a 
moment  she  was  too  troubled  to  utter  a  sound. 

She  was  relieved,  however,  to  find  Captain 
Badger  placing  a  wholly  unwarranted  construc- 
tion upon  her  constraint. 

"Your  emotion  is  natural,"  he  said,  in  a  sym- 
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pathetic  voice.  "The  silence  that  has  surrounded 
your  brother's  disappearance  must  have  been 
most  painful.  Nothing  is  so  hard  to  bear  as 
uncertainty,  and  it  is  his  wish,  first  of  all,  that 
you  should  be  relieved  of  any  further  doubt. 
You  will  be  rejoiced  to  learn,  Mademoiselle,  that 
he  is  alive." 

He  ceased  speaking  and  watched  the  girl  beside 
him  narrowly,  and  Betty,  conscious  that  what  had 
just  been  said  would  be  of  tremendous  importance 
to  Be,  whom  she  was  impersonating,  summoned 
all  her  faculties  to  play  her  part  convincingly. 

"Oh,  1  'ave  always  known  it;  yet  I  am  so  joy- 
ful," she  murmured,  looking  straight  before  her. 
"I  felt  that  he  mus'  be  alive,  and  now — and 
now — "  She  stopped,  faltering,  and,  with  a  quick 
turn  toward  the  captain,  held  out  her  hand  to 
him.  "How  can  I  thank  you?"  she  said,  with  a 
little  choke  in  her  voice  that  was  very  well  done 
indeed. 

"I  am  glad  to  have  brought  so  welcome  a  mes- 
sage, Mademoiselle,"  the  officer  returned  impres- 
sively; but  he  could  not  hide  a  faint  smile  of  sat- 
isfaction that,  for  an  instant,  showed  his  white, 
pointed  teeth. 

He  took  the  girl's  proffered  hand,  but,  dropping 
it  at  once,  resumed  his  more  businesslike  tone. 

"Now  that  your  mind  is  at  rest,  Mademoiselle," 
he  went  on,  "I  may  say  that  Louis  was  most 
reluctant  to  give  me  this.  But  it  was  necessary 
in  order  that  you  should  not  question  his  having 
sent  me."  As  he  ended,  he  put  the  ring  back  in 
his  pocket. 

"But  why  is  he  not  here  himself?"  asked  Betty. 
"What  need  was  there  of  a  messenger?" 

"You  will  understand  the  need  when  I  tell  you 
my  story,  which  I  will  do  as  briefly  as  I  can," 
Captain  Badger  began  briskly.  "You  recall 
that  on  the  night  he  disappeared  Captain  de 
Soulange  had  accomplished  his  purpose.  That 
much  was  well  known  to  the  officers  of  the  French 
Army.  But  what  happened  to  him  after  that, 
only  I  and  a  few  others  in  the  world  can  reveal." 

"He  was  taken  prisoner?"  Betty  asked  eagerly. 
She  no  longer  needed  to  assume  an  interest  to 
fit  the  role  she  was  playing.  Be  herself  could 
have  been  but  little  more  thrilled  by  the  prospect 
of  a  full  revelation  of  what  had  befallen  Louis. 
Betty  was  conscious  that  her  romantic  imaginings 
were  being  carried  far  beyond  any  point  she  could 
have  invented.  To  be  sure,  she  realized  that  at 
any  moment  Captain  Badger  might  discover  the 
deception  that  was  being  played  upon  him,  and 
each  time  she  was  forced  to  move  in  the  pre- 
carious game  she  was  playing  she  felt  as  if  she 
were  walking  along  the  edge  of  a  precipice.  Peg 
had  prophesied  thrills,  and  Peg  had  been  right. 

"Captain  de  Soulange  was  taken  prisoner," 


Captain  Badger's  voice  went  on  smoothly.  "As 
he  was  returning,  elated  at  having  accomplished 
what  he  had  set  out  to  do,  suddenly  a  cloth  was 
thrown  over  his  head  and  he  was  seized  from 
behind.  In  a  moment  his  arms  were  secured  and 
he  was  captured,  unharmed,  without  a  blow  being 
struck." 

"I  am  rejoice'  that  he  was  not  hurt,"  Betty 
murmured  gratefully. 

"It  was  not  intended  that  he  should  be  hurt, 
Mademoiselle,"  the  n  an  continued.  "Those  who 
seized  your  brother  were  not  enemies  of  war,  al- 
though Louis  naturally  believed  at  first  that  he 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans;  which 
supposition  disturbed  him  very  little." 

"He  must  have  known  that  his  sister  would  be 
heart-broken!"  Betty  exclaimed.  And  her  own 
heart  stopped  for  an  instant  as  she  realized  that 
she  had  forgotten  the  part  she  was  playing.  But 
Captain  Badger,  intent  upon  making  a  good  im- 
pression in  his  recital,  did  not  notice  the  slight 
slip,  and  the  girl  drew  a  deeper  breath  as  he  con- 
tinued. 

"Undoubtedly  he  did  feel  for  his  sister,"  the 
officer  said,  "but  he  was  fully  aware  that  the  great 
conflict  was  near  its  end  and  thought  that  word 
would  be  sent  of  his  safety,  in  accordance  with 
the  usual  etiquette  observed  toward  the  enemy  by 
members  of  the  aviation  service,  even  among  the 
Germans." 

"But  nothing  was  heard  from  him?"  Betty 
interrupted,  with  a  gesture  aimed  to  counteract 
the  effect  of  her  previous  mistake. 

"Your  brother  was  not  a  prisoner  of  war,"  the 
captain  explained,  a  trifle  impatiently.  "He 
was  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  but  of 
robbers." 

"Robbers!"  echoed  Betty,  astounded  at  this 
news. 

"Yes.  A  company  of  outcasts,  recruited  from 
all  the  armies,  had  seized  him,"  Captain  Badger 
returned.  "They  have  a  safe  retreat  and  are 
ably  led.  While  the  war  was  on,  they  had  plied 
their  trade  with  little  fear  of  being  disturbed. 
Since  then,  they  have  been  more  circumspect,  but 
so  carefully  are  they  hidden  that  it  will  be  a  long 
time  yet  before  the  band  is  broken  up.  Their 
plan  is  to  seize  a  man  who  is  rich  and  force  him  to 
buy  his  freedom.  This,  Louis  de  Soulange,  in  the 
beginning,  refused  to  do." 

"But  how  do  you  know  all  this?"  Betty  asked. 
She  was  losing  her  romantic  interest  in  this  nar- 
rative and  beginning  to  appreciate  the  more  sin- 
ister aspect  of  the  tale  she  was  hearing.  More- 
over, a  half-formed  doubt  of  this  voluble  young 
man  began  to  take  shape  in  her  mind. 

But  Captain  Badger  was  not  disconcerted  in 
the  slightest  by  this  direct  question;  indeed,  his 
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answer  came  so  readily  that  it  must  have  been 
anticipated. 

"Because  I,  too,  Mademoiselle,  was  a  captive," 
he  said  plausibly.  "They  found  me  a  lean  fowl 
and  hardly  worth  plucking,"  he  went  on  with  a 
laugh.  "If  it  had  been  otherwise— if  I  could  have 
iurnished  the  means  myself,  you  may  be  sure  I 
should  not  have  crossed  the  ocean  to  seek  help 
lor  my  friend,  Louis  de  Soulange." 

He  spoke  with  a  fine  air  of  sincerity,  and  for 
the  moment  Betty  questioned  her  growing  doubts 
of  him;  but  his  next  words  brought  these  crowd- 
ing back  into  her  thoughts. 

''But,  seeing  that  I  am  poor,"  he  went  on,  after 
an  instant's  pause,  "I  am  forced  to  come  to  you, 
Louis's  sister,  for  the  money  necessary  to  obtain 
his  release." 

It  was  now  plain  what  the  man  wanted,  and 
the  spirit  of  frugality  and  thrift  that  Betty  had 
inherited  from  her  Powell  ancestors  was  up  in 
arms  at  once.  Instinctively  she  mistrusted  his 
motives,  and  the  secrecy  with  which  he  had  gone 
about  the  business  confirmed  her  suspicions. 
Moreover,  all  the  family  knew  that  Beatrice  had 
arrived  in  America  very  short  of  funds;  and  al- 
though she  seemed  to  suggest  that  her  brother  had 
plenty,  it  was  a  subject  upon  which  the  French 
girl  rarely  spoke. 

Rapidly  these  thoughts  passed  through  Betty's 
mind  and  led  her  suddenly  to  a  surprising  con- 
clusion. She  fancied  that  Captain  Badger  was 
aware  of  her  identity  and  was  endeavoring  to 
work  upon  her  sympathies  in  order  to  obtain 
some  of  the  Powell  money  for  his  own  ends.  For 
the  moment  she  was  ready  to  disbelieve  every- 
thing he  said,  even  his  statement  that  Louis  was 
alive.  On  the  other  hand,  she  felt  that  perhaps 
there  was  information  to  be  gained,  and  she  made 
an  effort  to  conceal  her  distrust. 

"But  I  'ave  no  money,"  she  said  at  last,  discon- 
solately. 

"You  have  no  money!"  the  man  exclaimed,  and 
the  girl  recognized  for  the  first  time  a  ring  of 
sincerity  in  his  utterance. 

"I  'ave  no  money  at  all,"  she  repeated,  shaking 
her  head  sorrowfully. 

"Then  you  did  n't  bring  the  strong  box  with 
you?"  Captain  Badger  questioned,  looking  keenly 
at  the  girl  beside  him. 

"No,  I  did  not,"  Betty  replied  positively.  To 
be  sure  she  had  n't  the  slightest  idea  now  what 
the  man  was  talking  about;  but  she  had  seen 
everything  Be  had  brought  with  her  on  the  day 
of  her  arrival  at  the  lodge,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing resembling  a  strong  box  among  her  scanty 
belongings. 

"Then  where  did  you  hide  it,  Mademoiselle?" 
the  captain  demanded,  his  voice  shaking  a  little, 
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whether  from  anger  or  disappointment,  Betty 
could  not  tell. 

Here  was  a  question  that  was  wholly  out  of  her 
power  to  answer.  Be  had  never  mentioned  any 
strong  box,  and  though  such  a  thing  might  easily 
exist,  its  whereabouts  was  as  unknown  to  Betty 
as  to  the  officer  who  sought  it. 

But  Betty  was  not  yet  ready  to  betray  igno- 
rance of  a  matter  Beatrice  would,  presumably, 
have  knowledge  of.  She  was  very  near  the  edge 
of  the  precipice,  and  a  false  step  would  certainly 
send  her  tumbling.  She  wanted  to  avoid  a  direct 
answer  to  his  last  question;  and  while  she  paused, 
the  captain,  attributing  her  hesitation  to  other 
causes,  spoke  again. 

"I  see  you  do  not  trust  me,"  he  said,  with  a 
shade  of  reproach  in  his  voice,  "nor  can  I  alto- 
gether blame  you.  I  told  Louis  it  was  asking  too 
much.  But  he  said  to  me,— and  I  quote  his  very 
words,  Mademoiselle,— 'Take  the  ring,  my  dear 
George,  and  that  will  show  her  that  I  have  entire 
faith  in  you.  My  sister  loves  me,  and  she  will 
count  money  but  a  little  thing  when  weighed 
against  my  life.'  On  that  assurance  I  have  come 
to  you." 

Captain  Badger  strove  to  convey  a  feeling  of 
deep  sincerity  in  his  words;  but  Betty,  wholly 
unable  to  satisfy  his  demands,  also  continued  to 
hold  her  doubt  of  him. 

"Again  let  me  see  the  ring,"  she  said,  and  held 
out  her  hand  for  it. 

Captain  Badger  would  not  give  it  into  her 
hands,  but  held  it  in  his  own  fingers  for  her 
inspection. 

"But  I  wish  it,"  the  girl  insisted.  "It  is  a  ring 
of  my  family.    You  'ave  no  right  to  keep  it." 

"I  am  sorry,  but  there  I  must  differ  with  you," 
Captain  Badger  answered.  "It  was  given  to  me 
in  trust.  Either  it  must  fulfil  its  mission  or  I 
must  return  it  to  the  man  who  placed  it  in  my 
hands."  With  a  gesture  of  finality  he  returned  it 
to  his  pocket. 

"Oh,  I  see!"  Betty  said,  rising.  "For  the  ring 
1  must  tell  you  where  the  strong  box  is  'idden> 
Is  that  it?" 

"Exactly,  Mademoiselle!"  The  man's  teeth 
flashed  as  he  stood  up  beside  her. 

"So  it  is  I  who  must  do  all  the  trusting!"  Betty 
raised  her  voice,  giving  rein  to  her  growing  feeling 
of  resentment.  "I  am  to  give  you  I  know  not 
how  much,  to  pay  a  ransom  the  amount  of  which 
you  do  not  tell  me.  Non!  Non!  Non!  That  is 
my  only  answer,  Monsieur!" 

Captain  Badger,  fully  expecting  that  his  re- 
quest would  be  complied  with  sooner  or  later,  fell 
back  a  pace,  wholly  disconcerted.  It  was  as  if  a 
gentle  butterfly  had  suddenly  pounced  upon  his 
hand  and  bitten  it.    For  an  instant  he  could  find 
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no  word  to  say,  and  Betty  made  a  motion  to  leave 
him  which  brought  her  beside  the  door  of  the 
spring-house. 

"Mademoiselle!"  he  cried,  hurriedly  going  to 
her  side,  "I  beg  you  will  not  act  so  hastily.  The 
ransom  demanded  is  three  hundred  thousand 
francs.  It  was  my  inten- 
tion, of  course,  to  carry 
the  box  to  Louis  so 
that  he  might  pay  these 
brigands  and  keep  what 
remained." 

"Well,"  remarked 
Betty,  shrewdly,  entirely 
off  her  guard,  "I 'm  only 
a  girl;  but  even  I  can 
see  what  a  silly  idea  that 
is." 

For  an  instant  Badger 
cast  a  suspicious  glance 
at  her. 

"Mademoiselle  speaks 
English  like  an  Ameri- 
can," he  said  signifi- 
cantly. 

Betty,  though  her 
heart  beat  like  a  trip- 
hammer, threw  up  her 
head  gamely. 

"Always,  since  I  am  a 
child,  I  speak  English," 
she  retorted.  "And  now 
that  I  am  in  America,  I 
improve.  But  what  mat- 
ters that?  You  must  find 
a  better  plan,  Captain 
Badger,  than  to  sen'  into 
the  clutches  of  these  rob- 
bers more  than  they  ask." 

"There  is  much  in 
what  you  say,"  Badger 
answered  soothingly; 
"but  how  can  we  possibly 
arrange  it?  You,  Made- 
moiselle, are  here;  the 
box — is  in  France.  The 
bandits  have  a  limited 
patience,  and,  although 

I  regret  to  say  it,  confinement  is  bad,  even  for 
the  best  of  constitutions." 

"Is — is  Louis  ill?"  asked  Betty?  Even  while 
she  pretended  to  be  his  sister,  Betty  was  conscious 
that,  in  speaking  his  name,  she  was  being  very 
familiar  with  a  marquis. 

"I  can  hardly  say  that  he  is  ill,"  Captain  Badger 
replied ;  "at  least,  he  was  not  when  I  left.  Indeed, 
my  chief  fear  is  that  he  will  grow  tired  of  waiting 
and  make  some  reckless  attempt  to  escape.  In 


which  case  1  would  not  give  that  for  his  life." 
The  officer  snapped  his  fingers  impressively. 

"But  he  will  wait  till  you  return,"  Betty  in- 
sisted. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  so,"  Badger  rejoined,  with 
slight  conviction  in  his  tone,  "if  I  am  not  too  long 
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delayed.  But  if  I  should  go  back  empty- 
handed — "  He  paused,  with  a  significant  shrug 
of  his  shoulders. 

"Nothing  should  be  done  hastily,"  Betty  re- 
plied with  firmness.  "I  mus'  'ave  advice  in  this 
matter.    I  am  only  a  school-girl,  and — " 

"My  dear  Mademoiselle,"  Badger  cut  in 
sharply,  "if  you  talk  of  seeking  advice,  then  I 
must  bid  you  good-day.  I  know  the  uselessness 
of  talk  in  a  matter  of  this  kind.    Sooner  or  later 
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it  gets  into  the  hands  of  the  police;  and  when  it 
does,  I  warn  you  that  instead  of  saving  your 
brother,  you  will  be  sending  him  to  his  death. 
No,  Mademoiselle,  I  cannot  help  you  if  it  is  your 
purpose  to  take  others  into  your  confidence.  Let 
us  come  to  an  understanding.  Tell  me  what  I 
ask,  or  let  us  end  the  affair  here  and  now." 

He  spoke  so  resolutely  that  Betty  was  shaken  in 
her  conviction  that  he  sought  money  for  himself 
and  cared  not  at  all  for  Louis  de  Soulange.  Yet 
in  some  way  she  must  temporize.  At  the  moment 
she  could  only  repeat  the  "Non!  Non!  Non!"  she 
had  uttered  so  steadfastly,  because  she  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  box  he  asked  for.  But  she  did 
not  dare  dismiss  the  man  entirely.  She  wished 
she  could  talk  to  Peg  for  a  moment  and  consult 
her  as  to  what  was  to  be  done;  but  of  course  that 
was  impossible. 

"I  tell  you,"  she  said,  coming  to  a  sudden  reso- 
lution, "it  is  one  thing  to  spen'  money  to  save  a 
brother;  but  it  is  quite  another  to  throw  it  away 
and  get  nothing  in  return.  I  *ave  never  before 
seen  you.  It  is  right  that  you  give  me  time  to 
consider  what  it  is  best  I  do.  If  you  insist,  then 
we  are  at  an  end ;  but  I  would  like  to  think  well  of 
this." 

"I  've  no  objection  to  your  thinking,"  the  cap- 
tain replied  rather  roughly.  "It  's  talking  I 
won't  have.  Give  me  your  word  that  you  will 
tell  no  one  of  what  has  passed  between  us." 

"I  regret  that  I  may  not  speak  of  it  and  so  fin' 
advice;  but  if  you  'ave  objection,  then  I  mus' 
keep  silent.  [  give  my  word,  Monsieur."  Betty 
could  hardly  resist  the  impulse  to  turn  and  grin 
at  the  spring-house  door. 

"Very  well,"  Captain  Badger  agreed,  with  no 
very  good  grace,  "to-morrow,  at  this  time,  I  will 
be  here  to  meet  you,  and,  till  after  that  meeting, 
you  must  promise  not  to  reveal  the  information  I 
have  given  you." 

"I  'ave  already  given  you  my  word,  Monsieur," 
Betty  replied. 

"Word  of  honor?"  he  insisted. 

"Parole    d'honneur!"    Betty  answered,  and 
started  away. 

As  they  neared  the  lodge,  Captain  Badger,  as 
if  .he  regretted  his  insistence,  spoke  half  apologet- 
ically. 

"I  know  that  a  Soulange  will  keep  her  word," 
he  said,  "but  I  feel  so  strongly  about  this  that' I 
must  again  impress  upon  you  the  great  need  for 
secrecy.  Remember,  it  is  all  for  Louis's  sake. 
Good-by  till  to-morrow,  Mademoiselle." 

He  held  out  a  friendly  hand,  but  Betty  dropped 
him  a  stiff  little  courtesy. 

"An  revoir,  Monsieur,"  she  murmured  with  her 
best  French  intonation,  and  ran  off,  to  disappear 
through  the  front  door. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

PEG  AND  BETTY  TALK  IT  OVER 

Betty  had  scarcely  entered  the  lodge  when  Peg 
having  skirted  the  drive  and  kept  the  shrubberv 
between  herself  and  Captain  Badger,  rushed  pant- 
ing into  the  house.  Her  cheeks  were  scarlet  and 
her  eyes  dancing. 

"You  're  the  dandy  little  actress!"  she  cried, 
bubbling  over  with  excitement.  "I  did  n't 
know  you  could  do  it.  Come  in  here  and  let  's 
talk."  She  dragged  Betty  into  the  living-room 
closed  all  the  doors,  and  flopped  down  on  the 
sofa. 

"Sit,  O  tragedy  queen,  and  let  's  see  where 
we  're  at.    My  poor  head 's  buzzing !" 

"I  gave  the  word  of  a  Soulange  that  I  would  n't 
tell  anything,"  Betty  said  demurely,  taking  her 
place  beside  her  cousin.  She  was  still  under  the 
spell  of  her  recent  experiences  and  had  not  quite 
shaken  off  the  feeling  that  she  was  playing  a  part  . 

"That  's  all  right,"  Peg  answered  compla- 
cently. "You  don't  have  to  tell  anything.  I 
heard  every  word  of  it.  You  promised  not  to 
reveal  what  he  told  you.  I  noticed  that  particu- 
larly; but  that  does  n't  prevent  you  from  dis- 
cussing it  with  me." 

"Are  you  sure  of  that,  Peg?"  Betty  demanded 
hopefully.  She  was  anxious  to  talk,  if  she  could 
do  so  without  breaking  her  promise.  "Of  course," 
she  went  on,  becoming  more  and  more  the  normal 
Betty,  "he  never  suspected  that  you  were  in  the 
spring-house  and  thought  if  I  did  n't  tell  anybody 
what  he  said  to  me,  I  could  n't  discuss  it." 

"Exactly!"  agreed  Peg.  "But  as  long  as  I 
know  the  facts  already,  you  're  not  betraying  any 
confidences.  Now  let  's  get  down  to  business." 
Peg  wriggled  into  the  corner  of  the  sofa  and 
wrinkled  her  forehead,  preparatory  to  deep  think- 
ing. 

"It  is  quite  plain  that  the  man  wants  money!" 
Betty  declared. 

"There  's  no  doubt  about  that.  He  said  so," 
Peg  agreed.  "But  the  question  is,  how  are  we 
going  to  get  it  for  him?" 

"Why,  I  should  n't  think  of  giving  him  any- 
thing," Betty  protested  vehemently.  "We  have- 
no  proof  but  his  word — " 

"There  's  the  ring,"  Peg  interrupted.  "He 
must  have  got  that  from  Louis  de  Soulange." 

"How  do  you  know  he  did?"  Betty  argued. 
"He  may  have  found  it.  It  might  have  been 
lost." 

"That  's  possible,  but  very  unlikely,"  Peg 
answered.  "Besides,  suppose  he  had  found  it, 
how  would  he  have  known  it  was  the  Soulange 
ring?" 

"He  said  he  was  a  friend,"  Betty  put  in;  but 
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seeing  that  this  suggestion  was  contrary  to  her 
previous  statement,  she  added,  "I  don't  believe 
it,  though." 

"I  'm  not  sure,"  Peg  mused.  "There  were 
times  when  I  thought  he  was  telling  the  truth, 
and  times  when  I  did  n't  believe  a  word  he  said. 
There  's  certainly  a  strong  box  somewhere;  but 
of  course  you  can't  tell  him  where  it  is,  because 
you  don't  know." 

"I  should  n't  if  I  did  know,"  Betty  insisted. 

"I  would,"  Peg  said  evenly. 

"But  that  would  be  perfectly  foolish!"  Betty 
exclaimed  heatedly.  "We  have  nothing  to  prove 
he  would  n't  just  take  the  money  and  keep  it  and 
never  go  near  Louis." 

"We  'd  have  to  take  that  risk,"  Peg  replied. 
"We  could  try,  of  course,  to  get  some  guarantee 
out  of  this  Captain  Badger,  though  I  don't  be- 
lieve he 'd  give  us  any.  But  there 's  no  use  talk- 
ing about  that  till  we  find  out  where  the  box  is." 

"Do  you  suppose  Be  knows  anything  about 
it?"  Betty  asked. 

"I  should  n't  wonder,"  Peg  replied.  "It 
seems  quite  probable  to  me  that,  during  the  war, 
Louis  would  want  to  have  a  lot  of  ready  money 
hidden  away  somewhere  for  Be's  sake,  in  case 
everything  went  to  smash.  Of  course,  it  was  put 
away  carefully  so  that  the  Germans  could  n't 
find  it." 

"That 's  so,"  Betty  admitted.  "And  the  only 
way  Captain  Badger  could  know  of  its  existence 
would  be  from  Louis.  Maybe  he  's  telling  the 
truth  after  all." 

"The  thing  that  does  n't  seem  right  to  me," 
Peg  remarked  slowly,  "is  this  tale  about  a  band 
of  outcasts.  He  talked  as  if  they  were  capturing 
officers  by  the  dozen  and  making  them  pay  ran- 
soms. If  that  were  true,  the  whole  band  would 
have  so  much  money  they  would  n't  know  what  to 
do  with  it.  Why  should  they  bother  to  send  all 
the  way  to  America?  If  I  were  a  bandit,  I  'd 
do  things  quicker  than  that." 

"I  never  thought  of  being  a  bandit,"  Betty 
remarked.    "It  must  be  rather  exciting." 

"And  there  's  another  thing,"  Peg  continued, 
without  heeding  her  cousin's  words,  "if  there 
were  as  many  people  getting  themselves  ransomed 
as  this  captain  says  there  are,  you  'd  think  some 
of  them  would  get  together  and  go  after  the 
brigands,  would  n't  you?  They  'd  know  where 
they  were  hiding  and — " 

"Why  of  course  they  would!"  Betty  inter- 
rupted, as  this  idea  impressed  itself  upon  her. 
"I  said  all  the  time  he  was  n't  telling  the  truth." 

"But  then  you  see,"  Peg  went  on,  trying  to 
think  the  matter  out  logically,  "it  is  n't  improb- 
able that  Louis  de  Soulange  is  really  being  held  for 
a  ransom  and  there  may  not  be  any  band  at  all." 


"That  does  n't  make  sense,"  Betty  put  in, 
quite  bewildered  for  the  moment.  "There  's 
either  a  band  of  robbers  or  there  is  n't.  That 's 
positive!" 

"Oh,  no,  it  is  n't,"  Peg  retorted  promptly.  "It 
does  n't  take  a  band  to  hold  one  man.  Two  or 
three  could  do  it  easily,  and  keep  watch  day  and 
night." 

"That 's  so,"  Betty  admitted  reluctantly.  "I 
believe  you  're  right.  I  thought  all  the  time  there 
was  something  in  what  Captain  Badger  was 
saying. 

"And  if  there  are  only  two  or  three  men  mixed 
up  in  it,"  Peg  went  on,  as  if  talking  to  herself, 
"then  they  did  n't  capture  this  British  officer,  as 
he  says  they  did ;  in  which  case,  how  does  he  come 
to  know  all  about  it?  That 's  what 's  bothering 
me." 

She  paused  a  moment,  and  Betty  looked  at  her 
with  growing  admiration.  She  could  n't  see 
where  Peg's  line  of  reasoning  was  carrying  her, 
but  they  seemed  to  be  arriving  somewhere. 

"Louis  might  have  sent  him  word  and  asked  for 
help,"  Betty  suggested. 

"Then  Captain  Badger  would  have  said  so," 
Peg  returned,  "instead  of  which  he  tells  you  he 
was  a  victim  of  these  brigands.  There  's  only 
one  way  I  can  figure  it  out." 

"What 's  that?"  asked  Betty,  eagerly. 

"Captain  Badger  himself  is  the  one  who  has 
kidnapped  Louis  de  Soulange,"  announced  Peg 
with  conviction. 

"You  mean — you  mean  that  he  's  a  brigand," 
stuttered  Betty,  "and  that  I  've  been  talking  to 
him?" 

"Sure!"  replied  Peg.  "The  more  I  think  of  it, 
the  more  certain  I  am." 

"Oh  dear,  oh  dear!"  Betty  began  half  tearfully, 
emitting  a  sobbing  laugh  at  the  same  time.  "I 've 
been  sitting  with  a  robber  and  a  bandit,  and  I 
never  guessed  it.  I  should  have  died  of  fright  if 
I  'd  known  it — and  to-morrow  I  've  promised  to 
talk  to  him  again  and — and —  But  I  can't  do  it, 
Peg!  Can't  you  see  I  can't  do  it?  It  would  be 
awful  and — " 

"Hold  on!"  cried  Peg,  starting  to  rise.  "If 
you  're  going  to  have  hysterics,  I  '11  have  to  pour 
water  on  your  giddy  head.    Stop  giggling !" 

Peg's  threat  had  the  desired  effect,  and  Betty 
pulled  herself  together. 

"All  the  same,  I  sha'n't  meet  him  to-morrow — 
I  just  could  n't!" 

"We  '11  cross  that  bridge  when  we  come  to  it," 
Peg  replied  comfortably.  "Meanwhile,  we  '11  have 
to  find  out  from  Be  where  that  strong  box  is, 
without  letting  her  know  what  for.  And  that 
is  n't  going  to  be  very  easy." 

"I  think  you  ought  to  talk  it  over  with  Father 
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before  you  do  anything  else,"  Betty  suggested 
practically.  "We  would  have  no  right  to  hand 
over  any  Soulange  valuables." 

Peg  nodded  her  head  in  agreement. 
_  "Of  course,"  she  said,  "but  I  have  n't  had  any 
time.  I  did  telephone  him  this  morning  before 
you  were  up,  and  I  told  Captain  Badger  to  go  to 
see  him;  but  you  see  he  did  n't  go,  and  I 'm  trying 
to  get  it  straightened  out  in  my  head  before  I 
begin  to  talk  it  over  with  Cousin  Bart.  But  what- 
ever happens,  we  can't  shout  about  it  over  the 
'phone.  Be  would  be  sure  to  come  in  right  in  the 
middle  of  it.  Cousin  Bart  will  have  to  meet  us 
somewhere." 

"He  's  always  home  early  on  Saturday,  so  we 
can  see  him  over  there — outside  somewhere,  where 
we  won't  get  flu.  That  would  be  better  than 
having  him  come  here,"  Betty  said,  rising. 

"Don't  you  want  to  tell  him  about  it?"  Peg 
inquired,  as  they  moved  together  toward  the  door 
on  their  way  to  the  telephone  in  the  hall.  "It 
is  n't  all  my  party,  you  know." 

"I  can't,"  Betty  returned.  "I 've  promised  not 
to." 

"That  's  so,"  Peg  agreed.  "All  right.  I  '11 
see  if  he  won't  send  over  for  us.  Now  you  run 
upstairs  and  entertain  Be  while  I 'm  talking.  We 
don't  want  her  to  hear  what 's  going  on.  We  just 
can't  run  the  risk  yet." 

Betty  ran  up  the  stair,  and  Peg  took  down  the 
telephone  receiver.  She  had  a  thorough  realiza- 
tion of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  and  was 
more  than  ready  to  shift  the  responsibility  upon 
older  shoulders;  but  she  thought  it  entirely  prob- 
able that  the  fate  of  bonis  de  Soulange  would  be 
determined  by  the  way  Captain  Badger  was 
treated,  and,  had  she  possessed  the  amount  of  the 
ransom  demanded,  her  inclination  would  have 
been  to  hand  it  to  the  man  at  once.  But  she  felt 
also  the  force  of  Betty's  contention  that  they  had 
no  way  of  holding  the  officer  to  his  word.  Prob- 
ably her  Cousin  Bart  would  know  how  to  meet 
that  difficulty,  and  she  was  most  anxious  to  lay 
the  entire  matter  before  him. 

She  was  connected  with  Mr.  Powell's  office 
promptly,  but  was  surprised  by  the  information 
that  he  had  already  gone  home. 

"Is  n't  that  rather  unusual?"  she  asked. 

"I  don't  think  he  was  feeling  very  well,"  came 
the  answer,  and  with  a  "Thank  you,"  Peg  rang 
off. 

"Be  is  n't  in  her  room,"  Betty  said,  as  she  re- 
turned to  Peg.    "What  did  Father  say?" 

"He  's  gone  home,"  Peg  replied.  "They  said 
he  was  n't  feeling  very  well." 

"I  believe  he  's  got  the  flu  now!"  cried  Betty, 
and,  as  if  in  confirmation  of  this  presentiment, 
Selma  came  into  the  hall. 
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"Oh,  you  are  there!"  exclaimed  the  maid. 
"There  are  messages.  Miss  Travers,  she  has 
gone  to  Chestnut  Hill.  They  send  for  her  be- 
cause Mr.  Powell,  he  is  in  bed  with  this  flu.  The 
nurse  have  it  herself  very  much.  These  nurses 
they  are  no  good!" 

"Oh,  poor  Mother!"  cried  Betty,  in  dismay. 
Peg  was  quite  as  sympathetic,  but  she  could  n't 
help  wondering  a  little  what  would  happen  now 
that  Mr.  Powell  could  not  be  consulted  in  regard 
to  Be's  affairs.  Who  else  was  there  to  whom  she 
could  go  for  advice?  The  two  older  Powell  boys 
were  at  college.  Mr.  Powell's  partner  was  an 
invalid  who  had  not  been  active  in  the  business 
for  years;  and  she  could  think  of  no  one  else, 
on  whose  advice  she  could  rely,  to  whom  she  felt 
free  to  go. 

And  to-morrow,  in  twenty-four  hours,  Captain 
Badger  would  expect  to  receive  his  answer. 

"Oh,  Betty,"  she  murmured,  "what  are  we 
going  to  do?" 

CHAPTER  XVI 

BEATRICE  BEGINS  EXPLORING 

When  Beatrice,  on  hearing  the  door  of  the  spring- 
house  being  pushed  open,  had  allowed  the  trap- 
door above  her  head  to  settle  gently  in  place,  she 
crouched  down  upon  the  narrow  step.  She 
could  hear  a  muffled  footfall  upon  the  paving, 
the  faint  creek  of  the  rusty  door  hinges,  and  then 
all  was  silent. 

She  sat  for  a  lime  quite  motionless,  with  her 
ears  strained  to  catch  further  sounds.  Not 
hearing  anything,  she  fell  to  speculating  as  to  her 
future  course.  She  would,  of  course,  tell  Peg 
at  once,  and  together  they  would  set  about  their 
exploration  at  the  first  opportunity  that  offered; 
but  until  this  was  accomplished,  she  wished  to 
run  no  risk  of  her  discovery  being  made  public, 
for  in  that  case  it  would  get  to  the  knowledge  of 
Miss  Maple,  who,  Be  was  sure,  would  take  prompt 
measures  to  stop  their  investigations.  The  more 
she  considered  the  matter,  the  more  determined 
she  became  to  lie  concealed  until  she  could  escape 
undetected. 

As  she  sat  trying  to  make  up  her  mind  that 
whoever  had  come  into  the  spring-house  must 
have  gone  again,  so  quiet  was  it,  she  became 
aware  of  the  distant  murmur  of  voices.  The 
sound  came  very  faintly,  ceasing  for  a  moment, 
only  to  begin  again  a  moment  later.  By  most 
attentive  listening  she  concluded  it  was  a  man 
who  spoke;  but  she  could  not  catch  a  syllable  of 
his  words  or  the  reply  to  them.  Nothing  but  a 
gentle  humming  came  to  her,  and  she  concluded 
that  whoever  it  was  must  be  outside  of  the  house. 

"It  must  be  two  of  the  gardeners,"  she  thought 
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to  herself;  "they  won't  stay  long."  And  she 
settled  herself  to  wait  patiently  till  they  went 
away. 

But  the  voice  droned  on  and  Beatrice  began  to 
grow  cramped  by  her  position.  She  gazed  down 
and  became  aware  of  a  gray  blur  at  the  bottom  of 
the  steps,  as  if  a  wandering  ray  of  light  had  strayed 
in  to  brighten  the  gloom  of  the  tunnel.  Also, 
now  that  her  eyes  had  grown  accustomed  to  the 
darkness,  she  could  see  that  the  floor  of  the  pass- 
age was  only  a  few  feet 
below  her,  and  her  curi- 
osity was  aroused  once 
more.  As  long  as  she 
was  forced  to  remain 
hidden,  there  was  no 
reason  why  she  should 
not  do  a  little  explor- 
ing by  herself,  and,  with 
much  caution  against 
making  a  noise,  she  half- 
lowered  herself  down  the 
two  or  three  steps  to  the 
bottom.  Then  she  stood 
up  and  bumped  her  head 
against  the  roof. 

"Alafoi,"  was  her  men- 
ial exclamation,  "this  was 
not  made  for  tall  men  like 
me!"  And  she  rubbed 
the  spot  that  for  a  mo- 
ment ached  sharply. 

Then  she  looked  about 
her,  trying  to  distin- 
guish something  of  her 
surroundings,  but  there 
was  not  enough  light 
to  see  anything-  clearly. 
The  dim  grayness  seemed 

to  come  from  a  point  farther  along  the  narrow 
passage  and  she  advanced  toward  it. 

With  bowed  head,  and  with  hands  stretched 
out  before  her,  she  moved  cautiously,  feeling 
carefully  with  her  feet  before  she  ventured  to 
take  a  forward  step.  Slowly  she  progressed 
until  she  came  at  length  to  the  spot  of  greatest 
illumination. 

Even  here  Be  could  make  out  little  save  a 
flight  of  stone  steps  leading  up  to  another  door 
that  seemed  shadowy  and  unsubstantial  in  the 
gloom. 

She  stopped  a  moment  and  looked  up,  trying 
to  get  her  bearings  and  to  calculate  where  she 
might  be  now  in  relation  to  the  big  house.  The 
faint  light  she  saw  came  through  slits  in  the 
masonry  that  were  almost  filled  with  the  accumu- 
lated dust  of  years.  Evidently  these  openings 
could  not  be  underground,  and  she  argued  that 


they  must  be  in  the  massive  walls  of  Denewood 
itself,  in  which  case  she  had  traversed  the  distance 
from  the  spring-house  to  the  mansion,  and  from 
here  on  would  mount  to  the  second  story  until 
she  came  out  in  the  shallow  space  behind  the 
hobs  in  the  nursery  fireplace  which  her  little 
ancestress  Peggy  Travers  had  found. 

Beatrice  was  uncertain  whether  to  go  on  or  to 
wait  till  she  could  explore  the  place  thoroughly 
with  her  cousin,  but  the  steps  seemed  to  invite 


BEATRICE  PUSHED  AGAINST  THE  STONES  ABOVE  HER  HEAD"  (SEE  NEXT  PAGE ) 

her  to  climb  them  and,  thinking  just  to  peep  at 
what  lay  behind  the  door,  she  mounted  them 
cautiously. 

It  grew  darker  as  she  went  up,  and  when  her 
groping  hands  met  a  barrier  across  her  path  she 
was  forced  to  depend  almost  wholly  on  her  sense 
of  touch.  Feeling  nothing  but  rough  planks 
under  her  fingers,  she  groped  about  for  a  knob  or 
handle  with  which  to  open  the  heavy  door.  But 
she  could  find  no:hing  of  the  sort. 

"I  mus'  push  it,"  she  thought.  But  the  stout 
timbers  refused  to  yield  to  her  efforts. 

"Hum!"  murmured  Be,  puzzled,  "per'aps  it  is 
not  a  door  at  all,  but  a  built-up  partition,  cutting 
off  the  passage  from  the  house." 

This  idea  seemed  so  very  probable  that  the 
girl  felt  a  sharp  sensation  of  disappointment,  but 
she  rallied  her  courage,  determined  not  to  be  cast 
down  too  quickly. 
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"I  mus'  'ave  a  light,"  she  said  to  herself,  "then 
it  will  be  all  right." 

She  turned  and  went  down  the  stairs  slowly 
and  started  on  her  return  journey  under  ground. 
But  this  time  she  had  her  back  to  the  faint  rays 
coming  in  through  the  slits,  and  ahead  of  her  the 
passage  was  jet  black.  Step  by  step  she  picked 
her  way  until  at  length  she  came  to  an  abrupt 
stop  against  a  wall.  Realizing  that  she  must 
have  reached  the  end,  she  felt  about  and  found 
steps  leading  up. 

Carefully  she  climbed,  lifting  her  head  with 
caution  until  her  hair  brushed  lightly  against  the 
roof;  then  she  held  her  breath,  listening  intently 
for  the  sound  of  the  voice  that  had  kept  her  in 


hiding.  All  was  still.  The  speakers,  whoever  they 
might  be,  had  evidently  gone,  and  Beatrice  de- 
cided that  now  was  the  time  for  her  to  make  her 
escape  unseen. 

She  raised  her  arms  and  pushed  against  the 
stones  above  her  head,  expecting  to  lift  the  little 
door  easily;  but  nothing  moved,  and  the  girl, 
bracing  her  feet  against  the  narrow  steps,  pushed 
harder,  only  to  feel  the  same  rigidity.  In  a  sud- 
den panic,  Beatrice  thrust  upward" with  all  her 
might,  but  still  no  door  opened;  and  after  a 
period  of  useless  and  frantic  effort,  she  sank 
breathless  in  a  little  heap  on  the  rough  steps. 

"I  am  caught,"  she  murmured  in  despair,  "and 
nobody  knows  where  to  look  for  me!" 


(Tu  be  continued) 


"HERE  BEGINNETH 

By  BERT( 

A  bulbul  is — hush,  youngsters,  hush!— 
"A  brachypodine  babbling  thrush." 

To  bullate  is  to  boil.    I  '11  vow, 
You  did  n't  know  that,  did  you  now? 

A  bummalo 's  a  kind  of  fish 
Which  Hindus  think  a  dainty  dish. 

A  burbot  is  another  kind, 

Which  has  a  long,  long  fin  behind. 

A  bunder  is  a  landing-stage. 
And  now  suppose  we  turn  a  page. 

A  citril  is  a  sort  of  bird 

Of  which,  till  now,  you  have  n't  heard; 

To  clarigate  is  to  recite 

A  list  of  wrongs  you  wish  to  right; 
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A  clathrodictyon  is  a  sort 

Of  coral  rock — to  put  it  short. 

And  now  again  a  page  we  turn 

In  search  of  something  else  to  learn. 

To  doyst  is  but  to  take  a  fall. 
Did  you  know  that  before,  at  all? 

The  ecderon 's  the  outer  skin; 
A  fonduk  is  a  sort  of  inn; 

A  gledge  is  just  a  knowing  look — 
Thus  we  could  go  on  through  the  book 

Absorbing  much  of  information 
And  adding  to  our  education; 

But  we  must  stop — it 's  necessary 
That  I  return  this  dictionary. 
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by  Adeline  K.MdcGilvarY 


Bob  Crane's  room-mate  at 
Shingleton's  was  his  idol  and 
hero — Wallis  Wallace;  of 
course,  a  much  older  boy,  a 
senior,  in  fact,  and  the  leading 
athlete  and  all-round  cham- 
pion of  the  school. 

It  was  by  a  great  stroke  of 
i  luck,  Bob  thought,  that  he 
had  happened  to  fall  into  such 
a  desirable  situation,  and  he 
naturally  made  Wallis  hi* 
father  confessor  and  adviser.  Bob  was  very  con- 
scientious, which  was  one  of  the  traits  the  older 
fellow  liked  in  him.  Wallis  took  the  world  rather 
seriously,  too,  and  so  never  cracked  a  smile  when 
Bob  sat  down  before  him  one  day  and  asked: 
"Do  you  think  it 's  wrong  to  steal  sugar?" 
"Depends,"  was  the  answer,  because  he  had  a 
good  notion  what  was  in  the  little  fellow's  mind. 

"You  know  what  they  do,"  Bob  continued; 
"they  scoop  out  their  buns  and  fill  them  with 
sugar.  Is  n't  that  plain  stealing?" 

"Well,"  replied  the  senior,  thoughtfully  rubbing 
his  nose,  "the  fellows  have  been  doing  it  for  gen- 
erations and  the  faculty  is  wise  to  it.  It  is  n't  done 
in  an  underhand  way,  so  I  don't  see  any  harm  in 
it,  to  tell  you  the  truth." 

His  conscience  lulled  to  rest  by  this  assurance, 
Bob  bounded  off  to  communicate  an  idea  to  his 
favorite  classmates  who  were  congregated  on  the 
steps  in  front  of  their  dormitory. 

"Come  close,  fellows!"  he  called,  waving  his 
arms  with  an  inward,  sweeping  motion.  "Here 's 
a  dandy  scheme  I  Ye  got!" 

There  were  five  boys,  his  pet  cronies,  who 
quickly  obeyed  the  summons. 

"You  know  old  Tom  Juniper?"  he  began,  nam- 
ing the  colored  man  who  worked  on  the  place.  "I 
was  talking  to  him  the  other  day  and  got  a  good 
tip  from  him.  He  says  to  take  ripe,  sound  per- 
simmons, put  sugar  on  them,  and  leave  them  for  a 
while,  and  you  '11  have  the  best-tasting  candied 
fruit  you  ever  ate  in  your  life." 

The  boys  had  a  good-sized  hoard  of  sugar, 
which  they  had  obtained  by  means  of  the  bun 
route.  Each  boy  was  allowed  to  take  one  bun 
from  the  breakfast -table  to  refresh  him  during  the 
morning  recess.  They  were  nice,  crusty  buns  with 
soft  centers,  and,  as  Bob  said,  the  boys  had  a  way 
of  scooping  out  the  centers — which  they  never 
wasted,  however — and  filling  the  hollowed-out 


place  with  sugar.  Generally,  the  little  individual 
hoards  would  be  pooled  and  a  grand  feast  of  fudge 
stirred  up  by  Spindle  Kirby,  the  fudge  expert  of 
the  class. 

Spindle  never  failed, — his  fudge  was  always 
smooth  and  excellent, — while  Bob's  scheme  was 
untried  and  uncertain,  so  it  took  a  lot  of  persua- 
sion and  eloquence  on  Bob's  part  to  get  the  others 
to  give  up  their  hoards  for  the  purpose  he  pro- 
posed. At  last  Spindle  himself  agreed  and  the 
others  followed. 

The  next  day  being  clear  and  cold  after  a  frosty 
night,  the  six  went  out  after  persimmons,  and  by 
their  united  efforts  succeeded  in  bringing  back 
over  a  bushel.  They  brought  them  all  up  to  Bob's 
room,  the  upper-classman  being  away. 

"The  question  is,"  said  Dick  Hollander,  the 
class  pessimist,  "now  that  you  Ye  got  it,  what  're 
you  going  to  do  with  it?  It 's  an  awful  lot  of  stuff. 
We  have  n't  anything  half  big  enough  to  hold  it." 

"The  bath-tub  would  be  just  the  thing,"  sug- 
gested Pete  Rainey,  "but  I  suppose  there  'd  be 
objections." 

"Aw,  nobody  uses  the  tub!"  said  Spindle. 
"Long 's  the  showers  are  working,  the  tub 's  just 
an  ornament." 

"Mrs.  Chase  would  n't  stand  for  it,"  Dick  said. 

"No,  she  would  n't,"  agreed  Bob,  who  had  once 
tested  the  housekeeper's  endurance  by  trying  to 
keep  water-snakes  in  the  hand-basin. 

Meanwhile,  Toby  Collins  had  been  searching 
the  room  with  his  keen  gray  eye,  which  was  now 
fixed  on  an  object  under  the  window. 

"Why  don't  you  put  them  in  your  trunk?"  he 
suggested.  "Would  n't  hurt  it  if  you  put  good 
stout  paper  down  first." 

"That  is  n't  my  trunk,"  Bob  said.  "It 's  Wal's. 
That 's  mine." 

Toby  went  and  examined  Bob's. 

"Very  flimsy,"  was  his  verdict;  "nothing  but 
canvas  over  rattan.  1 1  would  n't  keep  the  air  out. 
My  mother  always  says  you  have  to  keep  the  air 
out  when  you  're  preserving  fruit." 

"That  's  right,"  Spindle  corroborated;  "air 
spoils  fruit." 

Wallis's  trunk  was  a  new  one — black  and  shiny 
on  the  outside,  the  inside  being  lined  with  fine 
linen.  It  had  a  very  air-tight  appearance.  It  was 
also  empty,  and  Wallis  used  it  for  a  window-seat, 
with  two  handsome  cushions  on  top. 

"I  don't  think  we 'd  better  use  his,"  Bob  pro- 
tested, as  his  companions  examined  the  trunk. 
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"It  would  n't  hurt  it,"  said  Spindle.  'We  '11 
put  plenty  of  papers  down,  and  we  won't  put 
any  but  sound  persimmons  in.  They  '11  probably 
candy  hard  as  rocks.  I  had  some  once  from  Japan 
and  they  were  fine — just  like  gum-drops." 


IMay 


'"LOOK  AT  THIS!'  EXCLAIMED  WALLIS.   'THERE  'S  A  PUDDLE  HERE  BY  MY  TRUNK 

"He  'd  skin  you  alive  if  his  new  trunk  was 
spoiled,"  remarked  Dick,  cheerfully. 

"Well,  it  is  n't  going  to  be  spoiled,  so  shut  up!" 
cried  Toby. 

"Have  n't  any  of  you  fellows  got  a  trunk?" 
asked  Bob.  "I  don't  like  to  use  his  without  any 
say  so." 

They  had  trunks,  but  none  of  them  would  do: 
Toby's  room-mate  was   "nosey";   Pete's  and 


Spindle's  trunks  were  full ;  Dick's  was  broken;  and 
Silent  Turk  Hemmingway's  smelt  of  moth-balls. 

"We  '11  give  him  several  pounds,"  said  Spin- 
dle. "He  '11  be  tickled  when  he  gets  a  whiff  of 
them  when  they  're  done!" 

"I  '11  get  some  tough 
paper,"  Pete  volunteered. 
"Nobody  'd  guess  what 
was  inside,'1  the  Silent 
Turk  put  in. 

They  took  the  tray  out 
and  laid  in  the  bottom 
some  brown  paper  which. 
Pete  had  fetched  from 
his  room.  On  this  the  per- 
simmons were  arranged 
— a  layer  of  fruit,  then  a 
generous  layer  of  sugar, 
and  so  on.  Down  came 
the  lid  at  last  and  the 
deed  was  done. 

"How  long  will  it  take, 
I  wonder?"  Bob  asked, 
rearranging  the  pillows 
on  top. 

"A  couple  of  weeks, 
I  'd  say,"  opined  Tobv, 
whose  mother  was  always 
sending  him  delicious 
jams  and  who  therefore 
was  considered  some- 
thing of  an  authority. 

At  first,  Bob  secretly 
worried  over  the  persim- 
mons being  in  their  un- 
invited resting-place;  but 
as  the  days  rolled  by, 
other  interests  took  his 
mind  from  them.  In  fact, 
he  had  almost  forgotten 
about  them   when  one 
evening,  as  he  was  going 
to  bed,  Wallis,  who  sat 
studying  at   the  table, 
yawned,  stretched,  and 
exclaimed,  "Well,  I  'm 
through     boning  this 
night  !"   Then  he  got  up 
and  went  to  the  window, 
opened  it,  sat  down  on  his  trunk,  and  looked 
out  into  the  beautiful  night. 

He  sat  silent  awhile  shuffling  his  feet.  He 
kept  shuffling  and  shuffling  until  it  got  on  Bob's 
nerves  so  that  if  it  had  been  any  one  else  but 
Wallis,  there  would  have  been  some  sharp  words. 
As  it  was,  Bob  lay  awake  watching  his  hero's 
handsome  profile  against  the  window.  Shuffle, 
shuffle,  shuffle!   Wal  surely  had  the  fidgets.  He 
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seemed  to  realize  it  himself,  all  of  a  sudden,  and 
looked  down. 

"What  the  dickens!"  he  muttered.  "I  feel 's  if 
I  was  all  gummed  up  in  the  feet.  Just  turn  on 
that  light,  will  you?" 

Even  then  Bob  did  not  think  of  persimmons  as 
he  reached  up  and  turned  the  switch. 

"Look  at  this!"  exclaimed  Wallis.  "There 's  a 
kind  of  a  puddle  here  by  my  trunk!" 

Then  Bob  remembered,  and  a  cold  chill  ran 
down  his  spine !  He  felt  all  was  not  well  with  his 
preserves. 

Wallis  was  stooping 
over.  "It'sgummy!"he 
announced  in  a  puzzled 
tone.  "It 's  oozing  out 
of  my  trunk!" 

He  hurriedly  threw 
off  his  prized  pillows 
and  began  to  explore. 
Out  came  the  tray,  and 
there,  spread  before  his 
astonished  eyes,  was  a 
vast  sticky  expanse  of 
something  like  molas- 
ses, with  mysterious 
lumps  in  it! 

"Holy  mackerel !"  ex- 
claimed W'allis,  rage 
and  surprise  mingling 
in  his  breast.  He  rose 
to  his  full  six  feet  and 
turned  an  accusing  eye 
on  the  bed  of  his  room- 
mate. It  was  empty. 
Bob,  a  lightning  dress- 
er, had  donned  his 
trousers  and  fled. 

Wallis  did   not  de- 
mean himself  to  pur- 
sue. He  closed  the  trunk  and  went  to  bed,  biding 
his  time. 

Bob,  meanwhile,  had  gone  to  his  friends  with  the 
awful  tidings. 

"The  stuff  has  n't  candied,"  he  explained;  "it 's 
oozing  out!" 

"I  thought  it  would,"  murmured  Dick. 

"But  it  is  n't  your  fault,"  said  Pete. 

Finally  Spindle  said:  "I  '11  go  back  with  you 
later  and  explain.   Better  wait  a  couple  of  hours." 

So  it  was  long  after  "hours"  when  two  figures 
slid  into  Wal's  room. 

"Are  you  awake,  sir?"  a  meek  voice  inquired. 

"Not  only  sneaky,  but  a  coward,"  growled  a 
scornful  bass  from  the  bed. 

"I  'm  sorry,"  Bob  said  in  a  more  manly  tone, 
"and  I  '11  save  up  and  buy  you  another  trunk  if  it 
takes  me  twenty  years!" 


"I  '11  need  it  before  that,"  Wal  replied. 

"We  '11  clean  it  up,"  put  in  Spindle,  cheerfully. 
"It  's  such  a  fine  trunk  a  little  syrup  could  n't 
hurt  it." 

"H  umph !" 

"Honest,  Wal,  we  did  n't  know  it  would  do  any 
harm  and  we  meant  to  surprise  you." 
"You  've  succeeded!" 

"Well,  you  can  come  on  and  give  me  a  couple  of 
good  ones  whenever  you  've  a  mind  to,"  offered 
Bob.    "Me  too,"  said  Spindle. 


'ALL  IT  NEEDED  WAS  A  LITTLE  MORE  SUGAR.'  PETE  SAID" 


"That 's  just  what  I  '11  do  if  you  two  don't  shut 
up  and  let  me  sleep,"  was  the  reply — rather 
grouchy,  to  be  sure,  but  Bob  knew  his  hero.  The 
incident  was  closed. 

Next  day  Bob  and  his  friends  attacked  the 
trunk  energetically,  and,  after  much  effort,  re- 
stored it  almost  to  its  original  state.  After  which, 
armed  with  spoons,  they  gathered  around  a 
strange  collection  of  pans,  chafing-dishes,  hand- 
basins,  glasses,  cups,  and  other  vessels,  and  began 
a  grand  and  glorious  feast  composed  of  persimmon 
syrup . 

"Fudge  for  mine!"  was  Spindle's  choking  ver- 
dict after  several  spoonsful. 

"All  it  needed  was  a  little  more  sugar,"  Pete 
said.  "I 'd  like  to  try  my  luck  at  it,  but  my  trunk 
is  full.   Can't  one  of  you  fellows  spare  one?" 

Nobody  could. 


BOY  HUNTERS  IN  DEMERARA 


By  GEORGE  INNESS  HARTLEY 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  ARMADILLO  CREEK 

The  following  morning  Paul  had  a  glimpse  of  a 
side  of  jungle  travel  which  was  new  to  him.  One 
of  the  Bovianders  had  been  bitten  by  vampire- 
bats  during  the  night,  and  was  so  weakened  by 
the  loss  of  blood  that  he  was  unable  to  take  his 
accustomed  place  that  day  at  the  paddle. 

This  is  a  rather  common  occurrence  in  the 
South  American  tropics,  but  is  easily  guarded 
against  by  sleeping  within  the  light  of  a  tire  or 
lantern.  Unfortunately  for  the  half-breed,  the 
oil  lantern,  which  had  been  hung  beneath  their 
temporary  palm-leaf  shelter,  flickered  out  during 
the  early  hours,  and  he  had  been  the  recipient  of  a 
visit  from  these  bloodthirsty  bats. 

The  vampire  of  the  Guianas  is  a  small  beast, 
scarcely  twice  as  large  as  our  own  tiny  house-bat, 
but  of  most  savage  instincts.  Doubtless  they  feed 
on  the  juices  of  fruit,  perhaps  on  insects,  but  the 
desire  for  warm  blood  is  uppermost.  Dogs  suffer 
greatly,  the  puppies  in  particular;  so  do  chickens. 
Horses  and  cattle  are  bitten  on  the  withers,  be- 
tween their  shoulders  out  of  reach  of  their  tails; 
these  wounds  become  infected  and  sometimes 
cause  death.  But  as  far  as  I  have  observed, 
only  domesticated  animals  are  attacked ;  the  wild 
beasts  are  immune,  or  know  how  to  care  for 
themselves. 

The  bat  alights  softly  on  its  sleeping  victim 
and  crawls  to  the  desired  spot;  on  a  man,  this  is 
generally  his  great  toe,  if  it  protrudes  from 
beneath  his  blanket,  though  an  arm  or  any  other 
portion  of  his  body  will  do  if  that  choice  morsel 
is  hidden.  Having  reached  the  point  of  operation, 
the  bat's  needle-like  canine  teeth  penetrate  the 
skin  so  gently  and  so  gradually  that  the  sleeper 
is  not  aroused  by  any  sudden  twinge  of  pain. 
Others,  attracted  by  the  prospect  of  a  meal,  hover 
above,  and  when  the  first  has  satisfied  itself,  a 
second  takes  its  place;  or  it  may  make  another 
incision  on  a  different  portion  of  the  body. 

The  Boviander  had  been  bitten  twice,  and  the 
wounds  had  bled  freely  during  the  night.  There 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  disinfect  the  tiny  holes 
and  allow  him  to  remain  a  passenger  in  the 
bateau  throughout  the  day.  By  the  next  morn- 
ing he  would  be  all  right. 

Paul  saw  the  reason  now  why  his  hammock  had 
been  incased  in  light  mosquito-netting.  It  so 
happens  that  mosquitos  are  rather  scarce  in  that 
bit  of  forest,  and  he  had  wondered,  on  turning  in, 


the  needless  precaution.    He  had  received  his 
answer. 

A  week  went  by.  They  had  traversed  thirty 
miles  of  river.  Imagine—  thirty  miles  in  seven 
days!  But  there  were  numerous  rapids  to  sur- 
mount, some  separated  from  each  other  by  only  a 
few  hundred  yards  of  calm  water.  One  cataract, 
a  stretch  of  broken  water  two  miles  long,  delayed 
them  three  days.  But  at  the  end  of  the  week, 
with  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  rapids,  their 
progress  became  faster. 

At  the  dose  of  the  second  week  they  had  made 
ninety  miles  against  the  current  and  were  ap- 
proaching their  destination,  a  narrow  creek  which 
turned  westward.  All  signs  of  human  habitation 
had  been  left  behind.  For  the  last  twenty  miles 
not  even  a  lonely  Indian  benab  had  graced  the 
river  bank. 

The  boys  had  been  deeply  interested  in  these 
native  habitations.  Generally,  instead  of  a  sin- 
gle benab,  there  was  a  cluster  of  half  a  dozen  huts 
gathered  beneath  a  greenheart  on  a  bluff  which 
overlooked  the  river.  Always,  tethered  to  the 
bank,  were  the  inevitable  dugout  canoes.  The 
benabs  were  usually  without  walls  and  consisted 
of  four  poles  stuck  in  the  ground,  on  which  rested 
a  palm-thatched  roof. 

Within  these  shelters  they  could  see  grass- 
woven  hammocks  stretched,  and  little  fires  burn- 
ing, beside  which  crouched  figures  of  women 
preparing  cassava  or  weaving.  The  men  oc- 
cupied the  hammocks.  Naked  children  splashed 
in  the  water  and  made  faces  at  them  as  they 
passed. 

Once,  when  they  had  landed,  the  entire  village 
had  fied  to  the  shelter  of  the  jungle,  and  even 
Wa'na  had  much  trouble  to  entice  them  back. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  sixteenth  day  they 
camped  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek  which  was  to 
carry  them  to  the  end  of  their  quest. 

Paul  and  Fred,  as  was  their  custom  upon  land- 
ing for  the  day,  chose  a  line  with  their  compasses  ' 
and  set  off  on  a  collecting-trip,  breaking  twigs  as 
they  advanced  to  mark  the  way  for  the  return 
journey  to  camp.  The  contour  of  the  country 
was  little  altered  from  what  it  had  been  at  their 
first  camp  above  the  falls;  the  hills  were  higher, 
but,  if  anything,  it  was  less  rocky. 

When  barely  out  of  sight  of  camp,  they  jumped 
a  small  brocket  deer,  which  Paul  by  a  fortunate 
shot  dropped  in  its  tracks.  Elated  by  his  suc- 
cess, the  stout  boy  dragged  his  game  back  to 
camp,  telling  Fred  that  he  would  return  directly. 
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Hardly  had  his  chum  disappeared  when  the 
other  became  aware  of  a  rustling  overhead,  and 
was  deluged  by  a  shower  of  falling  dirt.  Chok- 
ing, he  stepped  away  from  the  dusty  cloud  which 
enveloped  him  and  looked  up  for  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance.    It  was  not  hard  to  find. 

Thirty  feet  above,  plastered  against  the  trunk 
of  a  large  tree,  hung  a  big  termites'  nest.  In  a 
crotch  just  above  it  was  a  reddish  animal  about 
the  size  of  an  Irish  terrier,  with  a  long  thin  snout 
and  projecting  claws  several  inches  in  length. 
It  was  these  claws,  tearing  at  the  nest  below, 
which  were  responsible  for  his  discomfort. 

Fred  hesitated  to  shoot.  He  recognized  the 
creature  as  the  lesser  ant-eater  of  the  Guianas, 
the  tamandu,  or,  as  it  is  locally  named,  the 
"yesi,"  and  wished  to  see  it  at  work.  The  gentle 
beast,  unafraid  of  his  presence  or  of  the  gunshot 
a  few  minutes  before,  dug  its  four-clawed  feet 
into  the  shell  of  dried  mud  and  wrenched  off  a 
huge  chunk.  Then,  lowering  its  body,  clinging 
downward,  partly  by  hooking  its  rear  claws  into 
a  crevice  in  the  bark  and  partly  by  winding  its 
long  prehensile  tail  about  the  trunk,  it  thrust  its 
narrow  snout  into  the  opening,  which  Fred  could 
see  was  alive  with  hurrying  termites. 

He  saw  the  thin  red  tongue  dart  out  and  lick 
over  the  busy  swarm.  When  it  was  withdrawn, 
it  carried  with  it  a  hundred  of  the  tiny  workers. 
Again  and  again  it  flicked  out,  like  the  darting 
tongue  of  a  snake,  and  each  time  returned  with 
a  full  load.  Presently  that  portion  of  the  nest 
was  cleared  and  the  claws  again  tore  at  the  mud 
partitions. 

The  movements  of  the  tamandu  were  slow  and 
wearied.  It  seemed  bored  to  death  by  the  whole 
proceeding,  and,  sloth-like,  took  its  time  about 
it.  As  Fred  approached  a  little  closer  to  obtain 
a  better  view,  it  desisted  in  its  attacks  and  turned 
a  tiny,  inquiring  eye  upon  him  as  if  to  ask,  "Well, 
what  can  I  do  for  you?" 

"Nothing  at  all,  thanks,"  mocked  the  boy,  as 
if  the  ant-eater  had  really  spoken.  "You  're 
the  queerest  looking  duck  I  've  seen  for  many  a 
day." 

At  his  words  the  creature  blinked  and  turned 
its  back  on  him,  ignoring  his  presence  while  it 
worked.  Much  delighted  by  this  show  of  utter 
indifference,  Fred  tossed  a  stone  at  the  nest.  It 
struck  true,  six  inches  below  the  protruding  snout. 
The  tamandu  ceased  its  licking  of  termites,  threw 
a  reproachful  glance  at  him,  and  departed  leisurely 
to  the  crotch  above,  where  it  rolled  itself  into  a 
ball  and  went  to  sleep.  Laughing,  Fred  withdrew 
to  a  convenient  log.  He  could  not  shoot  that 
ant-eater,  even  for  the  sake  of  science. 

Five  minutes  later  he  was  aroused  by  a  scratch- 
ing of  branches.    It  was  not  the  tamandu,  for 


that  indifferent  creature  was  still  in  the  land  of 
slumber,  but  came  from  another  tree  some  yards 
distant.  Presently  a  band  of  small  squirrel - 
monkeys  appeared,  advancing  in  single  file  in  his 
direction.  There  were  fully  thirty  in  the  troupe, 
and  their  path  led  along  a  limb  which  stretched 
but  a  few  yards  above  him. 

He  did  not  shoot;  "sakiwinkis"  were  plentiful, 
and  he  had  no  desire  to  killone.  If  only  wounded, 
probably  it  would  fall  to  the  ground  and  stare  at 
him  with  weeping  eyes;  dashing  away  the  tears 
with  one  little  paw,  it  would  innocently  hold  up 
its  hurt  as  if  asking  for  his  caress.  He  had  seen 
that  before,  and  it  had  been  too  much  for  him. 

They  scrambled  through  a  small  spreading  tree 
which  was  literally  covered  with  vines.  The 
lianas  were  massed  so  thick  that  the  outline  of 
the  trunk  was  entirely  hidden  by  the  drapery  of 
creepers,  to  the  tangle  of  which  was  added  an 
accumulation  of  dead  leaves  and  rotten  wood 
from  the  branches  above.  The  squirrel-monkeys 
headed  straight  for  this  dense  clump,  and  Fred 
saw  them  spread  out  to  feed  on  the  luscious  wild 
figs  which  spotted  the  vines. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  commotion  in  their  ranks, 
a  scattering  of  leaves,  a  dislodging  of  dead  wood, 
a  snarl,  and  the  monkeys  scampered  chattering 
to  the  upper  branches.  A  small  tawny  body 
had  sprung  among  them  from  its  hiding-place 
near  the  trunk.  There  was  a  squeal  of  pain  as 
the  beast  seized  one  of  the  monkeys. 

Fred's  gun  snapped  angrily  to  his  shoulder, 
and  taking  hasty  aim,  he  fired.  A  half-human 
cry  echoed  the  shot,  and  the  savage  creature 
bounded  from  the  tree,  carrying  the  dead  saki- 
winkis with  it.  As  it  touched  the  ground,  the 
indignant  boy  fired  again.  The  animal  bounded 
into  the  air  as  if  tossed  by  springs,  then  threshed 
among  the  bushes  until  its  struggles  gradually 
ceased. 

Fred  discovered  that  he  had  killed  an  ocelot. 
Instead  of  having  a  pure  tawny  body,  as  he  had 
thought  at  first,  it  was  covered  with  black  spots, 
like  a  diminutive  leopard.  Its  slim,  lithe  body  was 
four  feet  in  length,  counting  the  long  tail;  without 
it,  the  beast  measured  barely  half  that. 

Mightily  pleased  with  himself,  the  hunter 
slung  the  cat  by  the  tail  over  his  shoulder,  and, 
gathering  the  mangled  sakiwinkis,  started  for 
camp.  If  he  met  Paul,  it  would  now  be  the  turn 
of  that  individual  to  wait. 

As  camp  was  scarcely  three  hundred  yards  away 
he  hid  but  a  short  distance  to  walk.  About  two 
thirds  of  it  had  been  covered  when  he  saw  Paul 
approaching  at  a  fast  gait,  evidently  anxious  to 
see  what  his  chum  had  shot.  Fred  dropped  his 
load  and  stood  waiting. 

But  Paul  did  not  reach  his  friend. 
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Fifty  yards  away  he  halted  sharply,  then 
backed  hurriedly  off  from  some  object  on  the 
ground.  Again  he  approached  it,  cautiously 
this  time,  and  stared  for  several  moments.  A 
second  time,  with  what  looked  like  a  shudder  to 


WHAT   KE  YOU  DOIN'  THERE?     BEATIN"  A  RUG?' 


Fred,  he  backed  fearfully  away,  keeping  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  object.  When  questioned  afterward, 
he  declared  that  he  only  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  walked  away  contemptuously.  But  that  was 
Paul's  story.    This  is  how  Fred  saw  it. 

At  a  safe  distance  from  the  thing,  the  stout 
boy  paused  beside  a  tall  sapling,  and,  bending  it 
down,  severed  it  with  his  hunting-knife.  Pres- 
ently he  had  in  his  hands  a  long  twenty-foot 


pole.  Raising  this  upright  over  his  head,  he 
advanced  cautiously  and  with  hesitation,  linger- 
ing over  each  step,  in  the  direction  of  the  hidden 
object.  When  within  thirty  feet  of  it,  his  prog- 
ress slowed  to  inches  and  with  long  intervals 
between  steps.  Once  he 
paused  irresolutely,  and 
made  a  motion  to  fling 
away  his  pole  and  flee, 
but,  thinking  better  of  it  , 
urged  himself  forward. 

At  twenty  feet  he  again 
paused  and  measured  the 
distance  with  his  eye. 
No;  it  still  seemed  too  far 
off.  Two  feet  more  and 
he  halted  abruptly.  Ap- 
parently that  was  as  near 
as  he  cared  to  approach. 
The  pole  wavered  in  the 
air,  but  he  hesitated  to 
let  it  descend.  Then, 
nerving  himself  on  and 
gritting  his  teeth, — Fred 
could  see  him  do  that, 
— he  brought  the  sap- 
ling down  with  all  his 
strength. 

There  was  a  thud  and 
a  rustling  of  leaves.  A 
second  time  Paul  lifted 
the  pole  and  again  down 
it  thumped.  The  rust- 
ling decreased,  but  the 
blows  continued  with  ris- 
ing fun-. 

The  curiosity  of  the 
watching  boy  was 
strained  to  the  bursting 
point.  When  he  could 
stand  it  no  longer  he  start- 
ed forward,  demanding: 
"What  're  you  doin' 
there?    Beatin'  a  rug?" 

At  the  sound  of  his 
voice  the  large  boy  de- 
sisted in  his  efforts  and 
turned  with  a  start. 
"That   you,  Skinny? 
No;  I  \e  got  a  snake  here.    Did  n't  want  to 
spoil  it  by  shooting,  so  used  a  stick  to  kill  it." 

"Why  did  n't  you  use  a  mora,  while  you  were 
about  it?" 

Paul  glanced  at  the  sapling  and  grinned  rather 
sheepishly.    Suddenly  he  grew  indignant. 

"I  don't  see  what  a  mora 's  got  to  do  with  it. 
This  pole  was  the  first  thing  I  could  find.  I  was 
afraid  the  snake 'd  get  away  and  I  had  to  hurry. 
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At  first  I  thought  I 'd  use  my  gun-stock,  but  was 
afraid  of  breaking  it." 

Poor  Paul!  He  did  not  know  his  chum  had 
witnessed  the  whole  performance;  but  he  was  to 
find  it  out  around  the  camp-fire  that  night. 

"Let 's  look  at  it,"  continued  Fred,  smiling  to 
himself.  "What  is  it?  A  twelve-foot  bushmas- 
ter?   Jimmy!    It  is  one!" 

He  bent  over  the  dead  reptile  and  stirred  it  with 
a  stick.  It  was  medium  sized  for  its  species, 
about  eight  feet  long,  and  with  two  enormous 
fangs  which,  when  the  boy  prodded  the  head, 
protruded  a  full  inch.  The  slender,  reddish- 
yellow  body  was  beautifully  crossed  by  blackish 
bands  which  enclosed  patches  of  brown  and 
lighter  color;  and  to  the  tip  of  the  tail  grew  a 
small  spine. 

The  bushmaster  is  one  of  the  deadliest  snakes 
which  inhabit  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and, 
among  poisonous  reptiles,  is  outrivaled  in  size 
only  by  the  king  cobra  of  India.  Fortunately,  it 
is  mainly  nocturnal  in  habits  and  is,  therefore, 
seldom  seen  in  the  jungle. 

Having  completed  his  examination,  Fred  turned 
lo  his  companion. 

"Pick  her  up,  Fat,  and  come  on." 

"Huh?  Me?" 

"Sure.    I  've  got  an  ocelot  to  carry." 

"What!  Did  you  shoot  an  ocelot  that  time? 
Let  me  see  it !" 

When  Paul  had  looked  the  cat  over  thoroughly 
and  bemoaned  his  bad  fortune  at  not  being  there 
at  the  death,  they  retraced  their  steps  toward 
camp.  After  a  few  yards  had  been  covered, 
Fred  noticed  that  his  chum  was  not  carrying  the 
bushmaster. 

"Where 's  your  snake?"  he  demanded. 

Paul  stopped  short  and  slapped  his  thigh  in  dis- 
gust with  himself,  nevertheless  looking  a  bit 
guilty.    He  shuddered  inwardly. 

"There,  I  forgot  it!"  he  declared  loudly;  then, 
catching  a  sparkle  in  his  friend's  eye,  added  with 
heat,  "I  did,  too!"  and  mournfully  turned  to 
retrieve  the  reptile! 

CHAPTER  XVI 

STUNG ! 

Three  days  of  journeying  up  the  creek  brought 
the  party  to  their  destination.  Another  day  was 
consumed  in  erecting  a  semi-permanent  camp. 
Instead  of  tents,  palm  shelters  were  built,  under 
which  they  slung  their  hammocks.  A  shed 
covered  their  supplies,  a  second  acted  as  their 
kitchen,  and  the  bateau,  moored  firmly  to  the 
shore,  was  used  as  the  laboratory.  A  plentiful 
supply  of  blankets  had  been  brought,  for  the 
nights  were  cooler  than  near  the  coast.  The 


camp  rested  at  the  base  of  some  rather  high  foot- 
hills,  and  Milton  figured  the  altitude  to  be  nearly 
a  thousand  feet  above  their  base  on  the  lower 
river. 

The  next  four  or  five  days  were  spent  in  comb- 
ing the  jungle  for  giant  armadillos.  Wa'na  was 
the  first  to  discover  a  burrow.  It  was  situated 
about  a  mile  from  camp,  a  tunnel  large  enough 
for  a  man  to  crawl  into;  but  it  was  an  ancient 
affair,  evidently  unused  for  several  months.  Both 
Walee  and  Jack  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  one  of 
the  creatures  near  the  creek,  but  it  had  eluded 
their  search. 

The  boys  were  as  zealous  in  their  efforts  as  the 
rest,  but  just  as  unlucky — even  more  so.  Not 
even  a  single  track  rewarded  their  endeavors. 

One  morning,  Fred,  armed  with  a  camera  and 
accompanied  by  Walee,  was  fortunate  enough  to 
obtain  a  few  good  photographs  along  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  creek.  On  their  return,  Walee 
killed  a  taira  and  the  boy  caught  a  small,  white- 
faced  opossum  alive,  which  he  carried  in  triumph 
back  to  camp. 

The  taira,  or  hacka,  was  a  savage-looking 
carnivore  belonging  to  the  weasel  family,  with  a 
long,  rather  thick  body  and  short  legs.  Without 
its  bushy  tail,  it  measured  about  two  feet  in 
length  and  weighed  nearly  forty  pounds.  The 
strong  jaw  was  armed  with  ugly  teeth  and  gave 
the  animal  the  appearance  of  a  fighter.  In  color 
it  was  black  as  far  forward  as  the  shoulders,  and 
iron-gray  on  head  and  neck.  They  are  quite 
common  in  the  Guiana  jungle,  inhabiting  the 
ground,  but,  if  suddenly  startled,  often  scramble 
half-way  up  a  tree-trunk  and  cling  to  the  rough 
bark  with  their  claws  until  the  pursuer  has  passed 
on  in  search  of  worthier  meat. 

The  little  white-faced  opossum,  hardly  more 
than  a  foot  long,  was  a  rare  creature,  and  Fred 
felt  justly  proud  of  his  find.  He  had  been  at- 
tracted to  it  by  a  rustling  in  a  low-hanging  mass 
of  vines,  and  had  caught  it  rifling  the  nest  of  an 
ant-bird.  Having  with  difficulty  snapped  it  in 
the  act,  he  was  much  delighted  with  himself. 

Paul,  put  slightly  on  his  mettle,  set  out  at 
once  to  see  what  he  could  find.  As  was  his  cus- 
tom, he  seated  himself  a  few  hundred  yards  from 
camp  and  waited  for  developments. 

There  seemed  to  be  great  excitement  among  a 
group  of  small  birds  in  the  bushes  a  short  distance 
away.  He  was  used  to  these  passing  troupes, 
and  jjaid  this  one  small  attention.  He  had  seen 
as  many  as  twenty  different  species  grouped  to- 
gether, traveling  through  the  forest  on  a  hunt  for 
food.  Once  he  had  witnessed  the  assembling  of 
a  flock,  and  had  followed  it  until  it  broke  up  and 
its  members  went  their  different  ways. 

An  excited  ant-bird  had  been  responsible  for 
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that  whole  affair.  Aroused  by  an  unexpected 
abundance  of  insects  on  the  bush  which  it  had 
come  to  search,  it  had  commenced  to  squeak  with 
joy.  Instantly  it  was  joined  by  a  second,  a 
browner  bird,  its  mate,  followed  by  other  ant- 
birds.  A  quadrille-bird  had  piped  from  the  un- 
dergrowth, and  several  humming-birds  hung  in 
the  air. 

And  then  the  troupe  had  moved ;  the  bush  was 
exhausted  of  its  insects.  The  hummers  had 
flashed  after  microscopic  flies  beneath  the  atten- 
tion of  the  rest,  and  other  ant-birds  had  turned 
over  the  leaves  on  the  ground  to  see  what  they 
could  find.  For  two  hundred  yards  the  new-born 
Hock  had  maintained  its  concerted  hunt  and 
incessant  jabber,  then  evaporated  as  rapidly  as  it 
had  gathered. 

The  present  troupe  advanced  slowly  in  the 
direction  of  the  boy.  The  cries  of  the  birds 
seemed  a  little  louder  than  usual  and  a  bit  more 
excited,  but  Paul  was  not  particularly  interested. 
He  was  after  larger  game  that  day. 

Presently  the  noisy  participants  were  all  about 
him.  He  noticed  the  presence  of  a  large  number 
ot  white-crested  individuals  in  the  low  bushes 
which  littered  the  place,  and  a  dull  hum  filled 
the  air. 

The  buzzing  sound  interested  him  somewhat, 
and  he  casually  examined  his  surroundings.  To 
his  surprise,  all  the  winged  insects  in  the  neigh- 
borhood appeared  to  be  hovering  in  the  air  as  if 
uncertain  where  to  alight.  A  faint  sound— he 
could  amost  feel  it  instead  of  hear  it — as  of  the 
very  gentlest  zephyr  of  wind  rustling  the  foliage, 
aroused  him.  There  was  no  definite  direction 
to  it ;  it  was  everywhere,  above,  below,  and  on  all 
sides. 

He  felt  a  sharp  sting  on  his  wrist,  another  on 
his  neck,  and  several  on  his  left  arm.  Leaping  up 
with  a  howl,  he  slapped  frantically  at  the  smart- 
ing places.  He  was  covered  with  ants!  The  log 
on  which  he  sat  was  alive  with  them,  the  ground 
was  crawling  with  them,  and  a  thousand  had 
swarmed  over  his  body. 

Fortunately  for  Paul,  his  clothing  resisted  the 
worst  of  their  efforts,  and  when  he  had  dislodged 
those  that  had  found  his  skin,  he  was  able  to  keep 
the  remainder  at  bay  until  he  had  retreated  to  a 
more  favorable  spot.  There  he  discovered  that 
the  pugnacious  little  beasts  were  not  so  easily 
brushed  off  as  one  would  expect.  They  worked  at 
both  ends,  their  long  pincer  jaws  clamped  tight 
into  the  khaki  cloth  and  their  pointed  abdomens 
curled  under  in  an  effort  to  pierce  its  thickness 
with  their  venomous  stings.  It  took  five  minutes 
to  rid  himself  of  the  half-inch  pests,  and  he  was 
not  without  wounds  when  the  job  was  finished. 

He  had  heard  of  army-ants,  but  had  never  been 
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in  contact  with  them  before.  He  knew  they  led 
a  roaming  life,  living  beneath  a  stump  in  one 
locality  while  t  hey  searched  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory for  food,  and,  when  it  was  cleared  of  insects, 
moving  on.  Now  he  had  a  chance  to  view  them 
at  work. 

An  area  a  hundred  feet  in  width  and  twice  that 
in  depth  was  covered  with  the  tiny  creatures. 
Paul  estimated  there  was  an  ant  for  every  two 
square  inches  of  space,  and  that  without  counting 
the  individuals  which  climbed  the  trees.  Whole 
regiments  swarmed  up  the  trunks— how  far  up 
they  traveled  he  could  not  be  certain— and  entire 
companies  deployed  in  the  saplings,  where  they 
explored  every  little  nook  and  every  leaf.  The 
shrubs  and  bushes  were  relegated  merely  to  pla- 
toons, but  platoons  with  a  strength  that  would 
reach  into  the  thousands.  Fully  as  many  worked 
above  the  ground  as  upon  it,  and  his  estimate  of 
four  million  probably  fell  far  short  of  the  true  total. 

The  horde  advanced  slowly,  presenting  an  even 
front;  and  as  in  true  warfare,  a  cloud  of  skirmish- 
ers were  thrown  out  ahead.  These  quartered  the 
ground,  routing  out  their  victims,  the  wood- 
roaches,  crickets,  beetles,  and  others,  and  drove 
them  back  into  the  jaws  of  the  main  force.  This 
made  short  work  of  the  unlucky  ones. 

The  boy  saw  an  enormous  roach  scuttle  back, 
with  a  skirmisher  fastened  to  one  of  its  legs.  An 
instant  later  it  emerged  with  a  rush  from  under 
the  dead  leaf  where  it  had  taken  refuge.  To  it 
now  clung  twenty  ants,  all  using  their  nippers  and 
seeking  a  niche  in  its  chitin  armor  into  which 
they  might  thrust  their  stings.  One  evidently 
succeeded,  for  the  insect  stopped  abruptly  in  it's 
mad  race  for  freedom  and  at  once  was  buried  be- 
neath a  struggling,  bloodthirsty  mob.  First  a  leg 
disappeared,  then  all  of  them;  its  wings  followed, 
its  head,  a  piece  of  abdomen,  then  it  was  all 
gone.  Within  thirty  seconds  the  roach  was  en 
route,  piecemeal,  for  the  rear. 

A  giant  centipede,  six  inches  long,  fled  from 
beneath  a  log,  but  was  pulled  down  before  it  had 
traversed  twenty  feet,  and  a  minute  later  followed 
the  way  of  the  roach.  Other  insects,  well  able  to 
fly,  made  the  attempt  too  late,  and,  with  a  demon 
or  two  clinging  to  them,  fell  back  to  earth  to  be 
torn  apart. 

A  hundred  birds  feasted  on  those  that  escaped. 
The  little  white-crested  ant-birds  which  composed 
half  the  troupe,  spurned  the  frightened  insects, 
and  contented  themselves  only  with  the  ants. 
Paul  caught  an  enormous  locust  and  tossed  it  to 
the  army,  which  dismembered  it  with  amazing 
speed;  but  when  he  threw  in  a  dead  bird,  the 
ants  walked  around  it  and  touched  it  not. 

Having  watched  the  operations  of  the  army  in 
the  field,  he  moved  toward  its  rear.    There  it 
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narrowed  down  to  a  single  trail,  over  which  moved 
an  unbroken  column  marching  both  ways  at 
once.  Those  that  retreated  from  the  battle  were 
laden  with  the  fruits  of  their  labors:  arms,  legs, 
entire  insects,  and  great  caterpillars  dragged  by 
the  jaws  of  twenty  hard-working  individuals; 
those  that  returned  to  the  fray  did  so  empty 
handed. 

Following  the  trail  for  two  hundred  yards,  he 
came  to  their  storehouse,  an  old  stump,  beneatli 
which  the  column,  like  a  chain  of  buckets  in  a 
granary,  entered  laden  and  came  out  empty. 

So  interested  had  the  boy  been  in  watching  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  ants  that  he  had  not  noticed 
the  passage  of  time.  When  he  came  to  himself 
it  was  too  late  for  more  hunting,  and  he  returned 
to  camp. 

Both  Jack  and  Fred  were  much  interested  in 
his  story,  though  such  armies  were  not  new  to 
either  of  them. 

"They  're  one  of  the  most  interesting  little 
beasts  we  have  in  the  jungle,"  Jack  declared. 
"The  people  down  in  the  colony  are  glad  to  have 
them  visit  their  homes.  The  ants  act  as  house- 
cleaners;  when  they  enter,  every  one  gets  out, 
and  two  hours  later,  when  the  ants  have  left,  the 
people  return  to  find  the  premises  swept  clean  of 
all  insect  vermin  like  scorpions  and  tarantulas. 
They  are  a  great  nuisance,  though,  if  they  get  on 
you,  for  they  certainly  can  bite  and  sting." 

"Ho-ho-ho!"  crowed  Fred,  joyously.  "I  'd 
like  to  have  seen  Fat  while  he  was  sitting  on  that 
log.  I  bet  he  got  up  from  there  quicker  than  he 
ever  did  any  thing  in  his  life." 

"Guess  I  did  make  a  little  speed,"  agreed  the 
individual  referred  to.  "So  would  you,  Skinny 
Shanks,  if  you 'd  been  in  my  place." 

"Perhaps  1  would,  but  just  the  same  I  'd  have 
enjoyed  seeing  you  dancing  around." 
"Well,  it  was  n't  much  fun." 
"Haw-haw-haw!    I  can  see  you  now,  slapping 
and  yelling  and  using  language —    Say,  what 
language  did  you  use?" 

Paul  hurled  an  insect  box  at  his  chum  and  the 
conversation  was  closed. 

On  the  following  morning  Fred  was  mystified 
to  see  his  friend  entering  the  forest  with  a  heavy 
army  rifle  over  his  shoulder. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  cannon?" 
he  demanded,  as  Paul  marched  past  him.  ■ 

"Oh,  nothing.  Just  going  to  have  a  little 
practice." 

Ten  minutes  later  the  slim  boy  heard  a  shot, 
followed  at  intervals  by  others.  What  could  Fat 
be  shooting  at?  he  wondered.  Probably  just 
blazing  at  a  tree;  he  did  n't  see  much  fun  in  that. 

There  came  several  more  shots.  What  could 
that  porpoise  be  doing?    He  was  making  an  awful 
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lot  of  noise  about  it,  whatever  it  was.  Again 
shots  sounded.  Fat  evidently  was  n't  having 
much  success  in  what  he  aimed  at  or  it  would  have 
been  blown  to  pieces  by  this  time.  Well,  he 
might  just  as  well  go  out  and  show  him  how! 

Fred  discovered  the  other  seated  on  a  rock 
beside  the  creek  a  short  distance  from  camp. 
As  he  approached  he  saw  Paul  take  careful  aim 
at  some  huge  hanging  nests,  which  swung  from  a 
branch  over  the  water,  and  fire. 

"What  are  you  trying  to  do?  Wreck  those 
cassiques'  nests?" 

"No;  I 'm  trying  to  cut  one  of  them  down  with 
this  rifle,"  the  stout  boy  replied  with  a  grin.  "I 
think  there  are  some  eggs  there  from  the  fuss  the 
birds  are  making." 

"Got  any  yet?" 

"No;  those  twigs  arc  pretty  small  things  to  hit." 

"Here,  let  me  take  a  shot.  Maybe  I  can  hit 
one  for  you." 

"Haw,  you  can't  do  any  better  than  I  can." 

"What  '11  you  bet  ?    Give  me  the  gun." 

Paul  turned  over  the  rifle  and  turned  his  face 
aside  so  that  his  chum  could  not  see  its  gleeful 
expression.  He  looked  first  at  the  nests,  then  at 
something,  half  hidden  by  leaves,  which  hung 
from  a  low  branch  close  to  the  water.  Chuckling 
inwardly,  he  cried,  "Go  ahead  and  shoot,  then!" 

Fred  pointed  the  rifle  and  fired.  The  first:  shot 
was  a  total  miss. 

"What  did  I  tell  you"  scoffed  the  other. 

"Wait  till  I  get  warmed  up.  There!  How 
about  that?"  A  splinter  had  flown  from  one 
of  the  twigs.    "I  '11  bet  I  get  it  this  time." 

Sure  enough,  the  next  shot  brought  the  long, 
grass-woven  nest  tumbling  into  the  water,  where 
a  back  eddy  of  current  held  it  beneath  the  tree. 

"I  '11  get  it!"  Paul  volunteered,  with  pretend- 
ed eagerness. 

"No;  I  '11  do  it.    I  shot  it  down." 

"All  right  then.  But  hurry  up,  before  it  drifts 
away." 

Fred  left  the  rifle  on  the  bank  and  jumped 
waist-deep  into  river.  Slowly  he  made  his  way 
toward  the  nest,  passing  under  the  low  branch  as 
he  advanced.  Then,  as  he  reached  out  an  arm 
to  seize  it,  he  leaped'into  the  air  with  a  howl! 

"Ouch!  ouch !  ouch!"  he  yelled,  slapping  frantic- 
ally at  his  face  and  neck.  "I  've  fallen  into  a 
wasps'  nest!  Ou-ou-ouch!"  and  he  dashed  for 
shore. 

PauUwas  rolling  on  the  ground  in  a  fit  of 
laughter. 

Finding  that  his  pursuers  were  increasing  in 
numbers,  Fred  plunged  head  first  under  water 
and  swam  for  the  bank.  The  tiny  marabunta 
wasps,  which  had  been  aroused  by  the  repeated 
concussions,  aided  by  a  neat  hole  drilled  in  their 
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paper  nest  by  the  rifle  before  Fred  arrived,  were 
loath  to  give  up  the  pursuit,  and  settled  about  his 
head  every  time  it  appeared  above  water.  But 
at  last,  discouraged  by  their  victim's  prolonged 
immersions,  they  returned  to  their  violated  home. 

_  Fred  dragged  himself  from  the  water  and  faced 
his  unsympathetic  companion. 

"What  did — "  he  began,  then  clapped  his  hand 
to  his  chest.  One  of  the  marabuntas  had  got 
inside.  In  an  instant  the  shirt  went  over  his 
head  and  the  wasp  had  met  its  end. 

Paul  went  into  a  second  convulsion. 


(May 

"I  don't  see  anything  to  laugh  at!"  the  other 
exclaimed  savagely.  "Those  fellows  might  have 
stung  me  to  death." 

At  this  his  chum  laughed  all  the  harder.  The 
stings  of  the  marabuntas  were  painful,  but  not 
very  poisonous.  When  Paul  regained  control  of 
himself,  he  gasped: 

"Say,  what  language  did  you  use?" 

Fred  looked  at  him  in  amazement,  then  a  light 
dawned  upon  him. 

"Wh-wh-why  you — !" 

But  Paul  had  fled. 


(To  be  continued) 
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"Dry  as  powder,"  said  Conrad  Carter,  crushing 
in  his  hand  a  bunch  of  leaves  that  he  had  just 
pulled  from  a  bay-bush.  "I  never  knew  the  time 
when  this  branch  here  was  not  hard  to  cross  be- 
cause of  the  water.  Now,  even  these  bays  are 
brittle ;  and  the  moss  is  like  tinder.  I  don't  know 
what  will  happen  to  us  if  a  'coon  or  'possum 
hunter  ever  drops  a  spark.  This  condition 
means,"  he  added  thoughtfully,  "that  I  have  to 
watch  day  and  night;  for  if  a  forest  fire  ever 
crosses  the  road  here,  it  will  burn  clear  up  to  the 
house— and  what  will  save  the  house?  I  must 
make  a  line  of  back-fire  to-morrow — just  as  a 
safeguard." 

Before  retiring  that  night,  Carter  walked  out 
on  the  porch  of  his  old  plantation  home.  Calmly 
the  moonlight  of  the  mild  midwinter  of  the  South 
bathed  the  sleeping  woods,  the  misty  fields,  and 
the  solitary  great  oaks  standing  in  spectral  and 
majestic  beauty  before  the  house.  It  was  a 
place  Carter  loved.  His  family  had  always  lived 
there.  It  was  not  only  his  home,  it  was  the  home 
of  his  heart.  And  now  as  he  walked  down  the 
steps  and  beyond  the  first  patriarchal  oak,  turn- 
ing to  survey  the  stately  old  mansion  in  the 
moonlight,  he  thought  he  had  never  seen  it  ap- 
pear so  appealing  in  romantic  and  quiet  beauty. 

"Nothing  must  happen  to  old  Fairlawn,"  he 
said;  "not  while  I  live." 

_  Turning,  he  looked  westward,  where  the  dark 
pine  forest  stretched  mysterious  and  interminable. 
A  faint  glow  in  the  sky,  under  the  great  throbbing 
star  of  evening,  he  thought  at  first  was  the  late- 
lingering  light  of  the  clear  sunset.  But  as  he 
observed  it  more  carefully,  he  suddenly  drew  in 
his  breath  sharply. 


"The  woods  arc  afire!"  he  exclaimed.  "It  's 
far  off,  to  be  sure,  perhaps  six  or  seven  miles,  but 
it  's  what  I  dreaded." 

Fortunate!}-  there  was  no  wind.  With  no 
moving  air  to  fan  it  and  with  dew  to  discourage  it, 
a  fire  in  the  forest  burns  slowly  at  night.  Carter 
satisfied  himself  that  there  was  no  immediate 
danger.  If  the  next  wind  would  blow  from  any 
point  but  the  west,  the  fire  might  burn  clear  away 
from  his  place.  The  morrow  would  tell.  But  he 
went  to  bed  with  the  feeling  of  a  soldier  who 
senses  the  coming  of  a  battle.  And  in  his  troubled 
dreams  he  saw  flaring  pines,  flame-swept  sedge- 
fields,  and  the  black  ruins  of  burned  woods. 

Early  in  the  morning  Carter  was  abroad  in  the 
pine-lands.    The  sky  was  overcast  and  he  hoped 
for  rain.    The  glow  that  had  tinged  the  night  sky 
was  no  longer  visible;  but  distant  smoke-clouds 
could  be  seen  rising  above  the  trees.    The  wind 
seemed  to  have  died  down,  but  what  little  ail- 
stirred  was  blowing  directly  from  the  west.  It 
was  this  fact  that  decided  the  course  of  the  planta- 
tion owner.    He  would  start  a  back-fire  on  the 
western  edge  of  the  great  plantation  road.  It 
would  be  better  to  sacrifice  the  open  pine-lands 
than  the  pasture  adjoining,  the  house — and  at  the 
worst,  the  house  itself.    Confined  to  the  pine- 
land,  the  fire  would  do  no  more  damage  that  a 
season  or  two  of  growth  could  repair.    But  a 
fire  sweeping  the  pasture  could  do  harm  irrepara- 
ble to  undergrowth  and  trees,  to  neat  stacks  of 
hand-drawn  cypress  shingles,  packed  ready  for 
shipment,  to  hundreds  of  cords  of  fire-wood,  to 
fences,  to  stacks  of  forage,  and  to  buildings. 

Back-firing  the  plantation  road  proved  harder 
than  Carter  had  expected.    Vigorous  as  he  was 
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for  his  age,  with  the  hardy  endurance  that  comes 
only  from  a  life  of  the  field  and  the  woods,  this 
strenuous  work  wearied  him.  Keeping  clear  of  the 
flames,  watching  that  no  sparks  crossed  the  road, 
felling  dead  pines  on  the  burnt  side  of  the  road 
so  that,  if  the  fire  climbed  them,  flakes  of  burning 
bark  would  not  be  blown  into  the  pasture,  the 
smoke,  all  these  were  too  much  for  one  man  to 
handle.  But  Carter  could  get  no  help  that  day. 
This  he  knew.  The  negroes  from  the  settlement 
had  gone  to  a  big  lodge-meeting  far  down  the 
river.  Only  a  few  children  remained  in  the  row 
of  negro  cabins  beyond  Fairlawn  house  ;  and  these 
Carter  did  not  like  to  enlist  as  helpers  in  work  of 
this  kind.  He  therefore  continued  it  alone,  and 
by  noon  he  had  accomplished  enough  to  afford 
him  a  sense  of  security.  One  place,  however, 
troubled  him.  This  was  Blacktongue  Branch, 
a  long,  nearly  dry  watercourse  choked  with  bays, 
myrtles,  rosemary-pines,  and  gall-berries — a  dense 
jungle  of  undergrowth  that  extended  far  into  the 
pine-lands  and  continued  into  the  pasture. 
Strangely  enough,  this  thicket  did  not  want  to 
burn.  Everything  appeared  dry  enough,  but 
there  must  have  been  dampness  lurking  in  the 
shadows  of  the  evergreens.  Carter's  fire  burned 
here  in  a  desultory  way — not  as  it  should  have 
Hone.  A  fire  with  any  momentum  would  sweep 
across  the  section  he  had  burned.  He  therefore 
concentrated  his  efforts  at:  this  place.  It  ap- 
peared to  be  the  only  spot  at  which  the  forest 
fire  might  cross  the  road. 

Coming  out  of  the  branch  for  a  moment  to 
avoid  the  dense  smoke  arising  from  burning 
sphagnum,  Carter  saw  a  dusky  little  urchin  in  the 
road,  barefooted,  clad  in  rags,  hatless,  but  with 
a  bright  and  smiling  face  and  all  the  beguiling 
appeal  of  an  eight-year-old  youngster. 

"Why,  hello,  Peter!"  exclaimed  Carter;  "how 
did  you  come  to  be  here?    Who  sent  you?" 

The  tiny  figure  moved  uneasily  and  with  some 
embarrassment.  But  Peter's  answer  was  to  the 
point. 

"Nobody  done  send  me,"  he  said;  "I  done  come 
for  to  help  you." 

"Your  pa 's  down  the  river,  is  n't  he?"  And  as 
Carter  asked  this  question,  there  arose  in  his 
mind  the  picture  of  Peter's  father,  a  negro  of 
heroic  build  and  a  man  of  great  usefulness  on  the 
plantation.  He  longed  for  his  help  at  this  time. 
Peter  was  hardly  a  substitute. 

"Why,  Peter,  I  don't  believe  you  can  help  me," 
Carter  continued  kindly,  touched  by  the  child's 
loyalty. 

"The  big  fire  off  yonder  done  broke  out  again," 
Peter  said,  pointing  with  a  tiny  hand  across  the 
pine-lands,  sleeping  in  the  winter  sunshine. 

Carter  looked  quickly  and  saw  that  the  child 


had  spoken  the  truth.  A  perceptible  wind  was 
now  blowing  from  the  west.  It  brought  the 
smell  of  smoke,  and  now  and  then  it  dropped  a 
flake  of  gray  ash.  Dark  clouds,  that  moved  too 
swiftly  for  rain-clouds,  rolled  skyward.  The  fire 
was  surely  coming.  The  speed  of  its  advance 
no  man  could  measure,  and  none  could  withstand 
its  fury  if  it  ever  struck  a  place  like  the  Black- 
tongue  Branch.  Down  such  a  stretch  of  dry 
greenery  it  would  ramp  and  roar  like  a  red  hurri- 
cane. Even  now,  through  the  silence  of  noon, 
the  rush  of  the  hungry  flames  could  be  heard,  and 
now  and  then  a  great  pine,  burned  through  at  the 
foot,  where  the  turpentine-boxer  had  left  the 
tree  vulnerable,  could  be  heard  falling  heavily. 
Carter  had  not  done  his  work  a  moment  too  soon. 
In  a  half-hour  the  fire  might  be  upon  him,  gath- 
ering momentum  as  it  came,  and  creating  by  its 
own  furious  advance  a  stormy  wind.  He  had 
.seen  such  fires  before,  and  of  one  thing  concerning 
them  he  was  sure :  they  were  of  the  greatest  danger 
to  little  children.  Peter  must  return  home  as 
fast  as  he  could.  There  was  nothing  he  could  do. 
He  had  been  good  to  come,  but  a  child  cannot 
fight  fire.  Even  Conrad  Carter  must  do  all  his 
fighting  now;  later,  the  flames  would  have  to  have 
their  own  way.  He  feared  lest  Peter  be  endan- 
gered in  some  manner — overcome  by  the  smoke, 
caught  by  a  falling  tree,  lost  in  the  chaos  that 
would  soon  reign  at  the  head  of  the  Blacktongue 
Branch.  Carter  would  stay  as  long  as  that  was 
possible,  but  the  little  boy  must  go  home  at  once. 

"Peter,  I  think  this  place  here  is  going  to  burn 
out,  but  I  will  work  with  the  back-fire  as  long  as  I 
can.  You  have  helped  me  by  coming,  but  you 
must  run  home  now." 

The  dusky  lad  hesitated. 

"You  want  me  for  to  go?"  he  asked,  disappoin- 
ted, but  brightly  willing  to  obey. 

"Yes,  Peter,  this  branch  will  burn.  You  see 
there  is  no  water  in  it  to  stop  the  fire." 

As  Carter  turned  to  reenter  the  darksome  thicket 
that  he  was  attempting  to  burn,  he  looked  over 
his  shoulder.  Down  the  broad,  white,  sandy 
road  little  feet  were  flying. 

"I  '11  be  following  pretty  soon,"  said  the  planter, 
grimly.  "And  I  must  tell  Peter's  father  about 
this — how  he  came  to  help  me,  and,  when  I  sent 
him  back,  he  went.    That  is  what  character 


It  was  nearly  an  hour  later.  'With  terrible 
rapidity  the  forest  fire  had  swept  down  through 
the  pine-lands.  Darkness  from  black  smoke- 
clouds  was  before  it.  The  woods  were  filled  with 
heat,  the  flashes  of  leaping  flames,  and  the  thud- 
ding of  falling  trees.  A  mile  from  the  plantation 
road  the  great  fire  swept  into  the  far  end  of  the 
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Blacktongue.  There,  furiously  rejoicing,  it 
stormed  through  the  wealth  of  tinder  in  the 
parched  watercourse.  Portentous  columns  of 
flames  and  smoke  rose  and  twisted  and  turned 
and  were  blown  fiercely  toward  the  place  where 
Carter,  trying  desperately  to  back-fire,  heard  only 
too  well  the  roar  of  doom  approaching.  He  did 
not  leave  his  work  to  look;  he  kept  fighting  his 
way  through  the  dense  jungle,  dropping  fire  from 
his  torch  of  pitch-pine.  He  knew  that  the  time 
left  was  short.  Already  the  smoke  was  so  dense 
and  acrid  that  his  breathing  was  stifled.  But  he 
would  not  leave.  His  back-fire  was  burning 
slowly,  and  as  the  breaths  from  the  advancing 
tornado  began  to  fan  it,  the  flames  leaped  up 
more  briskly.  Grimed,  weary,  half-dazed  by 
smoke,  becoming  doubtful  as  to  his  exact  position 
in  the  branch  in  its  relation  to  the  road,  he  toiled 
on,  faithful  to  what  he  saw  as  a  trust — the  saving 
of  Fairlawn  from  the  flames. 

Suddenly  Carter  became  aware  that  he  must 
get  clear  himself.  He  had  done  all  he  could  to 
save  the  pasture  and  what  lay  beyond.  Now 
he  must  save  himself.  He  had  not  believed  that  a 
fire  could  sweep  on  with  such  appalling  speed  and 
ferocity.  The  air  was  dense  with  flying  sparks 
and  cinders  and  with  rolling  volumes  of  smoke. 
The  roar  of  the  flames  was  deafening.  Fifty  feet 
the  red  tongues  shot  hungrily  skyward.  To  the 
westward  all  was  panic  and  disaster,  and  the 
crest  of  the  wild  tidal  wave  of  flame  was  now  about 
to  break  upon  the  eastern  end  of  the  Blacktongue. 

Groping  painfully  amid  the  fumes,  harried  by 
vines  and  torn  at  by  scraggy  growths  of  the  dense 
thicket,  Carter  fought  his  way  outward.  But  his 
progress  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  onrush  of  the 
flames.  He  had  gone  deep  into  the  branch  with 
his  torch,  but  to  get  out  was  a  different  matter. 
He  was  bewildered,  and  his  lungs  began  to  labor 
pitifully.  Fallen  trees  in  the  jungle  obstructed 
his  path.  He  climbed  over  them.  From  one,  as 
he  was  getting  across  it,  he  fell  heavily,  and  for  a 
moment  lay  half  stunned.  He  was  losing  his  sense 
of  direction.  Though  he  fought  his  way  on,  he 
was  dimly  aware  that  his  progress  was  counting  for 
nothing.  The  world  seemed  afire.  A  thousand 
demons  roared  in  his  ears.  Fierce  heat  and  the 
rushing  of  flames  and  smoke  encompassed  him. 
Where  was  the  road?  He  could  see  nothing  but 
fire;  he  could  hear  nothing,  smell  nothing,  taste 
nothing  but  fire!    It  swept  about  him! 

"I  fought  to  keep  this  from  Fairlawn,"  he  cried 
out  in  his  agony,  "but  it 's  going  to  get  me.  I 'm 
lost!  lost!  lost!" 

Then,  gripped  in  the  red  jaws  of  death,  Conrad 
Carter  suddenly  heard  some  one  speaking. 

"Water,"  said  a  childish  voice,  "I  done  bring 
dat  water  for  you." 


Lying  behind  a  wall  of  logs,  where  at  last  he  had 
fallen  and  which  for  a  moment  gave  him  a  little 
shelter,  the  dazed  man  opened  his  eyes  to  see 
above  him  little  Peter,  holding  in  his  hand  a  small 
tin  bucket  of  water.  All  round  them  the  fire 
surged  madly. 

"Pour  the  water  on  my  head,  Peter,"  Carter 
said  unsteadily. 

The  dusky  lad  did  as  he  was  bid.  The  white 
man  struggled  to  his  knees. 

"The  way  to  the  road — do  you  know  it?" 

"This  way,"  said  Peter,  simply,  taking  Carter's 
great  bronzed  hand  in  his  tiny  black  fingers  and 
pointing  with  the  other  hand  through  the  shroud- 
ing flames. 

Carter  gathered  his  strength  together;  then, 
still  kneeling,  he  took  the  small  lad  in  his  great 
arms. 

"Hold  tight  and  shut  your  eyes  and  mouth," 
he  said. 

Then,  bowing  low,  the  man  made  a  rush  through 
the  burning  thicket  at  the  point  which  the  boy 
had  indicated  as  the  straight  way  to  the  road ! 

It  was  a  fierce  struggle,  but  a  short  one.  With- 
in a  few  minutes  Carter  was  out  in  the  road. 
He  beat  out  the  sparks  with  which  he  and  Peter 
had  been  showered,  and  soon  they  were  almost 
clear  of  the  smoke.  There  on  an  old  pine  log  by 
the  roadside  they  rested, — these  two  fire-fighters, — 
the  owner  of  Fairlawn,  a  bronzed  woodsman,  now 
haggard  and  gaunt,  and  beside  him  the  boy  who 
had  rescued  him.  And  there  they  stayed  until 
the  ravaging  flames,  baffled  by  the  back-firing  in 
the  Blacktongue,  burned  themselves  out.  Sparks, 
indeed,  crossed  the  road;  but  no  fire  caught,  and 
the  pasture  was  saved. 

"Peter,"  said  Carter,  gravely,  as  they  sat  in 
close  comradeship  on  the  old  log,  "how  did  you 
find  me  in  that  place?" 

"I  done  see  where  you  gone  in,"  the  child  said 
simply,  "but  I  done  been  lookin'  for  you  a  good 
while,"  he  added,  with  unconscious  pathos. 

"But  the  water,"  Carter  went  on,  "the  water 
that  saved  my  life.  How  did  you  happen  to  bring 
it?" 

"Ain't  you  done  say,"  Peter  asked  quaintly, 
"dat  there  ain't  no  water  in  de  branch  to  put  out 
de  fire?  If  you  don't  hab  no  water,  I  must  fetch 
vou  water.  I  been  tryin'  for  to  help  you,"  he 
added,  as  if  justifying  himself. 

Carter  looked  off  across  the  smoking  pine-lands; 
but  something  more  than  smoke  made  his  eyes 
behave  as  they  did. 

"?ou  '11  never  know,  Peter,  how  much  you 
helped  me." 

Then  to  his  own  heart  Carter  said,  "He  will 
never  know;  but  'Greater  love  hath  no  man  than 
this.'" 


'SNUFFER' 


By  J.  ALDEN  LORING 

Field  Naturalist  with  Smithsonian-Roosevelt  Scientific  Expedition  to  Africa 


"Snuffer'4  always  did  one  of  two  things  when 
I  picked  him  up:  he  snuffed  and  made  a  funny 
little  noise  in  his  throat  that  sounded  as  though 
his  heart  was  thumping  very  hard  against  his 
ribs;  or  he  rolled  up  like  a  big  brown  chestnut-bur. 
He  cuddled  up  and  looked  like  a  bur  because 
he  was  a  hedgehog.  Now  don't  contradict  me 
and  say  you  don't  believe  it  because  hedge- 
hogs don't  roll  up  like  chestnut-burs,  for  they  do; 
that  is  to  say,  mine  do.  If  yours  don't,  it  is 
because  you  live  in  a  section  of  the  country  where 
porcupines  are  erroneously  called  hedgehogs.  So 
you  see,  according  to  our  different  ways  of  think- 
ing, we  are  both  right,  but  I  am  "righter,"  be- 
cause there  are  no  hedgehogs  in  America. 

Snuffer,  my  hedgehog,  lived  in  Europe,  where 
all  hedgehogs  live;  that  is,  all  but  those  that  live 
in  Asia  or  Africa.  The  particular  part  of  Europe 
where  he  lived  was  in  Sweden,  near  Upsala. 

He  and  I  met  one  evening  just  as  it  was  getting 
dark,  which  is  the  right  time  to  meet  hedgehogs. 
I  had  just  finished  my  supper  and  would  soon  go 
to  bed,  and  he  had  just  waked  up  and  was  going 
out  after  his  breakfast.  So  you  see  that  while  I 
was  sleeping,  he  was  awake;  and  while  he  was 
sleeping,  I  was  awake.  That  's  why  we  never 
met  in  the  daytime. 

Snuffer  probably  knew  where  he  could  get  a 
meal  of  mice,  bugs,  and  berries — in  the  grass,  in 
the  fields,  or  along  some  hedgerow.  That  must 
have  been  what  he  was  after  when  we  met.  We 
were  both  somewhat  surprised,  and  for  a  few 
seconds  stood  looking  at  each  other.  Then 
Snuffer  turned  and  ran.  But  his  little  legs  were 
so  much  shorter  than  mine  that  I  overtook  and 
picked  him  up;  whereupon  he  rolled  up  into  a 
ball,  his  prickers  standing  out  like  those  on  a 
chestnut-bur,  as  I  have  said. 

You  see,  Dame  Nature  had  given  him  such 
short  legs  that  no  matter  how  fast  he  tried  to 
work  them,  any  animal  could  catch  him. 

"Now  see  what  you  've  done!"  said  Snuffer 
to  Dame  Nature  when  he  discovered  his  dilemma. 
"You 've  ruined  my  prospects  for  a  long  life.  I 've 
no  means  of  protecting  myself.  The  first  hungry 
animal  that  comes  along  will  make  a  meal  of 
me." 

"Well,  w-e-1-1!"  replied  Dame  Nature;  "so  I 
have!  How  stupid  of  me!  Usually  I  am  very 
careful  about  that.  Don't  worry,  though;  I  '11 
fix  it  all  right.  It  is  n't  too  late  yet.  I 've  made 
so  many  sharp-toothed  and  sharp,  long-clawed 
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animals,  and  so  many  swift-footed  creatures  that 
can  either  fight  or  flee  from  enemies,  that  this 
time  I  just  think  I  will  make  you  so  you  won't 
have  to  do  either." 

"That  sounds  all  right,"  said  Snuffer,  "but 
how  are  you  going  to  do  it?" 

Dame  Nature  did  n't  say  a  word.  She  began 
placing  spines  all  over  Snuffer's  back,  on  the 
crown  of  his  head  and  on  his  sides.  When  she 
was  through,  Snuffer  looked  like  a  military  hair- 
brush lying  on  its  back. 

"There  you  are!"  she  said,  as  she  stepped  back 
and  looked  him  over.  "Now  when  any  animal 
comes  after  you,  don't  run.  Just  stop  right  still, 
roll  up  like  a  ball,  and  those  spines  will  stick  out 
in  all  directions  and  prick  so  hard  that  no  one 
will  dare  to  touch  you." 

Well,  sir!  I  gingerly  picked  him  up,  for  his 
prickers  were  not  so  sharp  unless  I  squeezed  him, 
and  I  took  care  not  to  do  that;  the  fact  is,  I 
handled  him  just  as  you  would  a  chestnut-bur. 
I  turned  him  around  and  he  looked  the  same  all 
over.  Where  had  he  gone?  I  could  find  no  hole 
or  sign  of  a  hole  where  he  had  disappeared,  yet 
when  I  first  saw  him,  I  was  sure  that  he  had  four 
legs  and  a  little  head;  but  where  were  they  now? 

For  some  time  I  held  him  very  still  in  my  hand, 
and  then  his  prickers  began  to  move  just  like  the 
hair  on  a  cat's  back  when  she  stands  on  her  toes, 
arches  her  body,  and  begins  to  stretch,  and  you 
think  she  is  going  to  "boil  over."  Then  I  saw  a 
little  hole  begin  to  open  up  in  the  center  of  the 
bur  and  a  little  nose  appeared,  and  then  two  little 
black  eyes  peeped  out  at  me.  Gradually  the  hole 
grew  larger  and  larger  until  his  whole  face  and  a 
pair  of  big  ears  were  exposed  and  a  broad,  stubby, 
whitish  tail  touched  the  end  of  his  nose.  There 
lie  lay  in  my  hand,  blinking  at  me  and  ready  to 
close  up  like  a  clam  should  I  make  a  move. 

I  took  Snuffer  to  my  room  and  placed  him  on 
the  floor,  where  he  lay  for  some  time  before  he 
began  to  unroll  again.  I  went  about  my  busi- 
ness and  finally  again  saw  him  peeking  at  me  from 
the  little  opening.  He  watched  me  until  he  was 
thoroughly  .satisfied  that  I  meant  him  no  harm, 
and  then  he  uncurled  entirely  and  ran  about  the 
room. 

I  kept  Snuffer  in  my  room  for  about  a  week, 
and  he  proved  to  be  a  very  funny  and  interesting 
little  pel.  It  was  not  long  before  I  discovered 
how  he  managed  to  coil  up  so  tightly  whenever 
he  was  scared.    When  he  grew  so  tame  that  he 
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did  not  mind  being  handled,  I  put  a  finger  under 
him  and  tickled  his  little  "tummy."  When  he 
closed  upon  it,  I  could  feel  a  broad  band  of  strong 
muscles.  It  ran  over  his  head  and  completely 
surrounded  his  body  at  a  point  where  the  spines 
on  his  back  and  side  united  with  the  hair  on  his 
under  parts.  This  acted  just  like  a  puckering- 
string  at  the  mouth  of  a  bag. 

Whenever  he  wanted  to  become  a  chestnut- 
bur,  he  tucked  his  head  under  his  chest,  arched 
his  back,  pulled  the  muscles  tight,  and  there  he 
was — as  snug  as  a  bug  in  a  rug. 

Snuffer  grew  so  tame  that  I  could  call  him 
from  across  the  room  by  tapping  on  the  floor  with 
my  fingers;  and  when  he  came  up  and  found  that 
I  did  not  have  any  food  for  him,  he  showed  his 
displeasure  by  sniffing  and  butting sidewise  against 
my  hand  with  his  spines.  I  fed  him  bread,  boiled 
potatoes,  and  mice.  He  did  n't  seem  to  care 
much  for  bread  and  potatoes,  but  he  was  very 
fond  of  mice.  He  ate  slowly  and  kept  gritting 
his  teeth  most  of  the  time.  I  remember  that  it 
once  took  him  sixteen  and  a  half  minutes  to  eat 
a  half-grown  mouse — maybe  because  he  chewed 
his  food  very  fine  before  swallowing  it. 

From  time  to  time  he  would  shake  himself,  and 
his  bristles  would  rattle  against  each  other. 
Once  I  put  him  on  the  couch.    He  did  n't  seem 
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SNUFFER  AS  AN  EXAMPLE  OF  ARMED  NEUTRALITY  1 

"Whenever  he  wanted  to  become  a  chestnut- 
bur,  he  tucked  his  head  under  his  chest,  arched 
his  back,  pulled  his  muscles  tight,  and  there  he 
was — as  snug  as  a  bug  in  a  rug." 

to  like  that,  for  every  time  that  he  came  to  the 
side  he  would  flatten  out  and  peep  over  the  edge 
as  though  he  were  afraid  of  falling. 

He  was  most  active  at  night,  and  whenever  I  - 


awoke  I  could  hear  the  patter,  patter,  patter  of 
his  feet  on  the  carpet.  He  soon  got  so  that  he 
would  not  coil  up  when  I  handled  him,  but  he 
always  tried,  by  squatting  close  to  the  floor  and 
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SNUFFER  IN  AN  INQUIRING  MOOD 

"There  he  lay  in  my  hand,  blinking  at  me 
and  ready  to  close  up  like  a  clam." 

sniffing,  to  prevent  me  from  putting  my  hand 
under  him.  Sniffing  seemed  to  be  his  way  of 
saying  don't. 

One  night  he  in  some  manner  managed  to 
climb  up  on  my  bed,  and  awoke  me  by  butting 
against  my  cheek  and  sniffing.  He  slept  on  his 
side,  partly  curled  up  like  a  dog.  Whenever  I 
shut  the  door  or  made  any  sudden  noise,  he  would 
jump  nervously,  and  at  the  first  sign  of  real 
danger  he  threw  up  his  spines  and  ducked  his 
head,  ready  to  pull  the  "pucker-string."  Several 
times  he  bit  my  fingers,  but  it  was  never  more 
than  a  hard  pinch. 

One  evening  I  knocked  from  the  table  and 
broke  a  glass  candlestick,  and  after  I  had  gone 
to  bed  I  heard  Snuffer  rolling  one  of  the  pieces 
about  the  floor.  At  another  time  he  tipped  over 
on  its  side  a  bowl  of  drinking-water,  and,  putting 
his  nose  against  the  side,  rolled  it  about  the  room 
for  a  few  seconds.  Then  he  ran  away,  but  soon 
returned  and  repeated  his  play  several  times  with 
evident  delight. 

When  I  left  Upsala  I  wanted  to  take  my  little 
pet  with*  me,  but  I  finally  decided  to  give  him  his 
liberty;  so  I  carried  him  back  to  the  spot  where 
we  first  met  and  placed  him  on  the  ground.  The 
last  I  saw  of  him,  he  was  trudging  off  down  a  lane 
toward  a  dense  thicket,  carrying  with  him  his  load 
of  spines. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  PREVIOUS  INSTALMENTS 
uns  one  seems  to  have  none.    Phyllis  thinks  there  must  be  some  mistake,  but  Leslie  feels  sure  she  is  rieht 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

RAGS  TO  THE  RESCUE 

Phyllis  whirled  about.  "What  is  the  matter? 
Why  do  you  say  that?"  she  demanded  in  a  fierce 
whisper. 

Eileen  shrank  back,  evidently  appalled  by  what 
she  had  unconsciously  revealed.  "I — I — did  n't 
mean  anything!"  she  stammered. 

"You  certainly  did!"  Phyllis  declared.  "You 
said  something  about  'Ted.'  Who  is  'Ted,'  and 
what  is  going  on  outside  there?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know! — I  'm  not — sure!  I  'm 
dreadfully  nervous,  that 's  all." 

"Look  here!"  cried  Phyllis,  with  stern  deter- 
mination, "I  believe  you  know  a  great  deal  more 
than  you  will  acknowledge.  You  've  said  some- 
thing about  'Ted.'  Now,  I  have  a  brother  Ted, 
and  I  've  reason  to  think  he  has  been  mixed  up 
with  some  of  your  affairs.  I  wish  you  would 
kindly  explain  it  all.  I  think  there  's  some 
trouble — out  there!" 

"Oh,  I  can't— I  ought  n't,"  Eileen  moaned; 
when  suddenly  Leslie,  who  had  glanced  again  out 
of  the  window,  uttered  a  half-suppressed  cry: 


"Oh,  there  is  something  wrong!  They  're — 
they  're  struggling  together— for  something!" 

Both  of  the  other  girls  rushed  to  the  window 
and  peered  out  over  her  shoulder.  There  was 
indeed  something  decidedly  exciting  going  on. 
The  two  figures  who  had  been  circling  about  the 
old  log,  watching  each  other  like  a  couple  of  wild 
animals,  were  now  wrestling  together  in  a  fierce 
encounter.  How  it  had  come  about,  the  girls 
did  not  know,  as  none  of  them  had  been  looking 
out  when  it  began.  But  it  was  plainly  a  struggle 
for  the  possession  of  something  that  one  of  them 
had  clutched  tightly  in  his  hand.  Vaguely  they 
could  see  it,  dangling  about,  as  the  contest  went 
on.  And  each,  in  her  secret  heart,  knew  it  to 
be  the  burlap  bag — and  its  contents! 

"Eileen!"  cried  Phyllis,  turning  sharply  upon 
the  other  girl,  "is  one  of  those  two — my  brother 
Ted?    Answer  me — truthfully." 

"Yes — oh,  yes!"  panted  Eileen. 

"And  is  he  in — danger?"  persisted  Phyllis. 

"Oh — I 'm  afraid  so!" 

"Then  I  'm  going  out  to  help  him!"  declared 
Phyllis,  courageously.  "Come,  Leslie — and  brine 
Rags!" 
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Leslie  never  afterward  knew  how  it  happened 
— that  she,  a  naturally  timid  person,  should  have 
walked  out  of  that  house,  unhesitatingly  and 
unquestioningly,  to  do  battle  with  some  unknown 
enemy  in  the  storm  and  the  dark.  If  she  had 
had  any  time  to  think  about  it,  she  might  have 
faltered.  But  Phyllis  gave  her  no  time.  With 
Rags  at  their  heels,  they  snatched  up  some  wraps 
and  all  suddenly  burst  out  of  the  front  door  onto 
the  veranda,  Phyllis  having  stopped  only  long 
enough  to  take  up  her  electric  torch  from  the 
living-room  table.  She  switched  this  on  in  the 
darkness,  and  guided  by  its  light,  they  plunged 
into  the  storm. 

The  force  of  the  wind  almost  took  their  breath 
away.  And  as  they  plowed  along,  Leslie  was 
horrified  to  notice  that  the  tide  had  crept  al- 
most up  to  the  level  of  the  old  log  and  was  within 
sixty  feet  of  the  bungalow.  "Oh,  what  shall  we 
do  if  it  comes  much  higher!"  she  moaned  to  her- 
self. But  from  that  moment  on,  she  had  little 
time  for  such  considerations. 

Phyllis  had  plunged  ahead  with  the  light,  and 
the  two  other  girls  followed  her  in  the  shadow. 
Leslie  was  somewhat  hampered  in  her  advance,  as 
she  was  holding  Rags  by  his  collar  and  he  strongly 
objected  to  the  restraint.  But  she  dared  not  let 
him  loose  just  then. 

Suddenly  they  were  plunged  in  utter  darkness. 
Phyllis's  torch  had  given  out!  The  two  others, 
reaching  her  side  at  that  instant,  heard  her  gasp, 
"Oh,  dreadful!  Can  anything  be  the  matter 
with  this  battery?"  But  after  a  moment's  ma- 
nipulation the  light  flashed  on  again.  It  was  in 
this  instant  that  they  saw  the  face  of  Ted,  lying 
on  the  ground  and  staring  up  at  them  while  his 
assailant  held  him  firmly  pinned  beneath  him  in 
an  iron  grip. 

"Help!"  shrieked  Ted,  above  the  roar  of  the 
wind.    "Let  Rags  loose!" 

They  needed  no  other  signal.  Leslie  released 
her  hold  on  the  impatient  animal,  and  with  a 
snarl  that  was  almost  unnerving,  he  darted, 
straight  as  an  arrow,  for  Ted's  assailant. 

The  girls  never  knew  the  whole  history  of  that 
encounter.  They  only  realized  that  Ted  finally 
emerged  from  a  whirling  medley  of  legs  and  arms, 
limping,  but  triumphant,  and  strove  to  loosen 
the  dog's  grip  on  a  man  who  was  begging  to  be 
released. 

"That  '11  do,  Rags,  old  boy!  You 've  done  the 
trick!  Good  old  fellow!  Now  you  can  let  go!" 
he  shouted  at  the  dog,  trying  to  persuade  him  to 
loosen  his  hold.  But  Rags  was  obdurate.  He 
could  see  no  point  in  giving  up  the  struggle  at 
this  interesting  juncture. 

"Call  him  off!"  Ted  shouted  to  the  girls.  "I 
can't  make  him  let  go!" 


"Is  it  safe?"  cried  Phyllis,  in  answer. 

"We  '11  have  to  take  a  chance!"  he  answered. 
"He 's  half  killing  this  fellow!" 

With  beating  heart,  Leslie  came  into  the  range 
of  the  light,  grasped  Rags  by  the  collar  and  pulled 
at  him  with  all  her  might.  "Come  Rags!  Let 
go!    It  's  all  right!" 

The  dog  gave  way  reluctantly.  And  when  he 
had  at  length  loosed  his  terrible  grip  and  was 
safely  in  Leslie's  custody,  the  man  scrambled  to 
his  feet,  rose,  held  on  to  his  arm  with  his  other 
hand,  and  groaned. 

And,  despite  his  disheveled  condition  and  his 
drenched  appearance,  in  the  glare  of  the  electric 
torch  the  girls  recognized  him,  with  a  start  of 
amazement.  It  was  the  fisherman  of  the  after- 
noon— the  man  with  the  former  limp ! 

He  turned  immediately  on  Ted  with  an  angry, 
impatient  gesture.  "Well,  the  other  fellow  got  it 
— after  all!  I  don't  know  what  business  you 
had  in  this  concern,  but  you  spoiled  the  trick  for 
me — and  did  n't  do  yourself  any  good!  And  if 
that  dog  gives  me  hydrophobia,  I  '11  sue  the  whole 
outfit  of  you !  He  beat  it  off  in  that  direction — 
the  other  fellow.  I  saw  that  much.  I  can't  lose 
any  time,  though  what  I  need  is  a  doctor." 

And  with  another  angry  snort,  he  disappeared 
into  the  darkness  and  the  hurricane! 

CHAPTER  XIX 

EILEEN  EXPLAINS 

It  was  an  amazed,  bewildered,  and  sheepish  group 
that  faced  each  other  in  the  light  of  the  electric 
torch  after  the  departure  of  the  unknown  man. 
Phyllis  was  the  first  to  recover  self-possession. 

"Well,  we  might  as  well  go  indoors,"  she  re- 
marked, in  her  decided  way.  "There 's  evidently 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  staying  out  here  in  the 
storm!" 

The  others,  still  too  benumbed  in  mind  to 
have  any  initiative  of  their  own,  followed  her 
obediently.  Only  when  they  were  at  the  door 
did  Leslie  arouse  to  the  immediate  urgencies. 

"Do  please  be  very  quiet  and  not  wake  Aunt 
Marcia!"  she  begged.  "I  'm  afraid  the  effect 
on  her  would  be  very  bad  if  she  were  to  realize 
all  that  has  happened  here." 

They  entered  the  bungalow  on  tiptoe,  removed 
their  drenched  wraps,  and  sank  down  in  the 
nearest  chairs  by  the  dying  fire. 

"And  now,"  remarked  Phyllis,  constituting 
herself  spokesman,  as  she  threw  on  a  fresh  log 
and  some  smaller  sticks,  "we 'd  be  awfully  obliged 
to  you,  Ted  and  Eileen,  if  you  '11  kindly  explain 
what  this  mystery  is  all  about!" 

"I  don't  see  why  under  the  sun  you  had  to  come 
butting  into  it!"   muttered  Ted,  resentfully, 
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nursing  some  bruises  he  had  sustained  in  the 
recent  fray. 

"Please  remember,"  retorted  Phyllis,  "that  if 
I  had  n't  'come  butting  into  it,'— and  Leslie  and 


"IN  THE  GLARE  OF  THE  ELECTRIC  TORCH  THE  GIRLS  RECOGNIZED  HIM 

Rags,— you  'd  probably  be  very  much  the  worse 
for  wear  at  this  moment!" 

"That 's  so!  Forgive  me,  old  girl !  You  did  do 
a  fine  piece  of  work — all  of  you.  I  'm  just  sore 
because  the  thing  turned  out  so— badly.  But 
what  I  really  meant  was  that  I  can't  see  how  you 
got  mixed  up  in  it  at  all — from  the  very  beginning, 
I  mean." 


[May 

"That 's  precisely  what  we  think  about  you!" 
laughed  Phyllis.  "We  've  felt  all  along  as  if  it 
were  our  affair  and  that  you  were  interfering.  So 
I  think  we 'd  better  have  explanations  all  around !" 

"Well,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  's  Eileen's  affair, 
most  of  all,  so  I  think 
she 'd  better  do  her  ex- 
plaining first,"  Ted  of- 
fered as  a  solution  of  the 
tangle. 

They  all  looked  toward 
Eileen,  sitting  cowered 
over  the  fire,  and  she  an- 
swered their  look  with  a 
startled  gaze. 

"I  —  I  don't  know 
whether  I  ought!"  she 
faltered,  turning  to  Ted. 
"Do  you  think  I  ought?" 

"I  guess  you  'd  bet- 
ter!" he  decided.  "It 's 
got  to  a  point  where  these 
folks  seem  to  have  some 
inside  information  of 
their  own  that  perhaps 
might  be  valuable  to  you. 
At  any  rate,  there  '11 
be  no  harm  done  by  it, 
I  can  vouch  for  that.  So 
— just  fire  away!" 

Thus  adjured,  Eileen 
drew  a  long  breath  and 
said,  hesitantly: 

"I — I    really  don't 
know  just  where  to  be- 
gin.   A  lot  of  it  is  just  as 
much  a  mystery  to  me  as 
it  is  to  you.    I  think  you 
all  have  heard   that  I 
have  a  grandfather  who 
is  very  ill,  in  a  hospital 
over  in  Branchville.  He 
is  the  Honorable  Arthur 
Ramsay,    of  Norwich, 
England.    He  has  been 
for  many  years  a  traveler 
and  explorer  in  China 
and    India   and  Tibet. 
Early  this  year  he  had  a 
severe  attack  of  Indian  fever  and  could  not  seem  to 
recuperate,  so  he  started  for  England,  coming  by 
way  of  the  Pacific  and  America.    When  he  got  to 
the  Atlantic  coast,  this  last  summer,  some  one 
recommended  that  he  should  try  staying  a  few 
weeks  at  this  beach;  so  he  took  a  bungalow  and 
spent  part  of  the  summer  and  autumn  here,  and 


thought  he  was  much  benefited." 
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"Do  excuse  me  for  interrupting!"  exclaimed 
Phyllis;  "but  was  the  bungalow  he  rented  Cur- 
lew's Nest?" 

"Why,  yes,"  hesitated  Eileen,  with  a  startled 
glance  at  her,  "it — it  was." 

"Then,  do  you  mind  telling  me  how  it  was  that 
the  name  was  so  different?"  persisted  Phyllis. 
"Mrs.  Danforth  understood  that  she  rented  it  to 
a  Mr.  Horatio  Gaines." 

"Oh,  it  was  Grandfather's  idea  not  to  take 
it  in  his  own  name,  because,  you  see,  he  's 
a  rather  well-known  person  in  England  and  even 
over  here,  and  he  needed  a  complete  rest,  with  no 
danger  of  having  to  be  interviewed  or  called  upon 
or  anything  like  that.  So  he  had  his  man,  Geof- 
frey Horatio  Gaines,  hire  the  place  and  transact 
all  the  business  here  in  his  name.  It  saved  Grand- 
father a  lot  of  trouble,  for  Geoffrey  simply  took 
charge  of  everything;  and  as  Grandfather  never 
went  among  people  here,  no  one  was  the  wiser. 

"After  he  left  the  cottage,  he  expected  to  go  to 
New  York  and  remain  there  till  he  sailed  for 
home.  And  he  did  go  there  for  a  few  days,  but 
his  health  at  once  grew  worse,  so  he  returned  to 
the  beach.  Of  course,  the  bungalow  was  closed 
by  that  time,  so  he  took  rooms  at  the  hotel,  far- 
ther along.  It  was  there  that  I  joined  him.  I 
had  come  over  here  with  friends  of  Mother's, 
earlier  in  the  summer,  and  had  been  visiting  at 
their  summer  camp  in  the  Adirondacks  until  I 
should  join  Grandfather  and  return  to  England 
with  him. 

"I  had  n't  been  with  him  more  than  two  or 
three  days  when  I  realized  that  something  had 
gone  awfully  wrong,  somehow  or  other.  Grand- 
father was  worried  and  upset  about  something, 
and  he  began  to  watch  his  mail  and  be  anxious 
to  avoid  meeting  any  one.  He  could  n't  or 
would  n't  explain  things  to  me,  but  had  long  inter- 
views with  his  man,  Geoffrey,  who  has  been  with 
him  for  years  and  years  and  whom  he  trusts 
completely. 

"At  last,  one  awfully  stormy  night,  about  two 
weeks  ago,  Geoffrey  disappeared,  and  has  never 
been  seen  or  heard  of  since.  We  can't  imagine 
what  has  become  of  him.  And  the  next  day 
Grandfather  was  so  worried  about  him  and  the 
other  troubles,  that  a  cold  he  had  ran  into  a  severe 
attack  of  pneumonia.  Of  course,  it  was  n't 
feasible  for  him  to  remain  at  the  hotel,  especially 
as  it  was  soon  to  close,  so  he  had  himself  taken  to 
the  nearest  good  hospital,  which  happened  to  be 
this  one  at  Branchville.  Since  he  did  n't  have 
Geoffrey  to  wait  on  him,  he  wanted  to  be  where 
he  could  have  the  best  attention  and  nursing,  and 
as  I  could  run  his  car,  which  Geoffrey  had  always 
done,  I  could  easily  get  there  to  see  him.  Then, 
as  you  probably  know,  the  hotel  closed  for  the 


season,  and  the  manager  very  kindly  found  me  a 
place  to  stay — with  Aunt  Sally  Blake — in  the 
village.  She  has  been,  very  good  and  kind  to  me, 
but  I  expect  I  've  worried  her  a  lot,  not  because  I 
did  n't  care,  but  because  I  could  n't  help  it  and  I 
could  n't  tell  her  about — things! 

"But,  oh!  I  have  been  so  troubled — so  fairly 
desperate,  at  times!  You  cannot  even  guess  the 
awful  burden  I  've  had  to  bear — and  all  alone, — 
at  least  till  I  came,  quite  by  accident,  to  know 
your  brother  Ted.  He  has  helped  me  so  much — 
but  that  is  another  part  of  the  story ! 

"One  night  Grandfather's  fever  was  very  high 
and  he  was  delirious.  I  be'gged  his  nurse  to  let 
me  sit  with  him  awhile,  and  I  heard  him  con- 
stantly muttering  about  the  bungalow,  and  Geof- 
frey hiding  something  there,  and  it  being  safe  at 
Curlew's  Nest,  and  a  lot  more  half-incoherent 
remarks  of  that  kind.  Next  morning  he  was  a 
little  better  and  in  his  right  mind  again,  so  I 
asked  him  what  he  had  meant  by  the  things  he 
had  talked  about  the  night  before.  And  then  he 
said: 

"Eileen,  I  '11  have  to  trust  you  with  some  of  the 
secret,  I  believe,  since  you  've  overheard  what 
you  have.  Perhaps  you  may  even  be  able  to 
help,  and  of  course  I  can  trust  you  to  keep  your 
own  counsel — absolutely.  There  's  been  a  very 
mysterious  mix-up  here,  and  it  involves  far  more 
than  you  may  imagine.  In  fact,  it  might  even 
become  an  affair  of  international  moment — if 
something  is  not  found,  and  quickly  too.  The 
gist  of  the  matter  is  this:  while  I  was  in  China 
last  year,  I  had  some  informal  correspondence 
with  an  official  very  high  in  government  circles 
there,  concerning  his  attitude  in  regard  to  the 
province  of  Shantung.  As  he  was  inclined  to  be 
very  friendly  toward  me  at  the  time,  he  was  just 
a  little  expansive  and  indiscreet  (I  think  those 
were  Grandfather's  words)  in  regard  to  his 
Government's  plans.  Later,  I  think,  he  regretted 
this,  and  made  some  half-joking  overtures  to  have 
his  letters  returned.  But  I  pretended  not  to 
understand  him  and  the  matter  was  dropped. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  thought  them  too  suggestive 
and  important  to  my  own  Government  to  part 
with  them ! 

"It  is  these  letters  that  are  the  heart  of  the 
whole  trouble,"  Grandfather  says.  "He  heard 
nothing  more  about  them  till  he  came  to  stay  at 
the  hotel  here.  Then  he  received  a  very  threaten- 
ing letter,  declaring  that  if  this  packet  was  not 
returned  to  the  writer,  serious  consequences 
would  result.  It  did  n't  say  what  consequences, 
but  Grandfather  suspected  they  might  even  go  as 
far  as  an  attempt  on  his  life.  But  he  was  deter- 
mined not  to  give  up  the  letters.  You  see,  they 
concerned  a  matter  that  might  involve  his  own 
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country  with  China,  and  he  felt  they  should  be 
delivered  to  his  own  Government.  Besides  that, 
he  is  just  stubborn  enough  not  to  be  bullied  into 
anything  by  threats. 

"His  man  Geoffrey  tried  to  persuade  him  to 
put  the  letters  in  a  safe-deposit  vault  in  New 
York,  but  Grandfather  says  he  is  old-fashioned  in 
some  things  and  does  n't  trust  even  to  safe-de- 
posit boxes — says  he  prefers  to  keep  things  he 
values  in  his  own  possession.  He  had  the  letters 
in  a  queer  little  bronze  box  that  was  given  him, 
years  ago,  by  the  late  Empress  Dowager  of  China! 
It  had  a  secret  lock  that  was  quite  impossible  to 
open  unless  one  knew  the  trick.  He  carried  this 
in  his  pocket,  and  slept  with  it  under  his  pillow 
at  night,  and  felt  perfectly  safe  about  it." 

Here  Eileen  paused  a  moment  for  breath,  and 
the  two  other  girls  glanced  at  each  other  guiltily, 
but  they  said  nothing.    Then  Eileen  went  on: 

"One  night,  just  after  I  came,  there  was  an 
attempt  to  rob  him  at  the  hotel.    The  attempt 
failed  because  Geoffrey  happened  to  be  awake  and 
discovered  some  one  prowling  about  Grandfather's 
sitting-room.    Whoever  it  was  escaped  through 
the  window  without  even  his  face  being  seen,  and 
there  was  no  trace  of  him  later.  Grandfather 
made  Geoffrey  keep  the  thing  quiet  and  not  report 
it  to  the  hotel,  because  he  did  n't  want  any 
publicity  about  the  matter.    But  he  decided  then 
that  it  would  be  safer  to  have  the  thing  hidden 
somewhere  for  a  time— in  some  place  where  no 
one  would  dream  of  hunting  for  it.    And  it  struck 
him  that  down  at  the  bungalow  where  he  had 
spent  those  quiet  weeks,  and  which  he  supposed 
was  all  shut  up  and  deserted,  would  be  as  unlikely 
a  spot  as  any  to  be  suspected  of  hiding  such  a 
thing.    He  supposed  that  the  one  next  door— 
this  one— was  closed  also,  or  I  do  not  think  he 
would  have  considered  that  hiding-place. 

"So  the  next  night,  which  happened  to  be  one 
when  there  was  a  very  hard  storm,  he  sent 
Geoffrey  down  to  the  bungalow  with  the  little 
box  containing  the  letters.  He  did  not  wish  him 
to  take  the  car,  as  it  might  be  too  conspicuous, 
but^had  him  go  on  foot.  Geoffrey  had  found  out, 
during  the  summer,  that  one  could  get  into  that 
place  through  a  door  at  the  side  by  working  at 
the  hook  through  the  crack  with  a  knife-blade, 
and  he  intended  to  get  into  the  cottage  and  con- 
ceal the  box  in  some  out-of-the-way  hiding-place 
there. 

"But  here  is  where  the  mystery  begins.  Geof- 
frey set  off  that  night,  but  has  never  been  seen  or 
heard  of  since.  What  has  happened  to  him,  we 
cannot  imagine,  unless  he  was  caught  and  made 
a  prisoner  by  some  one  concerned  in  getting  those 
letters.  If  he  had  been  killed,  we  would  surely 
know  it.    Yet  if  he  were  alive,  it  seems  as  if  we 
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should  have  heard  from  him,  somehow.  He  was 
a  most  devoted  and  faithful  and  trustworthy  soul, 
so  we  are  sure  that  something  must  have  hap- 
pened to  him— that  he  is  being  detained  some- 
where. Grandfather  is  quite  certain  that  he  is 
guarding  the  secret  of  that  box,  somehow,  and 
that  it  would  be  best  to  wait  till  he  comes  back  or 
sends  us  some  word. 

"What  Grandfather  asked  me  to  do  was  to  run 
out  here  in  the  car  some  day,  and,  if  there  was  no 
one  about,  to  scout  around  and  see  if  I  could  dis- 
cover any  clue  to  the  mystery,  without  attracting 
attention.  He  supposed,  of  course,  that  the  beach 
was  by  that  time  entirely  deserted.  I  came 'out 
the  very  next  day,  but  found  to  my  disgust  that 
the  cottage  next  door  was  occupied— by  you,  as  I 
now  know!  But  I  felt  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
be  seen  about  here  in  the  daytime,  so,  without 
saying  anything  to  Grandfather  (who  would  be 
awfully  upset  if  he  knew  it),  I  determined  to  run 
out  about  ten  o'clock  that  night  and  scout  around 
when  you  people  would  probably  be  in  bed. 

"And  here  is  where  Ted  comes  into  it!  I  got 
here  that  night  as  I  had  planned,  found  no  one 
about,  and  tried  the  experiment  of  getting  into 
the  side  door,  as  Grandfather  had  explained. 
But  I  found  it  very  difficult;  in  fact,  quite  im- 
possible— for  me!  And  while  I  was  fussing  with 
it,  I  was  suddenly  startled  by  a  low  voice,  right 
behind  me,  inquiring  very  politely  what  I  was 
trying  to  do!  It  was  Ted,  here,  who  had  been 
out  for  a  stroll,  and  happening  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  me  at  this  very  peculiar  occupation,  and  natu- 
rally thinking  I  was  a  burglar,  had  come  up  un- 
observed to  find  out  about  it! 

"You  can  just  imagine  what  an  awful  position 
it  was  for  me !  I  did  not  know  what  to  say  or 
what  to  do.  I  knew  that,  legally,  I  had  no  busi- 
ness there,  and  if  he  were  inclined  to  make  a  fuss 
about  it,  he  could  have  me  arrested.  I  literally 
almost  went  out  of  my  mind  at  that  moment. 
But  I  guess  something  must  have  made  him  feel 
that  I  was  n't  really  a  'lady  burglar'  or  anything 
of  that  sort,  for  he  just  said,  very  kindly,  'If  you 
are  in  trouble,  perhaps  I  can  help  you !'  " 

"I  did  n't  see  how  he  could  possibly  help  me 
unless  he  knew  the  whole  story,  and  I  thought  I 
ought  not  tell  any  one  that!  But  unless  I  did,  I 
was  certainly  in  a  very  terrible  position.  So  I 
suddenly  made  up  my  mind  it  would  have  to  be 
done,  for  something  made  me  feel  he  was  honor- 
able and  trustworthy,  and  that  the  secret  would 
be  safe  with  him.  What  made  me  feel  all  the 
more  sure  was  that  he  mentioned  that  he  was 
staying  up  the  beach  at  his  father's  bungalow,  and 
had  happened  to  be  out  for  a  walk  and  had  seen 
me  there.  I  know  he  said  it  to  make  me  feel 
easier,  and  that  everything  was  all  right. 
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"So  I  told  him  as  much  as  I  could  of  the  story. 
And  when  he  had  heard  it,  he  said:  'I  happen  to 
know  all  about  opening  that  door,  because  I 
know  the  people  very  well  who  own  the  cottage. 
Perhaps  you  had  better  let  me  try.'  I  said  I  'd 
be  only  too  glad  to,  and  he  had  the  door  unfas- 
tened in  a  moment.    Then  he  told  me  to  go  in 


secret  from  every  one,  and  said  that  he  would 
make  an  even  more  thorough  search  over  Cur- 
lew's Nest,  if  I  wished,  because  he  had  much 
better  opportunity  to  do  so.  Of  course,  I  agreed 
to  that  and  went  on  back  to  Aunt  Sally's. 

"Two  days  later,  Ted  saw  my  car  going  along 
one  of  the  back  roads  near  the  village,  signaled  to 


"EILEEN  DREW  A  LONG  BREATH  AND  SAID,  'I — I  REALLY  DON'T  KNOW  JUST  WHERE  TO  BEGIN' 


and  examine  the  place  all  I  wished  to  and  he 
would  watch  outside.  If  I  needed  any  help,  I 
could  call  and  he  would  come  in  and  do  what  he 
could  for  me. 

"Well,  I  went  in  and  examined  the  whole  place 
with  my  electric  torch,  but  I  could  not  discover  a 
single  thing  except  that  one  of  the  bricks  in  the 
fireplace  had  been  partly  loosened  and  a  broken 
knife-blade  was  in  the  corner  of  the  chimney-place. 
It  was  the  only  thing  I  could  see  to  show  that 
possibly  Geoffrey  had  been  there.  I  thought  the 
knife-blade  looked  like  one  I  had  seen  him  use. 

"But  as  I  did  n't  see  a  sign  of  the  bronze  box, 
I  knew  it  was  useless  to  stay  any  longer,  so  I 
came  out.  Ted  fastened  the  door  again,  went 
with  me  to  the  car,  which  I  had  left  down  the 
road,  and  offered  to  give  me  any  further  help  he 
could,  at  any  time.    He  promised  to  keep  the 


me,  and  told  me  that,  the  day  before,  he  had 
caught  you  girls  coming  out  of  Curlew's  Nest  and 
that  you  acted  rather  guilty  and  refused  to 
explain  what  you  had  been  in  there  for.  He  told 
me  that  you  might  possibly  suspect  something, 
and  to  steer  clear  of  you  if  we  should  happen  to 
encounter  each  other,  as  it  is  always  likely  that 
people  will,  in  this  town.  He  described  what  you 
both  looked  like,  so  that  I  could  n't  fail  to  know 
you. 

"And,  sure'enough,  I  met  you  both  that  very 
morning,  in  Mrs.  Selby's  little  store,  and  I 
expect  you  think  I  acted  in  a  perfectly  abominable 
manner.  I  just  hated  to  do  it,  for  I  liked  the  looks 
of  you  both,  but  I  felt  I  must  take  no  chances. 
Ted  also  told  me  that  he  had  been  in  Curlew's 
Nest  the  night  before  and  had  gone  over  the  place 
very  carefully  once  more,  but  had  found  nothing 
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except  a  string  of  beads  that  had  been  torn  from 
the  fringe  of  my  girdle  that  other' night,  and  had 
been  lying  on  the  floor.  I  remember  that  the 
girdle  caught  when  I  was  looking  under  one  of 
the  bureaus.  He  also  gave  me  the  broken  pen- 
knife-blade to  keep,  as  he  said  it  was  best  to 
leave  nothing  around  there  that  any  one  else 
could  discover  and  use  as  a  clue. 

"A  day  or  two  later  I  met  you,  Phyllis,  at  Aunt 
Sally's  and  she  would  insist  on  introducing  us, 
though  I  could  see  you  were  no  more  anxious  to 
make  the  acquaintance,  after  the  way  I  'd  acted, 
than  I  was.    But  I  encountered  Ted  again  that 
afternoon,  and  he  said  he  had  hunted  me  up  to 
tell  me  he  had  news  and  also  a  plan  that  he  wanted 
to  suggest.    He  said  he  had  noticed,  during  the 
last  two  or  three  days,  a  strange  man  who  seemed 
to  haunt  the  beach,  just  a  short  way  off  and  out 
of  sight  of  the  two  bungalows.    The  man  seemed 
to  be  a  very  ardent  fisherman,— and  an  expert 
one,  too,— but  Ted  had  noticed  that  he  kept  a 
very  sharp  lookout  toward  the  bungalows  when 
he  thought  no  one  was  around  to  see.    He  sus- 
pected that  perhaps  this  man  had  something  to  do 
with  the  mystery. 

"The  plan  he  suggested  was  that  I  get  acquain- 
ted with  you  girls,  after  all,  in  some  way  that 
seemed  the  most  natural,  but  without  letting  you 
know  that  I  was  also  acquainted  with  him.  And 
when  I  had  done  so,  I  had  better  offer  to  take  you 
all  out  for  a  long  drive  in  the  car  and  keep  you 
away  a  pod  while,  and  give  him  a  chance  to  see 
what  this  man  was  up  to — if  anything. 

"The  getting  acquainted  was  easy,  and  you  all 
know  how  I  managed  that— and  also  the  ride,  a 
day  or  two  later.  When  I  was  returning  from 
the  ride  that  night,  at  dusk,  Ted  signaled  me  from 
the  bushes  near  Curlew's  nest,  jumped  into  the 
car,  and  told  me  what  had  happened  in  the 
afternoon.  He  had  gone  off  to  the  village  first, 
then  hurried  back,  slipped  up  here  by  way  of  the 
creek,  and  hidden  himself  in  a  clump  of  rushes 
across  the  road.  Just  as  he  had  suspected,  he 
saw  his  suspicious  fisherman  sneak  up  here  after 
a  while,  scout  around  the  outside  of  the  bungalow, 
disappear  into  it  for  a  time,  by  the  side  door, 
come  out,  apparently  empty-handed,  stare  at  the 
outside  again  for  a  long  time,  and  then  at  your 
bungalow,  and  finally  disappear.  But  that  was 
not  all. 

"He  waited  where  he  was  a  few  minutes,  think- 
ing possibly  the  man  might  come  back,  and  he 
was  just  about  to  come  out,  when  along  came  an 
automobile  with  two  men  in  it,  which  stopped 
directly  in  front  of  Curlew's  Nest.    He  could  not 


see  their  faces,  for  they  had  slouch  hats  pulled 
far  down  on  their  heads.  They  got  out  and  walked 
about  a  bit,  evidently  to  see  if  any  one  was 
around.  Then,  thinking  themselves  alone,  they 
hurried  up  to  the  bungalow,  worked  at  the  side 
door,  and  finally  got  in.  Shortly  after,  they  came 
out  again  and  walked  down  to  the  beach,  where 
he  could  not  see  them.  Then  they  came  back, 
got  into  the  car,  and  drove  off. 

"By  that  time  it  was  growing  so  late  that  he 
concluded  he  would  stay  where  he  was  and  wait 
for  me  to  come  back,  which  he  did.  Before  he 
left  me,  we  had  a  slight  breakdown,  and  in  help- 
ing me  fix  it,  he  hurt  his  hand.  But  that  same 
night,  long  after  midnight,  he  got  into  Curlew's 
Nest  again  to  see  if  he  could  find  out  what  had 
happened,  and  he  found  a  very  strange  message 
left  on  the  table— a  type-written  warning  to  the 
one  who  had  taken  the  article  (as  it  was  called!) 
from  its  hiding-place  to  return  it ;  and  underneath, 
a  printed  note  in  pencil  saying  it  would  be  re- 
turned. He  thought  probably  the  first  man  had 
left  the  typewritten  part,  and  the  other  two  had 
printed  the  answer  underneath.  That  was  all 
he  could  make  of  it. 

(  "It:  was  all  very  mysterious,  but  while  we  could 
n't  make  much  out  of  it,  at  least  it  showed  that 
something  concerning  the  affair  was  going  on  and 
that  the  place  should  be  closely  watched.  Ted 
volunteered  to  keep  this  watch.  Meanwhile, 
Grandfather  had  had  a  very  bad  turn  and  I  was 
with  him  constantly.    He  was  terribly  depressed 
over  the  whole  affair.    Even  his  doctor,  who 
knows  nothing  about  this,  said  he  was  evidently 
worrying  about  something;  and  if  the  cause  of 
worry  were  not  removed,  he  doubted  the  possi- 
bility of  recovery.    To-night  I  stayed  with  him 
later  than  usual,  and,  in  returning,  actually  did 
lose  my  way  in  the  storm.    But  when  I  at  last 
discovered  where  I  was,  I  knew  that  it  was  not 
far  from  here  and  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
to  come  over  and  see  if  anything  was  happening. 
I  found  Ted  also  scouting  around,  and  suddenly 
we  realized  that  some  one  else  was  on  the  ground 
too,  though  we  could  not  tell  who,  in  the  darkness 
and  rain.    But  Ted  thought  it  very  dangerous 
for  me  to  be  out  there,  so  he  made  me  come  in 
here,  as  I  did.    And  I  need  not  tell  you  what 
happened  after  that!" 

Eileen  ceased  speaking,  and  Phyllis  had  just 
opened  her  lips  to  say  something  when  there  was 
a  knock  at  the  door.  All  four  jumped  nervously, 
but  Ted  got  up  and  went  to  open  it. 

To  their  immense  alarm,  the  opened  door 
revealed  the  figure  of— "the  man  with  the  limp!" 


(To  be  concluded) 


THE  ROGUE'S  BARGAINS— A  HINDU  STORY 


By  W.  NORMAN  BROWN 


There  was  once  a  rogue  who  had  somehow  or 
other  secured  a  jar  full  of  money  and  jewels  worth 
a  hundred  thousand  rupees.  Determined  to 
increase  his  wealth,  he  made  public  announcement 
that  if  any  one  would  tell  him  something  he  did 
not  already  know,  he  would  give  that  person  the 
jar  with  its  contents;  but  any  one  who  tried  to 
win  the  jar,  and  failed,  would  have  to  pay  him  a 
penalty  of  a  hundred  rupees. 

Many  people  tried  to  win  the  prize,  but  no 
matter  how  strange  the  things  they  told  the  rogue, 
he  would  always  say,  "Yes,  I  knew  that  long  ago !" 
And  then  he  would  claim  the  penalty.  Thus  he 
grew  richer  every  day. 

However,  a  clever  young  man  once  came  to 
him,  saying  that  he  wished  to  try  his  luck  for 
the  jar. 

"You  know  my  terms?"  asked  the  rogue. 

"I  do,"  answered  the  young  man,  "and  I 
accept  them." 

"Very  well,  then,"  said  the  rogue.  "What 
have  you  to  tell  me  which  you  think  I  do  not 
know?" 

"Only  this,"  replied  the  young  man,  who  had 
taken  care  to  bring  a  number  of  witnesses  with 


him,  "that  your  father  borrowed  this  jar  full  of 
money  and  jewels  from  my  father  and  never 
returned  it.  Now  that  my  father  is  dead  and  I 
am  his  heir,  it  rightfully  belongs  to  me." 

"Oh!"  began  the  rogue  with  his  usual  answer, 
"I  knew — "  Then  he  halted,  for  he  suddenly  saw 
that  if  he  said  he  had  known  this  for  a  long  time, 
he  would  thus  admit  the  debt  and  would  conse- 
quently be  compelled  to  give  up  the  jar  to  the 
young  man. 

"Why,"  he  started  in  again,  "1  never  heard — " 
Then  he  stopped  a  second  time,  for  he  realized 
that,  if  he  acknowledged  he  had  never  before 
heard  of  this,  he  would  be  forced  by  his  agreement 
to  surrender  the  jar. 

By  this  time  the  witnesses  saw  that  the  rascal 
had  at  last  been  caught,  and  with  one  accord  they 
shouted  out: 

"Give  up  the  jar!    Give  up  the  jar!" 

He  hesitated;  whereupon  they  seized  it  and 
handed  it  to  the  young  man.  Then  they  drove 
the  rogue  out  of  town. 

But  the  young  man  who  had  won  the  jar  by 
his  cleverness  lived  in  great  ease  and  comfort  all 
the  rest  of  his  life. 


1.  "I  WISH  DIS  WUZ  N'T  SO  HARD  TER  LEARN" 


3.  "DADDY  DONE  TOLE  ME  EF  I  WAN'  TER  LEARN, 
I  MUS'  USE  MA  HAID" 


2.  "DAR  I  GO  FO'  DE  FO'FE  TIME!" 


4.  AN'  I  JES'  RECKON  DADDY  'S  RIGHT,    THES  DE 
WAY  HE  ALLUZ  IS!" 
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THE  WATCH  TOWER 

A  Review  of  Current  Events 
By  EDWARD  N.  TEALL 


THE  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS 


It  would  be  foolish  to  offer  you,  in  May,  an  ac- 
count of  President  Harding's  inauguration  in 
March.  But  it  is  not  too  late  for  a  review  of  our 
new  President's  inaugural  address.  If  you  think 
it  is,  submit  yourself  to  this  fair  test:  before  you 
read  another  word  of  this  article,  try  to  write 
down  on  paper  as  many  of  the  "points"  of  the 
address  as  you  can  remember.  If  you  cannot 
pass  the  test  to  your  own  satisfaction,  it  will  be 
worth  while  to  read  this  "piece."  If  you  can 
pass  the  test,  it  will  be  fun  to  criticize  The  Watch 
Tower. 

The  inaugural  address  of  a  new  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America  ought  to  be  strong 
and  dignified,  clear  and  simple,  and  packed  with 
ideas  for  the  American  people  to  think  about 
for  quite  a  while.  President  Harding's  address 
"filled  the  bill." 

America,  he  said,  had  shared  the  world's  sor- 
row; but  "we  contemplate  our  Republic  un- 
shaken, and  hold  our  civilization  secure."  Law 
and  liberty  still  rule  in  America.  "In  the  begin- 
ning the  Old  World  scoffed  at  our  experiment; 
to-day  our  foundations  of  political  and  social 
belief  stand  unshaken,  a  precious  inheritance  to 
ourselves,  an  inspiring  example  of  freedom  and 
civilization  to  all  mankind." 

Now,  there  are  some  folks  who  would  scoff  at 
this  sort  of  talk;  some,  even,  who  would  call  it 
sloppy.  But  it  is  true  talk;  it  can  be  proved. 
Some  things  happen  in  this  country  that  make 
you  wonder,  but  then  other  things  happen  that 
make  you  regret  even  a  moment's  wavering  of 
your  faith.  But  we  must  think  hard,  and  work 
hard,  to  keep  our  inheritance  clean  and  ourselves 
worthy  of  it. 

President  Harding  spoke  about  our  relations 
with  other  countries.  We  want  to  be  friendly,  he 
said,  and  helpful;  but  we  can  "never  subject  our 
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decisions  to  any  other  than  our  own  authority." 
That,  of  course,  refers  to  our  relation  to  the  League 
of  Nations.  We  are  ready  to  associate  with  other 
nations  in  trying  to  keep  peace  in  the  world;  we 
will  be  national,  not  international,  in  our  conduct. 
"We  shall  give  no  people  just  cause  to  make  war 
upon  us.  We  hold  no  national  prejudices,  we 
entertain  no  spirit  of  revenge,  we  do  not  hate,  we 
do  not  covet,  we  dream  of  no  conquest,  nor  boast 
of  armed  prowess." 

We  must  practise  thrift  and  economy,  the 
President  said.  We  must  "charge  off  our  losses 
and  start  afresh."  We  do  not  need  a  new  system 
of  government,  but  must  get  the  best  out  of  the 
old  one.  We  must  follow  the  period  of  destruc- 
tion with  one  of  production.  We  must  have 
industrial  peace.  To  keep  up  the  American 
standard  of  living,  Mr.  Harding  said,  we  must 
have  protective  tariffs. 

And  then  the  new  President  condensed  the 
whole  of  his  eloquent  address  into  one  single 
word,  a  word  that  every  single  one  of  us  must 
make  his  motto:  S-E-R-V-I-C-E. 

THE  FLURRY  ON  THE  ISTHMUS 

In  1914,  Chief-Justice  White,  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  arbitrating  a  boundary-  line 
dispute  between  Panama  and  Costa  Rica,  gave  a 
decision  which  is  said,  through  an  error,  to  have 
given  Costa  Rica  more  territory  than  she  claimed. 
In  March  of  this  year  the  dispute  between  the  two 
countries  was  renewed,  and  furnished  the  occasion 
for  the  first  international  action  by  our  State 
Department  under  the  new  Administration. 

By  the  Treaty  of  1903  with  Panama,  the  United 
States  undertook  to  guarantee  the  independence 
of  that  country.  Relying  on  that  guarantee, 
Panama  has  not  kept  up  an  army.  When  Mr. 
Hughes  took  office,  Costa  Rica  had  started  a  raid 
on  Panama,  and  there  had  been  some  skirmishing. 
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Mr.  Hughes  sent  a  note  to  each  of  the  two  Gov- 
ernments involved,  warning  them  that  hostilities 
must  be  suspended  until  the  case  could  be  re- tried. 

The  dispute  was  one  in  which  the  League  of 
Nations  Council  would  naturally  be  interested. 
As  action  by  the  League  would  involve  our  con- 
cern for  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  situation 
seemed  fairly  well  complicated. 

THOSE  HYPHENS  MUST  GO! 

An  American  must  be  an  American  and  nothing 
else.  People  who  come  here  from  other  countries 
to  become  American  citizens  must  not  wear  a 


thoughtful  citizens,  who  are  not  willing  to  have 
America  misrepresented  to  the  world. 

In  mid-March  more  than  seventy  organiza- 
tions devoted  to  the  work  of  Americanization 
formed  a  National  Council  in  which  they  will 
work  together.  Americanization  means  simply 
education  in  good  citizenship.  The  American 
Legion  is  taking  the  lead  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
the  men  who  fought  in  France. 

An  excellent  practical  suggestion  was  made  by 
the  new  commissioner-general  of  immigration  to 
the  effect  that  land  be  provided  for  new-comers, 
to  direct  them  away  from  crowded  industrial  cen- 
ters, where  so  much  discontent  has  its  beginning. 


Wide  World  Photos 


PRESIDENT  HARDING  AND  HIS  CABINET,  INCLUDING  VICE-PRESIDENT  COOLIDGE 


hyphen.  We  do  not  want  German-Americans, 
Irish-Americans,  or  any  other  kind  of  compound- 
Americans.  A  man  who  moves  from  Texas  to 
Pennsylvania  does  not  call  himself  a  Texas- 
Pennsylvanian.  You  don't  hear  of  Baptist- 
Presbyterians,  or  Yale-Princetonians,  or  Eighth- 
Grade-Boy  Scouts.  America  welcomes  all  who 
come  to  her  intending  to  be  loyal  citizens;  but 
there  must  be  no  hyphens  in  their  baggage. 

There  was  in  New  York,  early  in  March,  a 
great  meeting  at  which  the  friends  of  Germany 
and  Ireland  showed  their  readiness  to  put  Ger- 
man and  Irish  interests  ahead  of  American.  In 
answer  to  this,  another  and  still  greater  meeting 
was  held,  at  which  thousands  of  Americans  had 
the  pleasure  of  showing  their  loyalty.  And 
back  of  these  thousands  were  millions  of  quiet, 


JAPAN'S  FIRST  CENSUS 

The  first  census  of  the  Japanese  Empire  ever 
taken  fixes  the  population  at  77,005,112.  Japan 
itself  has  55,961,140;  Korea,  17,284,207;  For- 
mosa, 3,654,000,  and  Saghalien,  105,765.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  these  figures,  and  the  area 
of  Japan,  with  the  figures  for,  say,  England,  New 
York  State,  Texas  or  California.  Japan's  great 
problem  is  that  of  finding  land  for  all  her  people. 

Tokio,  the  capital,  has  a  population  of  2,173,- 
162.  Osaka  has  1,252,972;  Kobe,  608,268; 
Kioto,  591,305;  Nagoya,  429,990.  All  these 
cities  are  larger  than  Yokohama,  with  422,942. 
There  are  fourteen  Japanese  cities  with  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  100,000.  There  are  about 
125,000  more  men  than  women  in  Japan. 
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Japan  used  to  be  more  comfortable  in  the  old 
days  of  her  isolation  than  she  is  now,  as  a  modern 
civilized  power.  The  growth  of  her  industries 
has  made  great  changes  in  the  life  of  the  people, 
and  her  principal  problem  is  to  find  room  for  her 
growing  population.  The  Japanese  are  hard 
workers,  and  when  they  start  a  colony,  some  one 
is  sure  to  feel  the  spur  of  competition. 

YAP 

South  of  Japan,  east  of  the  Philippines,  north  of 
New  Guinea  and  Australia,  and  far  to  the  south- 
west from  San  Francisco,  lies  the  little  Island  of 
Yap.  If  Yap  were  laid  out  neatly  in  an  oblong, 
its  area  would  fill  only  a  space  eight  miles  by  ten. 


From  the  New  York  "Cilolie" 

THE  ISLAND  OF  YAP,  SHOWING  ITS  STRATEGIC 
POSITION 

Its  bamboo,  cocoa,  and  palm-groves,  the  fishing 
in  the  surrounding  waters,  and  even  the  pearl- 
oyster  beds  near  by  are  small  matters,  except  to 
the  less  than  10,000  Malayans  who  live  on  Yap. 
And  yet  this  little  island  has  been  a  storm-center 
of  international  politics! 

Yap  is  a  cable  station.  It  is  the  nerve-center 
of  the  Western  Pacific,  communicating  by  cable 
and  radio  with  Honolulu,  San  Francisco,  Tokio, 
Shanghai,  Hong-Kong,  Manila,  and  Port  Dar- 
win. This  part  of  the  Pacific  was  formerly  under 
Spanish  control,  but  after  the  United  States  ac- 
quired Guam,  Germany  bought  the  neighboring 
islands.  A  very  important  part  of  the  great 
system  of  international  communication  passes 
through  Guam  and  Yap.  If  the  two  little  islands 
were  to  be  sunk  by  an  earthquake  to-day, 
the   Eastern  and  Western  worlds  would  lose 


a  tremendously  valuable  means  of  keeping  in 
touch. 

In  the  World  War  in  Defense  of  Civilization, 
Japan  took  Kiao-chau  and  the  Pacific  islands 
from  the  Germans  and  occupied  Yap,  taking  con- 
trol of  its  cable  station.  The  Peace  Treaty  gave 
the  island  into  the  control  of  the  Allies.  In 
May,  1 919,  the  Peace  Conference  gave  Japan  a 
mandate  in  the  islands,  making  her  responsible 
for  control  of  affairs  in  them,  and  in  December  of 
1920  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  con- 
firmed the  mandate. 

Secretary  of  State  Colby  protested  against 
Japanese  control  of  the  Island  of  Yap.  The 
United  States  argued  that  the  control  of  the  cable 
station  should  be  held  over  for  settlement  by  the 
International  Communications  Conference,  which 
met  at  Washington  in  March.  But  the  League 
Council  replied  that  the  placing  of  the  mandates 
was  done  by  the  Allied  Council;  that  they  had 
given  Japan  the  mandate  over  the  ex-German 
islands  north  of  the  equator,  including  Yap,  and 
that  the  Council  of  the  League  could  only  con- 
firm this  mandate  and  see  that  it  was  properly 
carried  out. 

The  United  States  did  not  want  the  island,  but 
did  want  to  control  the  cable  station.  But — 
Japan  would  not  care  about  the  island,  particu- 
larly, except  for  the  cable  control  that  goes  with 
it.  So  there  came  up  the  question  of  "inter- 
nationalizing" the  island;  and  late  in  March, 
when  this  instalment  of  the  Watch  Tower  was 
written,  the  problem  looked  as  though  it  still 
might  need  a  whole  lot  more  of  solving. 

OUR  "UNKNOWN  SOLDIER" 

Nothing  in  all  the  news  that  fills  the  daily  papers 
compares  in  interest,  it  seems  to  me,  with  the 
report,  published  March  16,  that  the  new  Admin- 
istration had  fixed  next  Armistice  Day  as  the 
time  for  official  national  honors  to  The  Unknown 
American  Soldier,  who  will  be  buried  at  the 
National  Cemetery  at  Arlington.  It  is  said 
that  there  are  nearly  2000  of  our  soldier  dead 
whose  bodies  could  not  be  identified.  The  nation 
can  do  no  finer  thing  than  to  pay  special  honor 
to  these  men,  who  followed  Old  Glory  to  France, 
fought  and  died  for  America  and  Civilization, 
and  could  not  even  have  their  remains  cared  for 
•by  the  dear  ones  whom  they  left  at  home. 

America  has  always  been  defended  by  men  who 
leave  private  life  to  learn  soldiering  when  the 
Republic  is  in  danger.  Our  good  old  regulars, 
the  best  soldiers  in  the  world,  are  only  typical  of 
American  manhood.  Their  splendid  spirit  is 
quickly  caught  up  by  their  new  comrades  who 
respond  when  the  call  comes,  and  it  means  some- 
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thing  when  we  sing  "The  Yanks  are  coming." 
America's  army  in  the  Great  War  can  never  lack 
honor  while  America  endures,  a  nation  of  free- 
men; but  of  all  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
put  on  Uncle  Sam's  uniform,  none,  not  even  the 
men  who  were  left  alive  but  permanently  dis- 
abled, can  quite  equal  the  appeal  to  our  emotions 
made  by  the  men  who  fell  in  France,  unidentified 
- — the  Unknown  Dead. 

The  ceremonies  at  Arlington  next  November 
will  mark  a  great  renewal,  in  America,  of  the 
Spirit  of  Nineteen-eighteen. 

RUSSIA 

Russian  history  is  written  in  blood.  From  the 
days  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  Russia  has  lived  through 
one  Reign  of  Terror  after  another.  The  Bol- 
shevik chapter  has  been  perhaps  the  most  terrible 
of  them  all. 

In  March,  Russian  fought  Russian.  At  Petro- 
grad,  in  Moscow,  and  in  the  south  the  Soviet 
troops  battled  with  rebels;  and  as  usual,  the  rest 
of  the  world  hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  it  all. 
Russia  has  given  the  world  a  terrific  object-lesson 
in  the  power  of  people  to  make  themselves 
unhappy. 

The  Soviet  Government  and  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  made  a  trade  agreement.  It  is 
hard  to  see  what  there  could  be  in  such  an  agree- 


ment for  Great  Britain.  Perhaps  the  British 
Government  was  really,  as  some  critics  asserted, 
only  trying  to  satisfy  discontented  labor  in  Great 
Britain.  At  any  rate,  to  us  in  America  any  kind 
of  an  agreement  with  the  Government  of  Lenine 
and  Trotzky  seems  like  poor  business.  As  Mr. 
Hoover  says,  commodities,  not  gold  are  the  sup- 
port of  commerce;  and  Russia  is  not  producing. 

Russia  signed  a  peace  treaty  with  Poland,  and 
a  treaty  with  Turkey.  Perhaps  a  great  new 
power  is  forming  about  the  Black  Sea. 

IS  THIS  AN  ENTANGLING  ALLIANCE? 

China  was  hungry.  America  heard  her  call. 
The  churches  raised  something  like  three  million 
dollars  for  Chinese  famine  relief.  Other  agencies 
collected  large  sums.  We  have  had  drive  after 
drive,  but  think  of  a  land  full  of  hungry  people! 

Our  picture  shows  a  freight-car  loaded  with 
corn — the  first  of  the  fifteen  million  bushels 
promised  by  American  farmers  for  the  relief  of 
Europe  and  China. 

The  plea — and  the  answer!  And  an  alliance 
which  can  hardly  be  unpleasantly  "entangling." 

THE  TURK  AND  THE  GREEK 

On  March  12,  the  London  Conference,  called  to 
settle  the  claims  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  came  to  a 
close.    The  Supreme  Council  of  the  Allies  pre- 
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sented  a  plan  for  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
situation  in  Smyrna  and  Thrace. 

The  Greek  delegation,  being  called  in  to  hear 
the  decision,  said  that  their  National  Assembly 
could  not  accept  the  arrangement  without  feeling 
that  Greece  had  been  called  upon  to  surrender  the. 
"rights"  gained  "by  endless  sacrifices  made  by 
the  Greek  nation  in  common  with  its  great  Allies." 
The  Assembly  would  not  agree  to  promise  to 
submit  to  any  decision  without  knowing  just  how 
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it  was  to  work  out.  The  Greek  representatives 
at  the  Conference,  however,  were  gracious  enough 
to  say  that  they  would  forward  to  their  Govern- 
ment any  definite  proposals  the  Conference  might 
care  to  make. 

The  Turks  expressed  their  readiness  to  have 
the  commission  appointed.  As  to  the  other  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty,  they  hoped  that  the  Allies 
would  provide  for  "the  existence  of  a  free  and 
independent  Turkey."  The  Allies  gently  in- 
formed the  Greeks  and  the  Turks  that  it  would  be 
wise  not  to  insist  on  details,  lest  the  Supreme 
Council  be  made  to  feel  that  stronger  measures 
were  required. 

The  general  opinion  was  that  while  the  Near 
East  still  had  a  few  problems  left  for  future 
solution,  a  step  forward  had  been  taken,  and  the 
air  cleared.  And  then — Greece  and  Turkey 
began  fighting. 


THROUGH  THE  WATCH  TOWER'S 
TELESCOPE 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reports 
that  in  1920  it  cost  the  railroads  $93.59  out  of 
every  $100  they  earned  to  keep  the  traffic  moving. 
In  1919  the  amount  was  $85.25. 

Mr.  Denby,  the  new  secretary  of  the  navy, 
wants  Uncle  Sam  to  have  the  best  navy  in  the 
world.  He  does  not  say  "the  biggest  navy,"  you 
will  notice,  but  "the  best  navy."  We  can  be 
"fit  to  fight  and  trained  to  the  minute"  and  still 
not  go  around  looking  for  a  fight.  Disarmament 
can  hardly  come  about  until  all  the  nations  agree 
to  undertake  it  together;  and  until  that  happens, 
it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  us  to  keep  in  training. 

There  will  be,  in  J  une,  a  conference  of  prime 
ministers  of  the  Governments  of  the  countries  in 
the  British  Empire  to  discuss  relations  with 
Japan,  naval  policy,  and  British  foreign  policy. 

Andrew  W.  Mellon,  the  new  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  says:  "The  country's  finances  are 
sound,  but  the  situation  calls  for  the  utmost 
economy."  Nothing  to  be  downhearted  about 
in  that! 

President  Harding's  secretary  of  war,  Mr. 
Weeks,  of  Massachusetts,  declared  himself  in 
favor  of  a  single,  central  organization  of  the 
country's  military  forces,  including  the  regular 
army,  the  national  guard,  and  the  reserves. 
Secretary  Weeks  made  ex-Secretary  Baker  a 
Colonel  in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps. 

Ex-Vice-President  Marshall  spoke  at  Cleve- 
land soon  after  his  retirement  from  office.  He 
said:  "America  is  the  hope  of  the  world.  Let  us 
live  our  democracy.  Let  us  make  America 
really  democratic." 

"Washington,  March  9.— Secretary  Davis 
reached  the  Labor  Department  to-day  at  7:30 
o'clock,  an  hour  ahead  of  the  office  force." 

Postmaster-General  Hays  promises  to  "hu- 
manize" his  Department  . 

As  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Hoover  has 
tackled  another  war  job,  for  the  struggle  for 
trade  in  the  coming  years  will  be  a  bitter  one. 

The  new  secretary  of  agriculture,  Henry  C.  Wal- 
lace, says:  "The  people  must  understand  that 
our  prosperity  as  a  nation  depends  upon  a  pros- 
perous and  wholesome  agriculture." 
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AN  AEROPLANE  EQUIPPED  WITH  THE  AVELINE  STABILIZER.     INSET:  MECHANISM  OF  THE  STABILIZER 

THAT  CONTROLS  THE  AILERONS 


THE  AUTOMATIC  PILOT 

Of  course,  every  boy  and  girl  knows  that  it  is  far 
more  difficult  to  drive  an  aeroplane  than  to  drive 
a  motor-car,  not  merely  because  you  have  two 
steering-gears  or  rudders  to  take  care  of,  one  for 
sidewise  and  the  other  for  up-and-down  travel, 
but  also  because  there  are  rudders  in  the  wings 
of  the  machine  which  have  to  be  worked  to  tip  or 
"bank"  the  machine  when  rounding  a  curve  or  to 
keep  it  on  an  even  keel  when  a  side  gust  of  wind 
strikes  it. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  explain  that  when  an 
aviator  uses  the  word  "rudder"  he  means  only  the 
vertical  plane  at  the  tail  of  his  machine  with 
which  he  steers  sideways.  The  horizontal  plane 
at  the  tail,  with  which  he  steers  up  and  down,  is 
the  "elevator,"  and  the  rudders  in  the  planes  are 
the  "ailerons." 

The  driver  of  an  automobile  can  see  clearly  the 
road  he  is  traveling  and  so  can  avoid  bumps. 
Once  he  is  in  high  gear,  with  a  fairly  level  road 
ahead,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  tend  the 
steering-wheel  and  "step  on  the  gas."    He  does 


not  need  to  bank  his  machine  at  curves.  In  some 
cases  the  road  is  already  banked  for  him,  so  that 
he  can  take  the  curve  at  high  speed.  The  aviator, 
however,  has  no  road  built  for  him;  and  traveling 
as  he  does  at  very  high  speeds,  he  must  tip  his 
machine  to  a  steep  angle  to  make  a  sharp  turn, 
and  even  a  gradual  curve  calls  for  some  banking. 
He  never  knows  what  is  ahead  of  him.  He  may 
suddenly  drop  into  a  "hole,"  which  is  really  a 
downward  current  of  air,  or  he  may  have  a  bump 
when  he  strikes  a  rising  air-current.  A  freaky 
whim  of  the  winds  may  suddenly  take  away  the 
support  from  under  one  of  the  wings,  and  he  will 
lurch  and  dip  sharply  on  that  side. 

The  pilot  is  blind  to  all  these  pitfalls  and  must 
control  his  machine  largely  by  the  sense  of  feeling, 
and  he  also  depends  to  a  larger  extent  than  is 
generally  realized  upon  his  view  of  the  earth  or 
of  clouds  beneath  him.  If  he  is  enshrouded  in 
fog  or  tries  to  sail  through  a  heavy  bank  of  clouds, 
he  is  quite  likely  to  lose  all  sense  of  direction. 
He  will  not  know  whether  he  is  banking  or  travel- 
ing on  an  even  keel.    Sometimes  aviators  have 
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come  out  of  a  cloud,  and  found  themselves  dan- 
gerously close  to  the  earth  in  an  awkward  posi- 
tion— a  steep  bank,  a  side-slip,  or  even  in  a 
nose-dive.  In  some  cases  where  the  clouds  were 
very  low,  they  have  not  had  time  to  right  them- 
selves before  crashing  to  earth. 

Before  flying  can  become  really  safe,  some  way 
must  be  found  of  keeping  the  machine  on  an  even 
keel  without  depending  upon  the  eyes  and  the 
sense  of  equilibrium  of  the  pilot.  There  have 
been  many  efforts  to  invent  a  suitable  "stabilizer," 
as  such  a  device  is  called. 

The  first  stabilizers  used  a  pendulum  to  show 
when  the  machine  was  level.  If  the  airplane 
tipped,  the  pendulum  would  make  an  electric 
contact  with  the  side  that  was  down,  and  this 
would  start  electric  motors  which  would  set  the 
ailerons  to  bring  the  machine  back  to  level. 

But  the  trouble  with  a  pendulum,  even  when 
it  is  so  arranged  that  it  will  not  get  to  swinging 
back  and  forth,  is  that  centrifugal  force  will  make 
it  move  out  of  the  true  vertical  position  when  the 
machine  turns  or  lurches.  A  more  successful 
stabilizer  is  one  that  is  operated  by  a  gyroscope, 
in  place  of  a  pendulum,  but  a  gyroscope  is  rather 
heavy  for  a  flying-machine,  and  it  is  liable  to 
cut  up  and  perform  capers  of  its  own  when  the 
airplane  is  tossing  about  in  gusty  weather. 

A  new  stabilizer  has  just  been  invented  by  a 
Frenchman,  M.  Georges  Aveline,  which  is  very 
ingeniously  worked  out.  Evidently  it  must  be 
more  than  a  freak  invention,  because  the  British 
Air  Ministry  is  fitting  twelve  of  its  big  bombing- 
machines  with  the  Aveline  stabilizer.  With  this 
automatic  pilot  installed,  the  aviator  need  have 
no  worry  at  all.  He  can  take  his  hands  off  the 
controls  and  let  the  machine  run  itself.  All  he 
has  to  do  is  to  operate  the  rudder  with  his  feet. 
The  automatic  pilot  works  the  elevator  and  the 
ailerons.  It  takes  care  of  "bumps"  and  "holes" 
and  sees  that  the  machine  banks  properly  when 
turning.  This  is  even  simpler  than  running  a 
motor-car,  because  one  does  not  need  to  worrv 
about  speed-gears  when  climbing  and  does  not 
have  to  slow  down  for  a  curve. 

In  our  drawing,  the  artist  has  put  the  X-rays 
on  the  machine,  so  that  we  can  look  right  through 
the  walls  of  the  fuselage  and  see  one  of  the  stabili- 
zers in  the  cockpit  and  also  the  compressed-air 
tank.  This  stabilizer  runs  across  the  cockpit 
and  takes  care  of  the  ailerons.  There  is  another 
stabilizer,  not  shown  in  the  drawing,  that  runs 
lengthwise  of  the  machine  and  takes  care  of  the 
elevator.  The  X-ray  effect  enables  us  also  to  see 
one  of  the  pumps  for  filling  the  air  reservoir. 
This  pump  is  connected  to  a  "windmill"  screw  or 
propeller,  which  is  driven  by  the  rush  of  air  when 
the  airplane  is  under  way.    There  are  two  of  these 
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pumps,  one  at  each  side,  located  under  the  fuse- 
lage where  they  will  get  the  full  sweep  of  the  wind. 

In  the  cockpit,  on  the  dashboard,  there  is  an 
indicator  consisting  of  three  small  electric  lamps. 
When  the  airplane  is  flying  on  an  even  keel  these 
signal  lamps  are  dark;  but  a  tilt  to  port  will  light 
the  left-hand  one,  and  a  tilt  to  starboard,  the 
right-hand  one,  while  the  center  lamp  shows 
whether  the  machine  is  diving. 

The  mechanism  of  the  two  stabilizers  is  very 
much  the  same.  The  one  shown  in  the  inset  is 
that  used  for  controlling  the  ailerons.  The 
drawing  is  not  a  true  picture  of  the  mechanism, 
but  a  sort  of  diagram  in  which  only  the  principal 
parts  are  shown,  so  as  to  make  it  easier  to  under- 
stand how  it  all  works. 

To  start  with,  there  is  a  disk  which  has  a  circu- 
lar bore  in  it  half  filled  with  mercury.  This  cor- 
"  responds  to  a  pendulum;  for  as  the  airplane  tilts 
to  one  side  or  the  other,  the  mercury  will  try  to 
keep  its  level,  flowing  out  of  the  high  side.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  mercury  tube,  there  is  an  elec- 
tric contact,  A;  and  just  above  the  normal  level 
of  the  mercury,  there  are  two  more  electric  con- 
tacts, B  and  C.  If  the  machine  should  tip 
toward  the  left,  contact  C  would  be  submerged  in 
the  mercury  and  then  things  would  begin  to 
happen. 

Those  who  are  sufficiently  up  on  electricity  to 
read  a  wiring  diagram  can  trace  out  for  themselves 
the  electrical  circuits.    First,  the  port  signal- 
lamp  lights  up,  and  then,  through  a  relay,  two 
electro-magnets  on  the  left-hand  side  are  ener- 
gized.   One  of  these  magnets  closes  an  exhaust- 
valve,  and  the  other  opens  an  inlet-valve,  letting 
compressed  air  into  the  left  end  of  a  cylinder  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stabilizer.    In  this  cylinder, 
there  are  two  pistons  connected  by  a  bar  or  pis- 
ton-rod.   On  this  rod  there  is  a  toothed  rack 
which  meshes  with  a  toothed  sector.  When 
compressed  air  enters  the  left-hand  end  of  the 
cylinder,  the  pistons  are  moved  toward  the  right 
and  the  sector  is  turned  on  its  axis  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrow.    Connected  to  this  sector  are  the 
wires  that  run  to  the  ailerons.    This  connection 
is  at  the  back  of  the  sector  and  so  is  not  shown  in 
the  drawing,  but  it  will  be  readily  understood  that 
the  ailerons  are  tipped  so  as  to  bring  the  machine 
back  to  an  even  keel. 

As  the  machine  rights  itself,  the  contact,  C,  is 
carried  out  of  the  mercury,  breaking  the  electric 
circuit,  and  the  inlet-valve  closes,  while  the  ex- 
haust-valve opens.  Then  the  pressure  of  the 
wind  against  the  ailerons  flattens  them  back  to 
their  normal  position,  carrying  the  pistons  back 
to  the  position  they  started  from. 

This  seems  very  simple,  but  there  is  a  complica- 
tion that  has  to  be  provided  for.    If  the  ailerons 
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were  held  in  tilted  position  until  the  machine  was 
on  an  even  keel,  they  would  make  the  aeroplane 
swing  too  far ;  it  would  rock  over  to  the  other  side, 
and  the  machine  would  roll  back  and  forth  more 
and  more  violently.  To  bring  the  aeroplane 
back  without  overshooting  the  mark,  the  electric 
circuit  must  be  broken  before  the  machine  returns 
to  the  level  position.  This  is  provided  for  by 
securing  a  small  sector  on  the  large  one.  This 
small  sector  meshes  with  a  set  of  gear-teeth  on 
the  mercury  disk  so  that,  as  the  pistons  move 
toward  the  right,  the  disk  turns  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrow,  carrying  the  contact,  C,  out  of  the 
mercury. 

Of  course,  if  the  machine  should  dip  to  the 
right,  the  valves  on  the  right  would  be  operated 
and  the  parts  would  all  move  as  they  did  before, 
but  in  the  opposite  direction. 

So  far,  the  mercury  has  been  used  just  like  a 
pendulum,  and  everything  works  out  all  right 
while  the  machine  is  traveling  straight  ahead. 
But  now  let  us  see  what  would  happen  if  the 
machine  started  to  make  a  turn,  say  to  the  right. 
First  of  all,  the  mercury  would  be  thrown  toward 
the  left  by  centrifugal  action — that  is,  it  would 
surge  up  on  the  left  side,  submerging  contact  C. 
This  would  operate  the  ailerons  to  raise  the  left 
side  of  the  machine  and  depress  the  right  side. 
In  other  words,  the  airplane  would  be  properly 
banked.  But  after  getting  into  this  position,  the 
ailerons  must  be  brought  back  to  neutral  position 
or  they  would  keep  on  tilting  the  machine  until  it 
stood  on  edge. 

Here  is  where  the  real  genius  of  the  inventor 
shows  itself.  At  the  top  of  the  mercury  channel 
in  the  disk  there  is  a  dividing  wall,  and  a  tube 
runs  from  the  left  side  of  this  wall  to  the  right 
wing  of  the  airplane  and  from  the  right  side  of 
this  wall  to  the  left  wing.  At  the  end  of  each 
tube,  there  is  what  is  known  as  a  "Venturi  tube." 
This  is  a  kind  of  suction  device  operated  by  the 
wind.  The  wind  that  flows  through  the  left 
Venturi  tube  sucks  the  air  out  of  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  mercury  tube,  and  the  right  Venturi 
sucks  air  out  of  the  left-hand  side  of  the  mercury 
tube.  The  stronger  the  wind,  the  greater  the 
suction.  Now,  when  making  a  turn  to  the  right, 
the  left  wing  must  travel  faster  than  the  right 
wing,  and  so  there  must  be  more  suction  in  the 
left  Venturi.  This  produces  a  greater  suction  in 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  mercury  tube,  which 
draws  the  mercury  up  on  that  side  and  down  on 
the  other,  until  the  contact  is  broken  at  C  and  the 
ailerons  are  returned  to  neutral  position. 

The  mechanism  is  so  arranged  that  the  human 
pilot  can  throw  out  the  automatic  pilot  instantly 
if  anything  goes  wrong,  or  if  he  should  wish  to 
put  his  machine  through  special  manceuvers. 


The  weight  of  the  automatic  pilot  is  about  150 
pounds.  In  other  words,  it  weighs  as  much  as  a 
human  pilot.  However,  it  is  being  built  in 
lighter  form  for  smaller  machines.  Even  though 
it  does  weigh  as  much  as  an  extra  man,  the  extra 
load  will  not  be  begrudged  so  long  as  it  insures 
perfect  safety  in  flight. 

A.  Russell  Bond. 

THE  "TALKING  THREAD" 

The  first  phonograph  records  were  wax  cylinders 
that  had  to  be  handled  very  carefully  and  were 
very  bulky.  Then  the  disk  record  was  invented, 
and  it  proved  so  rugged  and  handy  that  the 
cylinder  record  had  to  give  way  to  it.    But  disk 


THE  MACHINE  THAT  MAKES  AND  REPRODUCES 
THE "THREAD " RECORD 


records  are  fragile  and  quite  liable  to  crack  if 
dropped. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  disk  record,  an  inventor 
has  recently  brought  out  a  "thread"  record,  which 
is  so  compact  that  a  five-minute  talk  may  be 
coiled  in  a  watch  case.  The  thread  is  made  of  a 
special  composition,  and  on  it  the  point  of  a 
recording  needle  cuts  the  record  in  the  same  way 
that  the  ordinary  recording  needle  cuts  its  record 
on  a  disk  or  cylinder.  Then  the  thread  is  run 
through  the  machine  under  a  reproducing  needle, 
and  the  thread  gives  back  the  sounds  that  have 
been  recorded  upon  it. 

One  thing  that  has  to  be  guarded  against  is 
twist.  If  the  thread  turns  over  on  its  side,  the 
reproducing  needle  will  not  bear  on  the  record; 
and  so  care  must  be  taken  to  run  the  thread 
through  with  the  record  side  always  uppermost. 
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Any  ordinary  thread  will  twist,  because  it  is  made 
up  of  twisted  fibers;  but  the  inventor  calls  this 
thread  "structureless"— that  is,  it  has  no  twisted 
fibers  in  it,  and  hence  it  can  be  wound  up  or  reeled 
off  without  showing  any  tendency  to  twist. 

The  advantages  of  this  kind  of  a  record  are 
apparent.  Instead  of  writing  a  letter  to  your 
friend,  you  may  put  your  message  on  a  thread 
and  send  it  to  him  or  her  by  mail. 

A.  Russell  Bond. 


THE  STARS  IN  MAY 

The  constellations  whose  acquaintance  we  will 
make  this  month  are  ones  that  will  be  found  on 
or  near  the  meridian  between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  during  the  first  two  weeks 
of  May.  In  the  course  of  the  month  these  star- 
groups  will  gradually  shift  westward,  their  places 
near  the  meridian  being  taken  at  the  same  hour 
by  other  groups  of  stars  now  in  the  eastern  sky. 

Ursa  Major,  the  Great  Bear,  and  Ursa  Minor, 
the  Lesser  Bear,  or,  as  they  are  more  familiarly 
called,  the  Big  Dipper  and  the  Little  Dipper,  are 
the  best  known  of  all  the  constellations  visible 
in  northern  latitudes.  .They  are  called  circum- 
polar  constellations,  which  means  "around-the- 
pole,"  and  above  forty  degrees  north  latitude 
they  never  set,  but  can  be  seen  at  all  hours  of  the 
night  and  at  all  times  of  the  year.  In  winter 
evenings  they  lie  below  the  pole  and  near  the 
horizon,  and  so  are  usually  hidden  more  or  less 
from  view  by  trees  or  buildings.  It  is  during  the 
evenings  of  late  spring  and  summer  that  these 
two  constellations  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage 
high  in  the  sky  above  the  pole.  If  you  look  due 
north  at  the  time  mentioned,  you  will  find  them. 

The  two  stars  in  the  bowl  of  the  Big  Dipper, 
through  which  an  arrow  is  drawn  in  the  chart, 
are  called  the  Pointers,  because  an  imaginary  line 
drawn  through  these  two  stars  and  continued  a 
distance  about  equal  to  the  length  of  the  Big 
Dipper  brings  us  to  the  star  Polaris,  or  the  North 
star,  at  the  end  of  the  handle  of  the  Little  Dipper, 
which  is  very  close  to  the  north  pole  of  the  heavens, 
the  direction  in  which  the  earth's  axis  points. 
The  pole  lies  on  the  line  connecting  the  star  at 
the  bend  in  the  handle  of  the  Big  Dipper  with 
Polaris  and  is  only  one  degree  distant  from  the 
pole-star. 

The  distance  between  the  Pointers  is  five 
degrees  of  arc,  and  the  distance  from  the  more 
northerly  of  these  two  stars  to  Polaris  is  nearly 
thirty  degrees.  We  may  find  it  useful  to  remem- 
ber this  in  estimating  distances  between  objects 
in  the  heavens. 

At  the  equator  the  pole-star  lies  in  the  horizon ; 
at  the  north  pole  of  the  earth  it  is  in  the  zenith 


or  directly  over  head.  Its  altitude  or  height 
above  the  horizon  is  always  equal  to  the  latitude 
of  the  place.  As  we  travel  northward  from  the 
equator  toward  the  pole  we  see  Polaris  higher  and 
higher  in  the  sky.  In  New  York  the  distance  of 
Polaris  from  the  horizon  is  forty  degrees,  which  is 
the  latitude  of  this  city. 

The  Pointers  indicate  the  direction  of  true 
North,  while  the  height  of  Polaris  above  the  hori- 
zon gives  us  our  latitude. 

These  kindly  stars  direct  us  by  night  when  we 
are  uncertain  of  our  bearings,  whether  we  travel 
by  land  or  sea  or  air.  They  are  the  friends  and 
aids  of  navigators,  explorers,  and  aviators,  who 
often  turn  to  them  for  guidance  by  night. 

The  star  at  the  bend  in  the  handle  of  the  Big 
Dipper,  called  Mizar,  is  of  special  interest.  If  you 
have  good  eyesight,  you  will  see  close  to  it  a  faint 
star.  This  is  Alcor,  which  is  the  Arabic  word  for 
"The  Test."  The  two  stars  are  often  called  the 
Horse  and  the  Rider. 

Mizar  and  Alcor  form  what  is  known  as  a  wide 
double  star.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  widest  of  all 
double  stars.  All  stars  are  really  suns,  like  ours, 
but  many  stars  in  the  heavens  that  appear  single 
to  us  are  shown  by  the  telescope  to  be  double  or 
even  triple  or  multiple.  They  consist  of  two  or 
more  suns  revolving  about  a  common  center, 
known  as  their  center  of  gravity. 

Sometimes  the  suns  are  so  close  together  that 
even  the  most  powerful  telescope  will  not  separate 
them.  Then  a  most  wonderful  little  instrument, 
called  the  spectroscope,  steps  in  and  analyzes  the 
light  of  the  stars  and  shows  which  are  double  and 
which  are  single.  A  star  shown  to  be  double  by 
the  spectroscope,  but  not  by  the  telescope,  is 
called  a  spectroscopic  double  star. 

Mizar  is  of  historic  interest  as  being  the  first 
double  star  to  be  detected  with  the  telescope.  A 
'  very  small  telescope  will  split  Mizar  up  into  two 
stars,  and  these  two  stars,  or  suns,  are  known  to 
be  only  twenty-five  million  miles  apart.  The 
brighter  of  the  two  is  a  spectroscopic  double 
besides,  which  means  that  it  is  really  two  suns 
instead  of  one,  but  the  distance  between  the  two 
is  so  small  that  even  the  telescope  cannot  separate 
them.  About  this  system  of  three  suns  which  we 
know  as  the  star  Mizar,  the  faint  star  Alcor 
revolves  at  a  distance  from  them  equal  to  sixteen 
thousand  times  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the 
sun! 

Polaris  also  is  a  double  star  that  can  be  easily 
'  separated  into  two  stars  by  means  of  a  small 
telescope,  and  the  brighter  of  the  two  has  been 
shown  by  the  spectroscope  to  be  three  suns  in- 
stead of  one.  It  is  now  known  that  there  are 
many  stars  in  the  heavens  which  are  made  up 
of  two  or  more  suns  close  together. 
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To  complete  the  outline  of  the  Great  Bear,  it 
is  necessary  to  include  faint  stars  to  the  east, 
which  form  the  head  of  the  Bear,  and  other  faint 
stars  to  the  south,  which  form  the  feet,  but  these 
are  all  inconspicuous  and  of  little  general  interest. 

If  we  follow  the  imaginary  line  drawn  through 
the  Pointers  in  a  southerly  direction  about  forty- 


The  constellations  are  groups  of  stars  in  the 
background,  against  which  we  see  the  compara- 
tively near-by  planets  projected.  The  planets 
may  appear  to  be  in  the  constellations,  but  they 
are  not  of  them.  They  gradually  pass  on  to 
another  part  of  the  heavens  as  they  journey 
around  the  sun;  and  if  we  watch  the  positions  of 
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THE  CONSTELLATIONS:  LEO;  URSA  MAJOR  AND  URSA  MINOR;  CORVUS  AND  CRATER.  TO  USE  THESE  CHARTS, 
HOLD  THEM  IN  A  HORIZONTAL  POSITION  ABOVE  THE  EYES  OR  OVERHEAD,  WITH  N  POINTING  TO  THE  NORTH 


five  degrees,  we  come  to  Leo,  the  Lion,  one  of  the 
zodiacal  constellations  through  which  pass  the 
sun,  moon,  and  planets  in  their  circuit  of  the 
heavens. 

At  present  this  constellation  is  particularly 
conspicuous  through  the  presence  in  it  of  two 
brilliant  planets,  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  which  we 
do  not  show  on  the  chart  of  Leo  since  they  are 
seen  within  the  bounds  of  this  constellation  only 
temporarily  and  will  pass  out  of  it  within  a  few 
months. 

Jupiter  is  the  brightest  object  to  be  seen  in  the 
heavens  at  this  time,  far  surpassing  Saturn  in 
brilliancy,  as  well  as  Regulus,  the  beautiful  white 
star  which  marks  the  heart  of  Leo  and  the  handle 
of  the  Sickle.  This  sickle-shaped  group  also 
outlines  the  head  of  the  Lion. 

The  two  planets  are  at  this  time  only  about 
nine  degrees  apart  and  a  few  degrees  south  of  the 
line  that  connects  Regulus  with  Denebola,  the 
star  that  is  in  the  tail  of  Leo. 

Planets  are  dark  bodies  shining  only  by  reflected 
light  from  our  sun,  while  the  stars  are  themselves 
suns,  shining  by  their  own  light.  Saturn  and 
Jupiter  appear  brighter  than  the  stars  simply 
because  they  are,  comparatively,  so  near  to  us. 
So  much  nearer  are  the  planets  than  the  stars 
that  the  light  from  them  takes  only  a  few 
minutes  to  reach  us,  while  the  light  of  the  stars 
takes  years.  The  stars  are  in  reality  moving 
rapidly  through  space,  but  they  appear  immov- 
able for  centuries  because  their  distance  from  the 
sun  and  his  planets  is  so  tremendously  great. 


Jupiter  and  Saturn  from  month  to  month,  we 
shall  see  for  ourselves  that  they  are  moving  past 
the  star-groups  in  which  they  appear  to  be  tempo- 
rarily located. 

There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  the 
constellation  Leo,  as  its  peculiar  sickle-shaped 
group  of  bright  stars  makes  it  distinctive  from  all 
others.  At  the  time  we  have  mentioned,  it  will 
lie  a  little  to  the  southwest  of  the  zenith.  Leo  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  constellations  and  is  al- 
ways associated  with  the  spring  months  because 
it  is  then  high  in  the  sky  in  the  evening. 

Due  south  of  Denebola  about  thirty  degrees, 
we  shall  find  the  small  star-group  known  as  Crater, 
the  Cup,  which  is  composed  of  rather  faint  and 
inconspicuous  stars.  Just  east  of  Crater  is  the 
group  known  as  Corvus,  the  Crow,  which  forms 
a  very  characteristic  little  four-sided  figure  of 
stars  differing  very  little  from  one  another  in 
brightness. 

These  two  star-groups  lie  far  to  the  south  in  our 
latitudes;  but  if  we  lived  twenty  degrees  south 
of  the  equator,  we  should  find  them  nearly  over- 
head at  this  time  of  year. 

Next  month  we  will  take  up  the  constellations 
that  lie  near  the  meridian  during  the  early  even- 
ing hours  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  June. 
We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  we  cannot 
become  acquainted  with  the  stars  through  books 
alone,  but  with  our  charts  in  hand,  must  go  out- 
doors and  discover  for  ourselves  the  various  star- 
groups  whose  acquaintance  we  wish  to  make. 

Isabel  M.  Lewis. 


THE  TIPTOE  TWINS'  FLOWER  FESTIVAL 


1.  SOME  INDIAN  POKE  THE  TWINS  ESPY 
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3.  SHY  LIVERWORTS  ARE  NOT  AFRAID, 
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5.  SPRING  BLOSSOMS  IN  PROCESSION  PASS, 
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2.  THEN  THIS  QUEER  "CABBAGE"  MEETS  THEIR  EYE. 
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4.  BUT  ASK  THEM  TO  THE  FLOWER  PARADE. 
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0.  TRIPPING  LIGHT  THROUGH  THE  MEADOW  GRASS. 
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ST.  NICHOLAS  LEAGUE 

A  STORY  OF  THE  ROAD 

BY  ELIZABETH  CLEAVELAND   (AGE  14) 

(Gold  Badge.  Silver  Badge  won  November,  igig) 
I  am  the  road.  Like  man,  I  am  born,  I  live,  nourish, 
wither,  and  die.  Like  man,  I  progress  with  the  centu- 
ries. I  spring  from  an  Indian  trail,  a  deer  path  leading 
to  a  pool;  I  spring  from  a  brook  bed;  I  am  crossed  off; 
I  grow  until  I  become  a  thriving  thoroughfare — a  high- 
way for  rich  and  poor,  good  and  bad,  big  and  little. 
The  primeval  warrior  made  me  to  become  a  short-cut 
to  his  cave;  the  Egyptian  put  me  to  good  use;  the  Greek 
made  me  beautiful;  and  the  Roman  gave  me  perfection. 

I  am  the  Appian  Way;  I  am  Fifth  Avenue;  I  am  the 
Lincoln  Highway — I  am  everything  that  gives  to  man 
a  route  to  progress  and  a  path  to  experience.  Lacking 
me,  mountains  would  not  have  been  crossed,  deserts 
would  remain  barren,  forests  uncut,  and  buildings  un- 
built. No  people  on  this  earth  survive  without  me 
excepting  the  Venetian.  The  horse  would  remain  use- 
less, the  automobile  uninvented,  if  it  were  not  for  me. 
Corduroy,  street,  trail,  path,  subway,  or  avenue,  over 
mountains,  stretched  across  measureless  prairies, 
plains  and  deserts,  through  cities  or  forests— anywhere 


and  everywhere.  I  am  a  road  and  lead  mankind— yet  I 
am  what  mankind  makes  me. 

Yea — great  is  the  romance  of  the  road ! 

A  SONG  OF  SPRING 
A  Rondel 

BY  ELEANOR  SLATER   (AGE   1 7) 

(Honor  Member) 
Springtime  comes  with  her  fair  face  glowing, — 

Star-eyed  Spring, — and  she  calls  to  me, 
Flying,  fleet,  with  her  bright  hair  flowing, 

Bearing  dew  from  the  shining  sea, 
And  she  sings  with  the  birds  and  the  breezes  blowing, 
Nursing  the  buds  on  a  leafing  tree. 

Springtime  comes  with  her  fair  face  glowing,  

Star-eyed  Spring, — and  she  calls  to  me. 
So  away  to  the  fields  where  the  flowers  are  growing, 

To  sip  the  dew  with  the  droning  bee; 
And  away  to  the  tree-crowned  hills  I  'm  going, 
To  race  where  the  sky-born  winds  run  free. 

Springtime  comes  with  her  fair  face  glowing,  

Star-eyed  Spring, — and  she  calls  to  me. 
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SPRING 

BY  RALPH  SARGENT  BAILEY  (AGE  1 6) 

(Silver  Badge) 

When  the  sorely  tried  commuter,  in  his  back-yard 
garden  plot, 

Starts  to  wildly  wield  the  rake  and  hoe  and  spade; 
When  the  ever  bashful  lover  takes  the  blue  forget-me-not 
With  youthful  ardor  to  his  chosen  maid; 

When  the  portly  cotton  magnate  grumbles  at  a  ninety- 
eight. 

And  says  his  breakfast  put  him  off  his  game; 
When  the  rubber-booted  angler,  with  his  rod  and  reel 
and  bait. 

Splashes  gravely  in  pursuit  of  fishy  fame; 

When  the  bone-begoggled  student  dumps  his  books 
upon  the  floor. 
Arid  tells  the  world  he 's  out  to  have  his  fling; 
Just  recall  that  vanquished  Winter  has  indeed  gone 
out  the  door; 
Just  remember,  gentle  reader,  that  it 's  Spring. 

A  STORY  OF  THE  ROAD 
(A  True  Story) 

BY  CLAIRE  FAITOUTE   (AGE  12) 

(Silver  Badge) 

Mother,  Daddy,  and  I  left  Chicago  at  seven  o'clock 
one  night  in  midwinter,  on  the  Overland  Limited  for 
San  Francisco.  We  were  in  the  observation  car,  which 
is  the  last  one,  and  we  had  a  drawing-room  in  the  center 
of  the  car. 

Two  nights  later  we  were  awakened  at  about  one- 
thirty  by  a  terrible  crash.  Every  one  was  startled,  and 
as  soon  as  possible  we  got  up  to  investigate,  and  found 
that  we  were  at  the  top  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in  a 
driving  blizzard,  and  the  snow  was  so  deep  that  the  tele- 
graph-wires rested  on  the  snow!  And  the  car  was  ele- 
vated ten  feet  with  the  engine  of  the  snow-plow,  which 
had  been  following  us,  under  it,  with  the  front  of  the 
snow-plow  right  through  the  car  up  to  the  writing- 
desk.  We  all  moved  into  the  smoking-car,  and  our  car, 
called  Black  Beauty,  was  left  with  the  snow-plow  in  the 
mountains. 

The  train  had  a  powerful  light  on  the  end;  and  when 
questioned  why  he  did  not  see  this  light,  the  engineer 
of  the  snow-plow  said  that  he  had  been  working  for 
forty-eight  hours  without  sleep  and  had  gone  to  sleep 
in  the  engine. 

Luckily  no  one  was  hurt  except  one  man,  who  had 
his  knee  fractured. 

Now  Mother  always  looks  to  see  if  the  car  Black 
Beauty  is  on  our  train,  because  we  afterward  heard 
that  that  car  had  had  many  accidents,  and  everybody 
considered  it  an  unlucky  car. 

ON  THE  ROAD 

BY  ANNE  WALDRON  (AGE  1 5) 

(Gold  Badge.    Silver  Badge  won  May,  IQ20) 
"Then  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school. 

("As  You  Like  It":  Act  II,  Scene  7) 
There  you  have  the  tale  entire;  for  that  self-same 
school-boy  creeps  along  another  road — The  Road  to 
Learning.  He  ascends  with  more  or  less  facility  the 
long  upward  pull  of  grammar  school.  Then  he  reaches 
a  door,  and  above  it  is  written  "Latin  Grammar."  O 
young  pilgrim,  the  mountains  grow  very  rough!  Also 
there  is  another  gate  called  "Algebra,"  from  which  he 


plunges  from  Latin  Ridge  into  a  slough  which  rivals 
that  of  the  famous  Christian.  From  the  algebraic  slough 
he  struggles  (possibly  with  the  help  of  one  who  has 
passed  that  way  before  and  is  familiar  with  its  twists 
and  turns).  Over  History  and  English  does  he  plod- 
looking  continually  up  toward  his  goal,  college  credit, 
for  to  the  strongest  fall  the  fruits  of  battle.  Latin  Ridge 
is  becoming  almost  level,  with  only  a  few  steep  places 


"REFLECTIONS."    BY  EMMA  DANIELS,  AGE  15-    (SILVER  BADGE) 


here  and  there.  English  and  History  are  merging  into 
a  broad  meadow-land. 

In  the  next  period  of  his  pilgrimage  is  opened  unto 
him  "Modern  Languages."  Over  the  slopes  of  Chem- 
istry, slaying  the  dragon  Geometry  with  the  sword 
Common  Sense,  onward  and  upward  he  climbs,  till  at 
length  he  passes  through  the  portals  of  college.  On- 
ward he  struggles  and  still  upward,  but  climbing  now 
the  mountains  upon  which  he  has  determined.  Then 
at  last  he  halts,  holding  in  his  hand  his  diploma,  and, 
standing  at  the  top,  looks  back — and  laughs! 

A  SONG  OF  SPRING 

BY  HELEN  R.   OHL   (AGE  17) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Oh,  springtime  in  the  South!  where  at  the  morn 

The  mocking-bird  trills  forth  a  carol  gay; 
Where  through  the  trees  the  cardinal  is  borne 

On  flaming  wings.    And,  like  a  golden  ray, 
The  wild  canary  glows  'mid  dark-green  pines; 

The  querulous  catbird  mews  in  fragrant  haunts; 

The  dogwood  all  its  whitened  banners  flaunts; 
The  dainty  iris  grows — its  bright  gold  shines; 
Its  purple  vies  with  neighboring  violets'  tints; 

The  trumpet-flower  sends  forth  blood-red  gleams; 
The  scented  jasmine  like  the  sunshine  glints; 

The  sweet,  white  violet  dwells  by  mossy  streams; 
The  sapphire  sky  shades  into  amethyst; 
Oh  southern  spring!  with  thee  I  '11  keep  my  tryst. 
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IN  BLOSSOM  TIME— AN  ACROSTIC 

BY  MARGARET  HUMPHREY   (AGE  13) 

(Gold  Badge.    Silver  Badge  won  February,  1020) 
Is  there  other  time  so  dear? 
Never,  throughout  all  the  year! 

Bluebells  sway  on  slender  stems, 

Lilies  glow — pale,  pearly  gems; 

Orchids'  opalescent  hues 

Shine  in  the  swamp.    Wet  with  spring  dews 

Sweet  May-flowers  blow  in  hidden  places, 

Or  daisies  fill  all  open  spaces. 

Many  the  cowslips  'round  the  spring; 

The  birds  thro'  flutt'ring  petals  sing. 
In  every  land  the  folk  love  May. 
Mid  blossoms  sweet  the  children  play; 
Ever  will  blossom  time  be  gay! 


IMay 


ON  THE  ROAD— A  TRUE  STORY 

BY  PAUL  WHITE   (AGE   1 2) 

(Silver  Badge) 

Two  days  last  summer  I  hauled  lumber  from  a  planing- 
miU  in  east  Texas  to  a  farm  about  seven  miles  away 
It  took  a  whole  day  to  make  a  round  trip,  counting 
waiting  for  lumber  to  be  planed.  I  had  company  be- 
cause four  wagons  were  hauling  the  same  as  I. 

Nothing  happened  the  first  day;  but  on  the  second. 
Mr.  Balcom  and  I  took  a  short  cut  home.  As  we  came 
down  a  small  sandy  hill  I  noticed  my  lumber  slipping 
forward.  I  tried  to  stop  the  team,  but  the  lumber  slid 
1  Tdo?°nRthem-    ™ey  Started  r™S-    What  was 

hict  wood  °  T^6  la"en    1  PUll6d  my  team  into  the 

ground     Th  T,S  3  hard  jar-!  was  on  t'Ke 

ground.    The  wagon  had  run  into  a  stump,  breaking 

two  trace-chains,  and  the  coupling-pole.    I  was  unhurt! 


BY  JACOB  JANKOWITZ,  AGE  IS 
(SILVER  BADGE) 


BY  DOROTHY  H.  ANDERSON,  AGE  17 
(SILVER  BADGE) 


A  STORY  OF  THE  ROAD 

BY  RUTH  BUFFINGTON'   (AGE  13) 

The  road  that  leads  through  Concord  is  a  winding  one, 
passing  by  many  interesting  places 

A  little  way  into  the  town  is  Louisa  May  Alcott's 
home.    On  each  side  of  the  doorway  stands  a  huge  e  m 

wilUe! l  u  ?  CUSt°m  long  ago  for  the  husband  and 

wife  each  to  plant  a  tree  by  the  doorway.)  The  house  is 
an  old,  brown,  weather-beaten  one.  let  back  a  little 
way,  in  the  woods  behind  the  house,  is  Mr.  Alcott's 
ittle  school-house.  It  is  very  plain,  quaint,  and  old- 
fashioned.  Within  the  house  we  see  the  smah  attic 
room  where  Miss  Alcott  wrote  "Little  Women 

We  then  leave  the  house  and  again  follow  the  twisting 
road,  past  Hawthorne's  "Old  Manse."  It.  too,  is  brown 
and  weather-beaten.  About  a  block  away  is  a  white 
budding  with  bright  green  blinds-a  true  old  New 
Eng  and  home.    It  is  where  Emerson  lived 

We  ride  on  for  a  time,  passing  all  the  quaint,  queer 
houses  and  see  on  his  pedestal  in  the  middle  of  the 

threeminnfebef°re        ^  N°rth  ^  » 

the  m mute-man,  erected  in  honor  of  the  soldiers  who 

bu tThJ  h  H  6h  ?  d-  N°rth  BHdge  haS  been  to™  down 
it     What  1  P      j  »  'ts  P>a«  is  said  to  be  much  like 

I  ,  J        famed  °f  thE  St°ry  °f  the  roads  of  Concord 
L  snail  never  forget. 


BY  DOROTHY  VAN  GORDER, 
AGE   14.      (SILVER  BADGE) 


A  SONG  OF  SPRING 

BY  MARGARET  W.   HALL   (AGE   1 4) 

(Silver  Badge) 

'TiLhehigh;h0v/°fr  the  blossoming  spring-time 
And  heigh-ho  for  the  golden  day; 

T  is  heigh-ho  for  the  greening  wild-woods 
And  a  song  for  the  month  o'  May. 

Oh  there  's  joy  all  'round  about  us; 

There 's  joy  in  the  babbling  brook; 
there  s  joy  in  the  birds'  mad  carol- 

Joy  dwells  in  the  woodland  nook  ' 
So  heigh-ho  for  the  birds  a-mating 

And  heigh-ho  for  the  blossoming  fields 
And  a  song  for  all  the  pleasure 

Our  joyous  springtime  yields. 

There  's  a  whisper  in  the  south-wind, 

"Oh,  cast  your  cares  away  I 
Come,  frolic  with  me  in  the  meadow; 

With  me,  be  glad  and  gay'" 
So  heigh-ho  for  the  blossoming  springtime, 

And  heigh-ho  for  the  golden  day; 
Heigh-ho  for  the  greening  wild-woo'ds 

And  a  song  for  the  month  o'  May 
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BY  EVA  C.  STEVENS,  AGE  II 


BY  ERIKA  PETERS,  AGE  14.     (GOLD  BADGE. 
SILVER  BADGE  WON  JANUARY,   192 1) 


BY  ALICE  MCNEAL,  AGE  14 
(SILVER  BADGE) 


"REFLECTIONS" 


A  STORY  OF  THE  ROAD 


BY  MARY  E.   BALLARD   (AGE   1 5) 

(Silver  Badge) 

We  were  riding  slowly  up  one  of  the  steepest  inclines 
of  the  Mohawk  Trail  when  the  engine  suddenly  stopped. 
Fortunately,  Father  was  able  to  find  the  trouble,  and 
while  he  repaired  the  break  we  walked  on  up  the  moun- 
tain road  to  "explore."  We  came  upon  a  path  which, 
from  appearances,  had  not  been  used  for  some  time, 
and,  to  our  surprise,  Louise  seemed  to  grow  excited. 
"I  've  seen  it  at  last!"  she  cried. 

"Seen  what?"  we  asked  in  amazement. 

"Why,  don't  you  know?  This  is  the  place  where  the 
road  branches  off  and  meets  the  trail  of  the  Mohawk 
Indians!"  she  replied. 

After  we  had  calmed  down  to  some  extent,  she  told 
us  the  story. 

"Every  year,  when  the  Mohawk  Indians  crossed 
from  the  Hudson  River  to  the  Connecticut  River  to 
catch  the  salmon  which  came  up  the  Connecticut  from 
the  Sound,  they  followed  this  same  trail. 

"It  happened  that  this  trail  crossed  Florida  Mountain 
and  proved  the  easiest  route  of  travel  from  one  side  to 
the  other;  so  when  a  road  was  built,  the  engineers 
naturally  followed  the  old  trail.  In  some  places,  where 
it  was  too  steep,  the  trail  was  left  for  a  short  distance; 


and  this  path  is  one  of  the  places  where  it  was  too  steep 
to  follow." 

"Oh!"  was  all  that  we  could  say.  "To  think  of  seeing 
a.  real  Indian  trail!" 

"And  that  is  n't  all,  either,"  said  Louise;  "for  this 
very  road  passes  over  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  the  longest 
railroad  tunnel  in  the  United  States!" 

We  were  quite  startled  when  Father  came  up  with 
the  automobile,  for  the  thought  of  being  on  an  Indian 
trail  had  made  us  alert  to  all  sounds. 

After  telling  Father  the  story  we  turned  our  atten- 
tion to  "the  road." 

A  SONG  OF  SPRING 

BY  MARGARET  C.   SCHNIDLER   (AGE  14) 

(Cold  Badge.    Silver  Badge  won  January,  IQ21) 
Fairyland  is  all  awake,  for  I  see  the  grasses  shake 
Where  the  little  people  go.    Lightly  dancing  to  and  fro, 
Round  about  the  fairy  ring,  in  the  long  warm  nights  of 
spring. 

In  the  center,  on  the  ground,  Queen  Titania  is  found, 
With  her  consort,  Oberon,  who  a  toadstool  sits  upon. 
Peter  Pan  his  pipes  will  blow  as  they  circling  round 
him  go. 

Weirdly  high  and  shrill  pipes  he  for  the  fairy  company. 
When  such  music  he  will  make,  fairyland  is  all  awake. 


BY  ALEXANDER  GMELIN,   AGE  13. 


(HONOR  MEMBER) 

"REFLECTIONS" 


BY  JESSIE   F.   SIMPSON,   AGE  14 
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ETHEL  FULPER,  AGE  I 
(SILVER  BADGE) 


'  JOYCE  PORTER,  AGE   1  . 

'REFLECTIONS" 


BY  ELIZABETH  A.  MARSH,  AGE  14 


IN  BLOSSOM  TIME 

BY   RAE  YERRILI.   (AGE  13) 

{Cold  Badge.    Silver  Badge  won  January,  102 1) 
Across  the  meadows  garbed  in  green,  where  the  wild 

narcissus  grow 
And  snowdrops  peep  from  shady  nooks,  like  flakes  of 

sparkling  snow; 
Where  rosy  petals  from  the  trees  are  strewn  upon  the 

grass, 

Proserpina,  Herald  of  Spring,  will,  dancing  lightly,  pass. 
The  swallowtails,  in  yellow  coats  all  trimmed  with 

black  and  blue, 
Will  court  the  golden  daffodils— they  're  lovers  fond 

and  true. 

The  little  brook  runs  babbling  on  and  ripples  down  the 
hill, 

Now  murmuring  in  gladsome  song  and  blithesome, 
happy  trill. 

The  little  birds  burst  out' in  song,—  for  all  is  wondrous 
gay, — 

While  in  the  pasture  just  ahead  are  little  lambs  at  play 
1  he  zephyrs  sing  their  song  of  love  and  drift  among  the 
trees ; 

The  little  white-caps  on  the  sea  are  dancing  in  the 
breeze. 

The  bell  up  there  in  the  belfry  tall  peals  out  its  joyful 
chime; 

It  seems  to  say:  "  'T  is  Spring!  't  is  Spring!— and  this 
is  blossom  time!" 

A  STORY  OF  THE  ROAD 

BY  DOROTHY   V.   A.  FULLER   (AGE   1 7) 

(Honor  Member) 
"Senor,"  Amelio,  the  squat  little  Mexican  rider,  was 
speaking  to  his  thoroughbred,  "Senor,  the  bandidos  are 
after  us!  Cielost  And  I  have  promised  you  to  el  Senor 
[the  master]  safe  at  Juarez  by  to-morrow  night.  Cielos 
again !  They  are  closer,  mi  Senor;  they  are  after  you  O 
mi  Caballol" 

A  long  stretch  of  desert  lay  in  front  of  horse  and  rider- 
a  longer  stretch  behind.    A  little  gully  and  a  stream 


bed  were  farther  on.  Amelio  seemed  to  know  the  place 
He  dismounted  there  and  began  unsaddling  Senor.  As 
he  did  so,  he  chuckled: 

"Now  for  the  transformation,  Novio  miol  Anda!"  He 
led  the  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  stream  bed  and  pointed 
to  the  mud.  "Lie  down!"  A  Mexican  thoroughbred 
never  hesitates.  Down  he  went  into  the  mud  "Roll'" 
Senor  rolled.  Then  the  keen  little  groom  produced 
.  some  shears  and  went  to  work. 

Meanwhile,  the  ring  of  horses'  hoofs  was  rapidly  ' 
coming  nearer.    The  hoof-beats  echoed  through  the 
cactus  aisles  of  the  desert. 

When  the  bandidos  came  up  to  Amelio  they  saw  a 
very  ragged  fellow  cutting  wood,  and  an  old,  decrepit 
nag  standing  listlessly  by.  The  leader  addressed  the 
peon  m  voluble,  disrespectful  Spanish.  Had  he  seen  a 
horse,  a  fine  horse,  pass  that  way?  They  had  lost  one— 
a  wonderful  animal.  He  did  n't  know?  He  was  "un 
bobo"  [a  stupid  fellow]  then!  And  on  the  fierce-looking 
bandidos  rode. 

When  they  were  out  of  sight,  Amelio  turned  to  the 
muddy,  unkempt  beast.  "Senor,"  he  said,  in  high  good 
humor,  "we  are  actors  as  good  as  those  at  El  Teatro  de 
Mejico,  no  es  verdad?  [Is  it  not  true?]  No,  Senor,  we 
shall  not  stop  to  wash.  Ahora!" 

And  they  took  the  road,  at  the  pace  of  a  thorough- 
bred only,  toward  Juarez  across  the  desert. 


REFLECTIONS. ' 


BY  MEDORA  THOMSON,  AGE  -13 
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A  SONG  OF  SPRING 

BY   BILLY  CARMAN   (AGE  15) 

(Silver  Badge) 
When  the  sky  has  lost  its  grayness 

And  the  sun  shines  bright  again; 
When  the  smell  of  green  things  growing 

Seems  to  follow  close  the  rain. 
Then  I  hear  the  soft  winds  whisper, 

Light  as  birds  upon  the  wing, 
And  they  murmur  sweetly  to  me 

Just  the  one  word.  "Spring!" 

When  the  trees  have  gained  the  grandeur 

That  they  lost  with  winter's  show, 
And  the  plum-trees  with  their  blossoms 

Heavy  laden,  bend  more  low, 
Then  the  brooklet,  rushing  onward, 

Pausing  in  his  course  to  sing, 
While  I  listen,  softly  whispers 

Just  the  one  word.  "Spring!" 

When  the  robins  in  the  orchard 

Sing  with  joy  of  mating-time, 
With  the  help  of  Mother  Nature 

Heaven  and  Earth  are  sure  to  rhyme. 
As  I  sit  there,  musing,  dreaming, 

Happier  than  any  king, 
Comes  a  child  who  whispers  softly 

Just  the  one  word,  "Spring!" 

IN  BLOSSOM  TIME 

BY   DOROTHY  JAYNE   (AGE   1 5) 

(Silver  Badge) 
A  breeze  that  was  sailing  through  tree-tops  one  day 
Saw  an  orchard  asleep — 'T  was  the  middle  of  May. 
He  said  with  a  wink,  "I  see 't  is  my  duty 
To  awake  with  a  kiss  this  old  sleeping  beauty" 
So  softly  he  whispered,  "Wake  up,  my  old  dear; 
It  's  the  spring  of  the  year.    Time  for  the  blossoms  is 
near. 

I  invite  all  the  blossoms  and  bid  them  be  gay." 
And  he  gave  her  a  kiss  ere  he  sped  on  his  way. 

The  blossoms  came  forth  as  soft  as  caresses, 
Gaily  decked  out  in  their  dear  little  dresses; 
And  the  lazy  brown  orchard  that  zephyr  had  kissed 
Was  hidden  as  tho'  by  a  lacy  white  mist. 
When  the  breeze  saw  the  blossoms,  he  made  them  a 
bow. 

And  they  all  dropped  him  curtsies,  as  blossoms- know 
how. 

Then  he  whistled  a  gay  little  tune,  if  you  please. 
And  the  blossoms  all  nodded  and  danced  with  the 
breeze. 

ON  THE  ROAD 

BY  MARY  J.  FOLSOM  (AGE  15) 

(Silver  Badge) 

It  was  early  Christmas  morning  in  nineteen-seventeen, 
and  over  bumps  and  holes.  Sergeant  DeNyse  was 
driving  his  big  truck.  How  gloomy  and  wet  it  was! 
And  what  a  beast  of  a  place  for  a  fellow  to  be,  anyway! 
But  it  was  war,  so,  trying  to  keep  in  mind  the  box 
from  home  which  was,  no  doubt,  awaiting  him,  the 
sergeant  drove  on. 

"What  's  this?"  asked  Private  Ted  Conroy,  who 
was  with  him,  straining  his  neck  for  a  better  view  of 
some  trucks  coming  toward  them. 

In  a  few  minutes  Sergeant  DeNyse  drew  up  alongside 
of  the  first  truck,  that  had  just  been  stopped  by  its  driver. 

"Fifty-first  Pioneer!"  announced  one  of  the  nevv- 


"ready."    by  otho  b. 
blake,  age  16 
(honor  member) 


'READY.        BY  EDWARD  G.  MURPHY, 
AGE  13.     (HONOR  MEMBER) 


comers,  and  the  blue-eyed  ser- 
geant's face  fairly  beamed. 
"Oh,  boy!"  he  breathed.    "Could  it  be  possible?" 
Then,  aloud,  he  called  out: 

"Private  Will  DeNyse  happen  to  be  in  the  bunch. 
Buddy?"  and  he  scanned  the  other  trucks  expectantly. 

"Sure  thing,  Art!"  came  a  new  voice. 

It  was  n't  long  before  the  two  brothers  were  grasping 
each  other's  hands,  and  Private  Conroy  gazed  upon 
them  with  a  lump  in  his  throat. 

"For  the  love  of  Mike,"  the  sergeant  was  blurting 
out,  "I  've  been  looking  for  you  since  spring!" 

Private  Will  did  not  trust  himself  to  answer  at  once, 
but  when  he  did,  it  was  rather  chokily. 

"On  Christmas  day  at  that,  old  chap,"  he  answered. 
"Glory!  But  Mother  will  be  glad!" 

IN  BLOSSOM  TIME;  or,  DA  LANDA  SPREENG 

HELEN  GRACE  DAVIE   (AGE  l6) 

(Gold  Badge.    Silver  Badge  won  May,  1020) 
Da  lady  from  da  "Settlament"  ees  com' 

An'  ask  eef  she  can  tak'  us  out  wan  day — 
Ma  leetla  brudder  Angelo  an'  me — 

For  see  da  pretta  field',  an'  run  an'  play 
Off  from  da  dirta,  smala  street' 
Were  birda,  flower',  an'  tree'  wan  no  can  meet, 
To  nice-a  land  w'ere  eet  ees  bright  an'  clean. 
An'  evra  theeng  ees  sweet  an'  fresh  an'  green. 

Da  lady  say:  "Da  Spreeng  ees  here — enjoy!" 

We  chasa  den  da  butterfly  an'  bee; 
We  runna.  laugha — ah!  so  free  an'  gay, 

We  ees  so  happy — Angelo  an'  me. 
A  birda  sudden  from  da  grass  ees  spreeng, 
Eet  fly  up  vera  high,  an'  seeng  an'  seeng, 
So  warma  ees  da  sun,  so  blue  da  sky, 
So  pretta  all — I  mos'  baygeen  to  cry. 


Da  kinda  lady  call  at  las'  an'  say: 

"Night  ees  com'  soon — an'  chil'ren  home  mus' 
But  firs'  we  peeck  da  pretta  buncha  flower' 

For  our  poor  Mama — Angelo  an'  me. 

Back  here  ees  Mama  seeck — da  baby  too; 
Da  room  so  dark,  so  small  no  sun  com'  thro. 
Steel  een  my  heart  I  hear  da  birda  seeng — 
Eet  seem'  to  say,  "Not  far  da  Landa  Spreeng!" 


be! 
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A  STORY  OF  THE  ROAD 

BY   ELINOR  WELCH   (AGE  10) 

(Gold  Badge.  Silver  Badge  won  February,  1021) 
One  morning,  Edith  Long  was  out  in  a  sleigh  with  her 
grandfather  on  one  of  the  country  roads  near  Boston. 
She  was  not  in  a  very  good  humor,  and  as  the  road  was 
both  long  and  muddy,  she  began  to  get  tired  of  just 
sitting  and  not  getting  anywhere  and  cried  impatiently, 
What  a  stupid  road  this  is!" 
Her  grandfather  smiled  and  said,  "Well,  perhaps  it 
is.  But  if  you  knew  what  this  road  knows,  you  would 
think  better  of  it." 

"What  this  road  knows?"  Edith  repeated.  "What 
does  this  road  know,  Grandfather?"  she  added  eagerly. 

Mr.  Long,  glad  to  see  Edith's  good  humor  return, 
replied,  "Some  hundred  odd  years  ago,  Paul  Revere 
made  his  famous  ride  over  this  road;  many  small  skirm- 
ishes were  fought  here,  and  last,  but  not  least,  this  road 
was  included  in  one  of  the  most  important  secrets  of 
this  town,  for  not  far  from  here  is  a  tremendous  rock  in 
which  is  a  tunnel  where  many  kegs  of  powder  were  hid- 
den during  the  Revolutionary  War." 

"But,  Grandfather,"  interposed  Edith.  "How  do 
you  know  where  the  powder  was  kept?  You  were  n't 
alive  in  the  Revolution." 

"Because  my  grandfather,  who  was  a  colonel  then 
told  my  father,  and  he  told  me,"  answered  Mr.  Long' 
"And  now,"  he  concluded,  "would  you  like  to  go  over 
and  see  the  rock  where  the  powder  was  kept?" 

"I  should  think  so!"  replied  Edith;  "and  I  take  back 
all  I  said  about  this  being  a  stupid  road." 


A  STORY  OF  A  ROAD 

BY  VIRGINIA  MCVAY   (AGE   1 5) 

(The  Road  of  the  Loving  Heart) 
Far  away  on  a  little  island,  unimportant  and  remote 
from  civilization,  runs  such  a  road  as  is  not  to  be  seen 
in  the  most  powerful  countries  of  the  world. 

Once,  a  Scotchman  came  to  this  island,  near  to  death 
and  wishing,  because  of  the  favorable  climate,  to  spend 
his  last  days  there.  He  bought  a  plantation  and  settled 
down  quietly,  but  soon  he  became  interested  in  the 
affairs  of  the  natives.  The  two  sides  could  not  agree 
and  there  was  continual  strife.  It  was  this  exile  from 
his  own  land  who  helped  them,  advised  them,  and  gave 
them  his  love,  until,  when  warfare  had  ceased,  both 
sides  called  him  their  friend. 

But  even  when  war  had  ceased,  many  chieftains  were 
still  m  prison  because  of  their  political  views.  This 
Scotchman  made  it  his  work  to  feed  them,  and  he  worked 
long  and  patiently  at  his  task.    He  saved  the  prisoners 
from  death,  visited  them,  comforted  them,  and  pleaded 
for  them,  until  at  last  they  were  released. 
,„^.ow  this  man'  whom  the  natives  called  Tusitala 
(Teller  of  Tales),  had  long  wanted  a  certain  road  built 
And  the  gratitude  of  these  chieftains  for  what  he  had 
done  for  them  was  such  that  in  spite  of  age,  sickness 
heat,  and  hundreds  of  other  obstacles,  they  set  them- 
selves to  building  this  road.    In  time  it  was  finished 
and  they  called  it  'The  Road  of  The  Loving  Heart,'  as  a 
present,  that  might  endure  forever. 

Soon  after,  the  Scotchman  died,  to  be  mourned  sin- 
cerely by  many  people,  but  no  one  mourned  him  more 
sincerely  than  did  these  humble  natives. 

The  world  knows  this  man,  whom  the  natives  called 
Tusitala,  as  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  and  it  is  because 
"the  day  was  no  longer  than  his  kindness"  that  the 
story  of  the  Road  of  the  Loving  Heart  can  be  told. 
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The  St.  Nicholas  League  is  an  organization  of 
the  readers  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Magazine. 

The  League  motto  is  "  Live  to  learn  and  learn  to 
live." 

The  League  emblem  is  the  "Stars  and  Stripes." 

The  League  membership  button  bears  the 
League  name  and  emblem. 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  organized  in  Novem- 
ber, 1899,  became  immediately  popular  with  earnest 
and  enlightened  young  folks,  and  is  now  widely  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  great  artistic  educational 
factors  in  the  life  of  American  boys  and  girls. 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and  silver 
badges  each  month  for  the  best  original  poems, 
stories,  drawings,  photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle 
answers. 

PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  258 

Competition  No.  258  will  close  June  3.  All  con- 
tributions intended  for  it  must  be  mailed  on  or 
before  that  date.  Prize  announcements  will  be 
made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in 
St.  Nicholas  for  September.  Badges  sent  one 
month  later. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four 
lines.    Subject,  "The  Harvest"  or  "Harvest  lime." 

Prose.  Essay  or  story  of  not  more  than  three 
hundred  words.    Subject,  "A  Proud  Moment." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted; 
no  blue  prints  or  negatives.  Young  photographers 
need  not  print  and  develop  their  pictures  them- 
selves.   Subject,  "At  the  Corner." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or 
wash.  Subject,  "A  Familiar  Object"  or  "A  Head- 
ing for  September." 

Puzzle.    Must  be  accompanied  by  answer  in  full. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best  and  neatest  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  addressed  to  The  Riddle-box. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless  it 
is  accompanied  by  a  self-addressed  and  stamped  en- 
velop of  proper  size  to  hold  the  manuscript  or  picture. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber 
or  not,  is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  upon 
application  a  League  badge  and  leaflet  will  be  sent 
free.  No  League  member  who  has  reached  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear 
the  name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender  and 
be  indorsed  as  "original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or 
guardian,  who  must  be  convinced  beyond 
doubt — and  must  state  in  writing — that  the 
contribution  is  not  copied,  but  wholly  the  work 
and  idea  of  the  sender. 

If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also  be  added. 
These  notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  on 
the  contribution  itself — if  manuscript,  on  the  upper 
margin;  if  a  picture,  on  the  margin  or  back.  Write 
in  ink  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  A  contributor 
may  send  but  one  contribution  a  month — not  one  of 
each  kind,  but  one  only;  this,  however,  does  not  in- 
clude "competitions"  in  the  advertising  pages  or 
"Answers  to  Puzzles." 

Address:  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 
The  Century  Co. 
353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE  LETTER-BOX 


r-,       _    „,  Bayonne,  N.  T. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  When  I  was  reading  your  Jan- 
uary number  the  thing  that  interested  me  most  was  the 
play  I  11  Try.  I  showed  it  to  my  teacher  who  liked 
it  as  much  as  I  did.  We  decided  to  give  it  at  promotion 
time  in  honor  of  the  graduating  class. 

It  was  hard  work  for  us  to  get  it  up,  for  we  only  have 
one  session  of  school,  and  the  school  building  has  no 
auditorium.  Almost  everybody  in  our  class  was  in  it 
from  the  largest  girl,  who  was  Mrs.  Benedict,  to  the 
smallest,  who  was  The  Article.    I  was  Caroline 

Nobody  was  satisfied  to  have  her  part  written  out- 
each  one  must  have  St.  Nicholas.  Now,  a  number  are 
your  readers. 

We  could  not  have  elaborate  costumes,  but  we  did  the 
best  we  could.  The  Fairy  Patience  wore  a  white  dress 
which  she  had,  a  crown,  and  a  wand.  Queen  Grammar 
borrowed  a  costume,  while  King  English  just  wore  a 
crown.   The  parts  of  speech  just  had  placards. 

The  day  it  was  given  we  had  a  chorus  first,  then  the 
play.  It  seemed  as  if  everybody  was  suited  to  her  part 
The  mothers  were  invited,  and  a  number  were  there 
It  was  a  great  success  and  everybody  wanted  us  to 
repeat  it.  There  was  another  chorus  afterward,  and 
that  ended  the  program. 

Our  new  teacher  wants  us  to  give  another  St.  Nich- 
olas play. 

Thanking  you  for  the  happy  hours  you  have  given  me. 
Yours  affectionately, 

Mary  C.  Pope  (ace  ii). 

,,       „    _ _  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  seen  the  butterfly-tree  at 
Facinc  Grove  which  was  described  in  the  November 
number  of  St.  Nicholas. 

Last  summer  I  was  in  Truckee.  One  day,  thousands 
and  thousands  of  orange-brown  butterflies,  with  dark 
markings,  flew  over  the  town.  They  flew  from  the 
other  side  of  the  mountain,  through  the  woods,  over 
the  river,  and  toward  Lake  Tahoe.  Sometimes  some 
rested  on  trees  and  houses  for  a  few  minutes  and  then 
went  on.  They  spread  out  for  over  a  mile  and  were 
still  flying  when  the  sun  went  down. 

Your  devoted  reader, 

Martha  Mottram  (age  8). 

Northampton,  Mass. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  Every  month  I  wait  impatiently 
lor  my  welcome  friend,  St.  Nicholas!    The  stories  I 
enjoy  and  have  enjoyed  most  are  "The  Crimson  Patch," 

The  Luck  of  Denewood."  "The  Dragon's  Secret,"  and 
all  the  short  stones  and  poems.  My  little  sister,  who  is 
five  years  old,  likes  to  hear  the  things  for  very  little  folk 
Whenever  St.  Nicholas  arrives,  Constance  (for  that  is 
her  name)  runs  up  and  says,  "Gladys!  the  Nicky 's  here' 
The  Nicky  s  here!"  just  as  if  she  understood  all  the 
stones  and  all  that  the  wonderful  magazine  contains. 

I  have  taken  you  for  one  year  and  this  is  the  second. 
I  can  hardly  wait  for  the  next  number  to  come.  Even 
my  grandmother  and  mother  enjoy  it  with  me. 
Yours  lovingly, 

Gladys  Polowetski  (age  12). 

t— .       „    _T  Evanston,  III. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  taken  you  for  only  a  little 
over  a  year,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  always.    I  don't 
know  how  I  got  along  without  you  before  I  got  you 
I  love  your  St.  Nicholas  League  and  sometimes  I 
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f°rwu  1  th'nk  the  peopIe  that  draw  for  ^  are  won- 
ders When  I  try  to  draw  with  ink,  it  splotches  and 
blotches  so  that  I  have  to  give  it  up. 

I  have  a  darling  little  brown  dog  and  a  parrot  The 
parrot  says  such  funny  things  sometimes!  He  makes 
us  all  laugh  very  hard  and  joins  in  as  heartily  as  any  of 
us.  He  has  a  yellow  head,  that  cocks  and  ruffles,  and 
red  tips  on  the  wings  and  a  tail  of  all  kinds  of  colors. 
He  talks  just  like  a  human  being  and  not  in  that  crazy 
way  m  which  most  parrots  screech. 

Once  I  found  myself  in  a  picture  in  St.  Nicholas 
It  was  with  my  sister  and  cousins  at  Uncle  Charlie's' 
when  General  Pershing  was  there.  General  Pershing 
is  about  the  finest,  bravest,  kindest  man  I  ever  saw 

1  have  had  ever  so  many  pleasant  times  reading  St 
Nicholas  and  I  like  it  better  than  any  magazine  I 
have  ever  had. 

Your  loving  reader, 

Margaret  Dawes. 

r>«rA„  o    nt  Tokio,  Japan. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  taken  you  for  two  years. 
You  are  a  dandy!  I  always  hurry  to  see  you  when  you 
come  from  far-off  America  to  me  here  in  Japan. 

We  spend  our  summers  in  Karuizawa,  Japan.  It  is  a 
fine  place  for  summer  sports.  We  play  tennis,  basket- 
ball and  baseball,  and  take  walks.  Karuizawa  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  mountains,  and  it  used  to  be  a 
crater  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  ago.  It  is  a 
town  of  about  1500  inhabitants,  mostly  Japanese 

Asama,  one  of  the  greatest  active  volcanoes  in  Ja- 
pan, has  recently  erupted.  This  volcano  is  about  fif- 
teen miles  away  from  Karuizawa. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Charles  Reifsnider,  Jr.  (age  14). 

j        „    _T  Paris,  France. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  Although  you  receive  letters  from 
many  distant  parts  of  the  world,  I  have  lately  seen  few 
lrom  Pans.  You  have  been  a  member  of  the  family 
before  any  ot  the  children  could  read,  and  Father  used 
to  read  'For  Very  Little  Folk"  to  us. 

Paris  is  a  wonderful  city,  but  old-fashioned  in  many 
aspects  They  even  have  gas-lamps  in  the  main 
thoroughfares! 

The  other  day  I  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  Arc  de 
Tnomphe.  By  the  time  we  were  half-way  up,  our  ardor 
started  to  cool.  It  seemed  as  if  that  dark,  winding  stair- 
way would  never  end.  At  last  we  reached  the  top,  and 
expected  to  see  light.  But  we  had  to  cross  a  space,  and 
climb  another  flight!  But  the  view  from  the  top  was 
well  worth  the  climb.  Spread  out  below  us  was  the 
Etoile,  that  is,  the  Star,  with  about  sixteen  roads  and 
avenues  branching  out  from  the  arch  like  the  snokes 
of  a  wheel. 

Your  loving  friend. 

Alfred  Tree  (age  13 j. 

IN  BLOSSOM  TIME 
There  is  a  time  when  the  birds  sing  gaily 
When  flowers  bloom  and  blossom  daily, 
When  children  laugh,  and  sing,  and  shout. 
Who  can  find  the  secret  out? 
When  is  this  time,  when  all  things  are  merry? 

When  children  are  glad  and  gay? 
Young  women  go  'round  with  cheeks  like  a  cherry 
For  this  is  the  month  of  May. 

Marguerite  Boies  (age  10). 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES 

Umbrella. 

Where  the  Bible  forms  public  opin- 


O-pal.    3-  N-eat.  4- 
Eggs.  2. 


Cross- Word  Enigma. 

Numerical  Enigma. 
ion,  a  nation  must  be  free 

Additions.    Monroe.    I.  M-ice. 
R-ill.    5.  O-pen.    6.  E-den. 

Primal  Acrostic.  Easter.  Cross-words: 
Arts.    3.  Soap.    4.  Time.    5-  Echo.    6.  Rent. 

Pictured  Poems.  Longfellow,  r.  The  Old  Clock  on  the 
Stairs.  2.  The  Arrow  and  the  Song.  3.  The  Lighthouse  4. 
The  Phantom  Ship.  5.  The  Two  Angels  6  The  Fiftieth 
Birthday  of  Agassiz.  7.  Giotto's  Tower.  8.  The  Harvest  Moon, 
o.  The  Broken  Oar. 

Charade.    Rob-inn-hood.    Robin  Hood. 

Some  Curious  Pens.  i.  Pension.  2.  Penitentiary  3. 
Pennant  or  pennon.  4-  Penalty.  5.  Pennsylvania.  6.  Peni- 
tent    7    Pentecost.    8.  Penguin.    9.  Pendulum.    10.  Penury. 
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Pentateuch.     14.  Pennyroyal. 
Mole.    2.  Opal.   3-  Lamb.  4. 
Initials. 


IN  THE  APRIL  NUMBER 

11.  Penny.     12.  Pensive. 
15.  Penetrate. 

Rhymed  Word-Squares. 

^A^'Literary  Acrostic.  Initials,  Romeo  and  Juliet.  From 
1  to  10  The  Merchant  of  Venice;  20  to  29,  Conolanus;  30 
to  39,  The  Tempest;  40  to  47,  King  Lear;  48  to  56,  Cymbeline. 
Cross-words:  1.  Right.  2.  Ocean.  3.  Mulch.  4.  Epics  5. 
Ovate.  6.  After.  7.  Noisy.  8.  Drake.  9  Joint.  10.  Uncle. 
11.  Lemon.     12.  Inlet.    13.  Ember.    14.  Theme 

King's  Move  Puzzle.  Robin,  73-65-64-74-66.  Oriole,  75-07- 
57-48-40-30.  Sparrow,  39-38-46-56-55-47-37.  Crow  28-19-11-1. 
Canary  10-2-12-20-29-21.  Finch,  22-32-24-14-4-  Grosbeak,  3- 
IV5-6-7-15-25-17.  Pheasant,  8-9-18-27-35-34-42-33.  Eagle, 
23-31-41-51-50.  Hawk,  49-59-58-68.  Vulture  70-77-69-60-70- 
78-79  Pigeon,  80-71-81-72-63-62.  Woodpecker,  61-53-43-52- 
44-54-45-36-26-16. 


To  Our  Puzzlers-  Answers,  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine,  must  be  mailed  not  later  than  June  3,  and  should  be  addressed 

Cabell— H.  Spencer  and  Henry  Dormitzer— Allen  T.  Gifford— Helen  A  Moulton  7_Ruth  M.  Willis,  7— Elizabeth 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  February  Number  were  duly  received  *«*Jgg™*  ^  0  7  6-Frances  DuBarry,  6-Jean 
Jacobus,  7— Hope  Robertson,  7— Gwenfread  E.  Allen,  ,— Bernard  Konn.  J    •Marfm  00™  .  4_Eleanor  Thomas,  4— 

and  John  Foster,  s-Edith  H.  Benjamin,  S-R-  and  E  Thulm,  J-^^H  A  R  Do  vie  2— H  M.  Bennett,  2-U.  Burden,  2-R. 
Isabel  Scheuber,  3— Serena  Davidson,  3— Hazel  Barbour,  3— H.  Steele,  2    n.  a.,      uoyie,  t 

Williams,  2— E.  Tollefson,  2  r?  u  u      mam     H  R  — F  H  A  — R  M  —  K.  McE.— R.  S.— E.  W—  H.  De  S.  L  — 

O- Answer:  W-M.  S.-B.  B.-E.  A.  B.-M.  W.  C.-C.  C. 

-C  O.-P  S.-C  V.  jT-L  E.  H.-A.  S.  M.-A.  R.  M.  Jr.-F.  W. 


DOUBLE  ZIGZAG 

(Gold  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 

3  Cross-words:  i.  A  kind  of  soil.  2.  A 
*  r>  noisy  brawl.  3.  Small  insects.  4.  The  sur- 
name of  an  ex-President.  5.  To  "make 
eyes"  at.  6.  A  Spanish-American  laborer.  7. 
Twenty  quires.  8.  An  author  of  metrical 
compositions.  9.  Parts  of  circles.  10.  Part 
of  an  egg. 

When  these  words  have  been  rightly 
guessed  and  placed  as  shown  in  the  diagram, 
the  zigzags  from  1  to  2  and  from  3  to  4  will 
each  name  a  fine  city  of  the  United  States. 

LYDIA  A.  CUTLER  (age  IS). 

ARITHMETICAL  PUZZLE 

When  Mary  was  asked  how  old  her  dog  was,  she 
replied,  "Tippy  is  one  third  of  my  age.  Three  years 
ago  he  was  one  sixth  of  my  age,  and  five  years  hence 
he  will  be  one  half  of  my  age."  How  old  was  Mary 
and  how  old  was  Tippy? 

kingsley  kahler  (age  n),  League  Member. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC 

My  primals  and  my  finals  each  name  a  flower. 
Cross-words  (of  equal  length):    1.  Injury.    2.  A 
feminine  name.    3-  A  fruit.    4-  A  common  prefix.  5- 


A  small  branch.  6.  Within.  7-  A  useful  mineral.  8. 
Among.      dorothy  wood  (age  12),  League  Member. 

A  RIDDLE 

One  half  of  a  word  is  "ps" 
One  third  of  a  word  is  "es" 
One  sixth  of  a  word  is  "r" 
Now  what  is  the  word,  if  you  please? 
Virginia  koeppen  (age  13),  League  Member. 

AN  OBELISK 

(Gold  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 

Cross-words:    i.  In  Riddle-box.    2.  A 
pronoun.    3.  A  defile  between  mountains. 
4.  Indigent.    5.  A  great  country.    6.  To 
.   .   .   .   .    waste  time  in  idleness.    7-  Harshness.  8. 
.  .   .  .   .     An  Indian  weapon.    9.  To  push  or  jostle, 
as  with  the  elbow.    10.  A  simpleton.  11. 
'    .    .     Weird.    12.  To  take  away  by  violence  or 
by  stealth.    13.  To  collect  and  come  to 
.   .   .   .   .    order,  as  troops  dispersed.    14-  A  sacred 
structure.    15.  One  who  practices  the  black 

 art,  or  magic. 

When  these  words  have  been  rightly 
'  guessed,  and  placed  as  shown  in  the  dia- 

i   .   .   .   .     gram,  two  of  the  rows  of  letters,  reading 
upward,  will  spell  two  popular  names. 

ALICE  SHERBURNE  (age  15). 
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ILLUSTRATED  NUMERICAL  ENIGMA 

In  this  enigma  the  words  are  pictured  instead  of 
described.  The  answer,  consisting  of  thirty-five  let- 
ters, is  a  quotation  from  Robert  Browning. 

CHARADE 

My  first  gives  orders  which  all  must  heed; 
My  last  is  a  weight  which  is  used  for  feed; 
My  whole  is  a  wonderful  city  indeed. 

Elizabeth  moller  (age  n),  League  Member. 

METAMORPHOSES 

The  problem  is  to  change  one  given  word  to  an- 
other by  altering  one  letter  at  a  time,  each  alteration 
making  a  new  word,  the  number  of  letters  being  always 
the  same  and  the  letters  always  in  the  same  order. 
Example:  Change  wood  to  coal  in  three  moves. 
Answer:    wood,  wool,  cool,  coal. 

1.  Change  rake  to  dirt  in  five  moves. 

2.  Change  dirt  to  cart  in  two  moves. 

3.  Change  cart  to  dump  in  four  moves. 
jewette  may  scott  (age  n),  League  Member. 

PI 

Yam  halls  keam  het  drowl  neaw, 
Gledon  nus  dan  verils  wed, 
Noyme,  dentim  ni  het  kys, 
Halls  het  sharte  wen  grentsam  yub. 
adele  goodman  (age  io),  League  Member. 

TRIPLE  BEHEADINGS  AND  TRIPLE  CURTAILINGS 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
Example:    Triply  behead  and  triply  curtail  adver- 
saries, and  leave  a  number.    Answer:  opp-one-nts. 

r.  Triply  behead  and  triply  curtail  easily  affected,  and 
leave  to  perch. 

2.  Triply  behead  and  triply  curtail  fading,  and  leave 
a  pronoun. 

3.  Triply  behead  and  triply  curtail  unprejudiced,  and 
leave  acquired  dexterity. 

4.  Triply  behead  and  triply  curtail  derisively  and 
leave  relatives. 

5.  Triply  behead  and  triply  curtail  threatening,  and 
leave  termination. 

6.  Triply  behead  and  triply  curtail  arrogant,  and 
leave  the  full  amount. 

7.  Triply  behead  and  triply  curtail  a  comrade,  and 
leave  a  kitchen  utensil. 

8.  Triply  behead  and  triply  curtail  to  break  into,  and 
leave  to  be  mistaken. 


9.  Triply  behead  and  triply  curtail  benefit,  and  leave 
an  emmet. 

10.  Triply  behead  and  triply  curtail  to  make  known 
by  formal  announcement,  and  leave  a  measure  of  length. 

11.  Triply  behead  and  triply  curtail  grudgingly  per- 
mitted, and  leave  epoch. 

When  these  words  have  been  correctly  guessed,  be- 
headed and  curtailed,  the  initials  of  the  eleven  three- 
letter  words  remaining  will  spell  the  surname  of  a  famous 
person. 

DEREXA  WHITCOME   PENTREATH   (age  14). 


KING'S  MOVE  PUZZLE 
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Begin  at  a  certain  square  and  move  to  an  adjoining 
square  (as  in  the  king's  move  in  chess)  until  each  square 
has  been  entered  once.  When  the  moves  have  been 
correctly  made,  the  name  of  a  writer  and  three  stories 
by  this  writer  may  be  spelled  out.  The  path  from  one 
letter  to  another  is  continuous. 

susan  e.  lyman  (age  14),  League  Member. 
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BEECH-NUT  PEANUT 
BUTTER  makes  fine  sand- 
wiches. Carry  some  along  with 
you  on  your  next  hike.  Smooth 
and  fine.  All  good  scouts  like 
Beech-Nut. 


©1920  B-N.P.Co. 


WHEN  a  feller  wants  real 
jam  or  jelly,  he  wants 
Beech-Nut.  For  Beech-Nut  has 
all  the  flavor  and  satisfaction  that 
can  possibly  be  packed  into  every 
jar.  Each  one  has  a  home-made 
taste,  with  real  flavor  of  the  fruit. 
Try  a  jar  of  your  favorite — 
spread  it  thick  on  a  slice  of  bread. 
The  first  bite  tells  the  tale. 

Your  grocer  probably  carries 
Beech  -  Nut  Jams  and  Jellies. 
Order  a  trial  jar. 


BEECH-NUT  PACKING  COMPANY 
Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 

"Foods  of  Finest  Flavor 


Plants  at  Canajoharie 
and  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Beech-Nut 

Jams  and  Jellie 


Jams 

Blackberry 
Loganberry 
Red  Raspberry 
Damson  Plum 
Peach 
Strawberry 


Jellies 

Apple  ( Spitzenburg) 

Crabapple 

Quince 

Black  Currant 

Grape 

Red  Currant 


Marmalades 

Orange 
Grapefruit 

Preserves 

Cherry 
Pineapple 


#MoyirsToNE 


A  Free  Book  Descriptive  of 
Yellowstone  National  Park 

Write  for  your  copy  now 


AN  easy-chair  route  through 
XV  the  Wonderland  of  America 
— description  of  Yellowstone  Park, 
richly  illustrated.  Contains  maps, 
minute  details  regarding  mud  vol- 
canoes, tinted  pools,  painted  ter- 
races, 20-mile-long  Yellowstone 
Lake,  canyons,  cataracts,  bears, 
bisons,  deer,  beavers  and  other 
animals.  Accurate  information  as 
to  hotels,  camps,  transportation, 
what  to  wear — everything  you 
want  to  know  about  Geyserland. 

Tells  how,  for  price  of  round 
trip  ticket  to  Yellowstone  Park, 
you  can  make  a  "circle  tour"  to 
Yellowstone,  returning  by  way  of 
Denver.  (Rocky  Mountain  Na- 
tional-Estes  Park  is  conveniently 
reached  by  inexpensive  side  trip.) 
See  map  below.  All  on  a  Burling- 
ton-Northern Pacific  Planned 
Vacation. 

A  real  vacation — planned  to 
take  you  into  Yellowstone  Park 
through     the     famous  Gardiner 


Gateway,  past  Paradise  Valley, 
Emigrant  Peak,  the  Devil's  Slide 
and    Sepulcher  Mountain;  then 
out   via   motor   over  the  Cody 
Road,  named  for  Col.  Wm  F 
Cody  ("Buffalo  Bill"),  over  the 
mountains,  around  charming  Syl- 
van Lake,  past  the  tremendous 
Government     irrigation  dam, 
higher  than  the  New  York  Flat- 
iron  Building,  through  bold  and 
rugged  Shoshone  Canyon— "The 
most  wonderful  90  miles  in  Amer- 
ica."   Then    through  Cheyenne 
to  Loveland,  Colorado  (stop-over 
point  for  the  side  trip  to  Rocky 
Mountain-Estes  Park).  Continue 
on  to  Denver  by  motor  or  rail, 
where    side    trips    to  Denver's 
Mountain  Parks,  Colorado  Gla- 
ciers,   Grand    Lake,    the  Pike's 
Peak   region,    Mesa   Verde  Na- 
tional Park,  and  other  scenically 
famous  places  await  the  taking. 

All — in  connection  with  your 
trip  to  Yellowstone. 


Old  Faithful  Geyser 

P.  S.  EUSTIS 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
C.  B.  &  Q-  R.R.,  Chicago 

A.  M.  CLELAND 
Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
Northern  Pacific  Railway 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Burlington -Northern  Pacific  Planned  Vacations 


Three  grcal  wonder  spots— Yellowstone  Park,  Rocky  Mountain— Estes— Park,  and  Denver  all 

IT  ~" 


on  one  circle  trip 


■ 


The(onverse 
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Big  Nine 


"It  was  the  last  half  of  the  ninth 
—  score  4-3 —  two  men  out  — 
Jimmy  was  on  second  and  Herb 
on  third.  Then,  with  two  strikes 
on  him  Perky  singles  over  the 
short-stop's  head.  It  was  up  to 
Jimmy !  He  shoots  around  third 
like  he  had  wings  on  his  feet  — 
beats  the  left  fielder's  throw 
home  and  lands  safe  in  a  cloud 
of  dust.    Pretty  slick!" 


It  was  up  to  Jimmy— 

Big  Nines  gave  Jimmy  speed.  The  rugged  soles  of  these  sturdy  shoes 
are  packed  with  life ! 

Big  Nines  are  light  because  they  are  perfectly  balanced.  The  thick  soles 
are  made  of  rubber  tough  as  hickory  and  with  a  non-skid  design  that 
gives  you  the  sure-footedness  of  a  cat.  Real  horse-hide  ankle  patches 
and  trimmings  add  to  their  life  and  good  looks,  and  every  seam  is  double- 
stitched.    Cork  innersoles  keep  your  feet  cool  and  comfortable. 

Comfort,  wear  and  looks  are  built  right  into  Big  Nines.  For  sports, 
hiking  or  school  wear  they  are  just  the  shoes  that  a  live  boy  needs. 
They  don't  cost  any  more  than  just  ordinary  sport  shoes  and  far  less 
than  leather  shoes.    Tell  that  to  your  parents. 

When  you  buy  your  Big  Nines  look  for  the  Big  "C"  on  the  sole.  It's 
important.  If  they  don't  have  the  Big  "C"  they  are  not  Big  Nines. 
If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  them,  write  direct,  sending  your  size. 

Converse  Rubber  Shoe 
Company 

Factory:    MALDEN,  MASS. 

Service  Branches  : 
New  York — 142  Duane  Street 
Chicago  —  618-626  W.  Jackson  Boulevard 


After  a  long  hike — 

muscles  lame,  feet  tired  and 
aching,  rub  in  a  few  drops  of 
Absorbine,  Jr.  It's  great— takes 
out  the  kinks  in  jig  time. 


Absorb  ineJ? 

THE  ANTISEPTIC  LINIMENT 


always  makes  a  hit  with  real 
boys  —  they  don't  want  to  be 
laid  up  if  it  can  be  avoided. 

Prominent  athletes  and  train- 
ers everywhere  use  this  remark- 
able liniment  to  keep  fit  and  to 
help  them  win.  It  puts  "pep" 
into  jaded  muscles  —  stops  pain 

—  heals  cuts  and  wounds. 

And  you  will  like  the  way 

Absorbine,  Jr.,  acts — quickly  and 

pleasantly.    It  isn't  greasy,  and 

has  an  agreeable  odor. 

Get  acquainted  with 

Absorbine,  Jr.,  today.  ■ 


$1.25  a  bottle  at  most 
druggists.  Liberal 
trial  bottle  mailed  for 
10  cents  in  stamps. 


W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc. 

360  Temple  Street 

Springfield,  Mass. 


They  Look  So  Nice 
And  Wear  So  Well 

I  "'HAT'S  the  important  thing,  for  mothers  of 
1  romping,  playing  boys  and  girls,  to  know 
about  Holeproof  Hosiery. 

It  fits  well,  looks  well,  and  saves  darning.  Special- 
ized knitting  methods  and  selected  strong  yarns 
are  the  reason. 

You  can  get  them  in  any  weight  and  all  styles. 
And  for  men  and  women,  too,  in  pure  silk,  silk- 
faced  and  lusterized  lisle. 

Ask  for  them  by  name  and  identify  them  by  the 
label.    On  sale  at  leading  stores  everywhere. 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  CO. 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  London,  Ont. 
Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.,  50  York  Street,  Sydney,  Australia 


HOLEPRePF 
He/IER/  - 


From  Negative 
made  with  a 

No.  3d  Special 
KODAK 

Kxart  Size 


THE  KODAK  ALBUM  is  more  than  just  a  record; 
it's  a  joy  book,  an  intimate  story  of  the  home,  a  book 
of  humor  and  human  interest.    To-day  it  is  full  of 
charm;  to-morrow,  when  the  children  have  outgrown 
childhood,  it  will  be  priceless. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 
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The  May 

CENTURY 

TTAVE  YOU  SEEN  IT  ?    Be  sure  that  this  issue  is 
A  not  exhausted  before  you  secure  a  copy     It  has 
a  special  interest,  one  might  almost  say,  historical. 

For  one  of  America's  oldest  and  finest  magazines  about 
which  associations  with  the  best  in  American  letters 
are  richly  gathered,  has— next  in  succession  in  that  line 
which  included  G.  J.  Holland,  Richard  Watson  Gilder 
Robert  Underwood  Johnson  — a  new  editor,  Glenn 
r  rank. 

This  new  editor  is  as  significant  of  our  times  as  were 
his  predecessors  of  their  time.  His  interest  is  primarily 
in  the  affairs,  the  opinions,  the  achievements,  of  his  own 
day.  He  is  a  brilliant  lecturer,  the  author  of  books  on 
social  and  political  problems. 

He  has  been  for  two  years  an  associate  editor  of  The 
Century,  writing  the  "Tide  of  Affairs"  department, 
which  he  will  continue.  He  intends  to  make  each  issue 
of  The  Century  of  the  freshest,  most  vital  interest  to 
people  who  wish  to  know  what  their  world  today  is 
thinking,  and  to  read  the  best  fiction  that  is  written 
today. 

The  May  issue  will  contain  other  important  changes 
1  he  magazine  is  permanently  enlarged  by  sixteen  pages 
of  reading  matter;  printed  in  a  larger  type,  more  openly 
set.  The  cover  is  to  be  henceforth  of  a  new  and  hand- 
some material  like  fine  leather  and  extremely  durable. 

If  ever  you  Could  afford  not  to  see  The 

Century  every  month,  you  Cannot  now!  T 


THE  CENTURY  CO. 


{  Concord,  N.  H.;  or 

(353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City: 


S.N.  5-21 


Enclosed  please  find  555.00,  for  which  send  The  Century  for  one  year,  beginni 


ng  with  the 


.issue,  to 


YOUR  TEETH  were  not  made  for  this  kind  of  use;  but  luckily 
Nature  makes  them  strong  enough  to  bear  your  weight. 
To  keep  strong,  sound  teeth,  you  must  give  them  daily  care, 
always  guarding  them  faithfully. 

Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  keeps  teeth  clean,  and  it  is 
safe.  There  are  no  harmful  acids  in  Colgate's;  it  has  no  harsh 
grit,  no  druggy  taste,  but  a  delicious  flavor  which  makes  it  a 
pleasure  to  use  Colgate's  night  and  morning. 

For  sale  everywhere— or  generous  trial  tube  sent  for  2c  in  stamps. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 
Dept.  60 
199  Fulton  Street,  New  York 


More  dentists  recommend 
Colgate's  than  any  other  dentifrice 


Unless  stamped 
like  this  it  is  not 
an  Educator. 

Listen  to 

Mr.  X-Ray's  Story: 

HE  says  he's  been  looking  at  the  foot 
bones  of  a  lot  of  people  lately. 
And  he  has  found  many  twisted  and  bent 
as  in  the  first  picture — and  some  straight 
and  healthy — as  in  the  other  picture. 

Shoes  make  all  that  difference.  Narrow, 
pointed  shoes  make  twisted  feet.  Educa- 
tor Shoes — that  "let  the  feet  grow  as  they 
should" — make  straight,  healthy  ones. 

You  don't  want  sick  feet — with  corns, 
bunions,  ingrowing  nails,  and  fallen 
arches — do  you?  Then  ask  mother  to 
get  you  Educators. 

Send  for  a  free  book— "Bent  Bones  Make  Frantic 
Feet  —that  tells  Mr.  X-Ray's  story. 

Rice&Hutchins,Inc.,17HighSt.,Boston,Mass. 

El  RICE  &  HUTCHINS 

DUCATOR 


FOR  MEN,  WOMEN,  and  CHILDREN 


Children's  Clothes  in  a  Jiffy 


These  smart  romper  suits  were  made  very  quieklv 
with  Wright's  E-Z  Trim,  which  is  your  old  favor- 
ite Wright  s  Bias  Fold  Tape  stitched  in  parallel 
rows  on  fast  colored  percale,  all  readv  tolsew  on, 
tor  middy  blouses,  sailor  suits,  etc. 


SIGHT  S  BIAS 


m  the  usual  form  or  as  E-Z  Trim  is  a  great  help  in 
children  s  clothes.     S«nd  for  our  large  booklet  willi  new 
for  dresses,  boys'  suits,  rompers,  aprons,  etc 
Also  for  blouses,  lingerie  and  fancy  work. 
Send  for  our  free  3-yard  sample  of  tape  in  fast 
colored  percale  in  any  one  of  the  following 
colors:  Gray,  Pink,  Light  Blue,  Brown,  Reseda 
£avy,  Lavender,  Linen  Color,  Old  Rose,  Alice 
Blue.  Red,  Black. 

WM.  E.  WRIGHT  &  SONS  CO.,  Mfrs 
Dept.  S-2,  315  Church  St.,'|New  York 


Live 
Outdoors! 

"Y\/"E  believe  so  thoroughly  in  the  great 
tonic  of  sunshine  and  fresh  air,  that 
we  take  this  opportunity  to  urge  upon 
parents  the  use  of  St.  Nicholas  Camp 
Department  — the  Gateway  to  a  summer 
in  the  open  for  boys  and  girls.  <I  Years  of 
experience  with  summer  camps  qualify  our 
Camp  Service  Department  to  give  intelli- 
gent information.  <I  Inquiries  receive  our 
most  careful  attention.  We  try  to  fit  camps 
to  your  individual  requirements.  It  will  be 
a  privilege  for  us  to  assist  you  in  your 
selection  of  a  camp. 

Address 

St.  Nicholas  Camp  Service  Department 

St.  Nicholas  Magazine 
353  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


Always 
in  time 
for  a  game 


A  fellow  doesn't  know 

what  real  fun  is — until 

he  gets  a  good  bicycle, 
i 

Then  he  can  go  anywhere, 
anytime — get  to  the  ball 
field  in  time  for  a  game,  go  on  long 
trips  through  the  country,  visit 
friends  in  other  towns,  do  errands 
and  earn  spare-time  money — there's 
always  something  doing. 

No  trouble  or  expense.  Iver  John- 
son Bicycles  are  built  to  give  long, 
steady  service  under  the  roughest 
conditions. 

Iver  Johnson  Juvenile  Bicycles  em- 
body Iver  Johnson  adult  construc- 
tion throughout.  Seamless  steel 
tubing;  drop  forged  parts;  two-piece 
crank  set;  perfect  two-point  bearings, 
both  cones  on  one  axle,  always  in 
alignment ;  superb  enamel  and  nickel 
finish ;  and  the  best  equipment  make 
Iver  Johnson  the  King  of  Bicycles. 
Unbeatable  for  good  looks,  easy  rid- 
ing, speed,  strength,  and  durability. 


Iver  Johnson  Juvenile  Bicycles 
$47.50  to  $52.50 

(No  extra  charge  for  Coaster  Brake) 
Other  models  $60  up.  Write  today  for 
free  bicycle  catalog  "B" 


IVER  JOHNSON'S  ARMS  &  CYCLE  WORKS 
358  River  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

99  Chambers  St.,  New  York  717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

IVER  JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 


Welch's  -t 

_  rapela 

the  pureMTgrape  spread 


 j 


WELCH'S  Grapelade  is  a 
lesson  in  real  goodness — 
the  goodness  of  the  flavor  of 
grapes.  Grapelade  is  all  grapes 
— all  their  juice  and  richness, 
and  color.  It  is  smooth  and 
pure.  Seeds  and  skins  are  re- 
moved and  acid  crystals  taken 
out  by  our  patented  process. 
Grapelade  spread  on  bread  or 
toast  is  a  joy  to  the  eye  and  a  de- 
light to  the  taste. 

And  Mother  is  glad  to  make 
Grapelade  sandwiches.  She 
knows  nothing  could  be  more 
wholesome  and  nourishing. 

Grapelade  comes  in  15  oz. 
glass  jars  and  7  oz.  tumblers. 
Leading  grocers  also  have 
other  Welch  Lades.  Peach- 
lade,  Plumlade,  Cherrilade, 
Straivberilade,  Fruitlade 
(Grape-Raspberry) ,  Cur- 
rantlade ,andBlackberilade. 
All  in  15  oz.  glass  jars. 

Trie  Welch  Grape  Juice  Company, 
Westfield.ATlT 


ST.  NICHOLAS  STAMP  PAGE 

Conducted  by  Samuel  R.  Simmons 


NEW  JAPANESE  STAMPS 

Some  time  ago  one  of  our  readers  from  California  sent 
us  the  first  copy  we  had  seen  of  the  new  Japanese  stamp 
used  to  commemorate  the  taking  of  the  census.  At  that 
time,  space  did  not  permit  us  to  illustrate  the  stamp. 
We  do  this  now.  The  design  is  simple  and  pleasing. 
We  know  of  no  other  stamp  which  at  all  resembles  it. 
There  are  only  two  stamps  in  the  issue.  In  the  center 
is  a  figure  seated  in  a  chair,  his  left  foot  resting  upon  his 
right  knee.  In  the  upper  left  corner  of  the  central  de- 
sign is  the  Imperial  Chrysanthemum,  with  the  regula- 
tion sixteen  petals.  (A  genuine  Japanese  stamp  always 
has  sixteen  petals  in  the  chrysanthemum;  a  stamp  show- 
ing more  than  sixteen,  or  less,  is  a  counterfeit.)    We  do 


japan's  "census"  stamp  and  "the  emperor's  shrine" 


not  know  the  translation  of  the  inscription  at  the  sides 
of  the  design.  In  very  fine  type  at  the  bottom  of  the 
right  column  is  the  figure  of  value,  15  sen  on  the  purple, 
3  sen  on  the  carmine  stamps.  We  also  illustrate  what 
we  think  is  one  of  the  dearest  little  stamps  ever  issued. 
It  is  called  "The  Emperor's  Shrine,"  and  pictures  a 
small  Japanese  temple  in  a  grove  of  pine-trees.  There 
are  two  values  in  this  issue  also,  carmine  and  purple. 
The  design  is  so  dainty  and  delicate  that  no  illustration 
can  do  justice  to  it.  It  needs  the  clearness  and  coloring 
of  the  original  to  bring  out  the  beauty  of  it  all.  But 
we  know  every  reader  of  Stamp  Page  will  be  indeed 
pleased  when  he  becomes  the  owner  of  one  of  these 
stamps.  And  we  think  the  girls  will  admire  it  even 
more  than  the  boys. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 

We  have  been  surprised  at  the  number  of  letters 
which  have  come'to  us  asking  for  information  of  one 
kind  or  another  about  the  Pilgrim  Stamps.  Not  a  few 
have  written  to  call  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
words  "United  States  Postage"  do  not  appear  upon  the 
stamps.  One  and  all  they  seem  to  think  that  this  is  an 
"error" — that  ever-fascinating  thing  to  the  stamp- 
collector.  In  this  we  do  not  agree  with  them.  So  far 
as  we  know,  there  is  nothing  in  the  laws  of  our  country 
which  makes  the  insertion  of  these  words  upon  its 
postage-stamps  obligatory.  Certainly  there  is  nothing 
in  international  law.  No  name  has  ever  appeared 
upon  any  of  the  stamps  of  Great  Britain.  While  the 
present  agitation  in  Ireland  may  suggest  to  us  a  good 
reason  for  the  omission,  the  stamps  are  legal  without  it. 
And  so  is  this  Pilgrim  issue  of  ours.  We  do  not  think 
there  is  any  idea  of  a  change  to  remedy  the  omission. 
A  change  would  certainly  mean  entirely  new  designs, 


lor  the  present  ones  are  already  severely  criticized  for 
"overcrowding."  With  varieties  of  minor  importance, 
come  three  other  questions  regarding  this  issue:  How- 
many  are  there  in  the  set?  Where  may  they  be  obtained  ? 
Why  are  they  not  used  exclusively  instead  of  stamps  of 
the  old  designs?  There  are  three  stamps  in  the  set — 
one  cent,  green;  two  cent,  carmine;  and  five  cent,  blue. 
These  stamps  may  be  purchased  at  any  of  the  larger 
post-offices  throughout  the  United  States,  and  doubtless 
also  at  many  of  the  smaller  ones.  But  those  who  desire 
the  Pilgrim  stamps  must  ask  specifically  for  them.  '  If 
one  goes  to  any  post-office  and  asks  for  stamps,  he  will 
be  given  those  of  the  regular  issue,  not  the  commemora- 
tive Pilgrim  issue.  One  reason,  perhaps  the  main  rea- 
son, is  that  the  Pilgrim  stamps  are  printed  in  sheets  of 
seventy,  instead  of  one  hundred  as  are  the  regular 
stamps.  It  is  therefore  much  easier  for  the  postal 
clerk  to  keep  account  with  the  old  kind;  so  unless  he  is 
asked  for  the  other,  he  passes  out  the  regular  issue. 
This  is  probably  one  of  the  reasons  why  more  of  the 
"Pilgrims"  are  not  seen  upon  letters.  It  saves  time  for 
both  the  postal  clerks  and  the  senders  of  letters  to  use 
the  old  kind  of  stamps.  If  any  of  our  readers  are  not 
able  to  get  the  Pilgrim  stamps  from  their  own  post- 
offices,  they  can  easily  obtain  a  well-centered,  carefully- 
selected  set  from  their  favorite  stamp-dealer,  who  will 
gladly  help  them  out  at  a  small  premium  over  the  face 
value.  Next  time  you  write  to  your  dealer,  why  not 
ask  him  what  he  will  charge  you  for  a  set  in  perfect 
condition.  In  some  ways  this  is  the  wisest  course, 
because  not  all  the  postal  clerks,  even  if  they  have  the 
stamps,  will  take  the  time  to  pick  out  a  good  set — a  set 
good  enough  to  please  the  critical  stamp-collector. 
Iflf  our  readers  will  look  in  any  large  atlas,  they  will 
find,  snuggled  down  in  the  Pyrenees  Mountains  between 
France  and  Spain,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  many 
nations  of  the  world.  It  is  the  tiny  Republic  of  Andorra. 
Every  now  and  then  one  of  our  stamp-collecting  readers 
writes  us  asking  what  kind  of  stamps  are  used  in  Andorra; 
there  is  no  place  for  such  stamps  in  his  album,  no  men- 
tion of  them  in  his  catalogue.  Why  not?  he  asks. 
Andorra  has  no  stamps  of  its  own.  It  is  really  too 
small  for  such  important  things  as  stamps.  It  does  not 
send  out  very  many  letters  at  best.  What  it  does  send 
out  are  divided  into  two  piles,  those  going  south  into 
Spain,  those  going  north  into  France  or  beyond.  One 
portion  is  taken  by  carriers  into  some  Spanish  post-office 
and  there  franked  with  Spanish  stamps  to  its  destina- 
tion; the  other  is  taken  to  a  French  post-office  and 
receives  French  stamps.  Ifln  another  article  on  this 
page  we  describe  two  stamps  of  Japan.  There  will  be 
many  of  our  readers  who  will  wish  to  own  these  stamps, 
but  we  wish  to  say  again  that  St.  Nicholas  does  not 
have  these  nor  any  other  stamps  for  sale.  Nor  do  we 
know  which  of  our  advertisers  in  the  Stamp  Directory 
may  happen  to  have  them,  nor  the  price  which  is  asked 
for  them.  For  such  information  we  must  refer  each  of 
our  readers  to  the  St.  Nicholas  Stamp  Directory. 
Look  over  the  lists  of  advertisements  that  appear  there. 
Pick  out  two  or  three  of  those  which  appeal  to  you  most 
and  write  to  the  dealers  for  the  information  you  desire 
about  price.  Do  not  forget  to  enclose  a  self-addressed 
stamped  envelop  for  reply.  After  a  little  while,  each 
reader  will  find  some  one  whom  he  will  install  as  his 
favorite  dealer,  and  from  whom  he  will  be  able  to  pro- 
cure most  of  the  stamps  he  may  wish  to  purchase. 


THE  ST.  NICHOLAS  STAMP  DIRECTORY 

is  really  a  Ust  of  reliable  Stamp  Dealers.  These  people  have  studied  stamps  for  years,  perhaps  they  helped 
your  father  and  mother  when  they  first  started  their  stamp  collections.  Sr.  Nicholas  knows  that  these  dealers 
are  trustworthy.  When  writing  to  them  be  sure  to  give  your  full  name  and  address,  and  as  reference  the  name 
of  your  parent,  or  teacher,  or  employer,  whose  permission  must  be  obtained  first.  It  is  well  also  to  mention 
St.  Nicholas  Magazine.  Remember,  we  are  always  glad  to  assist  you,  so  write  to  us  for  any  information  that 
will  help  you  solve  your  stamp  problems. 


WORI  H\   I  ARrPST    Wholesale  and  Ketail    Catalogue  of 
TtvALU  O   LftlVULOl     Postage  Stamps  now  reaiy.   128  pages. 
Whether  you  are  a  dealer  or  collector  you  need  it.    Single  stamps, 
sets,  packets,  albums,  supplies,  etc.    Price  10c.    Worth  $$  to  you. 
MonlMv  firrillar   °f  new  arrivale-  Price  changes,  etc.  One 
lUUIIUUjr  VlltUlal    year  for  35c  and  your  choice  of  any  one  of 
the  following  premiums:    *17  Belgium  Parcel  Post  Cat.  55c;  30 
diff .  French  Colonies;  30  diff.    Portugal  and  Colonies  or  40  diff. 
new  Europe.    Premiums  worth  35c  alone.    Remit  in  stamps. 

MARKS  STAMP  CO.,  Dep't.  N,  TORONTO,  CANADA 

BARGAINS  FOR  APPROVAL  APPLICANTS 

35  Var.  Pictorial  Postage  Stamps,  price  15c.   15  Var.  War 
Stamps,  price  10c.   10  Var.  Bulgarian,  price  25c.  100  Var. 
U.  S.  and  For.,  price  15c,  or  send  me  50c.  and  I  will  send  all 
four  packets.            W.  J.  ZINK,  4607  Dtnison  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Scott's  Standard  Postage  Stamp  Catalogue 

1920  Edition 

Every  Collector  should  possess  one  of  these  catalogues  as  it  contains 
complete  information  and  value  of  every  stamp  issued  by  any  gov- 
ernment in  the  world. 

Prices 

CLOTH  COVER  $1.50 

CLOTH  COVER  WITH  THUMB  INDEX,  2.00 
Forwarding  Charges  Extra                       Shipping  Weight,  2  lbs. 

SCOTT  STAMP  &  COIN  COMPANY 

33  West  44th  Street                        NEW  YORK  CITY 
xSS^Jv    1  CO  Genuine  Foreign  Stamps — Mexico  War  issues, 

BONANZA    BARGAIN  OFFER 

51  diff.  stamps,  also  packet  5  unused,  China  ship  set,  2  scarce 
animal  stamps,  large  $1.00  U.  S.  revenue,  perforation  gauge, 
millimetre  scale,  r\iler  and  price  lists.    All  for  9c  !  Finest 
approvals;  British  Colonies,  etc.,  large  discounts.  Fennell 
Stamp  Co.,  Dept.  S,  Fullerton  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

TOAIX  APPLICANTS  FOR  APPROVAL  SHEETS  WE  OFFER  1 16  VARIETIES — 
All  Foreign  Postage  Stamps.    Including  at  least  25  varieties  War  Stamps. 

4«h          Note  the  following  countries  represented — Austria,  Argen- 
§  ■  ■  1.  tine,  AustralianCnm., Bavaria  surcharge,  Belgium.  Brazil, 
mm  my  Chile,  Canada, China,  Cuba,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Cameroons, 

#11    Eatnonia.  Egypt,  France,  Jugo-Slavia,  Latvija,  Hungary. 
#  II    Schleswig,  TJkrainia — Commemoratives,  Peace,  War  Tax, 
mm  \r    Plebiscite,  Surcharges,  etc.     A  pocket  album,  packet 
hinges,  perforation  gauge  and  millimeter  scale,  listB  of  sets,  packets 
and  supplies  free.    LAKEVIEW  STAMPCO.,  2503  E.  86lh  St.,  Cleveland.  0. 

55  ALL  DIFFERENT  STAMPS 

including  China,  Japan,  French  Colonies,  etc.,  given  to 
applicants  for  our  high  grade  approval  selections.  Send 
references  and  2c  stamp  to  the  EDGEWOOD  STAMP 
CO.,  Dept.  S,  Milford,  Connecticut. 

CM  A  DC    150  different  foreign,  18c.    60  different  U.  S.  in- 
iJllririJ   eluding  $1  and  $2  revenues,  for  12c.    With  each 
order  we  give  free  our  pamphlet  which  tells  "  How  to  Make  a  Col- 
lection Properly."    QUEEN  CITY  STAMP  AND  COIN  CO., 
Room  32,  604  Race  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

TO  ALL  APPLICANTS  FOR  APPROVAL  SHEETS  WE  OFFER 

SPECIAL    HOLIDAY  OFFER 

All  For   1  Pack.  "Cleveland"  hinges,  1  Pocket  Album,  1  Perf. 
^  g±        Gauge,  4  Spanish  War  Revs.,  6  TJ.  8.  Envelopes  cut  sq. 

inc. Columbian  issue,  5  Civil  War  Revs. ,  5  Scenery  Stamps 
lUi,  CROWELL  STAMP  CO.,       Cleveland,  Ohio 

Why  my  approvals  are  the  best:  (1)  No  trash.  (2)  Lowest 
price:  50  per  cent,  with  extra  discounts  for  quick  returns.  (3)  Attrac- 
tive Sheets  arranged  by  countries.  (4)  War  stamps  and  Late  issues 
at  Moderate  Net  Prices.    (5)  Prompt  Service.  Hundreds 
of  St.  Nicholas  boys  have  tried  them.    Why  not  YOU  ? 

I>.  M.  Ward.  608  Buchanan  St.,  Gary,  Ihd. 

Venezuela,  Salvador  and  IndiaService,  1  A_ 

HS  jA]  Guatemala,  China,  eic.   Only  IWC 

WBt  9Ml  Finest  Approval  Sheets  50  to  60%.  Agents  Wanted.  Big 
VXgSK'  72-page  Lists  Free.  We  buy  Stamps.  Estab.  25yrs 
—      Hussman  Stamp  Co.,  Dept  .  52,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CDCC              stanlPs  an<'  f°ur  issues  of  our  weekly 
w*  W\F,F,  paper  STAMPLETS  to  approval  applicants. 
*                     Rt'NKE  STAMP  CO.,  1858  E.  90lh  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohln 

All  For      TO  ALL  APPLICANTS  FOR  APPROVAL  SHEETS  WE  OFFER 
1           £  1  Blank  Stamp  Album;  Packet  Faultless  Hinges;  1  set 
III/*  -  Honduras,  2  var.,  nnused ;  1  set  Nicaragua,  2  var.,  unused ; 
*          (  1  6et  French  Colonies,  2  var.,  large;  1  perforation  gauge. 

OHIO  STAMP  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

STAMPS— 20  VARIETIES,  UNUSED,  FREE  to  all  send- 
ing for  our  approval  sheets  at  50%  discount.  Postage  2  cents. 
Mention  St.  Nicholas.  Quaker  Stamp  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

f^T^  4  14  /IT'lC*  1  ^OnHHiff  RritUh  fliiinnii   Cnha  China  TnHia 
1    a         \J I  - ' ' '      'iiii.  1  >  1 1 1 1> n  1 1 1  i  1 1 1 1 1 , t .  '  uii.i,  »  iijn.t.  inula, 

^  *  AlVlr  w  S  Jamaica,  Japan,  Portugal,  Venezuela,  etc.,  onlv 

10c!    100  all  diff.  15c!     1000  all  diff.,  fine  collection  in  itself,  $5.00; 

100  diff.  U.  S.,  30c;  1000  hinges,  10c.    Agents  wtd.   50%  com. 

List  free.    I  buy  stamps.                  L.  B.  Dover,  Longmont,  Colo. 

Stamps  50  all  diff.,  Transvaal,  Brazil,  Peru,  Cuba,  Jflfllk. 
Mexico,  Ceylon,  Java,  etc.,  and  Album,  10c.    1000  ErS^HBl 
Finely  Mixed,  40c.    50  din.  U.       Z5c.    1000  hinges,  Ejft^flB 
10c.    Agts.  wtd.,  50%.    List  Free.     I  buy  stamps.  BBJbI 
C.  Stegman,  5940  Cote  Brilliante  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mekeels'  64-page  illustrated  Stamp  Journal  is  uow 

THE  ALBEMARLE  STAMP  COLLECTOR 

15c  a  copy.    $1.25  per  year.    Approval  selection  of  War  Stamps  of 
Europe  and  others  to  those  who  are  entitled  to  credit. 

ALBEMARLE  STAMP  CO.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

).n..,.,|  QU/w»fo.  50%  Discount.    Sent  anywhere 

Approval  Sheets:  St .  nk-„olas  goes. 

Frederick  B.  Driver,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

TO  ALL  APPLICANTS  FOR  APPROVAL  SHEETS  WE  OFFER        All  For 

SPECIAL  SEASON  OPENER— )  1A 

8  Animal  Stamps;  5  N.  Y.  State  Revs.;  20  varieties  IT,  S.  f  1  XjQ. 
Postage,  old  andnew;Album;  Packet  "ClevelancT'hinges.  J 

THE  CLEVELAND  STAMP  CO. 
324  Caxton  Building                            Cleveland,  Ohio 

All  fnr  8  />antc  20  different  stamps  from  20  different 
rtll  lOr  O  CCIIUJ  Countries.  10  unused,  2  Malay  (Tigers) , 
all  different.    FOYE  STAMP  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Mich. 

CDLT  H|AWATHA  PACKET  NO.  1  for  name,  address,  2 

H  IXaLilj  c°Uec'ors,  2c  postage,  asking  for  quality  apprs.  Ref. 
*  *»*J*^  please.        Hiawatha  Stamp  Shop,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

BARGAINS  EA,H  set  5  i:ENTS 

U.rtIXV_»./"H  lio   4  Malay:  8  Finland:  20  Sweden;  8  Hondu- 
ras; SCosta  Rica;  10  Porto  Rico;  8  Dutch  Indies ;  6  Hayti.  Lists 
of  7000  low-priced  stamps  free. 

Chambers  Stamp  Co.,  ill  G  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 

CDFC  5  unused  French  Colonies  to  Approval  Appli- 
T  IALiEi  ran,s-    ROESSLER'S  Stamp  NEWS,  6  mos.  15c. 

Edwin  H.  Bailey,  Box  25,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 

All  DifFer^nt  200'        300  ,  50c:  500,  $1.25;  looo,  S3. 50. 
rtli  l/uicicut  F.  L.  Onken.  6ao  79th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

nAWTYY  PACKET  STAMPS  free  for  name,  address  3  col- 
Ut\\.\U  1  lectors,  2c  postage,  with  50%  apprs.     125  dif. 
U.  S.  inc.  high  values.  50c.  U.  T.  K.  Stamp  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

MEKEEL'S  STAMP  WEEKLY,  Beverly,  Mass.,  the 
only  U.  S.  Stamp  Weekly.    12  large  pps.  3  mos.  only  25c. 
§3?"  A  nice  stamp  packet  Free  to  every  new  subscriber. 

r"  r*  7  beautiful  French  Colonials,  to  approval  appli- 
r  IxEjUi  cants.   Frank  Hadley,  Box  73,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Newfoundland  Dncr    12c  blacl[.  free  with  every  application 
liemuuuuidllU  l/Og,  for  trial  selection  of  mv  One,  Two  and 
Five  cent  approvals.   H.  E.  Codwise.  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 

1000  DIFFERENT  STAMPS  $3.00;  500.  $1.25;  200,25c;  100.  12c. 
Approvals.             MICHAELS,  5002  Prairie,  Chicago,  111. 

DA  RC  4IN  Collectors  duplicates.   Catalog,  lc  to  75c  each  ;  100  dif - 
DttnunUl  ferent.  price  50r.    Barker.  1  Wldmor  St.,  Toronto.  Canada 

Genuine  Postage  Stamps  on  approval.    Reference  please. 
Hub  Postage  Stamp  Co.,  345  Washington  St., Boston  9,  Mass. 
(Continued  on  next  page) 

First  Aid  for  Guts 

Apply  "Vaseline"  Carbolated  Petroleum 
Jelly.  It  relieves  pain,  prevents  infection  and 
hastens  healing-.  A  mild  antiseptic  dressing 
for  cuts,  scratches  and  other  household  emer- 
gencies. Sold  at  all  druggists,  and  general 
stores.    In  sanitary  tin  tubes  or  glass  bottles. 

CHESEBROUCH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
17  State  Street         (Consolidated)  New  ^ 

^seline 

Reg-US.  Pat.  Off 

CARBOLATED 

PETROLEUM  JELLY 

For  Cuts  and  Burns 


How  to  Wigwag 

YOU  can  talk  to  your  chum  or  your  brother  two  or  three  blocks 
away  in  plain  view  of  everybody  and  only  those  who  know 
how  to  wigwag  will  know  what  you  are  saying.  The  Honor 
Bright  Boys'  Handbook  will  tell  you  just  how  to  do  it  —  how  our 
brave  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy  do 
it.  And  that  isn't  all.  For  the  Honor  Bright  Boys'  Handbook 
will  teach  you  almost  everything  boys  want  to  know.  Khaki 
covered.  It  tells  you  how  to  make  a  box  kite,  how  to  trap  rabbits 
without  injuring  them,  how  to  make  a  tent,  how  to  build  a  boat, 
how  to  blaze  a  trail,  how  to  build  a  cabin — and  many  other  things. 

This  Handy  Boys'  Handbook  —  Free 

Just  send  us  six  tags  from  Honor  Bright  Boys'  Blouses  or  Shirts 
and  you  get  this  book  without  its  costing  you  one  penny.  Talk 
it  over  with  your  chum  and  then  start  collecting  Honor  Bright 
Tags.  Fill  out  the  coupon  below,  mail  to  us,  and  we  will  send 
you  one  tag  to  begin  the  collection.  Then  show  this  advertise- 
ment to  your  parents  and  ask  them  to  please  see  what  really  fine 
shirts  and  waists  these  are  the  next  time  they  are  in  the  store 
where  they  buy  your  clothes. 

Honor  Bright  Boys'  Blouses,  Shirts  and  Playsuits 

They  are  good  looking,  not  expensive,  fit  well  and  are  strongly 
made,  will  stand  lots  of  hard  wear  and  washing.  And  you  get  a 
tag  on  every  one. 

RELIANCE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
212  WEST  MONROE  STREET 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Dept.  5.  Reliance  Manufacturing  Company 
212  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  the  free  tag  you  promised  in  your  advertisement 
as  I  wish  to  save  tags  and  get  a  free  copy  of  the  Honor  Bright 
Boys'  Handbook. 

Mother  buys  my  clothes  at   

Do  they  sell  Honor  Bright  blouses  and  shirts?--  -  -- 

Name       

Town  -  State  


Dodson  Wren  y 

if^'jL  Beautify  Your  Grounds  with 
\  Dodson  Bird  Houses-, 

h  They  never  fail  to  attract  the  song  birds  (in- 
sectivorous birds)  who  in  tarn  destroy  nox- 
ious insects.  The  valuable  purple  martin 

'  will  catch  and  consume  on  an  average  of  2,000 
mosqultos  a  day.  besides  other  annoying  in- 
sects: the  song  birds  will  protect  your  trees, 
shrubs  and  gardens  from  insects  and  their 
beauty  and  son?  will  bring  joy  udbapplneas. 
Mr.  Dodson  has  spent  thirty  years  of  loving  study 
of  the  song  birds,  their  habits,  and  how  to  attract 
"iem  to  beautiful  "Bird  Lodge",  his  home  on  the 
Kankakee  River.  Dodson  Bird  Houses  are  aper- 
manent  investment;  they  will  last  a  lifetime; 
built  of  thoroughly  seasoned  Oak.  Cypress, 
Selected  White  Pine  and  Red  Cedar:  coated  nails 
and  the  best  lead  and  oil  are  used  for  their  pro- 
tection against  the  elements.    Built  under  Mr. 
Dodson ' a  personal  supervision. 
ORDER  NOW-Frae  Book  "Your  Bird  Friends  and  How 
to  Win  Them",  sent  on  request  illustrating  Dodson  line 
and  giving  prices;  free  also  a  beautiful   colored  bird 
picture  worthy  of  framing. 

Josenh  H  DnfliAn  President  American  Audubon  Auociation 
rfowpn  n,   UOOSOn  707  Harrison  Ave.  Kankak««,  III. 

Dodson  Sparrow  Trav  guaranteed  to  rid  your  community 

of  theee  Quarrelsome  peets,  price  tS.OO.  


[ 


QADays'FreeTrial 

Select  from  44  Styles,  colors  and 
sizes,  famous  Ranger  bicycles.  De- 
livered free  on  approval,  from  maker-direct-to- 
rider,  at  Facto  ry  Prices.  Save  $10  to  $25  on  you  r  bicycle. 

12  Months  to  Pay  E3Sl%  ■SS 

liberal  Easy  Payment  plan.  Parents  of  ten 
advance  first  deposit.  Energetic  boys  earn  the 
small  monthly  payments  thereafter. 

Horns,  wheels,  lamps,  parts  and 
AlllH~ik7  equipment  at  half  usual 
SEND  NO  MONEY — Ask  for  big  free 
Catalog,  marvelous  prices  and  terms. 


rices, 
ger 


TVfFlA  FI  CYCLE  COMPANY 

<n»\mu£%.m\r  Dept.  MI5,  Chicago.  III. 


Special 
offer  to 
Rider 
Agents 


ROCHE'S/ EMBROCATION 

RELIEVES  SAFELY  and  PROMPTLY 


Also  wonderfully  effective 
in  Bronchitis,  Lumbago 
and  Rheumatism. 

All  druggists  or 

SonZ*BnlltndN    E.  FOUGERA  ACO. 

London.  England  g0_92 Beekman  st  N  y. 


AIREDALES— THE  PERFECT  DOG 

Wonderful  pets  and  affectionate  companions.    The  best  pal  a 
boy  or  girl  can  have.    A  trustworthy  and  loyal  friend. 
SHERB^AIN  KENNELS 


E.  LeRoy  Brainerd,  Owner. 


Box  644,  Portland,  Conn. 


STAMPS 

(Continued  from  preceding  page) 

FRFF  PRFMII  IlVm  10  Approval  Applicants.  One-half 
1  1\LL    r  1\L.1V11U1V10  cen,  up      A|S0  higher  prir.ed, 

.VJ  Stegman  Street,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 


CHARLES  L.  BIRDSALL. 


H I N  GE  S — Best  — 1000  for  15  ccnts-   Be  sure  to  sct 

"them.    Packet,  100  diff.  stamps,  20  cents. 
C.  F.  Richards,  Box  77.  Grand  Central  P.O.  New  York 


FREE 


FREE 


•r)  unused  Ukrainia  to  Approval  Applicants. 
Reference.  Mortimer  Fowler,  Jr., 

368  Washington  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

12  DIFFERENT  unused  LIBERIA,  BULGARIA  pictures,  etc.,  18c 
R.  H.  A.  Green,  636  Hinman  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 
__  2  GERMAN  AEROPLANE  STAMPS 

to  approval  applicants.  Reference  required. 
J.  R.  Nichols,  2322  Loring  PI.,  New  York  City. 


STAMPS  105  China,  etc..  stamp  dictionary,  list  3000  bargains, 
2c.  Album  (500  pictures),  3c.  Bullard&  Co.,  Sta.  A,  Boston 


COLOR 

Everyone  likes  to  draw  in  colors 

"Crayola"  Crayons  are  the  best  for 
coloring  maps,  outline  pictures,  etc. 


Eight  in  box  for  ioc. 

Red,  Orange,  Green,  Yellow, 
Blue,  Violet,  Brown 
and  Black 


"CRAYOLA" 

Colored 
Drawing 
Crayons 
for  School 
and  Home 


Sold  by  all  dealers 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 

81  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


-IN- 


ST.  NICHOLAS 


ALWAYS  INDICATE 


Quality 


"TV  TO  man  is  going  to  place  his 
^  name  or  his  trademark  on 
the  product  he  manufactures 
unless  he  has  reason  to  know 
that  his  goods  are  just  a  little 
better  than  unidentified  prod- 
ucts. You  can  depend  on  the 
quality  of  the  goods  advertised 
in  these  pages. 


SPALDING 
for  Sport 

Spalding  Quality 

is  conceded  superior  by 
those  who  have  had  ex- 
perience, and  the  boy 
who  is  taking  up  base  ball 
or  tennis— or  any  other 
athletic  sport— should 
start  right.  His  enjoy- 
ment— his  best  efforts, 
will  be  multiplied  when 
he  uses  Spalding  equip- 
ment. Spalding  Quality 
insures  Satisfaction. 

Spalding's  "Base  Ball  for  Beginners."     .   Price  10  Cents. 

How  to  Bat  25  Cents. 

How  to  Pitch,  25  Cents.  How  to  Catch,  25  Cents. 
How  to  Play  the  Infield  and  Outfield.  ...  25  Cents. 
Spalding's  Base  Ball  Guide  25  Cents. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

NEW  YORK        CHICAGO        SAN  FRANCISCO 
BOSTON  PHILADEPHIA 

Stores  in  all  principal  cities  of  the  United  States 


BOYS 

PLAY  GOLF! 


Learn  to  play  a  man's  game 
now.    No  other  game  has  the 
same  fascination.   Learn  to  play  it 
while  young  —  and  play  better  and 
enjoy  it  more  all  your  life. 

EASY  TO  LEARN  WHILE  YOUNG 

Just  use  the  coupon  below  and  we  will  send  you 
our  FREE  new  book  for  boys.    It  tells  you  how 
boys  elsewhere  are  having  a  lot  of  fun  playing 
the  grand  old  "Ancient  Game." 


Golf  Clubs  have  been  the  standard 
of  quality  with  Golfers  for  over 
twenty  years. 

"Make  Records  with  MACGREGORS" 
THE 


,  CANBY  CO. 


The 
Crawford, 
McGregor  & 
Canby  Co., 

Dept.  3*        Dayton,  Ohio 

Please  send  free  information 
and  booklet 
"How  Boys  Can  Enjoy  Golf" 


City. 


State. 


To  Make  a  House  a  Home 


LIGHTING  THE  HOME 

By  M.  LUCKIESH 

AN  extraordinary  book  opening  up  an  entirely  new  field  in  interior  decorat- 
•r  mg"  i  author  says  in  his  preface:  "Complete  control  over  the  dis- 
tribution and  quality  of  light  is  possible.  The  former  provides  the  'values' 
and  the  latter  the  drapery  of  color.  'Painting  with  light'  is  not  merely  a 
metaphorical  phrase;  it  is  accomplished  by  the  lighting  artist.  If  the  house- 
holder will  consider  lighting  as  seriously  as  he  does  decoration  and  furnishing 
he  will  find  artificial  light  a  controllable,  convenient,  inexpensive,  mobile 
medium— a  powerful  ally  in  making  a  house  a  home."  Illustrated    $2  00 


THE  HOUSE 
IN  GOOD  TASTE 

By  Elsie  DeWolfe 

A  beautifully  made  and 
profusely  illustrated  book 
that  has  become  a  classic 
on  the  subject  of  interior 
decorating  and  arrange- 
ment. The  author,  a  rec- 
ognized authority  in  her 
field,  is  as  conservative  as 
she  is  entertaining. 

Illustrated.  $4.00 


EARLY  AMERICAN 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 

By  Walter  A.  Dyer 

A  highly  interesting 
survey  of  the  lives  and 
work  of  our  American  Old 
Masters  in  architecture, 
carving,  cabinet-making, 
glassware,  pewter,  pottery, 
etc. — artists  of  surprising 
distinction  whose  careers 
have  been  too  little 
appreciated  in  their  own 
country. 

Over  100  Illustrations.  $4.00 


THE  PLEASURES 
OF  COLLECTING 

By  Gardner  Teall 

This  book  is  packed 
with  expert  information 
which  should  be  extreme- 
ly valuable  to  that  con- 
stantly increasing  circle 
interested  in  the  realm 
of  antiques  American, 
European  and  Oriental. 
Written  with  spontaneous 
enthusiasm,  richness  of  al- 
lusion, and  intimate  charm. 

Many  illustrations.  $4.00 


BY-PATHS 
IN  COLLECTING 

By  Virginia  Robie 

This  beautifully  made 
book  contains  a  wealth  of 
reliable  information  about 
rare  and  unusual  things 
which  have  passed  the 
century  mark — old  china, 
pewter,  copper,  brass, 
samplers,  band-boxes,  sun- 
dials, and  kindred  fasci- 
nating objects. 

Profusely  illustrated.  $4.00 


THE  LURE  OF  THE 
ANTIQUE 

By  Walter  A.  Dyer 

An  authoritative  and 
fascinating  guide  for  the 
intelligent  buying  and 
appreciation  of  old  furni- 
ture and  household 
appointments.  The  author 
knows  "how  heart-warm- 
ing it  is  to  associate  with 
the  household  belongings 
of  a  past  generation." 

Fully  illustrated.  $4.00 


THE 
NEW  INTERIOR 

By  Hazel  H.  Adler 

A  book  of  recent  Amer- 
ican achievements  in 
interior  decorating,  des- 
cribing and  picturing  the 
latest  developments  in  the 
art.  It  is  a  sumptuous 
volume,  with  eight  full- 
page  illustrations  in  color 
as  well  as  many  in  black 
and  white. 

Illustrated.  $4.50 


viSSSir      THE  CENTURY  CO.  *TE3tf3T 


FH.EE 

Send 
fov  this 
Storjj^Boo^ 


BILLY  DOLL  and  Jane 
Doll  snuggle  most 
comfortably  in  Reddick 
Folding  Brass  Doll  Beds  and 
Cradles.  Little  mothers  of 
the  nursery  and  playroom 
find  in  these  practical  toys 
a  constant  joy. 

Reddick  Beds  and  Cradles, 
according  to  the  story  of 
"Little  Miss  Grown-Up,  " 
were  planned  in  Toyland 
under  the  expert  eye  of  old 
Saint  Nicholas  himself. 

Let  us  send  you  this  story 
free.  Ask  your  Toy  Store 
Man  to  show  you  a  Reddick 
Folding  Brass  Doll  Bed  or 
Cradle.  They  are  built  for 
the  largest  and  the  tiniest 
doll  folk,  and  beautifully 
trimmed. 


Michigan  Wire  Goods  Co. 
605  Second  St.,  Niles,  Mich. 


[HISI3 


II  FREE  CATALOG  etui  mswfrmSm is-suss 

Either  pin  illustrated  made  with  any  equal 
amount  of  lettering,  one  or  two  colors  enamel. 
'  Silver  plate,  250  ea.,  $2.50  doz.  Sterling  silver, 
i  60c  ea.,  $5.00  doz.  Write  to-day  for  newcatalog. 
BAST  IAN  BROS.  CO. 
'iXS  Bastian  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.Y, 


BOATS 

STANDARD  DESIGN,  ECONOMICAL 

ROW  BOATS 

SAIL  BOATS 

MOTOR  BOATS 
$45  to  $550 

Delivery  now,  or  bill  of  sale  for  spring  delivery. 

CAPE  COD  SHIP  BUILDING  CORP. 

400  Main  Street        WAREHAM,  MASS. 


<I  This  is  a  rab- 
bit's story  written 
on  the  snow,  in 
his  own  tracks  — 
a  thrilling  wood- 
land tale  of  chase 
and  capture.  It 
is  one  of  the  many 
tragedies  and 
comedies  of  the 
forest  that  fill 
the  woodcraft 
master' s  latest 
book. 


'  A  WOODCRAFT  TRAGEDY 
At  »hown  by/the  Tracks  and  Sim,  in  the  Snow 


Good  news  for  all — 

Ernest  Thompson 
Seton's 

long-awaited  companion  volume  to  "Wild 
Animals  I  Have  Known,"  and  other  outdoor 
books,  is  ready,  with  its  thrilling  messages  from 
the  outdoors  to  children  and  elders,  and  with 
ioo  of  the  author's  fascinating  drawings  — 

Woodland  Tales 

IT  is  meant  for  children  of  six  years 
and  upward.  But  in  the  belief 
that  mother  or  father  will  be  active 
as  a  leader  those  chapters  which  are 
devoted  to  Woodcraft,  are  addressed 
to  parents  and  teachers  who  through- 
out are  called  "the  Guide." 
The  greater  part  of  the  book,  however, 
consists  of  delightful  true  stories  like 
the  one  above,  and  others  of  fable  and 
fairy  tale  flavor.  They  have  the  wild 
things  of  the  woodland  for  their  heroes, 
and  at  the  heart  of  each  there  is  re- 
vealed some  nature  secret,  some  truth, 
which  will  be  an  inspiration  to  whole- 
some outdoor  life, 
ioo  drawings  by 
the  author. 

Price  $2.00 

wherever  books  are  sold 

DOUBLEDAY 
PAGE  &  CO., 

Publishers 


By  the  Author  of 

White  Shadows 
in  the 

South  Seas 

MYSTIC  ISLLS 

OF  THE 

SOUTH  SEAS 

'FREDERICK  O'BRIEN 

/^\NCE  more  this  author  has  captured  between  book 
^  covers  the  colorful  witchery  of  the  far  South  Seas. 
In  this  new  book  he  makes  the  delighted  reader  see 
and  feel  the  best-known  of  the  French  Pacific  Islands 
—beautiful,  perfumed  Tahiti.  But  like  his  amazingly 
successful  "White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas,"  the 
new  volume  is  more  than  a  marvelous  travel  book; 
it  is  also  humor  and  romance  with  the  narrative  drive, 
the  lyrical  phrase  and  the  dramatic  suspense  of  a 
masterpiece  of  fiction. 

Not  to  have  read  "Mystic  Isles  of  the  South  Seas" 
is  to  have  missed  one  of  the  most  refreshing  experiences 

Of  the  year.  Profusely  illustrated.   Price  $5.00 

Published  by 

THE  CENTURY  CO.  j 

New  York  City  * 


'7  Mar£  fAe  Sunny  Hours, 
says  the  old  sundial  by 
the  garden  path: 

ST.  NICHOLAS 

Makes  sunnu  hours  of  rainy  .ones,  marks 
sunless  days  red-letter  days,  full  of  fun  and 
profitable  interest.  Whether  you  are  to 
spend  your  rainy  days  this  summer  dully 
watching  the  downpours  and  the  darkened  skies,  bored  to  death, 
shut  in  with  "nothing  to  do,"  may  depend  upon  whether  you 
have  some  sure  resource  provided  beforehand. 

ST.  NICHOLAS,  coming  fresh  every  month  and  full  of  many,  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  entertainment,  will  save  the  days  the  sundial  cannot  mark. 
It  will  give  you  something  just  right,  fresh  every  month,  and  your  very 
own,  to  read.  It  will  suggest  many  good  ideas  for  occupation — such  as 
solving  the  puzzles  or  writing  to  a  ST.  NICHOLAS  correspondent,  writing  a 
story  of  your  own,  following  a  recipe,  trying  a  suggested  trick  or  experi- 
ment, etc.,  etc.  It  will  administer  a  general  tonic  of  happiness  and  cheery 
interest  to  the  "vacation  blues"  that  will  make  you  more  ingenious  and 
resourceful  yourself. 

Better  get  ready  for  an  all-round  good  time,  and  be  sure  you  have  your 
own  magazine  to  help  you  through  spring  rains  and  follow  you  to  the 
country. 


„   (  Concord,  N.  H.;  or 
ST.  NICHOLAS  |  353  Fourth  Avenue>  New  York  City: 

Enclosed  find  $4.00,  for  which  please  send  ST.  NICHOLAS  for  one  year,  beginning  with  the 
issue,  to 


S.N.  5-21 


Name 


Address. 


Riding  on  Pennsylvania  Vacuum  Cup  Autobilt  Bicycle 
Tires  in  the  great  health-building  outdoor-land  ! 

That  means  safety  when  you  hit  a  wet  stretch  of  pike — 
never  a  thought  of  punctures  or  stone-bruises — wear, 
wear,  wear — toughness,  speed,  comfort — and  beauty 
that  marks  your  bicycle  outfit  as  the  very  top- 
notcher. 

Built  just  like  the  big  Vacuum  Cup  Automobile  Tires, 
only  scaled  down  to  bicycle  size. 

Quality  right  through  the  1921  line — your  choice  of 
tread  design  and  color  combination — all  at  attractive 
prices.  One  universal  size  to  fit  either  a  28"xlf", 
28"xl|",  or  28"xl|"  rim.  Also  Juvenile  sizes.  Your 
dealer  will  be  glad  to  have  you  look  them  over. 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  COMPANY 

of  AMERICA,  Inc.,  Jeannette,  Pa. 

Direct  Factory  Branches  and  Service  Agencies  Throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada 
Export  Department,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York  City 


VACUUM  CUP 


1 


STURDY  STUD 


Bring  Me  A  City! 


Heeding  no  barrier  of  river, 
mountain,  forest  or  desert;  unmind- 
ful of  distance;  the  telephone  has 
spread  its  network  of  communica- 
tion to  the  farthest  outposts  of  our 
country. 

The  ranchman,  a  score  of  miles 
from  his  nearest  neighbor,  a  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  nearest  town, 
may  sit  in  the  solitude  of  his  prairie 
home  and,  at  will,  order  the  far- 
distant  city  brought  to  him.  And 
the  telephone  obeys  his  command. 

Time  and  space  become  of  small 
account  when,  through  desire  or 
necessity,  you  would  call  across  a 
continent. 


This  is  what  the  "Long  Distance" 
service  of  the  Bell  telephone  has 
accomplished  for  you;  what  sci- 
ence in  construction  has  created; 
and  what  efficiency  of  workers  has 
maintained. 

You  take  the  telephone  as  much 
for  granted  as  you  do  the  wonder 
of  the  changing  seasons.  You  ac- 
cept as  a  matter  of  course  the  com- 
pany's ability  to  keep  all  the  parts 
of  this  great  nation  in  constant 
contact. 

By  so  doing  you  offer  a  fine 
tribute  to  the  Bell  organization 
which  has  created  this  "Long  Dis- 
tance" service — a  service  no  other 
country  has  attempted  to  equal. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 

And  all  directed  toward  Better  Service 


VENTURES^ 


IVORY  >«» 


.UR  tale  now  shifts,  as 
stories  must,  off  to  the 
robber's  cave,  for  we 
must  tell  how  robber 
men  of  certain  kinds 
behave.  These  special 
robbers  were  the  worst 
that  mortal  man  had 
seen;  not  only  were 
they  robbers,  but  out- 
ragre-ously  unclean. 
Their  whiskers  were  as 
black  as  ink,their  faces 
dark  with  crime,  their 
hands  and  coat  tails 
and  their  hats  were 
caked  with  mud  and  grime.  And  further- 
more, these   wretched  men  made  naughty 


3%e 

32ocLVl.U^ 

CBartl) 
Ckaptei-S:. 


plans  on  Sunday  to  dirty  up  the  drying 
clothes  that  mothers  washed  on  Monday. 

It  was  one  Tuesday,  bright  and  clear,  on 
which  our  story  falls.  Those  robbers  had 
been  out  all  night  to  make  some  cruel  calls. 
They'd  stripped  a  score  of  clotheslines  and 
had  made  a  snowy  pile  of  dainty  gowns  and 
aprons  white,  and  frocks  of  every  style. 
Those  roaring  robbers  danced  and  pranced 
about  that  pile  with  glee,  their  horrid  yells 


were  bad  to  hear,  their  grins  were  bad  to 
see.  But  what  was  worse,  they  took  those 
clothes,  all  clean  and  spotless  white,  and 
threw  them  into  pools  of  mud,  then  poked 
them  out  of  sight.  The  last  and  daintiest 
petticoat  had  just  gone  in  the  mire,  and  those 
bad  robbers  stood  about  with  chortless  grim 


and  dire ;  when  suddenly  they  heard  a  sound, 
a  buzzing  in  the  sky,  a  whirling  and  a  snort- 
ing that  might  surely  terrify  most  anybody, 
and  those  rogues  just  trembled  in  their  boots, 
and  half  a  dozen  ran  away  with  terror 
stricken  hoots.  Down  swooped  a  DRAGON, 
snorting  fire,  and,  tucked  from  wing  to  wing, 
were  thirty-seven  tots  whose  shouts  just 
made  the  welkin  ring.  Behind  them,  with  a 
graceful  curve,  came  IVORY  aeroplane 
which  through  the  mists  of  morning  left  a 
shining  IVORY  train. 

"Unload,"  cried  Gnif,  "there's  work  to  do. 
We're  not  a  bit  too  soon.  We  must  com- 
pletely conquer  all  these  robber  men  by  noon. 
Jump  to  the  earth,  ye  heroes  brave,  no  rob- 
ber men  can  cope  with  heroes  such  as  you, 
my  dears,  well  armed  with  IVORY  SOAP." 

Thus  spake  brave  Gnif,  that  dauntless 
Gnome  — but  little  Readers,  wait  until  next 
month,  I  have  indeed  strange  doings  to  relate. 
{To  be  continued.} 


Those  naughty  robbers  will  soon  get 
A  thoroughgoing  drubbing, 

For  IVORY  SOAP  can  master  them 
As  well  as  Mother's  scrubbing. 


IVORY 

IT  FLOATS 


SOAP 

99^/o  PURE 
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CORBIE"  -tX 
, .  cK  BRAKE 


Don't  fail  to  tell  your  dealer  that  you  want 
that  new  bicycle  equipped  with  a  Cor  bin 
Coaster  Brake! 

That's  the  dead-sure  way  of  guaranteeing 
yourself  positive  brake  control  as  long 
as  the  bicycle  itself  remains  in  use. 

No  jolting  or  jarring  the ,  wheel  to  pieces 
when  you  slow  down  or  stop  suddenly  — 
slight  pressure  gradually  lessens  the 
speed;  pressing  just  a  trifle  harder 
brings  an  easy,  smooth,  complete  stand- 
still— vitally  important  in  traffic. 

Made  by  Corbin — -pioneers  in  the  business — 
twenty  years  of  faithful  service  behind 
it.  Don't  merely  ask  for  Corbin — make 
sure  you  get  it. 

Fred  St.  Onge's  famous  booklet, 
"The  Art  of  Bicycle  Riding,"  sent 
free  if  you  write  for  it. 

CORBIN  SCREW  CORPORATION 

American  Hardware  Corporation,  Successor 
214  High  Street  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Branches:  Sew  York   Chicago  Philadelphia 


Hide  a  &icyc£e 


The  Corbin  Brake  is  standard  or  optional 
equipment  on  the  following  makesof  bicycles. 
Insist  that  it  be  equipped  on  yours: 

Dayton 
Snell 
National 
Yale 
World 
Excelsior 
Admiral 
Henderson 
Crown 
America 
Adlake 
Iver  Johnson 
Emblem 
Pierce 
Pope 

Cleveland 
Indian 
—  and  others 


A  Big  Help 


ecleaning 


At  house-cleaning  time, 
there's  nothing  equal  to 
Old  Dutch.  It  makes 
everything  spick-and- 
span  and  sanitary  — 
doors,  windows,  floors, 
walls,  fixtures,  utensils. 

The  quality  insures  econ- 
omy and  efficiency. 


fVFRTTHitiC"SP'CK 


^He  uses  his  head- 
and  saves  his  money 

(A  conversation  that  really  happened) 

SEE  this  Vitalic,  Jim!  Looks  almost 
new,  doesn't  it?  Look  at  that  cheap 
tire  on  the  back — it's  shot — ready  for  the 
rag  man !  And  I  put  em  both  on  new  at 
the  same  time!" 

'No!  Really?" 

'Yep — Honest  Injun!  And  Dad  says  I'm  a  real 
business  man  because  the  Vitalics  cost  me  only  a 
little  more  than  the  cheap  tires,  but  I  save  a  nice 
$1 .50  or  more  on  each  Vitalic  I  buy,  for  the  reason 
that  a  Vitalic  lasts  more  than  twice  as  long  as 
two  ordinary  tires." 


You  can  tell  Vitalic  tires  by  their  famous  V-shaped, 
non-skid  treads.  They  give  thousands  of  miles 
of  the  hardest  kind  of  use — they  are  made  and 
guaranteed  to  do  just  that! 

And  how  they  reel  off  the  miles  with  never  a  leak 
or  any  kind  of  trouble!  The  rubber  is  extra 
strong,  wear-resisting,  pure  rubber.  The  inside 
fabric  is  closely  woven  1 4  J^-ounce  motorcycle 
fabric.  The  fabric  used  in  most  other  bicycle 
tires  is  only  1 2-ounce — or  lighter. 

Write  now  for  your  free  booklet, 
''The  Truth  from  Tube  to  Tread" 

1 1  tells  you  why  experienced 
bicyclists  like  postmen, 
policemen  and  messenger 
boys  prefer  Vitalics,  why 
they  are  the  best  tires 
money  can  buy  and  why 
the  makers  of  such  good 
bicycles  as  Columbia,  Day- 
ton, Emblem,  Excelsior, 
Harley- Davidson,  Indian, 
Iver- Johnson,  Pierce  and 
Yale  use  Vitalic  tires  as 
equipment  on  their  better 
grade  wheels.  There  is  a 
copy  reserved  for  you — free 
for  the  asking.  Address 
Department  S-6. 

CONTINENTAL  RUBBER  WORKS 
Erie,  Pa. 


VITALIC  m 

Bicycle  Tires 


Tougher  than 
elephant  hide" 


Old  Dutch  Cleanser  makes  scrubbing  easy. 
Does  more  and  better  work;  saves  time 
and  labor.  Cannot  roughen  or  redden  the 
hands.   The  quality  insures  economy. 
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under  the 


ABINGDON 


THE  child-mind 
is  like  the  sculp- 
tor's clay — ready  to 
be  moulded  into  a 
thing  of  beauty. 
Parents  are  the 
artists  of  their  chil- 
dren's lives ;  and 
those  who  love 
wisely  will  mould 
with  only  the  finest 
tools. 

To  these  parents 
the  "Little  Folks' 
Series"  will  be  most 
welcome.  Full  of 
understanding,  full 
of  sympathy  —  the 
books  recount  and 
illustrate  the  beau- 
tiful stories  of  the 
Bible,  of  the  classics, 
and  of  heroes  and 
heroines  whose  lives 
form  glorious  pages 
in  history. 

No  finer  tools  have 
been  wrought;  no 
finer  tools  can  be 
employed  by  the 
parent  than  Abing- 
don books  for  little 
folks. 


BOOKS  for  Little  Folks 

LITTLE  FOLKS  OF  THE  BIBLE 

(IN  FOUR  BOOKS) 
BOOK  I 

BOYS  IN  PATRIARCHAL  HOMES 

Isaac.  Ishmael.  Joseph.  Benjamin. 
BOOK  II 

BOYS  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  THE  PROPHETS 
David.  Samuel.  Daniel.   The  Shunammite's  Son. 
BOOK  III 
GIRLS  OF  THE  BIBLE 

The  Story  of  Miriam.  Jephthah's  Daughter. 

The  Captive  Maid.  Jairus's  Daughter. 

BOOK  IV 

BOYS  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

The  Boyhood  of  Jesus.  The  Lad  with  the  Loaves. 

John  the  Baptist.  Paul's  Nephew. 

LITTLE  FOLKS  FROM  LITERATURE 

(IN  FOUR  BOOKS) 
Four  books,  each  containing  classic  stories  for  children.  The 
stories  are  not  random  selections  from  the  classics,  interspersed 
with  weaker  material.  They  are  the  child  parts  of  famous  novels, 
essays  and  collections  of  verse.  In  these  books  Dickens,  Steven- 
son, Lowell,  Tennyson,  and  Victor  Hugo  speak  direct  to  your  child. 

LITTLE  FOLKS  IN  ART 

(IN  FOUR  BOOKS) 

BOOK  I 
Stories  about  portraits  of 
historical  little  folks,  each  pic- 
ture —  except  the  "Princes  in 
the  Tower" — painted  from  life 
by  the  great  artists  of  their 
day. 

BOOK  II 
Stories  about  pictures  which 
illustrate  famous  incidents  in 
the  lives  of  historical  people, 
or  an  incident  from  history  it- 
self, as  in  the  case  of  the  little 
Christian  martyr)  in  the  arena 
of  lions. 


BOOK  III 

Stories  of  pictures  by  six 
great  artists,  which  show  the 
children  of  several  foreign 
countries  at  their  work  and 
play.  Each  picture  is  a  work 
of  art. 


BOOK  IV 

Stories  about  pictures  chosen 
because  of  their  story-telling 
qualities.  As  they  are  pictures 
of  young  people,  they  will  have 
a  double  appeal  to  children. 

LITTLE  FOLKS  IN  HISTORY 

(IN  FOUR  BOOKS) 
Little  Heroes.  Little  Folks  on  Thrones. 

Little  Heroines.  Little  Folks  Who  Did  Great  Things. 

Charmingly  written  stories  of  Mozart,  Florence  Nightingale, 
Audubon,  James  Watt,  Helen  Keller,  Richard  II,  Louis  XIV, 
Queen  Isabella,  Edward  VI,  Mary  Stuart,  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
Jacqueline  of  Holland,  Prascbvia  of  Siberia,  Pocahontas,  etc. 
Illustrated.  Cloth.  Per  book,  Net,  50  cents,  Postpaid. 
{Prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
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The  Black  Sheep's  Coat  CORNELIA  MEIGS 

A  black  sheep,  sign  of  ill  luck,  and  a  stowaway,  who  becomes  a  scape- 
goat for  the  Mayflower  passengers,  prove  that  black  wool  makes  a 
good  coat,  and  that  a  man's  courage  can  be  found  in  a  boy's  heart. 

John  O'  Birds  MABEL  ANSLEY  MURPHY 

A  beautifully-written  tribute  to  John  Burroughs,  lover  of,  and  be- 
loved by,  the  wild-folk,  and  friend  as  well  to  boys  and  girls. 

H       Nerve  in  the  Pinch  WILLIAM  T.  TILDEN,  2nd 

Tells  of  the  tense  moments  in  big  tennis  matches  where  skill  and 
sportsmanship  are  backed  up  by  a  flash  of  spirit  and  nerve,  suffi- 
cient to  clinch  victory.  The  second  of  a  splendid  series  (the  first 
of  which  is  in  this  number)  by  the  world's  champion. 

The  Mightiest  Eagle  J.  HORACE  LYTLE 

For  ages  past  great  birds  have  winged  their  way  out  of  the  North 
in  autumn  and  back  again  in  spring,  but  this  story  tells  of  the 
flight  of  a  bird  that  knows  no  seasons,  which  first  spread  its  mighty 
wings  in  our  own  century,  and  here  pushes  its  way  into  hitherto 
unexplored  spaces  of  the  sky. 

Knights  of  the  Wild-Fire  MARY  C.  DU  BOIS 

Did  you  know  that  as  long  ago  as  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
fire-works  were  used  in  celebrations?  And  that  they  did  just  as 
much  damage  as  they  do  on  our  own  "Fourth"?  Two  boys  prove 
themselves  enthusiastic  "warriors"  and  energetic  fire-fighters,  and 
are  rewarded  by  "Good  Queen  Bess." 

A  Glimpse  of  Our  Country's  Heirlooms 

WILBUR  GASS 

In  our  State  Department  at  Washington,  there  are  some  priceless 
papers  and  relics,  which  are  exhibited  on  rare  occasions.  Some 
high-school  boys  and  girls  who  live  in  the  capital  city  had  the  privi- 
lege recently  of  seeing  them,  and  one  of  the  students — a  boy  of  16 
—  has  described  the  visit  in  a  very  interesting  short  article. 
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A  young  George  Sisler 

It  takes  good  stout  clothes  to  stand  the 
workouts  that  they  are  given  by  you  young 
first  basemen 

The  old  clothes  would  be  better  for  the 
occasion,  of  course,  but  boys  dont  seem  to  get  time 
to  change 

Our  clothes  are  made  so  well  that  a  stiff  ball  game 
in  the  back  lot  doesn't  hurt  them  any 

They  We  stylish;  guaranteed  to  satisfy 

Hart  SchafFner  &  Marx 

Boys'  clothes  as  good  as  father's      CaM„sh,,„, s,^,* 


Summer 


WITH  June  days  here,  and  school  days  over,  we  're  on  our 
way  to  a  summer  of  outdoors,  of  health  and  happiness. 
\  acation— two  full  months  of  It  in  the  open— where  early  to  bed 
and  early  to  rise  means  doing  the  very  thing  we  ourselves  want  to  do. 

We  're  going  to  swim, 
fish,  play  and  learn  things 
weneverdreamedof  before; 
we're  going  to  eat  good 
food  and  plenty;  we  're  go- 
ing to  ride  horses  and  climb 
mountains;  canoe  on  quiet, 
clear  water,  and  sleep  un- 
der twinkling  stars. 

There  are  friends  to  be 
made  in  woods  and  fields,  and  with  rod  and  line  there 's  to  be  the 
thrill  of  a  "big  fella"  that  pulls  to  match  your  own  strength. 

There 's  a  sunrise  over  the  mountains  or  out  of  the  sea.  There 's 
a  full  moon  making  a  rippling  path  of  silver  on  the  lake.  There 's 
pine  and  salt  in  the  air  and  the  exhilaration  of  physical  joy. 

(  And  friends  we  shall  make  that  we  are  happy  to  have.  We  're 
going  to  forget  self-consciousness  and  timidity,  and  learn  self- 
reliance  and  initiative.    The  word  "  fear"  we  '11  discard  forever. 

Wait  until  some  day  on  a  hike  we  learn  how  to  make  a  fire  and 
cook  our  own  food,  or  follow  a  trail,  or  know  the  trees!  Then 

troublesome  algebra  and  Cae- 
sar's Wars  in  Gaul  will  be  left 
behind,  while  we  fill  our  lungs 
with  sweet-smelling,  life-giv- 
ing breezes.  And  as  we  go  off 
to  sleep,  perhaps  on  fragrant 
balsam,  there  '11  come  the 
singing  wind  in  the  trees. 

The  winter  past  has  been 
a  hard  one  for  father's  busi- 


the  watch-word  of  the  home. 


ness,  and  economy  has  been 
But  the  worst  of  bad  times  seems 
clearing,  and  better  conditions  are  just  ahead.  Two  months  of 
camps,  or  even  less,  are  not  expense  —  they  are  investments  in 
health  for  son  and  daughter. 

In  St.  Nicholas  are  to  be  found  every  kind  of  good  camps 
where  complete  satisfaction  is  to  be  had  for  both,  parents  and  son 
or  daughter.    Let  us  help  you  make  the  choice. 


|Mnni 


THE  TALL  PINES 


A  Summer  Camp  for  Girls 

Juniors  7-13.  Seniors  13-18.  Club  over  18. 
On  Lake  George  at  Bennington,  N.  H.,  the  camp  nestles 
among  the  pines  — as  healthy  a  spot  as  can  be  found  anywhere. 
Athletics,  swimming,  boating,  canoeing,  tennis,  basket-ball. 
Camping  trips,  mountain  climbing.  Folk  dancing.  Special  oppor- 
tunity for  horseback  riding.  Arts  and  crafts  for  rainy  days.  Good 
food,  well  cooked,  home  care  and  attention.  The  Club  accepts 
Campers  for  a  week  or  longer.  Catalog.  Address 
MISS  EVELINA  REAVELEY,  12A  Beacon  St.,  Gloucester,  Mass. 


WINNEMONT 


A  Camp  for  Girls 


Uu  Lake  Ossipee,  in  the  foothills  of  the  White  Mountains.  Special 
attention  to  happiness,  health,  and  safety.    Automobile  tcips  to  our 
White  Mountain  Camp.    Canoeing,  swimming,  sailing,  horseback 
riding,  archery,  and  all  sports.    For  illustrated  booklet  address 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Benlley,    Elinor  C.  Barta. 
Room  305,   14  Beacon  St.,   Boston,  Mass. 


mr^+*f\  1    The  Island 

I  3  ITI  p   J  Camp  for  Girls 

CHINA.  MAINE 

Regular  camp  activities  including  land  and 
water  sports,  over  night  trips,  and  horse- 
back riding.    For  booklet  address 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  TOWNE,  Lasell  Seminary 
122  Woodland  Park,  Auburndale,  Mass. 


Summer  Camps  for  (girls— Contfiratb 


ROMANY  CAttP 

At  Woodstock,  Conn. 

The  Place  for  a  Girl — 7  to  18 


Planned  for  the  wisest  development  of  girls.  Healthy 
nappy  growth  in  the  open-air,  woodsy  country.  Swim- 
ming, hiking,  horseback  riding  and  all  outdoor  sports 
under  expert  supervision.  Roomy,  comfortable  sleeping 
and  hying  lodges.  Good,  plentiful  food.  Ideal  location, 
easy  of  access.  Catalogue. 


STANLEY  KELLEY 


Pomfret,  Conn. 


CAMP  MYSTIC 


MYSTIC 
CONNECTICUT 
"MISS  JOBE'S  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS" 

The  salt  water  camp  for  girls.  Half  way  between  New  York  and  Boston 
Life  in  the  New  England  hills,  woods,  and  by  the  sea.  Unusual  build- 
ings, tent  bungalows.  Shower  and  tub  baths.  Modern  sanitation  Salt 
water  sports  motorboating,  swimming,  safe  canoeing,  horseback  riding 
dancing  field  athletics,  arts  and  crafts,  dramatics.  Camp  life  and  tript 
under  the  personal  direction  of  Miss  Jobe  who  has  had  nine  seasons  of 
the  rVifi  "per'L',1.ce  (summer  and  winter)  in  camping  and  exploration  in 
the  Canadian  Rockies.  Care  for  the  safety  and  health  of  each  cam. 
Juniors  and  Seniors.    Age  8-18.  Booklet 

MARY  L.  JOBE,  A.M.,  F.  R.G.S. 
Room  63,  50  Morningside  Drive,  New  York 


Maine,  Monmouth. 

CAMP  MINNETONKA  ForG\t\s.   A  thousand  feet 
,  ,  _  -of  lake  frontage  in  one  of 

nature  s  beauty  spots.  Bungalows  and  tents.  No  fogs.  Canoeing  swim 
ming  tennis,  etc.  Every  camp  comfort  and  pleasure.  Personal  attention 
booklet.   Geo.  W.  Rieger,  Jr.,  Principal.    Northeast  School. 

5th  and  Race  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


New  HAMPSHmE,  Stinson  Lake. 

EAGLE  POINT 

Mountain  camp  in  heart  of  White  Mountains.  Fully  equipped  for  all 
camp  activities.  Trained  leaders.  A  beautiful  and  profitable  place  for 
your  daughter.  Virginia  E.  Spencer,  Ph.D.,  Secretary  120  West  42nd 
Street,  New  York  City. 


ONEKA 

The  Pennsylvania 
Camps  for  Girls 

Junior  and  Senior  Camps  on  crystal 
clear  Lake  Arthur  in  the  heart  of 
the  Poconos.    Elevation  2.200  feet. 

Outdoor  life.    Lasting  friendships. 

Rustic  bungalows  and  tents  on 
lake  shore.  SPLENDID  EQUIP- 
MENT for  every  land  and  water 
sport.  Athletic  Field;  Horseback 
Riding;  Gypsy  Trips;  Handicrafts; 
Dramatics;  Pageantry;  Music. 

Outdoor  Woodcraft  Council. 

Cultivation  of  personality  and  self- 
reliance.     14  seasons  and  not  an  ac- 
cident.    Mr.   and  Mrs.  Sipple  give 
their  close   personal    care  to  each 
girl.     Send  for  illustrated  booklet. 
MR.  and  MRS.  E.  W.  SIPPLE 
Directors 
350  W.  Duval  St.,  ueriiiantunn 
Phila..  Pa. 


A-T  Lake  Winnipesaukee. 
C-amp  Acadia  for  Girls, 
a-ll  land  and  water  sports, 
d-o  you  want  to  join  us  ? 
i  — llustrated  booklet, 
a-ge  limit  8  to  16  years. 


DR.  and  MRS.  J.  GRANT  QUIMBY,  Laftftaprt,  N.  H. 


Pennsylvania,  Pocono  Mountains. 

PINE  TREE  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS 

On  beautiful  Naomi  Lake,  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  in  pine-laden  air  of 
Pocono  Mountains.  Four  hours  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
Bungalows  and  tents  on  sunny  hill.  Experienced  councilors.  Horseback 
riding,  tennis,  baseball,  canoeing,  '■hikes"— all  outdoor  sports.  Handi- 
crafts, gardening.   10th  season. 

Miss  Blanche  D.  Price,  404  W.  School  Lane,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Maine,  Lin-e-kin  Bay. 

LIN-E-KIN  BAV  CATV/TP  Ideal  camP  for  g'rls  cn 

t      d        ,  .        WUVlf   coast  0f  Maine.  Limited 

number.  Personal  care.  Arts  and  crafts.  Land  and  water  sports;  boat- 
ing; dramatics.    Dancing;  hikes  and  trips.    For  booklet, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  R.  Branch,  65  Fruit  Street,  Worcester,  Mass. 


The  Hanoum  Camps 

FOR  GIRLS 

THETFORD,  VERMONT 

Hill  Camp  for  girls  under  15— Lake  Camps  for  those 
over  15.  Swimming,  canoeing,  and  all  water  sports  on  our 
own  lake.  Riding.  Gypsy  trips. 
Our  girls  go  home  strong  in  body, 
mentally  alert,  and  inspired  with 
the  highest  ideals.  13th  year. 
Illustrated  booklet. 

PROFESSOR  and  MRS.  C.  H. 

FARNSWORTH 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

All  counsellor  positions  filled. 


Summer  Camps!  for  dltrte— Continueb 


Senior  and  junior  Camps  for  Girls  (under  20),  Roxbury,  Vt. 

The  Mountains'  Call 


Dear  Girls: 

A  voice  has  gone  out  to  East,  West  and 
South,  over  all  the  land,  crying,  "Come,  girls  of 
the  far  cities !  Come,  now,  to  Teela-Wooket, 
your  summer  home  among  the  Green  Moun- 
tains. Here  wait  many  friends  to  bring  you 
joy  and  laughter.  Here  are  woodsy  trails, 
the  sweet  music  of  happy  birds,  the  song  of 
tumbling  water.  Here  are  flowers  and  luscious 
fruits  awaiting  your  hands.  Here  are  blue 
sky  and  fleecy  clouds  of  summer  days;  here 
the  star-decked  spaces  of  night,  the  call  of 
whip-poor-wills  where  moonlight  steals  along 
the  forest  edges." 

This  is  the  call  of  the  mountains.  It  speaks 
of  widefflistances,  the  open  country.  It  brings 
memories  of  glorious  days  on  horseback  along 
the  forest  trails.  It  hints  of  camping  trips, 
out  where  wind  and  sun  and  the  clean  sweet 
air  of  fields  and  mountain-sides  bring  for- 
getfulness  of  months  spent  in  school-rooms  and 
crowded  city  streets.  It  calls  to  life,  to  hours 
of  glorious  comradeship,  to  the  jolliest  days  of 
the  year. 

So,  in  a  few  short  weeks  many  of  us  shall 
meet  at  Teela-Wooket.  Spotty,  Major,  Smug- 
gler and  all  the  other  horses 
in  the  famous  Teela-Wooket 
stables  will  be  waiting  for 
old  pals  and  new  friends. 
The  swimming  pond  will 


Seventh  Letter 
be  alive  with  girls.  The  hills  will  echo  with 
the  shouts  and  laughter  of  care-free  hikers. 
The  smoke  of  camp-fires  will  go  up  from 
Kowshicum  and  Chop-and-Saw.  In  all  the 
land  there  will  be  no  happier  place  than  there 
at  our  summer  home,  Teela-Wooket. 

This  is  the  last  time  we  shall  talk  to  all 
our  friends  before  we  see  you  at  Teela-Wooket. 
If  you  want  to  be  among  the  merry  girls  there 
this  summer  you  must  let  us  know  at  once. 
If  you  haven't  received  one  of  our  booklets 
showing  many  pictures  of  this  fairyland  and 
the  joyful  girls  who  live  here  during  the  sum- 
mer, we  will  send  you  one.  Do  not  delay  in 
writing  us. 

We  wish  you  could  all  join  our  happy  family 
this  year.  There  are  so  many  good  times  com- 
ing to  us  this  summer  that  we  want  every  one 
of  our  St.  Nicholas  friends  to  enjoy  them  with 
us.  We  wish  for  your  brothers,  too,  a  splendid 
time  at  Camp  Idlewild.  We  do  not  say  good- 
bye but  "au  revoir"  since  we  will  meet  you 
in  a  few  weeks  at  Teela-Wooket. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Roys 

10  Bowdoin  St. 
Cambridge  Mass. 


THE  WONDERLAND  CAMPS  IN  THE  GREEN  MOUNTAINS 


Summer  Camps  for  (girls— Ctmhnueb 


Xquanset 

On  Pleasant  Bay,  South  Orleans,  Mass. 


The  Cape  Cod  Camp 
For  Girls 

The  Pioneer  Salt  Water  Camp 
Established  1905 


C'XTENSIVE  additions  to  acreage,  buildings, 
•Li  and  equipment.  (Special  opportunities  for 
salt  water  swimming,  canoeing,  sailing,  tennis, 
dancing,  team  games.  Horseback  riding.  Expert 
instruction  and  leadership.  Red  Cross  Life  Sav- 
ing Corps  and  board  of  examiners.  Unusual 
results  in  health  and  vigor.  The  same  personal 
care  and  supervision  by  the  directors. 
Separate  camp  for  Quanset  kiddies. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  W.  HAMMATT 
Box  1 

South  Orleans,  Mass. 
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Camp  Twa-ne-ko-tah 

On  Beautiful  Lake  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

Ideal  location,  1500  ft.  elevation.  Fifth  season  of  8  weeks. 
(Formerly  on  Lake  Erie.)  All  land  and  water  sports, 
horseback  riding,  hiking,  dramatics,  interpretative  danc- 
ing, handicraft.  Home  care.  Complete  equipment.  Senior 
and  Junior  Camps.  Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet. 
REV.  and  MRS.  R.  S.  STOLL 
College  Hill  Snyder,  N.  Y. 


New  Hampshire,  Dorchester, 

VAGABONDIA 

A  call  to  the  mystery  and  delight  of  woods.  A  place  for  wholesome 
ramaraderie.  A  stimulus  to  simple  and  joyous  living.  A  mountain  camp 
lor  girls,  limited  in  number.  Booklet.  Address  Florence  M.  Eis  938 
Delaware  Ave.,  Detroit,  or  Emily  McClure,  7  Glenada  PI,  Brooklyn 


Camp  Cowasset 

North  Falmouth,  Mass.,  on  Buzzards  Bay,  Cape 
Cod.  The.  Seashore  Camp  for  Girls.  Senior  and  Junior 
camps. 

Seniors:  Canoe  and  boat  trips,  use  of  fine  saddle 
horsesand  best  instruction  without  extra  charge.  Pageant, 
Water  Carnival,  tennis  and  games,  gypsy  trips,  handi- 
crafts.   First  Aid  and  Camp  Paper. 

Juniors:  Salt  watersports,  careful  oversight,  free  riding 
and  instruction,  overnight  hikes,  nature  study,  tennis, 
basketball,  baseball,  volley  ball,  dramatized  stories,  good 
food,  good  fun  and  good  care. 

Address  MISS  BEATRICE  A.  HUNT,  Plymouth  St. 
Holbrook,  Mass. 


Connecticut. 

CAMP  NEHANTIC  FOR  GIRLS 

An  exclusive  sea-shore  camp.  Salt  water  bathing,  fishing,  crabbing; 
land  and  water  trips,  athletic  games  and  water  sports.  Experienced 
physical  training  director  in  charge  at  all  times.  Two  months,  $180. 
Booklet.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Davison. 

5333  Rising  Sun  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Vermont,  Lake  Fairlee. 

WYODA  Lake  Fairlee>  Vermont.  The  Ideal  Home  Camp  for 
Young  Girls.  Parental  care.  Camp  Mother.  All  sports. 
Swimming,  canoeing,  handicraft,  woodcraft,  riding,  dancing,  dramatics, 
nature  study,  mountain  trips,  French  conversation.  Booklet.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harvey  Newcomer,  Lowerre  Summit  Park,  Yonkers.  N.Y. 


NESHOBE 

™     "  (Clear  Water) 


A  Camp  ^ 
For  Girls 


On  Fairlee  Lake,  So.  Fairlee,  Vt. 

100  Acres.  Wonderful  view.  80  rods  water- 
front, sandy  beach.  Large  and  attractive  main 
bungalow  and  sleeping  bungalows.  Tennis  and 
basket-ball  courts,  athletic  field,  horseback  rid- 
ing, hiking.  Athletics,  arts  and  crafts,  water 
color  sketching,  taught  by  competent  instructors. 
Careful  personal  supervision. 

Write  for  descriptive  booklet 

MR.  and  MRS.  EDWARD  G.  OSGOOD 
300  Chestnut  St.,  Clinton,  Mass. 


SARGENT  CAMPS 


PETERBORO,  N.  H. 
The  Athletic  Camps 
for  Girls 

Every  activity,  every  hour  of 
play  has  its  purpose  in  helping 
the  girl  toward  healthy,  happy 
life.  Skilled  leaders  train  the 
Sargent  Camps  girls  to  excel  in 
all  sports.  Woodcraft,  water 
sports,  hiking,  horseback  rid- 
ing, field  games,  pantomime, 
music  und  dancing. 

Junior  Camp.  Homecraft  for 
little  folks.  A  happy  combina- 
tion of  home-making  and  play 
in  large  play  houses. 

For  illustrated  catalogue 
address  Camp  Secrelarv,  8  Ever- 
nit  SI..  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Summer  Camps!  for  #trte— Conttnueb 


THE  ANCHORAGE 

Finest  Appointed  Summer  Camp  for  Girls  in  the  United  States 

On  Beautiful  Lake  Winnipesaukee,  N.  H. — Foothills  White  Mountains 


Modern  Bungalows. 
Electric  Lights. 
Fine  Saddle  Horses. 
Free  Riding  and  Instruc- 
tion. 
Motor  Boating. 
Canoeing. 
Swimming,  Diving. 


Tennis,  Basket-ball, 

Baseball,  Archery. 

Arts  and  Crafts,  Basketry. 

Music,  Dancing. 

Volley  Ball,  Hiking. 

Motion  Pictures. 

Water  Carnival. 


Highest  Grade  Counselors  and  Instructors  from  Foremost  American  Colleges. 
Modern  Dairy  and  Farm  connected. 

Send  for  booklet  to 

ESTHER  B.  SUTCLIFFE,  Secretary,  care  of  State  Normal  School,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 


Summer  Camps;  for  (girls;— Continueb 


T^stmore 

The  Quality  Camps  for  Girls 

FAIRLEE  AND  BARTON,  VT. 

Horseback  riding  is  the  most  popular  sport  at  Wynona- 
Westmore.  Large  stable  of  fine  saddle  horses.  Expert 
instructors.  The  Annual  Horse  Show  is  the  most  im- 
portant social  event  of  the  summer  around  Wynona- 
Westmore  Camps. 

Also  hiking,  swimming,  canoeing,  tennis,  golf  and  arch- 
ery. Ideal  location  among  the  Green  Mountains.  Splen- 
did, modern  camp  equipment.  Junior  and  Senior  camps. 
Send  for  booklet.  Address: 

WYNONA  CAMPS 

276  Summer  Street  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Lake  Morey  Club — a  modern  hotel  under  same  management 


The  Kentucky 
Camp  for  Girls 


Trail's  End 

Write  for  Booklet. 
MISS  SNYDER,     364  S.  Broadway,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Maine,  Oxford. 
Naunifl  on  Lake  Thompson,  July  1st— Sept.  L  Terms 
na,aJu  *^00(  110  extras).  The  cumpof  high  standards. 
Girls  7-16  yeni  s.  All  land  and  water  sports.  Handicrafts. 
Hikes.  Two-day  "White  lit.  trip.  Every  care  of  director  and 
experienced  councillors.  Physician.  Nurse.  All  councillor 
positions  rilled.  Catalog.  Clara  Henderson,  Director. 


For  Girls 
LUNENBURG,  VERMONT 

In  White  Mountain  region.  Mile  of  lake" 
shore.  Free  horseback  riding,  water  and 
field  sports,  handicrafts,  music  and  dancing 
under  expert  instructors.  Sponson  and  war 
canoes.  Screened  bungalows.  Spring  and 
artesian  well  water.  Perfect  sanitation.  Best 
of  everything  for  the  best  girls.  Booklet  on 
request. 

Herbert  F.  Balch     Dept.  S     St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 


New  York,  Cooperstown. 

THE  PATHFINDERS'  LODGE 

A  Woodland  Camp  for  Girls 
On  Otsego  Lake.   All  sports  and  unusual  opportunities  for  studv  of  art 
and  music.    Mrs.  Douglas  Basnett,  237  W.  74th  St.  New  York  City 
Telephone:  Columbus,  8049 


New  Jersey,  Essex  Fells. 

THE  PARSONS  SCHOOL-Summer  Sess,on 

Girls  under  fourteen  years.  Pupils  may  enter  at  any  time.  Enrollment 
imited.  Outdoor  sports,  pets,  gardens,  nature  study,  excursions,  special 
tutoring.  Emphasis  placed  on  health  and  happiness. 

Address:  Miss  H.  Grace  Parsons 


if' 


For   Every  Girl 
SUMMER  IN  the  GIRLS'  CAMP 

By  Anna  Worthington  Coale 

EVERYTHING  you  need  to  enable  you  to  fit  in  comfortably  at 
once,  understand  everything,  and  be  ready  for  all  the  activities 
and  customs  of  camps.    The  author  has  made  it  as  interesting  to 
read  as  a  good  story. 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  353  Fourth  Ave,  New  York  City 

Who   Goes  to  Her  First  Camp 

This  summer 


Price  $1.75 

Profusely  illustrated 
with  photographs  of 
actual  camp  activi- 
ties. At  all  book- 
stores. 


Summer  Camp*  for  <girte— Continueb 


CAMP  TEGAWITHA 

FOR  GIRLS 
MT.  POCONO,  PA. 

An  ideal  camp  in  an  ideal  location  in  the  famous  Pocono 
Mountains  —  2000  feet  above  sea  level.  Electric  light, 
hot  tub  and  shower  baths.  All  land  and  water  sports,  horse- 
back riding,  tramping,  nature  study,  arts  and  crafts,  Eng- 
lish reading.  Resident  physician.  Experienced  counselors. 
Wholesome,  well  prepared  food  and  pure  water.  Health 
and  safety  given  first  consideration.  For  booklet  address 
MISS  MARY  ANGELA  LYNCH        Mt.  Pocono,  Pa. 


Massachusetts,  Orleans,  Cape  Cod. 

Mrs.  Norman  White's  Camp  for  Girls 

A  Seaside  Camp  in  the  pines.  All  pleasures  of  life  by  the  sea.  Outdoor 
sleeping  in  well-protected  cabins.    Limited  membership. 

Mrs.  Norman  White, 
Tel.  Morningside  3350.  424  West  119th  Street,  New  York  City. 


(amp(otuit 


For  girls  of  9  to  20.  Beauti- 
ful location  on  Cape  Cod  with 
fresh  and  salt  water  bathing. 
Horseback  riding,  tennis,  canoe- 
ing, all  field  sports  and  games. 
Swimming  taught  by  experts  on 
delightful  beach.  Girls  swim  not 
only  for  pleasure  but  for  strength 
and  health  building.  Tutoring 
if  desired.  Catalog.  Address 

Miss  Emma  L.  Schumacher 
Care  Miss  Beard's  School 
Orange,  N.  J. 


Altitude 
1400' 

above  S.  L. 


HELDERBERG  MOUNTAINS 
ALBANY  CO.,  N.  Y. 


Does  your  girl  enjoy  Water  Sports?  Does  she  like  Athletics? 
Is  she  interested  in  Handicraft  Work?  Would  you  choose 
Experienced  College  Graduates  to  supervise  her  Daily 
Routine?  Do  you  want  her  to  enjoy  an  Ideal  Summer  Out 
of  Doors?   Then  Enroll  her  at 

Orinsekwa  "The  Camp  in  the  Pines" 
Non-Sectarian  —  For  further  information  apply  to 
JEANNETTE  FRANK,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,   529  West  179th  Street,  New  York 


THE  WINNETASKA 
CANOEING  CAMPS 


WE'RE  OFF  FOR  A  PADDLE  ON  THE  LAKE, 

IN  OUR  GRAY  CANOES  SO  TRIM; 
WE'LL  CRUISE  AMONG  THE  ISLANDS  THERE, 

AND  THEN  WE'LL  TAKE  A  SWIM; 
WE'LL  COOK  OUR  LUNCH  ON  A  SANDY  BEACH, 

WE'LL  COOK  OUR  SUPPER  TOO; 
WE'LL  PITCH  OUR  TENTS  IN  A  SHADY  GROVE — 

WE'RE  A  WINNETASKA  CREW! 

WINNETASKA 

THE  CANOEING  CAMP  FOh  GIRLS 

SQUAM  LAKE,  ASHLAND,   NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
DR.  and  MRS.  JOHN  B.  MAY 

BOX  1321  COHASSET,  MASSACHUSETTS 


New  York,  Adirondack  Mountains. 
/-»AT\/TD  /"TTTk  A  TP  A  select  camp  for  girls  on  beau- 
V^rUVllr  \^H,LJr\JS.  tifu)  Schroon  Lake.  Land  and 
water  sports.  Excellent  bathing  beach;  safe  canoeing;  ex- 
perienced councilors ;  home  atmosphere.  First  class  table. 
Illustrated  book. 

Miss  A.  Fox,  Director,  324  Preston  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
or  Miss  A.  Beknkopf,  503  W.  121st  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


CACAPON  SPRINGS  CAMP 

For  Girls  of  All  Ages 

Beautifully  located  at  historic  Capon  Springs, 
W.  Va.,  on  the  western  rim  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 
One  hundred  miles  due  west  of  Washington;  twenty- 
seven  miles  west  of  Winchester,  Va. 

Comfortable  quarters  in  Hygeia  cottage,  facing  the 
campus  of  the  famous  summer  resort.  Swimming 
pool,  bowling  alley,  all  outdoor  sports.  Bathing 
arcade  built  by  the  State  of  Virginia.  Trained  coun- 
selors. Personal  supervision.  Health,  recreation  and 
culture. 

Opens  July  5,  under  the  protection  of  the  Capon 
Springs  Company. 

For  particulars,  address 
KATHERINE  R.  GLASS 
Fort  Loudoun  Seminary  Winchester,  Va. 


Wetomachek  Camps  for  Girls 

Powers  Lake,  Wisconsin 


Under  the  management  of  The  Chicago 
Normal  School  of  Physical  Education 

Junior  and  Senior  Camps.  July  and  August. 
For  girls,  ages  9  to  22.  A  strong  force  of 
trained  counselors.    References  required. 

Write  for  Booklet 
Registrar,  Box  18,  5026  Greenwood  Ave.,  Chicago,  HI. 


Summer  Camps;  for  <gtrte— Conttnueti 


Kineowatha  Camps  for  Girls 

Elisabeth  Bass,  B.A.,  Director 
Wilton,  Maine 


CAMP  KINEOWATHA 
Recreation,  Girls  8  to  18 

An  unusual  camp  for 
girls  who  seek  quality 
and  refinements  in 
living  conditions  as  well 
as  "real  camping"  ex- 
perience. All  sports 
and  crafts. 

All  possible  safeguards. 
Experienced  staff. 
Beautiful  envi- 
ronment. 


Mention  which  camp 
is  desired 


KINEOWATHA  SCHOOL  CAMP 
Tutoring,  Older  Girls 

Meets  needs  of  girls  pre- 
paring for  college  entrance 
examinations.  Endorsed 
by  leading  women's  col- 
leges. 

Ideal  living  conditions. 
Occupies  most  complete 
equipment  of  Abbott 
school  at  Farmington,  Me. 
Week-end  camping  trips 
to  Rangeley  Moun- 
tains, etc.    All  sports. 


Mention  tutoring 
needed 


Address  IRVING  U.  McCOLL,  Hotel  McAIpin,  New  York 


CAMP  OWAISSA  23£S£^k" 

With  all  the  delights  of  water,  mountain  and  woodland  — 
the  place  for  a  girl  who  wishes  to  be  a  real  camper.  Post 
office,  Sabael,  Iff.  Y.    For  Booklet,  address 
MISS  SALLIE  E.  WILSON,  Box  S 
National  Cathedral  School,  Washington,  D.C. 


Are  You  Going  Camping 
This  Summer? 


OU  will  go  to  a  camp  if  you  can, 
because  such  a  vacation  as  this 
gives  you  a  wonderful  store  of 
health.  But  where  will  you 
go  ?  St.  Nicholas  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  summer  camps  of  America. 
If  you  wish  help  in  selecting  your 
camp,  write  a  letter  giving  as  much 
information  as  possible  about  the  kind 
of  a  camp  you  would  like  to  attend. 


PINE  KNOLL  CAMP 


FOR  GIRLS  CONWAY  N  H 

vrStaK  of  .^'h,ite.  Mountains,  on  lovely  secluded  Lake  ion  a' 
Most  beautiful  girls'  camp  in  New  England.  Noted  lor  its 
fine  equipment  and  splendid  class  of  girls.  Full  camp  program 
of  nding,  athletics,  water  sports,  etc.  Number  limited  ti  fort? 
One  councilor  to  every  three  girls.  Constant  personal  sup"?: 
vision  by  the  Director.  Eighth  season.  Booklet 
_  \  _.  .  MRS-  FRANCES  H.  WHITE 
Rock  Ridge  Hall  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 


Silver  Lake  Camps 

In  the  Adirondacks 

Separate  Camps  for  Juniors  and  Seniors 

All  sports  including  swimming,  canoeing,  baseball, 
basket-ball,  tennis,  and  horseback  riding  taught  by 
experts.  Jewelry  work.  Graduate  nurse.  Sleeping 
porches.  Open-air  dining  room.  For  illustrated 
booklet  address: 

Director,  Silver  Lake  Camps, 
Bradford  Academy,  Bradford,  Mass.,  or 

Secretary,  Silver  Lake  Camps, 

Apt.  6  F,  59  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  8688  Main 


ST.  NICHOLAS  CAMP  EDITOR 
353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Please  have  information  about  camps  sent  to  me. 


My  age  is  Location  desired. 

Large  or  small  camp  

Name  of  camp  I  have  attended .  .  . 

Name  

Address  


Parent's  Signature . 


Summer  Camps  for  (girls— Conttnuea 


EGGEMOGGIN  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS 

New  Meadows  Bay,  East  Harpswell,  Maine 

Ages  8-20.  Limited  to  40.  Seventh  season.  Early  enrollment 
necessary.   All  land  and  water  sports  under  trained  supervisors. 

Horseback  riding  free 
Tuition  $300.  No  extras  except  laundry.  Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  EDWARD  L.  MONTGOMERY,  Directors 
Mount  Ida  School  for  Girls  Newton,  Mass. 


6tk  CAMP 


For 
Girls 


On  Mallett's  Bay 

Year     V^^-VAVH       Girls  Lake  Champlain 

WJ I M 1M  A  l-l  \C  F"  F"  In  the  tonic  air  of  the  pines  of 
W  ll^l^l/\nXVE<Ei  Vermont.  An  ideal  camp  for  an 
outdoor  summer  brimming  with  fun.  All  land  and  water  sports  — 
horseback  riding,  motor-boating,  dancing,  dramatics,  handicraft. 
Experienced  councilors.    Trained  nurse.    Send  for  Booklet. 

Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Brown,  307  W.  83d  St.,  New  York  City 


New  Hampshire,  Portsmouth. 

CAMP  BEAU  RIVAGE 

French  camp  for  girls.    All  sports.    Address  Secretary, 


57  E.  74th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Wisconsin,  Green  Lake. 

SANDSTONE  CAMPS 

Three  camps,  150  girls,  ages  8  to  22.  Season  eight  weeks.  $325.  Tenth 
season.  Miss  Esther  G.  Cochrane, 

3722  Pine  Grove  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Vermont,  Lake  Champlain. 

THE  ARROWHEAD  CAMP  FOR  GIRLS 

Lake  Champlain. 
Illustrated  booklet  "E"  on  request.  Address 

Maegabet  Dudley,  39  Remsen  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


CHINQUEKA  CAMP  ck 

Among  the  Litchfield  Hills 


On 
Bantam 
Lake 
Conn. 


A  healthy,  happy,  helpful  vacation  place  for 
thirty  girls,  8  to  14.  under  home  influences. 
Woods,  fields  and  lake  at  1000  ft.  elevation. 
Land  and  water  sports.  Careful  training; 
sympathetic  comradeship.  Tents,  lodge,  cot- 
tage with  modern  plumbing.  Abundant  table 
with  farm  and  dairy  products.  Moderate 
rates.  Booklet. 


David  Layton,  Direclor.  669  Dawson  St.,  New  York  City 


Camp  Wuttaunoh 

On  Crystal  Lake,  Canaan,  N.  H. 

Eighth  Season 

All  the  usual  land  and 
water  sports.  Nature 
Study  and  Handi- 
crafts. Elevation 
1300  ft.  Healthful. 
Sanitary.  Bungalows. 
Trained  Nurse. 
Terms ,  including 
horseback  riding  $300 

Address  until  June  20 

and  Mrs.  Ethan  Allen  Shaw 
Northfield,  Vermont 


Virginia,  Bristol. 

CAMP  JUNALUSKA 

One  of  the  finest  "all  around"  camps  for  girls  in  the  south.  Lake  Juna- 
luska,  N.  C,  the  "Land  of  the  Sky."  Swimming,  canoeing,  mountain 
climbing,  horseback  riding,  dancing,  handcraft,  music  and  dramatics,  all 
under  careful  supervision.    Write  for  booklet. 

Miss  Ethel  J.  McCoy,  Director,  Virginia  Intermont  College,  Bristol,  Va. 


Long  Island,  Bellport. 

CAMP  GRANGE 

Under  the  direction  of  experienced  Directress  and  Counselors.  Limited 
to  fifty  girls,  5-14  years.  Fifty  acres.  All  sports,  ocean  and  still  water 
bathing.  For  catalogue  address  Miss  C.  B.  Hagedorn,  606  West 
137th  Street,  New  York  City. 


New  Hampshire,  New  London,  on  Lake  Pleasant. 

CAMP  WEETAMOO  for  Girls  |ff,  sceaarp 

Life.     Tents,   Sleeping   Shacks,  Main  Bungalow,   Trained  Leaders. 
Music,  Crafts,  Sports,  Nature  Study.    For  booklet,  address. 
Miss  Florence  E.  Griswolb,  313  Hope  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


CAMP 
A  R  E  Y 

Lake  Keuka 
NEW  YORK 

On  the  loveliest  lake 
in  New  York.  Wonder- 
ful swimming,  hikes, 
camping  trips,  war 
canoes,  small  canoes. 
Competitive  athletics, 
baseball,  basket-ball , 
field  hockey,  outdoor 
dancing,  weekly  shows 
and  parties,  camp 
paper.  Limited  enroll- 
ment. Thecampwhere 
abound  spirit,  health 
and  happiness. 

MRS.  A.  FONTAINE 
713  Eastern  Parkway 
Brooklyn    -    •    N.  Y. 


CAMP  WAMPANOAG 

ISth  Season  Cape  Cod,  Buzzards  Bay 

^/Ta^  Watfer  irara,P  t0I  h"F  from8  to18'  Scouting  over 
old  Indian  trails.   Land  and  water  sports,  prizes  Athletics 

m^rfTo™  C0"8g"  meD-    MiHtary  dri11-  °«»P 
MRS.  BERTRAND  E.  TAYLOR,  Director 
Mr.  Aldrich  TAYLOR,  Advisory  Director 

240  Grant  Avenue  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 


28th 
\Year 


For 
Boys 


CAMP 
CHAMPLAIN 


On  Mallett's  Bay 
Lake  Champlain 
Where  Boys  Say 
"It  is  Great!" 

They  return  home  bright-eyed  and  nimble-limbed  after  a 
great  vacation  of  canoeing,  swimming,  hiking,  baseball, 
basket-ball,  horseback  riding — under  careful  supervision 
Boys  7  to  1G.  Write  for  booklet.  W.  H.  Brown  President 
Berkeley-Irving  School,  307  West  83rd  St.,  New  York  City 


Michigan,  Manistee. 

CAMP  TOSEBO  Under  the  management  of  Todd  Semi- 
„.  ...     ... .     ...  nary  for  B°ys,  Woodstock,  111. 

1'isnmg,  hiking,  boating,  swimming.  Wonderland  of  woods  and  water 
Unusual  equipment.  Reasonable  rates.  Overnight  boat  ride  (direct) 
from  Cbicago.  Address  Noble  Hill,  Woodstock  Illinois 


0^ixi^>  Eastfora 

The  Place  for  a  Boy  Eastford,  Conn. 

For  wide-awake,  clean,  manly  boys  from  seven  to  seventeen  For 
boys  who  hke  scout  life,  the  open  country,  the  Ion?  wood  trails  For 
boys  who  want  to  swim,  fish,  hike,  ride  a  horse  o?  paddle  a  canoe 

College  and  University  men  who  were  just  such  boys  direct  all  ramn 
CaX'ue.  C°mfortable  buildi^.  «H  '°ca«ed.  lK  of  too  "  fooT 
STANLEY  KELLEY,  Director  Pomfret,  Conn. 


PEQUAWKET  CAMPS  n^SSS**. 

In  the  White  Mountains.  Private  pond;  wooded  shores;  sandy 
beach.  Canoeing,  boating,  motor  boating.  All  water 
sports.  Scoutcraft,  Woodcraft.  Mountain  climbing  Field 
Athletics.  Horses.  White  Mountain  Mineral  Spring 
Water.  Tutoring.  $200,  eight  weeks.  Illustrated  booklet. 
MR.  and  MRS.  EUGENE  I.  SMITH,  Conway,  N.  H. 


Maine,  Little  Sebago  Lake 

AIMHI 

You  will  never  regret  it 

Camp  Aimhi  is  a  small  camp  for  boys 
Let  us  tell  you  about  it 
Maurice  L.  Hodgson,  96  Shornecliffe  Road,  Newton  Mass 


Robert  M.  McOnllor 
Princeton  1911 


CAMP*  VEGA 

CHARLESTON  LAKE 

ONTARIO,  CANADA 

(Only  12  hours  from  New  York  City ) 
Our  aim  is  to  provide  a  growing  boy  with  a  wonderful 
summer  vacation,  coupled  with  the  inspiring  leadership 
of  the  highest  type  of  American  college  men. 
,  °%Seadcouncilor  is  Mr.  Robert  M.  McCullorh,  Prince- 
ton ly^l  an  Honor  man  and  a  leader  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  He  is  Captain  of  the  Princeton  Track  Team 
Member  of  the  Senior  Council,  Member  of  the  Nassau 
Herald  Board.  President  of  the  Princeton  Terrace  Cluh 
and  Chairman  of  the  Press  Club.  Yale,  Harvard  and 
Johns  Hopkins  give  us  other  splendid  men  on  our  Staff  of 
Councilors. 

Such  is  the  inspiring  leadership  and  association  for 
your  boy  at  CAMP  VEGA.  Address 

WILLIAM  S.  HAZEL,  16  W.  47th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


Summer  Campg  for  Jlops-  Conrtnueo 


CAMP  PASSUMPSIC 

The  Ideal  Camp  for  Young  Boys  where  the  Aim  is  Health  and  Happiness. 


Illustrate  d  B  ooJ<l  et  on  iJeiyuest. 
WILLIAM  W.  CLENDEN1  N,  A.M.     120  Vista  Place,  MT.  VERNON,  N.Y. 


Massachusetts,  Cape  Cod. 

BONNIE  DUNE 

All  the  fun  of  camp,  all  the  care  of  home  given  a  few  boys  (8-14 
'  years),  on  breezy,  sunny,  healthy  Cape  Cod. 

Mrs.  Dwight  L.  Rogers,  Dwight  L.  Rogers,  Jr.,  Directors 
8  Parkside  Road,  Providence,  R.  I. 


New  York,  Woodland 

CAMP  WAKE  ROBIN 

Younger  boys  exclusively.  Seventeenth  season.  Make  your  boy 
strong,  happy,  through  an  out-of-door  life,  including  woodcraft,  hiking, 
nature-lore,  manual  training,  swimming,  and  all  sports.  Matured  su- 
pervision and  modern  sanitation.  Booklet.  Mr.  H.  N.  Little,  New 
Jersey,  Jersey  City,  Lincoln  High  School. 

Pennsylvania,  Mehoopany. 

FERN  CAMP 

FOR  BOYS — 8  to  16  years  old.  Located  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 
Baseball,  tennis,  boating,  swimming,  hikes,  auto  trips.  Tutoring  free. 
For  booklet  address  B.  M.  Slater,  Mehoopany,  Pennsylvania. 


HELLO.  BOYS,  won'!  you  go  fish- 
ing with  mf  and  my  three 
brothers,  at  my  Dad's  ramp 
this  summer?   It  is 

WAWBEWAWA 

The  Canoeing  Camp  for  Boys 

On  Squam  Lake  at  Ashland,  N.  H. 

We'll  go  on  lots  of  canoe  trips 
and  camping-out  trips,  in- 
stead of  just  loafing  around 
camp  and  playing  games. 
We'll  learn  how  to  follow  a 
trail  through  the  woods  and 
up  mountains;  to  build  a 
cooking  fire  and  mix  a 
"  twiBt  "  and  toss  "  flap- 
jacks;" to  paddle  a  canoe  for 
fishing  and  cruising  and 
racingand  "stunts  :"  to  make 
a  browBe  bed  and  sleep  rolled 
up  in  a  blanket  under  the 
stars;  and  we'll  know  how  to 
hold  up  our  heads  and  look  the  other  fellows  in  the  eye. 
Don't  forget  Dad's  address  is 

DR.  JOHN  B.  MAY,  Box  1321,  Cohasset,  Mass. 


CD 


CAMP  ("D 
PE^NAC  O  OK 

N.  SUTTON,  N.  H.  23d  SEASON 

Limited  number  of  desirable  boys,  ages  9 
to  16.  All  field  and  water  sports.  Expe- 
rienced counselors.    Wholesome  food. 

Address  R.  B.  MATTERN,  M.S. 
Dobbs  Ferry-on-Hudson  New  York 


New  York,  Lake  Chainplain 

KAMP  KILL  KARE 

On  Lake  Champlain.    Two  distinct  camps.    15th  season. 
Recreation  camp  for  boys  8  to  16.    Tutoring  camp  with 
separate  director  for  boys  who  desire  to  study. 
Address  Ralph  F.  Perry,  Box  M,  1535  Central  Avenue, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Casco,  Maine,  On-the-lakes. 

(~*  A  TV/TT3  OTTTT'O  Limited  to  20  boys.  Real  wood- 
y^fUVLIT  K,f\JXL\J  craft  instruction.  Excellent  food. 
Ownership-supervision.  All  sports.  Perfect  sand-beach.  Best 
camp  for  $200.  Near  Portland.  Experienced  college-trained 
councilors.    Write,  Merritt  Gay,  Director,  Laconia,  N.  H. 


Lake  Ca 


mp 

on  J 


won 

For  Boys  8  to  17  16th  Season 

Location  —  On  a  300-acre  tract  in  the  Adirondacks, 
with  5-mile  lake  frontage.  Invigorating  pme  woods.  A 
$75,000  equipment  —  Club  house,  indoor  gym,  bun- 
galow tents,  athletic  fields,  4  tennis  courts.  Sports  — 
Swimming,  boating,  canoeing,  fishing,  horseback  riding, 
hiking,  baseball,  etc.  Woodcraft.  Leaders— Experi- 
enced college  councilors,  directing  instruction  and  sports. 
Senior  and  Junior  departments. 

DR.  I.  S.  MOSES 
574  West  End  Ave.     M  Director 
New  York  City  (Til,  Schuyler  5810) 


Summer  Campg  for  Jlopg— Continueb 


<%»p  IDLEWILD 

For  Boys  under  18  30th  Season 

JOHN  M.  DICK,  B.D.,  Advisory  Director 
On  Manhannock  Island,  Lake  Winnipesaukee,  N.  H. 

Manhannock  ia  a  regular  Robinson  Crusoe  Island  with  seven  miles  of 
lake  shore,  owned  and  occupied  exclusively  by  Idlewild. 

hn?»eh!iib07S  Cam,P         ""l1  an?  build  ,0«  6hl"-ks,  play  land  and  water 
baseball,  row  and  paddle,  sleep  m  tents  and  live  in  the  open.    Big  speed 
boat,  small  motorboats,  canoes,  row  boats  and  war  canoes. 
Vigilance  for  safely  Illustrated  Booklet 

L.  1).  ROYS.  342  Exchange  Bids..  Boston,  Mass, 
THE  TEELA-WOOKET  CAMPS  FOR  GIRLS 
Roxbury,  Vermont.   Under  the  same  management. 


Bear  Mountain  Camp- 


Harrison,  Maine 


For  Boys 


JN  the  Maine  pines,  on  the  sandy  shores  of  Bear  Pond 
satisfies  the  most  discriminating  parents.  Modern  build- 
ings and  equipment,  conscientious,  experienced  supervision 
by  mature  men  and  women.  Boys'  happiness,  health  and 
safety  are  first  considerations  in  this  exceptional  camp.  The 
best  food,  personal  care,  land  and  water  sports,  mountain 
climbing,  campcraft.  Booklet. 


HAROLD  J.  STAPLES,  Director,  Biddeford,  Me 


Massachusetts,  Orleans,  Cape  Cod. 

CAMP  AREY 

For  Boys 

The  Camp  of  the  Sea.  A  home  camp  for  boys,  situated  on  an 
inlet  from  Pleasant  Bay.  Deep  sea  fishing.  A  fresh  water  lake 
nearby  surrounded  by  pine  woods.  For  information  and  arrange- 
ment tor  interview  address 

Wm.  Bard  Johnstone,  Orleans,  Mass. 


New  Fork,  Among  the  Thousand  Islands 

CAMP  WE-E-YAH-YAH 

For  thirty  boys.  8  to  15  years,  who  will  have  their  biggest 
summer  full  of  fun  and  healthful  recreation;  finest  fishing 
all  laud  and  water  sports.  Everything  the  best.  Constant 
supervision.  Booklet. 

H.  H.  Buxton.  20  Waverly  PL.  TJtica,  N.  T. 


New  Hampshire,  Fitzwilliam. 

SOUTH  POND  CABINS 

A  camp  for  boys.  Founded  1908  by  Rollin  M.  Gallagher  (formerly  mas- 
N   t  3n     fX  ,School>-    Land  and  water  sports.    Address  Reginald 

Ml»lton  Academy,  or  Mrs.  Rollin  M.  Gallagher,  North  Russell  St 
Milton,  Mass.    Telephone  1191-W. 


New  Hampshire,  on  Lake  Ossipee. 
CAMP  OSSIPEE  ?or  Boys.  18th  Season  on  Lake  Ossipee 
n™,  «■  i  u-i  r,  in  White  Mts.  (125  miles  from  Boston). 
Horses,  Bicycle  Hikes,  Canoe  trips.  Ideal  Swimming  and  Fishing 
bcience,  Music,  etc.  Expenses  moderate-Conducted  like  a  Club  by  the 
Headmaster  of  Peekskill  Military  Academy.    For  circu'ar  address 

0.  E.  Guild,  Secretary,  Nassau  Place,  Peekskill,  N.  Y 


CAMP  KATAHDIN 

FOREST  LAKE,  SWEDEN,  MAINE 
Juniors     Seniors     Trips     Athletic  Conditioning 
For  Boys  and  Young  Men 

A  camp  with  21  years  of 
splendid  traditions. 

Appointments  of  camp, 
simple.  Real  camp  life. 
Health  conditions  excep- 
tional. Activities  include 
real  mountain  and  canoe 
trips,  all  branches  land  and 
water  sports,  horseback 
riding,  woodcraft,  naturs 
study,  tutoring. 

Special  athletic  training 
season  continues  to  Sep- 
tember fourteenth. 

Number  limited.  Refer- 
ences required.  Send  for 
booklet,  giving  age  and 
pertinent  facts. 


George  E.  Pike,  B.S. 
Ralph  K.  Bearce,  A.M. 
Duxbury,  Mass. 


The  St.  Nicholas 

Camp  Service  Department 


is  anxious  to  cooperate  with  CAMP  OWNERS  to  the 
fullest  extent. 

We  are  trying  to  make  our  service  ioo%  valuable,  not 
only  to  our  readers  who  may  be  going  to  camp,  but  to 
pa  es  announcements  appear  in  our  advertising 

Whether  or  not  a  CAMP  OWNER  advertises  in  ST 
NICHOLAS  MAGAZINE,  we  shall  be  happy  to  ^ 
ceive  any  expression  of  opinion,  the  following  of  which 
would  further  the  Go-to-Camp  idea. 

Address 

ST.  NICHOLAS  MAGAZINE 

Camp  Service  Department 
353  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


Summer  Camps  for  Pop*— Continueb 


In  the  Adirondacks 

Wonderful  location  in  the  virgin  forests  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Massawepie.  Splendid  equipment,  handsome  build- 
ingB,  club  house,  bowling  alleys,  baseball  and  tennis 
grounds.  Fine  sand  beaches,  good  fishing,  swimming, 
athletic  sports.  Tutoring,  forestry,  woodcraft.  All  activ- 
ities under  careful  supervision.  Season  July  6  to  Aug.  31. 
For  information,  apply  to  Lt.  Col.  Gttido  F.  Verbeck. 
SAINT  JOHN'S  SCHOOL 
Box  S,  6.    Manlius,  N.  Y. 


To  be  a  Woodcrafter  in  personal  touch 
with  the  real 


DAN  BEARD 

is  a  rare  privilege.  Are  you  going  to 
be  one  of  them  ?  Membership  limited. 

DAN  BEARD  WOODCRAFT  CAMP 

In  charge  of  the  famous  scout  him- 
self. On  beautiful  Pennsylvania 
mountain  lake.  All  the  outdoor  ac- 
tivities that  boys  like.  Sound  phys- 
ical, mental  and  moral  training.  No 
extra  charge  for  tutoring.  Specially 
endorsed  by  ex-President  Roosevelt. 

Apply  89  Bowne  Ave.,  Flushing,L.I.,N.Y. 


IN  THE  WOODS  ON  LAKE  CHAUTAUQUA,  N.Y. 

Jolly  companionship  amid  splendid  natural  environment.  1500  ft. 
elevation.  SeaBon  8  weeks.  (Formerly  on  Lake  Erie.)  All  land 
and  water  sports,  horseback  riding,  hiking,  dramatics.  Good  food; 
home  care.  "Write  for  booklet.   Boys  under  personal  direction  of 


College  Hill 


S.  CARL  STOLL 


Snyder,  N.  V. 


Connecticut,  Bantam  Lake. 

CAMP  WONPOSET 


A  camp   for   young  boys 
York   City.  Everything 
Write  for  camp  book. 

ROBERT  TIND  ALE,  31  East  71st  iSt 


i  the  Berkshires,  100  miles  from  New 
boy  can  wish  for.    $25,000  equipment. 


New  York  City. 


Camp  Winnecook  for  Boys 

Lake  Winnecook,  Unity,  Maine 

1 9th  Season.  Athletic  fields  for  all  Sports.  Horseback  riding, 
canoeing,  sailing,  motor-cruising,  Indian  tribes,  head-dress 
for  deeds  of  valor.  Indian  pageant.  Archery,  wood-craft, 
auto  trips,  hikes.  Boy  Scouts.  Photography;  Arts  and 
Crafts.  Tents  and  bungalows  in  pines.  Every  boy  takes 
part  in  everything. 

One  price — No  extras.    Send  for  booklet. 

Herbert  L.  Rand,  T3  Hemenway  Road,  Salem,  Mass. 


New  York,  Catskill  Mountains. 

KYLE  CAMP  FOR  BOYS 


(  Midgets  6  to 
■\  Juveniles  10 
(  Juniors  14  tc 


10  to  13 
to  16 

Model  bungalows ;  no  damp  tents.  All  land  and  water  sports.  U.  S. 
rifle  range;  Military  drill.  Two  baseball  diamonds.  Amusement  hall. 
Scout  masters.  Physician  and  nurse.  Your  boy's  health,  diversion 
and  amusement  are  well  looked  after.  An  expenditure  of  $30,000.00 
turned  this  ideal  place  into  a  paradise  for  boys. 

Address  Dr.  Paul  Kyle,  Kyle  School  fob  Boys, 
lrvington-on-Hudson,  22  miles  from  New  York.    Bos  500. 


one  of 


Massachusetts,  Northampton. 

Camp  Norridgewock  fefgra^Lkkes  a 

the  Maine  Woods.  Our  Counselors  are  trained  Physical  Directors.  Fish- 
ing, canoe  trips,  baseball,  swimming  and  tutoring.  Special  oversight 
by  a  camp  mother  for  younger  boys.  Boys  eight  to  sixteen  years. 
Illustrated  booklet.  Arthur  M.  Condon. 


Los  Alamos  Ranch 

A  Wonderful  Summer  Camp 

On  a  big  ranch  high  up  in  the.  cool  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Pack  train  trips  under  a  former  Forest 
Officer  through  the  greatest  mountain  country  in 
America.  Excellent  trout  fishing.  A  week  at  the 
round-up  in  the  cow  camp.  Limited  to  18  boys, 
better  write  at  once  for  folder.  Address 

A.  J.  CONNELL,  Director 
Los  Alamos  Ranch,  Otowi,  P.O.,  New  Mexico 


Summer  Camps  for  Jlopg— Continued 


LENAPE 

The  Pennsylvania  Camp  for  Boys 

An  ideal  camp  on  crystal  clear  Lake  Arthur  in  the  heart 
of  the  Poconos.  Conveniently  reached.  Group  limited. 
Splendid  equipment.  Only  bovs'  camp  in  Pennsyl- 
vania giving  horse-back  riding.  Every  activity,  athletics, 
swimming,  aquaplaning,  boating,  hikes,  woodcraft,  auto 
trips,  etc.  Resident  physician.  Experienced  councillors 
Associated  with  the  well-known  Oneka  Camps.  Write 
for  booklet. 

ERNEST  W.  SIPPLE 
350  West  Duval  Street,  Germantown,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Massachusetts,  Ashland. 

BOB-WHITE   For  b°ys  under  15-  Seventh 
season.  Horseback  riding  thru 
woodland  trails,  tennis  tournaments,  athletic  fields,  camp- 
ing trips,  boating,  etc.    Illlustrated  booklet. 

R.  C.  Hill.  S.  B.  Hayes. 


CAMP  WANDA 

Kezar  Lake,  Lovell,  Maine 

Foothills  of  the  White  Mts. 

OYS  9  to  15.  Complete 
equipment.  Personal  su- 
pervision. Mature  and 
experienced  councilors.  Canoe  and  mountain 
trips.  Swimming,  paddling,  fishing,  hiking, 
tennis,  nature  work,  woodcraft.  Wholesome 
food.    Regulated  sports.    Camp  mother. 

Booklet  and  terms  address 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Smith 
161  Albemarle  Street  Springfield,  Mass. 


CAMP  KINAPIK 


The  Woodcraft  Camp  for  Boys  from  8  to  18 
ON  LAKE  KEZAR,  MAINE 

Come  to  the  lakes,  woods  and  rivers  of  Maine;  the  White  Moun- 
? CW  HamP6hir?-  Swimming,  fishing.  Council  fires. 
Secrets  of  camp  and  woods.  Mountain  trips  and  camps  Canoe 
trips  near  and  far.  Wilderness  and  special  trips  for  older  boys 
Age  groups.  Particular  supervision.  Eesident  physician.  Camp 
mother.  Endorsed  by  Ernest  Thompson  Seton.  For  illustrated 
booklet,  address     HARVEY  C.  WENT.  Director,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


New  Hampshire,  West  Swanzey. 

"THE  OLD  HOMESTEAD"  CAMP 

Swanzey  Lake,  West  Swanzey,  N.  H.  Exclusive  camp  for 
boys  (8-18  years)  Former  summer  home  of  late  Denman 
Inompson.  $50,000  equipment;  bowling  alleys,  stables  theatre 
parents  bungalow.  All  camp  activities  under  skilled  leader- 
ship. Excellent  table  a  specialty.  College  men  wanted  to 
act  as  councilors.  Catalogue. 

CARROLL  N.  JONES 
South  Windsor,  Conn.    After  May  1,  West'Swanzey,  N.  H. 


POLE     BRIDGE  CAMP 

Matamoras,  Pike  Co.,  Penn. 

A  rugged  vacation  in  the  forests  of  the  Water  Gap  region 
overlooking  the  Delaware,  only  90  miles  from  N.  Y.  Modern 
equipment.  Mountain,  water  and  indoor  sports   For  25 
Boys,  8  to  14  yrs.  Booklet.  E.  Hoyt  Palmer  Manager, 
  75  Yale  Sta.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


CAMP  WILDMERE  ?T6 

Long  Lake  Harrison,  Maine 

In  Sebago  Lake  region.  21st  season.  48  acres  on  sheltered  cove 
■16  miles  waterway  for  canoe  and  launch  trips.  Every  sport  abov 
wants.  Develops  self-reliance,  manliness,  fair  play  robust  phy- 
sique. Permanent  buildings,  tents.  Large  athletic  fields.  Spring 
water,  best  food.  Christian  auspices. 
Booklet. 

IRVING  S.  WOODMAN 
6  Wesl82nd  St.,  New  York 


O,  Boys! 


The  camps  are  planning  for  you  already. 
Are  YOU  planning  for  them? 


Will  you  fill  out  this  coupon  at  once  so  that  boys  and  camp  directors  can  plan  together  ? 

ST.  NICHOLAS  CAMP  EDITOR  Name  of  camp  I  have  attended  

353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City  Name   

Please  have  information  about  camps  sent  to  me.  Address     

My  age  is  Location  desired     -    

Largs  or  small  camp...  Parent' s  Signature  _  _.. 


Summer  Camps!  for  Jlopsi— Continued 


:■•  '■'■''issr-^f 


CAMP  MONADNOCK 


Jaffrey,  N.  H. 
Juniors  8-12 


Eighth  Season 
Seniors  12-16 


Do  you  want  your  boy  to  know  the  joy  of  camping  out  in  real 
woods,  to  swim  and  paddle  like  an  Indian,  become  skilled  in 
first-aid,  handling  of  tools  signalling,  woodcraft,  and  excel  in 
athletic  games?  Mature  college  men  will  help  and  safeguard 
him  in  these  activities.  Extensive  equipment.  Careful  selection 
of  boys.  Prominent  physicians  among  patrons.  Illustrated 
booklet. 

FRED'K  ERNST,  Director 


Westminster  School 


Simsbury,  Connecticut 


CAMP  WILDWOOD 

"A  Boy's  Paradise" 
Fish  Creek    .    .  Wisconsin 

All  athletic  activities,  water  sports,  splendid  table, 
and  every  care  that  a  parent  could  give.  May  we 
send  our  brochure,  "Camp  Wildwood"?  Camp  opens 
July  ist,  closes  August  25th.  Address  W.  B.  Bird, 
1594  Rydal  Mount  Road,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio. 


New  Jersey,  Bordentown. 
n  /tttvttvtt?  TiTAiirA  Summer  Camp  for  Boys  and  Young  Men. 
MI  JN  JN  O.-  W  AW  A  Located  at  Lake  of  Two  Rivers,  Algonquin 
Provincial  Park,  in  the  heart  of  Ontario  Highlands.  Unsurpassed  for  fishing, 
canoeing,  observation  of  nature  and  wild  animal  photography.  Just  the 
camp  you  have  been  looking  for.  Wholesome,  moral  atmosphere.  Highest 
references.  Reasonable  terms.  Write  for  booklet  D.    W.  L.  Wise,  Ph.B. 

Thousand  Island 
Park  Camp 

For  boys  under  18 

The  Camp  is  at  Thousand  Island  Park  on  Wellesley  Island,  lying  in  the 
historic  and  beautiful  St.  Lawrence  River  not  far  from  the  foot  of  Lake 
Ontario.  Excursion  boats  make  regular  trips  among  the  Thousand  Islands 
and  out  into  Lake  Ontario. 

Splendid  accommodations  are  secured  in  cottages  with  all  modern  con- 
veniences. Electric  lights,  baths  and  home  cooking  assure  comfort  and 
health.  Baseball  diamonds,  tennis  courts,  horse-back  riding,  swimming, 
motor  boating,  canoeing,  etc.  Separate  camps  for  Juniors  and  Seniors. 
Expert  supervision  of  all  activities.  Resident  physician,  dentist  and 
nurse.  Address 

WALTER  C.  CROUCH,  Friends  Central  School 

ISth  and  Race  Streets,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CAMP  TY-GLYN 


A  SUMMER  CAMP  FOR  BOYS  — 
7  to  16 

MOWYN  LAKE,  ROOSEVELT,  WIS. 

Horseback  riding,  tennis,  canoe  trips  with  guides,  swimming, 
baseball,  basket-ball,  manual  training,  wireless  telegraphy.  All 
counselors  college  men,  each  one  a  specialist.  For  booklet,  write 
to  G.  A.  ROGER,  700  W.  Euclid  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


PINE  BLUFF 
CAMP 


Pine  Bluff  Camp 

for  Boys 

At  Port  Jefferson,  Long  island,  N.  Y. 

24  Years'  Experience 


V-'g°"r'":  ."  ~^  Horseback  riding,  sailing,  3 
large  floats  for  swimming.  Experienced  coun- 
cillors to  intelligently  teach  every  sport  and 
game  that  tends  to  develop  young  manhood. 

Illustrated  Booklet 

H.  S.  Pettit,  M.D.,  106  Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Camp  Savanhaka  for  Girls  under  same  management 
Camps  five  miles  apart. 


ASH-NO-CA 

"A  BOYS'  CLUB" 

IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Not  aschool,  not  a  camp,  but  a  place  planned,  equipped, 
and  conducted  for  ohe  pleasure  and  physical  and  moral 
welfare  of  boys  under  seventeen  during  the  summer. 
Delightful  climate.  No  mosquitoes.  Sports  include  hik- 
ing, mountain  climbing,  camping,  canoeing,  swimming, 
boating,  tennis,  baseball,  track,  golf,  EVERYTHING 
A  BOY  LIKES.  Fine  buildings  furnish  healthful 
sleeping  accommodations  and  other  buildings  ample 
place  for  recreation  in  wet  weather.  Boys  have  best 
possible  care.  Large  farm  furnishes  abundance  of 
wholesome  food.    714  acre  tract. 

Address  George  Jackson,  Asheville  School    -    Asheville,  N.C. 


Camps;  for  Cfnlbren 


MACH-A-WA-MACH 

The  Children's  Camp         Catskill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

The  old  Van  Vechten  estate  at  Catskill  has  been  converted  into 
a  charming  summer  home  for  girls  3  to  14  years  and  boys  3  to  10. 
Camp  limited  to  50;  councilor  for  every  4.  Complete  equipment; 
boating  and  all  suitable  sports.  Folk  and  "baby"  dances,  pageant- 
ry.   Military  training  for  boys.      Grace  T.  Lapham,  Director. 

The  Mothers'  Helper  and  Elementary  School 

870  Riverside  Drive,  (160th  Street)  N.  Y.  Tel.,  Audubon  435 


BEACON 

Separate  Camps  for  Juniors  and  Seniors 

Hillsview  for  Boys 
Hillcrest  for  Girls 

15  miles  from  Boston  in 
the  Blue  Hill  region.  65 
acres  of  athletic  fields, 
farms  and  woodland.  All 
land  and  water  sports. 
Horseback  riding.  Music 
and  art  are  a  vital  part  of 
the  camp  life  for  all  camp- 
ers. Tutoring.  Dancing,  „*- 
pantomime  a  n  <1  indoor 
guinea.  Hikes,  trips  o  tin- 
ocean.  Under  the-  direction  :  ":f"': 
of  Beacon  School,  Address         V < *Tn~ZlL3k» 

MRS.  ALTHEA  H.  ANDREW,  Director 
1440  Beacon  St.  Brookline,  Mass. 


Going  to  School 

OCTOBER'S  frosty  days  with  their  tang  of  burning  leaves,  their 

tL  me^H     "  t,h6ir  ^°ra^  chi11        coJe  soon  enough 

I  hat  means  a  new  school  time  is  on  its  way,  even  though  June  brings 
its  good  byes  to  books  and  class  room  for  this  summer.  g 
Before  us  all  are  months  of  vacation  and  play,  in  which  to  enjoy  camp, 

seashore  or  wherever  we  may  be.    During  . 
this  time  school  plans  for  next  year  must 
be  made;  and  those  plans  are  most  im- 
portant. 

School  days  are  drudgery  days,  unless 
boys  or  girls  like  their  school.  After  all 
there's  a  side  to  school  life  that  means 
good  fun  — the  kind  of  fun  that  we  all 
thoroughly  enjoy.  School  does  not  mean 
only  lessons,  books  and  study  and  work. 
That's  only  a  part.  Without  the  other 
part  — the  fun  side  — any  undertaking 
would  be  a  dismal  thing  indeed. 

We  feel  that  every  boy  or  girl  likes  to 
help  choose  the  things  that  pertain  to 
11     „7     .      r    ,  themselves,  whether  clothes,  books,  camps 

or  school.  We  also  feel  that  many,  many  times  their  opinions  are  ex- 
treme y  valuable  and  go  far  in  helping  parents  to  arrive  at  a  happy  solu- 
tion of  the  school  problem.  y 

St.  Nicholas  is  carrying  in  its  School  Department  splendid  schools  — 
where  every  boy  or  girl  will  find  things  they  like.  These  schools  adver- 
tise m  your  own  magazine"  because  they  know  how  important  is  the 
approval  of  you  boys  and  girls. 

Are  you  going  away  to  school  this  fall  ?  If  you 
are,  tell  mother  and  father  the  kind  of  school 
you  like,  the  things  you  want  to  do,  along 
with  your  reasons.  They  will  be  glad  for  your 
assistance,  and  in  the  family  conferences,  you 
will  find  school  difficulties  soon  disappear. ' 

Our  St.  Nicholas  School  Department  is 
always  ready  to  do  whatever  it  may  to  help  from 
its  store  of  information  about  schools.  Write 
us  and  our  heartiest  cooperation  will  be  most 
willingly  given. 


TJLVEFT 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Culver  is  for  the  ambitious  boy  —  the  boy 
who  goes  whole-heartedly  into  his  work.  It 
demands  much  of  its  students,  but  it  gives 
much  in  return.  Culver  seeks  the  best  in  a 
boy  and  brings  it  out.  Culver  men  are  leaders 
in  college  and  business. 

The  amazingly  complete  equipment  and 
splendid  staff  of  teachers  are  unsurpassed 
^ .  for  the  whole  development  of 

**Wj|kfc  the  boy.     Emphasis  placed 

iHmm.  college  preparatory  work. 
^^MB1"^,  Athletics  and  outdoor 

life  build  strong  bodies. 
■Mr  For  catalogue,  address 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  AIDE 
Culver,  Indiana 


Stamford  Military 
Academy 

A  preparatory  school  that  pursues  sound  educational 
methods  and  provides  a  thorough  training  for  mind  and 
body.  Located  at  Ossining  overlooking  the  Hudson,  con- 
venient to  New  York,  the  situation  is  ideal. 

Every  power  is  bent  toward  the  complete  development 
of  each  student.  Classes  are  purposely  small  and  boys  are 
assured  individual  consideration  from  every  teacher.  In- 
structors are  chosen  for  their  moral  force  as  well  as  for 
their  skill. 

The  locality  permits  every  kind  of  outdoor  sport  and  the 
gymnasium  is  well  equipped  for  all  indoor  exercise.  Summer 
Camp.    For  catalog  address 

WALTER  D.  GERKEN,   A.M.,  Principal 
Ossining,  New  York 


TENACRE 


A  Country  School  for  Young  Girls 
from  Ten  to  Fourteen  Years  of  Age 

PREPARATORY  to  Dana  Hall. 
Fourteen  miles  from  Boston.  All 
sports  and  athletics  supervised  and 
adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupil.  The 
finest  instruction,  care  and  influence. 

Miss  Helen  Temple  Cooke 

Dana  Hall,  Wellesley,  Mass. 
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Los  Alamos  Ranch  School 

Combines  school  work  under  the  best  masters  ob- 
tainable with  wonderful  outdoor  life,  Sly 
supervised,  on  a  big  Western  Ranch  in  the  pine 
covered  mountains  of  New  Mexico.  The  most 
healthful  climate  in  America.  An  ideal  SchoolTnd 
in  Summer  a  most  wonderful  Camp.  Write  for W 
let,  state  which  is  wanted  School  0Pr  CtaS?  Address 

A.  J.  Connell,  Director. 
LOS  ALAMOS  RANCH  SCHOOL, 
Buckman,  Santa  Fe  County,  New  Mexico. 


Woodland  Park 


Juni 


or  Department  of  Lasell  Seminary 
For  Girls  under  IS 

A  course  of  study  covering  all  sran, 
mar  grades,  fitting  girls  for  Lasel 
Seminary  and  other  secondary  schools. 
-Buildings  splendidly  equipped  for  the 
needs  and  comforts  of  young  people 
filass-enclosed  sun-parlors  and  class- 
rooms. Gymnasium  and  swimming 
pool  Ilaygrouuds  for  all  activities. 
Catalog  on  application. 

Camp  Teconnet  opens  July  1st. 
GUY  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.D., 
Principal 
CHAS.  F.  TOWNE,  A.M., 
Assoc.  Principal 
Woodland  Road 
Auburndale  Massachusetts 


The  Hedges 

tu    t    ■     c  t    NORTON,  MASS. 

R^f  Jumr?  Sch,°o1  °J  House  in  ,he  Pi"«.  30  miles  from 
S,?n^n',  F°f  glrlf  "nder  fourt^n.  A  large  modern  horn™ 
Sun  parlors  for  class  rooms.  Play  fields.  Horseback rid 
>ng.  Swimming.  A  wholesome,  simple  life  of  stifdy  arid 
Sw?  to  do™  QUiCk  t0  fed'  anxi0»«  to  know 

MISS  GERTRUDE  E.  CORNISH,  Principal 


MASSEE  (SY  EASTFORD 


On  Long  Island  Sound 
o<!  minutes  from  New  York. 

lrhnl°VS  fuc?essl^y  Prepared  for  college  'and  scientific 
-  !'"  -      Junior  Department  for  boys  over  7  One 

teacher  to  12  boys. 
Attractive  buildings, 
with  beautiful, 
1 5-acre  campus. 
All  sports. 

W.W.MASSEE,  Ph.D. 
Box  500, 

Stamford 
Conn. 


The  School 
for  a  Boy 

For  the  development  of  manly  boys 
into  good  citizens— leaders  of  men,  by 
a  rational  system  of  training  mind, 
morals  and  body.  Work,  self-respon- 
sibility, a  clean,  healthy  body  and  a 
vigorous,  well-balanced  mind  belong 
to  Eastford  boys.  College  preparation 
or  vocational  training.  Catalogue. 

STANLEY  KELLEY,  Director 

Pomfret,  Conn. 


en  Gables 

The  home  built  by  the  Mary  Lyon 
School  so  that  little  girls  may  have 
a  school  like  older  sisters.  For  the 
ideal  development  of  the  young 
girl  through  intimate  care  and  at- 
tention. Constant  mother  love  and 
guidance.  Work  and  play  have 
equal  place  in  the  girl's  growth, 
healthful,  open-countrysurround- 
ings.  Seven  gables  for  girls,  11-14 
WiUcrest  for  smaller  girls,  6-11 
Booklet  on  request. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  M.  CRIST,  Principals 
Bo*  1542  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Ofa  JUNIOR  SCHOOL  of^i 

the  MARY  LYON  SCHOOL 


■ft.  SCHOOL  For  Boys 

Frederick  L.  Carnage,  Headmaster 
64  miles  from  New  York  on  Harlem  R  R 
Complete  Equipment. 
1  borough  preparation  for  College  and  Scientific 
Schools. 


„.„„   Send  for  Catalogue 

PAWLING  SCHOOL  PAVY 


PAWLING,  N.  Y. 
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The  Mitchell  Military  Boys  School 

A  school  that  appeals  to  the  young  American  boy  and  the  dis- 
criminating parent.  Exponents  of  clean  sport,  fair  play,  and 
thorough  work.  Development  and  maintenance  of  health  con- 
sidered of  first  importance.  Military  training  adapted  to  the 
age  of  our  boys.  Preparatory  to  larger  secondary  schools. 
Equipment  modern  and  complete.  100  acres. 
ALEXANDER  H.  MITCHELL,  Principal,  Box  S,  Billerica,  Mass. 


Allen  Military  School 

A  country,  college  preparatory  school,  9  miles  from  Boston. 
The  group  system  prevails.    Gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  con- 
crete rink,  and  three  athletic  fields.    Upper  and  Lower  Schools. 
THOMAS  CBALMEBS,  A.B.,  D.D.,  Director 
Portsmouth  Military  School  Under  Same  Management 
437  WALTHAM  ST.,  WEST  NEWTON,  MASS. 


New  York,  Cazenovia 

THE  CAZENOVIA  SEMINARY 

Co-educational.  A  College  Preparatory  and  Finishing  School 
of  the  highest  type.    Founded  1824.    Endowed.   All  Athletics. 

Separate  cottages  and  supervision  for  junior  boys  and  girls 
ten  years  of  age  and  upwards.  A  wonderful  climate  for  health. 
A  wonderful  country  for  outdoor  sports.   Trained  nurse. 

Charles  E.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  President. 

Connecticut,  Cornwall. 

RUMSEY  HALL 

A  School  for  Boys  under  15.   Yearly  rate  $1200. 

L.  R.  Sanford,  Principal. 

Louis  H.  Schctte,  M.A.,  Headmaster. 


PAGE 

MILITARY  ACADEMY 

A  Big  School  for  Little  Boys 
Military  life  appeals  to  youngsters  — 
at  Page  it  is  combined  with  work  and 
play  that  develop  initiative  and  self- 
reliance.  The  growing  mind  is  guided  by 
wise  men  and  women  who  thoroughly 
understand  boys.  Every  advantage  of 
climate  and  location.  Large  modern 
buildings;  seven  acre  campus.  Let  our 
catalog  tell  you  all  about  us.  Boys 
grow  big  and  strong  in  California. 

ROBERT  A.  GIBBS,  Headmaster 

Route  7,  Box  947 
LOS  ANGELES  CALIFORNIA 


Powder  Point  School 

Will  Understand  Your  Boy 

— and  help  him  to  uuderstand  himself.   Thorough  i 
struction.    Cleau,  snappy  athletics  for 
every  boy.    Clearest  understanding  be- 
tween boys  and  masters.    Prepares  for 
college  and  gives  strong  gen- 
eral course.    Ages  10  to  19. 
Number  limited  to  sixty. 
Boys  must  furnish  evidence 
of  good  character.  Unique 
location  on  seashore.  Con- 
venient to  Boston.  Address 

RALPH  K.  BEARCE,  A.M. 
Headmaster 
27  King  Caesar  Road 
Dux  bury,  Mass. 


Tobe 

Casftle 


Miss  Mason's  Summer  School 

This  well-known  school  is  offering  exceptional  courses  for  summer 
work.  The  ideal  location  affords  a  splendid  opportunity  for  recrea- 
tion and  study.  Beautiful  and  historical  Tarrytown  is  a  wonderful 
place  for  a  summer  vacation.  On  the  Hudson  river.  45  minutes 
from  Fifth  Avenue.  Fine  courses  in  Secretarial  work.  Business 
Methods  for  Women.  Music,  Art.  Dancing  and  Authorship.  Em- 
phasis placed  on  tutoring  for  college  entrance.  Catalogue  for 
summer  or  regular  winter  school  sent  on  request. 

Address  Box  725 
For  Girls  and  Women  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Massachusetts,  Berkshire. 


CRESTALBAN 


A  school  for  little  girls  in  the  invigorating 
climate  of  the  Berkshires.  Thirty  minutes 
from  Pittsfield.  200  acres,  3  buildings.  Number  limited.  Special  care 
given  to  home  training,  character  development,  and  health.  Open  air 
classes.  Outdoor  sports.  Miss  Margery  Whiting,  Principal,  Berk- 
shire, Mass. 


New  Jersey,  Orange. 

MISS  BEARD'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

A  country  school,  13  miles  from  New  York.  College  preparatory,  special 
courses.  Music,  Art,  Domestic  Arts  and  Science.  Supervised  physical 
work  in  gymnasium  and  field.    Catalog  on  request. 

Address  Miss  Lucie  C.  Beard. 


Q^Vfary  %)fi  School 

The  whole  school  life  is  surrounded  with  such  comforts  and  con- 
veniences as  intensify  a  girl's  natural  love  for  a  well-kept,  cultured 
home. 

College  preparation  and  general  courses.  Special  work  in  Music, 
Household  and  Fine  Arts.  Graduate  courses  for  girls  finishing 
secondary  school.  A  separate  booklet  for  Mary  Lyon  School  — 
Wildcliff,  the  Graduate  School  —  Seven  Gables,  the  Junior  School. 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  M.  CRIST, 
Principals 
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The  Ely  School  for  Girls 

ELY  COURT 
GREENWICH  CONNECTICUT 

In  the  country,  one  hour  from 
New  York  City.  Twenty-five 
acres,  modern  equipment.  Col- 
lege Preparatory,  General,  Sec- 
retarial and  Post-Graduate 
Courses.  Music.  Household  arts. 
Daily  work  in  the  studio.  Horse- 
back riding  and  all  summer  and 
winter  sports.     Sleeping  Porch. 


Rhode  Island,  Providence. 
The  Mary  C.  Wheeler  Town  and  Country  School 

T^r+=0Wn  sch°o1  offermg  opportunities  for  country  life  and 
Providence,  Rhode  Island. 


sports. 


DUMMER  ACADEMY 

SOUTH  BYFIELD,  MASS. 

159th  year.  35  miles  from  Boston.  370  acres  for  sports  and  life  in 
the  open.  Military  drill.  Athletic  field,  golf  course,  tennis  court, 
hockey  pond,  salt  water  sports.  Separate  building  and  school  for 
boys  from  10  to  14.  Play  and  school  life  carefully  planned  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  each  boy.  Infirmary.  For  catalogue  address 
CHARLES  S.  INGHAM,  Ph.D. 


PEDDIE 


An  Endowed 
School  for  Boys 


The  endeavor  of  every  Ped- 
die  boy  is  to  excel  in  work 
and  student  life.  Peddie 
boys  have  carried  this  spir-  < 
it  of  leadership   into  26 
colleges  in  classrooms  and 
student  activities.  At  Ped- 
die a  boy'sathleticactivity 
and  studies  are  based  on 
his  physical   and  mental 
condition  shown  by  rigid 
tests  of  body  and  mind. 
Splendid  gymnasium, 
swimming  pool,  60-acre  campus. 
College  preparation.  Lower 
school  for  bovs  under  14.  Sum- 
mer session  July  11  to  Sept.  2.  56th  year.   For  booklets  addres 

ROGER  W.  SWETLAND,  LL.D.  Headmaster 
Box  GM        Hightstown,  N.  J. 


Southfield  Point  Hall 

r  iA  School  ,for  Girls-  Beautifully  situated  on  Long 
Island  bound  at  Southfield  Point.  Intermediate,  general, 
and  college  preparatory  courses.  Music,  gymnastics, 
athletics,  and  sports.  Horseback  riding,  skating,  skiin» 
52  minutes  from  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York 
Limited  enrollment. 

JESSIE  CALLAM  GRAY,  B.  A.,  Principal 
BERNICE  TOWNSEND  PORTER,  Asst.  Principal 
10  Davenport  Drive,  Stamford,  Connecticut 


HILLSIDE 

A  School  for  Girls 
Norwalk  Connecticut 

Provides  normal  development  of  girls — intellectual,  moral, 
social — in  a  refined  home  which  offers  every  comfort.  College 
preparatory  and  special  courses.  Upper  and  Lower  Schools 
Numbers  limited.  High,  sightly  location  in  six  acres  of  forest  and 
fruit  trees.   Ample  playgrounds.  Gymnasium. 

Send  for  catalog  and  View  Book.] 

Margaret  R.  Brendlinger,  A.  B.  Vassar 
Vida  Hunl  Francis,  A.  B.  Smith,  Principals 
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HOWARD  S 


A  Famous  Old  New  England  Country  School 

Twenty-five  miles  from  Boston.  College  Preparation.  General  Courses.  Domestic  Science  and  Home  Management 
Strong  Courses  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music.  Modern  Languages.  The  school,  home  and  gymnasium  are  each 
in  separate  buildings.  Large  new  sleeping  porch.  Fine  new  Y.  W.  C.  A.  swimming  pool.  Military  drill.  Horseback 
riding,  excellent  canoeing,  trips  afield.  Extensive  grounds.  All  sports.  Live  teachers.  Upper  and  lower  school,  so  pupils. 
For  catalogue  *^ss^^  &  p   KENDALL,  Principals,  28  Howard  St.,  WEST  BRIDGEWATER,  MASS. 


Massachusetts,  Bradford. 

JUNIOR  BRADFORD 

A  preparatory  school  for  Bradford  Academy.  Directed  study  and  play. 
Arts  and  crafts.  All  advantages  of  Bradford  Academy  equipment,  for 
booklets  address  The  Principal,  139  Main  Street,  Bradford,  Mass. 
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FOR  GIRLS 


We  offer,  with  diploma,  Academic,  College 
Preparatory,  Art,  Music,  Dramatic,  Secretarial 
and  Home-making  Courses,  including  Horti- 
culture. 

Students  may  enter  regular  courses  or,  with 
parents'  approval,  may  specialize  as  desired.  In 
beautiful  Westchester,  30  miles  from  New  York. 
53rd  year.  Write  for  Year  Book.  Address 
Ossining-on-Hudson,  New  York.    Box  6N. 

CLARA  C.  FULLER,  Principal 


FARM  I NGTON 


MAINE 


Abbott  School 

"The  boy  at  Abbott  lives" 

Athletics  on  a  field  that  would  be  a  credit  to 
any  college.  Hiking,  camping,  snowshoeing, 
skiing. 

Small  classes  insure  rapid  and  thorough  work. 
Prepares  for  business  but  emphasizes  college 
preparation. 

Modern  methods  with  old-fashioned  thor- 
oughness. 

Fall  term  opens  September  28th. 

Catalog  on  request. 
MOSES  BRADSTREET  PERKINS,  Headmaster 


Pennsylvania,  Lancaster. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy 

Prepares  boys  for  all  Colleges  and  Technical  Schools.  Complete  modern 
Equipment  and  good  Physical  Training  Department.  Old  established 
School  on  basis  allowing  moderate  terms.    Catalogue  on  request. 

Address  E.  M.  Hartman,  Principal,  Box  432,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


BEACON 

A  Country-City  Boarding  and  Day  School 

For  Boys  and  Girls  of  All  Ages 

Distinctly  college  preparatory,  covering  all 
grades  from  kindergarten  "to  college.  Special 
diploma  courses  for  students  not  wishing  to 
enter  college.  Household  Arts,  Music,  Art,  Sec- 
retarial and  Business  Courses.  Faculty  of  ex- 
perienced college  graduates.  3-acre  estate  with 
S  buildings  in  Boston's  most  beautiful  suburb. 
85  acres  and  5  buildings  in  the  Blue  Hill  region, 
15  miles  from  Boston.  Hillsview,  the  school's 
summer  camp,  is  used  for  week  end  sports  and 
games.    For  catalog  address 

MRS.  ALTHEA  H.  ANDREW,  Principal 
1440  Beacon  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 


Whiting 
Hall 


A  Country  Home  School  for  Girls 

from  eight  to  sixteen,  affiliated  with  the  best  preparatory  schools.  Twenty- 
six  acres,  new  buildings,  ideal  location,  high  elevation  —  halfway  between 
Boston  and  Worcester,  near  Longfellow's  Wayside  Inn.  Outdoor  sleeping 
and  class  rooms,  if  desired.  Individual  care.  Teachers  for  all  branches. 
Mistress  of  field  games.  House  mother.  Family  life  emphasized. 
MR.  ELBRIDGE  C.  WHITING,  Amherst,  Yale,  MRS.  WHITING,  Wellesley,  Prins. 
12  CONCORD  ROAD,  SOUTH  SUDBURY,  MASS. 
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NationalBvrkSeminary 

for  Young  Women.  Washington,  D.  C.  Subarbs 
JAMES  E.  AMBNT,  Ph. I).,  LI..D..  President 

Presents  the  fundamentals  of  a  college  education  in  a  two- 
year  diplomacourse.  Music,  Art,  Expression,  Domestic  Sci- 
ence and  other  vocational  courses.  Athletics,  Gymnasium, 
swimming  pool,  outdoor  sports,  riding.  18  minutes  from 
Washington,  D.C.  Thirty-two  buildings  on  an  eighty-five  acre 
campus  make  a  home  where  cultured  environment,  healthy 
surroundings,  and  democratic  ideals  mould  the  well-bred  girl 
of  today  into  the  comprehensive  woman  of  tomorrow.  An 
early  enrollment  is  urged.    Catalogue.  Address 

Registrar,  Box  165,  Forest  Glen,  Maryland 


Miss  Hall's 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills,  on 
the  Holmes  Road  to  Lenox. 
Forty-five  acres.  One  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Miss  MIRA  H.  HALL,  Principal 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 
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STAMMERING 

lis  (aMse  aj\d  ©re 99 

You  can  be  quickly  cured  if  you  stammer.   Send  10  cents,  coin 
or  stamps,  for  288  page  cloth  bound  book  on  Stammering  and 
Stuttering.    It  tells  how  I  cured  myself  after  Stammering  and 
Stuttering  for  20  years.    BENJAMIN  N.  BOG  U  E 
■j    479  Boflue  Building,  1147  N.  III.  St.  IndlanapoMsi 


FOR  SALE 

POLICE  DOG  PUPPIES 

ROCKVIEW  POLICE 
DOG  KENNELS 

75  Long  Beach  Rd. 
ROCKVILLE  CENTRE,      L.  L,  N.  Y. 


Cheapest  Way  to  Go 

to  "work,  to  school,  or  for  fun  and 
recreation  is  on  a  Ranger  Bicycle.  Choice  of  44 
Styles,  colors  and  sizes.  Save  $10  to  $25  on  Direct 
From-the-Factory  Bhipment.  30  Days'  Free 
Trial,  shipped  on  approval.  We  pay  the  express 
both  ways  if  not  accepted. 

1 2  Months  to  Pay?? 

Saved  time  and  carfare  easily  meets  the 
email  monthly  payments. 

TIRES  ?ar^3  ^^P"1611*^21!^  aiaa,Lret^j1  Pricey 


MEAD 


Send  no  money.  Write  for  big  illustrated 

CYCLE  COMPANY  SKSnSe»  , 

DEPT.  P1S     CHICAGO,  ILL.  and  Payment  TennsN 


Post-Office  Address 
353  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


Statement  of  the  Ownership 
Management,  Circulation,  Etc. 
Required  by  the  Act  of  Congress 
of  August  24,  1912 

of  St.  Nicholas 

published  monthly  at  Concord,  N.  H., 

For  April  1st,  1921 

County  of  New  York  ( 
State  of  New  York  tSS' 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State  and  County 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  W.  Morgan  Shuster,  who, 
having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  President  of  The  Century  Co.,  publisher  of  St. 
Nicholas,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management 
(and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required 
by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal 
Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to 
wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing 
editor,  and  business  managers  are: 

Name  of 
Publisher,  The  Century  Co. 

Editor,  William  Fayal  Clarke, 
Managing  Editor,  None 
Business  Managers,  None 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  name  and  addresses  of  individual 
owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the  names  and  addresses 
of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount 
of  stock.) 

Owners,  The  Century  Co., 

353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Stockholders:  W.  Morgan  Shuster,  353  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  William  W.  Ellsworth,  New  Hartford, 
Conn.;  Geo.  L.  Wheelock,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y.;  Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  327  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Donald  Scott,  9  East  9th  Street,  New  York 
N.  Y.;  Edith  True  Drake.  17  East  8th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y  • 
W.  F.  Clarke,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.;  George  H.  Hazen,  381  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Gardner  Hazen,  353  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Marie  Louise  Chichester,  501  West  120th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  The  Pennsylvania  Company,  Trustee 
for  Josephine  Kern  Dodge,  Philadelphia,  Penna.;  Estate  of 
Roswell  Smith,  253  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Estate  of 
Annie  G.  Smith,  253  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  W.  J.  Wash- 
burn, Jr.,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  James  Abbott 
353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Stella  S.  Chichester,  46 
Kilburn  Road,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.;  A.  C.  Ferrin,  Chester, 
Mass.;  Dana  H.  Ferrin,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Herbert  Adams  Gibbons,  12  Boudinot  Street,  Princeton,  N  J  ■ 
G.  Inness  Hartley,  344  West  87th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Lucy  Wheelock,  100  Riverway,  Boston,  Mass.;  Don  M.  Parker] 
Brixton  Road,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.  j 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders, 
owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners, 
stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of 
stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  ap- 
pears upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is 
acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements 
embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities 
in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has 
any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds  or  other  securities 
than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

THE  CENTURY  CO. 
(Signed)  W.  Morgan  Shuster,  President, 
(Signature  of  Publisher) 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  29th  day  of  March, 
21.  Mary  E.  Taylok, 

Notary  Public,  residing  in  Queens  County,  N.  Y., 
Queens  County  Register's  No.  1032,  New  York 
(Seal)  County  Clerk's  No.  246,  New  York  County  Regis- 
ter's No.  2178. 

(My  commission  expires  March  30,  1922.) 


SINCE  GRANDFATHER  TOOK  UP  GOLF- 


All  the  family's  playing  the  grand  old  Scotch  game.   It's  a  regular 
epidemic,  and  the  doctors  are  helpless — it  has  them  too. 
Quite  naturally  all  the  family  talks  golf  and  reads  golf;  its  a  part 
of  the  game.  And  equally  as  naturally  they  read 

THE  AMERICAN  GOLFER,  THE  SPORT  PICTORIAL 

America's  leading  publication  on  sports.  For  besides  golf  it  covers 

tennis,  trapshooting,  rowing  and  other  outdoor  sports. 

Also  it  carries  in  each  and  every  issue  a  competent  and  interesting 

article  of  instruction  on  how  to  improve  your  game. 

Are  you  a  subscriber  to  this  live,  up-to-date  magazine,  edited  by 

Grantland  Rice,  the  leading  sport  writer  of  the  country?   If  not, 

why  not  get  in  line  today? 

The  coupon  below  makes  it  easy  to  subscribe. 
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353  Fourth  Avenue  VjOlrcr 

New  York,  N.  Y.  |92j 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year  to  THE 
AMERICAN  GOLFER,  THE  SPORT  PICTORIAL  (bi-weekly) 
for  which  I  agree  to  pay  $5.00  (Five  Dollars). 
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Before  the  child's  fifth  year 

Occur  most  of  those  injuries  to  the  psychic  fife  which  are  the  real  reason  why 
Z^IsstST1PPed  HUman  bCln§S  d°  ^  °btain  SatisfaCti°-  —  heahhlnd" 


Lack  of  miUative  and  confidence   defective  response  to  human  contacts,  wrong 
eac  ions  to  happenings  over-developed  egoism,  self-depreciation,  timidity-prac" 
tically  every  kind  of  mal-adaptation  of  the  human  being  to  his  environment  has 
its  roots  in  some  conflict  of  the  psychic  life.  1  nas 

Suppressed,  covered  up,  forgotten  by  the  conscious  mind,  but  playing  terrible  havoc 
m  that  layer  of  the  psychic  existence  below  the  level  of  conscious  thought  which 
is  called  "the  sub-conscious,"  these  troubles  manifest  themselves  in  every  sort  on 
inefficiency  for  happy  life.     Frequently  the  trouble  is  expressed  in  bo^aL" 

Tn^fdSer  fC1Sn  ^  SymPt°mS  °f  °rSaniC  but  ™«  — y 


The  careful  father  and  moth 


er 


if  they  knew  about  the  nature  and  seriousness  of  these  conflicts,  could  do  as  much  to 
guide,  to  explain,  to  avert,  as  they  do  in  the  protection  of  the  physical  life  W 
without-knowledge  can  do  its  worst  in  just  this  connection,  and  those  who  wtn  to 
be  good  parents  to  their  children  should  not  rest  content  with  the  totany  wrong 

Xrs~uty  S  m  CaSUaI  ^  °f  ^  FrCUdian  disC0VeHeS  about  the 

Should  seek  information 

For  this  purpose  there  has  not  been  until  now  an  altogether  suitable  book,  but 
Dr.  Josephrne  A.  Jackson,  who  for  ten  years  has  been  searching  out  and  curbs 

able)  after  they  have  done  all  sorts' of  harm,  has  written-with  Helen  M.  Salisbury 

OUTWITTING 

OUR  NERVES 

A  book  which  every  mother  and  every  father  of  a  child  should  read.    Send  for  it  today. 
It  is  a  12mo  of  300  pages.    Price  $2.50 

pub.ishedby     THE  CENTURY  CO.  NewY„tkcity 

At  All  Bookstores 


Take  St.  Nicholas  With  You 


IF  you  went  away  to  camp  or  to  your  vacation 
playground,  and  left  behind  your  baseball  kit, 
fishing-tackle,  golf-clubs,  or  bathing-suit,  you 
would  feel  a  bit  "lost." 

You  '11  feel  the  same  way  on  days  you  want 
to  idle  under  shady  trees,  or  pass  in  the  house 
when  the  rain  comes  down,  if  you  are  without 
your  copy  of  St.  Nicholas. 

"St.  Nick"  is  the  year-round  companion, 
guide,  and  friend  to  thousands  and  thousands  of 
boys  and  girls — in  this  country  and  all  over  the 
world.  He  really  fits  in  so  well  that  he  is  one  of 
the  family,  and  no  one  would  think  of  leaving 
him  at  home! 

Of  course,  if  you  don't  know  the  joy  of  read- 
ing St.  Nicholas  regularly,  if  you  don't  have 
your  own  copy  fresh  from  the  printer,  it 's  easy 
to  join  the  great  army  of  the  Saint's  own  boys 
and  girls — and  what  a  jolly,  happy  group  it  is! 
Tell  your  mother  or  father  how  much  you  are 
missing  by  not  having  St.  Nicholas  come  every 
month,  and  they  will  be  glad  to  send  your  name 
and  #4.00  for  a  year's  subscription. 


If  He  Didn't 
Wear  Holeproofs 

Mother  would  have  lots 
more  darning  to  do 

T>UT  Holeproofs  are  sturdy  stockings, 
made  of  super-strong  yarns — specially 
knitted.    And  it  takes  worlds  of  hard  wear 
to  make  them  call  for  the  darning  needle. 

They  outwear  ordinary  stockings  nearly 
two  to  one.  And  thousands  of  mothers 
will  tell  you  so. 

Ribbed  Holeproof  for  the  children.  All 
the  popular  shades  in  Pure  Silk,  Silk  Faced 
and  Lusterized  Lisle  for  the  grown-ups. 

Less  darning — less  stocking  expense  for 
all  the  family,  and  better  looking  stockings. 

Look  for  the  Holeproof  label — -it  identi- 
fies the  genuine. 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  COMPANY 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  London,  Ont. 

HPLEPRoPF 
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Your  Foot's  a 
Good  Scout,  too. 

AS  long  as  your  foot  has  room  to  stretch 
l\  comfortably,  it's  perfectly  willing 
to  have  you  hike  all  day. 

But  it  can't  keep  willing  in  narrow, 
pointed  shoes  that  grind  you  at  every 
step.  ^  Such  shoes  give  people  corns,  bun- 
ions, ingrowing  nails,  and  fallen  arches. 

Tell  Mother  to  keep  you  in  Educators — 
the  shoes  that  "let  the  feet  grow  as  thev 
should." 

Send  in  a  post  card  for  a  free  book — 
"Bent  Bones  Make  Frantic  Feet."  It 
tells  you  a  lot  about  how  to  look  after 
your  feet. 
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SPORTSMANSHIP  IN  TENNIS 

By  WILLIAM  T.  TILDEN,  2d 

World's  Champion  Tennis  Player 


The  American  amateur  athlete  is  above  all  else  a 
clean  sportsman.  It  is  one  of  his  characteristics 
and  the  underlying  principle  of  our  scholastic  and 
intercollegiate  athletic  system.  Good  sportsman- 
ship is  also  inherent  in  American  manhood. 

Now  this  whole  question  of  good  and  bad  sports- 
manship is  essential.  A  nation  whose  men  have 
been  trained  to  the  practices  of  honesty,  generos- 
ity, and  fair  play  is  bound  to  have  a  policy  of 
broad-minded  liberality  in  all  its  international 
dealings.  The  opposite  is  likewise  true.  It  has 
been  found  that  following  the  doctrine  of  "Might 
is  Right"  in  sport  results  in  giving  an  entire  people 
the  same  point  of  view. 

There  is  just  this  difference  between  amateur 
and  professional  sport:  the  former  insists  upon 
honesty,  generosity,  and  fair  play  among  its  fol- 
lowers; but  although  there  is  a  desire  to  maintain 
an  equally  high  standard  in  professional  athletics, 
it  has  been  found  that,  when  money  is  a  consid- 
eration, fair  play  is  apt  to  make  a  hasty  exit  from 
the  scene.  For  this  reason,  the  games  of  golf  and 
tennis  grip  their  followers  in  such  a  manner  that 
all  are  loyal  to  the  sport  itself  and  to  all  the  high 
standards  sportsmanship  signifies.  (Can  we  say 
the  same  of  organized  baseball?)  Indeed,  it  is  the 
inherent  honesty  of  these  two  games  that  above 
all  else  grips  their  players  and  holds  them  with  a 
steadfastness  that  the  highest-salaried  stars  of 
the  diamond  rarely,  if  ever,  feel. 

I  am  a  tennis  player.  At  least,  for  years  I  have 
striven  to  be  one.   When  I  was  fourteen  I  was 


fully  convinced  of  this  and  freely  admitted  it.  As 
the  years  passed  and  my  career  became  spotted 
with  many  defeats,  my  conviction  was  shaken, 
but  hope  grew  ever  stronger  within  me.  Now  I 
know  how  far  I  was  at  that  time  from  being  a 
tennis  player.  One  does  not  always  realize,  when 
quite  young,  that  there  is  more  to  the  game  than 
winning  and  losing,  than  in  playing  strokes  well 
and  even  brilliantly.  That  high  sense  of  sports- 
manship inherent  to  the  game  —  its  most  out- 
standing feature — is  a  needed  asset  in  tennis  if  one 
is  either  to  enjoy  it  or  to  go  far. 

Tennis  always  held  an  appeal  for  me  when  I 
was  a  boy.  It  seemed  to  reflect  the  glamor  of  ro- 
mance in  the  spirit  of  sportsmanship  that  was  ever 
present  on  the  courts  and  the  genial  good  fellow- 
ship that  existed  among  its  players.  "Gee!"  I 
used  to  say  to  myself,  "these  chaps  must  be  regu- 
lar fellows.   I  wish  I  knew  them  all." 

Time  went  on,  and  with  the  passage  of  the  years 
and  the  discipline  of  innumerable  defeats  and 
ignominious  disasters,  I  gradually  attained  a  skill 
that  brought  me  within  that  select  circle  of  my 
boyhood  dreams — the  real  tennis  players  of 
America.  I  then  began  to  play  in  various  tourna- 
ments here  and  there  and  to  meet,  both  on  and  off 
the  courts,  the  men  who  had  been  the  heroes  of  my 
boyhood  days:  Beals  C.  Wright,  William  A. 
Lamed,  Holcomb  Ward,  William  J.  Clothier,  R. 
Norris  Williams,  2d,  and  Maurice  E.  McLoughlin. 
Although  the  latter  two  were  more  nearly  my  own 
age  and  at  the  top,  I  had  to  be  content  to  be  the 
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leading  member  of  the  species  dub.  It  seemed 
queer  to  me,  after  I  knew  them  as  Beals,  and  Billy, 
and  Holcomb,  and  Dick,  and  Maury,  to  recall  all 
that  these  older  stars  meant  to  me  in  my  boy- 
hood.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  our  boyish 
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ideals  as  to  idols  are  shattered  when  one  meets 
them  face  to  face,  but  this  was  not  so  with  mine, 
for  in  these  men,  who  represented  the  leading 
types  of  tennis  experts,  I  found  that  same  honesty, 
generosity,  and  fair  play  that  I  had  always  wor- 
shipped as  a  boy.  In  short,  they  were  true 
American  sportsmen. 

Is  it  the  men  who  make  the  game,  or  the  game 


[June 

that  makes  the  men?  In  my  own  opinion,  it  is  the 
combination  of  the  two  that  has  placed  tennis 
where  it  is  to-day.  What  a  strange  contrast  it 
offers  to  most  other  sports!  Take  the  matter  of 
officials.  There  is  no  paid  umpire  to  render  deci- 
sions. In  fact,  the  men  who  act  as  umpires  and 
linesmen  in  the  biggest  tournaments  are  there  only 
to  relieve  the  contestants  themselves  from  the 
strain  of  watching  the  ball.  Their  purpose  is  not 
to  enforce  law  and  order.  And  the  unwritten 
code  of  the  game  is  that,  in  case  of  doubt  on  any 
decision,  you  must  give  your  opponent  the  benefit 
of  that  doubt  by  yielding  him  the  point.  This 
quality  is  so  ingrained  in  tennis  players  that  should 
one  enter  the  field  who  does  not  hold  to  this'gen- 
erous  attitude,  he  must  either  adopt  it  very 
quickly  or  find  his  position  so  insecure  and  un- 
comfortable that  he  retires  from  the  contest. 

I  recall  a  certain  youngster  from  the  eastern 
section  of  the  United  States,  who,  unfortunately, 
was  the  perfect  example  of  all  that  was  undesir- 
able in  this  respect.  A  poor  loser,  a  boastful 
winner,  a  wild,  high-stepping,  unreliable  compet- 
itor, yet  a  great  player  at  that.  In  his  first  sea- 
son as  a  tournament  player,  he  gained  a  prominent 
position  not  only  as  a  competitor,  but  as  to  repu- 
tation as  well.  The  latter  was  by  no  means  to  be 
envied.  The  following  season  he  began  playing 
along  the  same  lines— tactics  not  to  be  permitted. 
Thus  he  quickly  found  it  advisable  to  retire  from 
the  sport.  Now,  after  five  years  have  passed,  he 
is  forgotten,  his  name  never  referred  to.  He  has 
gone  to  the  place  where  all  poor  sportsmen  go— 
the  discard. 

Let  me,  for  the  moment,  turn  to  more  pleasing 
examples  to  show  you  to  what  type  of  men  tennis 
calls,  the  world  over. 

It  is  a  law  of  the  game  of  tennis  that  the  word 
of  a  linesman  or  umpire  is  final ;  it  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned.   Their  decisions  end  the  matter.  Conse- 
quently, there  has  grown  up  a  fine,  clean  spirit  of 
sportsmanship,  an  unwritten  law,  to  the  effect 
that  no  matter  how  flagrant  the  error  may  be  on 
the  part  of  one  of  these  officials,  if  it  be  against 
you,  no  thought  of  questioning  it  may  arise.    It 's 
a  law  of  the  game  never  to  take  anything  that  is 
not  due  you.   This  unwritten  code  transcends  the 
written  one  to  such  an  extent  that  when  one  prof- 
its by  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  an  official  he  takes 
the  law  into  his  own  hands  and  gives  justice  to  his 
opponent.    Naturally,  this  demands  a  rare  cour- 
age, for  you  are  seemingly  discourteous  to  the 
umpire  or  linesman,  as  the  case  may  be,  yet  only 
by  so  doing  can  you  hold  your  self-respect.    It  is 
the  recognized  method  of  returning  to  your  op- 
ponent that  which  is  justly  his  due. 

Let  me  explain  by  citing  several  historic  inci- 
dents.   Some  years  ago,  in  a  famous  Davis  Cup 
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match  in  which  England  was  pitted  against 
Australasia,  those  two  great  sportsmen  and  won- 
derful exponents  of  tennis,  J.  C.  Parke,  of  Eng- 
land, and  Norman  E.  Brookes,  of  Australia,  were 
fighting  out  a  match  that  would  prove  the  turn- 
ing-point of  the 
tie.  Parke  was  at 
his  best,  an  occa- 
sion when  he  was 
playing  superbly. 
1 1  seemed  apparent 
to  all  that  he  had 
Brookes  beaten. 
He  was  leading 
two  sets  to  one 
and  match  point 
for  the  third.  Then 
it  was  that  he 
drove  Brookes  far 
out  of  court  with 
a  deep  drive,  and 
immediately  f  ol  - 
lowed  in  to  the  net. 
Brookes  lobbed, 
but  he  lobbed 
short.  It  meant 
the  match  for  Eng- 
land if  Parke  won 
the  point;  quite 
possibly,  it  meant 
the  Davis  Cup  as 
well.  Parke  swung 
hard  into  the  ball 
and  drove  it 
through  Brookes's 
court  for  a  kill. 
But  his  racket,  fol- 
lowing through  in  a  long  downward  flight,  touched 
the  net  so  very  slightly  that  none  of  the  officials 
saw  it. 

"Game,  set,  match,  Parke!"  called  the  umpire. 

Brookes  came  forward,  smiling,  hand  extended 
in  congratulation.  Parke  remained  where  he  had 
hit  the  ball,  his  face  turned  to  the  umpire. 

"Mr.  Umpire,"  he  said,  "I  hit  the  net." 

"You  are  sure,  Mr.  Parke?"  came  the  reply. 

"Quite,"  he  answered. 

Brookes  stood  silent,  still  ready  with  congratu- 
lations. 

"The  point  is  Mr.  Brookes's.  Deuce!"  called 
the  umpire. 

Play  recommenced.  Parke  lost  that  game. 
Brookes,  quick  to  seize  his  last  chance,  could  not 
be  stopped.  The  match,  and  ultimately  the  cov- 
eted Davis  Cup,  went  to  Australia. 

Was  it  wrong  for  Parke  to  speak?  That  ques- 
tion was  rather  freely  discussed  at  the  time.  Ten- 
nis men  all  know  it  was  not,  that  Parke  lived  up 
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to  the  traditions  of  the  sport,  just  as  all  of  us  hope 
and  trust  we  shall  do  when  such  occasions  arise. 

Let  me  further  illustrate  this  spirit  of  fair  play 
by  an  incident  that  occurred  at  the  Merion 
Cricket  Club  in  1914,  during  the  intercollegiate 
championships. 

That  was  the  year  when  Norman  E.  Brookes 
and  Anthony  F.  Wilding,  notwithstanding  their 
winning  of  the  Davis  Cup  for  Australasia,  had 
fallen  before  the  miraculous  tennis  of  Maurice 
Evans  McLoughlin.  "Red  Mac"  or  "The  Cali- 
fornia Comet,"  as  he  was  called,  was  conceded  to 
be  the  world's  premier  player  when,  like  a  bolt 
from  a  clear  sky,  R.  Norris  Williams,  2d,  who  but 
two  short  weeks  before  had  gone  down  to  defeat 
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before  both  Brookes  and  Wilding,  actually  swept 
McLoughlin  off  the  court  in  the  final  round  for 
the  United  States  singles  championship. 

Then  came  the  intercollegiates.  Williams,  the 
newly  crowned  national  champion,  playing  for 
Harvard,  was  an  entrant,  as  was  George  Myers 
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Church,  of  Princeton.  These  two  men  were  old 
and  intimate  friends.  Fate  ordained  they  should 
meet  in  the  final  round  of  this  fixture.  The  result 
seemed  a  foregone  conclusion.  Every  one  ad- 
mitted that  Church  had  not  the  vestige  of  a 
chance. 

Then  came  the  unexpected,  to  cap  the  climax 
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of  this  weird  season  of  upsets.  Church  was  at  the 
top  of  his  form,  a  master  of  all  his  strokes.  Wil- 
liams was  stale  and  careless.  Thus  Church  led  at 
two  sets  to  one  and  three  games  to  four  on  Wil- 
liams's service.  Church  then  went  to  a  5-3  lead 
in  games  and  stood  30-40  on  points  when,  during 
a  close  rally,  one  of  Williams's  shots  touched  the 
net  and  fell  good  on  Church's  court.  At  least,  so 
it  seemed  to  all.  Mr.  A.  L.  Hoskins,  of  Philadel- 
phia, was  in  the  umpire's  chair  and  immediately 
ruled  the  ball  good.  That  made  the  score  deuce 
in  points.    But  Williams  immediately  spoke  up. 

"Mr.  Hoskins,  my  shot  went  through  the  net," 
he  said,  pointing  to  a  hole  at  that  point. 


[June 

The  latter  turned  to  Church  and  asked  him 
what  he  thought.  Now,  Church  had  not  seen. 
He  had  been  running,  and  the  whole  incident  was 
doubtful  in  his  mind.  But  he  answered  immedi- 
ately, "Williams's  shot  was  quite  good.  It  went 
over  the  net." 

Thus  stood  two  players,  the  point  in  doubt 
quite  possibly  meaning  the  championship.  It 
certainly  meant  it  to  Church,  and  to  Williams  it 
meant  another  chance.  Yet  both  agreed  that  the 
point  belonged  to  the  other,  because  there  was  an 
element  of  doubt  in  the  mind  of  each  regarding  it. 
Here  was  a  case  of  the  cleanest  kind  of  sportsman- 
ship that  I  have  ever  known. 

To  mete  justice  to  both  of  them  after  that  inci- 
dent was  impossible,  for  both  could  not  win.  As 
it  turned  out,  Mr.  Hoskins  ruled  the  point  a  "let," 
and  called  it  to  be  played  over  again.  Williams 
lost  it,  and  a  moment  later,  George  Myers  Church 
gained  the  intercollegiate  title  and  a  national 
champion  had  lost  it  to  him. 

This  final  round  of  the  intercollegiate  champion- 
ship seems  destined  for  unusual  displays  of  both 
sportsmanship  and  temperament.    Not  so  many 
years  ago  a  University  of  Pennsylvania  player 
was  pitted  against  a  famous  young  collegian  from 
California  in  the  finals.  A  team-mate  of  the  latter 
was  one  of  the  linesmen  selected  for  the  match.  I 
happened  to  be  seated  behind  him,  so  I  had  a 
clear  view  of  the  particular  line  he  was  judging. 
Like  all  those  splendid  fellows  from  California,  he 
was  both  a  fine  sportsman  and  an  impartial  judge. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  competitor  from  his  home 
State,  while  a  marvel  as  a  player,  was  also  very 
hot-headed.    The  personality  of  his  opponent,  al- 
so, was  certainly  upsetting  him,  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian  was  one  of  the  craftiest  and  coolest  court 
generals  in  the  country,  a  man  who  could  worry 
any  opponent,  a  regular  sphinx.    However,  the 
Californian  was  well  in  the  lead,  two  sets  to  one, 
five-two  in  games  and  match  point  at  40-30  when 
he  drove  down  the  side  line  along  which  I  was  sit- 
ting.   The  ball  stirred  up  a  cloud  of  chalk,  but  fell 
outside  the  line. 

"Out!"  called  the  linesman,  his  team-mate. 
The  crowd,  and  also  the  young  Californian, 
having  seen  the  chalk  dust,  believed  the  ball  had 
struck  good.  Therefore,  the  spectators  gasped. 
But  the  player  lost  his  head  and  promptly  ex- 
ploded. The  strain  of  the  match  had  proved  too 
great.  He  foolishly  believed  he  had  been  robbed, 
and  raved  around  the  court.  When  finally  induced 
to  play,  his  whole  game  collapsed.  He  threw 
away  the  set,  and  the  match  as  well,  in  a  brush  of 
childish  temper,  of  which  he  was  only  too  ashamed 
when  he  grew  cooler. 

That  was  a  case  of  playing  the  poor  sportsman 
on  the  part  of  a  man  who  had  hitherto  proved 
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himself  to  be  a  good  one.  Brought  on  by  nerves, 
it  cost  him  the  match,  the  least  of  his  losses. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  had  he  accepted  the  deci- 
sion in  a  sportsmanlike  manner  and  thus  kept  his 
temper,  he  would  have  won  that  title  with  very 
good  grace.  Moreover,  he  failed  to  remember 
that  his  opponent  would  not  have  accepted  the 
decision  unless  he  had  believed  it  was  correct. 
That  is  one  thing  always  to  be  relied  upon,  for  it 
is  the  spirit  of  the  game. 

Hardly  a  great  match  goes  by  without  some  in- 
cident that  shows  the  true  sportsmanship  of 
tennis  players.  And  these  incidents  are  not  os- 
tentatiously paraded.  Rather,  they  are  treated 
as  a  matter  of  course,  as  though  nothing  else  was 
ever  to  be  considered. 

During  the  Davis  Cup  matches  last  year, 
Brookes  deliberately  gave  me  a  point  by  hitting  a 
ball  out  because  he  knew  the  linesman  had  made 
an  error  against  me  on  the  previous  point.  Such 


know  that  you  are  glad.  Enjoy  the  battle.  If 
you  win,  win  with  modesty.  If  you  lose,  lose  gra- 
ciously, without  the  too  frequent  excuses  of  the 
poor  loser,  or  the  gloomy  countenance  of  the 
grouch.    Remember,  when  beaten,  that  a  better 
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a  condition  he  was  unwilling  to  accept.  It  was 
not  tennis,  that  was  all  there  was  to  it,  in  his  mind. 

Good  sportsmanship  on  the  courts  is  more  than 
merely  seeing  that  justice  is  done.  It  is  generosity 
and,  I  might  say,  hospitality  to  your  opponent. 
By  all  means  be  glad  to  play  him  and  let  him 
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player  has  won.  Do  not  begrudge  him  his  victory, 
but  plan  to  defeat  him,  in  turn,  when  next  you 
meet.  It  is  this  spirit  of  come-back  that  character- 
izes a  great  sportsman.  It  is  the  full  possession 
of  it  that  endears  J.  C.  Parke  and  Norman  E. 
Brookes  to  the  men  they  face. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  defeat  Parke  in  the 
championships  of  England  last  season.  His  con- 
gratulations were  both  hearty  and  sincere,  and 
his  expressed  wish  was  that  he  might  play  me 
again  and  do  better  in  the  Davis  Cup. 

I  met  Brookes  first  in  the  U.  S.  Championships 
in  1919,  and  defeated  him  in  four  sets.  Brookes 
enjoyed  the  match,  although  the  loser.  He  set 
out  to  beat  me  from  that  moment.  We  met  again 
last  year  in  the  finals  of  the  Davis  Cup.  This  time 
he  almost  turned  the  trick,  but  that  "almost" 
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has  not  satisfied  him.    Always  he  enjoys  pitting 
his  game  against  mine.    Twice  more  we  met— 
Brookes  always  working  for  victory,  not  with  a 
desire  to  exult,  but  merely  for  the  joy  of  outplay- 
ing me,  and  his  appreciation  of  the  high  regard  in 
which  I  hold  his  sportsmanship.    He  did  not  suc- 
ceed either  time,  but  I  am  looking  forward  with 
keen  pleasure  to  our  next  meeting,  if  fate  should  so 
ordain  it  occur  in  the  Davis  Cup  finals  again  this 
year.    My  great  ambition,  should  he  overcome 
me  is  to  prove  as  fine  a  sportsman  as  he  has  been 
and  to  say,  as  he  does,  "I'll  come  back  after  you  " 
_  A  true  sportsman  really  gives  of  his  best  at  all 
times.   He  recognizes  the  debt  he  owes  the  public 
that  honors  him  by  coming  to  see  him  play  For 
that  reason,  he  must  give  all  he  has  in  his  matches 
lo  shirk  in  exhibition  matches  because  there  is 
nothing  at  stake  is  the  policy  of  the  quitter,  never 
of  the  sportsman. 

American  boys  are  the  finest  type  of  sportsmen 
I  know  many  of  them  with  ideals  that  grown-up 
players  may  well  emulate.  It  is  this  inherent 
sense  of  sportsmanship  to  which  tennis  appeals 
and  which,  in  turn,  is  the  cause  of  tennis  becoming 
such  an  important  factor  in  scholastic  athletics 
Tennis  also  takes  nerve,  and  as  much  as,  if  not 
more  than,  any  game  I  know.  Let  me  tell  you 
the  story  of  a  boy  who  has  gained  a  high  place 
among  men  by  virtue  of  the  nerve  he  developed 
in  tennis. 

In  New  Jersey,  some  years  ago,  a  lad  who  had 
been  ill  for  years  made  up  his  mind  he  would  play 
tennis.  His  trouble  was  a  tubercular  hip  His 
ambition  seemed  hopeless.  Nevertheless,  he  set 
out  to  realize  it.  First  he  submitted  to  a  series  of 
serious  treatments  that  finally  brought  the  results 
he  was  hoping  for.  Then  he  began  for  the  first 
time  to  walk  without  a  limp.  Soon  he  started 
playing  tennis.    As  he  knew  nothing  about  the 
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game,  he  made  it  a  point  to  attend  near-by 
tournaments  in  which  fine  players  were  entered 
in  order  to  study  their  style  and  form.  Event- 
ually, his  progress  was  rapid  and,  as  a  member  of 
the  team  of  his  city,  he  went  to  Philadelphia  to 
play.   There  I  met  him.    Pitted  against  a  young- 
ster more  experienced  than  himself,  and  one  far 
stronger,  it  was  not  long  before  he  tired  out 
Then  came  back  the  old  limp.    I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  watching  this  match.    I  saw  the 
stronger  boy  slowly  gain  his  advantage  and  begin 
to  press .it  home,  and  I  recognized  the  reason  for  it 
Suddenly  a  determined  expression  came  over  the 
face  of  the  Jersey  boy.   Slowly  he  fought  back  to 
even  terms,  and  finally  he  forced  his  way  to 
victory.  When  that  was  gained  he  collapsed  from 
sheer  exhaustion. 

Not  only  had  he  won  the  match,  but,  with  it 
by  his  magnificent  exhibition  of  nerve  and  the 
clean  sportsmanship  he  had  shown  throughout 
the  struggle,  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all 
those  present. 

Was  it  all  in  the  boy?  I  Ve  often  asked  myself 
or  does  some  of  the  credit  belong  to  the  game 
which  calls  forth  such  sterling  qualities?  Person- 
ally, I  think  tennis  has  quite  a  little  to  do  with 
all  these  incidents  that  I  have  set  down  here.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  tradition  of  sportsman- 
ship about  it  that  one  instinctively  feels,  once  he 
begins  playing  the  game. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  'that  tennis  is  a  great 
power  for  good  among  the  boys  of  this  country, 
for  it  is  not  only  a  game  demanding  perfect  physi- 
cal condition,  but  a  mental  keenness,  fine  nerve- 
control,  and,  by  no  means  least,  the  highest  spirit 
of  sportsmanship. 

For  it  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  tennis 
and  good  sportsmanship  have  been,  are,  and  will 
be  synonymous. 
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By  MARGAR 

"Just  the  same,  Betty  deserves  the  medal!" 

There  was  a  chorus  of  protest  from  most  of  the 
girls  sitting  on  the  bench  under  the  old  Lancaster 
Oak  and  on  the  wide  limb  that  flung  itself  out 
parallel  with  the  ground. 

"I  don't  see  how  you  make  that  out,  Miggsy." 

"No,"  broke  in  another,  "to-day  Mary  Lou  did 
every  single  stunt  a  little  better." 

"But  Betty  had  been  up  since  five  studying  for 
that  awful  history  exam,  and  one  of  Miss  Sadler's 
exams  would  make  any  one  forget  how  to  walk, 
let  alone  jump." 

"Well,  of  course  /  don't  care  who  gets  it,  since 
the  faculty  won't  give  it  to  me  for  my  herculean 
labors — " 

There  was  a  laugh  at  this.  Lucile  Goodspeed 
was  a  fair-haired  girl  who  managed  to  get  herself 
into  every  possible  difficulty  on  the  gymnasium 
floor.  She  explained  it  by  insisting  that  she  had 
a  many-sided  nature,  and  that  each  side  wanted 
to  do  something  different. 

"Oh,  of  course,  Lucile,  you  're  the  only  possible 
candidate!  Just  what  was  your  idea  in  wander- 
ing across  the  floor  this  morning,  when  we  were 
marching?" 

"I  am  afraid  you  will  never  understand." 
Lucile  threw  a  pathetic  quiver  into  her  voice 
"You  see,  I  came  to  Lancaster  to  develop  origi- 
nality— personality — individuality — " 

"If  she  has  n't  been  reading  the  prospectus!" 
struck  in  Martha  Whitehill.  "Skip  the  rest  of  it 
and  go  on!" 

"I  said  you  would  n't  understand !  Anyhow,  I 
came  to  Lancaster — and  what  do  I  find?"  She 
struck  a  tragic  pose  and  nearly  knocked  little 
Dolly  Miller  from  the  oak  limb.  "Yes — what?" 

"A  spider,"  said  Martha,  flicking  one  from 
Lucile's  shoulder. 

"I  find  that  I  am  undone!" 
"You  look  all  right  to  me,"  said  Martha. 
Lucile  paid  no  attention  to  these  remarks. 
"I  have  to  wear  low-heeled  shoes,  like  every  one 
else.  I  have  to  get  up  at  six-forty-five,  like  the 
rest  of  you — or  at  least,  I  get  up  when  the  break- 
fast bell  rings,  like  the  rest  of  you.  I  tie  my  tie  as 
I  fall  downstairs — like  the  rest  of  you.  I  go  to 
class  and  sit  on  the  same  kind  of  chairs  and  don't 
know  my  lessons;  I  race  to  the  dining-room  and 
devour  enormous  quantities  of  food — just  like 
every  one  else.  But  I  have  now  solved  the  prob- 
lerrL  I  will  live  up  to  the  prospectus  and  develop 
my  individuality,  my — " 

"Skip  that  part.    How  will  you  do  it?" 


E.  CURTIS 

"Why,  in  gym.  Did  n't  you  hear  Miss  Nacken 
tell  me  I  was  the  most  original  marcher  she  had 
ever  seen?  But  see  here,  Miggsy,  just  why  are 
you  so  anxious  for  Betty  to  take  the  medal? 
Every  one  thinks  Mary  Lou  will  win." 

"I  know  it.  But  this  is  Betty's  last  year,  and 
she  's  worked  for  the  Anthony  medal  ever  since 
she  was  a  freshman.  She 's  been  out  for  basket- 
ball and  hockey,  faithfully.  I  know  Mary  Lou 
has  set  her  heart  on  it,  too,  but  she  has  another 
year  to  try  for  it.  I  can't  help  wishing  something 
would  happen  so  that  Mary  Lou  would  lose." 

"I  had  n't  thought  of  it  just  that  way,"  said 
Martha.    "Can't  we  drop  a  hint  somehow?" 

"Afraid  not,"  said  Miggsy.  "They  have  n't 
been  very  good  friends  this  year." 

"You  might  try  Rosaria  Lucia  Maria  Tonini's 
stunt,"  suggested  Lucile. 

The  older  girls  laughed,  but  the  younger  ones 
demanded  what  Rosaria  Etceteras  stunt  had 
been. 

Lucile  told  the  tale.  "Rosaria  came  from 
Ecuador,  and  her  father  was  president  or  some- 
thing. She  used  to  get  jealous  of  her  friends  and 
want  r-r-re-venge  on  her  enemies.  Every  one 
knew  that  year  that  Gertrude  Wynn  would  win 
the  medal,  and  Rosaria  got  jealous  and  rearranged 
things  in  her  own  sweet  way.  First,  Gertrude 
could  n't  find  her  gym  shoes.  Of  course,  every  one 
had  to  have  a  pair,  and  absolutely  the  only  ones 
she  could  get  belonged  to  Florence  O'Neill." 

"I  '11  never  forget  Gertrude  jumping  in  those 
number  elevens,"  laughed  Martha. 

"That  was  bad  enough,"  Lucile  continued; 
"but  Rosaria  got  hold  of  the  underwaist  Gertrude 
wore  in  gym  and  cut  all  the  buttons  down  to  a 
mere  thread!" 

"My  word!"  gasped  Dolly  Miller,  who  was 
English.    "What  happened?" 

"Nothing,  luckily,  for  Gertrude  got  to  playing 
tag  in  the  dressing-room  and  pop!  off  went  two 
buttons!  She  would  n't  have  noticed  anything 
even  then,  but  the  teacher  saw  it  and  made  her 
see  that  they  were  all  on  tight.  Four  of  us  sewed 
on  those  buttons,  while  the  audience  waited,  and 
we  sewed  Gertrude  in  to  make  sure!" 

"There  's  the  mail-cart,"  drawled  Martha, 
jumping  from  her  perch,  "and  if  I  don't  get  a 
letter  from  some  member  of  my  family  to-day, 
I  '11  cut  them  off  with  a  dime." 

"You  won't  be  able  to  do  even  that  unless  your 
allowance  comes,"  called  her  room-mate,  as  they 
all  followed  Martha  to  the  school. 
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The  old  Lancaster  Oak  was  quiet  again. 

But  it  was  not  deserted.  For  from  the  honey- 
suckle arbor,  a  short  distance  off,  came  Mary  Lou 
Milford,  Betty  Garfield's  rival  for  the  Anthony 
medal.  She  slowly  climbed  into  the  welcoming 
arms  of  the  big  oak  which  had  watched  and  com- 
forted more  than  fifty  years  of  Lancaster  girls. 


The  Lancaster  Oak  whispered  and  swayed,  and 
Mary  Lou  watched  the  shifting  green  and  gold 
lights  above  her. 

"Betty  has  been  working  for  the  medal  four 
years,  and  you 've  only  worked  for  three,"  the  old 
oak  seemed  to  say. 

"But  I  have  as  much  right  as  she  has,"  Mary 


"  'I  WILL  LIVE  UP  TO  THE  PROSPECTUS  AND  DEVELOP  MY  INDIVIDUALITY'  ' 


Mary  Lou  had  n't  intended  to  eavesdrop.  She 
had  been  curled  up  in  the  arbor  studying  her 
Cicero  when  Lucile's  nonsense  had  attracted  her 
attention;  and  who  would  n't  listen  to  Lucile? 
Then  it  had  startled  her  so  to  hear  Miggsy's  rea- 
sons for  wanting  Betty  to  win  that  she  could  n't 
have  moved.  Dear  Miggsy — if  ever  a  girl  de- 
served to  be  president  of  her  class,  Margaret 
Burton  did.  But  why  did  Betty  have  a  better 
right  to  the  medal  than  she  did?  It  was  n't  a 
question  of  it  being  your  last  year;  it  was  a 
question  of  who  was  the  best  gymnast ;  and  as  for 
working  for  it,  Betty  had  n't  worked  one  bit 
harder  than  she  had,  she  thought  resentfully.  It 
was  just  a  case  of  the  best  man  winning.  Besides, 
her  brother  had  promised  her  the  dearest  little 
wrist-watch  in  New  York  if  she  won  the  medal. 


Lou  thought.  "Besides,  it  was  n't  right  for  her 
to  room  with  Marian  after  she  said  she  'd  room 
with  me." 

"So  that 's  the  trouble!"  her  thoughts  made  the 
oak  say.  "You  've  kept  that  vexation  warm  all 
this  time.  Seniors  are  supposed  to  room  with 
seniors,  are  n't  they?  Is  that  why  you  're  so 
anxious  to  win?" 

"No,  I  don't  think  it  is,"  she  answered.  "May- 
be that  is  part  of  it,  but  I  honestly  do  want  that 
medal  more  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
And  something  might  happen  so  that  I  would  n't 
have  a  chance  next  year.  Anyhow,  there  's  no 
way  out.  The  best  one  just  has  to  win,"  then 
she  laughed  at  the  thought  of  Rosaria  Lucia's 
plan,  "unless — unless  I  should  try  to  losel" 

"Mary  Lou-oo!    Letter  for  you-oo !" 
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The  girls  were  returning.  By  the  time  they 
had  reached  the  oak  her  resolve  had  been  made, 
and  she  felt  that  it  must  show  in  her  face.  Dolly 
Miller  threw  Mary  Lou  her  letter  and  she  noticed 
that  it  was  from  her  mother;  but  before  she  had 
time  to  read  it,  Miggsy  swept  her  away  to  a 
class  meeting  and  she  dropped  the  letter  into  her 
Cicero. 

It  was  not  until  she  was  sitting  in  her  pretty, 
round-necked  white  dress,  waiting  for  the  dinner- 
gong  to  sound,  that  she  remembered  it.  The 
letter  told  of  the  usual  family  affairs,  the  latest 
funny  escapade  of  her  little  brother.  But  the 
last  page— she  felt  a  lump  rise  in  her  throat  as 
she  read: 

And  now,  my  dear  little  girl,  I  rather  dread  breaking 
some  news  to  you.  Your  father  finds  it  necessary  to 
spend  next  year  in  Southern  California,  and  we  may  go 
there  'for  keeps.'    We  have  talked  it  all  over,  and  we 
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can  see  no  other  way,  with  the  family  expenses  what 
they  are  and  Bruce  in  college,  than  for  you  to  leave 
Lancaster.  You  may  decide  to  stay  out  a  year  and  go 
back  to  graduate.  There  is  a  bare  possibility- 
Mary  Lou  laid  the  letter  down,  almost  in  tears. 
Leave  Lancaster!  She  could  n't.  Come  back 
and  graduate?  All  the  girls  that  really  counted 
would  be  gone.    It  was  n't  fair  to  ask  it ! 

The  gong  sounded,  and  gulping  down  the  lump 
in  her  throat,  she  went  down,  trying  her  best  to 
seem  as  gay  as  the  rest  of  the  chattering,  prettily 
dressed  girls. 

After  dinner  she  flung  a  scarf  around  her  and 
slipped  out  to  the  old  oak.    She  Watched  the  girls 


[June 

on  the  lawn;  she  heard  the  jokes  and  comments 
they  called  back  and  forth.  Then  the  seniors 
came  out  from  a  class  meeting  and  began  to  play 
''Senior  games"— such  as  "London  Bridge"  and 
"Go  Up  and  Down  the  Valley."  Oh,  how  could 
she  leave  it  all !  No  other  school  would  ever  be 
like  it;  no  other  girls  could  be  like  the  girls  in  her 
class.  Suddenly  a  new  thought  came  to  torment 
her. 

"If  this  is  my  last  year,  too,"  she  said  aloud, 
"there 's  no  reason  why  I  should  n't  try  my  hard- 
est for  the  medal.  I  can  get  that  much,  at  any 
rate." 

.  The  last  ten  days  of  school,  with  the  examina- 
tions, the  school  picnic,  the  festivities  for  the 
seniors,  seemed  ten  years  to  Mary  Lou.  Some- 
how it  seemed  worse  to  have  to  leave  before 
graduation — to  leave  without  the  privileges  that 
went  with  graduation;  to  have  to  say  good-by 

before  your  class  and 
have  them  forget 
you;  never  to  have 
the  right  to  wear  the 
little  Lancaster 
pearl-and-gold  pin! 
And  Mary  Lou's 
usually  radiant  face 
showed  sorrow  as  a 
pool  reflects  the 
changes  in  the  sky. 

"What  's  the 
matter  with  Mary 
Louise  Milford?" 
Miss  Trueblood,  the 
head  of  the  scheol, 
asked  Miss  Nacken. 

"Her  room-mate 
says  the  poor  child 
is  worrying  over  not 
coming  back  next 
year.  I,  for  one, 
will  miss  her." 

"What's  this?" de- 
manded Miss  True- 


blood.  "Why  don't  these  youngsters  sometimes 
come  to  me  with  their  troubles?  I  don't  suppose 
Mary  Lou  ever  heard  of  scholarships." 

"Is  she  a  good  enough  student  for  that?"  Miss 
Nacken  asked  in  some  surprise. 

"Well,  I  '11  admit  that  Mary  Lou  is  n't  our  most 
shining  scholar.  But  she  has  never  failed  in  a 
subject.  Besides,  she  could  be  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  class  if  she  'd  put  some  of  her  gymnastic- 
energy  into  her  other  work.  I  should  think  she 'd 
nave  a  chance  for  the  Porter  scholarship." 

"I  wish  she  could,"  agreed  Miss  Nacken. 

"Well,  then,  you  go  and  drop  her  a  hint  that  she 
apply  for  one."    Miss  Trueblood 's  eyes  twinkled. 
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Hoping  against  hope,  Mary  Lou  made  her 
application  for  a  scholarship.  Her  father  wrote 
that  if  she  was  given  the  scholarship,  he  could 
arrange  to  have  her  stay  at  Lancaster.  If!  It 
seemed  to  Mary  Lou  that  every  unprepared  recita- 
tion, every  school  rule  broken,  rose  up  before  her. 
She  remembered  how  Miss  Trueblood  had  looked 
when  the  juniors  had  "borrowed"  the  ice-cream 
from  the  sophomore  baby-party,  and  she  was  sure 
that  Miss  Trueblood  would  never  rec- 
ommend her. 

At  last  came  the  gymnastic  exhibi- 
tion, with  the  Anthony  medal  contest. 
Every  girl  was  fairly  palpitating  with 
excitement,  for  while  it  was  fairly 
certain  that  either  Mary  Lou  Milford 
or  Betty  Garfield  would  take  the  medal, 
there  were  two  or  three  others  who 
were  almost  as  good.  Besides,  there 
were  second  and  third  prizes  to  be  won. 

In  her  dressing-room,  Mary  Lou  bent 
low  over  the  lacing  of  her  high  white 
shoes,  for  she  feared  that  Martha,  who 
shared  the  room,  would  see  that  some- 
thing was  wrong.  In  the  next  room 
she  could  hear  Betty  saying  excitedly, 
"Unfasten  the  cuff  of  my  middy,  quick ; 
I  can't  get  my  hand  through!  Now, 
where  is  that  tie?"  It  was  strange 
that  Betty  should  be  so  nervous. 
Then  the  whistle  blew,  and  the  girls 
fell  in  for  the  march  into  the  big  gym- 
nasium, whose  galleries  and  stage  were 
packed  with  spectators.  As  she  en- 
tered the  familiar  place,  Mary  Lou  lost 
her  nervousness. 

She  wondered  if  Betty  had. 
They  went  through  the  well-known 
marching  drill  without  a  mistake;  even 
Lucile  managed  to  curb  her  passion  for  originality. 
Then  came  the  folk-dancing,  then  the  Swedish 
exercises.    She  wondered  who  the  judges  were, 
and  looked  up  to  see  old  Colonel  Hillhouse,  her 
father's  friend,  in  the  seat  of  honor  next  to  Miss 
Trueblood.    She  did  n't  know  who  the  other 
judge  was.    Then  came  the  Indian  clubs  and 
dumb-bell  drill,  and  last  came  the  apparatus  work. 

This  was  the  event  that  every  Lancaster  girl 
loved.  It  was  like  a  game  of  follow-my-leader,  as 
the  girls  swung  down  the  flying  rings,  jumped, 
vaulted,  walked  the  balance-beams,  swung  along 
the  traveling-boom,  turned  somersaults  over  the 
bars,  and  finished  with  the  swinging  jump  with 
the  ropes.  Betty  and  Mary  Lou  were  leading, 
and  one  by  one  the  other  girls  missed  in  some  part 
of  the  work,  or  were  dropped  out  for  failure  to  keep 
the  proper  form.  At  last,  Betty  and  Mary  Lou, 
with  two  others,  were  left  at  the  swinging  jump. 


Now  this  was  not  the  most  difficult  of  the  feats 
that  had  been  performed,  but  it  showed  the  finish 
with  which  the  performer  worked  and  was  as 
useful  as  any  other  in  eliminating  contestants. 
Grasping  the  great  ropes,  up  which  a  short  time 
ago  they  had  been  climbing,  the  girls  stepped 
back,  then  ran  forward,  sliding  their  hands  up 
the  ropes  and  swinging  up  and  over  a  cord 
stretched  in  front  of  them. 


I  DID  N'T  DO  ANYTHING,'  SAID  MARY  LOU,  DEFIANTLY'' 
(SEE  NEXT  PAGE) 

Again  and  again  they  jumped.  Peggy  Carter 
failed  to  make  it.  Among  the  girls  sitting  along 
the  sides  of  the  gymnasium,  there  were  audible 
comments,  now  for  Mary  Lou,  now  for  Betty. 
Then  Mary  Lambert  missed. 

Suddenly  Betty  asked,  "How  high  are  we 
jumping  now?" 
"Five-feet-four." 

Betty,  who  was  short,  had  rarely  been  known 
to  jump  more  than  five-feet-five.  She  watched 
while  the  cord  was  put  up,  then  seized  the  ropes, 
ran  forward,  and,  though  she  made  a  perfect 
landing  on  the  mat — the  cord  was  down. 

"Jump  again,  Betty,"  said  Miss  Nacken  and 
Mary  Lou  together,  but  there  was  the  same  result. 

Mary  Lou  wanted  to  jump  with  delight.  Then 
she  too  advanced  to  the  ropes,  and  swung  up  and 
up — and  brought  down  the  cord. 

"What 's  the  matter,  girls?"  said  Miss  Nacken, 
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briskly.  "You 've  both  often  jumped  higher  than 
this.  Susy  made  a  mistake;  the  cord  is  only 
at  five-feet-four  now." 

Betty  and  Mary  Lou  looked  at  each  other. 
Both  were  quite  white.  Then  Betty  walked 
quietly  to  the  ropes— and  missed.  Mary  Lou  did 
the  same  thing.  It  seemed  to  her  that  every  one 
in  the  gymnasium  was  watching  her,  that  every 
one  was  whispering  something  about  her.  Sud- 
denly Miss  Nacken  blew  her  whistle.  Her  lips 
tightly  set. 

"Fall  in!"  she  called,  and  in  a  moment  the  girls, 
some  excitedly  talking,  some  tired  and  silent 
with  the  long  strain,  were  in  the  dressing-rooms. 

Mary  Lou  dressed  slowly  and  silently,  unwilling 
to^  go  out  and  hear  the  congratulations  and  com- 
miserations of  the  others.  At  last  the  dressing- 
room  was  quiet.  Then  there  came  a  knock  at 
the  door.  Betty  came  in,  in  her  crisp  white  dress. 
Neither  said  anything  for  a  moment  or  two. 

"Miss  Nacken  's  vexed,"  Betty  said. 

"Is  she?" 

"She  says  nobody  ought  to  have  the  medal." 

Another  pause.  "Mary  Lou,"  said  Betty, 
softly,  "why  did  you  do  it?" 

"I  did  n't  do  anything,"  said  Mary  Lou, 
defiantly.  "Besides,  every  one  knows  you  can 
jump  five-feet-four  easily." 

"Did  you  do  it  on  purpose?"  Betty  asked. 

"Did  you?"  asked  Mary  Lou. 

Then  they  both  began  to  laugh,  and  a  moment 
later  walked  out  arm  in  arm,  still  laughing. 

The  next  day  was  commencement,  and  from 
the  breakfast  given  by  the  juniors  to  the  seniors, 
all  through  the  morning,  Mary  Lou  had  no  time 
to  think.  At  last,  after  Mary  Lou,  armed  with 
her  long  white  staff,  had  fluttered  everywhere,  it 
seemed  to  her,  ushering,  she  dropped  into  her 
seat  with  the  other  juniors.  Finally,  the  program 
began  and  proceeded  to  the  real  business  of  the 
day — the  giving  of  the  diplomas,  the  awarding  of 
the  prizes.  The  Anthony  medal  was  always  kept 
until  the  last. 

Colonel  Hillhouse  arose. 
_  ''It  is  my  great  pleasure,"  he  began  with  tanta- 
lizing slowness,  "to  award  the  Anthony  medal, 
which  I  am  assured  is  the  honor  most  prized  by- 
Lancaster  girls.  Yesterday,  most  of  us  watched 
a  very  close  contest.    There  was  an  apparent  tie 


between  Elizabeth  Garfield  and  Mary  Louise 
Milford.  The  judges  went  into  a  long  session 
finally  calling  in  Miss  Trueblood  and  Miss 
Nacken  to  assist  them.  At  last  they  decided,  in 
view  of  Miss  Garfield's  interest  in  sports  and  the 
fact  that  she  is  a  senior,  to  award  the  Anthony 
medal  to  her." 

There  was  a  roar  of  applause.  Mary  Lou, 
clapping  with  the  rest,  suddenly  found  that  she 
did  n't  care,  that  she  was  glad  Betty  had  the 
medal. 

But  then  Miss  Trueblood  rose  to  her  feet. 
"One  moment,"  she  said.  "It  seems  that  there 
were  peculiar  circumstances  connected  with  the 
exhibition.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  one 
girl  deliberately  set  herself  to  lose  for  the  sake  of 
the  other."  Betty  among  the  seniors  sent  a 
guilty  look  at  Mary  Lou  among  the  juniors. 
"She  would  probably  have  succeeded— had  it 
not  been  that  the  other  girl  tried  the  same  trick!" 
^  After  the  laughter  had  died  down,  she  went  on: 
"Now,  because  Lancaster  has  always  stood  for 
unselfishness,  for  loyalty  to  friends,  as  well  as  for 
sportsmanship,  the  judges  decided  to  have  a 
duplicate  medal  engraved  with  the  name  of  Mary 
Louise  Milford,  who  is  also  the  winner  of  the 
Porter  scholarship  for  the  coming  year." 

How  they  clapped!  How  the  exercises  closed, 
Mary  Lou  never  quite  knew.    Somehow  they 

were  out  on  the  lawn  and  the  girls  were  singing  

first  to  Miss  Trueblood  and  then  to  Betty  and 
then  to  her : 

"God  bless  her,  we  love  her! 
Oh,  here 's  to  Mary  Milford, 
Who  's  with  us  to-day!" 

Betty  and  Mary  Lou  stood  together,  fingering 
the  twin  medals,  when  Miss  Nacken  came  toward 
them. 

"But,  Miss  Nacken,"  Betty  said,  "how  did  they 
know  that  Mary  Lou— that  I— that  we—"  she 
stopped  in  confusion. 

Miss  Nacken  smiled.  It  might  almost  have 
been  called  a  grin. 

"You  girls  never  will  remember  that  anything 
said  in  the  dressing-rooms  is  heard  all  over  the 
gym.  Your  explanations  after  the  exhibition 
added  proof  to  a  little  suspicion  I  had,  and  the 
judges  did  the  rest.  And  I  think  their  decision 
was  fair  enough." 
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THE  LION 
AND  THE  MOUSE 

A  little  Mouse,  who  chanced  to 
stray 

Near  where  a  sleeping  Lion  lay, 
Forgetting  all  that  prudence  taught, 
Ventured  too  rashly — and  was  caught ! 
"O  Lion!  spare  my  life,  I  pray!" 
Pleaded  the  Mouse;  "I  will  repay 
Your  kindness  without  fail."    And  so 
The  Lion  laughed  and  let  him  go. 
The  Mouse,  soon  after  this  mishap, 
Came  on  the  Lion  in  a  trap, 
Bound  by  strong  ropes;  without  ado 
He  set  to  work  and  gnawed  them 
through. 

"A  thousand  thanks!"  the  Lion  cried. 
"You  've  saved  my  life,  and  shamed 

my  pride. 
For  though  it 's  true  1  am  a  King, 
Position  is  not  everything. 
I  owe  my  life  to  your  quick  wit!" 
"Pray,"   said   the   Mouse,  "don't 

mention  it!" 

THE  FOX 
THAT 
LOST  HIS  TAIL 

A  Fox,  once  in  a  trap  caught  fast, 
Managed,  by  tugging  hard,  at  last 
To  free  himself,  only  to  find 
He 'd  left  his  precious  tail  behind. 
Here  was  a  pretty  state  of  things ! 
Exposed  to  all  the  shafts  and  stings 
Of  ridicule  and  malice,  too, 
What  in  the  world  was  he  to  do? 
One  day  he  hit  upon  a  plan. 
Calling  a  meeting  of  the  clan, 
He  made  a  speech  and  thus  began: 


"Dear  fellow-Foxes!    I  regret 

To  see  that  you  are  wearing  yet 

That  relic  of  antiquity — 

The  tail.    In  good  society 

It  is  no  longer  comme  ilfaid; 

Human  Beings  long  ago 

Discarded  it.    'T  is  an  offense 

Both  against  style  and  common  sense. 

Take  my  advice:  don't  hesitate; 

Cut  off  your  tails  before  too  late!" 

'  M  id  cries  of "  Foolish !""  M  ad !"  "  Absurd ! ' ' 

Rose  an  old  Fox.    "I  beg  to  state," 

Said  he,  "we  should  attach  more  weight 

To  your  advanced  and  lofty  views 

Had  you  yourself  a  tail  to  lose!" 
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THE  LION 
AND  THE  FOX 

A  Lion  that  had  grown  too 
weak 

|    With  age  to  leave  his  den  and 
seek 

For  food,  foreseeing  now  that 
he 

Must  get  his  meals  by  strategy, 
Lay  down,  pretending  to  be 
sick. 

The  beasts,  not  dreaming 't  was 
a  trick 

And  thinking  one  so  near  his 
end 

No  harm  could  possibly  intend, 
Flocked  to  condole— alas !  to 
learn 

The  truth  too  late,  as  each  in 
turn 

Was  gobbled  up.  The  Fox,  less 
prone 

To  trust  appearances,  alone 
Saw  through   the   trick  and 

stayed  outside. 
"Come  in,  I  beg!"  the  Lion 
cried. 

"Thanks,"  said  the  Fox,  "but 
I  prefer 

To   stay  without.    I  notice 
Sir, 

That  all  the  footprints  here- 
about 

Go  toward  your  den,  and  none 
come  out!" 


THE  CROW  AND  THE 
WATER-JAR 

A  thirsty  Crow  once  found  a  jar 
That  held  some  water,  but 't  was  far 
Too  narrow  necked,  and  much  too 
low 

The  water  was  for  Master  Crow, 
With  his  short  neck,  to  get  a  drink. 
The  Crow  then  set  himself  to  think. 
At  last  upon  a  plan  he  hit. 
"Since  I  cannot  reach  down  to  it, 
I  must  invent  some  way,"  said  he, 
"To  make  the  water  rise  to  me." 
W  ith  little  pebbles,  one  by  one, 
He  filled  the  jar;  as  this  was  done 
The  water  rose  and  rose,  until 
The  thirsty  Crow  could  drink  his  fill. 
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THE  MICE  IN  COUNCIL 


Once,  in  the  absence  of  the  Cat, 
The  Mice  in  solemn  council  sat, 
Some  plan  of  action  to  discuss 
To  curb  her  practice  odious 
Of  prying  into  their  affairs 
And  pouncing  on  them  unawares. 
After  much  talk,  the  plan  that  met 
With  most  approval  was  to  get 
A  piece  of  cord  and  hang  thereby 
To  Pussy's  neck,  upon  the  sly, 
A  bell  that  would  not  fail  to  ring, 
When  Pussy  was  about  to  spring, 
And  so  announce  her  fell  intention. 
Truly,  a  wonderful  invention! 
The  Mice  delightedly  agreed; 
"Now,"  said  the  Chairman,  "all  we 
need 

Is  some  one  to  attach  the  bell." 
At  this  an  awful  silence  fell 
Upon  the  meeting ;  no  one  spoke. 
At  length,  a  voice  the  stillness  broke ; 
"I  move,  since  no  one  seems  to  yearn 
To  bell  the  Cat,  that  we  adjourn." 


THE  HARE 
AND 
THE  TORTOISE 

A  Hare  one  day  a  Tortoise  chaffed 
On  her  slow  gait.    The  Tortoise 
laughed. 

"  'T  is  true  I 'm  slowest  of  the  slow, 
And  you  're  the  fastest  thing  I  know ; 


-  Yet 


swift 


notwithstanding  your 
pace," 

Said  she,  "I  '11  beat  you  in  a  race." 
The  Hare  consented,  half  in  jest, 
To  put  the  matter  to  the  test, 
And  off  they  started.    Like  a  flash, 
Half  round  the  course  in  one  swift 
dash, 

Bounded  the  Hare ;  then,  feeling  sure 
That  victory  was  now  secure, 
Sat  down  to  rest — and  fell  asleep. 
Meanwhile,  his  Rival,  creep,  creep, 
creep, 

Came  slowly  on,  caught  up,  and 
passed, 

Creep-creep,  creep-creep,  until  at 
last 

The  Hare,  awaking,  rubbed  his  eyes 
And  saw,  to  his  intense  surprise, 
The  Tortoise,  faithful  to  her  boast, 
Was  waiting  at  the  winning-post. 


THE  MacDONALD  GRIT;  OR,  THE  BORROWERS 


"  'IF  I  JUST  HAD  BACKBONE  ENOUGH  TO  REFUSE  ONCE!' 


The  hands  of  the  big  clock  in  the  upper  corridor 
were  creeping  toward  the  half-hour,  and  a  strange, 
almost  uncanny,  stillness  had  settled  down  over 
Encina  Hall.  On  the  stroke  of  six,  the  boys  had 
scattered  in  a  headlong  rush  across  the  campus 
wherever  appetite,  or  pocketbook,  directed  — to 
the  Count's,  to  Stickey's,  or  The  Inn. 

Dexter  MacDonald,  in  room  230,  had  not 
joined  the  noisy  exodus,  for  a  reason.  He  dis- 
covered the  reason  after  he  had — with  more  hope 
than  success — turned  his  pockets  inside  out,  one 
by  one;  the  reason  was  a  lone  penny! 

The  boy's  healthy  young  appetite  had  already 
begun  to  assert  itself.  What  could  a  fellow  do 
to  secure  a  meal  when  he  had  n't  any  money? 
There  were  not  many  ways  of  earning  money  at 


Stanford,  with  over  two  thousand  boyjs 
watching  every  chance  in  the  small  uni- 
versity town.  All  sorts  of  wild  schemes 
daringly  presented  themselves  to  his 
notice,  but  were  quickly  rejected  as  im- 
practicable, since  the  present  crisis  de- 
manded immediate  tangible  results. 

The  thought  suddenly  occurred  to 
him,  "Borrow."  And  then  the  silence 
of  the  big  room  was  broken  by  a  mirth- 
less laugh.  Why,  that  was  exactly  what 
the  other  boys  had  been  doing  all  along 
— "Pepper"  Grein  and  "Swede"  Ryder 
and  "Tubby"  Wells!  They  had  bor- 
rowed from  him,  with  the  result  that 
he  was  now  "flat  broke"  and  hungry ; 
and  his  check  from  home  was  already 
two  days  overdue. 

It  was  n't  the  plucky  little  mother's 
fault — of  that,  Dexter  was  certain.  She 
was  n't  the  kind  that  forgets.  Some- 
thing had  happened  that  prevented  her 
sending  the  check  as  usual. 

The  boy's  eyes  grew  misty  as  he  re- 
called a  time,  a  few  months  before, 
when  it  had  been  a  hard  pull  for  his 
mother  to  send  the  monthly  check. 
The  butcher  had  failed  to  pay  for  the 
calves  on  time,  and  the  expected  first 
payment  on  the  prune  crop  had  been 
delayed,  she  wrote.  Dexter  never  knew 
who  advanced  the  money  that  month ; 
but  it  came.    And  only  three  days  late ! 

He  had  offered  then  to  return  home, 
to  give  up  his  engineering  course  at  the 
university,  though  the  cold  chills  ran 
over  him  at  the  mere  thought  of  it;  but 
the  little  mother  would  have  none  of  it. 
Dexter  recalled  every  word  of  her  reply : 

No,  indeed!  I  don't  want  you  to  think  of  leaving 
StanfordI  We  '11  manage  some  way.  Call  on  the 
MacDonald  grit.  Your  father  never  let  it  fail  him  as 
long  as  he  lived;  and  you  must  "carry  on."  You  '11 
find  it  oftentimes  requires  more  courage  to  face  ridicule 
than  it  would  to  plunge  into  real,  physical  danger. 

But  cheer  up,  Sonny!  Better  times  are  coming. 
Just  think  how  much  you  '11  be  making  when  you  're 
a  full-fledged  civil  engineer. 

Thank  goodness,  you  have  enough  clothes  to  last 
through  the  college  yearl 

"Clothes!"  the  boy  muttered  half  under  his 
breath.  "Yes,  but  what  good  can  they  do  me?" 
And  then,  as  the  humor  of  the  situation  dawned 
upon  him,  a  grin  broke  slowly  over  his  set  lips. 

"If  only  Mother  and  Uncle  Henry  were  here!" 
he  said.    "They  cautioned  me  so  carefully  against 
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borrowing, — and  I  never  have, — but  they  did  n't 
say  a  word  about  lending." 

This  explanation  cleared  the  situation  in  his 
mind,  but  did  not  make  it  a  comfortable  one. 
It  was  n't  that  the  boys  were  dishonest.  They 
were  simply  careless;  and,  having  plenty  them- 
selves, did  not  realize  how  hard  pressed  Dexter 
was  sometimes  to  get  through  the  month  on  a 
none-too-large  allowance.  They  always  paid 
back  what  they  borrowed, — sometime, — when  it 
was  most  convenient  to  themselves. 

"If  I  just  had  backbone  enough  to  refuse  once!" 
Dexter  groaned,  as  he  lay  on  the  bed  staring 
blankly  up  at  the  ceiling.  "They  're  good  old 
scouts,  all  of  'em,  but  dog-goned  thoughtless, 
I  '11  say!" 

Not  only  was  money  borrowed,  but  personal 
belongings  as  well;  and  when  these  "came  home" 
at  all,  they  were  decidedly  the  worse  for  wear. 
But  then,  look  at  the  honor!  Why,  his  best 
scarf-pin  was  accorded  the  supreme  privilege  of 
hobnobbing  with  the  dignified  upper-classmen  at 
a  senior  party!  and  his  new  tennis-racket  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  annual  tournament  against 
the  University  of  California.  His  white  bow-tie 
and  his  lone  pair  of  gloves  attended  the  junior 
prom  in  state;  while  his  "uke"  was  a  regular 
attendant  at  Encina  orchestra  practice ;  and  many 
a  night — while  Dexter  was  sleeping  soundly — had 
its  soft  tinkle  serenaded  some  fair  co-ed  in  one  of 
the  women's  sorority  houses  along  the  row, 
usually  spoken  in  capitals.  Yes,  there  was  no 
doubt  of  it,  Dexter  MacDonald's  belongings  were 
most  popular.  "If  the  fellows  could  only  be 
made  to  see  the  other  side  of  it,"  the  boy  mused. 

Then  the  solution  of  the  problem  burst  upon 
him  full-fledged,  and  at  first  fairly  staggered  him. 
Oh,  it  would  never  do!  The  boys  would  cut  him 
cold,  and  their  friendship  had  meant  so  much  in 
this,  his  first  college  year !  And  then  as  a  realiza- 
tion of  his  present  predicament  forced  itself  upon 
him,  he  drew  his  lips  down  into  a  firm,  straight 
line  and  knitted  his  brows  determinedly. 

It  would  take  some  starch  out  of  his  pride, 
perhaps,  but  the  boys  must  be  made  to  realize 
that  a  two-bit  piece  when  he  actually  needed  it 
was  worth  more  than  a  dollar  at  any  other  time. 
And  if  the  thing  was  to  be  done,  he  would  do  it 
thoroughly  and  make  a  clean  sweep.  The  boys 
would  have  to  take  things  seriously  some  time, 
and  the  time  had  come!  A  desperate  disease 
required  a  desperate  cure. 

Now  that  his  decision  was  made,  Dexter's 
fighting  spirit,  long  dormant,  was  thoroughly 
aroused.  He  sprang  up  and,  opening  a  drawer 
in  his  chiffonier,  drew  out  a  bunch  of  blank  cards. 
At  first  he  wrote  rapidly  upon  the  cards ;  then  more 
slowly,   stopping   occasionally   to   search  the 


chiffonier  drawers  or  the  trunk.  Then,  with  a 
nod  and  a  grin,  the  scribbling  proceeded. 

When  the  job  was  completed,  Dexter  was 
appalled  at  the  number  of  cards  he  held  in  his 
hand.  "Gosh!"  he  muttered.  "I  had  no  idea  it 
was  so  bad  as  this."  Then  snapping  a  rubber 
band  around  the  pack,  he  thrust  it  into  his  pocket 
and  puckered  his  lips  into  a  hopeful  whistle. 

Robert  Scott,  Dexter's  room-mate,  flung  wide 
the  door  of  room  230. 

"Where  did  you  go,  Dex,  old  scout?  I  did  n't 
see  you  at  the  Count's." 

"No — I  did  n't  go  there  for  supper,"  the  other 
hedged.    "Did  you  stop  at  the  post-office?" 

"Yes,  and  not  a  blessed  thing  did  either  of  us 
get!    Expecting  a  letter,  Dex?" 

"Well — er — no.  Have  you  seen  Pepper  and 
Tubby  and  the  rest  of  the  fellows  since  supper, 
Scotty?" 

"No.  Why?" 

"Oh,  I  just  wanted  to  see  the  gang  to-night. 
Wonder  if  you  could  round  'em  up?" 

"Sure!"  And  as  Bob  Scott  traversed  the  long 
hallway  he  muttered  to  himself,  "Good  old  Dex! 
I  '11  bet  his  mother  has  sent  him  another  box  from 
home."  And  his  mouth  watered  for  a  taste  of  the 
big  fruit-cake,  the  salted  almonds,  and  figs  that 
experience  had  taught  him  would  fill  the  box. 

But  his  room-mate,  left  alone  with  his  own 
troubled  thoughts,  was  tantalizing  his  hunger 
with  a  vision  of  that  last  breakfast  at  home — the 
flavor  of  the  pink  ham,  the  crisp  tenderness  of  the 
waffles — their  holes  brimming  over  with  syrupy 
deliciousness.  "Yum,  yum!  I  can  fairly  taste 
'em  now!"  he  sighed,  in  ecstasy;  "only  I  can't," 
he  added,  ruefully. 

Room  230  was  fairly  bulging  with  the  crowd 
that  gathered.  The  mystic  words  'a  box  from 
home'  always  hold  an  irresistible  appeal  to  college 
boys,  and  they  now  crowded  the  window-sills,  the 
two  beds,  and  the  chair  arms.  But  boylike,  they 
were  growing  a  bit  impatient.  Where  was  the 
box?  They  could  n't  catch  a  glimpse  of  it  any- 
where about  the  room.  Mrs.  MacDonald's  boxes 
from  the  ranch  had  been  generously  shared  with 
all  those  present;  and  since  the  gang  was  all  there 
now,  what  was  Dex  waiting  for? 

There  he  stood,  looking  a  bit  nervous.  There 
was  something  about  the  boy's  frank,  good- 
natured  face  that  had  from  the  first  made  a  quick 
appeal.  Perhaps  it  was  the  humorous  little  twist 
of  his  mouth  when  he  smiled ;  or  the  friendliness 
of  the  big  brown  eyes. 

Some  one  suggestively  began  to  sing  "The 
Gang 's  All  Here,"  and  received  a  pillow  sent  with 
an  unerring  aim.  The  affair  was  rapidly  resolv- 
ing itself  into  a  full-fledged  rush. 
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"Remember  what  we  did  to  you  fellows  in  the 
last  frosh-soph  rush!"  panted  Tubby  Wells,  a 
freshman  whose  avoirdupois  greatly  hampered  his 
movements  in  close  quarters. 

"Yes,  but  just  recall  the  tubbing  and  drubbing 
you  frosh  got  at  the  annual  poster  fight!"  exulted 
his  soph  opponent,  with  a  superior  swagger. 

"Quit  your  ragging!"  warned  Swede  Ryder,  the 
big  blond  sophomore.  "Tubby,  if  you  could 
only  see  yourself  at  this  minute !  You 'd  make  an 
abalone  giggle.  You  're  a  sort  of  false  alarm, 
anyway,  son.    Forget  it!" 

"Gentlemen!"  began  Dexter,  desperately. 
How  he  wished  he  could  crawl  through  a  hole  and 
pull  the  hole  along  after  him.  How  could  he 
ever  go  through  with  this  farce!  Oh,  if  he  had 
never  thought  of  it!  He  had  no  idea  it  would  be 
so  hard.  His  morale  had  sunk  almost  to  the 
zero  point. 

But  a  glimpse  of  his  scarf-pin  perched  jauntily 
in  Pepper  Grein's  flashy  new  four-in-hand  brought 
him  up  with  a  snap.  He  pulled  himself  together. 
He 'd  go  through  with  the  thing  if  it  took  a  leg! 
It  was  the  MacDonald  grit  that  he  was  calling 
upon  now.  He  was  within  his  rights,  and  his 
conscience  ceased  to  trouble  him. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  repeated,  with  an  air  of  mock 
seriousness,  "whenever  the  merchant  becomes 
overstocked  he  advertises  a  'special,'  and  you 
fellows  all  rush  in  to  grab  the  stuff.  I  concluded 
that  the  idea  might  be  used  to  advantage  in  my 
own  case.  I 've  accumulated  such  a  lot  of  things, 
and  I  can't  use  'em,  nor  wear  'em,  nor  even  keep 
track  of  'em.  So  I  'm  going  to  stage  an  auction; 
and  somebody'  's  going  to  walk  off  with  some  rare 
bargains." 

His  restless  fingers  encountered  the  pack  of 
little  cards  and  he  drew  it  out.  The  boys  looked 
at  each  other  wonderingly.  No  one  seemed  to 
know  quite  what  to  say.  What  sort  of  game  could 
this  be,  anyway? 

"I 've  listed  the  things  I  can  get  along  perfectly 
well  without."  Dexter  snapped  the  rubber 
band  from  the  cards.  "First,  there  's  my  white 
vest.  I  have  n't  seen  it  since  the  junior  prom,  so 
it  may  be  a  little  under  the  weather.  But  then," 
he  continued,  confidently,  "it  's  perfectly  all 
right;  only  a  little  matter  of  a  cleaner's  bill  that 
won't  amount  to  more  than  six  bits.  I  think  the 
vest  could  be  found  in  Shorty's  room,  if  you  want 
to  examine  it." 

"Ouch!"  whistled  that  individual.  And  as  all 
eyes  were  focused  upon  him  he  reddened  de- 
fensively. Well,  what  was  all  the  fuss  about? 
The  thing  had  just  slipped  his  mind,  that  was  all. 

"Then  there 's  my  number  fifteen  collar  of  the 
newest  cut.  I  've  only  worn  it  once,  but  it  's 
mighty  comfortable — as  Alex  probably  can  testify. 


It 's  good  as  new,  and  three  cents  will  launder  it. 
My  tennis-racket  is  of  no  use  to  me.  I  last  saw 
it  in  the  Stanford-California  tournament.  Possi- 
bly needs  restringing  or  may  be  a  little  warped, 
but  a  good  racket,  nevertheless,"  he  grinned 
cheerfully. 

Swede  Ryder's  conscience  wriggled  uncomfort- 
ably. A  hot  shame  clutched  at  his  throat  and 
crimsoned  his  face.  Weeks  had  passed  since  the 
tournament,  and  he  had  not  even  put  the  bor- 
rowed racket  into  its  press,  as  he  knew  he  should 
have  done. 

Dexter  hastily  sketched  through  the  remainder 
of  the  cards:  the  uke,  the  gloves,  a  dollar  that 
Tubby  Wells  has  borrowed  three  weeks  before,  a 
dollar  and  a  half  for  concert  tickets  to  tide 
Shorty  Bishop  over  a  temporary  embarrassment 
and  to  save  his  pride  from  breaking  a  "date," 
and  so  on  to  the  end. 

The  self-appointed  auctioneer  mounted  his 
trunk  and  proceeded  in  a  crisp,  businesslike  tone 
— outwardly  and  ostensibly  calm,  but  with  an 
inward  sense  of  dread.  The  cards  were  his  sole 
"visible  assets,"  so  he  would  auction  off  the  cards. 

"Scotty,  I  appoint  you  clerk.  Now  we  '11 
proceed.  Gentlemen,  what  am  I  bid  for  a  per- 
fectly good  collar?"  And  he  held  up  the  card 
on  which  the  item  was  listed.  "Do  I  hear  a  bid? 
Thank  you  kindly.  The  gentleman  on  my  right 
bids  fifteen  cents.  Do  I  hear  another?  Don't 
all  speak  at  once.  Fifteen  I  'm  bid!  Who  '11 
make  it  twenty?  Last  chance — going — going — 
gone  at  fifteen  cents! 

"Now  for  my  opal  scarf-pin.  You  can  see  it, 
if  you  wish,  in  Pepper's  tie.  Use  your  lorgnettes, 
gentlemen!  You  Ml  see  a  handsome  stone  that 
always  brings  its  wearer  good  luck.  What  am  I 
bid  for  this  solid  gold  scarf-pin?" 

The  boys  seemed  paralyzed.    Not  a  word  came 
from  them. 

"Three  dollars.  Thank  you."  Dexter  nodded 
to  an  imaginary  bidder.  "Three  dollars  I  'm 
bid,  who  '11  make  it  four.  Three  I  'm  bid.  Step 
right  up,  gentlemen,  and  examine  the  pin. 
Three  I  'in — " 

But  the  auctioneer  was  addressing  empty  space. 
The  boys  with  one  accord  had  fled. 

Dexter's  head  felt  queer,  someway,  and  a  lump 
kept  catching  in  his  throat.  It  was  this  that  he 
had  feared.  The  boys  had  deserted  him!  They 
had  n't  taken  the  thing  as  he  had  meant  it,  and 
he  had  lost  their  respect.  Then  right  on  the 
heels  of  this  reflection  there  came  a  shrewd 
suspicion  even  more  mortifying: — that  the  boys 
knew  he  was  down  to  rock  bottom  and  thought  he 
was  trying  to  work  some  sort  of  graft. 

"Oh,  why  did  I  ever  think  of  it!"  he  groaned, 
miserably. 
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The  big  hall  outside  was  noisy  with  hoarse 
whispers: 

"Gimme  four  bits,  quick!  I  '11  pay  it  back  to- 
morrow, sure!" 


"THEN  WITH  A  WILD  WHOOP,  THE  AVALANCHE  DESCENDED  UPON  HIM" 


"All  right,  see  that  you  do!  I  'm  not  Dex 
MacDonald,  I  '11  have  you  know." 

"Good  old  Dex!  Have  n't  we  been  the  limit, 
though?  Let 's  take  up  a  collection,"  a  freshman 
suggested  sympathetically. 

But  a  soph,  in  his  superior  wisdom,  laughed 
him  to  scorn.    "Every  month  or  so  you  have  a 


[June 

good  idea,  son,  but  don't  let  it  excite  you.  'Take 
up  a  collection!'  "  he  mocked.  "Little  do  you 
know  old  Dex!" 

"You  frosh  can't  help  thinking  rot,  maybe,  but 
you  need  n't  let  so  much 
of  it  escape,"  scoffed  an- 
other soph.  "The  kind 
of  'collection'  we  '11  take 
up  is  a  'collection'  of 
Dex's  own  things  that 
we  've  all  borrowed  and 
failed  to  return.  Now, 
that  includes  borrowed 
money,  too!  Dig  it  up 
someway,  every  last  one 
of  you,  and  bring  the 
stuff  here  within  five 
minutes!" 

Dexter  was  wearily  un- 
tying his  shoes.  "Might 
as  well  go  to  bed,"  he 
said,  huskily. 

Then,  with  a  wild 
whoop,  the  avalanche 
descended  upon  him. 
His  possessions  rained 
down  in  a  heavy  shower. 
There  was  silver,  too, 
in  a  careless  heap  on 
the  table.  But  Dexter 
saw  none  of  it.  He  was 
eagerly  searching  the 
faces  of  his  friends  and 
his  heart  was  singing 
with  happiness.  The  fel- 
lows had  stood  the  test! 
He  knew,  too,  that  this 
demonstration  was  only 
the  outward  symbol  of 
an  inward  reformation; 
and  the  assurance  heart- 
ened him. 

With  an  unsteady 
laugh,  he  grabbed 
Shorty's  arm.  "You  old 
alligator!"  he  said  affec- 
tionately, "I  don't  want 
that  white  vest.  Never 
did  like  it  anyway.  You 
keep  it!" 

"Not  on  your  tintype! 
It 's  sort  of  mussed,  but  you  '11  find  the  price  of 
laundering  it  in  one  of  the  pockets."  A  sheepish 
grin  overspread  Shorty's  freckled  face. 

Dexter  tried  not  to  laugh  as  he  noted  the  mis- 
cellaneous collection  upon  the  bed — but  his  lips 
betrayed  him.  And  soon  the  room  was  in  a 
roar. 
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"Reminds  me  of  'Roughs'  Day'  that  pile  o' 
clothes,"  a  soph  grinned,  reminiscently. 

"Quite  enough  there  for  a  'true-so'  for  old 
Dex,"  suggested  a  frosh  brother. 

"Look  here,  fellows,  you  know  you  did  n't 
borrow  all  that  money,"  and  Dexter  eyed  the 
heap  of  coins  suspiciously. 

"On  the  square,  we  did!  Some  of  those  loans 
are  so  old  they  've  grown  whiskers.  We  ought 
to  pay  interest  on  'em!" 

"If  some  one  will  form  a  club,  imposing  heavy 
fines  on  borrowers — "  placidly  suggested  Tubby 
Wells,  seated  in  the  one  rocking-chair. 

"Hear!  Hear!  Wells!"  shouted  the  others. 

"I  don't  care!  We 've  been  a  bunch  o'  pikers. 
And  I  for  one — " 

But  Dexter  was  eager  to  change  the  subject. 
"Then  you  fellows  did  n't — "  he  began. 

"Of  course  not!  Nothing  to  get  sore  about. 
We  had  it  coming  to  us.  And  now  I  propose 
three  rousing  old  cheers — " 


He  was  interrupted  by  a  quick,  sharp  rap  at  the 
door.  Dexter  glanced  at  the  heap  of  silver  upon 
the  table  and  the  thought  flashed  into  his  mind, 
"I  '11  drop  Mother  a  card  not  to  bother  about 
sending  my  check." 

And  then  he  rubbed  his  unbelieving  eyes. 
She  stood  before  him,  her  cheeks  glowing  from 
her  long  climb  up  the  stairs  and  the  weight  of  a 
heavy  box  she  was  carrying. 

Her  glance  swept  the  room.  "Why — what  's 
all  this?" 

Swede  Ryder  was  spokesman  for  the  crowd. 
"Oh,  Dexter  was  just  revealing  the  contents  of 
his — er — 'hope'  less  chest,  Mrs.  MacDonald.  We 
're  just  going." 

"Better  stay!"  she  advised.  "I  've  brought  a 
box  from  the  ranch.  Of  course  you  've  all  had 
your  supper,  but  maybe — " 

"We  '11  try  pretty  hard,  Mother,"  laughed 
Dexter,  a  little  unsteadily.  "Come  on,  fellows; 
don't  be  bashful." 

A.  May  Holaday. 


ROSES 

04  Quadruple  Acrostic) 

Roses!  Close  to  our  back  door,  red  ones  grow,  four  kinds — fouR. 
On  nice  June  days  I  like  to  go  out  there  to  gather  some,  and  O 
Such  big  ones!  My  Sister  Bess  spends  her  time  with  them,  I  guesS. 
Even  when  her  friend  is  there,  Elbridge  Orville  Smith  St.  ClarE. 
Sister  sits  with  him  for  hours,  simply  looking  at  those  flowerS. 

James  Rowe. 


"IS  N'T  A  JUNE  WEDDING  JUST  LOVELY?" 


THE  DRAGON'S  SECRET 

By  AUGUSTA  HUIELL  SEAMAN 

Author  of  "The  Sapphire  Signet,"  "The  Slipper  Point  Mystery,"  etc.,  etc, 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PREVIOUS  INSTALMENTS 

the  box  open  but  they  have  hidden  it  in  Leslie's  bungalow,  and  in  its  place  they  have  buried  an  oldtewel "box  of  the 

later  they  saw  him  fishing  on  the  beach,  and  his  limp  had  disappeared  seemed  to  limp,  but 

Then,  the  great  hurricane  arrives,  lashing  the  ocean  up  almost  to  their  doors     Out  of  the  storm  whn  ^„m 

come  to  them  but  Eileen  Ramsay,  saying  she  has  lost  her  way  while  coming  in  her  c^ta^ffijSwffi 
kS  °M6f  heru1Ck  \randfather-    While  Poking  out  at  the  storm,  they  suddenly  seeTwo  dark drc W 

about  the  old  log  where  the  false  box  is  buried,  and  Eileen  unexpectedly  calls  out,  "Oh!  TeTbeo^S^ 

Phyllis  turns  on  Eileen  and  asks  if  her  brother  Ted  is  one  of  the  figures  and  if  he  is  in  daneer  rtnriril 

acknowledges  that  this  is  the  case.    They  all  rush  out,  with  Rags  the  dog  and  he  a  tacks  Ted  s  assailant     if  I 

only  then  that  they  recognize  this  other  person  as  the  man  with  the  former  limp     He  is  very  intonant  nnr 

that  the  object  they  were  struggling  for  has  been  stolen  from  them  by  som  th  rd  pe  on  who Sed  SonSm 
~    da?-   ,He  g0CS  m  PUrSUit  °f  this  person'  and  the  others  ret"™  to  Leslies  bungalow  P 

Ho^Ar  rW  R^rn  *  g<T    explan,ation,  of  the  mysteries,  chiefly  by  Eileen.    She  tells  how  her  grandfather  the 

S^fr  I  f'  °.  °CCUPled  Curl6W  8  NeSt  the  past  Summer'  has  had  his  lif<=  threatened  by  a  great  Chinese 
official  because  he  refuses  to  give  up  some  letters  of  international  importance  that  he  has  in  his  nossessior,  tZT 

KS  ma?  rayffk6Ptrby  ^  ^  bOX  ^  *  Sprin""    Anally  l5e ^SJ^SffSSt  hidden 

by  his  man  Geoffrey  Gaines  at  the  now  deserted  summer  bungalow,  Curlew's  Nest,  where  he  thinks  it  win  be  safe 
Geoffrey  goes  to  execute  this  commission,  but,  strangely  enough,  never  returns,  and  they  fear  something  has  hao 
hSl  °lS '  1^  ,grandfathTer  falls  m-  and  E«een.  to  assist  him,  offers  to  try  and  find  ouSrtete 

is  really  hidden  at  Curlew's  Nest.  In  this  she  is  discovered  and  assisted  by  Ted,  who  warns  her  that  the  two  girls 
are  trying  to  fathom  her  secret.  Just  when  Ted  thinks  he  has  found  it  and  is  struggling  for  it,  a  third  unknown 
rushes  in  snatches  it,  and  gets  away.  At  this  moment  there  is  a  knock  at  the  door  and  in  walks  th mar who haTa 
while  be  ore  been  wrestling  with  Ted  in  the  storm.  He  discloses  his  badge  of  the  New  York  police  to^e  and  he 
says  that  the  person  he  followed  got  away  on  a  train  to  the  city  with  the  burlap  bag  and  its  contents 


CHAPTER  XX 
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The  man  also  started  back  at  the  sight  of  all  four 
of  them  together.  And  Rags,  who  had  been  dry- 
ing himself  quietly  by  the  fire,  rose  with  a  snarl 
and  leaped  toward  his  enemy  of  the  earlier  part 
of  the  evening. 

"Heavens!  don't  let  that  animal  loose  on  me 
again!"  cried  the  man,  backing  off.  "I  've  just 
been  down  to  the  village  doctor  and  had  my  arm 
cauterized,  as  it  is.  I  stopped  in  to  tell  you 
something  you  'd  better  know.  Probably  you 
have  n't  noticed  it,  if  you  have  n't  looked  out 
recently.  The  water  is  rising  rapidly  and  will 
soon  be  very  nearly  up  to  your  bungalow.  You 
may  want  to  get  out  before  it  sweeps  under  it!" 

With  a  cry  of  alarm,  they  all  leaped  toward  the 
door,  Ted  grasping  Rags  firmly  by  the  collar.  It 
was  even  as  the  man  had  said.  Peering  through 
the  darkness,  they  could  see  the  water  spreading 
inward  from  a  recent  breaker,  only  about  twenty- 
five  feet  from  the  veranda.  And  the  next  breaker 
spread  in  even  a  few  inches  further. 


"What  shallwe  do?"  cried  Leslie.  "Aunt  Marcia 
will  be  frightened  to  death  if  she  knows  it,  and 
how  I  'm  to  get  her  out  of  here  in  this  howling 
storm,  or  where  I  can  take  her,  I  can't  imagine!" 

But  Ted  had  been  critically  examining  the 
weather.  "Don't  worry,  Leslie!"  he  soothed  her. 
"The  wind  is  shifting.  I  noticed  just  now  that  it 
seemed  to  be  around  to  the  north  and  is  getting 
farther  west  also.  That  means  the  storm  is  al- 
most over.  And  the  tide  ought  to  turn  in  ten 
minutes  or  so.  It  's  practically  at  its  highest 
now.  Ten  chances  to  one  it  won't  rise  more  than 
a  foot  or  two  further.  But  we  '11  keep  watch,  and 
if  it  does,  we  '11  get  your  aunt  out  of  here  in  Eileen's 
car,  which  is  just  down  the  road,  and  take  her 
either  to  our  place  or  to  the  village.  Our  bunga- 
low is  n't  likely  to  be  damaged,  as  it 's  farther  up 
the  dune  than  these.    Don't  worry!" 

Thus  encouraged,  Leslie  turned  indoors  again, 
and  the  man,  who  was  still  lingering  on  the  porch, 
remarked : 

"If  it  is  n't  too  much  trouble,  friends,  I  'd  like 
to  come  in  for  a  minute  or  two  and  ask  you  folks 
a  few  questions  about  that  little  fracas  this 
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evening  and  how  you  came  to  be  mixed  up  in  it. 
It  's  all  right  and  perfectly  proper!"  he  hastened 
to  add,  seeing  their  startled  glances.  "I  can  show 
you  my  credentials."  He  opened  his  coat  and 
exhibited  a  shield  on  his  vest — the 
shield  of  a  detective  of  the  New 
York  police  force! 

So  amazed  were  they  that  they 
could  scarcely  reply,  but  the  man 
took  matters  in  his  own  hands  and 
walked  into  the  house.  And 
Leslie  never  even  thought  to  warn 
him  to  speak  softly  because  of 
Aunt  Marcia! 

Unconsciously  they  grouped 
themselves  about  him  at  the  open 
fire.  And  Rags,  now  that  the 
obnoxious  stranger  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  house  on  a  hospita- 
ble footing,  made  no  further 
demonstrations  of  enmity. 

"My  name  is  Barnes — Detective 
Barnes  of  the  New  York  force,"  he 
began,  "and  I  'd  like  to  clear  up 
one  or  two  little  puzzles  here  be- 
fore I  go  on  with  this  business. 
It  's  a  rather  peculiar  one.  I 
heard  this  young  gentleman  refer 
to  a  car  that  was  standing  in  the 
road  near  here  and  say  it  belonged 
to  one  of  you  young  ladies  named 
Eileen.  I  'd  like  to  inform  Miss 
Eileen  that  the  party  who  got  that 
little  article  we  were  all  scrapping 
for  to-night  jumped  into  her  car 
when  he  got  to  the  road,  tore  like 
mad  in  it  to  the  station,  left  it  there, 
and  caught  the  express  for  New 
York.  I  was  just  in  time  to  see 
him  disappearing  in  it,  but  of 
course  /  had  to  walk  to  the  village. 
I  suspected  what  he  was  going  to 
do,  though,  and  I  went  straight  to 
the  station  and  found  the  car 
standing  there.  So  I  took  the 
liberty  of  getting  in  it,  driving 
myself  to  the  village  doctor,  and 
then  back  out  here.  You  will  find  your  car,  Miss 
Eileen,  standing  just  where  you  left  it,  but  I 
thought  you  'd  like  to  know  it  had  had  the  little 
adventure!" 

Eileen  opened  her  mouth  to  reply,  but  the  man 
gave  her  no  chance,  turning  immediately  to  Ted. 
"And  as  for  you,  young  man,  I  suppose  you 
thought  you  were  doing  a  wonderful  stunt  when 
you  landed  into  me  to-night,  just  as  I 'd  unearthed 
the  thing  I 've  been  on  the  trail  of  for  a  week ;  but 
I  '11  have  to  tell  you  that  you  've  spoiled  one  of 


the  prettiest  little  pieces  of  detective  work  I  've 
undertaken  for  several  years,  and  may  have 
helped  to  precipitate  a  bit  of  international  trouble, 
besides.    I  don't  know  what  your  motive  was, 


"HE  OPENED  HIS  COAT  AND  EXHIBITED  THE  SHIELD  OF  A  DETECTIVE" 


—I  suppose  you  thought  me  a  burglar, — but — 
"Just  a  moment!"  cried  Eileen,  springing  for- 
ward.   "Tell  me,  why  are  you  concerned  in  this? 
My  name  is  Ramsay  and  I  have  a  right  to  ask!" 

Detective  Barnes  was  visibly  startled.  "Are 
you  a  relative  of  the  Honorable  Arthur  Ramsay?" 
he  demanded;  and  when  she  had  told  him,  he 
exclaimed,  "Then  you  must  know  all  about 
Geoffrey  Gaines  and  how  he  disappeared!" 

"I  've  known  him  since  I  was  a  baby,"  she 
answered;  "but  how  he  disappeared  is  still  an 
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awful  mystery  to  us.    My  grandfather  is  very  ill 

in  the  Branchville  hospital,  you  know." 

"But  did  n't  he  receive  my  letter?"  cried  Mr. 

Barnes.    "I  sent  it  two  days  ago!" 

"He  has  been  too  ill  to  read  any  mail  for  the 

last  two  days,"  replied  Eileen,  "and,  of  course,  I 

have  not  opened  it." 

"Well,  that  explains  why  I  have  n't  heard  from 

him!"  the  man  exclaimed,  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"Then  I  guess  you  will  be  interested  to  hear  that 

Gaines  is  alive  and  well,  but  kept  a  close  prisoner 

by  some  'heathen  Chinees'  in  a  house  on  a  west  side 

street  in  New  York." 

"But  how —  Why—  Did  it  happen  the — the 

night  he — came  down  here?"  she  ventured. 

"I  see  you  're  pretty  well  informed  about  the 

matter,"  he  remarked  cautiously.  "And  if  these 
others  are  equally  so,  I  guess  it 's  safe  for  me  to 
go  on  and  give  you  a  history  of  the  thing." 
Eileen  nodded,  and  he  went  on: 
"Gaines  and  I  used  to  know  each  other  in 
England,  years  before  he  entered  your  grand- 
father's service.  In  fact,  we  had  been  school- 
mates together.  Then  I  came  over  to  this  coun- 
try and  entered  the  detective  service,  and  he  went 
into  another  walk  of  life.  But  we  kept  in  touch 
with  each  other  by  writing  occasionally.  A  week 
or  so  ago  I  was  astonished  to  receive  a  letter  from 
him,  written  on  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends  of 
paper  and  in  an  envelop  plainly  manufactured  by 
himself.    It  contained  some  very  singular  news. 

"It  gave  me  first  the  history  of  those  letters  and 
how  anxious  your  grandfather  was  to  keep  hold  of 
them.  Then  it  told  how  he  (Gaines)  had  taken 
the  box  down  here  that  night  and  tried  first  to 
conceal  it  in  the  bungalow.  But  no  place  in  the 
house  seemed  safe  enough  to  him.  He  tried  to 
dig  up  a  brick  in  the  fireplace  and  bury  it  there, 
but  gave  it  up  after  he  had  broken  his  knife  in  the 
attempt.  Then  he  had  the  inspiration  to  bury  it 
in  the  sand  somewhere  outside,  and  he  described 
where  he  did  locate  it,  right  by  that  log.  If 
Gaines  had  known  much  about  the  tides  here,  he 
would  n't  have  thought  that  a  very  good  scheme. 
He  did  n't,  though,  and  thought  he  'd  found  an 
excellent  place.  He  then  turned  to  walk  back  to 
the  hotel,  but  had  n't  gone  more  than  a  mile 
(it  was  storming  hard,  if  you  remember)  when  a 
terrific  blow  on  the  back  of  the  head  knocked  him 
senseless.  He  never  knew  another  thing  until  he 
came  to,  after  what  must  have  been  a  number  of 
days,  to  find  himself  a  prisoner  in  a  house  he 
judged  to  be  somewhere  in  New  York.  And  from 
his  description  I  've  located  it  about  West  Sixty- 
first  Street." 

"He  appeared  to  be  in  the  keeping  of  a  China- 
man who  dressed  American  fashion  and  spoke 
good  English.    He  was  told  that  he  was  a  prisoner 


and  that  it  was  hopeless  to  try  to  communicate 
with  any  one  until  he  had  reported  exactly  where 
and  how  those  letters  had  been  concealed.  He 
begged  for  a  day  or  two  to  consider  the  matter 
and  was  granted  it,  but  told  that  if  he  did  not 
comply  with  their  wishes  he  would  disappear  for 
good  and  no  one  would  ever  be  the  wiser. 

"In  the  meantime,  he  managed  to  get  together 
a  few  scraps  of  paper,  and  with  the  stub  of  a 
pencil  he  happened  to  have  about  him,  he  wrote 
this  letter  to  me,  describing  the  location  of  the 
letters  and  how  he  had  hidden  them  in  a  bronze 
box  wrapped  in  a  burlap  bag.  He  urged  me  to 
go  and  get  them  at  once,  and  then,  later,  he  could 
safely  describe  to  his  captors  where  he  had  hidden 
them.  Perhaps  you  wonder  how  he  expected  to 
get  this  letter  to  me,  since  he  was  so  carefully 
guarded.  He  said  that  he  was  on  the  third  floor, 
front,  of  the  house,  near  a  corner  where  he  could 
see  a  post-box.  He  happened  to  have  a  solitary 
stamp  in  his  pocket,  which  he  put  on  the  letter. 
Then,  at  some  hour  when  he  thought  his  captors 
were  busy  elsewhere,  he  expected  to  attract  the 
attention  of  some  children  playing  in  the  street 
and  offer  to  throw  them  some  money  if  they  would 
mail  the  letter  in  the  near-by  box.  As  I  received 
the  letter,  no  doubt  his  plan  worked  successfully. 
At  any  rate,  I  got  it  a  week  ago  and  started  on  the 
trail  immediately. 

"I  landed  out  here  one  morning  while  it  was 
still  dark,  and  dug  all  around  the  spot  mentioned, 
but  could  n't  find  a  trace  of  the  bag  or  box." 

"Oh,  I  saw  you  that  morning!"  cried  Leslie, 
"But  when  you  walked  away  you  seemed  to  stoop 
and  had  a  bad  limp!    I  don't  understand!" 

"I  know  you  saw  me,"  he  smiled,  "or,  at  least, 
that  some  one  did,  for  as  I  happened  to  glance 
back  at  this  house,  it  was  growing  just  light  enough 
for  me  to  realize  there  was  some  one  watching  at 
the  window.  So  I  adopted  that  stoop  and  limp 
as  I  walked  away,  just  so  you  would  not  be  likely 
to  recognize  me  if  you  saw  me  again.  It  is  a  ruse 
I 've  often  practised." 

"But  it  did  n't  work  that  time,"  laughed  Leslie, 
"for  I  recognized  you  again  this  afternoon  by  the 
way  you  dusted  the  sand  off  your  hands  and  threw 
away  the  stick!" 

"Well,  you  are  certainly  a  more  observing 
person  than  most  people!"  he  answered  gravely. 
"But  to  go  on.  Of  course,  I  was  very  much  disap- 
pointed but  I  remained  here,  staying  at  the  village 
hotel,  and  kept  as  close  a  watch  on  the  place  as 
was  possible,  pretending  all  the  time  that  I  was 
here  on  a  fishing  excursion.  I  tried  very  hard  to 
keep  out  of  sight  of  these  bungalows,  in  the  day- 
time, anyway.  The  day  you  all  went  off  on  the 
auto  ride  the  coast  seemed  clear,  and  I  went 
through  the  place.    But  I  had  n't  been  out  of  it 
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long  and  walked  down  to  the  beach,  when  I  saw 
the  two  men  drive  up  in  a  car  and  enter  the  bunga- 
low also,  and  later  come  out  to  dig  by  that  old 
log.  Of  course,  they  did  n't  see  me  about!  I 
took  care  of  that.  And  I  knew,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  they  were  Gaines's  Chinamen,  come  to  find 
the  booty. 

"Of  course  they  did  n't  find  it,  any  more  than 
I  had,  and  I  felt  sure  they  would  go  back  and 
make  it  hot  for  Gaines.  I  went  back  to  my  hotel 
that  night  to  think  it  all  over  and  make  further 
plans,  and  did  n't  visit  the  bungalow  again  till 
next  evening,  when  I  found  to  my  astonishment  a 
queer  note,  type-written,  on  the  table  there — a 
warning  that  the  article  stolen  from  its  hiding- 
place  had  better  be  returned.  And  under  it,  a 
reply,  printed  in  lead-pencil,  saying  it  would  be 
returned." 

"I  could  n't  make  head  or  tail  of  the  business. 
I  judged  the  type-written  part  to  have  been  left 
by  the  Chinese.  But  who  had  scribbled  the  other 
was  a  dark-brown  mystery.  At  any  rate,  I  con- 
cluded that  to-night  would  probably  be  the  crucial 
time,  and  determined  to  get  in  ahead  of  every  one 
else.  The  storm  was  a  piece  of  good  fortune  to 
me,  as  it  concealed  things  so  well,  and  about  nine 
o'clock  I  was  on  the  spot,  proceeding  to  dig  down 
by  the  old  log.  Pretty  soon  I  realized,  though, 
that  there  was  some  one  else  around.  And  just 
as  I 'd  unearthed  the  bag,  which  had  been  mysteri- 
ously returned  to  its  hiding-place,  you  appeared 
out  of  somewhere,  young  man,  fell  on  me  like  a 
thousand  of  brick,  and  we  had  a  grand  old  tussle. 
I  Ml  give  you  credit  for  being  some  wrestler,  but  I 
was  getting  the  best  of  it  when  along  came  you 
others  with  that  terrible  beast  and  did  the  busi- 
ness for  me! 

"I  thought  all  along,  though,  that  you,  Mr. 
Ted,  were  one  of  the  Chinamen.  But  that  per- 
son must  have  been  on  the  scene  also,  probably 
lurking  in  the  shelter  of  the  bungalow  and  watch- 
ing the  fracas.  And  when  your  electric  light 
blazed  on  the  scene,  Miss,"  he  turned  to  Phyllis, 
"he  no  doubt  saw  the  bag  in  my  hand.  Then, 
when  the  light  went  out  for  a  moment,  he  rushed 
in  and  grabbed  the  prize  and  was  off  while  we  two 
were  so  busy  with  one  another ! 

"It  was  a  losing  game  all  around.  While  I 
was  in  the  village,  I  'phoned  my  department  in 
New  York  to  meet  his  train  when  it  got  in  and 
arrest  him,  if  they  could  find  him,  and  search  him 
at  once.  But  after  I  'd  been  to  the  doctor's  (I 
had  a  long  session  there)  I  'phoned  them  again 
and  heard  that  the  train  had  been  met  but  no  one 
answering  such  a  description  as  I  could  give  had 
got  off.  No  doubt  he  left  the  train  at  some 
station  short  of  New  York 

"Well,  the  prize  is  lost  for  this  time,  but  per- 


haps we  can  pick  up  the  trail  again.  At  any  rate, 
Gaines  is  probably  free,  for  they  promised  to 
release  him  as  soon  as  the  letters  were  obtained." 

When  he  had  ceased  speaking,  Leslie  got  up 
from  her  chair  and  disappeared  into  the  kitchen. 
When  she  returned,  she  laid  a  dark  bundle  in  the 
lap  of  Eileen. 

"I  guess  the  prize  was  found  some  time  ago!" 
she  remarked  quietly.  "Suppose  you  open  that 
bag  and  see,  Eileen!" 

And  amid  an  astounded  silence,  Eileen's  fingers 
managed  to  unloose  the  fastening  of  the  bag  and 
insert  themselves  in  its  depths.  Then  with  a 
little  cry  of  joy,  she  drew  out  and  held  up,  for  all 
to  view,  the  bronze  box  that  had  caused  all  the 
disturbance — the  Dragon's  Secret! 

The  complicated  explanations  were  all  over  at 
last,  and  the  curious,  fragmentary  story  was  pieced 
together.  Detective  Barnes  took  up  the  little 
bronze  box  and  examined  it  carefully,  experiment- 
ing, as  they  all  had  done,  to  find  a  way  of  opening 
it — and,  of  course,  unsuccessfully. 

"There 's  one  thing  that  puzzles  me,  though," 
remarked  Ted,  "about  that  queer  type-written 
note.  How  and  why  and  by  whom  was  it  left 
originally?" 

"It  was  written  on  thin,  foreign-looking  paper," 
replied  the  detective,  "and  I  can  only  guess  that 
the  foreigners  left  it  there,  though  probably  not 
on  their  first  trip  that  afternoon.  No  doubt  they 
either  went  to  the  village,  or,  more  likely,  returned 
to  the  city  to  talk  it  over,  perhaps  with  Gaines. 
And  he,  supposing  I  had  long  since  captured  the 
prize,  and  to  put  them  off  the  scent,  suggested 
that  some  one  near  by  may  have  been  meddling 
with  the  matter  and  that  they  leave  a  warning 
for  them.  I  feel  rather  certain  he  must  have 
done  this  to  gain  time,  for  he  knew  that  if  I  had 
found  the  thing,  I  would  immediately  set  about 
having  him  released,  and  he  must  have  wondered 
why  I  had  n't  done  so.  Perhaps  he  thought  I 
was  having  difficulty  locating  the  house  where 
they  had  him  hidden.  But,  Great  Scott! — that 
makes  me  think !  They  must  by  this  time  have 
discovered  the  trick  you  played,  Miss  Phyllis,  and 
be  jumping  mad  over  having  been  so  fooled. 
Perhaps  they  think  Gaines  is  responsible  for  it, 
and  they  '11  certainly  be  making  it  hot  for  him!  I 
must  get  to  the  city  immediately  and  get  him  out 
of  that  hole.  Ought  n't  to  waste  another  minute. 
If  you  can  spare  your  car,  Miss  Eileen,  I 'd  like  to 
run  up  to  the  city  with  it,  as  I  know  there  are  no 
more  trains  to-night.  I  '11  guarantee  to  fetch  it 
and  Gaines  both  back  in  the  morning!" 

"You  certainly  may  have  it,"  replied  Eileen, 
"and  you  may  take  me  with  you  and  leave  me  at 
the  hospital,  on  the  way.    Grandfather  must 
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know  of  this  at  once.  I  'm  positive  he  '11  recover 
now,  since  the  worry  is  all  over.  But  first, 
would  n't  you  all  like  to  see  something?  I  hap- 
pen to  know  the  secret  of  opening  this  box. 
Grandfather  showed  it  to  me  when  I  was  a 
little  girl,  and  he  used  to  let  me  play  with  it." 

She  took  a  pin  from  her  dress,  inserted  into  the 
carved  eye  of  the  dragon  and  pressed  it  in  a 
certain  fashion — and  the  lid  of  the  bronze  box  flew 
up!  They  all  pressed  forward  eagerly  and  gazed 
in.  There  lay  the  packet  of  foreign  letters,  safe 
and  sound.  Eileen  lifted  them  and  looked  curi- 
ously underneath.  Nothing  else  was  in  the  box 
except  some  strange,  thin  bits  of  yellow,  foreign 
paper  covered  with  vague  pictures  and  curious 
Chinese  characters.  They  seemed  to  be  so  thin 
and  old  as  to  be  almost  falling  to  pieces. 

"I  don't  know  what  these  things  are,"  she 
remarked,  "but  they  probably  have  nothing  to  do 
with  this  affair,  anyway.  Grandfather  was  al- 
ways picking  up  queer  old  things  on  his  travels. 
But  he  must  have  thought  them  interesting,  or  he 
never  would  have  kept  them  in  here.  But  we 
must  go  now,"  she  ended,  closing  the  box.  "And 
I  '11  see  all  you  dear  people  to-morrow.  This  has 
surely  been  a  wonderful  night!" 

But  just  as  she  was  ready  to  go,  she  said,  "Do 
show  me  the  dusty  shelf  where  this  was  hidden, 
please!"  and  then,  as  she  stood  gazing  up  at  it, 
she  exclaimed,  "To  think  that  it  lay  here  behind 
those  worn-out  old  kitchen  things  all  the  time  we 
were  so  madly  hunting  for  it !  But  perhaps  it  was 
the  safest  place,  after  all !" 

The  two  girls  escorted  Eileen  and  Mr.  Barnes  to 
the  door,  Ted  offering  to  see  them  to  the  car. 

As  Leslie  and  Phyllis  returned  to  the  room,  they 
were  startled  to  see  Aunt  Marcia,  in  a  dressing- 
gown,  peering  out  of  the  door  of  her  room  and 
blinking  sleepily. 

"What  on  earth  are  you  two  girls  doing  up  at 
this  unearthly  hour?"  she  inquired.  "I  woke  and 
thought  I  heard  voices  and  came  out  to  see!" 

"Oh,  we  've  been  talking  and  watching  the 
storm!"  laughed  Leslie.  "It 's  all  over  now,  and 
the  stars  are  shining.  You  'd  better  go  back  to 
bed,  Aunt  Marcia.    The  fire 's  out  and  it 's  cold." 

And  as  the  good  lady  turned  back  into  her 
room  Leslie  whispered  to  Phyllis,  "And  she  slept 
through  all  that — and  never  knew!  How  can  I 
be  thankful  enough!" 

CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  BIGGEST  SURPRISE  OF  ALL 

"Phyllis!  I  've  got  a  nibble,  Phyllis!  I  believe 
I  can  land  him,  too.  And  it  will  be  the  first  I  've 
really  managed  to  catch!"  Leslie  began  to  play 
her  line,  her  hands  trembling  with  excitement. 


[June 

The  two  girls  and  Ted  stood  at  the  ocean's  edge, 
almost  directly  in  front  of  the  bungalows,  whiling 
away  a  glorious,  crisp  afternoon  in  striving  to 
induce  reluctant  fish  to  bite.  For  some  reason  or 
other,  they  seemed  remarkably  shy  that  day. 
Leslie's  nibble  had  been  the  first  suggestion  of 
possible  luck.  Just  as  she  was  cautiously  begin- 
ning to  reel  in  her  line,  a  pair  of  hands  was  clasped 
over  her  eyes,  and  a  gay  voice  laughed,  "Guess 
who!" 

"Eileen!"  cried  Leslie,  joyfully,  forgetting  all 
about  her  nibble.  "Oh,  but  it 's  good  to  see  you ! 
We 've  missed  you  so  since  you  left.  Where  did 
you  come  from?" 

"Grandfather  and  I  motored  down  to-day," 
replied  Eileen,  as  they  all  crowded  round  her,  "to 
stay  over  night  at  Aunt  Sally's  in  the  village. 
He  's  going  to  drive  out  here  a  little  later,  with 
Geoff rey  at  the  wheel,  because  he  wants  to  see  you 
people.  You  know,  we  sail  for  England  on  Satur- 
day, and  he  says  he  does  n't  intend  to  leave  before 
he  has  a  chance  to  greet  the  friends  who  did  so 
much  for  him.  You 've  no  idea  how  much  better 
he  is!  He  began  to  pick  up  the  moment  I  told 
him  the  news  that  night;  and  in  the  two  weeks 
since,  he  's  become  like  another  person.  But  he 
hates  it  in  New  York  and  it  does  n't  agree  with 
him,  and  he  just  wanted  to  come  down  here  once 
more  before  we  left." 

"But  how  did  you  get  here,  if  he 's  coming  later 
in  the  car?"  demanded  Phyllis. 

"Oh,  I  walked,  of  course!  It  was  a  glorious  day 
for  it.  Aunt  Sally  wondered  so,  to  see  me  taking 
the  air  in  anything  but  that  car!  What  a  dear 
she  is!  And  how  scandalously  I  had  to  treat  her 
when  I  stayed  there  before.  But  the  dear  lady 
never  suspected  that  I  was  in  an  agony  of  worry 
and  suspense  all  the  time,  and  did  n't  dare  to  be 
nice  to  her  for  fear  I 'd  just  be  tempted  to  give  way 
and  tell  the  whole  secret.  I  used  to  long  to  throw 
myself  in  her  lap  and  boo-hoo  on  her  shoulder! 
I  've  made  it  all  up  with  her  since,  though! 
There  's  Grandfather  now!  Come  up  to  the 
veranda,  all  of  you,  because  he  's  not  strong 
enough  yet  to  walk  on  the  sand." 

They  hurried  up  to  the  house  and  got  there  in 
time  for  Eileen  to  make  the  introductions.  They 
were  all  deeply  attracted  to  the  tall,  stooping, 
gray-haired,  pleasant-mannered  gentleman  who 
greeted  them  so  cordially — as  if  they  were  old 
and  valued  friends  instead  of  such  recent 
acquaintances. 

"I  'm  going  to  ask  you  to  let  me  sit  awhile  on 
your  front  veranda,"  he  said.  "I  want  to  get  a 
last  impression  of  this  lovely  spot  to  carry  away 
with  me  to  England.  Also,  I  would  like  to  have 
a  chat  with  you  young  folks  and  tell  you  how 
much  I  appreciate  what  you  all  did  for  us." 
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Rather  embarrassed  by  his  suggestion  that 
there  was  anything  to  thank  them  for,  Leslie  led 
him  through  the  house  to  the  veranda  facing  the 
ocean.  Here  Aunt  Marcia  sat,  wrapped  to  the 
eyes,  enjoying  the  late  October  sunshine,  the 


of  course,  whom  it  could  belong  to,  and  we  were 
just  wild  to  get  it  open  and  see  what  was  in  it. 
When  we  could  n't  manage  that,  we  hid  it  away 
in  the  safest  place  we  could  think  of,  to  wait  for 
what  would  happen.    I 'm  afraid  we  did  n't  make 


"  'THIS  LITTLE  BOX  HAS  HAD  SOME  STRANGE  ADVENTURES  IN  ITS  DAY'  " 


invigorating  salt  air,  and  the  indescribable  beauty 
of  the  changeful  ocean.  Leslie  had  long  since, 
very  cautiously  and  gradually,  revealed  to  her 
the  story  of  their  adventure  at  Curlew's  Nest. 
So  carefully  had  she  done  so  that  any  possible 
alarm  Miss  Marcia  might  have  experienced  was 
swallowed  up  in  wonder  at  the  marvelous  way  in 
which  it  had  all  turned  out. 

Leslie  now  introduced  Mr.  Ramsay,  and  they 
all  gathered  around  him  as  he  settled  himself  to 
enjoy  the  view.  He  chatted  awhile  with  Miss 
Marcia,  compared  notes  with  her  on  the  effect  of 
the  climate  on  her  health  and  his  own,  then 
turned  to  the  young  folks. 

"It  is  quite  useless  for  me,"  he  began,  "to  try 
to  express  my  appreciation  of  all  you  people  have 
done  for  Eileen  and  myself  in  the  little  matter  of 
the  bronze  box." 

"But  we  must  tell  you,"  interrupted  Phyllis, 
eagerly,  "that  we  are  n't  going  to  sail  under  any 
false  colors !  We  found  that  little  box, — or  rather, 
Rags  here  found  it ! — and  we  did  n't  have  a  notion, 


any  very  desperate  hunt  for  the  owner,  and  when 
we  suspected  that  Eileen  might  have  something 
to  do  with  it,  I  'm  ashamed  to  say  that  we  would 
n't  give  it  up  to  her — at  first — because  we  were 
annoyed  at  the  way  she  acted.  We  did  n't  under- 
stand, of  course,  but  that  does  n't  excuse  it!" 

"All  that  you  say  may  be  true,"  smiled  Mr. 
Ramsay,  "but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
you  delivered  it  up  the  moment  you  discovered 
the  rightful  owner.  And  Miss  Phyllis's  clever 
little  ruse  of  burying  the  false  box  probably  saved 
Geoffrey  a  bad  time.  For  if  those  fellows 
had  n't  found  something  there  that  night,  they 
would  certainly  have  made  it  hot  for  him.  As 
it  was,  it  gained  us  so  much  time  that  Detective 
Barnes  had  a  chance  to  get  my  man  out  of  their 
clutches  before  they  had  done  him  any  damage, 
though  they  were  furious  at  being  duped.  They 
're  all  safely  in  jail  now,  and  there  is  nothing 
more  to  fear  from  them.  Of  course  the  principal 
who  hired  them  is  safe  over  in  China,  but  he 
did  n't  gain  his  point — and  that  's  the  main 
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thing!  As  for  the  letters,  I  concluded  that,  after 
all,  my  ideas  as  to  how  to  keep  them  safely  were 
out  of  date,  and  they  have  long  since  been  for- 
warded to  Washington,  in  the  care  of  Barnes,  and 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  my  country's  representa- 
tive there.  I  shall  not  concern  myself  any  further 
about  their  security!" 

He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  drew  out  the 
little  bronze  casket.    Then  he  went  on, — 

"This  little  box  has  had  some  strange  adven- 
tures in  its  day,  but  nothing  stranger  than  the 
one  it  has  just  passed  through.  It  has,  however, 
something  else  in  it,  that  I  thought  might  be  of 
interest  to  you,  and  so  I  have  brought  it  along 
and  will  explain  about  it."  He  opened  the  box 
in  the  same  way  as  Eileen  had  done  and  revealed 
to  their  curious  gaze  the  fragile  old  bits  of  paper 
they  had  seen  on  that  eventful  night.  He  took 
them  out,  fingered  them  thoughtfully,  and  handed 
one  to  each  of  the  four  young  folks. 

"There  is  a  strange  little  adventure  connected 
with  these  that  perhaps  you  may  be  interested  to 
hear,"  he  continued.  "It  happened  when  I  was 
passing  through  the  city  of  Peking,  some  years 
ago,  during  their  revolution.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  lawlessness  rife  at  the  time,  and  bands  of 
natives  were  running  about,  pillaging  and  looting 
anything  they  thought  it  safe  to  tamper  with. 
One  day,  in  one  of  the  open  places  of  the  city, 
I  happened  along  just  in  time  to  see  ten  or  a 
dozen  lawless  natives  pulling  from  its  pedestal  a 
great  bronze  idol,  hideous  as  they  make  'em,  that 
had  stood  there  probably  for  uncounted  centuries. 
When  they  got  it  to  the  ground,  they  found  it  to 
be  hollow  inside,  as  most  of  the  really  ancient 
ones  are,  and  filled  with  all  manner  of  articles 
representing  the  sacrifices  that  had  been  made  to 
it,  through  the  ages,  and  placed  inside  it  by  their 
priests.  These  articles  included  everything  from 
real  jewels  of  undoubted  value  to  papier-mache 
imitations  of  food — a  device  the  Chinese  often 
use  in  sacrificing  to  the  idols. 

"Of  course,  the  mob  made  an  immediate  grab 
for  the  jewels,  but  it  had  begun  to  make  my  blood 
boil  to  see  them  making  off  with  so  much  unlawful 
booty.  So,  almost  without  thinking,  I  snatched 
out  my  revolver,  placed  myself  in  front  of  the 
pile,  and  shouted  to  them  that  I  would  shoot  the 
first  one  who  laid  a  finger  on  the  stuff.  And  in 
the  same  breath  I  sent  Geoffrey  hurrying  to  find 
some  of  the  city  authorities  to  come  and  rescue 
what  would  probably  be  some  thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  of  gems. 

"Fortunately,  I  was  armed  with  an  effective 
weapon  and  they  were  not.  So  I  managed  to 
hold  the  fort  till  Geoffrey  returned  with  the 
authorities,  and  on  seeing  them,  the  mob  promptly 
melted  away.    The  mandarin  wanted  to  present 


me  with  some  of  the  jewels,  in  gratitude  for  my 
services,  but  I  had  no  wish  for  them  and  only 
asked  permission  to  take  with  me  a  few  of  these 
little  scraps  of  paper,  which  had  been  among  the 
medley  of  articles  in  the  idol's  interior.  Of 
course  they  assented,  deeming  me,  no  doubt,  a 
very  stupid  'foreign  devil'  to  be  so  easily  satisfied ! 
I  have  carried  them  about  with  me  for  several 
years,  and  now  I  am  going  to  give  them  to  you 
young  folks — one  to  each  of  you,  as  a  little  token 
of  my  gratitude  for  your  invaluable  help!" 

He  sat  back  in  his  chair,  smiling  benignly,  while 
he  watched  the  bewilderment  on  all  their  faces. 
Ted,  Phyllis,  and  Leslie  were  striving  to  hide 
this  under  a  polite  assumption  of  intense  grati- 
tude, though  they  were  a  bit  puzzled  as  to  why  he 
should  choose  them,  of  all  people,  who  had  no  very 
profound  interest  in  such  things,  as  recipients  of 
this  special  gift.  But  his  own  granddaughter  was 
under  less  compulsion  to  assume  what  she  did  not 
feel. 

"This  is  awfully  good  of  you,  Granddaddy!" 
she  cried,  "but  I  don't  honestly  see  what  the  big 
idea  is !  I  think  that  story  of  yours  was  ripping, 
but  I  don't  exactly  know  what  to  do  with  this 
little  bit  of  paper.  It  seems  so  old  and  frail,  too, 
that  I  'm  almost  afraid  a  breath  will  blow  it  to 
pieces.  I  really  think  it  will  be  safer  in  your 
care." 

He  was  still  smiling  indulgently.  "I  suspected 
that  the  outspoken  Eileen  would  voice  the  general 
opinion  of  this  gift!  I  don't  mind  it  in  the  least, 
and  I  don't  blame  you  a  bit  for  feeling  a  trifle 
bewildered  about  the  matter.  But  I  have  n't 
told  you  the  whole  story  yet.  To  continue.  As 
I  said  before,  I  carried  these  bits  of  paper  around 
with  me  for  a  number  of  years,  simply  because  they 
reminded  me  of  my  little  adventure.  Then,  one 
day  early  this  past  summer,  on  the  steamer  com- 
ing across  the  Pacific,  I  chanced  to  meet  a  man 
connected  with  the  British  Museum,  whom  I  soon 
discovered  to  be  one  of  the  principal  experts  on 
Chinese  antiquities.  And  it  occurred  to  me  to 
show  him  these  bits  of  paper  and  ask  if  he  could 
imagine  what  they  were.  He  examined  them 
carefully  and  then  came  to  me  in  great  delight, 
declaring  that  they  certainly  were,  beyond  a 
shadow  of  doubt,  the  oldest  existing  specimens  of 
Chinese  paper  money! 

"And  he  added,  moreover,  that  the  British 
Museum  had  no  specimens  in  its  possession  as  old 
as  these,  and  declared  that  he  believed  the  au- 
thorities would  be  delighted  to  buy  them,  prob- 
ably for  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  apiece!" 

The  listening  four  gasped  and  stared  at  him 
incredulously,  but  he  went  on  undisturbed.  "I 
said  I  would  think  the  matter  over  and  decide 
when  I  reached  England.    But  meantime,  for 
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reasons  which  I  have  already  enlarged  upon,  I 
have  decided  instead  to  give  them  to  you,  as  a 
little  testimonial  of  my  deep  gratitude.  If,  by 
any  chance,  you  should  decide  that  you  would 
prefer  to  have  the  money,  I  will  attempt  to  negoti- 
ate the  sale  for  you  when  I  reach  London  and — " 

He  got  no  farther  for,  with  a  whoop  of  joy,  Ted 
sprang  forward  and  handed  his  bit  to  Mr.  Ramsay; 
the  others  followed  his  example,  striving  inade- 
quately to  express  their  wonder  and  delight. 

But  he  interrupted  them,  smilingly.  "I  should 
like  to  inquire  what  form  of  investment  each  one 
of  you  expects  to  make  with  the  sum  you  receive? 
Don't  think  me  too  inquisitive,  please.  It  's 
just  an  old  man's  curiosity!" 

"I  've  decided  already!"  cried  Eileen.  "I  'm 
going  to  spend  mine  on  another  trip  over  here  in 
the  spring  to  visit  you  girls,  and  I  'm  going  to 
bring  Mother  with  me.  I  would  n't  have  got 
here  this  time  if  it  had  n't  been  for  Grandfather, 
for  Daddy  simply  put  his  foot  down  and  said  he 
could  n't  afford  it.  And  next  year  Grandfather 
may  be  in  Timbuctoo,  and  I  would  n't  have  a 
chance.  But  I  've  just  got  to  see  you  all  again 
soon,  for  you  're  the  best  friends  I  ever  made." 

"And  I  'm  going  to  save  mine  for  some  extra 
expensive  courses  in  chemical  engineering  in 
college  that  I  never  supposed  I  could  afford  to 
take,"  declared  Ted.  "I  expected  I  'd  have  to 
go  into  business  after  I  graduated,  for  a  year  or 
two,  till  I  earned  enough,  but  now  I  can  go  on." 

"Of  course,  I  '11  get  my  music  now,"  cried 
Phyllis,  "and  I 'm  the  happiest  girl  alive!" 


"Now  little  Ralph  will  have  his  chance  to  be 
strong  and  well,  like  other  boys,"  murmured 
Leslie,  tears  of  joy  standing  in  her  eyes. 

Then,  to  ease  the  tension  of  the  almost  too 
happy  strain,  Mr.  Ramsay  continued : 

"But  there  is  another  member  of  this  party 
that  it  would  not  do  to  forget!"  He  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  handsome  leather-and-silver  dog- 
collar,  called  Rags  over  to  him,  and,  as  the  dog 
ambled  up,  gravely  addressed  him: 

"Kindly  accept  this  token  of  my  immense 
gratitude  and  allow  me  to  clasp  it  about  your 
neck!"  Rags  submitted  gravely  while  his  old 
collar  was  removed  and  the  new  one  put  in  place, 
and  then  began  to  make  frantic  efforts  to  get  it 
off  over  his  head !  Mr.  Ramsay  only  laughed  and 
held  up  a  bank-note,  adding: 

"I  realize  that  you  do  not  entirely  appreciate 
this  gift  at  present.  In  fact,  I  sympathize  with 
you  in  thinking  it  a  decided  nuisance!  But  here 
is  something  else  that  may  soothe  your  sorrow— 
a  five-dollar  bill,  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
purchase  of  luscious  steaks,  tender  chops,  and 
juicy  bones  for  your  solitary  delectation!" 

Amid  the  general  laughter  that  followed,  he 
added:  "And  now,  may  I  ask  that  you  escort  me 
over  to  the  veranda  of  Curlew's  Nest?  I  have  a 
great  desire  to  walk  up  and  down  on  that  porch 
for  a  few  moments  and  think  of  all  the  strange 
adventures  of  that  delightful  little  bungalow!" 

And,  accompanied  by  Rags,  still  striving  madly 
to  scrape  off  his  new  collar  by  rubbing  it  in  the 
sand,  they  escorted  their  guest  to  Curlew's  Nest! 

END 


THE  MERRY  RAIN 

By  JOSIE  EPPERT 

To-day  the  merry  rain  came  down 

Aslant  the  misty  air; 
With  long,  cool  fingers  washed  my  face 

And  wet  my  braided  hair. 

I  watched  it  fill  the  ditches  up 

And  spatter  in  the  pool, 
As  slowly  through  the  silvery  shower 

I  homeward  trudged  from  school. 

It  sang  a  busy,  humming  song 
To  greet  the  fragment  grass, 

And  tinkled  tiny  raindrop  tunes 
To  please  a  little  lass. 


OH  WHO  WILL  GO  A-GIPSYING?    THE  MORNING  'S  WIDE  AND  BLUE" 
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WHO  WILL  GO  A-GIPSYING? 

A  Girl-Scout  Canzonet 

By  EDITH  D.  OSBORNE 

Oh,  who  will  go  a-gipsying,  a-gipsying  with  me? 
Where  happy  roads  are  luring  and  valleys  fair  to  see, 
Green  hills  and  white  roads  that  lead  to  Arcady; 
Who  will  go  a-gipsying,  a-gipsying  with  me? 

A  comrade!  a  comrade!  one  who  will  think  as  I; 
One  who  loves  the  greenwood,  the  hills  that  tower  high; 
A  maid  who  loves  the  lacing  boughs  under  a  starry  sky; 
A  comrade!  a  comrade!  one  who  will  think  as  I. 

Oh,  who  will  go  a-gipsying?  the  morning 's  wide  and  blue; 

It  calls  me;  the  white  roads  are  calling,  calling  too. 

There 's  a  lure  in  the  west  wind,  it  thrills  me  through  and  through; 

I  listen  to  its  calling,  O  morning  wide  and  blue! 

(Green  hills  and  white  roads  that  lead  to  Arcady) 

Who  will  go  a-gipsying,  a-gipsying  with  me? 


A  SUMMER  GOWN 


The  meadow  is  a  gown  of  green. 

Sing  ho,  for  grasses  short  and  tall ! 
The  meadow  is  a  gown  of  green — 
A  gown  of  sunny,  silken  sheen, 
And  rich  as  that  of  an)-  queen. 

Sing  ho,  the  gown  of  green,  0! 
The  little  brook 's  a  ribbon  gay. 

Sing  ho,  the  winding,  twisting  stream! 
The  little  brook 's  a  ribbon  gay, 
The  girdle  of  the  gown,  I  say, 
Around,  about  it  loops  away — 

Sing  ho,  the  gown  of  green,  O! 


The  daisies  are  the  buttons  round. 

Sing  ho,  for  yellow  ones  and  white! 
The  daisies  are  the  buttons  round, 
And  never  in  straight  rows  they  're  found, 
But,  hit  or  miss,  they  dot  the  ground. 

Sing  ho,  the  gown  of  green,  0! 
Queen  Anne's  lace  is  the  trimming  white. 

Sing  ho,  for  fluffy,  soft  rosettes! 
Queen  Anne's  lace  is  the  trimming  white. 
It  makes  the  gown  a  lovely  sight, 
Because  it  adds  a  touch  so  light. 

Sing  ho,  the  gown  of  green,  O ! 

Blanche  Elizabeth  Wade. 
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By  GEORGE  INNESS  HARTLEY 


CHAPTER  XVII 

THAT  GIANT  ARMADILLO 

A  second  week  slipped  by.  The  entire  party  was 
discouraged  over  the  scarcity  of  armadillos.  The 
jungle  was  quartered  from  morning  till  sundown. 
It  seemed  as  if.  the  expedition  was  doomed  to 
failure.  Except  for  the  single  glimpse  of  one, 
which  was  accredited  to  Jack  and  Walee,  and  a 
lew  old  tracks  seen  by  the  Indians,  the  giant 
armadillo  appeared  to  be  as  extinct  as  its  former 
associate,  the  giant  sloth. 

Paul,  Fred,  and  Wa'na  formed  a  close  cor- 
poration— at  least  the  boys  did,  making  Wa'na 
their  chief  aide — which  they  called  the  "Giant- 
Armadillo-or-Bust  Corporation,"  and  set  out 
"scientifically"  to  find  the  secretive  "yesi." 
In  spite  of  the  pertinacious  name  of  their  organ- 
ization and  their  unremitting  efforts  to  justify  its 
title,  they  were  willing  at  the  end  of  the  second 
week  to  give  up  in  despair.  The  time  seemed 
approaching  when  the  corporation  would  pass 
into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

At  length  came  a  day  when,  in  the  throes  of 
desperation,  they  took  a  solemn  vow  not  to  re- 
turn without  the  object  of  their  quest.  Jack 
smiled  at  their  fierce  earnestness  and  savage 
gestures  and  bade  them  be  gone  with  the  Indian. 

As  every  yard  of  the  jungle  for  several  miles 
around  had  been  searched,  they  decided  to  walk 
ten  miles  straight  away  from  camp  before  deploy- 
ing for  the  hunt.  Their  progress  was  slow,  owing 
to  the  hilly  contour  of  the  land,  but  several  hours 
later  they  entered  a  country  entirely  new. 

From  the  low  mountain  ridge  which  they 
could  see  ten  miles  to  the  northward,  the  foothills 
jutted  like  promontories  into  the  sea — the  sea 
in  this  case  being  the  jungle.  The  party  walked 
through  a  maze  of  ridges  and  gullies  which,  with- 
out their  compasses  and  the  sun,  would  soon  have 
caused  them  to  lose  all  sense  of  direction.  Even 
Wa'na  was  troubled  by  the  bewildering  labyrinth 
of  ravines  and  marked  their  trail  with  special 
care. 

Slightly  fatigued  by  the  continual  mounting 
and  descending,  they  rested  on  a  large  rock.  The 
forest  was  as  heavy  as  ever.  So  far  as  the  hunters 
could  see,  it  was  in  no  way  different  from  that  on 
the  lower  Mazaruni.  They  leaned  back  and 
utterly  relaxed. 

About  fifty  feet  away  lay  another  stone  slab, 
surrounded  by  sparse  undergrowth.  The  Indian 
had  rested  his  eyes  on  this  for  some  moments, 


when  the  boys  felt  him  start  and  whisper: 
"Watch  rock.    Somet'ing  happen  soon!" 

They  stared  at  the  smooth  slab,  but  it  remained 
as  it  had  been  a  moment  before.  Both  heard  a 
peculiar  cry  from  the  bushes  in  its  vicinity,  there 
came  a  flutter  of  wings,  and  a  bird  about  the  size 
of  a  small  bantam  hen  appeared  on  the  stone. 
Its  entire  body,  except  for  the  tip  of  its  tail  and 
the  black  wing  primaries,  was  clothed  in  ruddy 
orange,  so  brilliant  that  it  glowed  like  fire,  and 
its  head  held  a  crest  of  the  same  color,  which 
curved  forward,  almost  covering  the  short  bill. 

It  was  not  the  gorgeous  body  which  fascinated 
the  watchers,  so  much  as  the  antics  through 
which  the  bird  went.  It  uttered  a  strange,  gut- 
tural note,  bobbed  its  tail,  and  commenced  to 
dance.  Up  and  down  flicked  the  tail-feathers, 
and  out  stretched  its  wings.  It  scratched  at  the 
bare  rock  and  jumped  straight  into  the  air,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  voices  of  a  dozen  others 
which  had  collected  to  watch  the  performance. 
Again  and  again  it  repeated  its  scratching  and 
leaping,  its  jerking  and  bobbing,  then,  tiring,  it 
hopped  to  the  bushes,  while  a  second  took  its 
place. 

"What  are  they?"  whispered  Paul. 

"Cock  of  the  rock,"  replied  his  chum.  "Watch 
'em.    Only  the  males  are  dancing." 

True  enough,  the  three  or  four  females,  lighter 
and  of  less  brilliant  hue  than  their  suitors,  took 
no  part  in  the  dance,  but  were  satisfied  to  add 
their  cries  of  encouragement.  Unfortunately,  at 
this  moment  Fred  sneezed;  the  birds  took  fright, 
and  disappeared  among  the  tree-tops  as  fast  as 
they  could  wing  their  way  upward. 

Luck  seemed  with  the  hunters  that  day,  for 
half  an  hour  later  Wa'na  paused  beside  a  brook 
which  flowed  into  a  palm-grown  swamp,  and, 
eagerly  pointing  toward  the  ground,  exclaimed: 

"Mowoorima  tracks  dar!" 

Dashing  forward,  the  boys  bent  to  examine  the 
spoor.  A  single  indentation  showed,  engraved 
deeply  in  the  mud.  It  was  as  large  as  one  of 
their  outspread  hands  and  evidently  fresh,  the 
water  not  yet  having  finished  seeping  into  it. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  of  its  identity  ;  no  crea- 
ture could  boast  of  such  a  foot  but  the  giant 
armadillo! 

Greatly  excited  by  this  find  so  early  in  the  day, 
the  small  party  separated  to  hunt.  They  sought 
the  burrow,  not  the  beast  itself,  for  once  having 
found  this,  they  could  be  certain  the  armadillo 
would  not  be  far  off.    Indeed,  the  chances  were 
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that  the  creature  would  be  at  home,  for  its  feed- 
ing habits  are  more  than  half  nocturnal. 

To  Paul  fell  the  honor  of  finding  the  tunnel, 
but  in  a  strange  manner.  He  had  come  to  a  more 
level  stretch  of  forest,  where  there  were  fewer 
projecting  rocks  and  the  soil  was  of  a  clay-like 
texture.  He  tramped  along,  eying  the  ground 
carefully,  examining  the  scars  caused  by  up- 
rooted trees,  and  poking  into  bushy  hollows. 
Presently  he  was  aware  of  the  shadowy,  gray 
form  of  a  foxlike  thing,  which  trotted  parallel  to 
him  about  a  hundred  feet  distant.  Without 
pausing  to  think,  he  fired. 

The  animal,  a  forest  jackal,  gave  a  startled 
yelp,  and,  with  its  tail  almost  dragging  on  the 
ground,  turned  and  scuttled  off.  The  boy  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  chagrin  at  having  missed  and 
stared  after  the  departing  creature.  To  his 
surprise,  it  seemed  to  disappear  into  the  side  of  a 
low  bank  a  few  yards  farther  on. 

His  mind  leaped  at  the  thought:  could  this  be 
the  hole  he  was  seeking?  He  rushed  to  the  spot, 
and  sure  enough,  there  was  the  mouth  of  a  small 
tunnel  leading  into  the  hillside!  His  heart  sank; 
if  the  crab-dog  had  gone  in,  the  armadillo  certainly 
could  not  be  there. 

Several  seconds  later  he  was  disabused  of  that 
idea,  however,  for  a  howl  resounded  from  the 
depths  of  the  earth,  and  as  he  leaned  over  the 
hole,  something  that  whined  with  fear  tore  by, 
flinging  the  dirt  in  his  face  as  it  passed  on  its  mad 
flight.  That  poor  forest  jackal  was  certainly 
having  some  terrifying  experiences  that  day! 

Much  cheered  by  this  performance,  and  not  a 
little  startled,  Paul  fired  in  quick  succession 
three  shots  into  the  air,  which  was  the  signal 
agreed  upon  if  the  burrow  was  discovered.  Wa'na 
appeared  as  the  sound  of  the  last  shot  died  away, 
and  five  minutes  later  Fred  joined  them. 

"Here  it  is!"  shouted  the  discoverer,  dancing 
a  few  steps  of  a  shuffle  as  he  caught  sight  of  the 
Indian.    "Right  here  in  the  bank!" 

Wa'na  examined  the  opening  and  grunted, 
then,  pointing  to  some  trampled  earth  which 
Paul  had  overlooked,  said: 

"Dar  tracks  all  right.    Crab-dog,  too." 

Paul  related  his  experience  and  the  Indian 
smiled. 

"Armadillo,  he  dar  in  hole.  Crab-dog,  he 
much  coward  and  run  away." 

When  Fred  arrived  they  investigated  the 
immediate  neighborhood  and  discovered  a  second 
opening  fifty  feet  distant.  It  was  as  large  as  the 
first  and  had  been  recently  used.  Evidently 
these  were  the  only  entrances,  for  a  careful  search 
revealed  no  others. 

Satisfied  that  this  was  the  case,  the  hunters 
held  a  council  of  war.    W'a'na  argued  that  they 


should  return  to  camp  for  suitable  implements, 
such  as  shovels  and  traps  for  capturing  the  beast, 
but  both  boys  urged  otherwise. 

"By  the  time  we  get  back  to  the  creek  it  '11 
be  afternoon,"  Fred  exclaimed,  "and  then 
Jack  '11  wait  until  to-morrow!  In  the  meantime, 
the  old  armadillo  '11  change  its  den  or  be  gone 
when  we  get  back  here.  No;  there  's  no  use 
taking  chances.    I  vote  we  get  after  him  now." 

In  this  he  was  backed  up  by  his  chum. 

"Think  of  the  victory  we  '11  gain  over  Jack  if 
we  get  one  before  he  does!"  was  his  argument. 

Between  them,  they  finally  warmed  the  In- 
dian to  their  way  of  thinking.  W  a'na,  now  that 
he  had  given  in,  became  as  eager  as  the  others. 
Plans  were  quickly  formulated.  A  fire  was  to 
be  built  over  the  lower  hole  to  permit  the  smoke, 
caught  by  an  upward  draught  through  the  tunnel, 
to  enter  the  den  and  drive  the  armadillo  from  the 
upper  entrance.  This  was  agreed  to  be  the  most 
sensible,  as  it  was  the  most  rapid,  method  of  get- 
ting at  the  creature. 

The  Indian  had  never  seen  a  giant  armadillo, 
or  perhaps  he  would  have  suggested  amendments 
to  the  original  plan.  He  had  heard  them  de- 
scribed, and  recognized  their  tracks  from  a  simi- 
larity to  those  of  lesser  armadillos,  but  the  beast 
itself  was  as  new  to  him  as  it  was  to  his  com- 
panions. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  fire  blazed  before  the  lower 
entrance;  but  to  their  chagrin,  the  smoke  failed 
to  enter  the  burrow  as  they  had  expected.  From 
Paul  came  the  suggestion  that  they  build  an 
awning  over  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  with  green 
palm-leaves,  and,  having  smudged  the  fire  down 
with  damp  moss,  place  it  under  this  shelter.  They 
followed  his  idea,  and  presently  were  delighted 
to  see  the  fumes  drift  inward. 

All  was  excitement.  W'a'na  stayed  near  the 
fire,  fanning  and  blowing,  while  the  boys  went  to 
the  other  hole.  They  laid  their  guns  beside  them 
and  knelt  in  front  of  the  entrance  in  order  to 
seize  the  armadillo  when  it  rushed  forth.  It  was 
their  intention  to  take  the  creature  alive,  if 
possible,  so  as  not  to  mar  its  body  by  a  charge  of 
shot. 

"It  ought  to  be  a  cinch!"  declared  Fred,  au- 
thoritatively. "I  've  caught  lots  of  the  smaller 
ones  with  my  hands.  As  soon  as  they  feel  you 
grabbing  for  their  tails,  they  curl  up  like  a  possum 
and  play  dead.  You  stand  in  front,  Fat,  to 
head  him  off,  and  I  '11  grab  as  he  goes  by.  If  he 
gets  away,  he  can't  run  very  fast,  and  then  we  '11 
shoot  him." 

Five  minutes  later  they  saw  thin  frills  of 
smoke  floating  from  the  tunnel. 

"Get  ready!"  shouted  Fred.  "He  '11  be  out 
in  a  minute!" 
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At  that  instant  the  armadillo  did  come  out! 

It  came  with  a  rush,  and  the  unfortunate  Paul 
was  bowled  over  as  if  struck  by  an  express-train. 
Fred  made  an  ineffectual  grasp  at  the  tail  and 
sprawled  full  upon  the  back  of  the  antediluvian 
beast.  He  was  dragged  along  for  twenty  feet 
and  finally  was  scraped  off  by  a  thicket  of  thorny 
bushes,  aided  by  a  low  running  vine  which  caught 
under  his  throat.  Before  either  hunter  could 
regain  his  scattered  senses  the  creature  had  dis- 
appeared. 

"I  thought  he  ran  like  a  turtle  and  played 
possum  when  you  touched  him!"  moaned  Paul, 
reproachfully,  rolling  to  a  sitting  position  and 
gingerly  rubbing  his  bruises. 

"He  did  n't  act  like  most  armadillos!"  Fred 
lamented  from  his  thicket.  "Ouch!  He  almost 
wrecked  me!" 

He  painfully  extracted  himself  and  advanced 
toward  his  friend.  His  shirt  was  torn  in  a  dozen 
places,  his  breeches  had  a  huge  rent  down  one 
leg,  and  his  freckled  face  bore  a  three-inch  scratch 
where  a  thorn  had  grazed  it.  Altogether  he  was  a 
very  woebegone  and  dilapidated  bit  of  humanity. 

The  disgruntled  hunters  turned  toward  camp 
with  bitterness  in  their  hearts.  All  chance  of 
again  seeing  the  armadillo  was  gone;  it  would 
never  return  to  the  den  where  it  had  received 
such  rough  treatment.  Perhaps  it  would  he 
weeks  before  they  had  another  such  chance. 
The  C7iant-Armadillo-or-Bust  Corporation  had 
suffered  another  serious  setback.  What  rotten 
luck! 

CHAPTER  XVI 1 1 

A  FIGHT  WITH  A  WOUNDED  JAGUAR 

Gradually  the  forest  grew  dark.  A  storm  was 
brewing.  The  hunters,  redoubling  their  speed, 
pressed  forward,  but  within  ten  minutes  found  it 
necessary  to  crouch  beneath  projecting  roots  and 
fallen  logs  to  escape  the  deluge. 
The  storm  struck. 

First  fell  a  few  enormous  drops,  then  the  tree- 
tops  swung  forward  through  an  arc  of  many 
degrees,  and  were  held  in  that  position  for  a  full 
minute  by  the  rush  of  the  elements.  The  air 
became  full  of  flying  leaves;  entire  branches  were 
torn  off  and  crashed  downward;  trunks  swayed 
and  creaked;  roots  groaned  painfully  and  tugged 
against  the  ground  which  held  them.  The  down- 
pour came  and  changed  the  forest  into  a  horde 
of  twisting,  struggling,  unshapely  monsters.  It 
became  impossible  to  see  beyond  a  few  yards. 

The  tree  behind  which  Paul  crouched  gave  a 
sudden  lurch.  He  felt  the  earth  quiver  and  saw 
a  large  root  part  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Leaping  aside,  he  was  barely  in  time  to  escape 


being  crushed  by  its  trunk  as  it  lunged  over. 
Wa'na  and  Fred  had  hidden  some  distance  away 
to  the  windward  and  were  safe. 

After  the  first  prolonged  gust  the  wind  passed 
on.  The  trees  straightened  and  the  jungle  was 
shaken  only  by  the  roar  of  the  deluge.  This  died 
down  in  time  to  a  gentle  drizzle,  then  ceased 
altogether;  but  the  leaves  continued  dripping 
for  many  minutes. 

More  despondent  than  ever,  the  company 
continued  its  journey  toward  camp.  Even  the 
elements  had  turned  against  them.  And  as  they 
soon  found  out,  there  was  worse  to  come. 

Wa'na  was  advancing  over  the  vague  trail  of 
broken  twigs  which  they  had  left  that  morning, 
when  the  boys  saw  him  suddenly  raise  his  gun 
and  fire.  At  the  same  instant,  both  caught  sight 
of  a  large  spotted  cat,  a  jaguar,  trotting  off  through 
the  undergrowth.  As  the  Indian  fired,  the  cat 
gave  a  snarl  and  sprang  behind  the  base  of  a  tree. 

Immediately  all  three  spread  out,  Wa'na  in  one 
direction  and  the  two  boys  in  another,  to  sur- 
round the  tree.  They  advanced  with  extreme 
caution,  watching  for  the  slightest  movement  of 
bushes  and  with  their  guns  ready  for  instant  use. 
The  tree  was  reached,  but  the  jaguar  was  gone. 

The  Indian  explored  the  ground  closely  and  at 
length  discovered  a  drop  of  blood.  A  second  lay 
a  few  feet  distant,  showing  the  beast  had  gone 
in  that  direction. 

Following  this  trail  was  an  easy  matter,  and 
a  hundred  yards  farther  on  they  halted  before  a 
dense  tangle  of  dead  brush  and  vines. 

"Tiger,  me  t'ink  he  in  dar,"  whispered  Wa'na. 
"You  stay  here.    Me  go  see." 

He  had  hardly  covered  twenty  feet  when  he 
stopped  with  a  yell  and  fired  both  barrels  of  his 
gun.  Uttering  another  shout  for  them  to  look 
out,  he  leaped  to  one  side  as  a  great  body  launched 
itself  from  the  bushes.  As  quick  as  thought,  the 
boys  fired,  then  jumped  for  safety. 

The  cat  fell  exactly  upon  the  spot  where  the 
Indian  had  been,  but  that  wary  individual,  after 
his  lightning  leap,  had  crawled  away  on  all  fours. 
The  wounded  jaguar  swayed  unsteadily  for  a  few 
seconds,  then,  catching  sight  of  the  creeping 
figure  but  half  a  dozen  feet  away,  started  toward 
it,  snarling.  The  Indian  increased  his  speed  and 
made  an  attempt  to  regain  his  feet,  but  tripped 
and  went  down  again. 

The  immense  jaguar  was  almost  upon  him, 
when  both  Fred  and  Paul  rushed  forward  and 
poured  their  remaining  barrels  into  the  beast. 
There  came  a  throaty  sigh,  and  the  cat  slumped 
over  on  its  side  with  a  ragged  gap  in  its  head  and 
a  large  hole  behind  its  shoulder. 

"Wow,  we  've  got  a  jaguar  anyway!"  Fred 
shouted,  when  they  had  made  sure  the  beast  was 
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dead.  "This  has  n't  been  such  a  bad  day,  after 
all !  W  ho  wants  an  old  armadillo  if  he  can  get  a 
cat  like  that,  I  'd  like  to  know?" 

"That  's  what  I  say,"  chimed  in  his  gleeful 
chum.  "No  use  bothering  about  such  things  as 
giant  armadillos  when  there  are  jaguars  around. 
Whew!    I  'm  shaking  yet!" 

"How  about  it,  Wa'na?  It  looks  pretty  good, 
does  n't  it?"  Fred  had  placed  one  foot  on  the 
body  and  struck  a  pose.  "Wish  we  had  a  cam- 
era." 

The  Indian  said  nothing,  but  remained  on  the 
ground  where  he  had  been  all  the  time  and 
rubbed  his  left  ankle. 

"What  's  the  matter,  Wa'na?"  Paul  asked, 
suddenly  noticing  the  action.  The  Indian 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  replied: 

"Me  hurt  ankle.  No  can  walk.  Wa'na 
Tanks  marsters  for  saving  life.  W  a'na,  he  stay 
here  by  tiger  and  marsters  go  back  to  camp  to 
get  help." 

"Not  if  we  know  it,  we  won't!"  both  boys 
shouted  together.  "What 's  the  matter  with  the 
ankle,  anyway?" 

An  examination  showed  that  it  was  either 
badly  sprained  or  broken;  owing  to  their  inex- 
perience they  were  unable  to  determine  which. 
But  whatever  the  injury  was,  the  Indian  could 


not  walk.  It  was  out  of  the  question  for  him  to 
use  a  crutch  that  afternoon — it  would  have  been 
dark  before  he  could  have  hobbled  a  mile  through 
that  uneven  country.  There  was  nothing  to  do 
but  wait  for  the  morrow. 

Somewhat  dashed  in  spirits,  they  prepared  a 
camp.  A  quantity  of  palm-leaves  had  been 
collected  and  a  shelter  partially  constructed  when 
Fred  suddenly  paused  in  his  work  to  say: 

"I  'd  forgotten  all  about  Jack.  He  '11  be 
worried  to  death  if  we  don't  turn  up  to-night. 
Why  don't  you  trot  on  back  to  camp,  Fat,  to 
let  'em  know  what  the  trouble  is?  I  '11  stay  here 
with  Wa'na." 

"Nothing  doing!  I  '11  stay  and  you  go.  Jack 
ought  to  be  warned,  all  right." 

Immediately  followed  a  discussion  in  which 
phrases  like  "You  go,"  "I  'd  like  to  stay,"  "Oh, 
the  trail  '11  be  easy  enough  to  follow,"  "It  's  not 
like  that  at  all,"  predominated.  The  Indian 
listened  with  a  smile  on  his  face.  Finally  he 
suggested,  "You  draw  long  stick  for  it." 

"That  'sa  good  idea!"  declared  Fred.  "Wre '11 
match  for  it!  How  about  it,  Fat?"  He  drew 
a  coin  from  his  pocket  and  tossed  it  in  the  air. 
"Heads  you  go,  tails  I  go." 

Heads  came  uppermost  and  Paul  prepared  to 
depart . 
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"I  '11  be  back  the  first  thing  in  the  morning," 
he  said.  "We  '11  bring  a  hammock  and  carry 
Wa'na  back." 

"Be  careful  to  follow  those  broken  twigs," 
his  friend  shouted  after  him,  "and  be  sure  to 
bring  plenty  of  men  to  carry  that  hammock." 

But  by  noon  the  next  day  neither  Paul  nor 
the  hammock  had  appeared ! 

CHAPTER  XIX 
lost! 

Toward  sundown  the  elder  Milton  began  to 
grow  uneasy.  Wa'na  and  the  boys  should  have 
returned  an  hour  before.  Now  there  were  only 
a  few  minutes  left  of  daylight;  and  if  they  did 
not  arrive  by  the  fall  of  darkness,  he  knew  he 
would  not  see  them  that  night. 

Darkness  arrived  and  no  hunters  returned. 

Jack  consoled  himself  with  the  thought  that 
Wa'na  was  with  them,  and,  with  the  determina- 
tion not  to  worry,  made  ready  for  the  night.  He 
had  not  taken  seriously  their  declaration  not  to 
return  without  an  armadillo,  but  they  might 
have  been  more  in  earnest  than  he  thought. 

It  had  been  a  disappointing  day  for  him,  too. 
No  further  sign  of  the  armadillo  he  had  glimpsed 
had  been  forthcoming.  Nearly  two  weeks  had 
passed  since  their  arrival,  and  the  fulfilment  of 
their  quest  was  as  far  off  as  ever.  And  now  the 
boys  were  gone.  He  could  not  deny  that  he  was 
troubled  about  them,  though  perhaps  they  had 
only  misjudged  the  distance  back  to  camp  and 
had  been  overtaken  by  darkness.  Mid-morning 
would  probably  find  them  back. 

But  on  the  following  day,  noon  came  without 
their  return.  Jack  was  badly  worried ;  something 
serious  had  occurred,  of  that  he  was  sure. 

When  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  this  was 
the  case  he  dispatched  the  two  remaining  Indians 
to  search,  and  himself  set  out  alone,  leaving  the 
Bovianders  in  charge  of  the  camp.  It  was  nearly 
three  o'clock  when  he  struck  the  train  of  broken 
twigs  and  met  Walee  on  the  same  errand.  They 
hurried  on  together,  for  to  the  Indian  that  trail 
was  simple  reading. 

An  hour  later  they  came  upon  Fred  and  Wa'na, 
the  latter  hobbling  on  a  rude  crutch  manufactured 
from  the  fork  of  a  sapling.  Over  the  shoulder 
of  the  boy  was  slung  the  hide  of  the  jaguar. 

"Well,  you  're  fine  ones!"  shouted  the  small 
chap,  reproachfully,  when  he  caught  sight  of  his 
brother.  "Where  's  that  hammock?  Here  you 
've  made  Wa'na  walk  pretty  near  five  miles  on 
his  crippled  foot !" 

"What  are  you  talking  about,  Fred?  What 
hammock  do  you  mean?  What  's  the  matter 
with  Wa'na?" 


"He 's  in  pretty  bad  shape,  thanks  to  you!" 

"Here,  here;  let  's  get  to  the  bottom  of  this. 
What  happened?    Wnere 's  Paul?" 

"Did  n't  he  get  back  to  camp?"  Fred  de- 
manded, slightly  taken  aback  by  this  question. 
"Did  n't  he  tell  you  to  bring  a  hammock?  Where 
is  he?" 

"I  'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  replied  his  brother. 
"We  have  n't  seen  him  since  you  left  yesterday 
morning.    Now  tell  me  what  happened." 

But  Fred  ignored  this  request  and  exclaimed: 

"Then  he  's  lost!  He  left  us  yesterday  after- 
noon to  tell  you  where  we  were.  Are  you  sure 
you  have  n't  seen  him,  Jack?" 

His  voice  was  pleading,  and  he  looked  badly 
frightened.  Upon  receiving  a  negative  answer, 
he  shouted  desperately: 

"Come  on !  I 'm  goin'  to  hunt  for  him !  Come 
on;  we 've  got  to  hurry!" 

He  flung  the  jaguar  skin  into  the  bushes  and 
started  off.  Jack  sprang  after  him  and  grasped 
his  arm,  shaking  him  vigorously  to  bring  him  to 
his  senses. 

"Steady,  old  chap,"  he  said  quietly  to  the 
excited  boy;  "let  's  talk  this  over  first  and  not 
start  off  on  a  wild-goose  chase.  We  '11  find  Fat, 
don't  worry  about  that.    Now  let 's  have  it  all." 

When  Paul  left  the  others  building  a  camp,  he 
retraced  his  way  to  the  spot  where  they  had  first 
seen  the  jaguar.  He  easily  picked  up  their  broken 
trail  where  it  had  been  left,  and  followed  the 
line  of  bent  twigs  for  a  mile.  Here  the  path  be- 
came extremely  winding,  owing  to  the  rugged 
nature  of  the  country,  and  he  had  much  trouble 
to  keep  to  its  twists  and  turns.  Here,  too,  the 
marking  became  vague;  the  Indian  had  blazed 
only  the  angles,  just  sufficient  for  his  own  sharp 
eyes  to  recognize  the  way. 

Hastening  along  as  rapidly  as  he  could  in 
order  to  reach  camp  before  nightfall,  the  boy 
suddenly  discovered  that  he  had  missed  one  of 
the  turns.  For  the  past  hundred  yards  not  a 
single  misplaced  twig  had  caught  his  eye.  Un- 
troubled by  this  he  faced  about  and  returned 
over  the  route  he  imagined  he  had  come;  it  was 
only  a  slight  mistake. 

But  two  hundred  yards  in  that  direction  failed 
to  bring  him  back  to  the  path.  Evidently  he 
had  recrossed  it.  Turning  once  more,  he  re- 
traced his  steps,  only  to  become  convinced  a  few 
minutes  later  that  the  trail  was  lost.  Still 
undaunted,  he  searched  his  pockets  for  his  com- 
pass. If  he  could  not  use  the  path  back  to  camp, 
he  could  at  least  strike  the  creek  higher  up  and 
follow  it  down. 

Something  like  an  electric  shock  thrilled  through 
his  body.    Where  was  that  compass?    It  had 
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been  in  his  pocket  when  they  started.  Perhaps 
it  was  in  the  other  one.  A  search  proved  it  was 
not  there.  He  might  have  made  a  mistake. 
Again  he  hunted  through  his  clothing,  turning 
the  pockets  inside  out,  but  the  compass  was  gone! 

The  sun!  Perhaps  he  could  use  that.  But 
when  he  looked  skyward  he  discovered  the  orb 
was  blotted  out  by  a  dense  bank  of  clouds. 

Paul  was  frightened  now.  The  trail  was  his 
last  remaining  hope.  He  raced  back  frantically, 
and  then  around  in  a  big  circle,  but  the  broken 
bushes  still  eluded  him.  Determined  not  to 
give  way  to  panic,  he  seated  himself  on  a  log. 
The  sun  might  come  out  from  behind  those  clouds. 

Ten  minutes  later  he  was  on  his  feet  again, 
glancing  wildly  about — he  felt  sure  he  had  been 
seated  an  hour,  and  the  cloud-bank  was  heavier 
than  ever.    It  had  spread  over  the  whole  sky. 

At  last  the  boy  gave  way  to  the  panic  which 
he  had  dreaded.  He  must  hnd  the  trail,  and 
find  it  quickly!  Away  he  dashed,  running  this 
time,  scarcely  noting  where  he  went.  A  quarter 
of  a  mile  farther  on  he  turned  abruptly  to  the 
left,  thinking  in  a  confused  way  that  the  new 
direction  might  lead  him  to  it.  If  he  had  only 
known  it,  he  had  been  running  in  a  circle,  and  the 
new  turn  had  set  him  on  the  path  directly  away 
from  the  trail.  But  at  that  time  he  was  too 
bewildered  to  think  clearly  about  anything. 

A  half-hour  of  running  left  him  K  ing  exhausted 
on  a  rock  where  he  had  fallen.  He  was  in  a  kind 
of  coma  of  despair.  As  his  breath  returned, 
however,  so  was  his  reason  restored.  He  stared 
about  him  in  amazement.  Three  miles  must 
have  been  covered  in  that  half-hour  of  madness, 
and  he  had  entered  an  entirely  different  country. 
He  was  still  in  the  jungle,  but  everywhere  were 
rocks,  small  ones  and  big  ones,  some  as  large  as 
a  house.  He  stood  in  a  maze  of  steep  gullies  and 
rugged  ravines,  some  of  which  were  choked  with 
undergrowth  and  running  vines,  impossible  to 
penetrate.    He  was  in  the  heart  of  the  foothills. 

The  rocks  were  alive  with  lizards,  which  scam- 
pered about  the  lichened  surfaces  or  basked  in  the 
waning  beams  of  the  sun,  which,  having  broken 
through  its  wall  of  cloud,  lingered  low  in  the  west, 
close  to  the  tree-tops.  The  reptiles  were  of 
many  colors,  but  chiefly  combinations  of  blue 
and  green,  and  even  purple.  Paul  noticed  one 
which  was  pure  pea-green,  with  vertical  shields 
rising  from  the  ridge  of  its  back.  It  scuttled  off 
at  the  approach  of  a  larger  member  of  the  same 
family,  a  giant  iguana.  This  was  a  small  one 
of  its  kind,  hardly  three  feet  long,  dark  gray, 
spotted  with  white  and  green,  and  with  the  same 
upright  plates  on  its  back. 

The  boy  gave  scant  thought  to  the  lizards. 
He  was  more  interested  in  his  own  predicament. 


He  realized  that  the  camp  lay  somewhere  directly 
beneath  the  sinking  sun,  and  started  off  in  that 
direction. 

The  going  was  extremely  rough  and  arduous 
and  caused  him  to  wonder  how  he  had  penetrated 
that  far  without  a  broken  neck.  The  way  was 
full  of  pitfalls,  and  several  times  he  paused 
abruptly  to  prevent  a  tumble  down  a  steep  bank 
or  over  some  sheer  drop  of  twenty  feet.  The 
walls  of  the  ravine  hid  the  sun  from  view  and 
caused  him  considerable  extra  labor.  Several 
times  he  was  compelled  to  climb  their  rough 
sides  to  obtain  his  bearings  and  then  drop  back 
to  continue  his  march. 

It  was  discouraging  work  and  very  slow.  Pres- 
ently he  gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job  and  prepared  to 
camp  for  the  night.  The  sun  had  sunk  below 
the  trees. 

As  Paul  made  up  his  mind  to  halt,  his  ear 
caught  a  low  grunt  resembling  the  hollow  boom 
of  a  bass-drum.  The  sound  changed  to  a  chick, 
chick,  repeated  slowly  many  times.  He  smiled 
to  himself.  Trumpeters!  Here  at  any  rate  was 
meat  for  his  supper. 

Advancing  cautiously,  he  caught  sight  of  sev- 
eral birds  moving  on  the  ground.  Mere  forms 
they  were,  for  their  purples  and  grays  blended 
so  with  the  shadows  that  only  their  outlines 
could  be  seen  as  they  stalked  past  on  their  thin, 
stiltlike  legs.  The  next  instant  one  fell  before 
his  gun  and  the  others  flew  squawking  and  rum- 
bling into  the  trees,  where  they  hid  themselves 
in  the  upper  branches. 

After  building  a  rough  shelter  against  a  con- 
venient rock,  he  examined  his  trophy.  Its  body 
was  about  the  size  of  a  white  Leghorn  hen,  but 
there  the  resemblance  stopped.  The  small  head 
was  mounted  on  a  long,  thin  neck,  such  as  is 
found  on  a  curlew,  but  with  a  short  bill.  The 
legs  were  long  and  heron-like,  causing  the  trum- 
peter to  stand  about  eighteen  inches  above  the 
ground.  Though  purely  a  forest-living  bird, 
with  no  love  for  the  marshes  or  water,  it  is  really 
an  aberrant  stork. 

That  evening  the  lost  boy  roasted  the  trum- 
peter over  a  fire  and  pronounced  it  excellent.  As 
he  had  no  blanket,  he  accumulated  a  large  store 
of  wood  against  the  coolness  of  the  night,  and 
lay  down  on  his  bed  of  leaves.  Presently,  tired 
as  he  was,  he  slept. 

He  was  awakened  some  hours  later  by  the 
baying  of  a  hound  close  by.  Hurriedly  tossing 
some  wood  on  the  fire,  he  seized  his  gun  and 
crouched  by  the  blaze. 

Again  came  the  resonant  sound,  and  was  echoed 
from  all  about  him.  Paul  set  his  jaws  together 
and  made  ready  for  the  attack.  Evidently  a  full 
pack  was  running  and  would  be  upon  him  directly. 
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More  fuel  was  added  to  the  blaze,  causing  the 
light  to  spread  many  yards  through  the  jungle. 
He  could  hear  the  hissing  of  bats  and  the  swishing 
of  their  wings  outside  the  circle  of  light,  but  was 
bothered  little  by  them.  From  far  off  came  a 
muffled  serenade  by  howlers.  But  it  was  the 
wild  echoes  around  him  which  caused  the  roots 
of  his  hair  to  tingle. 

The  baying  continued,  but  drew  no  closer. 
He  was  relieved  by  this,  but  kept  an  active  watch. 

Suddenly  a  howl  came  from  overhead !  What 
was  that?  The  hounds  up  a  tree?  Impossible! 
Perhaps  it  came  from  the  top  of  the  rock.  No; 
it  was  in  that  sapling  by  the  fire. 

He  drew  a  sigh  of  relief.  It  could  n't  be  dogs 
if  that  was  the  case.  But  they  must  be  some 
other  kind  of  terrible  animal,  cats  probably! 
That  was  even  worse. 

For  an  hour  the  noise  continued,  sometimes 
approaching,  sometimes  receding,  all  but  the 
animals  in  the  sapling,  and  they  maintained  a 
continuous  uproar. 

Emboldened  at  length  by  their  evident  fear  of 
the  fire,  Paul  determined  to  discover  what  they 
were.  He  cast  another  armful  of  wood  on  the 
blaze,  and,  when  that  had  ignited  well,  advanced 
toward  the  sapling,  holding  his  gun  ready. 

To  his  astonishment,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
little  tree.  He  could  see  its  entire  outline  in  the 
firelight.  There  was  no  dark  mass  crouching 
among  its  small  branches,  and  no  yellow  eyes 
gleamed  down  at  him.  But  the  creature  was 
there;  he  could  hear  it ! 

With  a  hesitating  movement  he  grasped  a  low- 
branch  and  drew  the  sapling  down.  As  its  leafy 
head  neared  the  ground,  a  tiny  object  fell  from 
it  and  hopped  toward  the  fire.  An  instant  later 
he  held  it  in  his  hands.    It  was  a  frog! 

By  nine  o'clock  the  sun  had  risen  high  enough  for 
Paul  to  use  it  again  as  a  guide.  Refreshed  by  his 
sleep,  he  set  forth  in  high  spirits.  It  would  not 
take  long  to  reach  camp  now. 

An  hour  of  travel  brought  him  to  a  stream 
down  which  he  blithely  turned.  This,  no  doubt, 
would  lead  him  to  the  creek  and  thence  to  the 
bateau.  He  would  explain  how  matters  stood 
with  Fred  and  the  crippled  Indian,  and  a  ham- 
mock would  be  sent  at  once. 

The  sun  crept  slowly  to  its  meridian  and 
passed  toward  the  west.  Doubts  commenced  to 
enter  the  boy's  mind.  Why  had  he  not  come  to 
the  creek?  Surely  he  had  traveled  far  enough. 
Moreover,  he  was  hungry.  Two  hours  more  of 
t  he  stream  and  he  sat  down,  disheartened.  There 
could  be  no  dodging  the  question  now;  the  brook 
did  not  lead  to  the  creek ! 

(To  be  coi 


Paul  was  dismayed,  but  not  panic-stricken  as 
on  the  previous  day.  He  apparently  was  lost 
beyond  recovery,  but  took  the  matter  philosophic- 
ally, and  cast  about  for  ways  to  extricate  him- 
self. For  the  past  five  hours  his  direction  had 
been  about  due  west.  Why  he  had  not  come 
upon  the  creek,  which  ran  north  and  south,  he 
could  not  understand.  But  the  fact  remained 
that  he  had  not;  and  now  what  was  he  to  do? 

01  a  certainty  the  camp  was  aroused  by  this 
time  and  all  were  searching  for  the  missing  hun- 
ters. He  had  little  worry  concerning  the  welfare 
of  Fred  and  his  companion;  Jack  or  one  of  the 
Indians  would  pick  up  Wa'na's  trail  and  soon 
locate  them.  As  for  himself  it  was  a  different 
matter;  he  had  left  no  trail.  But  why  had  he 
not? 

The  boy  snapped  his  fingers  in  vexation  with 
himself.  If  he  had  blazed  his  way  as  he  came, 
one  of  the  Indians  sooner  or  later  was  bound  to 
have  run  across  it.  His  mind  was  made  up,.  He 
would  remain  where  he  was,  build  himself  a  camp, 
and  run  trails  out  in  several  directions  on  the 
chance  that  they  would  be  discovered  by  the 
searchers. 

An  accounting  of  his  ammunition  showed  that 
he  still  had  twelve  cartridges  left,  sufficient  to 
last  several  days.  He  had  matches  and  a  hunt- 
ing-knife. So  it  was  with  a  comparatively  light 
heart  that  he  constructed  a  shelter  in  a  cleared 
space  on  the  bank  of  the  stream. 

When  that  was  completed,  it  was  nearly  four 
o'clock,  and  he  felt  more  hungry'  than  ever.  His 
last  meal  had  consisted  of  a  meager  breakfast 
on  the  remnants  of  the  trumpeter.  A  hunt  for 
food  was  in  order,  and  he  set  out  with  the  idea 
of  walking  for  an  hour  directly  away  from  camp, 
and  then  back  over  the  same  trail.  As  may  be 
judged,  his  path  was  closely  marked  every  few 
feet  with  broken  twigs  and  uprooted  bushes.  He 
could  take  no  chances  of  getting  lost  again. 

As  fortune  would  have  it,  he  saw  no  game 
worthy  of  his  limited  supply  of  ammunition  until 
the  return  journey.  He  was  passing  beneath  a 
tree  heavily  draped  with  fig- vines,  when  a  loud 
roar,  like  the  bellow  of  a  bull,  greeted  him  from 
its  branches.  Hastily  looking  up,  he  was  greeted 
by  a  strange  sight.  Two  male  howling  monkeys 
were  in  the  throes  of  battle  on  a  lower  limb. 

Fascinated,  Paul  watched  them  for  the  space 
of  five  minutes.  Then  hunger  recalled  him  to 
action,  and  not  waiting  to  see  the  outcome  of  the 
battle,  he  fired. 

One  of  the  combatants  fell,  and  staggering  un- 
der its  weight,  Paul  soon  reached  his  camp.  That 
night  he  tasted  roast  monkey  for  the  first  time 
and  enjoyed  its  sweetish  flavor. 

eluded) 


EVERYTHING  FAILED 


Early  one  morning  in  our  house  in  Jamaica  I 
was  awakened  by  a  loud  "Meow!  meow!"  I  looked 
out  of  my  window.  There,  on  the  tall  tree  which 
grows  in  the  back  yard,  was  a  cat. 

I  left  for  college  and  thought  nothing  about  it. 
When  I  returned,  however, 
the  tree  was  surrounded  by 
all  of  the  women  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, who  were  trying  to 
lure  the  cat  down  with  pans 
of  milk  and  vain  cries  of 
"Kitty,  kitty!"  And  at  in- 
tervals came  that  loud  wail, 
"Meow!  meow!" 

Three  days  of  suffering 
passed.  Finally,  I  was  chosen 
to  go  to  the  authorities  and 
have  them  bring  down  that 
cat.  I  went  to  the  society 
with  the  long  name — the  So- 
ciety for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals.  After  I 
had  told  my  story,  the  official 
said,  "Fill  out  this  form  in 
triplicate."  It  was  a  very 
long  form,  but  I  patiently 
filled  it  out. 

Then  he  asked,  "Has  it  affected  your  nerves?" 

"Yes,  it  's  affected  the  nerves  of  the  whole 
neighborhood!" 

"Then  you  have  come  to  the  wrong  place.  Go 
to  the  board  of  health." 

I  went  to  the  board  of  health.  Again  I  was 
asked  if  my  nerves  had  been  affected. 

"Well,  call  it  that,  if  you  want  to;  anything  to 
get  the  cat  down." 


EDWARD  ROCHIE  HARDY 


"Fill  out  this  form  in  duplicate,  then  take  one 
copy  to  the  fire  department  and  they  Ml  send  over 
a  man  with  a  ladder." 

Then  I  betook  myself  to  a  fire  department 
station.   The  first  man  to  whom  I  gave  my  paper 
looked  at  it  from  all  sides  and 
then  handed  it  over  to  his 
superior. 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "you  've 
made  a  mistake.  You  should 
take  this  to  the  — th  precinct 
police  station." 

I  went  to  the  — th  precinct 
police  station.  They  told 
me  that  I  must  go  to  the  sta- 
tion of  my  own  precinct,  two 
miles  away.  I  went  there. 
After  I  had  filled  out  another 
form,  they  said  they  would 
send  over  a  workman. 

Three  hours  later  a  great 
big  burly  Irishman  arrived 
with  a  ladder  and  a  pistol 
and  said  the  police  had  sent 
him  over  to  shoot  the  cat. 
That  was  n't  what  I  wanted, 
but  the  cat  had  better  be 
shot  than  die  of  starvation.  I  showed  the  Irish- 
man into  the  back  yard. 

He  placed  his  ladder  against  the  tree  and 
was  about  to  mount  when  he  saw  that  the  cat 
was  black. 

"Begorra,"  he  said,  "if  I  kill  that  cat,  it  '11 
haunt  me  for  seven  years."    I  was  in  despair. 

Just  then  the  cat  slowly  walked  down  the  tree 
and  disappeared. 

Edward  Rochie  Hardv. 


FANCY  FREE— THE  AVIATOR'S  TRIBUTE 

By  BERNARD  CLARKE 


Above  the  busy  world  I  go, 
My  wings  flash  in  the  sun, 

The  cross-wires  whistle  in  the  breeze- 
My  plane  and  I  are  one. 

We  pass  a  home-bound  flock  of  geese- 

They  swerve  to  let  us  by; 
We  laugh  to  see  men  toil  below, 

My  sturdy  "ship"  and  I. 

In  all  the  seasons  of  the  year 
We  frisk  about  the  skyway; 


While  man  runs  out  his  meager  race 
Below,  on  dusty  highway. 

Up,  up,  my  good  bird  soars  aloft! 

For  altitude  she  's  frantic! 
While  in  the  distance  far  I  see 

The  heaving  old  Atlantic. 

Above  the  busy  world  I  '11  go, 

A  daring  race  I  '11  run. 
Till  the  grim  Reaper  calls  to  me, 

My  plane  and  I  are  one. 
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By  DAVID  Q.  HAMMOND 


"George  Usher!  How  many  times  must  I  tell 
you  to  stop  that  mournful  whistle?  You  will 
drive  me  insane!" 

"Oh,  Mother,  can't  I  even  whistle?  I  can't 
have  a  wheel;  I  can't  have  anything!" 

"Don't  say  that,  son.  Father  and  I  try  very 
hard  to  give  you  all  we  can.  The  necessities  cost 
so  much  nowadays  that  we  have  very  little  left 
to  buy  such  things,  much  as  we  should  like  to  do 
so." 

"Dad  had  a  wheel  when  he  was  my  age." 

"I  know  it,  son,"  said  Mrs.  Usher,  rubbing  her 
hand  through  his  tousled  hair.  "I  wish  with  all 
my  heart  that  you  could  have  one,  too,  but  I  don't 
see  how  you  can.    Did  you  fill  the  wood-box?" 

"Yes,  Mother." 

George  ran  out  of  the  house  and  threw  himself 
on  the  ground  beneath  the  big  pippimtree,  back 
of  the  house.  Tears  of  disappointment  welled 
up  in  his  eyes  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do.  His 
heart  had  been  set  on  a  brand-new  blue  "by-ke" 
that  stood  in  the  window  of  the  hardware  store. 
It  was  a  perfect  beauty,  with  its  motor-cycle 
handle-bars,  its  stripped  mud-guards,  an  electric 
headlight,  and  a  baggage-carrier  in  the  rear. 
Father  said  that  the  fifty  dollars  it  cost  was  more 
than  he  could  afford.  If  only  George  could  earn 
the  money  himself!  But  it  did  seem  like  a  great 
deal  when  you  thought  of  earning  it. 

George  had  no  appetite  for  supper,  but  Mother 
shook  her  head  when  Father  was  about  to  ques- 
tion him.  Uncle  John,  his  mother's  brother, 
dropped  in  to  see  them  in  the  evening,  as  he 
wanted  to  talk  business  with  Mr.  Usher.  George 
sat  in  one  corner  of  the  living-room  with  his 
history  before  him,  but  his  mind  was  on  the  win- 
dow of  the  hardware  store. 

"What  was  the  best  business  proposition  you 
ever  had,  John?"  Mr.  Usher  asked  after  awhile. 

Uncle  John  laughed.    "The  very  best  was  when 
I  was  George's  age." 

George  looked  up  all  attention  on  hearing  his 
name  mentioned. 

"We  had  a  small  chicken-house  in  the  back 
yard,  but  no  chickens.  One  day  I  asked  Father  if 
I  might  have  some,  and  he  agreed.  That  was  my 
first  and  best  venture,  for  I  could  n't  lose.  Father 
bought  the  chickens,  paid  for  the  feed,  paid  me 
for  the  eggs,  and  I  ate  them.  Now  you  can't 
beat  that,  can  you?" 

"No,  I  can't,"  laughed  Mr.  Usher;  "but  did  n't 
your  father  soon  tire  of  that?" 

"Yes— he  did.    But  not  until  after  I  was  well 


started.  Then  I  was  able  to  buy  my  own  feed 
with  what  I  received  from  the  eggs  and  chickens 
I  sold.  I  took  all  the  extra  ones  to  the  store.  I 
made  real  money  from  them.  Every  week  I 
put  a  little  more  in  my  bank,  and  eggs  were  cheap 
in  those  days,  too." 
t  "Dad,  may  I  keep  chickens?"  George  broke 
in,  all  excitement.  "We  have  a  place  for  them, 
and  I  '11  take  care  of  them  and  tend  the  garden! 
too.  You  '11  never  have  to  show  me  the  weeds, 
either,  if  only  you  '11  let  me  keep  chickens." 

"We  '11  see,  son.  It  means  a  great  deal  of  work, 
and  we  must  n't  start  something  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  finish.  I  '11  let  you  know  next  Monday, 
George." 

George  knew  what  his  father  said  was  final ;  and 
although  he  was  too  excited  for  sleep  that  night, 
he  did  n't  mention  the  subject  again.  On  Satur- 
day, however,  he  spent  most  of  the  day  in  the 
chicken-house,  cleaning  and  scrubbing  and  white- 
washing. 

.  When  he  came  home  from  school  on  Monday, 
his  father  met  him  at  the  gate. 

"Come  out  back,  son,"  he  said,  leading  the  way 
to  the  little  house.  He  opened  the  door,  and 
there,  scratching  away  in  the  straw,  were  ten  of 
the  purest  white,  white-Leghorn  pullets  you  ever 
saw.    George  was  beside  himself  with  delight. 

"Oh,  Dad,  thank  you  ever  so  much!  Oh 
Mother!"  he  called. 

But  his  mother  was  right  behind  him  and  an- 
swered, "Come  and  see  what  we  have  in  the 
kitchen." 

He  ran  on  ahead.  As  he  opened  the  kitchen 
door  the  cheep-cheep-cheep  that  greeted  him  told 
him  that  baby  chicks  were  there.  Sure  enough, 
in  a  big  cardboard  carton  behind  the  stove  were 
an  even  hundred  fluffy  little  yellow  balls.  He 
was  speechless  with  excitement;  but  when  Father 
opened  the  book  of  instructions  for  the  amateur 
poultryman,  which  had  been  sent  by  the  hatchery 
from  which  the  chicks  had  been  bought,  George 
turned  to  look  over  his  father's  shoulder.  As 
they  studied  the  book  together,  it  was  hard  to 
decide  which  was  the  bigger  boy,  and  the  mother 
was  as  interested  as  they. 

Hovers  for  the  youngsters  were  easily  and 
quickly  made  from  cheese-boxes  by  cutting  a 
little  door  at  the  bottom,  so  that  they  might  run 
in  and  out.  Three  nails  were  driven  in  the  side 
of  each  box  about  three  inches  from  the  bottom, 
and  wire  hoops  were  made  to  fit  the  inside  of  the 
box  and  rest  on  these  nails. 
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"GEORGE  WITH  HIS  HISTORY  BEFORE  HIM,  BUT  HIS  MIND  ON  THE  WINDOW  OF  THE  HARDWARE  STORE" 


"Now,  Mother,  if  you  will  sew  some  old  flannel 
on  the  hoops  for  us,  so  that  it  will  drop  down  on 
the  backs  of  the  little  fellows,  we  will  keep  them 
snug  and  warm." 

"Will  that  keep  them  warm,  Father?" 

"Yes.  The  heat  of  their  bodies  against  each 
other  will  be  enough,  for  we  will  bring  them  into 
the  kitchen  at  night." 

George  did  not  need  to  be  called  in  the  morning. 
He  was  the  first  one  up,  and  glad  indeed  to  find 
that  the  chicks  had  passed  the  night  successfully. 
After  breakfast  he  gave  them  some  hard-boiled 
egg,  chopped  fine,  and  bread-crumbs,  and  plenty 
of  sour  milk  to  drink.  It  was  a  joy  to  watch  the 
little  fellows  tap  away  at  the  food  and  stand 
around  the  saucers  of  milk,  throwing  their  little 
heads  far  back  as  they  drank.  As  it  was  best  to 
feed  them  every  three  hours,  Mother  volunteered 
to  tend  them  while  George  was  at  school.  I 
really  think  she  enjoyed  them  quite  as  much  as 
George  and  Father.    In  fact,  I  am  sure  she  did. 

One  afternoon,  George  was  delighted  to  find 
an  egg  in  one  of  the  nests.  The  next  day  he 
found  three,  then  two,  and  the  next,  six.  From 
then  on,  not  a  day  passed  that  he  did  not  have 
some  eggs  to  mark  down  in  the  ledger  Father  had 
given  him  for  his  accounts. 

School  was  soon  over,  and  George  was  delighted 
with  the  prospect  of  having  more  time  to  spend 
with  his  pets.  Nor  did  he  forget  his  promise  to 
his  father  about  caring  for  the  large  family  gar- 
den.   It  was  fun  to  dig  in  the  garden  with  his 


flock  of  little  chickens  around  him  as  they  followed 
his  hoe  along  the  rows,  picking  up  the  bugs  and 
worms.  Never  before  had  the  garden  been  so 
well  kept.  They  had  far  more  vegetables  than 
they  could  use  themselves,  and  one  day  his  father 
told  him  that  he  might  sell  the  extra  vegetables 
and  have  the  money  for  his  bank. 

Gradually  his  savings  grew.  Nearer  and 
nearer  seemed  that  wheel  that  Father  and 
Mother  thought  he  had  forgotten.  With  the 
ten-dollar  gold-piece  Uncle  John  had  given  him 
for  Christmas,  he  had  nineteen  dollars  in  the 
bank — nearly  half  enough ! 

One  morning,  as  he  was  coming  back  from  an 
errand  for  Mother,  he  met  Uncle  John. 

"Will  you  give  your  mother  this  birthday  gift 
for  me?"  he  said,  holding  out  a  small  package. 

"Is  this  Mother's  birthday?" 

"It  sure  is.    Did  n't  you  know  it?" 

"I  'd  forgotten,  Uncle  John.  Of  course  I  will 
give  it  to  her.  When  are  you  coming  over  to  see 
my  chickens  again?" 

"I  '11  be  over  soon,"  said  his  uncle,  as  he  nodded 
a  good-by. 

On  his  way  home,  George  thought  of  all  the 
help  his  mother  had  given  him  in  caring  for  his 
chickens  and  how  neatly  she  had  arranged  the 
vegetables  for  him.  "Mother  has  been  awfully 
good  to  me,"  he  said.  "I  wonder  if  it  would 
please  her  if  I  bought  a  birthday  gift  for  her." 
x\utomatically,  his  footsteps  turned  toward  the 
hardware  store.    "I  guess  1  '11  ask  Mr.  Elting 
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what  Mother  might  like,"  he  thought,  as  he 
gazed  longingly  at  the  blue  byke. 

As  he  entered  the  store  Mr.  Elting  smiled  from 
behind  the  counter  and  said,  "Well,  young  man, 
do  you  want  that  bicycle?" 

"Yes,  I  want  it  some  day,  but  not  now,  Mr. 
Elting.  This  is  Mother's  birthday,  and  I  want 
something  for  her.    I  wonder  what  she  'd  like?" 

"Here  is  a  nice  hreless  cooker  that  she  has  al- 
ways admired,  George,"  the  storekeeper  said 
laughingly,  enjoying  his  joke  immensely;  "or 
would  you  prefer  a  nice  bread -knife?" 

"How  much  is  the  cooker?" 

"Fifteen  dollars." 

"D-d-did  Mother  say  she  would  like  one?" 

"Yes,  George,  she  was  admiring  it  only  yester- 
day. But  don't  think  about  it,  my  boy;  it 's  too 
expensive.  I  was  only  joking.  We  have  some 
dandy  new  bread-knives  that  are  just  the  thing." 

George  took  a  long,  lingering  look  at  the  blue 
byke  and  then  turned  to  Mr.  Elting.  "Will  you 
send  up  that  cooker  this  afternoon?"  he  said. 
"I  '11  come  right  back  with  the  money."  And  he 
ran  out  of  the  store  before  Mr.  Elting  had  re- 
covered from  his  astonishment. 

After  taking  the  necessary  money  from  his 
bank,  George  ran  back  to  the  store.  It  was  a 
proud  boy  who  passed  the  window,  with  head  up, 


saying  to  himself,  "I  don't  want  the  old  wheel, 
anyway!"  He  laid  his  money  on  the  counter; 
nor  could  he  resist  telling  Mr.  Elting,  as  he 
pocketed  his  receipt,  "I  earned  part  of  that  myself." 

Mother  was  the  proud  one  that  night,  but 
George  could  not  understand  why  she  cried  when 
she  met  Father  at  the  door. 

A  few  days  later,  his  father  asked  George  to 
come  out  into  the  garden  with  him.  As  they 
were  walking  up  and  down  the  rows,  Mr.  Usher 
noticed  an  enormous  tomato  on  one  of  the  vines. 

"What  have  you  here,  son?" 

"Is  n't  that  a  beauty,  Father?  And  have  you 
noticed  the  cauliflower?" 

"Why,  no,  1  have  n't,"  Mr.  Usher  replied. 
Later,  when  they  had  finished  inspecting  the 
garden  he  said,  "You  Ye  done  well,  son.  Chick- 
ens and  a  garden  make  a  good  combination.  We 
have  never  had  one  like  this  before.  We  must 
place  an  exhibit  in  the  garden  show  next  week." 

With  his  father's  help  George  placed  his  entries 
in  the  show — a  fine  sight  it  was,  too,  made  up  of 
his  best  specimens.  All  the  town  was  there,  and 
many  were  the  cries  of  wonderment  bestowed  on 
the  mammoth  tomato.  Great  was  his  delight 
when  he  learned  that  the  blue  ribbon  of  first  prize 
had  been  awarded  to  his  exhibit. 

While  he  was  gathering  up  his  produce  after 
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the  show  was  over  he  heard  a  voice  behind  him 
say,  "Here  is  the  young  man  who  grew  that 
tomato." 

George  turned.  There  was  Mr.  Elting  and  a 
strange  gentleman  beside  him.  "This  is  Mr. 
Castle,  the  seed  man,  George,"  he  said. 

George  shook  hands  heartily,  but  acknowledged 
Mr.  Castle's  compliments  to  him  on  his  success 
with  some  embarrassment. 

"Young  man,  that  is  the  handsomest  tomato  I 
have  ever  seen.  As  it  is  our  business  to  obtain 
such  prizes  for  our  stock,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  offer  you  fifty  dollars  for  that  splendid  speci- 
men, and  all  the  seed  you  can  use  next  year." 

"Do  you  mean  that  you  are  offering  me  five 
dollars  for  one  tomato?"  stammered  George,  who 
thought  he  had  misunderstood  the  sum  named. 

"Not  five,  but  fifty.  It  will  be  worth  more  than 
that  to  us  for  advertising,  as  Mr.  Elting  tells  me 
it  was  grown  from  our  seed." 

George  was  speechless  for  a  moment,  but,  at 
Mr.  Elting's  suggestion,  gladly  accepted  the 
offer.  With  fifty  dollars  in  his  pocket,  he  ran 
straight  for  the  hardware  store.  All  his  longing 
for  the  bicycle  had  returned  in  full  force;  his  face 
glowed  in  anticipation.    As  he  neared  the  store 


he-  strained  his  eyes  at  the  window.  1 1  was 
empty!  With  a  sinking  heart,  he  entered  the 
store  and  asked  the  clerk  for  the  wheel. 

"Mr.  Elting  sold  it  this  morning,  George;  I  'm 
awfully  sorry.    But  we  have  others  just  as  good." 

"I  don't  want  any  just  as  good,"  said  George, 
unable  to  conceal  his  disappointment.  No  won- 
der, after  waiting  so  long  without  being  able  to 
buy  it;  and  now,  when  he  had  the  money,  the 
wheel  was  gone !  He  walked  slowly  home.  What 
good  was  the  money  in  his  pocket?  It  would  not 
buy  him  the  one  thing  he  wanted. 

As  he  came  into  the  house,  his  mother  called, 
"Is  that  you,  George?" 

"Yes,  Mother." 

"Did  you  feed  the  chickens?" 

"No,  Mother." 

"It  will  soon  be  dark.  You  had  better  hurry." 
He  walked  slowly  out  the  back  door,  his  eyes 
dejectedly  on  the  ground.  When  he  finally 
looked  up  he  gave  a  whoop  of  joy.  What  was 
that  leaning  against  the  chicken-house?  It  was 
the  blue  byke!  On  a  tag,  tied  to  the  handle-bars, 
was  written, 

"To  the  son  of  whom  we  are  so  proud. 
•    With  love  from  Mother  and  Father." 


H    t"'i  Si 
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WHAT  WAS  THAT  LEANING  AGAINST  THE  CHICKEN-HOUSE?     IT  WAS  THE  BLUE  BYKE!' 
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CHAPTER  IV 

KATHERINE  DOES  N't  CARE 

To  Katherine  Embury,  Mrs.  Ward's  invitation 
presented  a  simple  and  natural  solution  of  her 
difficulty,  and  she  accepted  it  without  scruple. 
Girls  had  stayed  at  her  mother's  on  as  slight 
acquaintance.  She  was  conscious  of  thinking,  in 
the  bustle  of  departure  the  next  morning,  it  was 
lucky  for  her  the  entire  household  was  not  going. 

Standing  a  bit  aloof  under  the  vines,  as  became 
a  stranger,  she  heard  Phil  say  to  Pat,  "Now  don't 
you  forget  what  I  told  you,  old  lady.  Previous 
engagement  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  It 's  up  to 
you  to  manage  somehow."  And  Pat  had  replied : 
"Oh,  I  '11  try.    You  know  I  '11  do  my  best,  Phil." 

This  was  Greek  to  Katherine,  who,  neverthe- 
less, quietly  moved  a  step  or  two  farther  away; 
but  she  could  not  help  seeing  Nick  dash  up  with  a 
silky  brown  puppy,  which  he  bundled  unceremoni- 
ously into  his  sister's  arms,  nor  help  hearing  a  few 
words:  " — homesick  at  Stone's — you  see  to  him. 
Take  him  back  when — you  know,  if — " 

Then  Marian  and  Aunt  Ida  came  out,  and 
everybody  kissed  Mrs.  Ward,  and  Marian  clung 
to  her  in  a  seesaw  of  tears  and  expectancy,  while 
Mr.  Ward's  deep  voice  adjured,  "Hurry  up,  peo- 
ple; trains  wait  for  no  man — or  woman,  either." 
"Never  go  into  the  water  unless  Father  or  Aunt 
Ida  says  you  may,"  Katherine  heard  Mrs.  Ward 
counsel.  "Do  just  as  Aunt  Ida  says,  dear,  and  be 
sure  to  write  me  everything  that  happens.  Now 
run  along,  sweetheart.  She  's  coming,  Father." 
There  they  went,  streaming  helter-skelter  down 
the  path  and  out  into  the  street,  turning  half-way 
to  the  corner  to  wave  at  the  figures  they  had  left. 
It  was  all  very  intimate  and  warm  and  important, 
curiously  important,  somehow.  Turning  quickly, 
Katherine  surprised  Pat's  eyes  full  of  tears. 

Pat  caught  the  astonished  glance,  blushed,  cov- 
ered her  tears  with  a  wry  little  smile,  and  dropped, 
puppy  in  hand,  to  the  veranda  steps. 
"Come,  let  's  play  with  him." 


Katherine  sank  down  beside  her.  "You  care 
a  lot  about  their  going,  don't  you?" 

"Why,  of  course,"  said  Pat.  "I  'm  daffy  over 
the  boys.  You  know  how  it  is.  You  have  a 
brother  yourself." 

Katherine  remembered  the  unconcern  with 
which  she  and  Don  viewed  each  other's  move- 
ments, and  Pat  went  on: 

"I  remember  him  as  an  awfully  nice  boy. 
Pretty  bossy  with  the  goats,  but  I  guess  you  have 
to  be  bossy  with  goats.  You  must  hate  to  have 
him  'way  out  there  in  Wyoming." 

"Of  course,  it  is  rather  far,"  Katherine  acknowl- 
edged. 

"And  when  they  are  away  'most  all  the  year  in 
college,  the  way  the  boys  are— Don  's  in  college, 
is  n't  he?" 

"A  sophomore— no,  a  junior,  since  last  week." 

"Phil  's  a  junior,  too.  It  nearly  killed  me  the 
first  year.  He  and  I  had  always  been  such  chums. 
And  to  have  him  away—  Then  last  year  Fred 
went  too.  When  Nick  goes,  I  don't  know  what  I 
shall  do.  He  has  one  more  year  in  high,  thank 
goodness.    Is  Don  as  nice  as  he  used  to  be?" 

"Oh  yes." 

"He  was  a  good-looking  little  boy." 

"I  think  you  would  call  him  good-looking  now  " 

"Tall?" 

"Six  feet,  one  and  a  half." 
"Jolly!    I  like  'em  tall." 

"He  is  broad,  too.  Plays  football,  you  know. 
Made  his  letter  last  year.  They  put  him  in  for 
four  minutes  of  play  in  the  last  game." 

"I  know  how  you  felt.  Proud!  Well  rather! 
Were  you  there  yourself?" 

"Oh  no,  I —  He  did  n't  tell  us  he  was  going  to 
play." 

"Modest.  That  's  good,  too.  Do  you  know, 
you  're  a  wonderful  girl,  Katherine  Embury." 

"I  wonder  what  you  mean  by  that." 

"You  're  modest,  too.  If  I  were  telling  some- 
body about  Phil—  Well!" 

A  faint  flush  mounted  in  the  guest's  cheeks. 
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Pat's  tongue  raced  on.  "But  then,  of  course, 
I  have  three,  so  I  have  a  right  to  be  three  times 
as  proud,  and  maybe  it 's  excusable  when  you  are 
three  times  a  thing  to  show  it  a  little.  Only  I 
know  if  I  had  just  Phil,  I  'd  never  be  able  to  act 
modest  about  him.  But  there!  I  can't  sit  here 
all  the  morning,  can  you?  I  simply  must  do  some- 
thing strenuous." 

"Anything  you  like." 

"Tennis?" 

"Very  jolly,  thank  you." 

"Good!    There  's  a  court  on  the  next  street. 
You  like  a  rather  hea\y  racket,  don't  you?" 
"Fairly  heavy." 
"I  thought  so." 

On  the  way  to  the  closet  under  the  stairs  to 
choose  rackets  they  passed  the  room  where  Mrs. 
Ward  sat  at  a  desk.  _  ( 

"I  am  writing  your  mother,  Kathenne,  she 
called  softly.  "I  am  asking  her  to  trust  me  with 
her  daughter." 

Katherine  smiled  into  the  strong,  gentle  face. 
"I  know  she  will."  Then  she  leaned  forward  and 
her  gray  eyes  looked  straight  into  the  dark  ones. 
"Please  do  not  let  my  coming  be  a  nuisance.  I 
noticed  Patricia  doing  things  for  you,  helping 
about  the  house.  Won't  you  let  me  do  things, 
too?" 

"Indeed  I  will."  Pat's  mother  bent  swiftly 
and  kissed  the  delicate  cheek.  "I  shall  feel  that 
I  have  two  daughters  at  home  now."  . 

"Oh,  thank  you!"  The  girl's  face  warmed 
under  the  caress.    ' 'We  were  going  to  play  tennis, 

but—"  ,  . 

"I  am  glad  of  that.  It  will  help  Pat  forget  for 
a  while  how  much  she  is  missing  her  brothers." 

Thoughtfully  Katherine  joined  Pat  in  the  hall. 

"Here  are  the  boys',"  said  Pat,  "and  Father's 
racket,  and  mine.  Which  will  you  have?  I  can 
use  one  of  the  boys'  just  as  well  if  you  like  mine 
best." 

"So  can  I,"  said  Katherine,  testing  the  rackets. 

Thereupon  they  proceeded  to  the  tennis-court 
on  the  next  street,  and  the  ache  at  Pat's  heart 
rapidly  diminished  under  the  necessity  of  putting 
all  her  strength  and  skill  into  the  game. 

"I  shall  get  to  be  rather  fancy  if  I  play  much 
with  you,"  she  told  Katherine,  after  the  set. 
"Nick's  game  is  n't  much  better  than  mine,  but 
Phil  is  a  crackerjack,  and  Fred  plays  almost  as 
well.  I  did  n't  have  them  till  a  week  ago  to  pull 
up  my  play.  Now  what  shall  we  do  this  after- 
noon?" 

"Oh,  anything.    It  won't  matter." 
"Don't  say  that.    Of  course  it  matters." 
"Does  it?"  Katherine  regarded  the  other  girl 
smilingly.    "How  excited  you  get  over  things!" 
"I  know  it,"  ruefully.    "But  I 'd  rather  get  ex- 


cited than  not  care—  Honestly,  does  n't  it  mat- 
ter to  you  what  we  do  this  afternoon?" 

"No.    Does  it  to  you — really?" 

"Most  certainly  it  does.  It  matters  tremend- 
ously to  me  every  minute  of  the  day  what  I  do. 
I  expect  you  're  like  that,  too.  You  meant,  did 
n't  you,  that  you  had  n't  decided  yet  what  to 
want  to  do?  You  were  waiting  for  me  to  suggest 
something.  Or  perhaps  you  were  just  being 
polite." 

An  impulse  stirred  Katherine,  the  impulse  to 
explore,  to  question.  "I  meant  what  I  said,"  she 
told  Pat,  simply.  "I  like  well  enough  to  do  a 
great  many  things.  I  liked  to  play  tennis  this 
morning.  I  should  have  liked  equally  well  to  do 
something  else.  Is  n't  that,  after  all,  the  way  you 
feel?" 

Pat's  laugh  bubbled  to  her  lips.  "Oh,  dear  no! 
Of  course  I  know  I  exaggerate  more  or  less  when  I 
talk,  but,  making  all  possible  allowances,  that 
description  would  n't  fit  me  at  all." 

"Do  you  really  love  tennis?" 

"Well,  yes,  I  do.  Not,  of  course,  as  I  love 
Nick—  But,  yes,  I  love  it.  And  I  loathe  croquet. 
That 's  the  difference.  Of  course,  everybody  has 
choices." 

"Have  they?"  Katherine  meditated. 

"How  do  you  put  it  when  you  want  something 
terribly?"  Pat  inquired. 

"Why,  I  don't.    Do  you?" 

Incredulity  looked  out  of  the  brown  face.  "I 
beg  your  pardon,  but  you  can't  possibly  have 
meant  what  you  said." 

It  was  Katherine's  turn  to  be  surprised.  "I 
don't  think  I  understand  you.  Most  girls  have 
stopped  'wanting  things  terribly'  when  they  get 
to  be  as  old  as  we  are." 

"None  of  the  girls  I  know  have  stopped.  I  can 
think  of  a  dozen  things  this  minute— well,  half  a 
dozen  anyway,  one  in  particular — that  I  want 

terribly." 

"Really?    That 's  funny,  is  n't  it!" 

"Don't  you  want  anything— enough  to  cry  for 
it?"  The  question  pushed  in  astonished  wonder 
past  Pat's  lips. 

"No,"  said  Katherine,  still  smiling. 

Under  the  scrutiny  of  the  gray  eyes,  the  wonder 
in  Pat's  face  changed  to  horror;  the  horror,  to 
something  else,  faint  and  indefinable,  that  Kather- 
ine could  not  name. 

"Did  n't  you  ever?"  Pat  persisted,  regardless 
of  manners. 

Katherine  wrinkled  her  delicate  brows  in  an 
effort  to  remember.  She  had  an  odd  feeling 
that  her  self-respect  was  at  stake,  without  at  all 
understanding  why  it  should  be  so. 

"Not  since  I  was  eight,"  she  said,  "and  there 
was  a  doll  that  I  could  not  have.    It  belonged  to 
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anotherlittle  girl,  and  Mother  could  not  find  its 
double. 

'Then  you  did  n't  want  the  right  things,"  Pat 
said,  with  conviction,  "or  else  you  got  them  all  " 
'Oh  yes,  I  got  them." 
"Oh,  you  poor  dear!    I  'm  so  sorry." 
The  indefinable  thing  was  quite  clear  now  shin- 
ing compassionately  out  of  Pat's  liquid  brown 
eyes.    Katherine  recognized  it  at  last  with  a 
start  of  incredulity.    Pity!    A  strange  feeling 

pT?  wl  thlgir1'  a  faint  wave  of  repugnance 
my:  Why  should  any  one  pity  her?  Bewil- 
dered resentment  stirred  in  Katherine's  heart. 

"Oh,  I  am  so  sorry,"  Pat's  warm  friendly  voice 
was  saying.    "It  must  be  perfectly  dreadful  to 
teel  that  way— not  to  care  about  things.    Why  I 
—I  would  n't  want  to  be  alive  if  I  could  n't  care 
it  s  glorious  to  want  a  thing  so  much  that  you 
fairly  ache  with  wanting  it,  to  hope  and  plan  and 
dream  and  contrive  and  then  to  have  it  come 
true-    Oh,  it  's  glorious!    To  want  a  thing  so 
hard  that  it  seems  as  though  you  might  die  of 
wanting,  even  if  you  don't  get  it— that 's  not  so 
glorious,  but  I  don't  believe  I 'd  be  willing  to  miss 
it.    It  must  be  so  dull  not  to  want  things!"  The 
words  came  out  with  a  little  explosive  spurt 

"Perhaps  it  is  dull,"  Katherine  acknowledged 
She  had  never  thought  of  her  life  in  such  terms 
but,  in  contrast  with  this  vivid  experience,  her 
own  sensations  seemed  colorless  and  drab.  "I 
had  thought  all  girls  were  like  that.  If  not,  I 
must  be  queer." 

The  conversation,  punctuated  by  frequent  halts 
had  brought  them  at  last  to  the  home  gate' 
Now,  as  they  turned,  a  girl's  voice  hailed  them 
W  hy,  Pat  Ward !  You  're  the  last  person  I  ex- 
pected to  see.  What  in  the  world  are  you  doing 
here?    I  thought  you  had  started  for  camp." 

"Oh,  that  was  the  boys,  Carlotta,"  said  Pat 
quickly,  falling  a  step  behind  Katherine  and  ges- 
ticulating frantically  for  silence.  "They  went  off 
with  Father  this  morning.  Did  you  know  Kath- 
erine Embury  when  she  used  to  visit  Miss  Brunt? 
Carlotta  Hyde  lives  on  the  same  street  as  your 
aunt,  Katherine,  three  or  four  houses  away." 

All  of  a  sudden  Pat  had  become  tremendously 
concerned  to  keep  Katherine  from  discovering 
what  had  happened. 

"Do  you  know,  Mother,"  she  explained  that 
night,  "for  all  Katherine  is  so  pretty  and  sweet 
and  has  such  lovely  clothes  and  beautiful  manners 
and  such  a  fascinating  voice,  I  don't  believe  she 
is  very  happy." 

p         has  n't the  appearance  of  an  unhappy  girl, 

"Not  unhappy,  exactly— just  not  happy.  Any- 
way, I  'd  hate  to  have  her  find  out  she  had  inter- 
rupted our  summer." 
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THE  DISCOVERY 


It  was  inevitable  that  the  slip  should  occur 
Afterward,  Katherine  looked  back  on  a 
significant  happenings,  and  blamed  herself  for  her 
blindness  not  to  have  seen  their  meaning.  That 
the  meltable  did  not  happen  for  three  days  re- 
flects credit  on  Pat's  precautionary  measures. 

1  hen  there  was  a  garden-party.  The  fact  tha< 
it  was  a  garden-party  is  insignificant;  as  far  as  the 
disaster  was  concerned,  it  might  as  easily  have 
been  a  sewing-bee  or  a  luncheon  or  even  a  prayer- 
meeting.  Look  after  her  while  I  'm  serving  " 
Pat  had  warned  Carlotta,  "and  don't  let  anybody 
talk  to  her  about  our  summer  camp.  From  that 
they  would  be  sure  to  go  on  to  asking  if  she 
knew  when  Mother  and  I  are  going  up  and  why 
we  did  n  t  go  when  the  rest  went." 

But  who  could  avert  Daphne  Vane's  happy 
shout?  Daphne,  motoring  through  the  town  that 
had  been  her  home  a  year  ago,  had  been  swept 
mto  the  garden-party,  and  Daphne  had  one  of 
those  clear,  distinct  voices  that  lift  the  lightest 
word  above  a  buzz  of  speech  or  clatter  of  china 
Oh,  there  's  Pat  Ward !"  she  cried.  "I  did  n't 
expect  to  see  her.  She  wrote  me  they  were  all 
going  to  camp  last  Friday.  Oh  Pat,  Pat,  dar- 
ling! 

The  soft  words  carried  straight  to  Katherine's 
ears.    She  saw  Pat's  eyes  meet  Daphne's,  and 
into  her  face  flash  welcoming  gladness.  She 
heard  Pat's  joyous,  "Daphne!    What  are  you  do- 
ing? Motoring?  It 's  perfectly  grand  to  see  vou  '" 
Katherine  turned  to  Carlotta  Hyde. 
"  You  were  surprised  to  see  Patricia  the  morning 
1  first  met  you." 
"Was  I?" 

"A  few  other  people  have  been  less  surprised 
since  then.  Now  that  I  think  of  it,  Pat  has  al- 
ways managed  to  shut  them  off  as  she  shut  off 
Miss  Vane  a  moment  ago.  Were  Mrs.  Ward  and 
fat  planning  to  go  to  camp  with  the  others?" 

"Since  you  ask  me,"  answered  Carlotta 
gravely,  "they  were." 

It  was  then,  automatically,  that  Katherine 
began  to  remember.  Happenings,  allusions,  ret- 
icences, unnoticed  when  they  took  place,  flashed 
back  into  the  girl's  consciousness.  Words  and 
actions  that  had  had  no  significance  for  her  at  the 
time  now  fell  into  position  like  pieces  of  a  picture- 
puzzle  when  a  missing  part  is  supplied.  In  one 
swift  moment  of  insight  she  perceived  what  it  was 
that  she  had  done.  A  hurt,  shamed  feeling  took 
her  by  the  throat  and  choked  her. 

"Thank  you,"  she  told  Carlotta,  quietly  "I 
have  been  very  stupid."  But  she  was  not  quiet 
within  when  Pat  found  her. 
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"I  don't  want  to  hurry  you  away,"  began  Pat. 

"You  are  not  doing  so.   I  am  quite  ready  to  go." 

They  passed  through  a  sheltering  hedge  into 
the  street  before  either  spoke.  Then  Pat  said, 
"Carlotta  told  me." 

Katherine  did  not  look  at  the  other  girl.  She 
found  it  difficult  to  speak.  "Why  did  n't  you 
tell  me  you  were  going  away?" 

"Because  we  wanted  you  to  stay  with  us." 

"In  that  case  you  might  have  asked  me  to  go 
too." 

"We  thought  of  it,  but  Mother  said  it  would  be 
taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  you." 

"I  don't  understand." 

"You  don't  know  our  camp." 

"It  would  n't  have  hurt  me  to  learn." 

"Oh,  but  it  might.  You  might  n't  have  liked 
it  a  bit." 

"I  can't  see  that  whether  I  liked  or  disliked  it 
makes  any  difference." 

"Maybe  not  to  you.  It  would  have  made  a 
difference  to  us,  if  we  had  asked  you." 

"What  is  the  matter  with  your  camp?" 

"There  's  nothing  the  matter  with  it."  Pat 
grew  blunt  in  her  turn.  "The  matter  is  with  you. 
It  is  just  a  camp  like  all  camps.  You  don't  know 
anything  about  camps." 

"I  should  have  preferred  learning,  to  having 
been  the  cause  of  delaying  you  and  your  mother. 
However,  it  has  been  only  for  a  few  days.  I  am 
going  away  to-morrow." 

Pat  stopped  short.    "But  you  can't." 

"Yes,  I  can.    If  nowhere  else,  I  can  go  home." 

"Your  mother  would  n't  like  that.  She  thinks 
you  are  with  us  for  the  summer.  Or  she  will 
think  so  when  she  gets  Mother's  letter." 

"She  would  like  less  to  have  me  interfering 
with  all  your  plans." 

"You  are  n't.  I  mean,  I  like  to  have  you  inter- 
fere." 

"What  was  the  thing  that  you  wanted  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  world,  that  you  wanted 
enough  to  cry  for  it?"  The  question  challenged 
like  a  glove  in  the  face. 

Pat's  color  mounted. 

"That  was  three  days  ago." 

"Was  n't  it  to  go  to  camp  with  your  brothers?" 

"Yes,  it  was,  if  you  must  know.  But  I  tell  you 
that  was  three  days  ago,  and — " 

"You  will  be  free  to  start  to-morrow." 

"Oh,  Katherine!"  Pat  stole  a  glance  at  the 
stern  young  face  beside  her.  "Don't  talk  so. 
I  'd  hate  to  go  that  way.  And  what  about  my 
mother?" 

"  Your  mother?" 

"Do  you  think  she  would  have  an  easy  minute 
if  you  went  off  the  way  you  're  talking  about 
doing  now?" 


Katherine  frowned.  "No,"  she  conceded,  "I 
suppose  not.  I  don't  see  but  you  will  have  to 
take  me  to  camp." 

"Our  camp,"  Pat  told  her,  "is  thirtv  miles  from 
anything  bigger  than  a  village.  We  sleep  on 
boughs  and  we  eat  off  wooden  plates  and  we  wear 
our  oldest  clothes.  We  take  turns  cooking  and 
getting  up  in  the  morning  to  go  for  the  milk. 
And  we  never  dress  up,  except  to  put  on  a  clean 
jumper." 

"That  does  n't  scare  me." 

"But. don't  you  see  how  different  everything  is 
from  all  the  ways  you  Ye  ever  lived  before?" 

"And  don't  you  see,"  Katherine  retorted,  "that 
what  I  have  learned  this  afternoon  has  made  .my 
position  here  intolerable?" 

Mrs.  Ward,  rocking  on  the  deep  veranda,  noted 
the  faces  of  the  girls  coming  up  the  path,  Pat's, 
excited  and  troubled,  Katherine's,  unwontedly 
flushed  and  stern. 

"Mother,  Katherine  thinks  we  might  take  her 
to  camp." 

"Why,  certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Ward,  pleasantly. 
"We  will  go  down  town  to-morrow  morning  and 
help  her  purchase  her  outfit.  I  had  just  been 
thinking  that  we  three  might  go  up  in  a  day  or 
two  and  surprise  the  camp." 

"But — but  what  if  she  hates  it?"  Pat  gasped. 

"What  if  I  do?"  Katherine  returned  coolly. 
"I  am  really  rather  curious  to  see." 

But  with  every  hour,  Pat's  fears  mounted. 
"If  I  did  n't  love  it  so  myself,"  she  confided  to  her 
mother  the  night  before  the}'  were  to  start,  "I 
should  n't  care  so  much.  Oh,  do  you  suppose  she 
will  like  it?" 

"I  can't  tell,  dear,"  answered  her  mother  tran- 
quilly. "But  I  have  seen  enough  of  her  to  be 
certain  of  one  thing — if  Katherine  does  n't  like 
camp,  we  shall  never  know  it." 

CHAPTER  VI 

INTRODUCING   BIRCH  CAMP 

A  two-seated  wagon  containing  four  people, 
with  a  steamer-trunk  strapped  on  at  the  back, 
drove  into  a  clearing  in  the  woods  that  clothed 
three  sides  of  a  Vermont  lake.  The  hour  was  five 
o'clock,  and  the  lake,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see, 
was  deserted.  Deserted,  too,  was  the  camp  that 
huddled  in  the  clearing,  two  connecting  tents,  the 
larger  facing  the  charred  circle  of  a  camp-fire,  and, 
at  right  angles  to  these,  a  row  of  three,  also  look- 
ing out  on  the  camp-fire  and  beyond  it  across  the 
length  of  the  lake.  On  either  side  of  the  level 
space  where  the  camp  was  pitched,  trees  and 
bushes  pushed  down  a  gentle  slope  to  the  water's 
edge.  On  a  smooth  crescent  of  beach  a  flat-bot- 
tomed boat  was  drawn  up;  two  birch  canoes  lay 
overturned  on  the  sand  above  the  water-line. 
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Directly  behind  the  dingy  canvas  of  the  tents 
towered  a  fir-dark  bulk. 

"Oh,  we  have  surprised  them !"  cried  Pat,  jump- 
ing out  over  the  wheel.  "How  jolly!  Look, 
Mother,  our  beds  are  made!" 

Katherine,  at  Pat's  elbow,  viewed  the  interior 
of  one  of  the  three  tents  curiously.  Saplings  at 
front  and  back  supported  the  ridge-pole;  a  cord 
stretched  between  the 
two  served  both  as 
clothes  closet  and  to  di- 
vide the  tent.  On  one 
side  lay  what  looked  like 
four  long,  narrow  heaps 
of  twigs  piled  to  varying 
heights;  on  the  other,  at 
the  foot  of  the  green 
oblongs,  nearest  the  en- 
trance, stood  a  chestlike 
box  and  a  trunk  sur- 
rounded by  a  motley  col- 
lection of  rubber  boots 

and  tennis  -  shoes.  Be- 
yond the  first  loomed  a 

second,  larger  trunk. 
"Is   that   a  bed?" 

Katherine's  eye  was  on 

the  rectangle  nearest  her. 

It  appeared  to  be  about 

two  inches  thick  and 

was  bounded  by  slender 

poles.    At  the  head  lay 

a  roll,  and  a  pillow  in  a 

dark  green  cover. 

"Beautiful  beds!" 

Pat  sniffed  joyously. 

"Spruce!   The  best  kind 

of  bedding.    These  two 

are  Aunt  Ida's  and  Mar- 
ian's.   You  can  tell  by 

the  thickness,  they  're 

crushed  down  so.  I  ex- 
pect they  were  as  high  as 

those  others  before  they 

were  slept  on.    The  boys 

will  make  you  one.  The 

last  tent  in  this  row  is  their  and  Father's  sleep- 
ing-tent. The  one  between,"  she  waved  a  hand 
toward  the  big  tent  "is  the  dining-room  and  also 
living-room  on  rainy  days.  Now  come  down  to 
the  lake,  quick !" 

She  drew  Katherine  down  beside  her  and 
plunged  Katherine's  hand,  with  hers,  into  the  cool 
water.  "Birch  Lake,  this  is  my  friend,  Katherine 
Embury.  And  oh,  I  do  hope  you  will  like  each 
other.  Now  let  's  get  into  our  camp  things. 
Then  we  shall  feel  at  home." 

The  driver  of  the  wagon  had  unstrapped  the 


steamer-trunk  and  set  it  in  place  against  the  side 
of  the  sleeping-tent.  Katherine  produced  a  key 
and  unlocked  it,  while  Pat  threw  up  the  lid  of  the 
big  trunk  beside  it  and  began  recklessly  tumbling 
out  shoes,  skirts,  and  middies.  "We  '11  put  away 
our  good  clothes  and  never  look  at  them  again  till 
the  day  we  go  home.  I  '11  lay  out  your  things, 
Mater.    High  boots  to-night  or  sneakers? 


"  'I  VE  BEEN  PINING  TO  SEE  HOW  IT  WOULD  LOOK  THAT  WAY,'  SAID  PAT" 
(SEE  NEXT  PAGE) 

"High  boots,  thank  you.  Mosquitos  like  me 
too  well  for  tennis-shoes." 

Plainly,  Pat  was  ecstatically  happy.  Kather- 
ine watched  her  quick  movements  and  deftly, 
silently,  followed  her  example.  Modish  hat  and 
suit,  gloves,  blouse,  and  stockings  retired  into  ob- 
livion at  the  bottom  of  the  steamer-trunk.  On 
came  stout  boots — Katherine  decided  she  would 
not  yet  try  conclusions  with  mosquitos — and  a 
white  cotton  middy.  Pat  had  taken  down  her 
curly  hair,  swept  the  pins  into  a  tray  of  the  trunk, 
and  now  was  brushing  and  braiding  it  in  two  fat 
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little  tails.  The  ends  she  proceeded  to  tie  with  big 
bows  of  red  ribbon,  before  pinning  up  the  braids. 

"The  ribbon  is  a  concession  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  fresh  from  civilization,"  she  explained  glibly. 
"Generally  I  just  use  a  rubber  band.  Handier 
for  the  woods.  Does  n't  catch  on  the  under- 
brush." 

Katherine,  lacing  her  boots,  thought  how  like 
a  little  girl  Pat  looked,  with  her  curly  head  and 
bright  cheeks.  Then  she  took  down  her  own  hair, 
and,  calmly  sitting  on  the  lid  of  her  trunk,  with- 
out even  a  glance  at  the  mirror,  parted  it  in  the 
middle  and  began  to  brajd. 

Pat  stopped,  half-way  into  an  ancient  brown 
skirt.  "You  old  sport!  I  Ye  been  pining  ever 
since  I  first  saw  you  to  see  how  it  would  look  that 
way." 

"How  does  it  look?" 

"Lovely  !  It  's  so  long  and  there 's  so  much  in 
each  braid.  They  're  perfect  ropes,  for  all  they  're 
so  silky.  Does  n't  Katherine  look  sweet, 
Mother?" 

"Very  sweet,  dear,  and,  like  you,  about  half  as 
old  as  she  actually  is." 

Pat  tossed  two  blue  ribbons  to  the  girl  on  the 
trunk.  "They  're  Marian's.  She  won't  mind. 
I  feel  half  as  old,  Mother.    I  feel— skittish." 

Her  mother  laughed.    "Perhaps  you  would 
better  go  out  and  gallop  it  off." 

"When  Katherine  is  read}'.  I  always  act  like  a 
colt  just  let  into  the  pasture  when  I  get  to  camp. 
Oh,  they  're  coming!"  Pat  cried  suddenly.  "Let 's 
hide,  and  then  all  three  of  us  burst  out  at  once 
and  'boo'  at  them."  She  flattened  herself 
against  the  side  of  the  tent,  her  eye  to  the  opening. 

Katherine  had  a  sensation  of  a  swift  approach ;  a 
long  dingy  length  shot  by,  basket  in  hand,  in  a 
noiseless  stride  toward  the  kitchen.  An  impres- 
sion of  black  hair,  black  eyes,  a  dark,  mobile  face, 
familiar,  yet  unfamiliar,  persisted  in  the  girl's 
mind.  After  the  first,  in  long  leaps,  bounded  a 
second  nondescript  figure;  others  were  framed 
by  the  open  flies.  It  was  an  excited  group,  for 
everybody  was  talking  at  once,  opening  bas- 
kets, and  gesticulating.  Into  the  midst  bounded 
Nick,  scales  in  hand,  and  Phil  followed.  Mr. 
Ward  took  the  scales,  if  dignified,  scholarly 
Mr.  Ward  could  have  turned  into  this  bronzed, 
flannel-shirted  woodsman. 

"Squabble  over  which  has  the  heaviest  fish," 
Pat  explained  in  Katherine's  ear.    "Let  's  put 
Mother  in  the  middle.    Now  then,  in  just  a  min- 
ute.   Won't  they  jump,  though !  Mow!" 
"Boo!"    "Boo!"  "Boo!" 

Hand  in  hand,  they  burst  triumphantly  out  of 
the  tent,  Pat's  gipsy  face  aglow  with  love  and  mis- 
chief, Mrs.  Ward's  twinkling  merrily,  even  Kath- 
erine's smilingly  expectant. 


A  shout  went  up.  Fish  and  scales  fell  together. 
Before  Katherine's  eyes,  the  picture  broke, 
cinema-wise,  into  rapid  motion.  The  whole 
group  leaped  for  the  new-comers,  Phil  in  the  lead. 
A  hand  shot  out,  thrust  Phil  aside,  and  Mrs. 
Ward,  tall  woman  though  she  was,  disappeared 
into  the  woodsman's  arms.  Marian  clung  around 
her  mother's  neck,  threatening  to  strangle  her, 
was  picked  off,  and  one  of  the  boys  gathered  his 
mother  into  a  great  bear-hug.  A  vivid  red  bow 
was  all  that  was  to  be  seen  of  Pat. 

"Welcome  to  Birch  Camp,  Miss  Katherine." 

It  was  the  khaki  woodsman,  and  now  there  was 
no  mistaking  Mr.  Ward's  kindly,  quizzical  eyes. 

"We  are  so  glad  to  see  you !"  Sincerity  rang  in 
Aunt  Ida's  voice.  "This  has  made  Birch  Camp 
quite  perfect." 

Nor  was  there  any  discounting  the  fervor  of 
Phil's  utterance:  "I  say,  bully  for  you!  You  're a 
trump,  all  right." 

Katherine  felt  herself  magically  drawn  within 
the  circle  of  friendliness  and  welcome. 

"Cooks  to  the  kitchen,"  ordered  Mr.  Ward, 
crisply.  "Fred,  help  me  fix  another  bed  before 
supper.  Or  perhaps  we  would  better  set  up  the 
cot." 

"Not  for  me,"  interposed  Katherine,  swiftly. 

"No  trouble  at  all.  We  keep  a  cot-bed  among 
the  stores  and  often  set  it  up  for  visitors." 

"I  really  prefer  to  try  the  boughs,  thank  you." 

"Katherine  may  have  my  bed  to-night,  Father." 

"Bless  you,  Pat,  the  mattress  is  all  cut.  Now, 
then,  boys,  work  first  and  talk  afterward." 

"Let 's  watch  them,"  whispered  Pat. 

The  two  girls  perched  on  Pat's  trunk  while 
under  their  eyes,  skilfully  laid,  the  soft  pile  of 
green  twigs  grew  higher.  Then  Fred  produced 
rubber  blankets  and  what  looked  to  Katherine 
like  an  astonishing  amount  of  bedding  for  the 
three  unoccupied  "beds,"  and  Katherine  took  her 
first  lesson  in  camp  custom.  The  rubber  blanket 
was  spread  down  over  the  spruce  boughs;  the 
woolen  blankets  and  "comfortables"  laid  on  it, 
and  the  whole  made  into  a  shapely  roll  at  the  head. 

It  was  very  curious,  the  girl  thought,  but  she 
wondered  how  one  would  sleep.  However,  she  had 
no  attention  to  spare  for  forecasting.  The  im- 
mediate surroundings  were  too  absorbing.  They 
ate  at  a  rough  pine  table  covered  with  oil-cloth, 
and  their  napkins  were  of  paper.  They  had 
wooden  plates  and  rather  heavy  white  cups  and 
plated  forks  and  spoons,  and  manners  that,  for 
intrinsic  courtesy,  Katherine  had  never  seen  bet- 
tered at  her  mother's  table,  shining  with  silver  and 
glass.  The  cooks  came  in  and  ate  with  the  family 
and  took  turns  in  jumping  up  to  replenish  empty 
dishes  or  to  pass  the  water-pitcher,  and  their 
cookery  melted  in  the  girl's  mouth.    She  let  Mr. 
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Ward  put  another  trout  on  her  plate,  and  hoped 
that  nobody  remembered  how  many  she  had  had 
before. 

"I  actually  had  forgotten,  Phil,"  said  his 
mother,  "how  deliciously  you  cook  trout.  Many 
boys  are  very  good  cooks,"  Mrs.  Ward  explained. 
"Asarule,  I  think  they  like  to  cook  and  do  it  well." 

"All  our  boys  cook,"  said  Pat.  "Does  n't 
Don?" 

"I  never  knew  him  to  do  anything  of  the  kind." 

"You  must  n't  think,"  persisted  teasing  Pat, 
"that  Phil  makes  everything  taste  as  good  as  he 
does  trout.  When  it  's  our  turn  to  cook,  we  al- 
ways play  up  our  strong  points.  That  is  why  we 
have  such  good  eats  in  camp.  Everybody  makes 
what  he  can  make  best." 

Katherine  wondered  whether  her  turn  would 
come  with  the  rest,  and,  if  so,  what  she  could  do 
with  it. 

"Leave  the  plates,"  Phil  remarked,  when  the 
meal  was  ended.  "I  '11  burn  'em.  This  way  to 
the  dish-pan." 

Everybody  rose,  picked  up  his  cup,  knife,  fork, 
and  spoon,  and  proceeded  in  single  file  by  a  wind- 
ing, fern-grown  path  to  the  lake.  A  boat  was 
drawn  up  on  the  shore,  one  end  in  the  water. 
One  by  one  the  campers  ran  out  into  the  stern  of 
the  boat,  rinsed  cup  and  silver  in  the  water, 
scrubbed  knife  and  fork  with  a  wad  of  grass,  and 
wiped  them  on  towels  hanging  from  the  bushes 
near. 

Unerringly  Katherine  followed  their  example. 

"Honestly,  have  n't  you  ever  camped  before?" 
Pat  questioned,  as  the  two  took  their  way  back  up 
the  trail.    "You  seem  to  know  just  what  to  do." 

Katherine  wrinkled  her  nose,  whimsically.  "I 
copy  just  as  fast  as  I  can." 

"Really?  1  'U  tell  you  something.  We  don't 
generally  wash  our  dishes  in  the  lake.  Phil,  bad 
boy,  started  this  to  see  if  he  could  get  a  rise  out  of 
you." 

"He  did  n't,  did  he?"  said  Katherine,  demurely. 

The  girls  set  their  cups  and  silver  on  one  end  of 
the  dining-table. 

"Our  library. "  Pat  waved  a  hand  at  a  narrow 
box  of  books  set  shelf-wise  on  two  sapling  sup- 
ports. Katherine  ran  over  the  titles — "Don 
Quixote,"  "Little  Women,"  "Tom  Brown's 
School-Days,"  "Life  of  John  Hay,"  Shakespeare 
in  three  volumes,  "Pride  and  Prejudice,"  "The 
Journal"  of  Maurice  de  Guerin,  "Tales  of  the 
Mermaid  Tavern,"  "The  Great  Hunger,"  "David 
Copperfield,"  Lamb's  Essays,  "The  Education  of 
Henry  Adams,"  "Lorna  Doone." 

"We  mostly  take  different  ones  every  year," 
Pat  explained.  "But  Marian  won't  be  separated 
from  'Little  Women'  and  Mother  always  brings 

(To  be 


Shakespeare.  It  's  grand  to  read  'As  You  Like 
It'  or  'Midsummer  Night's  Dream'  in  the  woods. 
We  each  put  in  the  books  we  want  to  read  most, 
you  know,  and,  having  so  few,  we  really  do  it. 
This  summer  1  am  going  to  read  'Anthony  and 
Cleopatra'  and  'Henry  V  and  'The  Life  of  John 
Hay.'  Then,  if  I  have  time,  I  '11  treat  myself 
again  to  'Lorna  Doone.'  What  do  you  want 
first?" 

"I  always  meant  to  read  'Pride  and  Prejudice, 
Katherine  acknowledged,  wondering  a  little  at 
Pat's  list  and  how  she  had  come  to  choose  it. 

"This  is  your  chance,  then.  Aunt  Ida  put  it 
in,  but  nobody  is  reading  it  now.  We  try  not 
to  poach  on  each  other's  book  preserves.  It  is 
horrid  to  have  to  hide  a  book  if  you  want  to  finish 
it  without  waiting.  We  'd  better  put  on  our 
sweaters,"  Pat  continued.  "It  will  be  cold  soon. 
The  camp-fire  toasts  our  faces  while  our  backs 
freeze." 

As  the  girls  emerged  from  their  sleeping-tent, 
Nick  began  closing  the  flaps  tightly.  At  a  little 
distance  Phil  and  Fred  were  stuffing  ferns  into  an 
old  tin  boiler. 

"The  smudge,"    Pat  explained.    "It  drives 
away  the  mosquitos,  you  know." 

"I  don't  know."  Katherine  walked  over  to  the 
boys  and  the  rusty  boiler.  "How  does  it  drive 
them  away?" 

"By  acting  up  to  its  name,"  Fred  told  her. 
A  dense  smoke  and  a  villainous  smell  were  issu- 
ing from  the  boiler.    The  girl  sniffed  and  coughed . 
"Fearfully  choky." 

Phil  stuffed  in  more  ferns  and,  snatching  up  the 
boiler,  darted  into  the  first  sleeping-tent,  whence 
he  swiftly  emerged,  tying  the  flaps  behind  him. 

"Lovely  odor,  don't  you  think  so?  Fine  to 
sleep  in.    Gives  a  person  jolly  dreams." 

Katherine  gave  back  to  the  impish  black  eyes 
look  for  look  as  she  replied: 

"You  certainly  manage  to  make  bedtime  sound 
alluring."  . 

"Can't  make  her  turn  a  hair,  can  you?  jeered 
Fred,  as  the  brothers  repaired  to  the  wood-pile  for 
the  evening's  supply  of  fire- wood. 

"That  girl  is  a  dead  game  sport,"  said  Phil. 
"Gee,  you  could  have  knocked  me  over  with  a 
shaving  when  I  first  saw  her!" 

"Me,  too.  Hair  down  her  back  like  any  kid. 
But  I  'U  bet  you  she  don't  think  highly  of  this 
turn-out,  just  the  same." 

"Huh,  that  's  all  you  know,"  said  his  brother. 
"She  don't  think  yet.  She  's  just  sizing  us  up. 
When  in  Rome— that 's  as  far  as  she 's  got.  But 
she  is  the  quickest  to  get  that  far  of  any  tender- 
foot I  ever  saw." 

Six  hours  later  Birch  Camp  was  very  still. 

continued) 


THE  MAKING  OF  THE  FLAG 

A  Patriotic  Masque 

By  H.  B.  ALEXANDER 


One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  appropriate  ways  of 
celebrating  a  national  festival,  such  as  the  Fourth  of 
July  or  Flag  Day,  is  by  presenting  a  pageant  or  a 
masque  in  which  the  meaning  of  the  day  shall  be 
made  clear  through  the  cooperation  of  the  talents 
and  enthusiasm  of  a  whole  neighborhood.  Almost 
any  community  or  school  can  prepare  such  a  cele- 
bration.   There  must  be  some  one  to  take  charge 
who  can  organize  the  committees  and  block  out  the 
performance,  deciding  who  shall  train  the  singers, 
who  shall  select  the  actors,  who  is  to  prepare  the 
costumes,  who  shall  supervise  the  staging,  conduct 
the  music,  attend  to  all  the  little  forgetable  things 
that  somebody  must  be  responsible  for;  and  there 
must  be,  too,  a  general  good  will,  a  desire  to  work  for 
the  good  of  all,  based  upon  the  determination  that 
this  particular  event  is  to  put  its  community  upon 
the  neighborhood  map.    Granted  these  two  things 
initiative  and  spirit,  the  talent  for  a  capital  perfor- 
mance is  bound  to  appear,  and  the  folk  who  under- 
take the  celebration  will  delight  themselves  as  well 
as  others  with  what  they  succeed  in  doing. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  produce  effects  that  ap- 
peal to  our  patriotic  sentiment.  For  one  thing  the 
national  symbols,  the  flags,  the  uniforms,  the  names 
of  great  Americans,  the  names  of  the  States  them- 
selves, are  known  to  every  one,  and  every  one  knows 
something  about  the  events  of  our  national  history. 
In  the  right  situation  a  single  name  is  enough  to 
provoke  a  hurrah,  and  when  there  is  plenty  of  music, 
color,  light,  and  motion,  the  public  responds  fluently 
to  the  patriotic  play.  It  is  just  the  occasion  for  mak- 
ing the  meaning  of  America,  as  a  country  worth  lov- 
ing, evident  to  all  through  symbolism  and  history; 
for  the  right  use  of  a  Fourth  of  July  is  not  noise  and 
jubilation,  but  the  impression  of  a  stronger  gratitude 
to  those  who  made  the  nation  free  and  of  a  deeper 
determination  to  keep  it  worthy  of  freedom.  Every 
holiday  should  be  recognized  as,  in  some  sense,  a  day 
of  consecration. 

The  masque  which  is  here  suggested  as  appropri- 
ate for  either  the  Fourth  or  for  Flag  Day  is  composed 
of  three  parts  or  acts.  The  first  and  last  are  sym- 
bolic, with  singing  and  dancing  and  attractive  stage 
pictures.  The  middle  part  is  a  dramatic  scene,  to  be 
acted  as  if  upon  the  stage.  The  symbolic  parts  may 
be  varied  in  many  ways,  both  as  to  the  number  of 
people  participating  and  the  manner  of  presentation, 
features  being  added  or  taken  away  at  will,  without 
impairing  the  general  effect. 

For  example,  as  given  on  one  occasion,  "The  Mak- 
ing of  the  Flag"  was  made  the  American  scene  in  a 
pageant  devoted  to  all  the  western  allies  in  the  late 
war.  A  kind  of  history  of  freedom  was  shown,  each  of 
the  allies  depicting  its  own  contribution  to  this  great 
human  cause.  That  of  England  was  the  granting  of 
the  Magna  Charta;  ours  was  the  creation,  in  the  Revo- 
lution, of  a  new  nation  and  a  new  national  standard; 
that  of  France  was  the  French  Revolution;  Italy's 
was  the  Garibaldian  struggle  for  a  united  Italy;  and 
Belgium  was  given  the  place  of  honor  as  the  standard- 
bearer  in  the  world's  last  great  effort  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  men  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 


The  performance  itself  may  be  indoors  or  out- 
doors, but  the  latter  is  always  to  be  preferred  in  the 
summer-time  if  the  conditions  are  at  all  favorable 
No  fixed  stage  is  needed.  There  should  be,  however' 
a  level  green  with  a  background  of  greenery  which 
is  always  easy  to  make  by  reinforcing  clumps  of 
natural  bushes  with  cuttings  brought  fresh  on  the 
day  ot  the  performance.  Entrances  may  be  half  con- 
cealed by  greenery  or  bunting;  but  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  audiences,  especially  for  out-of-door 
performances,  pay  very  little  attention  to  how  the 
performers  get  on  or  off  the  stage;  the  thing  that  is 
remembered  is  the  completed  picture  and  the  signif- 
icant action  that  goes  with  it;  if  that  is  well  done 
success  is  assured. 

For  the  presentation  of  parts  requiring  the  sugges- 
tion of  scenery,  like  the  interior  of  Betsy  Ross's 
house  in  "The  Making  of  the  Flag,"  a  capital  device 
consists  in  large  portable  screens,  like  great  banners 
representing  the  wings  and  back-drop  of  a  stage' 
I  he  screens  may  be  made  of  burlap  or  canvas 
mounted  on  bamboo  or  other  light  poles,  and  held  in 
place  by  boys  in  Colonial  uniforms.  The  cloth  should 
be  painted  a  neutral  green,  to  harmonize  with  the 
background.  The  wing  screens  may  readily  be 
u7urned  with  an  emblem  in  the  national  colors 
Vv  hen  the  screens  are  in  place,  attendants  enter  with 
the  few  articles  of  furniture  needed.  If  the  per- 
formance is  at  night,  the  light  will,  of  course,  be  con- 
centrated upon  the  improvised  stage.  A  brief 
musical  prelude  should  introduce  the  action. 

Almost  without  exception,  the  best  effects  are 
produced  by  evening  performances.    People  are  per- 
haps more  in  the  mood  for  poetic  appreciation  at  this 
time,  but  in  any  case  the  light  is  less  garish  and  the 
illusion  more  effective.    Of  course,  the  evening  per- 
tormance  calls  for  skilled  use  of  illumination,  and  is 
only  to  be  made  successful  when  there  is  a  good  man 
at  the  spot-light  and  the  lantern.    Another  feature 
which  is  attractive  for  an  evening  performance  is  the 
use  of  projected  pictures  in  place  of  living-pictures  or 
tableaux.    The  effective  use  of  lantern-slides  calls 
for  a  lantern  with  a  long  projection  and  a  powerful 
light;  but  where  these  can  be  obtained,  it  will  be 
found  that  many  subjects  give  better  results  in  this 
fashion  than  in  any  other.    This  is  partly  due  no 
doubt,  to  the  fact  that  the  figures  can  be  made  of 
heroic  size,  and  out-of-doors  this  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance. In  this  masque  two  such  pictures  are  called 
for  m  the  first  part:  one  the  well-known  "Spirit  of 
1 776"  and  the  other  the  "Signing  of  the  Declaration  " 
Either  or  both  of  these  may  be  given  as  a  tableau 
but  there  is  gain,  especially  for  the  "Signing,"  in  the 
lantern  projection;  and  its  effect  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased if  the  portraits  of  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Adams,  Madison,  and  others  are  immediately  after- 
ward thrown  upon  the  screen.    While  pictures  are 
shown,  there  should,  of  course,  be  music,  or  music 
accompanying  the  proper  recitation.    In  the  matter 
of  recitation,  it  is  important  not  to  give  too  much 
One  ought  never  read  the  whole  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence;  a  few  sentences  or  phrases  is  enough 
to  suggest  the  meaning  of  the  whole,  and  that  is  all 
that  is  wanted. 
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PART  T 


THE  DECLARATION 

Scene  :    A  greensward,  with  greenery  background. 

Roll  of  Drums.  Music  of  fife  and  drums  playing 
"Yankee  Doodle."  The  fifer  and  drummers  enter— 
the  "Spirit  of  1776,"  symbolizing  that  love  of  liberty 
and  justice  in  which  the  United  States  of  America 
came  into  being  as  one  of  the  world's  great  nations. 
Fifer  and  drummers  pass  out. 

Columbia  and  the  Thirteen  Colonies  enter  to 
the  music  of  "Hail,  Columbia!"  played  by  band  or 
orchestra.  Led  by  Columbia,  the  Colonies  group  and 
separate.  They  are  joined  by  an  equal  number  of 
youths  in  the  uniform  of  the  Revolution.  With  these 
thay  dance  the  Colonial  Dances,  to  the  music  of  the 
instruments.  .  , 

A  blare  of  bugles  announces  the  coming  of  the 
States  dressed  in  star-adorned  robes,  who  enter  in 
groups  'and  move  in  starry  squadrons  to  Columbia, 
and  range  themselves  with  the  Colonies  and  their 
attendants  to  form  the  chorus.  While  they  are  per- 
forming these  evolutions,  the  music  played  should  be 
a  good  patriotic  medley. 

Signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
A  screen  falls  and  upon  it  is  projected  the  picture  of 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  the 
delegates  of  the  Colonies.  As  the  picture  is  shown, 
Columbia  advances  and  reads: 

"When  in  the  course  of  human  events  it  becomes 
necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political 
bands  which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and 
to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the  earth  the  separate 
and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  ot 
nature's  God  entitle  them.  ■  •  •  rT  .  ,  „  , 
"We  therefore,  declare:  That  these  United  Col- 
onies are  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  Free  and  Inde- 
pendent States.    ..."  . 

[If  the  performance  is  in  the  daytime,  this  scene 
should  be  treated  as  a  tableau,  and  Thomas  Jefferson 
should  be  given  the  reading.] 

The  Picture  Vanishes.    The    Spirit  ot  1770 
appears  once  more  in  the  central  background  The 
Colonies,  the  Revolutionary  Soldiers,  the  Starry 
States,  surge  forward  and  sing: 

GOD  OF  OUR  FATHERS,  WHOSE  ALMIGHTY 
HAND 

(Music  by  George  W.  Warren) 

God  of  our  fathers,  whose  almighty  hand 
Leads  forth  in  beauty  all  the  starry  band  _ 
Of  shining  worlds  in  splendor  thro'  the  skies, 
Our  grateful  songs  before  thy  thrones  arise. 

Thy  love  divine  hath  led  us  in  the  past, 

In  this  free  land  by  Thee  our  lot  is  cast; 

Be  Thou  our  ruler,  guardian,  guide,  and  stay; 

Thy  word,  our  law;  Thy  paths,  our  chosen  way. 

From  war's  alarms,  from  deadly  pestilence, 
Be  Thy  strong  arm  our  ever  sure  defense; 
Thy  true  religion  in  our  hearts  increase, 
Thy  bounteous  goodness  nourish  us  in  peace. 

Refresh  Thy  people  on  their  toilsome  way, 
Lead  us  from  night  to  never-ending  day) 
Fill  all  our  lives  with  love  and  grace  divine, 
And  glory,  laud,  and  praise  be  ever  Thine. 

s    y  Daniel  C.  Roberts. 

or  "O  Beautiful  for  Spacious  Skies,"  by  Katherine 
Lee  Bates  (Music  by  Samuel  A.  Ward),  beginning: 


O  beautiful  for  spacious  skies,  for  amber  waves  of 
grain,  . 

For  purple  mountain  majesties  above  the  fruited 
plain! 

America!  America!  God  shed  His  grace  on  thee. 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood  from  sea  to 
shining  sea! 

or,  "O  Lord  Our  God,  Thy  Mighty  Hand,"  by 
Henry  Van  Dyke  (Music  by  Walter  0.  Wil- 
kinson), beginning: 

0  Lord  our  God,  Thy  mighty  hand  hath  made  our 
country  free; 

From  all  her  broad  and  happy  land  may  worship 
rise  to  Thee; 

Fulfil  the  promise  of  her  youth,  her  liberty  dejend; 
By  law  and  order,  love  and  truth,  America  befriend! 

END  OF  PART  I 


PART  II 

THE  MAKING  OF  THE  FLAG 
Characters 

Bettikins,  a  ten-year-old.  Betsy  Ross,  her  mother. 
General  Washington.     Robert  Morris.     Major  Ross. 

Scene:    The  front  room  of  the  home  of  Betsy 
Ross,  upholsteress,  Philadelphia,  May,  1777-  A 
large  window  (right)  overlooks  the  street;  a  door  (left 
rear)  to  the  interior  of  the  house;  another  door  (left 
fore)  to  the  street.    Between  the  two  doors  is  a  ward- 
robe, door  ajar,  within  it  the  bright  colors  of  uphol- 
sterer's stuffs.   To  right  of  inner  door  is  a  tall  clock, 
and  beyond  this,  center,  is  a  colonial  sofa,  above 
which  hangs  the  portrait  of  a  soldier  of  the  Revo- 
lution, a  saber  suspended  beneath.    To  the  right,  be- 
fore the  window,  is  Betsy  Ross's  work-table — sewing 
materials  and  stuffs  upon  it  and  a  pitcher  filled  with 
poppies.   At  the  extreme  right  is  a  long  mirror.  Two 
or  three  chairs  of  plain  pattern  complete  the  furni- 
ture.  Over  one  of  the  chairs  hangs  a  piece  of  uphol- 
stering cloth  upon  which  the  arms  of  Washington — 
the  stars  and  bands— has  been  appliqued.    On  the 
bare  floor  are  scraps  of  cloth  and  thread- waste.  The 
time  is  morning,  and  the  sunlight  streams  in  through 
the  window  on  the  poppies. 

(The  tall  clock  strikes  eight,  as  the  curtain  rises.  The 
door  from  within,  left  rear,  is  pushed  slowly  open,  and 
the  bright,  inquisitive  face  of  Mistress  Bettikins  peers 
from  behind  it.   After  a  second's  hesitation,  she  enters.) 

Bettikins  (curtsying  to  the  clock).  Good  morrow, 
Gran'sire  Clock!  (Retreating  slightly,  with  a  wave  of 
the  hand  and  another  curtsy:)  Good  morrow!  (She 
turns  gaily  toward  the  window  and  the  sun-brightened 
poppies.)  Good  morrow,  Flowers!  Good  morrow, 
Day!  Good  morrow,  you,  Sir  Sun !  (She  turns  to  the 
portrait  above  the  sofa  and  blows  a  kiss:)  And  good 
morrow  to  my  dear,  dear  soldier  father,  gone  so  long, 
so  long  to  the  cruel  war!  Ah,  when  wilt  thou  come 
again  to  Mumsy  and  thy  little  Bettikins?  'T  will  be 
many  a  day  and  many  a  day,  our  Mumsy  says,— 
and  she  weepeth  saying  it— for  our  good  General 
Washington  hath  need  of  thee.  But  oh,  Father  mine, 
the  day  will  be  a  merry  one  when  thou  'rt  come  again ! 
(She  faces  about  and  catches  a  glimpse  of  her  own  re- 
flection in  the  tall  mirror.  She  greets  it  with  an  arch 
gesture;  then  saucily  curtsies  and  playfully  postures 
before  it,  all  with  a  childish  affectation.)  Good  mor- 
row and  fair  day,  sweet  Mistress  Ross!  .  Thou  rt 
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early  come  a-callmg.     {Earnestly.)    But  oh  wilt 
hou  not  be  early  when  thy  dear  father  is  come  from 
the  wars!  And  make  thyself  fine,  fine!    (Seted  wMi 

SitoF^i^^f'S"^"* the  result  in 

arms  )  8        S™g'  keeping  time  with  bodV  <™d 

Yankee  Doodle  rode  to  town 
Upon  a  little  pony, 

hair.)6  takeS  °m  nf       P°PpieS  and  thmsts  U  *»  her 
Stuck  a  feather  in  his  cap, 

,„      .     ,  And  called  him  macaroni! 
{Dancing.) 

Yankee  Doodle,  doodle,  do, 
Yankee  Doodle  dandy —  ' 

^vXutf^ienh  andthrows  ™&  the  gay  mantle.) 
EST'  k  be  n0  gay  macaroni  until  my  soldier 

ather  be  come  agam  and  Mumsy  weepeth  no  mo  re 
(She  goes  to  the  wardrobe  and,  taking  a  piece  of  blur 

r:trZSlhTbTi'ri  'Tis  be«er!  I  shall  be 
rather  the  Lady  of  the  Stars,  which  are  the  fair 

flT^l  °f  th6,m  fhat  sleeP  afield"  (She  takes  from 
the  table  her  mother's  yardstick,  which  she  holds  aloft 
I  ke  a  wand  )  And  this  shall  be  my  staff  of  magic 
wherewith  to  light  them-all  the  fair  stars  of  heTven 

She"  oTe^ ! "*«  the  ^ 
(Bettikins  stands  with  her  staff  upraised.    The  door 
from  wtihm  opens  wider,  and  Betsy  Ross  appear 

^  mm'den'  Wh°  ***** 

Betsy.    And  who  is  this  Lady  o'  the  Blue  in 
Betsy  Ross's  parlor?  e'  1,1 

Bettikins  (half  startled).  Oh,  Mumsy!  (Recov- 
ering her  posture.)  To-day  I  am  the  Fairy  CeVug 
hou  hast  old  me  of  This  is  my  robe  of  blue  like' 
the  blue  blue  sky.  And  this  is  my  wand,  wherewith 
I  light  the  lanterns  of  the  stars  each  night  to  shine 
while  men  do  sleep    But  oh,  Mumsy,  there  should  be 

MB^S7  &tcMnS  UP  Bettikins  and  kissing  her) 
Methmks  t  is  no  great  trick.  I  '11  show  thee  maiden 
mine.  And  then  Cerulea  will  be  quite  compTete - 
and  may  her  good  star  bless  her  always  I 

(She  seats  herself  beside  the  table,  Bettikins  at  her 

white  silk     This  she  folds,  once  and  twice  and  five 
times  each  fold  after  the  first  making  the  angle  of  the 
pom  of  a  star-)   See  't  is  so  it  must  be  done-a fo  d 
first  m  the  middle;  then  here  where  is  our  star's  first 
point  and  so  for  the  others,  each  in  order.   And  then 

(She  taltbUn  thll  htUe  W6/ge  °f  cl°th-and  then- 
(She  takes  the  shears  and  cuts  through  the  folded 
cloth.)  _  Lo  m  one  simple  stroke  thou  hast  a  fair 

swee?  one?   ^       "        ^  Wand'  is  '*  "°" 
Bettikins  (delightedly).    Oh,  thou  magic  Mumsy  I 

JrTFn^'^T  th€  star  10  the  end  of  ^  yard- 
I  clSf/nmg  tUlJkf  P°mts:  while  Bettikiks  holds  up 
the  cloth  from  which  the  star  has  been  cut ) 

Bettikins.    And  oh,  Mumsy,  in  the  cloth  is  left 

a  fairy  window  ^ 

five  points  hath  its  meaning  and  its  lesson.  Whereof 
the  first  point,  which  is  this  one,  like  a  right  hand to 
all,  is  the  image  of  Justice.   And  this,  which  come  I 
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named  Loyalty,  whiSSL^^gJ^J 

arrnTh  fUl  T°ualIuthat  is  ri%ht  and  faT  And  the 
arm  that  reacheth  above,  and  is  the  shield  arm  of  a 
warrior,  ,s  the  protecting  arm  of  Faith  And  that 
which  1S  above  and  is  the  peak  and  head  of  all  point 
ng  upright  to  the  zenith,  is  the  token  of  Hope,  which 
s  the  true  illumination  of  every  star.  Such  is  the 
lesson  of  thy  wand,  my  bright  Cerulea 

bettikins  (taking  the  wand  reverently)  Dearest 
Mumsy,  doth  my  star  indeed  mean  all  that"  Tnd 

ctrs  "lotZxt^  d°  a'[  th°Se  *at  be'sot 
aiers  ot  General  Washington,  when  thev  lie  afield 
omghts  through  all  the  heavens  see  bright  flames  of 
hope,  which  are  the  shining  stars? 

Betsy  (bravely  sad).  Yea,  daughter;  on  all  that 
0^^  °'er  nmany  that  beneathth 
Sht'of  hopf  dfernetr^  ^  f0r  ^ 
turBesfT1hZS  {telli^  over  the  Points  with  delicate  ges- 
Z  Ihll  '  rh'ch  18  llke  a  lifted  arm:  and  Cour- 
pfhh  A  VSra  footrstePPed  out;  and  Loyalty  and 
Faith  and  Hope.  Indeed,  Mother,  't  is  like  good 
Christian  in  the  "Pilgrim's  Progressed hath  t 

one  aik"eethneng  °1L  f-'  a"d  h°ldinS  a11  the  P^S  in 

Betsv    T T  ^at  'tarmed  with  ?ood  ™? 
-forth  V*  daug,hter-  there  is  such  a  meaning 

-for  the  name  of  the  whole  star  is  Liberty.  Without 

UvdtvanVro  °tHer  V!lr,eS  die  a^y-Faith  and 
Hone  las  of  , M^T  and  Jllstlre-  and  Hope  dies  too, 
nop    last  of  all  when  Liberty  is  taken  away 

nnw  JKINS  upholding  the  wand).  Oh,  Mumsy 
now  know  why  my  dear  soldier  father  is  VonT  to 
Sl  tLtt^  Washi"gto"-  ^  is  for  Libert  and 
God  i  es  (%\ :  arS  mf Shining  "P  vonder.  ^'here 
\kv  If  /  (f  g0CS  °  ,ke  Wmdow<  Poking  to  the 
sky.  As  she  does  so,  her  eye  catches  sight  of  some- 
thing,  n  the  street.)  Oh,  Mumsy!  It  is  General w2h 
mgton!  Here  in  our  street!  And  dear  Uncle 
ou^i  htt-11'  tHey  -  coming 

^ceTth^^r?  gen<?ral  "°  ™«  tha'n 
r\Mce  in  thy  life!    (.She  turns  exc  tedh  to  the  mirror 

S)    Hi  "It  ^  Cap-  TheZZ'r 

trgent,e"en.thee  f°  d°°r'  t  hild'  and  'adniit 
(Bettikins  goes  to  the  door,  left  fore,  while  Betsy 
continues  before  the  mirror.  She  turns  to  greet  Vr 
guests  as  Robert  Morris,  clothed  as  a  coloniZlgentZ 
man,  enters  with  Washington,  in  uniform  )  g 

Morris  (robustly).  Good  morrow  to  thee  Betsv 
I  bring  a  guest  whose  face  all  know.  General  Wash  ' 
mgton,  't  is  Mistress  Betsy  Ross. 

(Betsy  curtsies,  and  Washington  gravely 'bows  ) 
Washington     I  am  pleased,  indeed,  to  greet 
fend  Morris's  fnend-and  the  widow  of  a  vaint 

honoT'  '    YC       We'COme  10  my  nouse'    Ye  d«  me 

Washington.    I  trust  the  hour  is  not  against  us 
r  is  early,  but  our  affair  is  early  gainst  us. 

Morris.   Rest  you  as  to  that,  General.  Mistress 

mg  to  Bettikins,  whom  he  roundly  kisses)  she  hath 
here  a  bluebird  to  waken  her!  Miss  Bettikfns  thou 
shouldst  know  the  great  general. 

.  (Bettikins  curtsies  gravely  to  Washington  who  smil- 
ing, takes  her  hand  and  kisses  it  in  courtly  fashion') 
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hwf  H:wT°,N-  A  S^ldier'S  d^shter  in  the  soldier's 
blue  (with  feehng).  Ah,  I  know  well,  well,  thou  'rt 
precious  to  thy  mother. 

Bettikins  {with  childish  dignity).  1  am  the  fairy 
Lerulea;  and  every  night,  with  my  wand,  I  light  the 
stars  that  shine  fair  and  bright  on  all  the  fields  where 
soldiers  he.    My  father  is  a  soldier 

Washington.  A  fairy,  in  sooth,  thou  art  Yes 
yes  t  is  just  such  fairies  that  do  light  the  stars  that 
brighten  soldiers'  nights— the  blessedest  of  fairies' 

Betsy  {offering  chairs).  Prithee,  be  seated,  General. 

{Washington  seats  himself,  Bettikins  drawing  near 
his  chair.  Morns  approaches  the  table,  where  Betsy 
takes  up  the  piece  worked  with  the  Washington  arms  to 
show  him.  He  dons  his  spectacles  and  examines  it.) 

Betsy  {to  Morris).  T  is  ready  for  the  chair,  just 
as  you  did  command,  if  so  be  it  suit. 

Morris  {admiringly).  What  think  you,  General— 
the  stars  and  bars  of  the  arms  of  Washington  for  the 
council  chair.  Is  't  not  a  fair  piece  of  work  and 
worthy  the  skill  of  Mistress  Ross?  Nay  Betsy  I 
never  saw  any  better  work. 

Washington.  And  I  never  saw  the  mullets  bet- 
ter done,  out  of  England  or  the  Continent.  You  do 
me  honor,  Mistress  Ross. 

Betsy  {curtsying,  with  obvious  pleasure).  Which 
every  American  must  ever  do— with  the  best  that  is 
m  him.    I  do  but  give  my  best 

Morris.    Ah,  General,  I  told  you  Betsy  Ross  is 
the  very  woman  lor  our  need.    Betsy,  't  is  another 
business  we  come  upon  to-day— more  in  meaning 
than  even  the  working  of  our  general's  heraldry 
(He  adjusts  his  glasses,  pulls  a  paper  from  his  pocket 
and  steps  forward.)   The  Colonies  are  now  the  United 
States  of  America— as  our  great  Declaration  and  the 
Liberty  Bell  proclaimed,  nigh  a  year  ago.    Such  a 
nation  as  we  now  are  must  have  a  flag,  symbolizing 
its  union  and  its  parts,  thirteen  States  in  one.  Here 
(he  hands  a  sketch  to  Betsy)  is  its  design,  drawn  by  the 
very  hand  of  our  general.    And  here  is  the  descrip- 
tion, in  the  resolution  made  to  be  presented  to  Con- 
gress.   (He  reads.)    "That  the  flag  of  the  thirteen 
united  States  be  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and 
white;  and  that  the  union  be  thirteen  stars,  white,  in 
blue  field,  representing  a  new  constellation."    So  it 
reads,  Betsy,  and  so  lies  the  plan.    'T  is  you  must 
make  the  flag,  a  task,  I  believe,  that  will  cause  your 
name  to  be  honored  in  our  country  as  long  as  this 
banner  shall  float  above  it. 

Betsy  (who  has  been  studying  tlie  design).  Nay  I 
have  never  made  a  flag.  I  don't  know  whether  I  can- 
but  I  'II  try. 

Washington  (smiling).  And  with  that  spirit  and 
with  such  skill  as  we  have  seen,  we  doubt  not  the 
outcome. 

M orris.   Not  a  bit,  not  a  bit !  Trust  Betsy  for  it 

Bettikins.    Oh,  Mumsy  can  make  anvthing— 
justaseasy!   And  I  '11  help,  too! 

Washington.  Indeed  thou  wilt,  by  thy  very 
smiling  presence.  Cerulea  shall  be  the  fairy  god- 
mother of  the  flag— heaven-blest  in  her  blue. 

Betsy  (at  the  wardrobe,  drawing  forth  a  piece  of  red 
and  white  banded  cloth).  Here  is  a  piece  of  stripe  that 
should  make  the  foundation.  (She  throws  it  over  the 
back  of  the  sofa,  which  she  wheels  out  from  the  wall  so 
arranging  the  cloth  that  it  shows  the  thirteen  stripe's  of 
the  flag.  Morris  stands  at  one  side,  adjusting  his  glasses 
to  observe.  Washington  moves  his  chair  to  see  to  better 
advantage.  The  sofa  is  thus  the  center  of  the  picture. 
Betsy  drapes  a  piece  of  blue  for  the  field. ) 
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Betsy.  T  is  thus  the  union  should  lie  (she  glances 
at  the  diagram),  breaking  the  stripes,  seven  of  the 
short  and  six  of  the  long.   {She  pins  on  the  blue  ) 

Bettikins  (running  to  the  table,  whence  she  picks 
up  the  piece  of  silk  from  which  the  star  has  been  cut) 
And  I  know  how  the  stars  must  be  cut,  all  in  one 
stroke!  (She  returns  to  where  Washington  is  seated 
folding  the  cloth  to  show  him.  Betsy  meantime  is  deftly 
cutting  stars  from  the  white  cloth  arid  pinning  them  in  a 
circle  on  the  blue  field,  Morris  watching  her )  'T  is 
folded  so,  and  so,  and  so;  and  then  't  is  cut  here  and 
the  star  falls  out  and  leaves  a  star's  window— see' 
(She  opens  the  cloth,  showing  the  star-shaped  hole- then 
lays  this  on  Washington's  knee.)  And  I  know  the 
meaning  of  the  star,  too,  and  of  all  its  points! 

Washington  (smiling  down  at  her).  Who  should 
know  it  better  than  the  fairy  Cerulea?  And  what  is 
the  meaning? 

Bettikins.  This  is  the  arm  of  Justice,  and  these 
two,  which  are  like  feet,  are  Courage  and  Loyally 
and  the  other  arm  is  Faith,  and  the  head  is  Hope' 
looking  upward.  (She  looks  up  into  Washington's 
face.)  And  the  whole  star  is  a  soldier,  like  my  father 
and  it  means  Liberty. 

Washington  (thoughtfully).  Aye,  child,  it  means 
Liberty — and  sacrifice  for  Liberty. 

Bettikins  (indicating  the  portrait).  That  is  my 
soldier  father,  in  the  picture  up  there.  Oh,  Mumsy 
the  flag  is  all  done!  Stars  and  Stripes  and  a  blue  sky 
lor  the  stars  to  shine  in!  Oh,  it  is  beautiful!  (She 
runs  to  her  mother,  who  stands  back  awaiting  the  judg- 
ment of  her  guests.) 

Morris.  There  it  is,  General;  done  in  a  trice. 
And  who  can  vie  with  our  Betsy  Ross? 

Washington  (rising).    Aye,  it  is  a  flag  to  move 
men  s  hearts.    Its  stars  are  indeed  a  new  constella- 
tion, a  very  crown  of  heaven,  shining  at  the  zenith 
of  Hope.    Its  bars  are  the  staves  of  a  new  song,  musi- 
cal with  the  cheers  which  brave  men  give  when  they 
make  of  their  bodies  the  bulwark  of  their  country's 
right.    Under  the  folds  of  this  flag  America  will  fight 
her  way  to  freedom,  and  under  its  folds,  in  good  time 
Cod  willing,  she  will  fight  for  and  win  the  freedom  of 
other  men  in  other  lands,  so  long  as  tyrants  rise  to 
curse  this  world.    (He  turns  toward  Betsy,  with  Betti- 
kins beside  her,  changing  in  manner  from  the  austere 
to  the  gentle.)    But  best  of  all,  I  like  the  poetry  this 
little  maid  hath  put  into  the  meaning  of  the'  flag. 
She  is,  in  truth,  the  fairy  godmother  of  her  country's 
standard,  lighting  its  stars  with  Faith  and  Hope  and 
making  them  to  shine  for  Freedom.    (He  advances 
toward  Betsy  and  takes  her  'hand.)     Nor  to  you, 
Mistress  Ross,  can  I  deny  a  slender  ray  of  this  bright 
hope — even  though  its  disappointment  must  make 
your  grief  more  bitter.    Major  Ross  is  long  reported 
among  the  lost — even  among  the  identified  and 
buried.    But  mistakes  occur.    There  had  seemed  to 
be  no  doubt;  but  yesterday  word  came  of  the  at- 
tempted escape  of  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  apparently  an  officer,  of  the  name  of  Ross. 
It  is  uncertain  rumor;  but  (indicating  the  flag) — 
the  stars  bid  us  hope. 

Betsy  (bravely).  He  gave  himself,  General,  freely, 
and  I  him  freely  gave— for  freedom.  But,  oh,  I  have 
never  denied  myself  the  right  to  hope.'— I  and  my 
Bettikins!  (She  clasps  Bettikins.  Morris  wipes  his 
glasses.  Washington  turns  meditatively.  The  moment's 
silence  is  broken  by  the  sound  of  rapid  hoof-beats  draw- 
ing near,  and  slowing  abruptly  as  they  approach. 
Bettikins  breaks  from  her  mother  and  runs  to  the 
window.) 

Bettikins.    Oh,  Mumsy!    It  is  a  soldier!    It  is 
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my  soldier  father!  (The  door  opens  violently,  and  a 
soldier  in  tattered  buff  and  blue  enters.) 

Washington  (advancing  and  seizing  his  ham). 
Major  Ross! 

Ross.  General!  (Then  seizing  Betsy  and  Betkkms 
in  one  embrace.)  Betsy!  Bettikins!  Free  at  last! 
Home  at  last ! 

(Washington  raises  his  hand  in  military  salute.  A 
great  American  flag  is  lowered  taking  the  place  of  the 
usual  curtain  to  the  scene.  The  orchestra  strikes  up 
"  The  Star-spangled  Banner!") 

END  OF  PART  II 

There  is  a  word  that  should  be  said  about  the  use  of 
history'  in  masques  and  pageants.  It  is  seldom  pos- 
sible to  follow  the  historic  events  precisely  as  they 
are  recorded.  It  is  necessary  to  modify  them  so  as  to 
give  a  good  picture  or  a  telling  drama.  For  example, 
in  "The  Making  of  the  Flag,"  the  officer  kinsman  of 
Betsy  Ross  is  represented  as  her  husband  returned 
from  captivity  after  he  had  been  thought  dead, 
whereas  tradition  tells  us  that  Betsy  Ross  was  really 
a  widow.  Of  course,  too,  there  is  a  kind  of  anachron- 
ism in  representing  the  making  of  the  flag  imme- 
diately after  the  signing  of  the  Declaration,  for  the 
former  event  came  in  May,  1777,  nearly  a  year  after 
the  latter.  These  things,  however,  are  not  real  per- 
versions of  what  is  historically  significant.  The  flag 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  Declaration,  and  it 
is  the  spirit  of  Betsy  Ross  that  is  the  thing  we  wish 
impressed  upon  our  imaginations.  Wherever  his- 
tory is  memorable,  it  is  because  of  some  inner  and 
lasting  meaning  of  the  event,  and  it  is  just  for  the 
sake  of  the  meaning,  as  we  have  said,  that  celebra- 
tions are  observed. 


PART  111 

OLD  GLORY 

Scene:  A  greensward,  with  greenery  background. 
Musical  Prelude,  to  which  there  enters  the 
Chorus — Youths  in  uniform,  Maidens  in  the  symbolic 
costumes  of  the  States.    They  sing: 

Onward,  comrades!    Onward,  brothers! 

Onward,  men,  who  own  the  name! 
Kindle  ye  the  fires  of  freedom 

That  your  sons  may  guard  the  flame! 

Strike  the  tinder!    Touch  the  faggot! 

Let  the  blaze  be  tempest-fanned, 
Till  the  wonder-light  upleaping 

Shine  in  splendor  o'er  the  land! 

Lord  of  Battles!    King,  Redeemer! 

Master  of  the  lives  of  men! 
Lift  the  banners  of  the  righteous 

That  thy  Law  prevail  again! 

Thou  command  them!    Thou  sustain  them! 

Through  the  years  that  are  to  be, 
Till  as  glass  their  souls  be  molten 

In  the  love  of  liberty! 

Flag  Dance.  Streams  of  youthful  dancers  enter, 
each  alternate  stream  in  red  or  white,  interweaving 
in  figures  suggestive  of  rippling  stripes.  They  part, 
and  from  the  center  there  enters  the  blue — children 
in  fluffy  blue  dresses,  large  bows  of  white  indicating 
the  stars.  In  the  semicircle  formed  by  the  bands  of 
red  and  white,  they  dance  their  star  dance.  Then, 
to  graver  music,  all  form  in  a  tableau,  the  Flag. 


THE  end 


HOW  TO  MAKE  THE  FIVE-POINTED  STAR 


Take  a  square  piece  of  paper  or  cloth  and  fold  it  in 
half;  then  fold  it  again  so  that  it  will  resemble  Fig.  I. 
Fold  it  again  on  the  dotted  line  so  that,  when 
folded,  it  will  be  as  in  Fig.  II.  Fold  it  over  once 
more,  again  on  the  dotted  line;  when  it  should  have 
the  shape  of  Fig.  III.  Then  cut  it  as  shown  in  the 
dotted  line  in  Fig.  Ill,  and  you  will  have  a  symmet- 
rical five-pointed  star. 

Betsy  Ross's  little  house  is  standing  to-day. 
Everything  around  it  has  changed — even  the  name 
of  the  street   itself  is  different.    Tall,  five-story 


buildings  look  down  on  both  sides  upon  the  little 
two-storied  structure,  with  its  shingled  roof  and 
dormer-window,  which  is  now  cared  for  by  the 
American-Flag  House  and  Betsy  Ross  Memorial 
Association.  The  front  room  is  used  for  the  sale  of 
small  flags  and  other  souvenirs,  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  Association,  and 
the  room  back  of  this,  in  which  the  first  flag  was 
made,  has  been  restored  to  the  general  appearance 
it  must  have  presented  during  the  lifetime  of  Betsy 
Ross. 


FIG.  I 


FIG.  Ill 


CLOTHES 

By  JANE  BROWN 


Peggy  says  that,  when  she 's  grown, 
She  'II  have  a  dress,  her  very  own, 
Like  thistle-down;  and  every  night 
Will  dance  with  feet  so  fairy  light. 
All  the  boys  will  like  her,  too. 
That  is  what  Peg  says  she  '11  do. 

Kath'rine  says  her  first  ball-gown 

W  ill  be  the  prettiest  in  town. 

She  '11  choose  her  colors  from  the  sky 

W  hen  the  sun 's  about  to  die; 

Dainty  pink  and  palest  blue, 

Rose  and  green  and  purple,  too. 

\\  hen  I  am  old  and  have  my  way, 
I  '11  have  no  colors  of  the  day, 
But  a  dress  of  thin  gold  light, 
Like  the  moon  we  saw  last  night ; 
Pile  my  hair  up  on  my  head 
Grandly—    They  '11  forget  it  's  red. 

Mine 's  the  finest  gown,  you  '11  see; 
And  a  prince  will  come  for  me. 


SOME  HINTS  FOR  CAMPERS 


By  S.  LEONARD  BAST  IN 


A  TENT  OF  NEWSPAPER 

It  is  possible  to  make  quite  a  useful  little-  tent 
out  of  newspapers.  Secure  a  pole  that  is  six  or 
seven  feet  long;  a  piece  of  bamboo  will  do  well. 
Near  the  upper  part  of  this,  wrap  several  thick- 


nesses of  stout  twine.  Then  from  this  part  run 
lengths  of  twine.  These  should  be  carried  out  in 
tent  fashion,  and  at  the  end  they  are  fixed  to 
wooden  pegs  driven  into  the  ground.  In  all, 
there  might  be  eight  or  ten  of  these  lengths.  Cut 
the  newspapers  into  pieces  of 
a  suitable  size,  and  with  paste, 
fasten  them  over  the  twine. 
One  border  of  the  paper  should 
be  turned  round  the  twine, 
the  edge  of  the  next  bit  being 
stuck  just  over  the  part  that 
is  turned  round.  An  open 
space  should  be  left  to  act  as 
a  doorway  to  the  tent.  To 
make  the  paper  waterproof, 
go  over  it  with  a  brush  dipped 
in  linseed-oil.  The  paper 
will  then  stand  quite  a  fair 
amount  of  rain. 

It  is  easy  to  gather  up  the  tent  by  taking  out 
the  central  pole  and  loosening  the  pegs.  The 
paper  then  falls  around  the  pole,  something  like  a 
giant  umbrella,  and  it  is  easily  set  up  again. 

WATERPROOF  MATCHES 

One  of  the  commonest  experiences  of  the  camper 
is  that  of  finding  that  the  matches  are  so  damp 
that  they  will  not  strike.  All  this  trouble  may 
be  avoided  by  providing  oneself  with  waterproof 
matches.    These  are  easily  made  in  the  following 


way.  Melt  a  few  lumps  of  candle-wax  in  an  old 
can  on  the  stove.  Allow  this  to  cool  a  little  and 
then,  before  it  has  set,  dip  the  matches  in,  one  at 
a  time.  Treat  the  heads  and  about  half  of  the 
wooden  part.  Place  the  matches  on  one  side  to 
cool.  Matches  treated  in  this  simple  manner 
have  been  soaked  in  water  for  many  hours,  and 
they  have  ignited  as  readily  as  those  which  were 
perfectly  dry.  The  only  difference  is  that,  in 
striking,  it  is  needful  to  do  so  a  trifle  more  firmly 
so  as  to  get  through  the  thin  film  of  wax  surround- 
ing the  head.  When  once  the  flame  starts,  the 
match  burns  very  readily,  owing  to  the  wax 
which  had  adhered  to  the  wood.  Any  ordinary 
matches  can  be  treated  in  the  manner  described. 

MAKING  A  FIRE  OF  SMALL  STUFF 

Now  and  again,  when  camping  out,  it  is  not 
possible  to  get  a  sufficiency  of  large  pieces  of  wood 
to  make  a  good  fire.  An  excellent  plan,  by  means 
of  which  a  fine  fire  may  be  made  out  of  small 
brushwood  or  even  leaves,  is  shown  in  the  pictures. 

In  the  first  place,  a  stout  upright  is  driven  a 
little  way  into  the  ground.  This  might  be  four 
or  five  feet  in  height.  At  the  base  of  this  is 
placed  a  similar  piece  of  wood,  lying  in  a  horizon- 


tal position  along  the  ground,  see  figure  I.  Then 
start  to  pile  up  the  stuff  for  the  fire  around  the 
stakes  in  the  manner  indicated  in  figure  2.  Take 
special  care  to  press  the  material  down  well,  as 
the  closer  it  is  packed,  the  longer  the  fire  will  last 
and  the  better  it  will  be.  When  the  heap  is 
completed,  both  stakes  are  carefully  pulled  out. 
There  will  then  be  an  air  passage  right  through 
the  heart  of  the  mass. 

To  set  the  fire  going,  it  is  only  needful  to  place 
some  lighted  paper,  or  any  dry  material,  at  the 
lower  opening.    At  once  the  flames  start  to  roar 
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up  through  it  in  a  vigorous  style,  and  the  fire 
gradually  spreads  until  the  whole  mass  is  glowing 
red  with  heat. 

A  STOVE  FOR  THE  TENT 

When  the  weather  is  bad,  campers  often  find 
that  the  tent  is  none  too  warm.  This  is  especially 
the  case  at  night.  Here  is  a  good  way  of  heating 
a  tent  which  is  well  worth  following.  Open  up  in 
the  ground  a  hole  which  is  slightly  less  in  diame- 
ter than  an  old  metal  pail  which  will  be  used  to 
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fit  over  the  top.  Let  the  hole  go  down  to  the 
depth  of  about  two  feet.  At  the  end  of  the  day, 
gather  all  the  glowing  embers  from  the  camp-fire 
and  put  them  into  this  hole  that  has  been  made, 
pressing  down  well.  Then  invert  the  pail  and 
place  it  over  the  hole.  A  few  sods  of  earth  placed 
round  the  part  where  the  pail  rests  on  the  ground 
will  keep  in  all  smoke  and  fumes.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments the  bucket  will  start  to  radiate  heat,  and  this 
will  be  maintained  for  many  hours.  The  next 
night  the  hole  may  be  cleared  out  and  filled  up 
again  with  glowing  material. 

A  CAMPING-STOVE 

If  you  want  a  good  stove  for  your  camp,  this  is 
easy  to  make  with  simple  materials.  First  get  a 
barrel  or  a  box  that  will  stand  three  or  four  feet 
in  height.  In  the  bottom  of  this  cut  an  opening 
about  a  foot  wide,  and  a  little  more  than  this  from 
top  to  bottom.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  barrel 
make  a  hole,  into  which  a  chimney  is  to  be  fixed. 
This  chimney  could  be  made  out  of  a  piece  of 
sheet-iron  bent  round,  or  even  a  number  of  tomato- 
cans  would  do.  These  can  be  fitted  together  if 
the  tops  and  bottoms  are  melted  away  on  a  fire. 
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To  make  one  fit  into  the  other,  open  out  each  tin 
a  little  at  the  lower  part  with  a  pair  of  pliers. 

W  hen  you  have  your  barrel  or  box  set  up,  you 
should  plaster  it  all  oxer  with  clay.    If  you  can- 
not get  good  clay,  mix  earth  with  water  or  use 
mud  from  the  river  bottom.    In  any  case,  cover 
the  box  completely  with  the  substance,  putting  it 
on  eight  or  ten  inches  thick  all  oxer.    When  the 
whole  surface  is  covered,  light  a  fire  of  drv  stuff  in 
the  box.    Make  a  good  blaze  and  keep  this  going 
for  some  hours.    Of  course,  quite  soon  the  barrel 
or  box  burns  away,  and  the  fierce  heat  then  bakes 
the  clay  or  mud  into  a  hard 
coating.    Your  stove  will 
,  then  be  finished  and  you  will 

i|J  find  it  extremely  useful. 

You  can  toast  anything  at 
the  opening,  and  it  is  a  fine 
place  to  cook  fish  or  similar 
food.  On  a  cool  evening  it 
is  pleasant  to  sit  around  the 
stove,  as  it  gives  out  a  great 
deal  of  heat. 

MAKING  A  FIRE 
OUTDOORS 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  get  a 
fire  to  burn  well  in  the  open, 
especially  if  there  is  a  strong 
wind  blowing.  Under  such 
conditions  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  build  ui>  a  special  fireplace  such  as  you  see  in 
the  sketch.  Cut  some  sods  of  earth  and  pile  these 
on  the  top  of  each  other  at  the  back  and  on  either 
side  of  a  space  which  is  just  about  the  width  of 
your  pan  or  kettle.  W  hen  you  have  built  up  to  the 
height  of  about  a  foot,  or  a  little  more,  place  two 
or  three  bars  of  iron  from  side  to  side  across  the 
top  opening.  It  always  pays  to  take  these  bars  with 
you  when  you  are  camping  out.  Add  one  more 
sod  all  around,  and  your  fireplace  is  readv  for  use. 

Gather  together  the  material  for  the  fire  and 
put  it  in  the  opening,  then  place  the  kettle  or  the 
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pan  in  position,  and  set  a  match  to  the  stuff. 
Soon  you  will  have  a  splendid  little  fire  going  that 
w  ill  roar  away  no  matter  how  windy  the  position 
may  be.    If  you  want  to  make  the  fire  extra 
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strong,  hold  a  piece  of  board,  or  even  newspaper 
in  front  of  the  opening,  so  that  it  is  nearly  covered, 
save  for  a  little  crack  at  the  bottom.  The  draught 
you  will  then  get  is  tremendous,  and  you  can 
soon  have  a  fire  that  is  almost  as  hot  as  a  black- 
smith's. These  little  fires  are  splendid  for  roast- 
ing potatoes,  and  indeed  for  cooking  almost  any- 
thing that  you  would  be  likely  to  have  on  a 
picnic.  If  you  cannot  get  sods  of  earth,  you  can 
make  use  of  stones  in  very  much  the  same  way. 

A  CAMP  BAROMETER 

A  handy  little  weather-teller,  which  may  be 
taken  into  camp,  is  made  in  the  following  way. 
Get  a  glass  jar  with  a  tight-fitting  cork.  Then 
obtain  a  test-tube  which  is  about  the  same  length 
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as  the  height  of  the  jar.  In  the  center  of 
cork  make  a  hole  in  which  the  test-tube  wi 
upside  down.  Color  some  water 
by  adding  red  ink,  and  almost 
fill  the  jar.  Then  fill  the  tube 
to  about  a  third  of  its  capacity. 
Now  insert  the  open  end  of  the 
tube  in  the  water  in  the  jar 
without  the  admission  of  any 
air.  This  can  be  done  by  hold- 
ing the  finger  over  the  tube  and 
not  taking  it  away  until  the  end 
is  immersed.  Bore  a  few  holes 
in  the  cork,  and  the  barometer 
is  complete. 

The  atmosphere  pressing  on 
the  water  in  the  jar  will  affect 
the  height  of  the  fluid  in  the  tube.  When  the  air 
is  dry  and  heavy,  the  water  in  the  tube  mounts 
upward;  if  it  is  moist  and  light,  the  opposite 
happens.  In  the  first  case,  fine  weather  is  to  be 
expected;  in  the  latter  instance,  unsettled  condi- 
tions are  to  be  looked  for:  To  see  the  position  ol 
the  fluid  in  the  tube  from  day  to  day,  an  india- 
rubber  ring  may  be  employed.  If  this  is  not 
available,  a  piece  of  cotton  could  be  tied  round 
the  glass  tube  to  mark  the  level  of  the  barometer 
from  time  to  time. 

This  home-made  weather-teller  will  be  found  to 
be  very  reliable.  It  is  only  needful  to  keep  it  in 
an  upright  position  to  have  it  in  good  working 
order.  If  at  any  time  the  water  should  be  spilled, 
the  jar  can  be  refilled  with  plain  water.  The 
coloring  of  the  liquid  is  only  to  make  it  more  easy 
to  observe  the  level  of  the  fluid. 

AN  EMERGENCY  DARK-ROOM 

Have  you  ever  been  outdoors  and  wanted  to 
change  your  plates,  or  something  has  gone  wrong 
inside  the  camera  and  you  have  felt  that  you 


would  give  almost  anything  to  be  able  to  use  a 
dark-room?  Yet  there  may  not  be  a  house  within 
many  miles.  If  you  have  an  overcoat  or  a  rain- 
coat, there  is  no  need  to  worry,  for  by  following 
this  plan,  you  can  with  safety  do  almost  anything 
you  find  necessary.  Sit  down  on  the  ground  and 
spread  the  coat,  outside  up,  over  your  legs.  Tuck 
the  borders  of  the  coat  under  the  legs  at  the  sides 
and  also  beneath  the  feet.  Put  the  camera  or 
the  dark  slide  under  the  coat,  about  as  far  down 
as  the  knees.  Then  insert  the  hands  in  the  outer 
ends  of  the  sleeves  and  push  them  inward. 
Tuck  the  collar  end  of  the  coat  about  the  middle 
of  the  body,  and  bend  slightly  forward,  so  as  to 
exclude  all  the  light.  You  will  then  find  that  you 
can  carry  on  an)'  operations  you  wish  in  perfect 
safety.  Of  course,  the  whole  thing  must  be  done 
by  touch,  but  a  photographer  soon  grows  clever 
with  his  fingers.  He  knows  by  the  "feel"  which 
is  the  side  of  the  plate  bearing  the  emulsion.  As 
well,  too,  he  is  familiar  with  the  workings  of  the 
inside  of  his  camera,  and  can  usually  right  mat- 
ters without  actually  using  his  eyes.  At  am- 
i-ate the  plan  mentioned  above  is  worth  trying 
when  a  sudden  emergency  arises. 

KEEPING  INSECTS  FROM  THE 
PICNIC  BASKET 

When  baskets  containing  food  are  placed  on 
the  ground,  all  kinds  of  creeping  insects  soon 
make  their  way  to  the  eatables.  By  using  a  sim- 
ple device,  this  trouble  may  be  entirely  prevented. 

Get  a  tin  can  that 
is  not  less  than  two 
inches  deep.  The 
lower  part  of  an 
empty  salmon  or 
fruit  can  would  do 
very  well.  In  the 
bottom  of  this  bore 
a  hole  through 
which  a  long  piece 
of  wire  is  thrust. 
This  wire  is  fixed 
into  place  and  the 
can  made  water 
tight  by  applying  a 
little  solder  wrhere 
it  enters  the  hole. 
Bend  the  wire  at 
both  ends  into  the 
form  of  hooks.  Fill  the  can  with  water  and  hang 
the  device  from  the  branch  of  a  tree  as  shown  in 
the  picture.  Attach  the  food  basket  to  the  lower 
hook.  No  creeping  insects  of  any  kind  can  reach 
the  inside  of  the  basket,  which  is  perfectly  pro- 
tected by  the  barrier  of  water  in  the  can. 
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THE  LUCK  OF  DENEWOOD 

By  EMILIE  BENSON  KNIPE  and  ALDEN  ARTHUR  KNIPE 

Authors  of  "The  Lucky  Sixpence,"  ■■Beatrice  of  Denewood,"  "Vive  la  France!"  etc. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  PREVIOUS  INSTALMENTS 

iE£?S7dti*t^  seeks  ~:\^^  ?Tntown-  ?■*  *** «  - 

saying  that  a  relative  of  the  family,  a  French  rirl  named  Satric  Z  s'  S"**"*'  a"  °mcer  with  the  A-  E- 

and  he  has  thought  it  best  to  send  her  to  SSSr^^tSSSJE!!^  ^  ^  **  aMi8tance' 
in  an  aeroplane  flight  over  the  lines,  has  disappeared  and  is  P  Soulange,  an  officer  in  the  French  army, 

Denewood,  is  talking  this  news  over  with  her  cousfn  Be  tv  Powelf '  when  fi^F      ?  ^  ^  aUnt *  the  '°dge  at 
girl  of  their  own  age,  deeply  interested  in  the  Denewood  book!  nXhlh story  5 Xt  ho  T^fl 
see  the  lucky  slXpence,  their  family  talisman,  and  when  she  is  told  th  Tit  h*  Th.      i   !  t  Cr  firSt  deslre  is  to 

at  the  girls'  indifference  and  declares  her  belief  that  with  it  was  £?  5  f  t  rf  ^  a  ?ntUly  She  is  ast°"nded 
their  whole-hearted  hospitality,  she  determines  to  find    he   ,  J  Denewood.    Full  of  gratitude  for 

plans  to  hunt  for  it,  and  to  that  end  ^an^rimi        h  P    ^  3nd  reSt°re  the  luck  of  the  house-  Beatrice 

called.    On  her  admission  to  The '  S^SS^  S^S  ^  f  ^00'  "  DeneWO°d  is 

and  thinking  it  a  waste  of  time  forbids  day-schoS to lo  abov  th.  fi  Tfl  ^  •  ^'^  Maple  discovering  this 
excited  by  a  letter  from  jack  asking  for  a  d^^of^f&S^e^n^  ,  ^  Peg  is  Vastl>' 

lest  unauthorized  news  of  her  brother  rouse  false  hopes     sS?v  aft^a  ^   V°  Stand  gU3rd  °Ver  B^ 

Captain  Badger  of  the  British  Army,  calls,  saying  that  he  'has  news  of  1  on f  r  FT  t  announces  him«elf  as 
With  Jack's  letter  in  her  mind,  Peg  refuses  to  let  him  see  R,  Th  °\L.oulsDwhlch  he  will  give  to  no  one  but  Be. 
return  to  the  lodge.  He  mistakes  fa£faS£5  Peg  ^suades  her  Z  or£  to  otf  ^  I1™™™ '  «*»  ** 
her  cousin  and,  seated  outside  the  spring-house  near \vha t  he  has  to  Z  Z  Z  "^1°'  L°Uis'  t0  imP^sonate 
out  what  the  stranger  proposed.    The  two  giris  earn   hat  CaDta  n  Bad  "         ^  '"^  COU'd  als°  find 

francs  to  ransom  Louis  de  Soulange  whom  ife  de,  L  rf  7  k  S  f  g  ,  m  S6arch  0t  three  h""dred  thousand 
Be  can  supply  this  money  from  bidden  stlX  t«yt^B6  insTs^"  ^  ■  aSSUm6S  that 
tion.  He  finally  gives  her  till  the  next  dav  and  PeTtri  t  '  u  \t  S  '  ,  S  Up°n  havlng  tlme  tor  considera- 
ignorant  of  this  crisis  in  her  ^T^S^fto  ^^^^S  1  7  * ^  ^  *  is  UL  Meanwhile.  Be, 
believes  may  be  there.    She  unexpected"  scover^ ;  It  and  S  ^  l°  a  S6Cret  Passage  she 

examines  the  passage  and  finds  itXted  by Ts m^^T^^S"^^  *  * 

tries  to  reenter  the  spring-house,  but  the  trap-door  refuses  to  open.  '  retrac,n8  her  steP*  she 


CHAPTER  XVII 

MISS  HITTY  GORGAS 

It  was  for  a  moment  only  that  despair  took  pos- 
session of  Beatrice  when  she  found  herself  trapped 
in  the  passage  under  the  spring-house. 

"There  mus'  be  some  way  out,"  she  said  to 
herself,  and  lifted  her  head  bravely. 

She  was  not  the  sort  of  a  girl  to  become  panic- 
stricken  and  so  to  lose  her  wits  as  to  be  helpless. 
Her  experiences  during  the  grim  days  of  the  con- 
flict in  France  had  made  her  self-reliant.  On 
many  occasions  she  had  been  the  one  person  in  the 
old  chateau  who  had  remained  calm  when  rumors 
of  the  approach  of  the  Germans  threatened  to 
demoralize  the  entire  household.    Not  until  the 
walls  had  begun  to  tumble  about  their  ears  under 
a  vicious  bombardment,  did  Beatrice  lose  control 
of  those  about   her.    Four  years  of  war  had 
strengthened  in  her  the  courage  traditional  in  the 
Soulange  family,  and  the  circumstances  of  her 
present  position  served  to  stimulate  her  into 
quickly  setting  about  the  task  of  freeing  herself. 

"There  mus'  be  some  way  out,"  she  repeated, 
more  positively  than  before,  and  once  again 
pushed  vainly  on  the  little  door  above  her  head. 
Then  she  collected  herself  and  tried  to  reason  out 
a  possible  explanation  of  her  predicament.  How 


could  it  be  that  the  trap,  which  opened  so  easily', 
from  above,  seemed  absolutely  immovable  from 
below? 

"There  mus*  be  a  secret  lock,"  she  concluded, 
and  with  this  thought  in  mind,  she  passed  her 
hand  over  the  under  surface  of  the  flooring,  but 
her  fingers  could  not  even  find  the  cracks  in  the 
masonry  where  the  square  block  of  stone  fitted 
into  the  opening. 

"If  I  am  to  get  out;  it  mus'  be  at  the  other 
end,"  she  murmured,  and  scrambled  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  passage. 

She  made  her  way  back  through  the  tunnel, 
climbed  the  narrow  stair,  and  stood  once  more 
before  the  shadowy  barrier.  With  all  her  strength 
she  pressed  against  the  heavy  planking,  but  it 
resisted  her  utmost  efforts.  Satisfied  that  noth- 
ing could  be  gained  by  this  method,  she  again 
sought  a  handle  which  she  might  turn;  but  as 
before,  her  fingers  found  nothing  of  the  sort,  and 
fear  crept  into  her  heart  as  the  conviction  grew 
that  this  was  not  a  door,  but  a  stout  partition. 

For  a  moment  or  two  Be  was  near  to  giving  up; 
but  with  a  determined  shake  of  her  head,  she 
repeated  to  herself  the  words  that  had  given  her 
courage  before. 

"There  mus'  be  some  way  out,"  she  murmured, 
and  again  set  herself  to  finding  a  means  of  escape! 
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High  above  her,  and  quite  beyond  reach,  was 
a  narrow  slit  in  the  masonry,  which  admitted  a 
pale,  uncertain  light.  Beatrice  looked  up  at  it, 
but  could  see  no  hope  in  that  direction.  It  might 
serve  as  a  vent  to  the  sound  of  her  voice  if  she 
called  for  help;  but  the  girl,  as  yet,  had  no  inten- 
tion of  seeking  aid  and  by  so  doing  betray  the 
secret  of  the  passage. 

"I  shall  'ave  to  be  very  hungry  before  I  shout," 
she  told  herself  determinedly. 

Her  thoughts  turned  back  to  the  square  trap 
leading  into  the  spring-house,  and  she  made  a 
half-involuntary  movement  as  if  to  go  back 
there  to  try  once  more  to  open  it;  but  although 
she  felt  sure  that  a  means  had  been  provided  for 
an  exit  at  that  point,  she  was  certain  that,  without 
a  light,  her  efforts  would  be  futile. 

This  led  her  to  a  speculation  as  to  why  the 
passage  had  been  built  at  all.  Of  course,  there 
had  been  a  purpose  behind  its  construction.  It 
was  not  meant  as  a  place  for  children  to  play  in 
nor  an  interesting  and  mysterious  tunnel  used 
only  to  surprise  people.  Probably  it  had  been 
planned  originally  as  a  means  of  sending  a  mes- 
senger to  secure  assistance  in  case  the  house  was 
attacked  by  Indians. 

But  an  enemy  having  discovered  the  entrance 
through  the  spring-house,  it  became  necessary  to 
put  up  a  barrier  in  the  passageway  itself.  Yet  it 
was  equally  necessary  that  a  friend  should  have 
a  clear  road  into  the  house,  or  the  tunnel  would  be 
of  little  service. 

So  arguing  to  herself,  Beatrice  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  a  means  of  getting  through  the 
solid  planking  must  exist,  and  she  tried  to  re- 
member all  she  had  read  of  the  passage  in  the 
Dene  wood  books. 

"My  great  ancestress  called  it  the  'Mouse's 
Hole' "  she  said  half  aloud,  then  chuckled  softly 
to  herself  as  a  new  idea  entered  her  mind :  it  was 
a  little  toad  that  had  showed  her  the  way  in; 
perhaps  a  mouse  would  show  her  the  way  out. 

"If  I  sit  very  still,  per'aps  one  will  come,"  she 
thought,  but  after  a  few  moments  of  silence  she 
grew  restless.  "What  should  I  do  if  I  were  a 
mouse?"  she  asked  herself,  and  then  answered  her 
own  question:  "I  should  find  a  crack  under  the 
door." 

She  knelt  and  felt  along  the  bottom  of  the 
planking.  Yes,  there  was  an  inch  or  more  of 
space  between  it  and  the  top  step.  "But  I  am 
too  big  a  mouse  to  get  out  there,"  she  told  her- 
self; yet  at  that  moment  she  made  a  discovery. 

This  top  step  was  considerably  wider  than  the 
others  and,  instead  of  being  stone,  was  wood. 

"Now  why  is  that?"  Beatrice  asked  herself, 
realizing  that  here  was  a  significant  fact  that 
encouraged  investigation. 


Eagerly  she  felt  along  the  edge  just  underneath 
the  barrier,  and  presently  her  fingers  came  in 
contact  with  what,  after  a  moment  or  two,  she 
concluded  must  be  hinges.  For  an  instant  she 
was  puzzled,  then  with  a  cry  of  surprise  and 
delight,  she  seized  the  front  of  the  step  and  pulled 
upward.  With  astonishing  ease  it  lifted  and, 
like  the  lid  of  a  box,  folded  back  against  the  heavy 
planking  that  barred  her  way. 

"Ah,  now  per'aps  the  hole  is  big  enough  for 
such  a  mouse  as  I,"  Beatrice  said  excitedly,  and 
started  to  crawl  under. 

But,  to  her  surprise,  she  found  another  step 
leading  down  and,  after  that,  still  another,  so  that, 
by  bending  a  little,  she  was  able  to  pass  beneath 
the  heavy  planks;  and  in  a  pace  or  two  she  again 
found  stone  steps  going  up. 

"Had  I  not  thought  of  what  a  mouse  would  do, 
I  should  still  be  trapped,"  Beatrice  murmured  as 
she  looked  ahead,  where  she  was  relieved  to  find 
that  there  was  more  light.  And,  with  a  feeling 
that  her  path  was  now  clear,  she  hurried  on 
rapidly,  conscious  that  she  was  safely  inside  the 
walls  of  the  big  house  and  ascending  to  the  second 
floor. 

Again  the  passage  grew  dark,  and  presently  she 
stood  on  a  level  space.  In  front  of  her  was  a 
wall  of  blackness,  and  she  stopped,  putting  forth 
her  hands  before  she  took  a  hesitating  step.  Then 
suddenly  she  halted  abruptly,  for,  with  extraor- 
dinary clearness,  the  sound  of  girls'  voices  came 
to  her. 

"My  dear,  I  did  n't  have  your  algebra,"  one 
said ;  and  another  answered  rather  pettishly,  "Well, 
somebody  has  it!" 

"It  's  probably  downstairs  in  the  study,"  the 
first  girl  replied.  "Come  on.  The  dormitory  is 
no  place  for  your  books  anyhow,  my  child." 

Beatrice  heard  the  girls  go  out  of  the  room,  and 
then  all  was  silent  again. 

"I  am  behind  that  fireplace,"  she  said  to  herself. 
The  sound  of  human  voices  had  brought  her  a  sense 
of  being  back  in  the  world  again,  and  the  anxiety 
she  had  felt  in  the  passage  was  gone.  She  smiled 
as  she  took  another  step  forward.  It  would  be 
a  great  tale  to  tell  Peg. 

"But  I  'm  not  out  yet,"  Beatrice  reminded 
herself,  and  at  that  moment  her  outstretched  hand 
came  in  contact  with  another  barrier. 

But  this  time  she  had  no  difficulty.  At  her 
first  pressure,  the  door  opened  and  let  in  a  broad 
beam  of  light.  Beatrice,  blinking,  looked  into  the 
dormitory,  which  had  been  the  nursery  in  the 
old  days  of  Denewood. 

Her  first  impulse  was  to  dart  out  of  the  passage 
with  adeep  breath  of  thankfulness;butan  instant's 
reflection  showed  her  that  it  would  be  wise  not  to 
appear  too  abruptly.    If  there  were  any  girls  in 
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the  room  she  would  probably  frighten  them  into 
hysterics  and  at  the  same  time  betray  her  secret. 

She  listened  and,  hearing  nothing,  peeped  into 
the  room.  It  was  empty  and,  pulling  the  door 
tight  shut  behind  her,  she  stepped  through  the 
fireplace.    She  was  free! 

But  she  was  now  face 
to  face  with  another 
difficulty.  If  she  met 
any  of  the  teachers,  she 
would  seemingly  stand 
convicted  of  disobeying 
Miss  Maple's  rule  that  no 
day-scholars  should  go 
upstairs  in  Maple  Hall; 
while  if  she  ran  hastily 
down  to  the  big  hall,  the 
girls  there  could  not  fail 
to  see  her  and  draw  the 
same  inference. 

For  a  moment  she  hes- 
itated, then,  forgetting 
that  Miss  Maple  had 
gone  to  town,  she  deter- 
mined to  go  to  her  at 
once,  plead  guilty  of  hav- 
ing broken  the  rule  and 
take  the  consequences. 

With  this  in  mind,  she 
crossed  the  corridor  to 
the  door  of  Miss 
Maple's  sitting-room 
and  knocked. 

A  voice  bade  her  come 
in  and  she  entered,  ex- 
pecting to  see  the  school- 
mistress. 

I  nstead ,  a  rou  nd  -faced , 
red-haired  little  woman 
was  standing  in  front  of 
a  skirt-board  set  on  the 
backs  of  two  chairs, 
sponging  a  dress  that  was 
spread  out  upon  it.  She 
nodded  brightly  at  the 
sight  of  Beatrice. 

"Looking  for  Miss 
Maple,  honey?"  she  asked  briskly.  "My,  but  you 
're  dusty!  You  'd  better  let  me  brush  you  off." 
She  picked  up  a  whisk  and  started  to  work  with- 
out waiting  for  consent.  "Now  about  Miss 
Maple — thank  goodness  she  ain't  here.  She 's  a 
good  woman.  There  ain't  a  mite  of  doubt  she 's 
the  salt  of  the  earth,  but  she  does  fidget  me  terri- 
ble. My  land,  I  'm  just  as  much  an  old  maid  as 
she  is,  and  I  've  got  just  as  good  a  right  to  be  a 
fuss-budget.  What  was  it  you  wanted,  anyway? 
Maybe  I  can  find  it  for  you.    Miss  Maple  ain't 


coming  back  till  after  dinner.  I  know,  because 
she  paid  me  before  she  left.  I  'm  Hitty  Gorgas. 
Good  old  family,  but  come  down  in  the  world. 
I  do  sewin'  by  the  day.  'T  won't  be  a  mite  of 
trouble  to  get  you  anything  you  're  looking  for." 


BE  GAVE  A  GASP  AND  ALMOST  DROPPED  THE  FRAME" 


Hitty  Gorgas  was  known  all  over  Germantown 
as  a  fine  worker,  with  a  tongue  that  was  hung  in 
the  middle  and  wagged  both  ways.  In  fact,  it 
was  openly  said  that  if  she  had  no  one  to  listen 
to  her,  she  talked  to  herself  rather  than  be  silent. 
And  Hitty  would  have  been  the  last  to  deny  this. 

Be  had  never  heard  of  Hitty,  but  her  words 
had  started  a  new  train  of  thought  in  the  girl's 
mind.  Instantly  her  determination  was  taken  and 
she  entered  the  room,  closing  the  door  behind  her. 

This  was  her  chance  to  search  for  the  sixpence 
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in  Miss  Maple's  own  stronghold,  and  she  meant 
to  seize  it,  no  matter  what  penalty  she  incurred. 

"I  am  Beatrice  de  Soulange,"  she  began  abrupt- 
ly.   "A  cousin  to  this  house." 

"Land  sakes!"  Miss  Hitty  put  in,  "I  am  glad  to 
see  you.  I  know  all  about  you.  I  know  all  about 
every  family  in  Germantown.  The  Wisters  and 
the  Darraghs  and  the  Gummeys  and  the  Morrises 
and  the  Carpenters  and  the  Chews  and  every- 
body. I  can  tell  you  all  about  them  from  way 
back — which  was  Tories  in  the  Revolution  and 
how  they 've  stood  in  every  war  since  then." 

"In  such  case,"  said  Be,  "you  know  how  the 
luck  of  this  house  was  los'.  I  do  not  need  to  tell 
you.  But  you  do  not  know  how  much  I  want  to 
find  it,  for  when  I  do,  I  think  my  cousins  come  to 
their  own  'ome  to  live,  per'aps." 

Miss  Hitty  interrupted  again. 

"You  came  to  ask  Miss  Maple  to  let  you  look 
for  it?"  she  asked;  then,  without  waiting  for  an 
answer:  "I  see.  Go  right  ahead,  my  dear.  It 
won't  do  anybody  a  mite  of  harm." 

Be  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then  she  shook  her 
head. 

"No,"  she  said  firmly,  "I  did  not  come  to  ask. 
Already  Miss  Maple  'ave  say  it  is  a  nonsense  and 
forbid  that  we  come  up  the  stairs;  but  now  I  am 
here,  I  mean  to  hunt,  because  she  is  not  at  'ome 
to  stop  me.  And  you  must  not  tell  me  that  I 
may,  so  that  it  is  all  my  own  blame." 

Miss  Hitty  looked  at  the  girl  with  dancing  eyes. 

"I  like  your  grit,"  she  said.  "And  I  can  tell 
you  this  much — I  can  feel  for  those  who  ain't  so 
rich  as  they  once  was.  I  'd  a  heap  sight  rather 
see  the  Traverses  back  in  this  place  than  have 
the  school  here,  even  though  the  school  does  put 
plums  in  my  pudding." 

With  which  words  she  set  busily  to  work  at 
her  task  of  cleaning  Miss  Maple's  gowns,  and  Be 
started  her  inspection  of  the  room. 

It  was  not  large,  for  Denewood,  but  it  was 
pleasant  and  cosy.  The  walls  were  wainscoted 
to  a  height  of  four  feet  in  white  painted  wood. 
Above  this  hung  sconces,  several  samplers,  two 
silhouettes,  and  a  miniature  in  wax.  The  furni- 
ture was  chintz-covered  mahogany.  There  was  a 
card-table,  a  desk,  a  sofa,  and  various  book-cases. 
The  floor  was  made  of  narrow  oak  planks,  with  a 
pattern  around  the  edge  fashioned  from  the  same 
wood  laid  at  a  different  angle. 

She  pressed  her  hands  down  into  the  space 
between  the  back  and  the  seat  of  the  sofa,  while 
Miss  Hitty  looked  up  in  the  air  speculatively. 

"The  chairs  and  that  sofa  have  sure  been  done 
oyer  a  lot  of  times,"  she  remarked.  "It  don't  do 
a  mite  of  harm  to  look  at  it;  but  I  can't  think 
there 's  much  left  of  the  old  piece  'cept  the  wood- 
work.   That  portrait  you  're  looking  at,  they  say 


was  little  Marjory  Travers.  Peg  always  seemed 
to  me  to  favor  her." 

"It  does  look  like  Paig,"  Be  asserted.  She  had 
taken  the  wax  miniature  from  its  hook  and  carried 
it  to  the  light,  where  she  thoroughly  examined  it. 
"It  is  very  pretty." 

She  hung  it  up  again  and  went  over  to  a  sampler. 
The  verse  embroidered  on  it  was: 

When  I  was  young  and  in  my  Prime 
You  see  how  well  I  spent  my  Time, 

And  by  my  sampler  you  may  see 
What  care  my  Mother  took  of  me 

This  was  surmounted  by  a  number  of  fearsome 
animals  and  signed,  "Marjory  Travers,  her  work," 
while  beneath  the  signature  were  bands  made  of 
various  intricate  stitches  and  patterns. 

"I  can  embroider  a  little,  but  not  so  well  as 
this,"  Be  said. 

"And  the  child  who  made  that  was  probably 
half  your  age,"  Miss  Hitty  told  her.  "For  my 
part,  I  'm  thankful  that  samplers  had  gone  out  of 
style  before  my  day.  Seein'  that  I  have  to  spend 
most  of  my  time  now  prickin'  my  fingers  with  a 
needle,  it 's  just  as  well  I  did  n't  learn  to  hate  it 
before  I  had  to.  That  other  sampler  is  sort  of  in- 
terestin'."  She  nodded  toward  a  darker  corner. 
"I  never  could  make  out  why  she  took  to  working 
samplers  at  her  age,  unless  it  was  to  teach  one  of 
the  grand-babies." 

Be  took  from  its  nail  the  frame  Miss  Hitty 
had  indicated  and  walked  to  the  window  with  it. 
Its  square  of  linen  canvas  was  elaborately  worked 
with  exquisitely  fine  stitches  of  silk  in  a  design 
that  came  up  solidly  to  a  central  wreath  or  vine, 
supported  at  the  top  by  two  doves  and  enclosing 
the  following  verse: 

You  '11  seek  and  find  To-morrow  is  your  cry. 
In  what  far  country  doth  To-morrow  lie? 
Your  treasure  here  is  safe  beneath  your  eye, 
So  blame  not  John  while  Jack  goes  blindly  by. 

Beatrice  Travers,  1818. 

Be  gave  a  gasp  and  almost  dropped  the  frame. 

"What  is  it,  child  dear?"  asked  Miss  Hitty, 
startled.  "Do  be  careful.  You  came  near  lettin' 
that  slip,  and  then  a  howl  would  have  gone  up! 
Though  to  be  sure  that  sampler  does  belong  to 
the  family  and  not  to  the  school." 

"But  I  'ave  foun'  that  sixpence!"  cried  Be, 
breathlessly,  beginning  to  dance  with  excitement. 

CHAPTER  XVIII 

PEG  PLEADS  WITH  BETTY 

The  discovery  that  Mr.  Powell  was  down  with 
influenza  disturbed  Peg  profoundly.  Back  of  all 
her  schemes  to  cope  with  the  wiles  of  Captain 
Badger  was  the  thought  that,  if  the  worst  came 
to  the  worst,  her  Cousin  Bart  could  take  the  ma^- 
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ter  up  and  thrash  it  out  with  the  British  officer 
man  to  man.  The  fact  that  the  captain  had  mis- 
taken the  identity  of  Betty  had  been  hailed  by 
Peg  as  a  favorable  opportunity  to  elicit  informa- 
tion upon  which  a  wiser  head  than  hers  could  act. 
Yet  now  that  the  information  had  been  gained, 
there  was  no  one  to  whom  she  could  go  for  advice. 

Unlike  Betty,  Peg  was  more  and  more  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  the  basis  of  Badger's  tale  was 
true,  namely  that  Louis  de  Soulange  was  alive 
and  was  being  held  for  ransom.  Otherwise,  the 
circumstances  of  his  death  would  have  been 
known  by  this  time,  for  he  had  not  fallen  in  a 
great  battle  where  one  man  might  perish  unob- 
served. Nor  could  the  Germans  have  anything 
to  gain  by  keeping  him  a  secret  prisoner.  Indeed, 
the  more  she  thought  of  it,  the  more  the  complete 
silence  following  Louis's  disappearance  seemed  to 
prove  the  truth  of  Badger's  explanation.  This 
growing  conviction  gave  Peg  a  realization  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  problem  she  faced.  A  false  step 
might  doom  Be's  brother.  The  captain's  actions 
were  sufficiently  significant,  and  to  go  contrary 
to  his  command  for  silence  might  force  him  to 
take  desperate  measures  to  guard  his  own  safety. 

Peg  walked  slowly  into  the  living-room  and  sat 
down  again  almost  mechanically,  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  the  perplexities  of  the  situation.  In  the 
hall,  Betty  telephoned  to  her  home  in  Chestnut 
Hill,  and  presently  followed  Peg  in  with  the  latest 
news  of  the  invalids. 

"Aunt  Polly  says  that  everything  is  going  as 
well  as  can  be  expected  and  that  we  are  each  to 
take  six  pills  of  Pulsatilla,"  she  announced,  sitting 
down  on  the  sofa  disconsolately. 

"I  guess  Aunt  Polly  is  the  only  one  who  is 
enjoying  it  over  there.  She  'd  rather  take  your 
temperature  than  go  to  a  party.  How 's  Cousin 
Bart?"  Peg  ended. 

"The  doctor  has  been  in  to  see  him  and  says 
there  's  no  doubt  he  has  the  flu,"  Betty  replied. 
"He  is  n't  to  be  disturbed  about  anything." 

"Of  course  not,"  Peg  agreed.  She  had  n't 
deluded  herself  by  any  false  hopes  in  that 
direction. 

"I  'm  not  sure  I  ought  n't  to  go  home  and  help 
nurse  the  family,"  Betty  went  on. 

"They  don't  want  you,"  said  Peg.    "If  they 
did,  they 'd  have  sent  for  you." 

"I  know,  but  I  think  I  ought  to  go  anyhow," 
Betty  half  insisted.  "It  does  n't  seem  right  that 
I  should  n't  have  anything  to  do,  while — " 

"You  would  be  just  one  more  person  for  Cousin 
Elizabeth  to  worry  about,"  Peg  pointed  out 
sensibly.  "And  besides,"  she  added  significantly, 
"you  have  something  to  do  here!" 

"You  mean  Captain  Badger,"  Betty  remarked, 
preparing  for  a  struggle. 
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"I  certainly  do !"  Peg's  tone  was  incisive. 
"Well,  I  'm  through  with  him,"  Betty  an- 
nounced positively.  "You  can't  expect  me  to 
talk  to  a  brigand  all  alone  again.  It  was  all 
very  Well  when  I  did  n't  know;  but  now,  I  don't 
think  Father  and  Mother  would  approve." 

"I  don't  believe  they  would,  either,"  Peg 
agreed,  "not  under  ordinary  circumstances,  any- 
way; but  that 's  something  we  can't  find  out,  and 
these  circumstances  are  so  far  from  ordinary  that 
I  think  they 'd  say,  'Go.'  You  simply  must  meet 
him.  ^  I  '11  be  in  the  spring-house  to  protect  you." 

This  one  thing,  at  least,  Peg  had  determined 
upon:  the  appointment  with  Captain  Badger 
must  be  kept;  and  if  possible,  he  must  be -per- 
suaded to  give  them  more  time. 

"You  would  n't  be  any  protection  from  a 
brigand!"  Betty  said  scornfully. 

"He  is  n't  going  to  brigand  you,"  Peg  replied 
irr  tably.  "Have  some  sense,  Betty.  He  's 
bound  to  be  the  polite  English  captain  if  he  ex- 
pects to  get  anything  out  of  you.  The  last  thing 
he  '11  do  is  to  be  disagreeable." 

"But  what  shall  I  tell  him?"  Betty  argued. 
"I  have  n't  thought  of  that  yet,"  Peg  confessed ; 
"but  there 's  one  thing  we  have  to  do — we  must 
find  some  way  of  convincing  him  that  we  need  a 
few  more  days'  time." 

"He  won't  give  them  to  us,"  Betty  protested. 
"He  '11  have  to,"  Peg  asserted,  with  more 
confidence  than  she  felt.  "Don't  you  see,  Betty, 
if  we  're  right  in  our  guess  that  he  wants  money 
for  himself,  he  '11  stay  as  long  as  he  thinks  there 's 
a  chance  of  getting  it?  All  we  have  to  do  is  to 
let  him  believe  that  sooner  or  later  we  11  give  in 
and  tell  him  what  he  wants  to  know." 

"But  we  can't  do  it,"  Betty  reiterated.  "So 
what  's  the  use  of  pretending?" 

"If  I  could  pretend  as  well  as  you  can,  I 'd  love 
the  chance,"  Peg  said  sweetly. 

"You  can't  flatter  me  into  giving  you  your  own 
way,"  Betty  insisted.  "Besides,  we  should  n't 
have  anything  to  do  with  him.  From  what  you 
said  yourself,  he  can't  be  trusted.  If  we  knew, 
we  would  n't  tell  him  where  that  strong-box  is." 
"Oh,  yes,  we  would,"  Peg  retorted. 
"But  if  you  think  he 's  the  man  who  kidnapped 
Louis  de  Soulange,  he  should  n't  have  a  cent!" 
Betty  protested  warmly.  "He  's  a  robber,  yet 
you  talk  of  giving  him  just  what  he  wants." 

"Of  course  I  do!"  Peg  answered  impatiently. 
"He  may  be  anything  you  like,  but  if  he  's  the 
only  person  who  knows  where  Louis  is,  we  '11 
have  to  deal  with  him,  won't  we,  no  matter  how 
many  times  a  brigand  he  is?" 

"It  would  n't  be  right,"  Betty  maintained. 
"It  would  n't  be  right  to  let  Louis  de  Soulange 
die,  would  it?"  Peg  questioned. 
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"I  think  we  should  send  for  the  police,"  Betty 
returned  half-heartedly. 

"You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  we  dare  n't  do 
any  such  thing,"  Peg  asserted.  "What 's  the  use 
of  talking  like  that?  Suppose  something  hap- 
pened that  this  man  Badger  did  n't  like  and  he 
disappeared?    Then  where  should  we  be?" 

"I  don't  believe  anything  he  says,  anyway," 
Betty  replied. 

"I  believe  some  of  it,"  Peg  insisted. 

"I  believe  he  wants  money,"  Betty  agreed  with 
a  mocking  laugh.  "All  the  rest  of  the  story  is 
just  made  up;  I  know  it  is." 

"Are  you  so  sure  of  that  that  you  are  willing  to 
tell  Be  you  just  let  him  go?"  Peg  demanded. 
"Do  you  feel  that  we  dare  run  the  risk  of  letting 
something  happen  to  Louis  de  Soulange  just 
because  we  think  Captain  Badger  is  n't  telling 
the  truth?    I  guess  not!" 

"I  don't  know  what  to  do,"  said  Betty,  help- 
lessly; "I  don't  know  where  the  Soulange  strong- 
box is,  if  there  is  one,  and — and — oh,  I  think  we  're 
in  an  awful  mess!" 

"Oh,  forget  about  us!"  Peg  cried  angrily. 
"I  'm  thinking  of  Be  and  her  brother." 

"Then  why  don't  you  tell  her?"  demanded 
Betty. 

"I  'm  afraid  of  the  shock.  You  know  as  well 
as  I  do  the  risk  to  her,"  Peg  explained  soberly. 
"I  guess  we  '11  have  to  tell  her  sooner  or  later,  only 
I  'd  like  to  make  sure  it  's  necessary  first.  It 
would  be  an  awful  thing  to  raise  her  hopes,  and 
then  nothing  come  of  it.  If  I  were  just  sure,  one 
way  or  the  other!  I  believe  I  '11  go  with  you  to- 
morrow, when  you  see  this  captain,  and  tell  him 
we  don't  trust  him,  and  then  see  what  he  does. 
As  a  last  resort,  we  can  explain  that  you  are  not 
Be,  then  he  '11  stay  till  he  sees  the  real  Be.  That 
's  what  we  '11  do,  Betty,"  Peg  went  on  as  this  new 
thought  took  shape;  "we  won't  say  that  we  don't 
believe  him,  but  just  the  truth,  that,  when  we 
found  how  terribly  serious  it  was,  we  were  worried 
— and  we  '11  be  awfully  sympathetic,  and — " 

"Of  course,  we  don't  know  that  he  is  n't  just 
what  he  says  he  is,"  Betty  remarked  thoughtfully, 
as  this  sudden  enthusiasm  of  Peg's  impressed 
itself  upon  her.    "And  he 's  awfully  handsome." 

"There  's  no  doubt  of  that!"  agreed  Peg, 
whole-heartedly.  "And  he  has  lovely  manners, 
and — and — and — that 's  what  we  '11  do !  He  may 
be  a  little  cross;  but  when  he  sees  how  sorry  we 
are,  he  '11  just  have  to  be  nice,  and  we  '11  promise 
not  to  say  a  word  to  anybody,  and  then  we  '11  take 
Be  to  see  him,  if  we  have  to,  but  we  '11  have  gained 
that  much  time.  Cousin  Bart  might  be  better 
even.    So  that 's  settled,  is  n't  it?" 

"I  think  so,"  Betty  said,  nodding,  "although  I 
don't  know  how  he  '11  take  it." 


"Oh,  he  '11  take  it  all  right,"  Peg  insisted,  jump- 
ing up.  "And  now  let 's  find  Be.  She  '11  think 
we  're  lost.  And  be  careful.  Not  a  word  to  her 
yet." 

"I  wonder  where  she  is,"  Betty  remarked,  as 
they  hurried  out  of  the  room. 

CHAPTER  XIX 

A  STRANGE  HIDING-PLACE 

In  Miss  Maple's  sitting-room,  Be's  announcement 
and  her  evident  excitement  stirred  Miss  Hitty's 
curiosity. 

"Land  sakes,  child!  what  are  you  talking 
about?"  she  cried,  running  to  the  girl's  side.  "Do 
be  careful  of  that  sampler!  If  you  drop  it,  there 
will  be  trouble.    Stop  dancing  and  be  sensible." 

With  a  great  effort,  Be  controlled  herself,  at 
least  enough  to  stand  still. 

"But  I  'ave  found  a  piece  of  the  sixpence,"  she 
repeated  ecstatically.  "You  will  see — here!" 
She  held  the  framed  sampler  in  front  of  Miss 
Hitty's  face,  but  the  old  lady,  after  a  near-sighted 
glance  at  it,  looked  up  at  Be. 

"Say,  there  ain't  nothing  wrong  with  your 
head,  is  there?"  she  asked  a  trifle  anxiously. 

"Inmy'ead,  wrong?"  Be  repeated,  not  under- 
standing Miss  Hitty's  idiom.  "It  is  not  in  my 
'ead,  but  in  the  sampler.  Look!"  Again  the 
seamstress  gazed  at  the  worked  linen  in  Be's 
hand,  while  the  girl  with  trembling  fingers  pointed 
to  the  embroidered  wreath  under  the  glass. 

"Do  you  not  see  it?"  she  went  on  excitedly. 
"There,  among  the  stitches,  is  the  chain.  I 
catch  the  sparkle  of  it  as  I  take  it  to  the  window. 
You  do  see,  eh?" 

"Land  sakes,  I  believe  I  do!"  said  Miss  Hitty, 
growing  animated.  "Why  it  's  all  worked  in 
among  those  leaves!  My,  ain't  you  the  clever 
child?  And  there 's  the  bit  of  sixpence  made  to 
look  like  a  flower.  Say,  that  old  Beatrice  Travers 
was  smart — I  must  say  it.    She  was  smart!" 

"We  mus'  take  it  out  at  once,"  Beatrice  de- 
clared.   "Where  can  I  break  the  glass?" 

She  was  looking  around  for  a  suitable  place  to 
put  her  threat  into  execution  when  Miss  Hitty 
grasped  her  arm. 

"Softly,  child!  softly!"  she  admonished,  "I 
don't  know  as  we  ought  to  do  such  a  thing.  Maybe 
theTraverses  won't  like  our  ripping  up  that  pretty 
old  sampler.  But  anyhow,  we  don't  have  to 
break  anything.    We  can  open  up  the  back." 

"More  than  anything  do  the  Travers  want  their 
sixpence,"  declared  Be,  positively.  "It  mus' 
come  out!  to  bring  back  the  luck  of  the  'ouse 
some  one  of  the  family  mus'  wear  it.  That  you 
know." 

"I  know  a  lot  of  things,"  Miss  Hitty  conceded; 
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"but  give  me  that  frame  before  you  smash  it. 
Perhaps  we  can  take  the  coin  out  without  ruin- 
ing everything."  She  took  the  frame  from  Be's 
rather  reluctant  hand,  and  turning  it  over,  she 
deftly  removed  with  her  scissors  the  small  nails 
holding  the  back.  Then  she  slipped  the  old 
sampler  out  and  laid  it  on  the  table.  Two  heads 
bent  over  it  anxiously  to  examine  the  ancient 
treasure  more  closely. 

Suddenly  Miss  Hitty  raised  an  excited  face  to 
Be.  "I  'm  blest  if  I  don't  believe  you  're  right, 
child!"  she  exclaimed.  "The  old  lady  that  did 
this  did  n't  intend  that  it  should  stay  here  forever. 
She 's  fixed  it  so  we  can  take  the  chain  out,  and 
the  sampler  won't  be  a  mite  the  worse." 

With  careful  fingers  old  Miss  Hitty  unfastened 
the  clasp  holding  the  two  ends  of  the  chain 
together  and  then  considered  the  matter  carefully. 

"I  guess  she  meant  to  have  it  pulled  from  this 
end  right  through  like  a  drawing-string,"  she  went 
on,  talking  half  to  herself;  "but  after  all  these 
years,  the  silk  may  n't  be  none  too  strong.  I  'm 
going  to  take  my  time  over  it." 

She  sat  down  at  the  table  and,  with  great 
deliberation,  began  to  draw  the  chain  through 
the  silken  loops,  while  Be  watched  her  with 
breathless  interest.  Suddenly  Miss  Hitty  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

"What  is  it  that  it  is?"  demanded  Be,  transla- 
ting literally  in  her  excitement. 

"Wonders  will  never  cease!"  cried  Miss  Hitty. 
"Old  Lady  Travers  was  a  foxy  one,  all  right. 
Who  'd  have  thought  of  such  a  thing!  Look, 
honey;  under  the  real  chain  she  's  embroidered 
one,  so  that  when  we 've  drawn  the  gold  one  clear, 
it  will  never  be  missed." 

It  took  half  an  hour,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time 
the  sampler  was  back  in  its  frame  and  hanging  on 
the  wall,  and  Miss  Hitty  and  Be  looked  at  each 
other  with  sparkling  eyes. 

"Let  me  put  it  on  you,  child,"  said  the  old 
seamstress.  "That 's  the  safest  place  for  it.  You 
don't  want  to  lose  it  now  you 've  found  it  again." 

"Indeed  no!"  cried  Be,  and  bent  her  head  while 
Miss  Hitty  fastened  the  clasps  securely  at  the 
back  of  her  slender  neck. 

"Now  I  mus'  run  and  tell  Paig!"  Be  exclaimed. 
"She  will  so  wish  to  know  about  it  and  learn  that 
t  he  luck  has  come  back.  Oh,  thank  you  so  much, 
Miss  Hitty  Gorgas." 

"Land  sakes,  child!  you  don't  have  to  thank 
me,"  said  the  other.  "I  would  n't  have  missed 
this  last  half-hour  for  a  farm.  And  say,"  she 
went  on,  a  little  more  seriously,  "I  ain't  much  on 
superstitions,  though  there  's  some  of  them  it  's 
well  to  be  careful  of.  But  what  I  was  thinking 
was  this:  maybe  the  Travers'  bad  luck  has  been 
on  account  of  that  sixpence  being  lost, — I  should 


n't  wonder  if  that  was  so, — but  I  've  always 
thought  there  was  a  heap  of  luck  in  a  pretty  face, 
and  you 've  brought  that  to  them,  honey.  Good- 
by,  my  dear,  I  'm  glad  you  came  in." 

"Good-by,"  answered  Be,  and  hurried  out  into 
the  hall,  intent  upon  returning  to  the  lodge  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

It  was  only  as  she  turned  the  corner  of  the 
corridor  and  was  about  to  run  down  the  stairs 
that  once  more  Beatrice  came  to  a  realization  of 
the  fact  that  she  was  on  the  forbidden  second 
floor  of  Maple  Hall,  and  in  the  great  hall  below 
her,  walking  toward  the  stairs  with  one  of  the 
girls,  was  Miss  Thomas,  Miss  Maple's  second  in 
command.  Quick  as  thought,  Be  turned  back 
and  instinctively  sought  a  hiding-place  in  the 
dormitory.  More  than  ever  she  must  guard  the 
secret  of  the  passage  and  the  explanation  of  her 
being  on  the  prohibited  floor. 

The  dormitory  was  deserted,  and  she  waited 
at  the  edge  of  the  fireplace  for  a  moment,  hoping 
that  Miss  Thomas  would  pass;  but  in  this  she  was 
disappointed.  She  heard  footsteps  stop  and  turn 
into  the  room,  and  moved  back  softly  into  the 
passage,  half  closing  the  door  in  front  of  her. 

"My  dear,"  Miss  Thomas  began,  as  they  came 
in,  "we  're  absolutely  alone  here,  and  you  can 
talk  to  me  quite  unreservedly." 

"I  'd  just  die  if  the  other  girls  found  out,"  a 
tearful  voice  said ;  and  Beatrice,  who  had  no  wish 
to  overhear  so  secret  a  confidence,  was  in  a  quan- 
dary. For  an  instant  she  was  in  half  a  mind  to 
go  out  boldly.  She  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  Miss 
Thomas,  or  of  Miss  Maple,  for  that  matter;  but 
on  calling  to  mind  all  the  facts  connected  with 
the  recovery  of  the  sixpence,  she  did  not  feel  sure 
what  the  result  might  be  if  she  made  a  clean 
breast  of  it  to  the  head  of  the  school.  Of  one 
thing,  however,  she  felt  certain:  Miss  Maple 
would  not  be  inclined  to  deal  leniently  with  one 
whom  she  did  not  like.  And  suppose  she  should 
insist  that  the  sixpence  be  restored  to  its  place  in 
the  sampler,  as  part  of  the  rented  furnishings. 

"Non!  I  shall  not  go  back  and  get  caught!" 
On  that  point  Be  was  resolved,  even  if  she  had  to 
wait  in  the  passage  indefinitely. 

This  time  she  was  not  at  all  afraid.  She  could, 
of  course,  come  out  whenever  she  wished.  After 
an  instant  she  turned  and  tiptoed  to  the  top  of  the 
steep  stair,  then,  descending,  she  passed  under  the 
barrier  where  she  had  almost  given  up  in  despair. 
She  stood  there  a  moment,  annoyed  at  being  held 
back  from  running  to  Peg,  and  reflecting  that  for 
a  considerable  time  there  was  no  chance  of  getting 
out  through  the  dormitory  unseen. 

"I  go  again  and  push  that  trap-door,"  she  said 
to  herself,  impatient  at  the  delay,  and  searching 
about  in  her  mind  for  a  means  of  escape.  It 
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would  do  no  harm  to  try.  But  first  she  carefully 
replaced  the  step  before  she  hurried  down. 

Going  in  this  direction,  the  light  was  all  ahead 
of  her  until  she  entered  the  underground  passage. 
She  felt  she  was  on  familiar  ground,  and  in  spite 
of  the  darkness,  she  went  forward  quickly.  In 
the  lower  passage,  where  the  dusk  deepened,  she 
slackened  her  pace  and  began  to  grope  ahead, 
expecting  to  encounter  the  first  of  the  short  flight 
of  steps  leading  up  to  the  spring-house,  and  at 
length  her  foot  struck  a  projection. 

Feeling  her  way  cautiously,  she  mounted  until 
her  hair  touched  the  top,  then  she  raised  her  hands 
to  lift  the  trap. 

"It  will  be  no  use,  I  suppose,"  she  said  to  her- 
self; but  to  her  great  joy  and  surprise,  the  square 
door  above  her  head  moved  easily,  and  a  moment 
more  she  was  out  in  the  light  again,  looking  down 
at  the  closed  trap  in  wonder. 

(To  be 


"Now  how  is  that?"  she  wondered.  "Before  it 
would  not  open.  Now — "  She  shrugged  her 
shoulders  in  the  French  fashion,  then  a  light 
entered  her  mind,  "Commeje  suis  bete!"  ["How 
stupid  I  am!"]  she  said;  "it  is  the  lucky  sixpence, 
of  course!"  and  turned  to  leave  the  house.  As 
she  did  so,  her  eye  lit  upon  the  little  toad  look- 
ing up  at  her. 

"Ah,  Monsieur  Crapaud,  you  are  still  there. 
I  'ave  to  thank  you  a  thousand  times!"  she  said. 

Outside  the  door  she  nearly  collided  with  a 
man  who  was  standing  and  hurriedly  poking 
about  in  the  grass  near  one  of  the  benches  with  a 
walking-stick. 

With  a  slight  exclamation  of  surprise  she  halted, 
and  the  intruder  looked  up  and  saw  her.  It  was 
Captain  Badger,  and  Be  recognized  him  at  once 
as  the  English  officer  she  had  passed  one  afternoon 
on  her  way  to  the  lodge. 

continued) 


THE  LAND  CALL 


By  EDITH  BALLINGER  PRICE 


Off  swung  I  with  a  song  on  my  lip, 

Down  to  great  waters  a-seeking  a  ship; 

My  eyes  to  the  west  and  my  stick  in  my  hand, 

So  I  beheld  her  a-coming  to  land. 

The  wind  in  her  tops'ls,  the  foam  at  her  bow 
(Ah,  I  remember  the  look  of  her,  now!), 
Beating  up  handily  into  the  bay, 
Casting  my  soul  in  a  spell  that  day. 

Years  upon  years  can  I  now  look  back 

On  the  wandering  thread  of  a  sea-blown  track; 

Round  the  Horn  and  across  the  Line, 

In  the  black  gale's  teeth  or  the  hot  star-shine. 

Oh,  the  taut  shrouds'  tune  and  the  halyards' 
creak, 

And  the  cry  of  the  sails  when  the  northers  speak, 
And  the  voice  of  the  sea  on  a  hurrying  keel, 
Ever  and  ever  my  heart  shall  feel. 

Yet — when  we  drop  past  the  shores  of  Clyde, 
Slipping  in  with  the  evening  tide, 
When  the  sheep  bells  blow  on  the  landward  air, 
And  the  dusk  is  come,  and  the  moon  hangs  fair, 


When  the  harbor  lights  shine  out  so  still, 
My  eyes  turn  back  against  my  will 
To  the  windy  top  of  Ardrossan  Hill — 
The  hill  where  I  stood  with  a  song  on  my  lip, 
Before  that  I  plighted  myself  to  a  ship. 


THE  BIGGEST  FAMILY  IN  NEW  YORK'S 
EXECUTIVE  MANSION 


By  HAROLD  G.  McCOY 


Children  crowd  the  famous  executive  mansion 
in  Albany,  New  York's  home  for  its  governor,  now 
that  Governor  Nathan  L.  Miller  has  taken 
possession. 

All  records  as  to  the  number  of  children  in 
the  stately  old  Governor's  residence  have  been 


CONSTANCE  AND  LOUISE  MILLER  AND  THEIR 
DOG  SCOUT 


broken,  and  they  will  be  shattered  still  further 
when  Governor  Miller  can  induce  his  first  grand- 
child to  visit  him  in  the  big  house  on  the  hill  in 
Albany. 

There  are  seven  children  in  the  Miller  family, 
from  youngsters  to  grown-ups — more  than  ever 
before  made  their  home  there.  They  are  a  mighty 
proud  lot,  now  that  they  have  moved  from  the 
big  old  English  home  in  Syracuse,  with  its  wonder- 
ful lawns  and  gardens,  to  the  "first  home  in  the 
State." 

It  was  long  before  Governor  Miller  was  nomi- 
nated for  the  governorship, — in  fact,  when  he  was 
asserting  that  he  would  not  accept  the  nomina- 
tion,— that  some  one  tried  to  reach  him  by  tele- 
phone and  found  him  away  on  his  vacation.  One 
of  the  Miller  youngsters  answered,  and  when  the 
inquirer  had  learned  where  Judge  Miller  and  Mrs. 
Miller  were  staying,  he  persisted  with  this  query: 

"How  would  you  like  to  go  down  to  Albany  and 
live  in  the  big  executive  mansion  and  have  your 
father  governor?" 

There  was  a  bit  of  hesitation,  and  then  Louise, 
one  of- the  famous  Miller  twins  answered: 

"Oo-oo-oh,  would  n't  that  be  w-o-n-d-e-r-f-u-1 !" 

Well,  it  has  come  true,  and  Louise,  one  of  the 
outdoor  youngsters  who  scampered  by  day  all 
over  James  Street  hill  in  Syracuse,  is  now  living 


in  the  big  executive  mansion  at  Albany  and  has 
her  father  for  governor.  Of  course,  it 's  "wonder- 
ful!" 

If  there  ever  was  a  healthy  lot  of  outdoor  young- 
sters, these  Miller  children  are  they.  From  Con- 
stance, the  baby  of  the  family,  to  Mildred,  the 
oldest,  now  married,  with  a  baby  of  her  own,  they 
are  conspicuous  examples  of  what  outdoor  life 
means  to  a  child. 

A  lively  troop  of  children  they  are!  After 
their  father  had  been  nominated  for  governor 
last  summer,  photographers  began  to  descend  on 
the  Miller  home  for  pictures  of  the  nominee  and 
his  family.  A  day  for  them  was  fixed,  and  the 
family  gathered  together.  1 1  was  some  job,  for  the 
children  were  playing  all  over  the  neighborhood. 

Movie  men  set  up  their  ponderous  cameras, 
and  newspaper  photographers  scurried  back  and 
forth  across  the  lawns,  peering  into  the  ground 
glass  of  their  cameras,  trying  to  catch  the  children 
at  play.  It  was  no  use!  They  were  too  active, 
and  in  the  end  Judge  Miller  had  to  gather  his 
flock  around  him.  Marshalling  them  as  a  movie 
director  handles  action,  he  put  his  family  through 
their  stunts  and  turned  them  out  as  finished  movie 
actors. 

He  marched  them  across  the  big  lawns  while 
the  movie  men  ground  out  hundreds  of  feet  of 
film  and  the  "still"  photographers  snapped  their 
camera-shutters  until  their  plate  cases  were 
empty. 

But  there  was  one  of  his  "actors"  Judge  Miller 
could  not  control.  It  was  Scout,  the  new  canine 
lord  of  the  executive  mansion  grounds,  a  rangy 
police-dog  who  is  the  particular  pet  of  the  Miller 
children.  Only  once  would  Scout  consent  to  pose 
for  his  picture,  and  then  his  mind  was  somewhere 
else,  for  his  eyes  were  not  on  the  lens,  but  far 
away.  This  posing  does  bore  one!  Especially, 
when  one  is  to  be  the  lord  high  keeper  of  the  big 
grounds  at  the  executive  mansion. 

There  has  often  been  a  large  family  of  chil- 
dren in  the  executive  mansion — six  when  Colonel 
Roosevelt  was  governor,  and  five  during  the  recent 
administration  of  Governor  Smith.  But  to-day 
there  are  seven,  Constance,  the  youngest,  then 
the  twins,  Eleanor  and  Louise,  Elizabeth,  Mar- 
garet, and  Marian.  The  oldest,  Mildred,  is  now 
Mrs.  D.  P.  McCarthy,  wife  of  a  soldier  of  the 
second  division  of  the  A.  E.  F. 

A  happy,  healthy  family  they  are,  watched 
over  by  their  mother,  a  fine,  old-fashioned  Amer- 
ican mother. 
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WHEN  THE  LINE  MOVES  UP 

Once  more  Young  America  is  saddened  by  the 
approach  of  the  end  of  a  year  of  school.  Soon 
are  to  begin  the  dreary  days  of  nothing-to-do 
except  swim  and  go  fishin',  play  tennis  or  baseball, 
and  wait  for  September  to  come. 
The  line  moves  up. 

The  Very  Little  Folk  say  good-by  to  the  kinder- 
garten, the  grammar-school  boys  and  girls  begin 
to  think  of  the  weighty  responsibilities  of  high 
school,  and  the  high-school  folks  prepare  to  go  to 
college  to  be  freshmen  all  over  again. 

The  line  moves  up. 

Everybody  is  making  progress.  Everybody  is 
looking  ahead.  Everybody  has  something  to  hope 
and  work  for.  A  hitching-post  can  stand  still,  but 
the  horse  that  wants  oats  must  keep  moving. 

"Onward  and  upward"  used  to  be  the  motto  of 
the  Sunday-school  books.  It  is  n't  fashionable, 
nowadays,  to  talk  like  that;  and  yet  the  old 
phrase  has  a  helpful  suggestion.  It  's  cheerful! 
When  you  're  moving  onward  and  upward,  you  're 
alive,  you  're  in  the  race,  you  count! 

Commencement  time  is  a  good  time  to  take  a 
look  backward,  to  see  how  much  you  've  gained 
in  the  last  year;  and  a  look  forward,  to  see  what 's 
ahead.    Keep  in  step,  don't  straggle,  when — 

The  line  moves  up. 

FACTS  ABOUT  THE  CENSUS 

The  first  national  census  was  taken  in  1790,  and 
since  then  the  count  has  been  made  every  ten 
years.  The  first  census,  in  1790,  gave  a  total  popu- 
lation of  less  than  4,000,000.  The  fourteenth, 
last  year,  gives  a  total  of  more  than  105,000,000. 
It  cost  more  than  $23,000,000  to  take  it. 

Five  States  now  have  populations  larger  than 
that  of  the  nation  in  1790:  Texas,  with  4,663,228; 
Ohio,  5.759-395;  Illinois,  6,485,280;  Pennsylvania, 
8,720,017,  and  New  York,  10,384,829.  New  York 


City  now  has  a  million  or  so  more  inhabitants 
than  the  whole  Union  had  130  years  ago. 

The  census  is  more  than  a  mere  counting  of 
individuals.  Many  large  volumes  are  needed  for 
it.  The  population  is  divided  into  groups  by  age, 
by  race  and  color,  and  by  occupation.  It  estab- 
lishes the  basis  of  representation  in  Congress,  and 
is  used  in  calculating  taxes,  in  the  draft  for  the 
army  in  the  war,  and  by  insurance,  banking,  and 
other  companies  in  managing  their  business. 

PRESIDENT  AND  CONGRESS 

The  very  thing  that  makes  it  hard  to  write  The 
Watch  Tower,  the  long  interval  between  the 
writing  and  the  publication  of  the  articles,  ought 
to  make  these  pages  only  the  better  worth  reading. 
The  Watch  Tower  is  a  review,  and  it  gives  you 
the  advantage  of  seeing  recent  events  from  two 
angles.  As  this  article  is  written,  President 
Harding's  first  message  to  Congress  is  a  matter 
of  the  day's  news.  When  you  read  it,  you  will 
be  able  to  check  up  its  "points"  with  actual 
performances. 

On  Tuesday,  April  12,  President  Harding  ap- 
peared in  person  before  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives, and  read  his  message.  The  President 
explained  that  the  special  session  had  been  called 
because  of  the  existence  of  problems,  domestic 
and  international,  "too  pressing  to  be  long  neg- 
lected." He  urged  that  the  home  problems  be 
taken  up  first  in  the  program  of  legislation. 

Economy,  President  Harding  said,  was  the 
watchword;  but  it  must  be  made  more  than  that, 
it  must  become  a  reality.  The  nation's  expendi- 
tures must  be  cut  down  to  fit  the  nation's  income. 
The  payment  of  the  war  debt  must  be  arranged 
in  a  businesslike  way,  so  that  the  amount  may 
be  reduced  steadily,  year  by  year.  Current  ex- 
penses must  be  cut  down;  all  the  government  de- 
partments had  been  ordered  to  organize  their 
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PRESIDENT  HARDING  READING  HIS  FIRST  MESSAGE  TO  CONGRESS 


work  in  the  most  economical  way  possible. 
Further,  President  Harding  advised  that  the 
system  of  taxation  be  overhauled,  and  urged  early 
adoption  of  a  protective  tariff,  and  a  reduction  of 
the  high  cost  of  government.  "I  have  said  to 
the  people,"  he  remarked,  "that  we  mean  to  have 
less  of  government  in  business  and  more  business 
in  the  Government." 

Taking  up  the  matter  of  the  railroads,  the 
President  urged  Congress  to  lower  the  rates  of 
transportation.  "Freight-carrying  charges,"  he 
said,  "have  mounted  higher  and  higher,  until 
commerce  is  halted  and  production  lowered. 
Railway  rates  and  costs  of  operation  must  be 
reduced." 

Another  problem  is  that  of  the  public  highways. 
Transportation  by  auto-truck  helps  lighten  the 
burden  of  the  railroads,  but  it  cannot  be  developed 
as  it  ought  to  be  unless  and  until  we  have  better 
roads.  "I  know  of  nothing,"  said  the  President, 
"more  shocking  than  the  millions  of  public  funds 
wasted  in  improved  highways — wasted  because 
there  is  no  policy  of  maintenance." 

Our  Chief  Magistrate  asked  Congress  to  con- 
sider ways  and  means  of  developing  American 
ownership  of  wireless  plants  and  cables;  of  im- 
proving and  expanding  our  commercial  and 
military  facilities  for  air  navigation;  for  taking 
care  of  disabled  veterans  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  and  for 
instituting  a  National  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  to  supervise  the  work  of  education,  health 
protection,  and  child  welfare.    The  regulation 


of  these  matters  is  now  distributed  among  a 
number  of  bureaus  in  separate  departments. 

Taking  up  our  foreign  relations,  the  President 
outlined  a  policy  whereby  America  would  defi- 
nitely "reject"  the  League  of  Nations  as  now  con- 
stituted, and  undertake  only  to  cooperate  with 
Europe  on  recognition  of  our  war-won  rights. 
He  urged  Congress  to  pass,  at  once,  a  resolution 
declaring  us  at  peace  with  Germany. 

As  you  read  this,  in  June,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  see  just  how  far  Congress  has  been  able  to  go 
toward  realization  of  this  program. 

THE  "GENERAL  STRIKE"  IN 
ENGLAND 

The  attempt  by  a  part  of  British  labor  to  bring 
about  a  stoppage  of  all  industry  showed  perhaps 
even  more  startlingly  than  the  story  of  commun- 
ism in  Russia  the  danger  of  trying  to  cancel  the 
laws  of  nature  in  regard  to  human  life.  Such  a 
state  of  affairs  in  England  comes  nearer  home  to 
us  than  the  horrors  of  Bolshevism  in  Russia. 

Men  have  equal  opportunity,  so  far  as  their 
relation  to  the  State  is  concerned.  But  men  do 
not  have  equal  abilities.  Laws  that  permit  the 
industrious  man  to  prosper  are  good  laws.  Laws 
that  permit  unscrupulous  men  to  take  advantage 
of  honest  men  are  bad  laws. 

Bad  laws  can  be  killed,  and  good  ones  passed  in 
their  place.  But  when  any  one  part  of  the  popu- 
lation tries  to  dictate  how  the  government  shall 
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be  run,  the  result  is  lawlessness.  Foolish  labor- 
leaders  who  threaten  to  put  a  stop  to  all  produc- 
tive industry  and  public  service  are  a  danger  to 
the  whole  State.  They  would  destroy  what  they 
could  not  replace. 

Thank  heaven  for  the  good  practical  sense  of 
American  workers!  We  are  all  workers.  We 
must  be  careful  to  keep  our  love  of  fair  play  and 
square  dealing  all  round. 

JOHN  BURROUGHS 

On  his  way  home  from  the  West  to  celebrate  his 
eighty- fourth  birthday,  John  Burroughs  died,  and 
his  funeral  was  held  on  the  day  for  which  the 
birthday  observance  had  been  planned.  The 
friend  and  student  of  Nature  was  buried  in  the 
place  where  he  had  spent  many  happy  hours 
searching  out  the  secrets  of  bird  and  tree  life. 

John  Burroughs  pursued  his  studies  in  an  out- 
door laboratory.  You  cannot  imagine  him  devot- 
ing a  lifetime  to  chemical  analyses  or  scientific 
formulas.  He  was  interested  in  life  and  its  mean- 
ing. The  birds  and  the  bees,  the  flowers  and  the 
fishes,  were  all  bearers  of  a  message  that  he  tried 
to  read.  In  many,  many  books  he  told  the  Story 
of  Nature  as  it  unfolded  before  him.  To  thou- 
sands of  readers  his  writings  brought  knowledge 
and  inspiration  to  study. 

The  studies  of  John  Burroughs,  and  the  writings 
in  which  he  reported  them  and  presented  their 
results  to  the  public,  were  a  very  important  con- 
tribution to  our  American  civilization,  which 
strives  to  make  the  world  a  safe  and  happy  one  to 
live  in. 

PROGRESS  IN  THE  BALTIC  STATES 

Dr.  Rudolf  Holsti,  Finland's  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  said  in  an  interview  that  the  Baltic 
States  had  made  remarkable  progress  since  the 
war.  "The  Russians,"  he  said,  "carried  away  all 
they  could;  the  Germans  took  what  little  the 
Russians  had  left;  and  then  the  Reds  smashed  up 
what  could  not  be  moved." 

Five  new  states  were  brought  into  being  in 
northeastern  Europe.  Since  the  war,  they  have 
all  been  productively  engaged,  and  in  contrast  to 
Russia,  they  have  endeavored  to  take  a  place  in 
the  world's  work  of  reconstruction.  Their  work- 
men may  not  be  as  happy  as  angels,  but  they  are 
doing  pretty  well  and  are  not  inclined  to  follow 
the  Russian  example. 

These  new  states  stand  between  Russia  and 
the  route  of  commerce  out  through  the  Baltic,  but 
they  do  not  close  that  route  to  any  future  develop- 
ment of  Russian  trading.  Dr.  Holsti  regards  the 
dispute  between  Finland  and  the  Aland  Islands 
as  only  a  passing  difficulty,  and  believes  that 


Lithuania  and  the  Poles  will  be  able  to  "get 
along."  The  mere  fact  that  a  Baltic  statesman 
chooses  to  say  these  things  is  an  encouraging 
sign  for  the  future  of  the  old  Baltic  kingdoms  and 
the  new  Baltic  republics. 

A  FRIENDLY  CRITIC  GETS  A 
FRIENDLY  ANSWER 

This  letter  has  been  received,  read  with  careful 
attention,  and  set  aside  for  notice  in  The  Watch 
Tower  because  it  presents  an  honest  criticism 
that  concerns  us  all: 

Lincoln  University,  Pa. 

April  2,  1921. 

Editor  of  St.  Nicholas; 
Dear  Sir: 

It  seems  to  me  a  pity  that  the  writer  of  The  Watch 
Tower  should  miss  an  opportunity  to  make  for  the  end- 
ing of  war  and  inter-racial  enmity  in  the  remarks  he 
makes  concerning  certain  countries.  We  certainly  do 
not  wish  a  war  with  Japan,  and  a  good  many  of  us  want 
to  see  a  new  Germany. 

Why,  then,  keep  before  the  younger  generation,  who 
were  in  no  way  responsible,  the  hatefulness,  the  crime, 
and  the  savagery  of  the  late  war?  He  says:  "Sympathy 
for  Germany  is  like  sympathy  for  a  man  who  has  delib- 
erately set  fire  to  a  house  and  is  not  even  sorry  for  the 
destruction  of  life  and  property  he  has  caused."  Grant- 
ed. But  does  it  follow  that  the  children  and  the  grand- 
children of  the  man  who  burned  the  house  and  the  man 
whose  house  was  burned  are  to  swear  eternal  enmity? 

It  seems  to  me  that  The  Watch  Tower  is  losing  an 
opportunity  of  restoring  peace  and  good  will  among  the 
men  and  women  of  the  morrow.  The  hatred  of  North 
and  South  would  have  died  out  sooner  if  the  grown-ups 
had  not  deliberately  passed  on  their  prejudices  and 
enmities  to  the  children. 

In  saying  this  I  am  no  Germanophile,  nor  do  I  forget 
any  of  Germany's  crimes,  but  I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
either  for  justice  or  for  patriotism  to  train  children  to 
hate  other  children  because  of  the  crimes  of  the  fathers. 
Very  truly, 

George  Johnson. 

The  question  here  brought  up  is  a  difficult  one. 
The  Watch  Tower  preaches  no  Gospel  of  Hate. 
No  reader  of  it  can  fairly  affirm  that  it  has  ever 
spoken  in  a  spirit  of  revenge,  or  that  it  has  in- 
tentionally encouraged  "inter-racial  enmity." 
And  we  do  not  believe  that  our  articles  fail  to 
embody  quite  accurately  our  intention,  which  is: 
to  get  at  the  facts,  even  if  it  hurts,  when  there  is 
something  good  to  be  gained  in  the  end. 

A  nation  is  made  up  of  all  its  citizens.  The 
nation  is  a  personality  composed  of  millions  of 
personal  units.  You  who  read  this  are  a  part  of 
America;  so  am  I  who  write  it.  So  are  more  than 
a  hundred  million  other  persons — old  and  young, 
rich  and  poor,  good  and  bad,  wise  and  foolish. 
We  are  all  parts  of  a  great  nation  which  has  to 
deal  with  other  nations  just  as  individual  persons 
have  to  deal  with  one  another. 

A  person  who  does  not  pay  his  bills  is  a  bad 
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factor  in  the  community.  He  makes  other  people 
pay  for  his  wrong-doing.  A  person  who  is  reck- 
less with  a  gun  endangers  the  lives  of  others,  who 
are  not  on  guard  against  such  perils.  In  a  com- 
munity of  individuals,  of  states,  or  of  nations,  each 
one  must  make  his  conduct,  where  it  affects  others, 
fit  the  rules  adopted  by  the  community  for  its 
protection.  Failing  to  do  so,  he  must  be  brought 
to  book:  first,  for  his  own  good;  second,  for  the 
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protection  of  other  individuals;  third,  for  the 
preservation  of  civilization,  which  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  the  organization  of  communities 
for  the  common  welfare,  in  contrast  with  the  life 
of  savages,  where  it 's  every  one  for  himself. 

"Losing  an  opportunity  of  restoring  peace  and 
good  will?"  The  Watch  Tower  man  would  shed 
every 'drop  of  ink  in  his  veins  to  accomplish  that 
restoration !  The  Watch  Tower  boys  and  girls 
have  given  time,  work,  and  money  for  every  work 
of  relief  and  reconstruction. 

We  don't  think  there  is  any  danger  at  all  of  a 
war  with  Japan.  We  want  to  see  Germany  cured 
and  worthy  again  of  respect  and  confidence.  But 
we  believe  the  way  to  avoid  war  with  Japan  is  to 
discuss  freely  and  openly  the  difficulties  that 
undeniably  do  exist.  We  do  not  believe  that 
they  can  be  removed  by  shutting  our  eyes  to  them. 
And,  ready  and  anxious  as  we  are  to  see  signs  of 


an  honest  intention  on  the  part  of  Germany  to 
do  the  right  thing,  we  are  not  going  to  let  our- 
selves be  betrayed.  Germany  must  keep  her 
word,  even  if  she  has  to  be  forced  to  it.  We  should 
like  nothing  better  than  to  see  Young  Germany 
take  hold  and  make  good ;  but  it  has  n't  happened 
yet. 

Meanwhile,  The  Watch  Tower  will  continue 
to  be,  as  it  always  has  been,  American  through 
and  through;  not  "training  children  to  hate  other 
children  because  of  the  crimes  of  the  fathers," 
but  teaching  children  to  think  for  themselves, 
to  stand  for  the  two-sided  square  deal,  and  to  be 
Americans  with  backbone. 

OUR  FRIEND,  FRANCE 

Ambassador  Jusserand,  who  represents  France 
in  this  country,  and  M.  Rene  Viviani,  former 
prime  minister,  sent  to  us  on  a  special  mission, 
have  assured  Americans,  in  the  most  unreserved 
manner,  that  France  is  this  country's  friend.  M. 
Viviani  was  greeted  at  New  York  with  great 
enthusiasm  by  an  audience  that  packed  Carnegie 
Hall,  and  in  a  most  eloquent  address  he  promised 
that  the  countrymen  of  Lafayette  would  always 
be  ready  to  help  defend  American  freedom  against 
attack. 

Coming  from  the  French  Government's  official 
representative,  these  assurances  have  great  au- 
thority. It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  nations 
back  of  the  two  Governments  share  this  friendly 
feeling. 

THROUGH  THE  WATCH  TOWER'S 
TELESCOPE 

The  Committee  on  Election  Laws  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  drew  up,  in  April,  a  bill  pro- 
viding a  penalty  to  be  imposed  upon  qualified 
voters  who  neglect  to  cast  a  ballot  in  a  city,  state, 
or  national  election.  The  bill,  as  the  committee 
proposed  to  submit  it,  fixed  a  fine  of  five  dollars 
for  such  offense.  We  often  speak  of  the  right  to 
vote  or  the  privilege  of  voting,  and  forget  that 
voting  is  a  duty.  The  community  has  a  right  to 
require  every  qualified  voter  to  express  his  pref- 
erence. The  election  is  supposed  and  intended  to 
embody  the  desires  of  all  citizens  with  voting 
power,  and  every  absentee  from  the  polls  weakens 
the  representative  quality  of.the  balloting.  Would 
the  idea  of  compulsory  voting  be  popular?  It 
would  greatly  increase  the  cost  and  work  of  hold- 
ing elections. 

The  veteran  suffrage  leader,  Mrs.  Carrie  Chap- 
man Catt,  made  a  stirring  appeal  to  women 
to  "do  something"  to  put  an  end  to  war  forever. 
"It  seems  to  me,"  she  said,  "that  God  is  giving  a 
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call  to  the  women  of  the  world  to  come  forward 
and  say,  'You  shall  no  longer  slay  your  fellow- 
men.'  "  Mrs.  Catt's  eloquent  appeal  commands 
almost  universal  sympathy,  but  most  of  us  are 
inclined  to  give  President  Harding  a  little  more 
time  before  accusing  his  Administration  of  being 
"stolid  and  inactive."  The  National  League  of 
Women  Voters  appealed  to  Congress  to  take  the 
lead  in  a  program  of  disarmament. 

In  the  last  week  of  March  and  the  first  half  of 
April,  in  Japan,  more  than  6,000  houses  were  de- 
stroyed in  three  fires,  two  in  Tokio  and  one  in 
Hakodate.  The  first  conflagration  in  Tokio 
threatened  to  destroy  the  whole  city. 

In  the  first  three  months  of  this  year,  it  is  reported, 
42,000  persons  emigrated  from  Italy  to  the 
United  States,  and  29,000  to  various  countries  in 
South  America. 

Ex-President  Taft  said  recently:  "I  believe 
that  legislation  may  be  more  or  less  helpful  in 
increasing  among  men  equality  of  opportunity, 
but  the  question  is:  Have  men  the  courage,  char- 
acter, and  foresight  individually  to  improve  that 
equality  of  opportunity?"  Mr.  Taft,  in  the  same 
address,  criticized  labor  for  lack  of  interest  in  its 
tasks.  With  utmost  respect  for  the  great  army  of 
faithful  workers  to  whom  such  criticism  does  not 
apply,  we  must  say  that  it  does  seem  that  a  great 
many  people  fail  to  meet  the  earn-your-living 


problem  in  just  the  right  spirit.  Whether  there 
are  more  such  in  this  age  than  there  have  been  in 
other  ages,  we  leave  to  the  judgment  of  others. 

The  New  York  State  Senate  passed,  by  a  vote  of 
38  to  7,  a  bill  requiring  public-school  teachers  to 
pass  loyalty  tests.  Two  kinds  of  teachers  would 
object  to  these  tests:  those  who  are  most  loyal, 
and  those  who  are  disloyal.  Opposition  to  the 
bill  was  based  on  the  good  old  American  plan  of 
letting  citizens  take  care  of  some  things  them- 
selves, instead  of  having  the  Government  do  it. 
But  such  personal  freedom  requires  very  high 
quality  in  those  who  enjoy  the  privilege!  In  one 
way  or  another,  we  must  make  sure  that  the 
school-teachers  of  all  our  land  are  100  per  cent. 
American. 

The  students  at  Stephens  College,  Columbia, 
Missouri,  a  junior  college  for  girls,  have  a  self- 
governing  board  which  not  only  includes  execu- 
tive, legislative  and  judicial  departments,  but  also 
includes  an  organized  fire-department.  The  fire- 
chief  is  elected  by  the  student  body  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  school  year.  The  chief  has  complete 
control  of  the  appointments,  selecting  captains  in 
the  various  dormitories  and  lieutenants  for  each 
floor  in  each  dormitory.  Fire-drills  are  held 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  organization  has  be- 
come so  efficient  that  the  buildings  are  entirely 
emptied  within  three  minutes  after  the  alarm  is 
sounded. 
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ROLLING  OVER  A  CAPSIZED  BATTLE-SHIP 

American  engineers  have  accomplished  so  many 
wonderful  things  that  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  other  nations  also  possess  engineers 
capable  of  performing  marvelous  achievements. 
Most  of  our  readers  probably  do  not  realize  that 
the  Italians  are  remarkably  ingenious  and  daring, 
particularly  in  aeronautic  and  marine  engineer- 
ing. They  probably  inherit  some  of  the  genius 
that  made  the  old  Romans  the  greatest  engineers 
of  their  day. 

Italian  engineers  were  recently  faced  with  a 
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THE  "LEONARDO  DA  VINCI"  IN  DRY-DOCK 

vexing  problem,  which  they  solved  in  a  wonder- 
fully neat  and  original  manner. 

It  was  in  August,  1916,  that  a  terrific  explosion 
was  heard  in  the  harbor  of  Taranto,  and  the 
dreadnought  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  seen  to  settle 
down  by  the  stern  and  turn  turtle.  The  after 
magazines  had  exploded,  tearing  a  large  hole  in 
the  hull  of  the  vessel.  Immediately,  the  water 
poured  in  and  weighted  down  one  side  of  the 
vessel,  so  that  it  rolled  over  and  sank,  bottom  up- 


ward. It  all  happened  within  ten  minutes  and 
249  officers  and  men  were  killed.  At  the  point 
where  the  accident  occurred,  the  water  was  only 
six  fathoms  (thirty-six  feet)  deep,  and  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  projected  above  water-level. 

The  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  one  of  the  most 
important  vessels  in  the  Italian  Navy.  She  was 
650  feet  long  and  had  a  displacement  of  22,380 
tons.  She  was  fitted  with  thirteen  12-inch  gulis, 
eighteen  4.7-inch  guns,  and  eighteen  3-inch  guns, 
besides  three  torpedo-tubes.  The  sinking  of  this 
vessel  was  a  serious  loss,  and  it  was  particularly 
tantalizing  to  have  the  boat  lying  helpless  right 
there  in  the  harbor  in  plain  sight.  Immediately, 
engineers  set  about  the  task  of  righting  the  vessel. 
The  first  plan  was  to  construct  a  large  floating 
dock  which  would  lift  up  the  boat  and  permit  of 
repairing  it  in  the  open,  but  the  pressure  of  the 
war  was  such  that  neither  money,  men,  nor  ma- 
terial could  be  spared,  and  the  Italians,  realizing 
that  probably  the  vessel  could  not  be  salvaged  and 
put  back  into  service  before  the  end  of  the  war, 
proceeded  in  more  leisurely  way  to  work  out  a 
plan  of  operations.  The  first  thing  they  did  was 
to  build  large  models  of  the  ship,  to  study  out 
just  why  it  capsized  and  just  how  it  could  be 
righted  again.  It  was  finally  decided  to  raise  the 
vessel  bottom  upward,  and  then  tow  it  into  a  dry- 
dock,  where  repairs  could  be  completed,  after 
which  would  come  the  task  of  righting  it. 

The  dry-dock  at  Taranto  is  only  forty  feet 
deep,- and  the  vessel  could  not  enter  it  keel  upward 
without  having  the  funnels,  gun-turrets,  and  all 
superstructures  above  the  forecastle  deck  re- 
moved. This  proved  to  be  a  very  difficult  task, 
because  the  wreck  had  sunk  deep  into  the  muddy 
bottom.  The  plan  was  first  to  make  temporary 
repairs  of  the  holes  that  had  been  torn  in  the  hull, 
and  then  to  pump  air  into  the  hull  until  it  floated. 
Men  would  then  enter  the  hull  through  air-locks 
and  cut  away  the  superstructure.  The  bulkheads 
and  decks  had  to  be  strengthened,  so  as  to  stand 
the  air-pressure.  All  this  was  very  tedious  work, 
particularly  that  of  cutting  away  the  rivets  that 
held  the  funnels  in  place.  Then  quantities  of  coal 
and  ammunition  were  removed,  and  finally  the 
hull  was  ready  to  be  raised  on  a  cushion  of  air. 
Not  only  was  air  pumped  into  the  hull,  but  eight 
air  cylinders,  each  seventy  feet  long  and  sixteen 
feet  in  diameter,  were  lashed  to  the  hull.  Every- 
thing worked  out  according  to  calculations  and  at 
last,  in  the  autumn  of  1919,  the  hull,  still  bottom 
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up,  was  floated  and  towed  into  the  dry-dock. 
Here  repairs  were  fully  completed  and  the  hull 
was  made  as  good  as  new. 

But  then  came  the  problem  of  turning  the  hull 
over.  Had  it  been  a  small  boat,  it  might  have 
been  turned  over  by  means  of  cables  and  steam- 
winches,  but  the  Italian  engineers  decided  to  use 
a  more  ingenious  scheme.  If  water  flowing  into 
the  hull  had  so  unbalanced  the  vessel  that  it  cap- 
sized, why  could  n't  water  again  capsize  the  cap- 
sized hull  and  turn  it  right  side  up?  They  studied 
the  matter  with  their  models  of  the  boat  and 
found  out  just  how  to  do  it.  By  letting  the  water 
flow  into  certain  compartments,  they  could  make 
the  model  turn  over  just  as  they  wanted  it  to. 
And  so  the  hull  of  the  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  pre- 
pared with  proper  compartments  for  air  and 
water,  and  400  tons  of  solid  ballast  were  added. 
Finally,  on  January  24  of  this  year,  the  dry-dock 
was  flooded  and  the  vessel  was  towed  out  to  open 
water,  where  a  deep  basin  had  been  dredged  out. 
The  valves  were  opened  to  let  the  sea-water  flood 
the  compartments,  and  slowly  the  vessel  began  to 
roll  over.  Then  the  motion  increased,  and  all 
hands  got  clear  of  the  ship.  The  hull  righted  it- 
self and  the  momentum  carried  it  far  over  to  the 
opposite  side.  But  there  was  no  fear  of  its  going 
over  too  far  and  capsizing  again.  This  had  been 
guarded  against  by  placing  ballast  which  gave  it 
a  list  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  spectacle  was  witnessed  by  government 
officials  from  an  airship  that  hovered  over  the 
vessel  and  as  soon  as  the  hull  was  righted  the 
Italian  flag  was  automatically  run  up  to  signalize 
the  triumph  of  the  Italian  engineers.  When  the 
vessel  was  in  dry-dock,  a  motto  by  the  great 
Italian  for  whom  the  vessel  was  named  was 


painted  in  large  letters  across  the  deck,  and  when 
the  vessel  righted  itself  spectators  read : 

"Ogni  torto  si  dirizza" — "Every  wrong  rights 
itself." 

A.  Russell  Bond. 

THE  CONSTELLATIONS  FOR  JUNE 

The  two  star-groups  that  occupy  the  center  of 
the  celestial  stage  in  mid-latitudes  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  during  the  early  evening  hours  of 
June  are  Bootes  (Bo-o'-tez),  called  the  Hunter, 
although  the  word  means  the  herdsman  or  the 
shouter,  which  will  be  found  overhead  at  this 
time,  and  Virgo,  the  Maiden,  largest  of  the  zodi- 
acal constellations,  lying  nearly  due  south. 

The  gorgeous  orange-hued  Arcturus  in  Bootes 
and  the  beautiful  bluish-white  Spica,  like  a  dia- 
mond in  its  sparkling  radiance,  form  with  De- 
nebola  (De-neb'-o-la),  which  we  identified  last 
month,  a  huge  equal-sided  triangle  that  is  always 
associated  with  the  spring  and  early  summer 
months. 

To  the  west  of  Bootes,  below  the  handle  of  the 
Big  Dipper,  is  a  region  where  there  are  few  con- 
spicuous stars.  Here  will  be  found  Canes  Venatici 
(the  Hunting  Dogs  with  which  Bootes  is  supposed 
to  be  pursuing  the  Great  Bear  around  the  north 
pole),  and,  farther  south,  Coma  Berenicis  (Bere- 
nice's Hair). 

The  brighter  of  the  two  Hunting  Dogs,  which  is 
also  the  brightest  star  in  the  entire  region  covered 
by  these  two  constellations,  appears  as  a  beauti- 
ful blue-and-yellow  double  star  in  the  telescope. 
It  was  named  Cor  Caroli  (Heart  of  Charles)  by 
the  astronomer  Halley  in  honor  of  Charles  II  of 
England,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  court  physician, 
who  imagined  it  shone  more  brightly  than  usual 
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the  night  before  the  return  of  Charles  to  London. 
Of  more  interest  to  astronomers  is  the  magnifi- 
cent spiral  nebula  in  this  constellation,  known  as 
the  "Whirlpool  Nebula,"  appearing  as  a  faint, 
luminous  patch  in  the  sky,  and  of  which  many 
photographs  have  been  taken  with  the  great  tele- 
scopes. This  entire  region,  from  Canes  Venatici  to 
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Northern  Crown.  It  consists  of  six  stars  ar- 
ranged in  a  nearly  perfect  semicircle,  and  one 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  it. 

Bootes  is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  of  the 
northern  constellations.  It  can  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  its  peculiar  kite-shaped  grouping 
of  stars  or  by  the  conspicuous  pentagon  (five- 
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THE  CONSTELLATIONS  BOOTES.  CANES  VENATICI,  AND  COMA  BERENICIS 
THE  DIAGRAMS  SHOULD  BE  HELD  OVERHEAD,  WITH  THE  LETTER  "N"  TO  THE  NORTH  TO  CORRESPOND  TO 
THE  POSITIONS  OF  THE  CONSTELLATIONS  IN  THE  HEAVENS  CORRESPON» 


Virgo,  abounds  in  faint  spiral  nebula?  that  for  some 
reason  not  yet  understood  by  astronomers  are 
crowded  together  in  this  part  of  the  heavens  where 
stars  are  comparatively  few.  It  is  believed  that 
there  are  between  five  hundred  thousand  and  a 
million  of  these  spiral  nebulae  in  the  entire  heav- 
ens, and  the  problem  of  their  nature  and  origin 
and  distance  is  one  that  the  astronomers  are  very 
anxious  to  solve.  Many  wonderful  facts  are 
now  being  learned  concerning  these  faint  nebu- 
lous wisps  of  light  which,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
observable  only  with  great  telescopes,  and  which 
reveal  their  spiral  structure  more  clearly  to  the 
photographic  plate  than  to  the  human  eye. 

Coma  Berenicis,  south  of  Canes  Venatici  and 
southwest  of  Bootes,  is  a  constellation  that  con- 
sists of  a  great  number  of  stars  closely  crowded 
together,  and  just  barely  visible  to  the  unaided 
eye.  As  a  result,  it  has  the  appearance  of  filmy 
threads  of  light,  which  doubtless  suggested  its 
name  to  the  imaginative  ancients,  who  loved  to 
fill  the  heavens  with  fanciful  creations  associated 
with  their  myths  and  legends. 

This  region,  so  lacking  in  interesting  objects  for 
the  naked-eye  observer,  is  a  mine  of  riches  to  the 
fortunate  possessors  of  telescopes;  and  the  great 
telescopes  of  the  world  are  frequently  pointed  in 
this  direction,  exploring  the  mysteries  of  space 
that  abound  here. 

Just  to  the  east  of  Bootes  is  the  exquisite  little 
circlet  of  stars  known  as  Corona  Borealis,  the 


sided  figure)  of  stars  which  it  contains.  The  most 
southerly  star  in  this  pentagon  is  known  as  Epsilon 
Bootes  and  is  one  of  the  finest  double  stars  in  the 
heavens.  The  two  stars  of  which  it  consists  arc 
respectively  orange  and  greenish-blue  in  color. 

By  far  the  finest  object  in  Bootes,  however,  is 
the  magnificent  Arcturus,  which  is  the  brightest 
star  in  the  northern  hemisphere  of  the  heavens. 
This  star  will  be  conspicuous  in  the  evening  hours 
throughout  the  summer  months,  as  will  also  the 
less  brilliant  Spica  in  Virgo. 

Some  recent  measurements  show  that  Arcturus 
is  one  of  our  nearer  neighbors  among  the  stars. 
Its  distance  is  now  estimated  to  be  about  twenty- 
four  light-years.    That  is,  a  ray  of  light  from  this 
star  takes  twenty-four  years  to  reach  the  earth, 
traveling  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  thousand  miles  per  second.    It  is  evident  that 
such  a  distance  expressed  in  miles  would  be  be- 
yond our  comprehension,  and  therefore,  to  express 
the  distances  of  the  stars  in  simple  and  convenient 
form,  the  "light-year"  was  devised,  which  is  the 
distance  light  travels  in  a  year  and  which  is  equiv- 
alent to  about  six  trillion  miles.    It  would  seem 
as  if  we  should  hardly  speak  of  Arcturus,  twenty- 
four  light-years  away,  as  a  near  neighbor,  yet 
there  are  millions  of  stars  that  are  far  more  dis- 
tant from  the  earth,  and  very  few  that  are  nearer 
to  us  than  Arcturus. 

The  brightness  of  Arcturus  is  estimated  to  be 
about  forty-three  times  that  of  the  sun.  That 
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is,  if  the  two  bodies  were  side  by  side,  Arcturus 
would  send  forth  forty-three  times  as  much  light 
and  heat  as  the  sun. 

Arcturus  is  also  one  of  the  most  rapidly  moving 
stars  in  the  heavens.  In  the  past  sixteen  cen- 
turies it  has  traveled  so  far  as  to  have  changed  its 
position  among  the  other  stars  by  as  much  as  the 
apparent  width  of  the  moon.  Most  of  the  stars, 
in  spite  of  their  motions  through  the  heavens  in 
various  directions,  appear  to-day  in  the  same 
relative  positions  in  which  they  were  several  thou- 
sand years  ago.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  con- 
stellations of  the  Egyptians  and  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  are  the  same  constellations  that  we  see 
in  the  heavens  to-day.  Were  all  the  stars  as 
rapidly  moving  as  Arcturus,  the  distinctive  forms 
of  the  constellations  would  be  preserved  for  only 
a  very  few  centuries. 

Virgo,  which  lies  south  and  southwest  of  Bootes, 
is  a  large,  straggling  constellation,  consisting  of  a 
Y-shaped  configuration  of  rather  inconspicuous 
stars.  It  lies  in  the  path  of  our  sun,  moon,  and 
planets,  and  is,  therefor,  one  of  the  zodiacal  con- 
stellations. The  cross  in  the  diagram  indicates 
the  position  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  the  point 
where  the  sun  crosses  the  equator  going  south, 
and  the  position  the  sun  occupies  at  the  beginning 
of  fall. 

Spica,  the  brightest  star  in  Virgo,  is  a  bluish- 
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THE  CONSTELLATION  VIRGO 

white,  first-magnitude  star  standing  very  much 
alone  in  the  sky.  In  fact,  the  Arabs  referred  to 
this  star  as  "The  Solitary  One."  Its  distance 
from  the  earth  is  not  known,  but  must  be  very 
great  as  it  cannot  be  found  by  the  usual  methods. 
The  spectroscope  shows  that  it  consists  of  two 
suns,  very  close  together,  revolving  about  a  com- 
mon center  in  a  period  of  only  four  days. 

Within  the  branches  of  the  Y  in  Virgo,  and 
just  to  the  north  of  it,  is  the  wonderful  nebulous 
region  of  this  constellation,  but  it  takes  a  power- 
ful telescope  to  show  the  faint  spiral  nebulae  that 
exist  here  in  such  profusion. 


Jupiter  and  Saturn  will  be  visible  in  Leo 
throughout  this  month.  Jupiter  will  be  very 
conspicuous  in  the  southwest  soon  after  sunset. 
Saturn  will  be  found  less  than  ten  degrees  east  of 
Jupiter.  It  is  now  less  brilliant  than  Spica.  Venus 
is  a  morning  star  this  month,  and  will  be  a  beauti- 
ful object  in  the  eastern  sky  before  sunrise,  its  dis- 
tance from  the  sun  increasing  during  the  month. 

An  excellent  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for 
one  to  observe  Mercury  during  the  first  two  weeks 
of  June,  as  it  reaches  its  greatest  distance  east 
of  the  sun  on  June  10.  On  this  date  it  will  be 
less  than  twenty  degrees  above  the  horizon  at 
sunset,  and  southeast  of  the  sun.  On  account  of 
its  proximity  to  the  sun,  Mercury  is  the  least 
observed  of  all  the  brighter  planets,  though  more 
brilliant  than  most  of  the  first  magnitude  stars. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  a  periodic  comet, 
known  as  the  Pons-Winnecke  comet,  may  pass 
near  the  earth  the  last  of  June,  and  there  may  be 
an  unusual  meteoric  display  at  the  time.  This 
comet  is  due  to  arrive  this  summer,  but  the  exact 
date  of  its  visit  is  uncertain. 

Isabel  M.  Lewis. 

PROPELLING  A  BOAT  WITH  PUMPS 

Those  readers  of  St.  Nicholas  who  have  been 
studying  physics  will  recall  Newton's  third  law, 
which  states  that  "To  every  action  there  is  op-' 
posed  an  equal  and  opposite  reaction."  Those 
who  have  never  heard  of  this  law,  or  who  have 
forgotten  it,  will  need  a  word  of  explanation. 

In  the  first  place,  you  cannot  move  any  object 
without  having  something  to  push  against.  You 
cannot  even  move  yourself  without  pushing 
against  something.  When  you  push  a  cart  along 
the  street,  your  feet  are  pushing  in  the  opposite 
direction  against  the  pavement.  The  second 
point  to  consider  is  that  the  push  against  the  cart 
is  exactly  equal  to  the  push  against  the  ground. 
If  the  cart  were  heavy  and  the  ground  were  slip- 
pery, your  feet  would  slip  out  from  under  you  and 
the  cart  would  stand  still,  and  yet  the  push  against 
the  cart  would  exactly  equal  the  push  against  the 
slippery  ground. 

When  you  fire  a  rifle,  the  powder  gases  push  the 
bullet  in  one  direction  and  the  rifle  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  "kick"  of  the  rifle  is  due  to  the 
backward  push  of  the  powder  gases,  and  we  call 
this  "kick"  the  reaction.  The  push  against  the 
bullet  is  exactly  equal  to  the  reaction  of  the  rifle; 
but  because  the  rifle  is  heavy  and  the  bullet  is 
light,  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  is  very  great  com- 
pared with  the  backward  velocity  of  the  rifle. 
Even  if  there  were  no  bullet  in  the  gun,  the  pow- 
der gases  would  make  the  gun  kick,  because  they 
could  not  get  out  of  the  gun-barrel  without  push- 
ing back  against  the  breech-block  of  the  gun. 
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Some  people  think  that  the  kick  of  a  blank  charge 
is  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  powder  against  the 
air,  but  that  is  not  so;  the  kick  would  be  exactly 
the  same  if  the  gun  were  fired  in  a  vacuum. 

Firemen  have  a  lot  of  trouble  handling  the 
hose  when  they  are  directing  a  high-pressure 
stream  of  water  upon  a  fire.    The  water  will  not 
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run  out  of  the  hose  without  pushing  against  some- 
thing. If  the  hose  runs  ii.  a  straight  line  from  the 
hydrant,  the  push  is  exerted  against  the  hydrant. 
Of  course,  the  water  presses  against  the  walls  of 
the  hose  too,  but  the  pressure  is  equal  in  all  direc- 
tions and  we  need  n't  stop  to  consider  it.  But  if 
the  hose  is  bent,  we  feel  the  reaction  immediately. 
The  water  will  not  change  its  direction  without 
pushing  against  something,  and  in  this  case  it  is  the 
hose  it  pushes  against.  A  similar  example  of  re- 
action is  furnished  when  you  run  around  a  corner. 
You  have  to  push  yourself  around  with  your  feet, 
and  if  your  footing  is  not  good  enough,  your  feet 
will  slip  and  you  will  not  be  able  to  make  the  turn. 
So  every  change  of  direction  results  in  reaction, 
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and  the  reaction  of  a  stream  in  a  bent  hose  may 
be  so  great  that  two  or  three  firemen  must  use  all 
their  strength  to  control  the  wriggling  hose. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  long  before  the  first 
steamboat  was  built,  an  inventor  suggested  that  a 
boat  might  be  propelled  by  pumping  a  jet  of  water 
out  of  the  stern,  but  the  matter  was  not  taken 
seriously.  Fifty-five 
years  ago,  an  1160-ton 
boat  with  water-jet  pro- 
pulsion was  actually  built 
by  the  British  Admiralty, 
but  it  did  not  prove  effi- 
cient. Then,  in  1 88 1,  two 
small  boats  were  built, 
one  driven  by  a  common 
propeller  and  the  other 
by  a  water-jet.  The 
propeller-driven  boat 
made  17.6  knots  and  the 
water-jet  boat  only  12.6. 
This  was  rather  discour- 
aging, and  jet  propulsion 
was  dropped  as  imprac- 
ticable.   It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  boat 
would  have  made  just  as 
good  progress  had  the  jet 
been  discharged  in  the 
open  air  instead  of  under 
water.    In  fact,  the  re- 
action would  have  been 
no  greater  had  the  jet 
discharged  against  a 
stone  wall,  and  no  less 
had  the  jet  discharged 
into  a  vacuum. 

The  failure  of  the  boat 
was  due  to  a  number  of 
secondary  causes;  there 
was  nothing  wrong  with 
the  principle  of  jet  pro- 
pulsion,  and   so,  from 


time  to  time,  inventors  have  revived  it. 

Recently,  a  water-driven  boat  which  looks  like 
a  real  success  has  been  constructed  in  England. 
It  does  as  well  as  a  propeller-driven  boat  of  the 
same  size  and  engine  power  and  has  certain  ad- 
vantages not  possessed  by  other  boats.  The  boat 
is  really  only  a  launch,  twenty-four  feet  long  and 
weighing  two  and  a  half  tons.  The  power-plant 
consists  of  a  7f  horse-power  engine  and  a  pair  of 
centrifugal  pumps.  Each  pump  consists  of  a 
drum  in  which  an  impeller  is  mounted  to  turn. 
The  impeller  is  just  like  a  four-bladed  paddle- 
wheel,  but  it  does  not  fit  the  drum  closely. 
There  is  plenty  of  clearance  all  around  the  blades. 
The  drums  project  through  the  hull  of  the  boat 
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and  are  covered  over  by  casings  that  look  like 
paddle-boxes.  Each  drum  has  two  inflow  open- 
ings, one  at  each  side,  and  an  outflow  opening  at 
the  bottom  and  toward  the  rear.  Water  comes 
into  the  drum  through  the  inflow  openings  and  is 
carried  around  the  drum  by  the  blades  of  the  im- 
peller, only  to  be  hurled  out  toward  the  stern  of 
the  boat.  The  outflowing  stream  passes  between 
the  two  legs  of  the  inflowing  water,  as  shown  in 
the  inset  of  our  picture. 

The  reaction  produced  by  the  outflowing  stream 
is  what  drives  the  boat  forward.  Now  the  drums 
can  be  turned  within  the  casings,  so  as  to  change 
the  direction  of  the  outflowing  stream.  In  fact, 
they  can  be  turned  so  far  that  the  stream  of  water 
is  actually  directed  forward,  reversing  the  direc- 
tion of  the  boat.  The  drums  may  be  turned 
separately,  so  as  to  steer  the  boat  or  turn  it 
around  as  if  on  a  pivot.  All  the  while  the  engine 
and  the  impeller  will  be  running  continuously  in 
the  same  direction.  The  drums  can  be  turned 
rearwardly  so  far  that  the  outflow  openings  are 
completely  covered  by  the  casing.  Then  all  the 
impellers  do  is  to  churn  the  water  in  the  drums, 
and  there  is  no  reaction  that  propels  the  boat. 
The  drumsare  moved  by  a  couple  of  hand  levers 
and  may  be  locked  in  any  position  by  means  of 
ratchets,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  our  drawing. 
This  makes  a  very  simple  and  flexible  means  of 
control,  and  the  pilot  need  not  bother  with  the 
engine,  once  it  is  started.  He  can  turn  this  way 
and  that,  run  fast  or  slow,  or  reverse,  merely  by 
working  the  levers. 

One  of  the  mistakes  of  previous  water-propelled 
boats  has  been  that  they  used  small  jets  of  water 
of  very  high  velocity.  It  is  quantity  of  water, 
rather  than  velocity,  that  counts.  In  this  boat, 
the  stream  of  water  delivered  by  each  pump  is 
twenty-four  inches  square  in  cross-section,  and 
about  9^  tons  of  water  are  discharged  per  minute. 

The  speed  of  the  boat  is  5.6  knots,  which  is  just 
about  the  same  as  the  speed  at  which  a  screw- 
propeller  would  drive  the  boat  with  an  engine  of 
the  same  horse-power.  The  boat  draws  only 
seventeen  inches,  and  so  can  travel  in  very  shal- 
low water.  It  can  be  used  in  streams  or  lakes 
filled  with  weeds,  where  a  propeller  could  not  be 
used  without  becoming  badly  tangled. 

A.  Russell  Bond. 

THE  BOHEMIAN  WAXWINGS 

One  day  we  went  to  visit  Mr.  W.  A.  Eliot  and 
were  talking  about  different  birds  common 
around  Portland,  Oregon,  and  of  one  or  two  rare 
kinds  which  were  reported  near  the  city. 

Suddenly  the  telephone  bell  rang,  and  in  a  few 
minutes,  Mr.  Eliot  said  that  a  flock  of  these 


birds,  the  Bohemian  waxwings,.  were  then  up  on 
Council  Crest,  a  hill  overlooking  the  city. 

We  immediately  started  off  to  see  them.  As 
we  left  the  car  and  walked  along,  we  sighted  them 
in  a  tree  near  by.  We  watched  them  until  they 
flew  farther  up  the  hill,  and  we  had  to  make  a 
wide  detour  to  see  them  again.  Then  we  watched 
them  bathing  and  eating  rose-haws  and  holly- 
berries. 

The  way  they  ate  the  large  rose-haws  was  in- 
teresting.  These  were  too  big  for  them  to  swallow 
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whole,  so  they  tried  to  peck  them  to  pieces. 
Their  beaks  were  not  strong  enough  to  do  this, 
so  they  tried  to  swallow  them  anyhow.  Some- 
times a  bird  would  fly  up  with  one  in  his  mouth, 
but  he  always  dropped  it  and  went  to  another, 
sometimes  larger  and  sometimes  smaller  than  the 
last,  but  invariably  with  the  same  result. 

The  waxwings  are  so  called  because  of  the  red- 
tipped  secondaries  (wing-feathers)  which  look  as 
though  they  had  been  dipped  in  red  sealing-wax. 

The  Bohemian  waxwing  is  larger  than  the 
ordinary  cedar  waxwing  and  is  a  natural  resident 
in  the  high  mountains  and  in  the  far  north.  It 
has  a  bright  brown  mask,  a  black  band  through 
the  eye,  a  black  chin,  bright  yellow-and-white 
wing  patches,  and  a  broad  yellow  band  on  the  tail. 
R.  Bruce  Horsfall,  Jr.  (age  12). 
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11.  WHERE  EACH  IS  JUDGED  A  FIRST-PRIZE  PIC.  12.  THEN  BOTH  TROT  HOMEWARD,  JIGGLETY-JIG. 
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"A  HEADING  FOR  JUNE."     BY  JEAN  PATTISON,  AGE  13 
(SILVER  BADGE) 

This,  dear  St.  Nicholas  League,  is  the  very  last  contribu- 
tion I  can  ever  make  to  your  pages,  for  in  two  more  days  I  shall 
have  reached  the  age  limit! 

Before  I  go  I  want  to  thank  you  for  all  the  pleasures  you 
have  given  me.  and,  yes,  for  all  the  disappointments,  too! 

I  wish  I  could  do  something  to  show  how  much  I  love  you, 
but  that  seems  impossible.  But  I  am  going  to  make  you  a 
promise:  I  am  going  some  day,  some  how,  to  make  the  League 
proud  of  me.  Your  ever-loving  member, 

Helen  Elmira  Waite. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  League:  You  cannot  even  estimate  my 
pride  in  possessing  my  silver  badge,  for  I  have  been  striving  for 
recognition  in  the  League  for  the  past  ten  years!  How  well  I 
remember  my  first,  six-year-old,  smudgy  contribution!  My 
writing — or  rather  my  printing — was  at  that  early  date  quite 
illegible,  I  fear.  But  while  eleven  years  have  elapsed  since  my 
initial  contribution  to  the  League,  my  enthusiasm  for  and  en- 
joyment in  the  League  have  never  lagged;  and  although  at 
present  I  am  in  college,  and  have  but  little  time  for  anything 
else  but  work,  I  still  find  a  few  minutes  now  and  then  in  which 
hurriedly  to  make  a  contribution  for  "St.  Nick."    You  see  I 


have  but  a  few  more  months  in  which  to  try  for  a  gold  badge, 
and  I  shall  be  eighteen  next  birthday  (in  December). 

Thanking  you  again  and  again  for  the  charming  badge,  which 
I  shall  continually  wear  with  pride  and  pleasure,  I  am, 
Your  sincere  friend, 

Selma  Morse. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  League:  I  have  received  the  lovely  silver 
badge  for  a  poem  I  wrote  in  the  March  League  competition, 
Thank  you  very  much  for  it. 

The  badge  means  a  lot  to  me,  as  it  represents  an  organization 
that,  I  am  sure,  is  doing  a  great  deal  to  advance  and  stimulate 
interest  in  culture  among  young  people.  I  appreciate,  more 
than  I  can  tell,  everything  that  membership  in  the  League  has 
done  for  me.  Writing  for  the  contests  has  made  me  think  and 
has  broadened  my  outlook  on  life  and  nature. 

I  only  regret  that  in  a  very  short  time  I  shall  be  eighteen 
years  of  age  and  can  then  be  a  League  member  no  longerl  I 
used  to  think  that  all  the  happiness  in  the  world  would  be  mine 
at  the  independent  age  of  eighteen;  but  I  now  actually  look 
forward  with  some  apprehension  to  my  next  birthday! 

I  thank  you  again  for  the  badge  and  for  the  opportunities  and 
advancement  it  represents. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Rudolph  Cook. 

By  placing  its  age-limit  at  eighteen,  the  League  has,  in 
truth,  caused  the  birthday  for  that  year  to  take  on  quite 
a  tragic  aspect !  We  receive  many  letters  to  this  effect 
as  the  fatal  date  draws  near  for  one  member  after 
another.  But  our  young  friends  must  remember  that 
they  can  graduate  into  the  main  pages  of  the  magazine 
itself — and  of  many  other  magazines!  "The  world  is 
all  before  them  where  to  choose";  and  St.  Nicholas 
and  their  fellow-members  will  watch  their  progress  with 
the  special  interest  of  old-time  comrades. 

The  League  is  proud  of  these  letters,  which  show 
how  well — in  the  familiar  phrase — "we  are  advertised 
by  our  loving  friends."  And,  in  all  modesty,  St. 
Nicholas  may  indeed  take  just  and  lasting  pride  in  an 
organization  that  can  inspire  such  sentiments  and  loy- 
alty in  the  hearts  of  American  boys  and  girls. 


PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  255 

(In  making  awards  contributors'  ages  are  considered) 
PROSE.  Gold  Badges,  Evelyn  Perkins  (age  12),  Connecticut;  Jeanne  Hugo  (age  16),  Minnesota;  Florence 
Beaujean  (age  14),  New  York.  Silver  Badges,  Marjorie  C.  Baker  (age  12),  Colorado;  Alice  Sherwood  (age 
13),  Ind.;  KathrynL.  Oliver  (age  16),  Calif. ;  Edwin  Peterson  (age  15),  Minn. ;  Violet  Whelen  (age  13),  D.  C. 
VERSE.  Gold  Badge,  Helen  R.  Norsworthy  (age  17),  Canada.  Silver  Badge,  Max  Goodley  (age  17),  Ky" 
DRAWINGS.  Gold  Badges,  Harriette  McLeod  (age  16),  Mich. ;  Bernard  S.  Sheridan  (age  17)  Ohio  Silver 
Badges,  Jean  Pattison  (age  13),  N.  Y.;  Mary  Palmateer  (age  12),  Mass.;  Margaret  Westoby  (age  13),  Can. 
PHOTOGRAPHS.  Gold  Badges,  Margaret  Scoggin  (age  15),  Missouri;  Jane  F.  Kirk  (age  15)  Pennsyl- 
vania Silver  Badges,  Eunice  C.  Resor  (age  16),  Ohio;  Mary  Scattergood  (age  13),  Pennsylvania;  Minnie 
G.  Palmer  (age  14),  New  York;  Mary  F.  Thomson  (age  15),  Ohio;  Natica  Nast  (age  16),  New  York. 
PUZZLE-MAKING.  Silver  Badges,  Elizabeth  Barton  (age  17),  New  York;  Lael  Tucker  (age  11)  Louis- 
iana; Betty  Dering  (age  11),  Wisconsin;  Alice  Wilkins  (age  io),  California. 


BY  JESSICA   W.   HOLTON,   AGE  12 


BY  MARY  SCATTERGOOD,  AGE   13.     (SILVER  BADGE) 


'CAUGHT   BY  THE  CAMERA' 
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JUST  IN  TIME 
(A  True  Story) 

BY  MARJORIE  C.   BAKER   (AGE  12) 

(Silver  Badge) 

Saturday  night,  Mother  and  I  went  to  the  Auditorium 
to  see  Pavlovva.  We  got  out  quite  late.  Mother  and  I 
were  all  alone  in  our  new  car.  It  is  a  closed  one.  We 
were  going  down  Logan  Street,  which  was  very  dark. 
All  of  a  sudden  we  heard  a  man  yell  at  us.  He  said, 
"Pull  over  to  the  curb  and  stop!"  Mother  at  first 
thought  it  was  a  policeman;  but  she  looked  around  and 
saw  a  man  jump  from  a  car  and  point  a  gun  at  us.  She 
knew  that  no  policeman  would  point  a  gun  at  a  woman 
and  a  little  girl,  so  she  put  on  full  speed,  and  the  man 
could  n't  jump  on  our  running-board. 

Our  car  has  a  wonderful  pick-up,  and  we  got  away  for 
the  time  being.  They  followed  close  behind  us,  without 
any  lights  on.  Mother  drove  as  fast  as  she  could  with- 
out tipping  the  car  over.  She  drove  up  in  front  of  our 
house  and  honked  the  horn  loudly.  Daddy  came  out 
just  in  time  to  see  the  men  race  up  Second  Avenue  after 
us.  But  we  had  n't  gone  that  way;  we  had  turned  off 
of  Second  Avenue  just  in  time  to  escape  them.  Daddy 
"phoned  Headquarters  right  away.  Some  policemen 
caught  the  men  after  a  long  chase. 

I  certainly  think  we  got  home  just  in  time,  don't  you? 

IN  A  ROSE  GARDEN 

BY  HELEN  A.  NORSWORTHY  (AGE   1 7) 

(Cold  Badge.    Silver  Badge  won  September,  1920) 
In  the  witching,  mist-hung  moonlight  soft,  I  slipped 

along  the  grass 
To  a  stone-walled,  dew-wet  garden  where  the  pale- 

hued  roses  mass — ■ 
Where  the  fountain's  thread  of  silver  lifts  and  sways  as 

breezes  pass. 

Dreamed  I  there,  in  swimming  fragrance,  of  a  myriad 
roses  poured 

On  the  cool  night  air,  like  incense  to  some  mystic 

Eastern  lord — 
Came  a  sound  of  footsteps  falling,  faint  as  rain  upon 

the  sward. 

Footsteps,  and  a  silken  rustle — lo!  with  dainty  old- 
time  grace, 

Came  a  lady  lightly  toward  me,  quaintly  clad  and  fair 
of  face; 

And  a  courtly  lord  trod  after,  brave  in  uniform  and 
lace. 

All  unheeding  of  my  presence,  soft  they  wandered  to 
and  fro 

On  the  blossom-bordered  pathways  that  they  loved  so 
long  ago; 

And  the  fountain  echoed  back  their  silver  laughter, 
sweet  and  low. 

Softly  fell  the  moon-rays  round  them,  clothed  them  in  a 

gleaming  light; 
On  the  silken  gown  they  shimmered,  on  the  powdered 

wigs  of  white, 

On  the  heavy-perfumed  flowers,  on  the  saber  polished 
bright. 

Swift  she  stooped  and  plucked  a  rosebud;  smiling,  gave 

it;  and  I  knew 
That  an  old-time  lord  and  lady  to  their  plighted  troth 

were  true. 

And  their  shades  still  loved  to  wander  'mid  the  roses, 
wet  with  dew. 


When  the  pale,  uncertain  moonlight  silvers  lawns  and 

woods  and  seas. 
When  the  sleeping  roses  yield  their  heavy  perfume  to 

the  breeze — 

Think  you  not  that  far,  faint  stirring  is  the  sighing  of 
the  trees; 

'T  is  the  footsteps  of  the  shades  returning  from  some 

long-dead  June, 
To  wander  where  the  lichened  fountain  tinkles  still  its 

tune, 

While   full-blown   roses   drop   their   gleaming  petals 
'neath  the  moon. 


(silver  badge) 
JUST  IN  TIME 

BY  C.  LILLIS  LELAND  (AGE  1 5) 

(Honor  Member) 
In  a  deep,  cushioned  arm-chair  before  the  fireplace  sat  a 
stately,  dark-haired  maiden,  her  dreamy  gaze  fixed  on 
the  glowing  embers  before  her.   She  seemed  to  be  think- 
ing deeply. 

Suddenly  a  slight  shudder  shook  her  whole  frame,  and 
her  face  took  on  a  curious  expression,  half  of  fear,  half  of 
anticipation,  as  if  she  were  struggling  against  some 
strong  emotion  within  her.  It  took  her  but  a  moment 
to  decide  what  course  to  pursue.  This  was  the  crucial 
moment — it  was  "now  or  never!"  If  she  did  not  fore- 
stall that —    But  she  must,  she  must! 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  she  had  sprung  to 
her  feet,  darted  across  the  room,  seized  her  muff  from 
the  table  where  it  lay,  and  was  fumbling  within  it  fev- 
erishly. There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose!  Every 
second  counted ! 

Just  as  it  seemed  that  she  would  never  find  what  she 
sought,  and  as  the  emotion  was  becoming  more  over- 
powering than  ever,  she  drew  forth  triumphantly  some- 
thing soft  and  white. 

Xhen — "Kerchoo-o-o-o-o!!"  Ah!  She  had  found  her 
handkerchief  just  in  time! 

JUST  IN  TIME 

BY  ELISABETH  COPE  (AGE  1 2) 

In  1862,  during  the  Civil  War,  the  Confederates  changed 
the  old  partly  burned  steamer  Merrimac  into  an  iron- 
clad monster  carrying  fifteen  guns. 

On  March  8,  the  Merrimac  came  out  of  Norfolk  and 
steamed  to  the  vessels  of  the  Union  blockade,  at  Hamp- 
ton Roads.    The  sailors  laughed  at  the  Merrimac.  But 
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HEADING  FOR  JUNE."      BY   MARY   PALMATEER,   AGE  12 
(SILVER  BADGE) 

great  was  the  fright  when  the  Merrimac,  without  bein<* 
injured  by  the  bullets  fired  at  it,  fired  a  broadside  into 
the  Cumberland  and  sank  it.  The  news  was  soon  tele- 
graphed over  the  United  States.  All  hope  for  the  North 
was  given  up.  for  what  could  stop  this  terrible  monster 
from  destroying  all  the  fine  wooden  ships  of  the  time. 

All  day  the  Merrimac  wrought  havoc,  but  by  night 
before  finishing  her  career  of  destruction,  she  returned 
to  Norfolk. 

That  night  the  Monitor  arrived  at  Hampton  Roads 
The  Monitor  had  been  built  by  John  Ericsson,  and  had 
come  down  at  the  critical  moment. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  the  two  ironclads  fought  a 
battle.    The  commander  of  the  Monitor,  being  slightly 
blinded  by  burning  powder,  withdrew  the  Monitor 
Neither  vessel  won,  but  the  Monitor  came  just  in  time 
to  save  the  Northern  cause. 

JUST  IN  TIME 

BY  EVELYN  PERKINS   (AGE   1 2) 

{Gold  Badge.  Silver  Badge  won  August,  1020) 
The  noonday  sun  beat  down  upon  the  rolling  pastures 
of  Palestine,  one  day  long  ago.  Standing  alone  on  a 
grassy  hilltop  was  a  young  boy  gazing  over  the  mead- 
ows. The  cool  breeze  brushed  back  the  dark  locks  from 
his  forehead,  the  sunlight  glistened  in  his  clear,  dark 
eyes.  His  strong,  handsome  body  was  wrapped  in  a 
sheepskin;  and  a  harp  was  slung  over  his  shoulder  It 
was  David,  herding  his  father's  flocks. 

Turning,  he  went  to  a  shady  nook  under  an  olive-tree 
and  began  to  play  upon  his  harp.  There  was  no  sound 
save  the  breeze  as  it  trembled  in  the  olive-tree  overhead 
and  the  mellow  notes  of  the  harp  as  Davids  fingers 
wandered  idly  over  the  strings. 

Suddenly,  there  was  a  cry  on  the  other  side  of  the  little 


[June 

hill  and  several  frightened  sheep  came  bounding  toward 
David.  Laying  down  his  harp,  he  mounted  the  hill  and 
saw  two  sheep  cowering  beneath  a  thorn-bush  An- 
preaching  them,  stealthily,  was  a  dark  wolf,  his  head 
lowered,  teeth  set,  uttering  a  low  growl.  David  placed 
a  pebble  in  his  sling,  there  was  a  singing  twang,  and 
the  missle  whistled  through  the  air,  hit  the  wolfs  flank 
with  a  stinging  pain,  and  bounced  off.  With  a  yelp  of 
pain  the  wolf  sprang  forward,  growling,  and,  with  his 
fore  feet  on  the  sheep,  lowered  his  head  to  tear  it  to 
pieces.  But  David  sprang  toward  him ;  and  pinning  him 
to  the  ground  with  his  staff,  he  struck  the  fierce  creature 
a  fatal  blow  on  the  head. 

When  the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  hills,  David 
started  homeward,  the  dead  wolf  thrown  over  his 
shoulder,  his  flocks  bounding  after  him.  But  he  never 
forgot  the  day  when  he  had  been  just  in  time  to  save  his 
sheep. 


MY  FAVORITE  SPORT. "     BY  HARRIETTS  MCLEOD,  AGE  16. 

BADGE.      SILVER   BADGE  WON  JANUARY,  I921) 


(GOLD 


CAUGHT  BY  THE  CAMERA."     BY  NATICA  NAST,  AGE  16 
(SILVER  BADGE) 

THE  ROSE 

BY  JOHN  IRVING  DANIEL  (AGE  1 7) 

{Honor  Member) 
Thin  pressed  between  the  pages  old  and  worn — 

A  crisp  and  withered  rose.    My  fancies  leap 
To  my  lost  sweetheart,  who,  one  fair  June  morn. 
From  her  dear  hand  gave  me  that  bud  to  keep. 
The  blood  drawn  from  her  dainty  finger  when 

She  plucked  the  rose,  then  sealed  our  hearts  in  love. 
The  tender  kiss  seemed  as  a  soft  amen 

To  me;  perfection  reigned,  as  heav'n  above. 

This  dream,  inspired  by  withered  flower's  scent, 
Reveals  a  love  whose  radiant  angel  face 

Appears  as  though  by  Time's  dark  caverns  lent, 
My  heart  to  lift  and  decades  to  erase. 

But  then,  yes,  even  as  the  phantom  grows, 
It  fades;  I  see  naught  but  a  withered  rose. 

JUST  IN  TIME 

BY  ALICE  SHERWOOD  (AGE  13) 

{Silver  Badge) 

"Just  in  Time."  When  I  think  of  that  subject,  there 
are  many  incidents  that  come  to  my  mind,  but  one  that 
I  think  of  first  is  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 

How  it  was  fought  on  June  18,  1815,  near  Waterloo 
about  ten  miles  from  Brussels. 

How  the  British  commander,  Wellington,  had  fallen 
back  toward  Waterloo,  and  the  Prussians  under  Blilcher 
had  been  defeated  at  Ligny. 
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BY  EVELYN  SHEPHERD,  AGE  II 


BY  GLADYS  M.  HURD,  AGE  14 

'CAUGHT  BY  THE  CAMERA' 


BY  EUNICE  C.  RESOR,  AGE  l6 
(SILVER  BADGE) 


The  British  army  was  in  the  shape  of  a  curve  with  the 
center  nearest  the  enemy.  Wellington  desired  only  to 
hold  this  position  until  Blucher  and  his  troops,  who 
were  some  ten  miles  away,  arrived. 

The  opposing  armies  had  about  seventy  thousand 
men  each,  Napoleon's  men  being  war-worn  veterans, 
while  Wellington's  men  were  mostly  untrained  Belgians, 
Brunswickers,  Hanoverians,  and  English. 

The  French  army  kept  in  the  lead  all  the  afternoon 
by  brilliant,  but  costly,  cavalry  charges. 

By  nightfall,  when  both  armies  were  exhausted, 
Blucher  arrived  with  reinforcements  just  in  time  to  save 
the  day.  The  battle  turned  against  the  French.  Na- 
poleon, in  a  last  desperate  effort,  launched  the  famous 
"Old  Guard,"  against  the  enemy.  This  failed,  and  the 
allied  army  advanced  in  a  bayonet  charge.  The  French 
were  soon  in  retreat. 

This  battle  had  the  effect  of  removing  forever  from 
Europe  Napoleon,  with  his  great  military  genius  and 
boundless  ambition. 

What  if  Blucher  and  his  troops  had  not  arrived  when 
they  did?  We  do  not  know  what  the  outcome  would 
have  been;  but  as  long  as  he  did  come,  we  need  not 
worry  about  it. 

JUST  IN  TIME 

BY  KATHRYN  LOUISE  OLIVER   (AGE   1 6) 

(Silver  Badge) 

Los  Angeles,  California. 

"Buddy"  dear: 

I  know  you  are  interested  in  the  achievements  of 
Jack  (whom,  you  will  remember,  I  regard  as  the  eighth 
wonder  of  the  world),  so  "Listen,  my  child,  and  you  shall 
hear." 

It  happened  in  this  wise:  the  championship  (foot-ball) 
game  had  reached  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  half,  no 
one  "knocked  out"  seriously,  score  seven  to  seven,  and 
everybody's  hair  standing  on  end  with  excitement,  for 
our  men  had  fought  their  way  down  toward  our  goal 
and  only  had  three  more  yards  to  make  before  the 
touchdown  that  would  "put  us  on  the  map."  You  can 
imagine  how  tense  we  all  were — every  one  leaning  over 
every  one  else  in  their  eagerness  to  see,  and  the  "rooters" 


for  the  others  shrieking  frantically  to  their  men,  "Hold 
that  line!" 

At  that  moment  the  men  untangled  themselves  from 
the  last  scrimmage  (I  don't  see  how  they  know  which 
leg  belongs  to  which!),  and  there  Jack  lay,  all  white, 
and — apparently — ruined  for  life.  You  can  imagine  my 
feelings!  He  never,  on  any  similar  occasion  had  looked 
so  frightfully  long  and  limp,  and  I  was  petrified  with 
fear. 

It  seemed  centuries  before  he  stirred,  sat  up,  was 
helped  to  his  feet,  where  he  stood,  swaying  dizzily, — 
looking  ready  to  collapse  at  the  slightest  touch.  I  knew 
that  he  had  been  hurt  badly,  but  he  pulled  himself  to- 
gether, dashed  into  the  game,  caught  a  forward  pass, 
streaked  across  the  line,  and  fell,  unconscious  again, 
just  as  the  referee  called,  "Time"! 

Of  course  the  crowd  went  wild  and  he  was  the  hero 
of  the  hour,  though  he  was  n't  conscious  much  of  the 
time  to  appreciate  it. 

And  proud?    I  was  perfectly  insufferable! 
Yours  ever, 

"Slim." 
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"A  HEADING  FOR  JUNE."     BY  MARGARET  WESTOBY,  AGE  13 
(SILVER  BADGE) 

IN  A  ROSE  GARDEN 

BY  FRANCES  MALLORY   (AGE   1 5) 

(Honor  Member) 
I  opened  up  a  casket  small. 

A  faded  fan  there  met  my  sight, 
And  to  my  bended  head  arose 

A  fragrance  exquisite. 

As  I  stood  there,  my  soul  was  borne 

Through  ages  past,  so  far  away; 
I  wandered  in  a  garden  fair 

At  dusky  twilight,  close  of  day. 
The  air  was  freshly  damp  and  warm; 

The  insects  buzzed  about  my  head ; 
An  odor  sweet  and  heavy  rose 

From  every  flower-bed.    '  • 

From  roses  lifting  up  their  heads 

To  catch  the  evening  dew — 
Sweet  roses,  shining  through  the  dusk 

With  every  lovely  hue: 
Pink  as  the  dawn.'pure  white  as  snow', 

A  deep  blood-red,   and  yellow- 
gold — 

The  perfume  of  those  flowers  fair 
Came  from  that  garden  old. 

From  out  my  dream  I  slowly  came, 

Back  from  that  distant  land. 
A  dozen  petals  from  a  rose 

Were  resting  in  my  hand. 


"my  favorite  sport."    by  otho  blake 
age  17.    (honor  member) 


JUST  IN  TIME 

BY  JEANNE  HUGO  (AGE  16) 

(Gold  Badge.  Silver  Badge  won  November,  ioiq) 
As  the  interurban  street-car  stopped  at  a  small  suburb  a 
man  came  rushing  down  the  street  like  a  whirlwind, 
with  the  tails  of  his  coat  waving  in  the  breeze  and  his 
hat  threatening  to  fly  off  at  any  moment.  The  con- 
ductor was  in  the  act  of  giving  the  signal  to  start  when 
the  man  yelled  at  him,  came  dashing  into  the  car,  and 
flopped  exhausted  into  a  seat. 


[June 

"Well,"  he  said  when  he  had  got  his  breath,  "I  was 
just  in  time,  was  n't  I?"  The  conductor  grinned  and 
replied,  "It  was  a  close  call,  all  right."  As  he  said  the 
last  word,  the  car  gave  a  sickening  lurch  and  stopped 
Some  one  who  was  looking  out  of  the  window  an- 
nounced, "It 's  off  the  track." 

"Oh!"  groaned  the  man,  "now  I  am  in  a  nice  mess. 
The  wedding  begins  in  five  minutes.  A  case  of  being 
just  in  time  to  be  late,  I  should  say." 

It  was  fully  twenty  minutes  before  the  car  was  again 
on  the  track.  Those  were  excruciating  moments  for  our 
hero.  He  twisted  about,  bit  his  lips,  tried  not  to  think 
of  the  wedding,  and  was  altogether  miserable.  The  car 
finally  started  again  and  the  man  got  off  at  the  next 
suburb  just  in  time  to  see  the  bride  and  groom  get  into 
an  auto  and  go  speeding  down  the  street,  followed  by  the 
good  wishes  of  their  friends. 

"Well,  my  dears,"  he.said,  as  he  threw  a  handful' of 
rice  after  the  departing  pair,  "you  caught  each  other 
just  in  time"  (neither  was  very  young)  "and  here  's 
hoping  that  as  you  journey  through  life  together  you 
may  never  get  off  the  track!" 


A  ROSE 

BY  MAX  GOODLEY  (AGE   1 7) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Down  a  little  winding  roadside, 
Filled  with  flowers  of  every  color, 
Where  the  wild  birds  are  a-calling 
And  the  sun  shines  through  the  day, 
Blooms  one  flower  most  entrancing, 
Filling  every  breeze  with  fragrance 
From  its  nodding,  swaying  blossoms 
From  its  heart  of  purest  gold. 

On  its  dewy-laden  petals, 
Sparkling  in  the  summer  sunlight, 
Butterflies  of  rainbow  brightness 
Rest  and  sip  the  sweetness  there. 
While  deep-sheltered  in  its  green 
leaves 

Hidden,  swaying  with  the  breezes, 
Lives  a  nest  of  baby  birdies 
Cooing  softly  to  themselves. 

Growing,  breathing  in  the  sunlight, 
With  its  wild  and  simple  beauty — 
Petals  of  a  faint  pink  color. 
Gleaming  under  skies  of  blue — 
Filling  all  the  world  with  brightness, 
Adding  cheer  to  the  waj'farers — 
To  all  this,  there  is  one  answer: 
For  this  flower  is  a  wild  rose. 

JUST  IN  TIME 

BY  FLORENCE  BEAUJEAN   (AGE  14) 

(Gold  Badge.  Silver  Badge  won 
January,  1020) 
The  outlook  directly  after  the  Rev- 
olutionary War  was  not  very  promising  for  our  new 
republic.  During  the  war,  the  people  had  been  united 
by  common  danger,  but  now  that  there  was  no  fear,  they 
were  rapidly  drifting  apart. 

This  condition  was  due  to  the  poor  form  of  govern- 
ment of  that  time  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
The  articles  contained  many  flaws,  the  main  one  being 
that  it  provided  for  no  executive  body  to  enforce  the 
laws.  The  national  government  had  almost  no  power, 
while  that  of  the  state  possessed  much.  Instead  of 
feeling  as  brothers  toward  each  other,  the  people  of  one 
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state  became  enemies  of  those  in  another  state.  Some 
one  has  likened  the  union  at  this  time  to  a  barrel  having 
no  hoops.  As  there  was  nothing  to  hold  the  union  to- 
gether, it  was  falling  apart,  and  thirteen  foreign  coun- 
tries, each  having  selfish  notions  of  its  own,  with  no  re- 
gard for  others,  were  being  formed. 

The  leaders  of  the  country,  seeing  that  something 
must  be  done  to  preserve  the  union,  called  a  convention 
at  Annapolis  of  delegates  from  all  the  states.  As  only 
five  states  were  represented,  the  plan  was  abandoned 
until  fall,  when  another  convention,  at  which  most  of 
the  states  were  represented,  met  at  Philadelphia. 

After  much  debate,  it  was  decided  to  plan  a  new  form 
of  government.  The  Constitution,  under  which  we 
to-day  are  governed,  was  the  production  of  this  con- 
vention. 

It  was  submitted  to  the  states  for  ratification.  Many 
were  opposed  to  it,  but  finally  it  was  ratified  by  all  in 
1787.  As  every  one  familiar  with  American  history 
knows,  the  Constitution  contains  none  of  the  defects  of 
the  former  government,  and  soon,  with  Washington  as 
our  President,  we  were  a  happy  and  united  people. 
It  may  be  truly  said  that  the  Constitution  came  "just 
in  time." 

JUST  IN  TIME 

BY  EDWIN   PETERSON   (AGE   1 5) 

(Silver  Badge) 

The  Seventy-seventh  Division,  U.  S.  Marines,  was  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  the  Germans.  The  Argonne  woods 
were  infested  by  machine-guns.  Shells  whizzed,  boomed, 
crashed.  It  was  the  fifth  day  that  the  77th  Division  had 
been  shut  in,  but  still  Major  Whittlesey  refused  to  sur- 
render. It  was  five  days  since  the  battalion  had  tasted 
food  or  water,  except  small  morsels  of  emergency  ra- 
tions, or  had  had  an  hour's  uninterrupted  rest. 

Cher  Ami  was  a  carrier-pigeon,  the  company's  mas- 
cot. He  had  been  forgotten  in  the  midst  of  dying 
soldiers,  in  the  midst  of  shot  and  shell,  in  the  midst  of 
intense  suffering  on  every  side. 


A  soldier,  looking  for  his  kit,  came  across  the  cage  in 
which  Cher  Ami  was  huddled  in  a  corner,  half  dead  with 
fright  and  hunger.  He  was  sent  out  with  a  message. 
No  sooner  had  the  bird  left  the  hands  of  the  liberator, 
than  one  of  its  legs  was  shot  off.  The  bird  fluttered, 
started  to  fall,  recovered  itself,  and  flew  on  valiantly. 


"CAUGHT  BY  THE  CAMERA."      BY  MARGARET   SCOGGIN,   AGE  15 
(GOLD  BADGE.     SILVER  BADGE  WON  MAY,  1919) 

Only  one  thing  was  calling  him  onward— home,  home; 
to  Cher  Ami  the  one  thought  was  home. 

A  live  mass  of  feathers,  soggy  with  blood,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  an  orderly.  It  was  Cher  Ami,  delivering  the 
precious  message.  It  was  through  this  message  that  a 
detachment  of  soldiers  was  able  to  rescue  what  remained 
of  the  Lost  Battalion.  One  hundred  and  ninety-four 
starved,  crazed,  and  wounded  heroes  that  had  been 
without  food,  water,  rest,  sleep,  shelter,  or  medical 
treatment  for  nearly  six  days,  were  saved  through  a 
faithful  pigeon! 

This  touching  tale  of  a  little  bird  bringing  succor  to 
the  remainder  of  the  Lost  Battalion,  "just  in  time"  to 
save  it  from  annihilation  that  seemed  inevitable,  will 
live  in  song  and  story  for  generations  to  come. 


BY  MARY  LESLIE,  AGE  15 


BY  JANE  F.  KIRK,  AGE  15-     (GOLD  BADGE. 
SILVER  BADGE  WON  DECEMBER,  1920) 


BY  CARLOTA  HEIDE,  AGE  12 


'CAUGHT  BY  THE  CAMERA" 
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"MY   FAVORITE   SPORT."      BY   BERNARD   S.    SHERIDAN,   AGE  17. 
(GOLD  BADGE.     SILVER   BADGE  WON  OCTOBER,  IQIO) 

JUST  IN  TIME 
BY  VIOLET  WHELEN  (AGE  13) 
(Silver  Badge) 

A  bright  ray  of  sunshine  flashed  through  the  hospital 
windo\*  and  lighted  upon  the  pallid  face  of  a  young 
soldier.  A  doctor  and  a  white-capped  nurse  were  bend- 
ing over  him  with  anxious  faces.  Finally,  the  doctor 
straightened  up  and  glanced  at  the  nurse. 

"If  the  general  does  not  hurry,  it  will  hardly  be  here 
in  time,"  was  all  he  said,  as  he  passed  on  to  the  next 
bed. 

The  "it"  which  the  doctor  spoke  of  was  the  Victoria 
Cross.  The  young  soldier  who  lay  dying  had  won  it  by 
a  glorious  service;  but  there  had  been  some  unaccount- 
able delay  in  presenting  it  to  him.  He  knew  he  was  to 
receive  it,  his  general  had  been  there  the  day  before,  had 
praised  him  for  his  brave  deed,  and  told  him  of  the 
great  reward  that  was  coming  to  him.  Now  he  was 
past  recovery  and  was  slowly  slipping  away.  His  only 
wish  was  that  he  might  have  one  look  at  that  glorious 
medal  as  it  lay  pinned  upon  his  breast. 

The  day  passed,  and  still  no  word  from  the  general. 
The  room  was  filled  with  the  glow  of  an  autumnal 
sunset.  Suddenly,  the  door  opened  and  three  officers 
appeared  and  advanced  to  where  the  soldier  lay.  The 
foremost  bore  the  insignia  of  a  field  marshal.  As  he 
bent  over  the  bed,  his  strong  dark  features  were  strik- 
ingly outlined  against  the  dying  splendor  of  the  sunset 
as  it  poured  through  the  window.  But  the  soldier  felt 
only,  with  a  thrill  of  happiness,  the  weight  of  the  tiny 
piece  of  bronze  pinned  to  his  shirt,,  and  the  firm  hand- 
grasp  of  the  great  soldier  whom  all  England  honored. 


JUST  IN  TIME  • 

BY  RUTH  KENNEY   (AGE  9) 

In  a  coal-mine  near  Wilkes-Barre  a  story  is  told  of  how 
a  band  of  rats  saved  some  miners'  lives.  The  miners 
would  feed  the  rats,  for  they  knew  that,  while  the  rats 
were  in  the  mine,  the  mine  was  safe. 

One  day,  the  miners  noticed  that  the  rats  were  run- 
ning toward  the  slope;  then  they  picked  up  their  dinner- 
cans,  and  followed  the  rats. 

A  few  minutes  after,  the  mine  caved  in.  The  men 
had  left  the  mine  just  in  time. 
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The  St.  Nicholas  League  is  an  organization  of 
the  readers  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Magazine. 

The  League  motto  is  "Live  to  learn  and  learn  to 

live."  .  „ 

The  League  emblem  is  the  "Stars  and  Stripes. 

The  League  membership  button  bears  the 
League  name  and  emblem. 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  organized  in  Novem- 
ber, 1899,  became  immediately  popular  with  earnest 
and  enlightened  young  folks,  and  is  now  widely  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  great  artistic  educational 
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wash.  Subject,  "A  Bit  of  Life"  or  "A  Heading  for 
October." 

Puzzle.    Must  be  accompanied  by  answer  in  full. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best  and  neatest  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  addressed  to  The  Riddle-box. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless  it 
is  accompanied  by  a  self-addressed  and  stamped  en- 
velop of  proper  size  to  hold  the  manuscript  or  picture. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber 
or  not,  is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  upon 
application  a  League  badge  and  leaflet  will  be  sent 
free.  No  League  member  who  has  reached  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear 
the  name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender  and 
be  indorsed  as  "original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or 
guardian,  who  must  be  convinced  beyond 
doubt — and  must  state  in  writing — that  the 
contribution  is  not  copied,  but  wholly  the  work 
and  idea  of  the  sender. 

If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also  be  added. 
These  notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  on 
the  contribution  itself — if  manuscript,  on  the  upper 
margin;  if  a  picture,  on  the  margin  or  back.  Write 
in  ink  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  A  contributor 
may  send  but  one  contribution  a  month — not  one  of 
each  kind,  but  one  only;  this,  however,  does  not  in- 
clude "competitions"  in  the  advertising  pages  or 
"Answers  to  Puzzles." 

Address:  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 
The  Century  Co. 
353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE  LETTER-BOX 


Christiania,  Norway. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  am  staying  with  my  aunt  and 
uncle  for  a  year  in  Norway.  This  summer  we  are  going 
for  a  trip  on  the  fjords  and  we  are  also  going  salmon- 
fishing,  which  must  be  great  sport.  Norway  is  a  beau- 
tiful country  covered  with  mountains,  and  with  snow 
most  of  the  year. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  "The  Dragon's  Secret," 
and  "The  Luck  of  Denewood." 

I  got  a  Hardanger  peasant  dress  for  Christmas.  It 
has  a  black  skirt,  white  waist,  a  red  bodice  with  a  red 
belt,  a  cap  covered  with  beads,  and  a  white  apron. 
Your  loving  reader, 

Frances  Rodgers  (age  14). 


Bradford,  Mass. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  taken  you  nearly  two 
years  and  enjoy  you  very  much.     My  sister  and  I 
always  have  a  scramble  to  get  you  first. 

Four  years  ago  my  mother  brought  my  sister  and  me 
to  America  from  Japan.  We  did  n't  know  a  single 
word  of  English,  though,  before  we  came  here,  Mother 
was  teaching  us  A-B-C. 

I  enjoy  all  your  stories,  but  among  those  that  interest 
me  most  are  Augusta  Huiell  Seaman's  stories.  I  thought 
"The  Crimson  Patch,"  was  very  interesting,  and  I  like 
"The  Dragon's  Secret"  very  much. 

I  am  always  anxious  to  get  you. 

Your  devoted  reader, 

Kimi  G.  Tamura  (age  13). 


Mi.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 
Adorable  St.  Nicholas:    Don't  you  like  to  know 
when  you  help  any  one?    I  do,  and  that  's  the  very 
reason  I  'm  writing  this. 

I  belong  to  the  Pioneer  Corps  of  the  Girl  Reserves  and 
we  had  planned  a  Valentine  party  at  which  they  wanted 
me  to  give  a  reading.  A  Girl  Reserve  will  not  refuse 
what  is  asked  of  her,  so  I  found  a  poem  and  learned  it 
the  first  of  the  week,  but  about  a  half  an  hour  before, 
when  I  thought  it  over,  it  seemed  inappropriate.  But 
what  could  I  do?  And  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  I  thought 
of  you — "the  very  thing!"  It  did  n't  take  long  to  find 
the  most  adorable  poem,  which  every  one  liked. 

So  you  see  you  were  the  friend  indeed  that  helped  a 
friend  in  need, 

Your  admiring  reader, 

Jane  D.  Wilson. 


Halighton,  La. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  taken  you  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  have  certainly  enjoyed  you  during  that  time, 
My  mother  suggested  that  I  take  you  to  the  school 
this  winter,  and  I  did.  My,  how  they  scrambled  for 
you!  Every  month  now  I  take  you  there,  and  they  all 
want  you  first.  We  work  the  puzzles  out,  but  never 
send  them  in. 

We  all  like  "The  Luck  of  Denewood."  Every  one 
wants  to  read  that  first.  I  like  "The  Dragon's  Secret" 
best.  "The  Crimson  Patch"  and  "The  Slipper  Point 
Mystery"  were  good  too. 

Your  devoted  reader, 

Clara  Tucker  (age  ii). 


Hudson,  O. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  One  of  Mother's  Christmas 
gifts  to  me  was  you.  She  gave  you  to  me  for  a  year, 
but  I  can  hardly  imagine  not  having  you  next  year 
also.    For  three  months  I  have  watched  very  eagerly 


for  each  magazine.  I  sometimes  wish  you  came  oftener. 
but  I  have  the  pleasure  of  thinking  of  the  stories  and 
poems  you  will  bring  the  next  month,  after  I  have  read 
each  magazine. 

I  was  very  glad  to  receive  the  certificate  showing 
that  I  am  now  a  member  of  the  League.  I  proudly 
wear  my  membership  button,  and  I  hope  I  shall  get  a 
silver  or  gold  badge  before  I  am  eighteen.  We  are  going 
to  frame  the  certificate,  and  hang  it  on  the  wall  in  my 
bedroom. 

I  took  the  March  number  to  school,  on  Friday, 
March  4,  and  suggested  to  my  teacher  that  the  maga- 
zine could  be  passed  from  one  pupil  to  another  and 
each  one  read  the  story  of  one  president's  inauguration. 
We  did  it  in  place  of  history. 

Thanking  you  again  for  membership  in  the  League, 
I  am 

Your  delighted  reader, 

Jacquelin  R.  Williams  (age  ii). 

Fort  Qu'  Appelle,  Saskatchewan,  Canada. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  read  the  Letter-box  every 
month,  but  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  letter  from  this  part 
of  Canada,  so  I  thought  I  would  write  one  to  tell  you 
that  I  live  on  the  site  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
post,  established  here  in  1858.  It  was  here,  also,  that 
the  Indians  of  the  Northwest  Territories  made  the  first 
treaty  with  the  Government,  in  September,  1874.  A 
monument  was  erected  here  in  1015  to  commemorate 
this  treaty.  Wishing  every  success  to  the  League,  I 
remain, 

Your  affectionate  reader, 
Frances  G.  McDonald  (age  12). 

A  BIRTHDAY  LETTER  TO  A  LITTLE  SISTER 

Boarding-School-on-Hudson,  New  York. 
Dear  Nancy:  This  is  a  kind  of  birthday  letter,  al- 
though it  will  probably  come  before  your  birthday. 
Is  n't  it  a  grand  and  glorious  feeling  to  be  six!  I  shall 
listen  on  the  night  before  your  birthday  for  the  bang 
that  always  comes  at  midnight.  In  the  midst  of  this 
explosion,  you  will  grow  to  be  six. 
This  is  a  movie: 


tad 

I.  at  five  minutes  of 
twelve 


2.  at  five  minutes  past 
twelve 


At  five  minutes  of  twelve,  Nancy  is  sound  asleep  in 
picture  1.  As  twelve  o'clock  strikes,  there  is  a  loud 
explosion.  The  bed-clothes  fly  all  over!  At  five  min- 
utes past  twelve.  Nancy  is  asleep  again  and  everything 
looks  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  but  Nancy  has  grown 
several  inches  taller.  Don't  let  me  frighten  you  with 
these  pictures,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  birthday  girl 
never  feels  the  explosion  at  all.  I  know,  for  I  have  had 
seventeen  birthdays!  So  don't  worry.  Be  on  the  watch 
for  six  cages  full  of  bear-hugs  which  are  on  their  way  to 
you.  From 

Sister  Janet. 
(Janet  Blossom,  Graduate  of  St.  Nicholas  League) 
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Double  Zigzag.  From  i  to  : 
gomery.  Cross-words:  I.  Loam 
5.  Ogle, 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES 

Little  Rock;  3  to  4,  Mont- 
2.  Riot.  3.  Ants.  4.  Taft. 
6.  Peon.  7.  Ream.  8.  Poet.  9.  Arcs.  10.  Yolk. 
Arithmetical  Puzzle.  Mary  was  15,  Tippy,  5- 
Double  Acrostic.    Primals,   Hepatica;  finals,  Marigold. 
Cross-words:  t.  Harm.   2.  Edna.  3-  Pear.  4-  Anti.  5-  Twig. 
6.  Into.  7.  Coal.  8.  Amid. 
A  Riddle.  Pepper. 

An  Obelisk.  First  row,  Warren  Harding;  fourth  row,  Calvin 
Coolidge.  Cross-words:  r.  X.  2.  She.  3-  Gorge.  4.  Needy. 
5.  India.  6.  Dally.  7-  Rigor.  8.  Arrow,  g.  Hunch.  10. 
Ninny.  II.  Eerie.  12.  Reave.  13-  Rally.  14-  Altar.  15. 
Witch. 

Illustrated  Numerical  Enigma. 

"The  year 's  at  the  spring 
And  day 's  at  the  morn." 
Charade.  Boss-ton.  Boston. 


IN  THE  MAY  NUMBER 

Metamorphoses,  i.  Rake,  rate,  date,  dare,  dart,  dirt.  2. 
Dirt,  dart.  cart.  3.  Cart,  carp,  camp,  damp,  dump. 

Pi.  May  shall  make  the  world  anew, 
Golden  sun  and  silver  dew, 
Money,  minted  in  the  sky, 
Shall  the  earth's  new  garments  buy. 

Triple  Beheadings  and  Triple  Curtailings.  Shakespeare. 
1.  Sen-sit-ive.  2.  Wit-her-ing.  3-  Imp-art-ial.  4.  Moc-kin- 
gly.  5.  Imp-end-ing.  6.  Pre-sum-ing.  7-  Com-pan-ion.  8. 
Int-err'-upt.  9.  Adv-ant-age.  10.  Int-rod-uce.   11.  Tol-era-ted. 

King's  Move  Puzzle.  Augusta  Huiell  Seaman:  81-71-62-63 
72-80-70-61-S1-50-42-S2-60-69-79-78-68-77-76.  Three  Sides  of 
Paradise  Green:  67-59-49-41-33-34-44-45-54-53-43-35-36-26-25- 
24-23-13-12-20-30-21-11-3-2.  The  Crimson  Patch:  1-10-19-29-38- 
28-37-47-55-46-56-65-64-73-74-  The  Slipper  Point  Mystery:  75- 
66-58-57-48-39-40-31-32-22-14-4-5-15-16-6-7-8-17-27-18-9. 


To  Our  Puzzlers:  Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  mailed  not  later  than  July  3,  and  should  be  addressed 
to  St  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  \ork  City, ,  JN.  v.  , 

Solvers  wishing  to  compete  for  prizes  must  comply  with  the  League  rules  (see  page  76s)  and  give  answers  tn  full,  follow.ng  the 


plan  of  those  printed  above.  ,.   , , 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  March  Number  were  duly  received  from  Mason  1 .  Record- 
Anna's  Girls— "Patty  Duffy." 


-Ruth  Tangier  Smith— St. 


Answers'™  Puzzles  in  the  March  Number  were  received  from  Rachel  Hammond  9— Virginia  Ball— John  F.  Davis,  9 
'•Eighth  Grade,"  Slayton,  9-N0  name,  9-Kemper  Hall.  8-Dorothy  Donaldson,  8-EU.e  Wiese,  7-Dorothy  Marshick  7- 
Harriet  Rosewater,  6— Mary  I.  Fry,  6— Esther  Tollefson.  5— Margaret  Gorton.  5— Bettina  Booth,  5— Edward  E.  Wendell,  5— T,l, 
Jenkins,  4 — Hortense  A.  Doyle,  3 — Josephine  M^  Miller,  3- 
M.  Scattergood,  2- 

■  '      1  >      \  "  (  \  i      (  \  1      1  •  )         1  ',11  \        —  >   r      1  ,  1  1    .     \  > .     1  1  .  j  ,   jn..        in .     t  '  .        j  ■  ■ 

R.— A.  H.— G.  M.— M.  S.— D.  S.- 
J  — R.-T.  R.— W.  B.  I.— G.  G.  H.— J.  T.— P.  A.  M.- 
C— M.  B.— M.  E.  W.— F.  H— S.  B. 


-Jule 

-Carlan  S  Messier,  3 — E.  B.  McClox,  2— J.  V.  Gilbert,  2— F.  Dekum, 
-M.  Scholter,  2— E.  W.  Johnston.  2— K.  Kahler,  2— R.  E.  Nason  2— V.  Drew,  a— M  Gherini,  2.  One 
puzzle,  A.  L.  LeJ.-E.  B.  N.-C.  McC.-M.  G.-M.  A.-M.  C-V  S.-V,  B--F{J  ®-  J,r;-J'  *M  G~?'  L~P-  F' 

— J.  M.— E.  M.  T.— W.  K.  B.— V.  C— B.  M— E.  G.— W.  S—  M.  M— L.  S.— M.  W.  O.— M. 


N.  S.  C— A.  G.  D— H.  L.  B.— M. 
L.  B  —  C.  B—  F.  C.  K. — G.  LeR- 


— E.  J.  P- 
C— A.  A. 


-D.  W.  E—  A.  D.— M. 
P.— M.  B.— P.  G.— A. 


OMITTED  CONSONANTS 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
There  are  six  geographical  names  in  which  every  sec- 
ond letter  is  a  vowel;  moreover,  all  the  vowels  are  the 
same.  The  names  are  those  of  two  cities,  two  countries, 
one  desert,  and  one  river.  What  are  these  six  geograph- 
ical names?  alice  wilkins  (age  10). 

SOME  OF  OUR  "AUNTS" 

Example:  What  aunt  is  a  metal?  Answer:  Anti- 
mony. 

1.  What  aunt  is  a  swift  animal? 

2.  What  aunt  is  an  ocean? 

3.  What  aunt  goes  before? 

4.  What  aunt  lived  before  the  war? 

5.  What  aunt  is  a  square  hall  or  court? 

6.  What  aunt  is  ever  looking  into  the  future? 

7.  What  aunt  is  part  of  a  deer? 

8.  What  aunt  is  an  adversary? 

9.  What  aunt  is  very  old? 

1  o.  What  aunt  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  ancient  times 
through  their  relics? 

mary  Catherine  Hamilton  (age  1 2),  League  Member. 

A  SCHOLAR'S  ACROSTIC 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
The  words  described  contain  six  letters  each.  When 
rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below  another,  the 
initial  letters  will  spell  what  every  scholar  hopes  to  do. 
Cross-words:    i.  A  Hebrew  liberator  and  reformer 


who  probably  lived  in  the  13th  century  B.  C.  2.  A 
timorous  little  animal.  3.  To  attract.  4.  A  dainty 
fabric.  5.  Above.  6.  Emphasis.  7.  A  sacred  edifice. 
8.  To  inveigle. 

The  forty-eight  letters  of  which  these  words  are  com- 
posed, counting  from  left  to  right  and  in  the  order  given, 
will  spell:  3-11-26-41-5-21-13,  the  scholar's  treasure; 
8-39-9-46-23-20-5-35,  what  urges  the  scholar  onward; 
8-14-21-31-39-28-37-38-7,  the  object  of  the  scholar's 
deepest  regard.  betty  dering  (age  11). 

A  FLIGHT  OF  STEPS 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
This  puzzle  begins  with  a  letter;  the  second  word  de- 
scribed contains  two  letters,  the  third,  three,  and  so  on 
to  the  eleventh  word  which  contains  eleven  letters.  The 
eleven  final  letters  of  the  eleven  words  will  spell  a  mag- 
nificent pleasure-ground. 

Cross-words:  r.  In  Wyoming.  2.  A  pronoun.  3. 
The  whole.  4.  A  game.  5.  A  musical  instrument.  0. 
A  color.  7.  Certain  young  animals.  8.  One  who  pre- 
pares homilies.  9.  An  "armored"  animal.  10.  Deep 
sorrow  for  sin.    ri.  To  reduce  in  bulk  and  so  increase  in 


strength. 


I.  In  spacious, 
beautiful  city.  4. 


LAEL  TUCKER  (age  II). 

DIAMOND 

2.  A  common  vehicle.  3.  A  certain 
Extensive.    5.  In  spacious. 


tommy  Baldwin  (age  10),  League  Member. 
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THE  RIDDLE-BOX 


ILLUSTRATED  CENTRAL  ACROSTIC 

4-         *        ^--"i,  *li4.$s,j 


In  this  puzzle  the  words  are  pictured  instead  of  de- 
scribed. When  the  eleven  objects  have  been  rightly 
named  and  written  one  below  another,  the  central  let- 
ters, reading  downward,  will  spell  a  very  famous 
document  that  was  signed  on  June  15,  many  years  ago. 

DOUBLE  WORDS 

Example:  Words  pronounced  alike  but  spelled  dif- 
ferently. Unfurnished:  An  animal.  Answer:  bare, 
bear. 

1.  Just;  food. 

2.  To  incline;  a  legal  claim. 

3.  A  tool;  everything. 

4.  Illustrious;  a  fireplace. 

5.  To  expire;  to  color. 

6.  A  mounting  upward;  concurrence. 

7.  A  pronoun;  a  tree. 

The  initials  of  the  first  words,  and  the  initials  of  the 
second  words  also,  will  spell  a  day  observed  by  all  true 
patriots. 

gwenfread  e.  allen  (age  15),  Honor  Member. 

CHARADE 

My  first  expresses  deep  content. 
My  last  gives  warmth  and  glow; 

My  whole  is  very  evident, — 
You  're  it  yourself,  you  know. 

HELEN  A.  SIBLEY. 

PRIMAL  ACROSTIC 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  initial  letters  will  spell  a  flower  that  is  never 
used  for  decoration. 

Cross-words:  r.  A  large  animal.  2.  A  fruit.  3. 
A  relative.  4.  A  kind  of  cloth.  5.  A  lazy  person.  6. 
Finely  ground  meal.  7.  A  spear.  8.  Detestation.  9. 
To  vacillate.    10.  A  number.    11.  Competitor. 

ruth  MacLEOD  (age  14),  League  Member. 

TRIPLE  BEHEADINGS  AND  TRIPLE  CURTAILINGS 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
Example:    Take  a  vehicle  and  a  snare  from  a  small 

chest  of  drawers  and  leave  a  letter.    Answer:  Cab-i- 

net.   In  each  case  leave  a  letter. 

1.  Take  to  tap  and  direction,  from  a  road. 

2.  Take  equal  value  and  a  darling,  from  a  low  wall. 

3.  Take  a  vehicle  and  a  play  of  Euripides,  from  a 
repulsive  substance. 

4.  Take  an  edict  and  a  receptacle,  from  a  large  paste- 
board box  for  hats. 

5.  Take  a  large  vessel  and  a  metal  receptacle,  from  the 
palace  of  the  popes. 

6.  Take  an  implement  for  writing  and  an  emmet,  from 
a  small  flag. 


7.  Take  to  capture  and  an  epoch,  from  luggage. 

8.  Take  an  animal  and  its  foot,  from  a  dupe. 

9-  Take  a  masculine  name  and  silent,  from  the 
greatest  quantity. 

10.  Take  a  useful  little  article  and  consumed,  from 
feather-like. 

11.  Take  a  vehicle  and  direction,  from  an  aromatic 
seed. 

12.  Take  a  finish  and  a  color,  from  tolerated. 

13.  Take  to  drag  and  an  era,  from  baggage. 

14.  Take  a  kind  of  ribbed  cloth  and  a  masculine 
nickname,  from  estimated. 

15-  Take  conflict  and  an  insect,  from  justification. 
16.  Take  a  pronoun  and  a  color,  from  clipped  close. 
17-  Take  a  warm  covering  and  a  pronoun,  from  addi- 
tional. 

18.  Take  a  human  being  and  relatives,  from  a  dwarf. 

19.  Take  a  wager  and  to  know,  from  to  portend. 

20.  Take  a  lady's  ornament  and  a  conspicuously 
brave  airman,  from  a  small  boat. 

The  twenty  single  letters  will  spell  an  occasion  of 
national  interest.         Elizabeth  barton  (age  17). 

DIAMONDS  CONNECTED  BY  A  SQUARE 


*  *  *  *  * 

*  *  *  *  # 
***** 
***** 
***** 


1.  In  courtesy. 
4.  A  feminine 


I.  Upper,  Left-hand  Diamond: 
2.  The  cry  of  an  animal.  3.  Artful 
name.   5.  In  courtesy. 

II.  Upper,  Right-hand  Diamond:  i.  In  courtesy. 
2.  A  beverage.  3.  Barm.   4.  A  serpent.    5.  In  courtesy. 

III.  Central  Square:  i.  A  pleasure  boat.  2.  A 
sacred  name  among  Arabs  and  Mohammedans.  3. 
Near  at  hand.  4.  Metal  straps  used  with  padlocks.  5. 
A  pronoun. 

IV.  Lower,  Left-hand  Diamond: 
2.  A  chart.  3.  A  piece  of  furniture.  4 
forth.   5.  In  courtesy. 

V.  Lower,  Right-hand  Diamond: 
2.  A  number 
courtesy. 

olga  f.  j.  and  ena  l.  h 


1.  In  courtesy. 
To  go  back  and 


1.  In  courtesy. 
3-  To  penetrate.     4.  A  fish.     5.  In 


(League  Members). 


1 11  ic  ui'.Mrdini  i'u i.sh 
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No.  2  Brownie  Negative. 

The  Brownie  Boy 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


* 

The  CENTURY  Magazine 

Is  It  On  Your  Library  Table? 

<I  Homes  are  known  by  the  magazine  company  they  keep.  In 
the  homes  where  there  are  growing  children,  the  high-class 
magazines  on  the  library  table  are  an  influence  that  helps  shape 
mental  growth,  and  stimulates  to  the  right  kind  of  thought. 

<I  Probably  you  already  know  that  THE  CENTURY,  beginning 
with  the  May  number,  has  embarked  upon  an  ambitious  and 
enlarged  program.  We  are  striving  to  make  it  a  journal  of  Ameri- 
can  life  and  letters  which  will  be  a  necessity  to  the  best 
American  homes. 

<I  Physically  you  will  find  the  magazine  satisfying.   The  brown 
and  gold  CENTURY,  with  its  easily-read,  large-print  text,  its  illus- 
trations by  the  foremost  artists,  is  a  magazine  you  will  enjoy 
seeing  on  your  reading  table. 

<I  As  to  its  contents— we  are  striving  to  give  you  the  best 
obtainable  in  American  and  English  fiction,  in  essays  of  ideas, 
in  the  significant  work  of  outstanding  poets,  and  in  articles 
which  deal  courageously  and  constructively  with  urgent  issues  of 
American  life. 

<I  Galsworthy,  Sinclair  Lewis,  Agnes  Repplier,  Harvey  O'Hig- 
gins,  Donn  Byrne,  Lincoln  Colcord,  Tagore,  Dorothy  Canfield, 
Phyllis  Bottome,  H.  L.  Mencken,  Harry  Franck,  Alexander  Black, 
Charmian  London,  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  Anzia  Yerzierska, 
Frederick  O'Brien— these  are  a  few  among  the  contributors  to 
recent  and  forthcoming  numbers. 

<I  The  June  Century  is  now  on  the  news-stands.    The  July  number  will 
be  out  June  25th.    But  we  suggest  that  if  you  are  not  already  a  sub- 
scriber, you  tear  out  this  sheet,  write  your  name  and  address  across  the 
bottom  of  it,  and  enclose  with  a  five  dollar  bill  to 

THE    CENTURY  MAGAZINE 

353  Fourth  Avenue                          New  York  City 

¥0 
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When  the 
circus  comes 
to  town 

Gee,  that's  when  a  fellow 
needs  a  bicycle ! 

Besides  being  right  on  the  spot 
where  everything  is  going  on,  a 
fellow  can  go  errands,  deliver 
messages,  earn  money,  and  have 
loads  of  sport — all  at  once. 

All  through  the  year,  an  Iver 
Johnson  Bicycle  stands  ready  to 
take  you  anywhere,  anytime — 
and  at  no  expense. 

Iver  Johnson  Juvenile  Bicycles 
embody  Iver  Johnson  adult  con- 
struction throughout.  Seamless 
steel  tubing;  drop-forged  parts; 
two-piece  crank  set ;  perfect  two- 
point  bearings,  both  cones  on 
one  axle,  always  in  alignment; 
superb  enamel  and  nickel  finish; 
and  the  best  equipment  make 
Iver  Johnson  the  King  of  Bicy- 
cles. Unbeatable  for  good 
looks,  easy  riding,  speed, 
strength,  and  durability. 

Iver  Johnson  Juvenile  Bicycles,  $47.50  to  $52.50 

(iVo  extra  charge  for  Coaster  Brake) 
Other  models,  $60  and  up 

Write  today  for  free  bicycle  catalog  "B" 

IVER  JOHNSON'S  ARMS  &  CYCLE  WORKS 
358  River  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass 

99Chambers  St.,  New  York   717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

IVER  JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 


FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 


THE  tray  with  its  dainty 
glass  of  Welch's  carries 
a  wholesome  appeal  to  the 
appetite. 

Welch's  is  pure  fruit 
juice,  and  supplies  much 
needed  elements  for  build- 
ing strong,  healthy  young 
bodies.  A  glass  a  day  pro- 
motes health. 

For  a  longer  drink  on  a 
hot  day,  and  for  parties,  mix 
Welch's  with  plain  or 
charged  water  or  lemonade. 

Ask  for  Welch's  at  the 
Fountain. 

Welch's  Grapelade  is  a 
smooth,  pure  grape-spread 
for  bread,  rolls,  muffins  or 
toast.  Ask  Mother  to  order 
it  from  your  grocer. 

THE  WELCH  GRAPE  JUICE  CO. 
Westfield,  N.  Y. 


Welchs 

5rap< 


ST.  NICHOLAS  STAMP  PAGE 

Conducted  by  Samuel  R.  Simmons 


new  ISSUES 

Some  months  ago  the  Mozambique  Company  issued  a 
charming  little  series  of  stamps,  many  of  them  picturing 
the  natural  products  of  the  country.  We  illustrated 
several  of  them  at  the  time.    There  now  appear  two 


more  values,  equally  bright  and  fascinating.  Like  the 
others,  they  are  bi-colored.  The  four-centavos  has  a 
frame  of  green  and  a  center  of  brown;  the  design  in  the 
center  shows  a  native  working  in  a  field  of  tobacco. 
The  six-centavos  has  a  frame  of  maroon,  and  the  blue 
center  shows  a  coffee  planta- 
tion. fThe  Panama  Canal 
has  served  to  bring  the  Island 
of  Jamaica  into  greater  popu- 
larity than  it  formerly  had. 
Its  stamps  have  never  ap- 
proached the  beautiful  issues 
of  St.  Lucia  or  St.  Vincent,  nor 
attained  the  popularity  of 
other  of  the  British  West  In- 
dies. But  in  these  later  years, 
the  flood  of  tourists  stopping 
over  at  Kingston  has  helped 
to  bring  attention  to  the 
stamps  of  the  island.  We  illustrate  a  beautiful  new 
four-penny,  the  green  frame  with  oranges  at  the  sides 
contrasts  with  the  sepia  center,  where  is  pictured  the 
old  Cathedral  at  Spanish  Town — a  pretty  stamp  to  own. 

A  COMPETITION 
From  the  tenor  of  the  letters  which  we  have  received 
recently,  it  would  seem  as  if  quite  a  few  of  our  readers 
were  eager  for  another  competition.    And,  indeed,  it  is 
some  time  since  we  have  had  one.  But  if  all  these  young- 
sters are  so  eager  for  a  competition,  perhaps  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  to  give  them  a  really  difficult  one.  We 
remember,  by  the  way,  that  in  our  last  contest  of  this 
kind  the  young  ladies  rather  eclipsed  the  young  men  in 
the  quality  of  the  answers  received.    So,  bearing  this 
in  mind,  we  tried  to  think  of  a  puzzle  which  would  es- 
pecially interest  the  boys — arouse  them  to  do  better 
than  the  girls.    And  while  we  pondered  over  several 
subjects,  there  suddenly  flashed  into  our  mind  the  word 
— "cannon."    Girls  are  not  interested  in  cannon,  but 
boys  are.    Indeed,  the  Editor  well  remembers  that  as  a 
small  boy  he  once  owned  a  wooden  cannon,  called  a 
"Quaker  gun."    It  would  shoot  off  peas  and  beans  and 
bring  about  terrible  catastrophes  among  our  leaden 
soldiers.    The  recollections  of  that  wooden  cannon  are 
so  pleasing  that  we  are  going  to  have  our  competition 
center  around  it.    But  not  cannon  in  general;  we  have 
in  mind  a  specific  stamp  which  bears  in  its  design  a 
cannon.   If  our  readers  will  take  their  stamp  catalogues 
and  turn  to  Bulgaria,  they  will  see  that  in  1901  there  was 
an  issue  consisting  of  two  stamps.   It  was  what  is  called 
a  Commemorative  issue,  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating 


the  War  of  Independence.  Now  the  central  part  of  the 
design  is  a  cannon,  a  curious-looking  cannon.  It  has 
often  attracted  our  attention,  and  we  would  like  to  know 
more  about  it.  Is  it  just  an  imaginative  picture  drawn 
by  the  artist,  or  does  it  represent  some  actual  piece  of 
artillery?  Has  it  a  history?  Does  it  still  exist?  And  if 
it  exists,  where  is  it  now?  Who  can  tell  us?  It  almost 
seems  as  if  it  did  have  a  history,  because  a  recent  issue 
of  stamps  by  Bulgaria,  portrayed  on  one  value,  is  a 
cannon  which  looks  very  much  like  this  earlier  one.  So 
this  shall  be  our  competition:  Who  of  our  readers  can 
tell  us  most  about  this  set  of  Bulgarian  Commemorative 
stamps,  and  about  the  cannon  shown  on  them?  And 
what  is  a  competition  without  a  prize? — Of  no  interest 
at  all.  So  for  the  first  prize,  there  will  be  a  copy  of  the 
Junior  International  Stamp  Album;  and  for  the  second 
prize,  there  will  be  a  packet  of  three  hundred  stamps. 
Now  one  word  of  warning:  In  deciding  to  whom  the 
prizes  shall  go,  we  shall  consider  neatness  as  well  as 
other  things;  and  spelling  also.  As  a  rule,  a  stamp- 
collector  is  a  good  speller.  Collecting  stamps  trains  one 
to  notice  differences,  and  that  helps  to  learn  to  spell. 
So  spelling  will  count  in  awarding  prizes.  All  answers 
should  be  mailed  on  or  before  July  3,  and  the  names  of 
the  winners  will  be  printed  in  the  September  number  of 
St.  Nicholas.    Replies  should  be  addressed  to 

Editor  St.  Nicholas  Stamp  Page, 
The  Century  Company, 
353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 
It  is  not  often  that  the  publishers  of  Scott's  Standard 
Catalogue  are  caught  napping.    But  it  looks  as  if  one 
of  our  bright-eyed  readers  had  caught  them  for  once. 
This  lad  writes  to  us  that  he  has  a  stamp  from  New 
Zealand  which  is  surcharged  RAROTONGA.    He  says 
he  can  find  no  reference  to  it  in  the  catalogue.   It  should 
follow  Quelimane  in  the  catalogue,  he  thinks,  but  it  is 
not  there.   There  is  no  such  country  listed  in  the  "In- 
dex," nor  is  there  any  allusion  to  it  in  that  very  help- 
ful list  of  "Colonies  controlled  by  Parent  States."  So 
he  writes  for  information,  and  we  were  surprised  our- 
selves to  find  the  name  not  listed.   However,  the  stamps 
are  mentioned  all  right,  and  our  readers  will  find  them 
listed  under  Cook  Islands.    Most  of  the  Raratonga 
stamps  are  surcharged  upon  issues  by  New  Zealand, 
but  recently  there  has  appeared  an  unsurcharged  issue. 
And  on  one  of  its  values  is  a  most  interesting  picture  of 
the  redoubtable  Captain  Cook  himself — the  man  who 
discovered  and  charted  not  only  those  islands  which 
bear  his  name,  but  also  many  other  groups  in  Oceanica. 
A  similar  set  of  stamps  —  in  the  same  design,  but 
differing  colors — has  been  issued  also  by  other  islands, 
Aitutaki,  Niue,  and  Penrhyn.   It  is  a  remarkably  pretty 
set  of  stamps.  1  We  have  also  been  asked  by  several 
readers  what  may  be  the  meaning  of  certain  surcharges 
upon  different  stamps  of  Germany — more  especially 
those  two  "Saargebeit"  and  "Postgebeit  Ob.  Ost." 
The  suffix  "gebeil"  may  perhaps  be  translated  as  "ter- 
ritory" or  "district,"  so  that  "Saargebeit"  would  be 
the  section  of  country  adjacent  to  or  near  Saar.  The 
stamps  surcharged  "Postgebeit  Ob.  Ost."  were  for  use 
in  the  occupied  Russian  territory  "Ob.  Ost.,"  "Over 
East,"  from  Poland,  more  especially  the  territory  around 
Courland,  Kovno,  and  Vilna,  covering  portions  of  the 
countries  now  known  as  Esthonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithu- 
ania.  Our  readers  will  find  them  listed  in  the  Standard 
Catalogue  under  "Lithuania." 

(Concluded  on  second  following  page) 


THE  ST.  NICHOLAS  STAMP  DIRECTORY 

Is  really  a  list  of  reliable  Stamp  Dealers.  These  people  have  studied  stamps  for  years,  perhaps  they  helped' 
your  father  and  mother  when  they  first  started  their  stamp  collections.  St.  Nicholas  knows  that  these  dealers 
are  trustworthy.  When  writing  to  them  be  sure  to  give  your  full  name  and  address,  and  as  reference  the  name 
of  your  parent,  or  teacher,  or  employer,  whose  permission  must  be  obtained  first.  It  is  well  also  to  mention 
St.  Nicholas  Magazine.  Remember,  we  are  always  glad  to  assist  you,  so  write  to  us  for  any  Information  that 
will  help  you  solve  your  stamp  problems. 


SPFflAI  STAMP  OFFFRS  Great  bargains,  cheapest  ever 
arCUAL  aifllTir  UITGIUJ   offeredi  no  two  stamps  alike  in 

any  one  set,  all  different,  fine  condition.  Postage  2c.  extra.  50 
Spain,  11c;  40  Japan,  5c;  100  U.  S.,  20c;  7  Siam,  15c;  50  Ma,  17c; 
20  Chile,  10c;  4  Malta,  5c;  30  Holland,  9c;  10  Jamaica,  10c;  10 
Straits,  7c;  10  Egypt,  7c;  7  Persia,  4c;  10  Ceylon,  15c;  8  Hawaii, 
20c;  20  Denmark,  7c;  30  Sweden,  10c;  50  Brit.  Col's,  6c;  8  Peru,  4c; 
25  Persia,  25c;  10  Brazil,  5c;  50  Africa,  24c;  6  Fiji,  15c;  25  Italy,  5c; 
7  Iceland,  20c;  4  Sudan,  8c:  10  China,  10c;  17  Mexico,  10c;  10  Uru- 
guay, 7c;  6  Reunion,  5c;  5  Panama,  13c;  20  New  Zealand,  15c.  Remit 
in  stamps  or  money  order.  50-page  list  free.  We  buy  stamps. 
MARKS    STAMP  CO.,   Dept.  N,  Toronto,  Canada. 

DON'T  READ  THIS  ADVERT.  £fc£g 

at  the  top  of  this  page,  then  write  and  tell  us  that  you  have  read  it. 

WE  ARE  STILL  GIVING  AWAY 

cants  for  our  APPROVAL  SHEETS  who  send  satisfactory  refer- 
ences, and  we  are  selling  50  British  Colonies  and  50  War  and  New 
Europe  for  FIFTY  CENTS.  Send  for  our  PRICE  LIST  containing 
SPECIAL  BARGAINS  in  PACKETS  for  this  month  only. 

NORTON  STAMP  CO. 
189  COXWELL  AVENUE  TORONTO,  CANADA 

NORTH  BORNEO 

Rare  set  of  4,  1909.       .       .       .  6c 

As  illustrated.  Sent  only  to  approval  applicants. 

LAKEWOOD  STAMP  COMPANY 
Dept.  N  Lakewood,  Ohio 

BONANZA    BARGAIN  OFFER 

51  diff.  stamps,  also  packet  5  unused,  China  ship  set,  2  scarce 
animal  stamps,  large  $1.00  U.  S.  revenue,  perforation  gauge, 
millimetre  scale,  ruler  and  price  lists.  All  for  9c  !  Finest 
approvals;  British  Colonies,  etc.,  large  discounts.  Fennell 
Stamp  Co.,  Dept.  S,  Fullerton  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

t  CQ  Genuine  Foreign  Stamps — Mexico  War  issues, 
1  JO  Venezuela,  Salvador  and  India  Service,  1  A/» 

Guatemala,  China,  etc.    Only  lu<- 

Finest  Approval  Sheets  50  to  60%-  Agents  Wanted.  Big 
72-page  Lists  Free.  We  buy  Stamps.  EBtab.  25  yrs. 
Hussman  Stamp  Co.,  Dept.  52,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

I  have  an  unusual  assortment  of 

MODERATE  PRICED  STAMPS 

I  will  send  approval  sheetB  upon  request. 
DICKSON  W.  BAKER  STAMP  CO. 
1276  Clinton  Place  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


4  Malay;  8  Finland;  20  Sweden;  8  Hondu- 
ras; 8  Costa  Rica;  10  Porto  Rico;  8  Dutch  Indies;  6  Hayti.  Lists 
of  7000  low-priced  stamps  free. 

Chambers  Stamp  Co.,  ill  G  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 


BARGAINS  FOR  APPROVAL  35  var.  Pictorial  stamps  for  15c;  15 
APPLICANTS  var.  War  for  10c;  10  var.  Bulgarian 

for  15c.  All  three  packets  for  30c.  Big  list  Free. 

W.  J.  ZINK,  4607  Denison  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Why  my  approvals  are  the  best:  (1)  No  trash.  (2)  Lowest 
price :  50  per  cent,  with  extra  discounts  for  quick  returns.  (3)  Attrac- 
tive Sheets  arranged  by  countries.  (4)  War  stamps  and  Late  issues 
at  Moderate  Net  Prices.  (5)  Prompt  Service.  Hundreds 
of  St.  NicholaB  boys  have  tried  them.    Why  not  YOU  ? 

D.  M.  WARD,  608  Buchanan  St.,  GARY,  IND. 


fT)  nr  2  GERMAN  AEROPLANE  STAMPS 
I*  f\  W*  W*  to  approval  applicants.  Reference  required. 
*  J.  R.  Nichols,  2322  Loring  PI.,  New  York  City. 


A  SURPRISE   awa"s  those  who  write  for  a  trial  selection  of 
my  one,  two,  and  five  cent  approvals.  It  is  a 
FREE  SIAM  stamp.    H.  E.  Codwise,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


THF  <iTAMP  NFWS  Dept.S.Peekskill.N.Y. 
iriE,  OlAlVlr  1>L.  YV  O  A  New  Monthly  Stamp 
Magazine.  35c  A  YEAR.  4STSend  for  FREE  Sample  Copy.=» 


*  Austrian  Republic  —  New  postage  due  stamps  —  9  varieties  10c. 

R.  H.  A.  Green,  636  Hinman  Avenue,  Evanston,  111. 


FREE 


5  unused  French  Colonies  to  Approval  Appli- 
cants. ROESSLER'S  Stamp  NEWS,  6  mos.  15c. 
Edwin  H.  Bailey,  Box  25,  Farniingdale,  N.  Y. 


WORLD'S  LARGEST 


NEW  1921  PRICE  LIST 

Including  eight  pages  of  Information  for  Collectors 

Describing  in  detail  all  technical  terms  used  by  philatelists. 
An  invaluable  aid.  The  price  list  is  an  illustrated  booklet 
of  SO  pages  and  is  free  for  the  asking.  Lists  many  hundreds 
of  sets  of  stamp  packets,  mixtures,  etc.,  as  well  as  our  com- 
plete line  of  philatelic  publications  and  accessories. 

SCOTT  STAMP  &  COIN  COMPANY 

33  West  44th  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 

1  Art  VARIETIES  OF  NEW  EUROPE  7[J„ 
1UU  STAMPS  ARE  GETTING  SCARCE  /  OC 

150  all  different  U.  S.,  catalogue  over  $5. 00,  50c.  100  varieties  Pictorial 
Foreign,  50c.  100  varieties  of  Austrian  stamps,  $1.00.  80  all  differ- 
ent, from  Mexico,  $1.00.    1000  best  peelable  imported  hinges,  15c. 

1  Cent  and  2  Cent  Net  Books 

Best  of  condition,  large  variety  to  choose  from,  sent  on  approval. 
Also  rare  books. 

P/~*      DC  AT  C    170 A  TREMONT  STREET 
•    Vi«    DtALO  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Catalogue  of 
Postage  Stamps  now  ready.  128  pages- 
Whether  you  are  a  dealer  or  collector  you  need  it.  Single  stamps, 
sets,  packets,  albums,  supplies,  etc.  Price  10c.  Worth  $$  to  you. 
Mnnthlv  Pircnlar  0f  new  arrivals,  price  changes,  etc.  One 
111UIH1I1V  V/lltUldl  vear  for  35c  alld  your  choice  of  any  one  of 
the  following  premiums:  *17  Belgium  Parcel  Post  Cat.  55c;  30 
diff.  French  Colonies;  30  diff.  Portugal  and  Colonies  or  40  diff. 
new  Europe.  Premiums  worth  35c  alone.  Remit  in  stamps. 
MARKS  STAMP  CO.,  Dep't.  N,  TORONTO,  CANADA 

CT  \  TUfPQ,  !  50  a"  diff-  British  Guiana,  Cuba,  China,  India, 
►J  1  yJ  •  Jamaica,  Japan,  Portugal,  Venezuela,  etc.,  only 

10c!  100  all  diff.  15c!  1000  all  diff.,  fine  collection  in  itself,  $5.00; 
100  diff.  U.  S.,  30c;  1000  hinges,  10c.  Agents  wtd.  50%  com. 
List  free.    I  buy  stamps.  L.  B.  Dover,  Longmont,  Colo. 

55  ALL  DIFFERENT  STAMPS 

including  China,  Japan,  French  Colonies,  etc.,  given  to 
applicants  for  our  high  grade  approval  selections.  Send 
references  and  2c  stamp  to  the  EDGEWOOD  STAMP 
CO.,  Dept.  S,  Milford,  Connecticut. 

Stamps  50  all  diff.,  Transvaal,  Brazil,  Peru,  Cuba, 
Mexico,  Ceylon,  Java,  etc.,  and  Album,  10c.  1000 
Finely  Mixed,  40c.  50  diff.  U.  S.,  25c.  1000  hinges, 
10c.  Agts.  wtd.,  50%.  List  Free.  I  buy  stamps. 
C.  Stegman,  5940  Cote  Brilliante  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CMADQ  150  different  foreign,  18c.  60  different  U.  S.  in- 
(jl^rVrO  cluding  $1  and  $2  revenues,  for  12c.  With  each 
order  we  give  free  our  pamphlet  which  tells  "  How  to  Make  a  Col- 
lection Properly."  QUEEN  CITY  STAMP  AND  COIN  CO., 
Room  32,  604  Race  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

—Persia,  No.  90 to  100  Cat.  $1.93.  Mint,  only  60c. 
Fine  stamps  on  approval.  Send  reference,  please. 
A.  A.  LEVE,  P.  O.  Box  495  N.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


BOYS 


All  B  nnnfo  20  different  stamps  from  20  different 
All  IOr  O  CeniS  Countries.  10  unused,  2  Malay  (Tigers), 
all  different.    FOYE  STAMP  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Mich. 

STAMPS— 20  VARIETIES,  UNUSED,  FREE  to  all  send- 
ing for  our  approval  sheets  at  50%  discount.  Postage  2  cents. 
Mention  St.  Nicholas.  Quaker  Stamp  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

HIAWATHA  PACKET  NO.  1  for  name,  address,  2 
collectors,  2c  postage,  asking  for  quality  apprs.  Ref. 
please.        Hiawatha  Stamp  Shop,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FREE 


innn  different  stamps  $3.oo;  500.  $1.25;  200.25c;  100, 12c. 

1UUU  Approvals.  MICHAELS.  5602  Prairie,  Chicago,  111. 
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Port.  Col's  35c,  45  Asia  18c,  30  French  Col's  25c,  80  War 
and  Neurope  65c,  400  World  Wide  $1 .00.     A.  Emery, 

Dept.  N.  567  Oakwood  Ave.,  Toronto,  Canada 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Bennett's 


MASTER  SKYLARK 

A  tale  of  Shakespeare  s  time 

/  I  AHE  extraordinary  success  of  this  juvenile  has  surpassed  the  utmost 
A  hopes  of  its  publishers.    It  has  been  steadily  growing  in  favor  since 
1896 — for  twenty-four  years,  requiring  numerous  and  ever  larger  printings. 

The  book  is  full  of  the  vitality  and  splendor,  activity,  adventure,  rush 
and  movement  of  life  of  the  great  Elizabethan  age:  a  lad  with  a  wonderful 
voice  is  kidnapped  by  the  Lord  Admiral's  Players  and  has  wonderful  ad- 
ventures in  London  Town.  Heminge  and  Condell,  Ben  Jonson  and  Will 
Shakespeare,  Dick  Burbage  and  Tom  Heywood,  figure  in  the  story,  with  a 
half-score  other  famous  folk.  Illustrated.    Price  $1.90 


At  All  Bookstores 
Published  by 


THE  CENTURY  CO. 


353  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


STAMPS 

(Continued  from  preceding  page) 

DANDY  PACKET  STAMPS  free  for  name,  address  3  col- 
uni  1 V  1  lectors,  2e  postage,  with  50%  apprs.  125  dif. 
U.  S.  inc.  high  values,  50c.  U.  T.  K.  Stamp  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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Gold  Coast,  Newfoundland,  India,  etc.,  FREE  with 
trial  approval  sheets.   F.  J.  Stanton,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Genuine  Postage  Stamps  on  approval.  Reference  please. 
Hub  Postage  Stamp  Co.,  345  Washington  St., Boston  9,  Mass. 

FDFF  '  beautiful  French  Colonials,  to  approval  appli- 
X  I\.  Hi  H>  cants.    Frank  Hadlet,  Box  73,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

STAMPS  105  China,  etc.,  stamp  dictionary,  list  3000  bargains, 
2c.  Album  (500 pictures),  3c.  Bullabd& Co.,  Sta.  A,  Boston 

All  r)5fF«»r*»nf  20n'  25c:  300,50c;  500,  $1.25:  1000.  S3.r,n. 
rtll  LSUieieilL   F  L.  Onkkn,  630  70th  St..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Set  of  Two  Rare  German  Aeroplane 
Stamps,  15c  Postpaid. 

Send  name  and  address  for  list  of  Bargains  and  Approval 
Sheets. 

STEWART  PEIRCE  STAMP  CO.,  (Dept.  4) 
58  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 


ST.  NICHOLAS  STAMP  PAGE 

(Continued) 

HThe  stamp  about  which  Miss  A.  R.  M.  writes  us  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Italian  issues  (Scott  No.  104). 
It  represents  the  new,  or  reconstructed,  campanile  of 
Venice.  These  campanili,  or  watch-towers,  are  not  un- 
common throughout  Italy.  The  campanile  of  Venice  was 
very  widely  known.  It  was  over  three  hundred  feet  high 
and  was  built  about  900  A.  D.  In  the  year  1902  it 
suddenly  collapsed.  Preparations  were  soon  undertaken 
for  rebuilding  it,  and  in  191 1  the  work  was  completed. 
The  central  tower  in  the  picture  is  the  campanile.  The 
five  domes  at  its  base  are  those  of  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Mark.  At  the  left  of  the  tower  is  the  word  Venezia 
(Venice)  and  the  two  dates,  1902-1912.  At  the  right 
the  words,  "Come  era  dove  era,"  ("As  it  was,  where  it 
was").  IfThe  other  Italian  stamp  (Scott  No.  100) 
has  a  great  deal  of  symbolic  ornamentation.  The  hand 
grasping  the  sword  represents  a  united  people  of  Italy. 
Turin  and  Rome  united  with  the  palms  of  peace  joining 
the  sword.  Upon  the  handle  of  the  sword  is  embossed 
the  arms,  or  eagle,  of  Savoy.  The  hilt  of  the  sword 
ends  in  two  heads;  on  the  right  is  the  wolf  of  Rome,  on 
the  left  the  bull  of  Turin.  Just  below  the  latter  are  the 
words  "Roma  E  Turino,  1911."  Below  the  words  is  the 
royal  coat  of  arms,  and  on  the  blade  of  the  sword  are 
words  to  the  effect  that  it  is  issued  to  celebrate  the  fifti- 
eth anniversary  of  Italian  unity.  There  were  three 
other  stamps  in  this  series,  all  very  interesting. 


The  JOY  of  COLOR 

Provide  the  young  artist  with  a  box  of 
Crayola  Crayons  with  which  to  brighten 
up  the  home-drawn  maps,  outline  pictures, 
etc.,  and  note  how  interesting  the  work 
becomes. 

"CRAYOLA" 

Colored 
Drawing 
Crayons 

for  School 
and  Home 

Eight  in  box  for  ioc. 

Red,  Orange,  Creen.Yellow, 
Blue,  Violet,  Brown 
and  Black 

One  of  the  Gold  Medal  family  of  Crayons 
for  all  uses. 

Sold  by  all  dealers 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 

81  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 


Eight  lirWf  Colors 

schooWmns 

fOB  tDucwIOWAL  cqiog^Kv 


Fine  enough  for  babies'  tender  skins — 
equally  effective  for  the  skin  of  grown- 
ups.   Soothing,  cooling,  healing. 

CHESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
17  State  Street  (Consolidated)  New  York 

Vaseline 

Reg  U.  S  .Pat.Qff. 

White 


PETROLEUM  JELLY 


Send 
for  this 
Story  ^Boojk 


BILLY  DOLL  and  Jane 
Doll  snuggle  most 
comfortably  in  Reddick 
Folding  Brass  Doll  Beds  and 
Cradles.  Little  mothers  of 
the  nursery  and  playroom 
find  in  these  practical  toys 
a  constant  joy. 

Reddick  Beds  and  Cradles, 
according  to  the  story  of 
"Little  Miss  Grown-Up, 
were  planned  in  Toyland 
under  the  expert  eye  of  old 
Saint  Nicholas  himself. 

Let  us  send  you  this  story 
free.  Ask  your  Toy  Store 
Man  to  show  you  a  Reddick 
Folding  Brass  Doll  Bed  or 
Cradle.  They  are  built  for 
the  largest  and  the  tiniest 
doll  folk,  and  beautifully 
trimmed. 


Michigan  Wire  Goods  Co. 
605  Second  St.,  Niles,  Mich. 


_  .  _  w  electrical,  rope,  airplane, 

M  M  T  W  ■  ■  B  ^  piano,  pipe-organ,  flat,  hoops, 
■  HI  Bj  II  Wt  bale-ties,  tacks,  nails,  barbed- 
MJBJ     (M  W%         wire,  concrete  inforcement, 

■f  V     I    II     I  springs,  netting,  wire  fences, 

II  »  II  I  i  steel  posts,  trolley-road  wire. 
■   V     A  (Saw       and  rail  bonds,  wire  wheels, 

auto-towing  cables,  horse-shoes 
Illustrated  Books  Describing  Uses,  FREE 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  ^^v.p^c.  s.  a. 


CHICAGO 


Dodson  Wren 
House 

4  c>rnpartmeotP 
2$  in.  high, 


Cultivate  the 
Song  Birds-, 


Invite  theWrens,  Flickers,  Martins,  Swal- 
lows, Chickadees,  Blue  Birds  and  count- 
s', less  other  feathered  songsters;  they  will 
cometoyourgrounds  andstay  if  youerect 

Dodson  Bird  Houses 

Son  will  enjoy  hearing  the  birds  sing  and  watching 
them  feed  their  young.    They  will  eliminate  moa- 
quitos,  gnats  and  other  insects  which  destroy 
your  trees,  shrubbery  and  garden. 
Dodson  Bird  Houses  are  built  by  Mr.  Dodson 
who  has  spent  30  years  in  studying  the  birds 
andtheir  habits.   He  has  embodied  in  his  houses 
the  little  details  necessary  for  the  birds  comfort  and 
protection  which  attract  and  keen  them  with  you. 
Thousands  of  birds  flock  to  beautiful  Bird  Lodge.  Mr. 
*T»  _  ■  Dodaon'a  home  and  Bird  Sanctuary  on  the  Kankakee  River. 

jKaf-*  3SL  ORDER  NOW  —  Free  Book  "Your  Bird  Friends  and  How 
VB"^  to  Win  Them",  sent  on  request  Illustrating  Dodson  lino 

<m  and  giving  prices  :  free  also  a  beautiful  colored  bird 
V        picture  wortny  of  framing.  .  . 

I  _1  II  rk„J„__  President  American  Audubon  Association 
Joseph  M.  UOdSOn  707  Harrison  Ave.  Kankakee,  III. 

Dodson  Sparrow  Trav  guaranteed  to  rid  your  eommumlu 

of  these  quarreUome  pests,  price  $8.00.   


Price 


VENTURES^ 


IVORY "««. 


OU   should  have  seen 
the  angry  flames  spurt 
from  old  dragon's 
nose !  You  should  have 
seen  him  lash  his  tail 
and  spread  his  fear- 
some toes !  He  pounced 
upon  the  robber  men 
and    captured  almost 
twenty,  then  promptly 
burned  their  coat  tails 
off  and  spanked  them 
good  and  plenty.  And 
as  for  Snip  and  Pussy 
Cat,  wherever  they 
could  find  them,  they 
nipped  those  naughty  robber  men  and  chased 
around  behind  them.    Meanwhile,  those  res- 
cued little  tots  set  up  a  lusty  shout.  They 
screamed  into  the  robbers'  ears  and  capered 
all  about.    Then,  while  the  robbers  cowered 
low,  as  scared  as  anything,  young  Bob  and 
Bet  and  Gnif,  the  gnome,  just  tied  them  up 
with  string.    They  lashed  each  robber  to  a 
pole  and  stood  them  in  a  row ;  the  muddy  tear 
tracks  down  their  cheeks  made  them  a  sorry 
show. 


Jxexormccl 
CHAPTER,  "St. 


How  IVORY  SOAP  cleans 
Will  be  the  thrilling  text 

Of  an  adventurous  chapter  which 
Will  be  the  very  next. 


With  brushes,  mops,  and  IVORY  SOAP, 
and    sudsy,    scratchy    scrubs,    our  heroes 
cleansed  those  robber  men  with  energetic 
rubs.    And,  when  at  last  the  robbers  blinked 
the  soap-suds  from  their  eyes,  they  gazed 
upon  our  heroes  bold  with  looks  of  glad  sur- 
prise.   For  dirt  is  next  to  naughtiness  and 
casts  an  evil  spell,  but  now  these  men  were 
spotless-clean,  their  hearts  were  changed  as 
well.     Meanwhile  the  joyous  children  had 
been  throwing  IVORY  cakes  into  the  pool— 
(you  know  the  suds  that  IVORY  always 
makes).     This   soap  had  made  the  water 
clean,  and  every  dress  and  tie  was  spotless 
white,  so  Betty  hung  the  clean  things  up  to 
dry.    Then  spake  a  former  robber  man,  (but 
now  quite  brave  and  true) : 

"Kind  friends,  you've  done  a  noble  deed 
but  you  have  more  to  do.  We  are  but  humble 
henchmen  of  a  Baron,  black  and  bold;  he 
lives  in  yonder  castle  that  is  very  grim  and 
old.  He  is  a  cruel  master  and  he's  mussy, 
fierce  and  grim,  so  you  must  take  your 
IVORY  SOAP  and  also  conquer  him." 
"We're  off!"  cried  Gnif.  "No  rest  for  us 
while  underneath  the  sun  there  still  remains 
a  cleansing  task  that  should  be  finely  done.". 


ussy  lords 


IVORY 

IT  FLOATS 


SOAP 

99  PURE 
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Let  me  tell  you  more 
about  my  Baby  Book 

My  volunteer,  clinic  work  and 
my  correspondence  with  thou- 
sands of  mothers  have  taught  • 
me  to  know,  most  of  the  prob- 
lems which  distress  those  who 
are  entering  ■  the  blessed  .but 
trying  state  of  motherhood. 

Of  course,  lots  of  things  you 
leave  to  the  doctor,  and  you 
should,  but  unfortunately  most 
doctors  have  never  been  moth- 
ers and  cannot  always  compre- 
hend a  mother's  view-point. 

What  I  have  tried  to  pro- 
duce is  a  text  book  for  mothers, 
written  by  a  mother.  It  tells 
how  to  prepare  for  mother- 
hood and  seeks  to  guide  you 
through  those  first  scary  weeks 
when  Baby  seems  more  like  a 
miracle  than  a  human  being.  It 
tells  about  food,  clothing,  bath, 
first  aids, nursery  furnishings  and 
hundreds  of  other  such  things. 

I  am  sure  you 
will  find  it  helpful, 
and  doctors  and 
nurses  who  have 
read  it  assure  me 
that  everything  in 
the  book  is  in  accord 
with  sound,  modern 
practice.  It  is  fully 
indexed  for  con- 
stant reference. 

My  book  is  pub- 
lished by  The  Men- 
nen  Company,  for 
which  I   am  glad, 


because  I  think  their  Borated  Talcum 
and  Kora-Konia  have  contributed 
more  to  babies'  comfort  and  happi- 
ness than  any  other  preparations  I 
know  about. 

Although  the  book  is  finely  bound 
and  illustrated  and  would  ordinarily 
sell  for  at  least  a  dollar,  The  Mennen 
Company  will  mail  a  limited  number 
for  25  cents.  I  hope  every  mother  in 
the  United  States  gets  a  copy — and 
consults  it  every  day. 

Lovingly, 

Belle. 

n^wARK.  N.J.  u.s.d. 

THE  MENNEN  COMPANY,  LIMITED  / 
Montreal,  Quebec  / 
/ 

What  nurses  think.—  (^j  sn  6"21 

"A  wonderful  aid  to  any   *""*•*  / 
mother."  / 

/     THE  MENNEN 

" Every  copy  should  mean     S  COMPANY 
a  better  baby."  /  Newark,  N.  J. 

/     I  enclose  25c  for  a  copy  of 
"Reduces  baby  '   Aunt  Belle's  Baby  Book. 

culture  to  a  , 
science."  ' 
/ 

/ 

*  Name  


U  Address. 


BAR  CIRCLE 


A  summer  shower  and  then  the  sunshine  on  a 
wet,  slippery  pavement. 

Vacuum  Cup  Autobilt  Bicycle  Tires  on  your 
wheel  and  then  safety  no  matter  how 
treacherous  the  going. 

Automobile  tires  scaled  down  to  bicycle  size,  with 
the  same  reputation  for  long  service,  fine 
looks,  and  trouble-free  performance  enjoyed 
by  the  Vacuum  Cup  Tires  on  your  dad's  car. 

Let  your  dealer  show  you  this  season's  Penn- 
sylvania line.  See  the  four  handsome  treads 
and  inspect  the  quality.  The  prices  are 
what  you  expect  to  pay  for  what  you 
ought  to  have. 

Pennsylvania  Rubber  Company  of  America,  Inc. 
JEANNETTE,  PA. 

Direct  Factory  Branches  and  Service  Agencies 
Throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 
Export  Department,  Woolworth  Building,  New  York  City 


Ride  a  Bicycle 


I'm 

"COM£  c^VD  GET  IT" 

On  an  outing  nothing  goes  so  well  with  breakfast,  luncheon  or  dinner  as 

Baker's  Cocoa 

It  is.  very  nutritious,  has  a  delicious  flavor  and  a  delightful  aroma 
5<|   that   appeals  mightily   to   the  healthy   appetites  engendered 

^Wft  °Pen  SpaCCS'   ^  a'r  and  exercise-    h  satisfies 

Jfpf**  and  sustains. 

®e  we  fW  getf  genwme  with  the 
trade-mark  on  the  package.    Made  only  by 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  LTD. 


Established  1780. 


DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


REG.  U.S.  PAT. OFF. 

BOOKLET     OF     CHOICE     RECIPES     SENT     FREE    ON  REQUEST 


Like  the  needed  run 
in  the  ninth  — 

Vitalics  come  through  a  winner  every  time! 


'\Z"OU  bet  you  can  depend  upon  sturdy  Vitalics 
I  to  come  through  all  the  time — no  matter  how 
hard  you  use  them. 

'They're  a  money-saving  tire,  too.  Even  though 
they  cost  only  a  little  more  than  a  cheap  tire, 
they  save  you  a  nice  $1.50  or  more  on  each  tire 
you  buy  for  the  reason  that  a  Vitalic  lasts  more 
than  twice  as  long  as  two  ordinary  tires." 


The  extra  strong,  wear-resisting,  pure  rubber  on  the 
outside,  and  the  tough,  closely  woven  fabric  on  the 
inside,  combine  to  protect  Vitalics  from  trouble. 
The  fabric  used  is  1 43^-ounce  motorcycle  fabric — 
the  strongest  fabric  used  in  most  other  bicycle  tires 
is  only  1 2 -ounce — usually  lighter  ! 

Vitalics  are  the  standard  by  which  all  other  bicycle 
tires  are  judged.    Of  course,  they  are  guaranteed. 

CONTINENTAL  RUBBER  WORKS 

Erie,  Pa. 


VITALIC 

TRADE  MARX  REC'STCREID  ^^^^^^^ 

Bicycle  Tires 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


TRADE  MARK 

Tougher  than 
elephant  hide" 


:««<<<.•<< 
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Poems,  Drawings,  Photographs,  and  Puzzles.    Illustrated    854 
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'We  are  advertised  by  our  loving  friends' 


A  typical 

Mellin's  Food 

Baby 


Mellin's  Food,  properly  prepared, 
furnishes  every  element  a  baby  needs 
to  grow  and  develop  as  Nature  intends. 


Send  today  for  a  Free  Trial  Bottle  of  Mellin's  Food. 
Mellin's  Food  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
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ST.  NICHOLAS 

NEXT  MONTH  AND  TO  COME 


Phantom  Gold  KENNETH  PAYSON  KEMPTON 

The  story  of  a  young  English  sailor-lad,  adrift  in  the  port  of  Boston. 
He  is  signed  by  the  skipper  of  a  mysterious  craft,  and  puts  out  to  sea 
on  a  mission  both  foolhardy  and  daring.    This  serial  begins  in  August 

Ml     T? S       S1X  mThs-    l}  >  a  fascinating  piece  of  writing,  and 
you  11  wish  for  more  and  more  of  it  from  month  to  month. 

The  Unromantic  Sea-Chest 

DOROTHEA  CASTELHUN 

And  while  we  all  put  out  to  sea  in  the  quest  of  "Phantom  Gold  "  we 
might  just  as  well  pause  to  discover  what  is  inside  this  box  The  con- 
tents do  not  look  alluring,  but  we  find  they  hide  a  happy  secret,  and  the 
solution  of  a  perplexing  problem. 

The  Haunted  Swamp      T.  MORRIS  LONGSTRETH 

Mr.  Longstreth  and  E   L  transport  a  succulent  millionaire  from  his 
mahogany  shell    to  Wildyne,  amid  trials  and  tribulations,  but  finally 
deposit  him  in  Prunier  s  care,  little  the  worse  for  wear. 

A  Black  Leopard  of  Sumatra   WARREN  H.  MILLER 

The  whim  of  a  sultan  demands  a  black  leopard.  George  Sloan  his 
father,  and  a  native  prince,  start  out  for  one,  and  finallv  succeed  in 
their  quest.    A  high-powered  jungle  story! 


The  Conquest  of  the  Reaper    MARY  R.  PARKMAN 

^  ,if  „t7he1Jv,ast  gfaln-fields  of  the  West  were  harvested  by 
sickles ?  Would  bread  be  as  cheap  as  it  is  to-day?  The  " staff  of  life  ' 
would  be  a  weak  reed  for  the  human  race  of  to-day  to  lean  upon  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  invention  of  the  reaper. 

Cheating  the  River  CHARLES  A.  HOYT 

Fred  Bowers'  original  idea,  scoffed  at  by  some  of  the  foremen  turns  a 
notable  engineering  trick  and  saves  a  great  construction  project. 

On  the  Yang-Tse-Kiang  BERTON  braley 

Two  pages  of  delightfully  amusing  verse,  illustrated  by  Harold  Sichel 
The  humor  element  in  this  number  will  include  also  one  page  of  fun  from 
Oliver  Herford's  pen  and  brush,  a  bit  of  inspiriting  nonsense-verse  by 
Ralph  Henry  Barbour,  and  a  timely  "briny  ballad,"  written  and  illus- 
trated by  Charles  F.  Lester. 
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In  Will  Rogers'  footsteps 

WHEN  you  boys  are  putting  on  a  Wild 
West  Show,  doing  "stunts"  with  the  rope, 
you  dont  need  our  clothes;  cowboy  and  Indian 
outfits  are  better 

But  for  other  occasions  you'll  want  these  clothes 
of  ours;  you'll  appreciate  the  smart  style  You 
parents  will  like  the  saving;  the  clothes  are  made 
so  well  that  they  last  longer  than  others 


Hart  Schaffner  <Sl  Marx 

Hoys'  clothes  as  good  as  father's 


SINCE  GRANDFATHER  TOOK  UP  GOLF- 


All  the  family's  playing  the  grand  old  Scotch  game.  It's  a  regular 
epidemic,  and  the  doctors  are  helpless — it  has  them  too. 

Quite  naturally  all  the  family  talks  golf  and  reads  golf;  its  a  part 
of  the  game.   And  equally  as  naturally  they  read 

THE  AMERICAN  GOLFER,  THE  SPORT  PICTORIAL 

America's  leading  publication  on  sports.  For  besides  golf  it  covers 
tennis,  trapshooting,  rowing  and  other  outdoor  sports. 

Also  it  carries  in  each  and  every  issue  a  competent  and  interesting 
article  of  instruction  on  how  to  improve  your  game. 

Are  you  a  subscriber  to  this  live,  up-to-date  magazine,  edited  by 
Grantland  Rice,  the  leading  sport  writer  of  the  country?  If  not, 
why  not  get  in  line  today? 

The  coupon  below  makes  it  easy  to  subscribe. 
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CENTURION  PUBLISHERS,  Inc 
353  Fourth  Avenue 


GOTir  American 
olfer 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


.   1921 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year  to  THE 
AMERICAN  GOLFER,  THE  SPORT  PICTORIAL  (bi-weekly) 
for  which  I  agree  to  pay  $5.00  (Five  Dollars). 

Name  

Street      

Town  State    

NOTE— The  subscription  rate  for  Canada  is  $5.50;  Foreign  countries  $6.00. 


For  Girls  (under  20  years),  Roxbury,  Vermont 


A  300  acre  wonderland  in  the  heart  of  the  Green  Mountains. 
Athletic  fields,  private  swimming  pond,  clay  tennis  courts, 
screened  dining  porch,  sleeping  bungalows,  and  a  big  assembly 
hall  for  plays,  dances,  music,  and  games  around  a  big  cheery 
fireplace.  Famous  for  its  fine  saddle  horses,  free  horseback 
riding,  instruction,  and  wonderful  camping  trips.  Separate  camps 
for  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Enthusiastic  counselors  carefully 
chosen.    Write  now  for  illustrated  booklet. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  A.  Roys,  10  Bowdoin  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


CAMP  WAMPANOAG 

13th  Season       CAPE  COD,  BUZZARDS  BAY 

A  salt  water  camp  for  boys  from  8  to  15.  Scouting  over  old  Indian 
trails.  Land  and  water  sports,  prizes.  Athletics  under  experienced 
college  men.   Military  training.    Camp  mother.  Booklet. 

Mr.  Aldrich  Taylor,  Mrs.  Bertrand  E.  Taylor,  Directors. 

240  Grant  Avenue,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 


Massachusetts,  Ashland. 
BOB-WHITE   For  boys  under  15.  Seventh 
season.  Horseback  riding  thru 
woodland  trails,  tennis  tournaments,  athletic  fields,  camp- 
ing trips,  boating,  etc.    Illlustrated  booklet. 

R.  C.  Hill.  S.  B.  Hayes. 


Connecticut,  Bantam  Lake. 

CAMP  WONPOSET 

A  camp  for  young  boyB  in  the  Berkshires,  100  miles  from  New 
York  City.  Everything  a  boy  can  wish  for.  $25,000  equipment. 
Write  for  camp  book. 

ROBERT  TIND ALE,  31  East  71st  St.,  New  York  City. 


New  Hampshire,  Stinson  Lake- 

EAGLE  POINT 

Mountain  camp  in  heart  of  White  Mountains.  Fully  equipped  for  all 
camp  activities.  Trained  leaders.  A  beautiful  and  profitable  place  for 
your  daughter.  Virginia  E.  Spencer,  Ph.D.,  Secretary,  220  West  42nd 
Street,  New  York  City. 


GIRLS! 

You  can  win  from  two  to  six  weeks  at 

Camp  Jflacbonougf) 

where  we  are  having  a  wonderful  time.  Write  for 
particulars. 

Miss  Mabel  Lawrence  Evans      Vergennes,  Vt. 


ASH-NO-CA 

"A  BOYS'  CLUB" 

IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Not  aschool,  not  a  camp,  but  a  place  planned,  equipped, 
and  conducted  for  the  pleasure  and  physical  and  moral 
welfare  of  boys  under  seventeen  during  the  summer. 
Delightful  climate.  No  mosquitoes.  Sports  include  hik- 
ing, mountain  climbing,  camping,  canoeing,  swimming, 
boating,  tennis,  baseball,  track,  golf,  EVERYTHING 
A  BOY  LIKES.  Fine  buildings  furnish  healthful 
sleeping  accommodations  and  other  buildings  ample 
place  for  recreation  in  wet  weather.  Boys  have  best 
possible  care.  Large  farm  furnishes  abundance  of 
wholesome  food.    714  acre  tract. 

Address  George  Jackson,  Asheville  School    -    Asheville,  N.C. 


SOUTH  SEA  CAMP 

BABYLON,  NEW  YORK 

Refined  home  camp  for  girls  frcm  four  to  sixteen,  overlooking  the  great 
South  Bay.  All  outdoor  games;  swimming,  tennis,  horseback  riding. 
Individual  care  and  attention.   For  particulars  address 

MRS.  MARY  M.  HADDEN,  Director 
BABYLON  NEW  YORK 


Long  Island,  Bellport. 

CAMP  GRANGE 

Under  the  direction  of  experienced  Directress  and  Counselors.  Limited 
to  fifty  girls,  5-14  years.  Fifty  acres.  All  sports,  ocean  and  still  water 
bathing.  For  catalogue  address  Miss  C.  B.  Hagedorn,  606  West 
137th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Wetomachek  Camps  for  Girls 

Powers  Lake,  Wisconsin 


Under  the  management  of  The  Chicago 
Normal  School  of  Physical  Education 

Junior  and  Senior  Camps.  July  and  August. 
For  girls,  ages  9  to  22.  A  strong  force  of 
trained  counselors.    References  required. 
Write  for  Booklet 

Registrar,  Box  18,  5026  Greenwood  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


DEMOCRACY 

*  in  Private  Schools 


/^VFTEN  there  is  some  voice  raised  against 
V>/  boarding  or  private  schools  that  cries, 
"Snobbery  "  !  Fortunately  this  unfair  impu- 
tation, which  is  so  very  unjust,  is  heard  less 
and  less,  as  the  aim  and  ideals  of  private  schools  are  better  understood. 

Public  schools  have  accomplished  a  difficult  task  in  a  superlatively  splendid 
way.    Our  public  schools  are  the  foundations  of  our  national  civilization. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  what  of  the  democracy  that  comes  from  the  private 
institutions,  where  those  more  blessed  financially  than  some  others  may  attend? 
Throughout  the  United  States  there  are  such  places  that  lift  their  heads  high. 
It  is  here  that  the  children  of  practically  the  same  financial  background  go. 
Immediately  is  removed  the  chance  of  "my  family  is  better  than  yours,  because 
we  are  richer."  There  is  no  favoritism  shown,  no  privilege  granted  to  one 
more  than  to  another. 

Where  young  folks  meet  on  the  same  ground  of  equality,  there  is  bound  to 
be  the  stimulating  competition  in  which  real  merit  wins,  wherein  class  distinc- 
tions do  not  exist,  and  where  the  individual  is  judged  by  what  he  produces. 
In  private  schools  the  earth  and  air  are  the  same  for  each  student,  and  the  results 
of  training  depend  solely  on  the  individual. 

Friendly  rivalry  is  the  tonic  that  brings  - 
out  the  best  in  us  all.    But  where  there  are 
inequal    advantages    at    the    start,  friendly 
rivalry  becomes  something  which  works  not 
for  the  best. 

Then  dissatisfaction,  disappointment,  and 
unhappiness  may  arise,  as  one  sees  some  other 
getting  ahead  not  necessarily  because  of  merit. 

We  believe  in  private  schools  because  of 
this  "equality  start,"  this  development  and 
success  of  the  individual  through  merit,  this 
standard  of  endeavor  whereby  the  student 
progresses  because  of  what  is  in  himself, 
this  maintenance  of  the  basic  principles  of 
democracy. 


BEACON 

A  Country-City  Boarding  and  Day  School 

For  Boys  and  Girls  of  All  Ages 

Distinctly  college  preparatory,  covering  all  gradeB 
from  kindergarten  to  college.  Special  diploma 
courses  for  students  not  wishing  to  enter  college. 
Household  Arts,  Music,  Art,  Secretarial  and  Busi- 
ness Courses.  Faculty  of  experienced  college  gradu- 
ates. 3-acre  estate  with  5  buildings  in  Boston's 
most  beautiful  suburb.  85  ncres  and  5  buildings  in 
the  Blue  Hill  region.  15  miles  from  Boston.  Hills- 
view,  the  school's  summer  camp,  is  used  for  week 
end  sports  and  games.    For  catalog  address 

MRS.    ALTHEA    H.  ANDREW,  Principal 
1440  Beacon  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 


WM 


Stamford  Military 
Academy 

A  preparatory  school  that  pursues  sound  educational 
methods  and  provides  a  thorough  training  for  mind  and 
body.  Located  at  Ossining  overlooking  the  Hudson,  con- 
venient to  New  York,  the  situation  is  ideal. 

Every  power  is  bent  toward  the  complete  development 
of  each  student.  Classes  are  purposely  small  and  boys  are 
assured  individual  consideration  from  every  teacher.  In- 
structors are  chosen  for  their  moral  force  as  well  as  for 
their  skill. 

The  locality  permits  every  kind  of  outdoor  sport  and  the 
gymnasium  is  well  equipped  for  all  indoor  exercise.  Summer 
Camp.    For  catalog  address 

WALTER  D.  GERKEN,   A.M.,  Principal 
Ossining,  New  York 


Los  Alamos  Ranch  School 

Combines  school  work  under  the  best  masters  ob- 
tainable with  wonderful  outdoor  life,  carefully 
supervised,  on  a  big  Western  Ranch  in  the  pine 
covered  mountains  of  New  Mexico.  The  most 
healthful  climate  in  America.  An  ideal  School  and 
in  Summer  a  most  wonderful  Camp.  Write  for  book- 
let, state  which  is  wanted  School  or  Camp.  Address 

A.  J-  Connell,  Director. 
LOS  ALAMOS  RANCH  SCHOOL, 
Buckman,  Santa  Fe  County,  New  Mexico. 
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Southf  ield  Point  Hall 

A  School  for  Girls.  Beautifully  situated  on  Long  Island  Sound  at 
Southfield  Point.  Intermediate,  general,  and  college  preparatory 
courses.  Music,  gymnastics,  athletics,  andsports.  Horseback  riding, 
skating,  skiing,  52  minutes  from  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 
Limited  enrollment. 

JESSIE  CALLAM  GRAY,  B.  A.,  Principal 
BERNICE  TOWNSEND  PORTER,  Assistant  Principal 
10  Davenport  Drive,  Stamford,  Conn. 


NajionalParkSeminary 

for  Young  Women,  Washington,  D.  C.  Suburbs 
JAMES  E.  AMENT,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President 
Presents  the  fundamentals  of  a  college  education  in  a  two- 
year  diploma  course.  Music,  Art,  Expression,  Domestic  Sci- 
ence and  other  vocational  courses.  Athletics,  Gymnasium, 
swimming  pool,  outdoor  6ports,  riding.  18  minutes  from 
"Washington,  D.C.  Thirty-two  buildings  on  an  eighty-five  acre 
campus  make  a  home  where  cultured  environment,  healthy 
surroundings,  and  democratic  ideals  mould  the  well-bred  girl 
of  today  into  the  comprehensive  woman  of  tomorrow.  An 
early  enrollment  is  urged.    Catalogue.  Address 

Registrar,  Box  165,  Forest  Glen,  Maryland 


Rhode  Island,  Providence. 

THE' MARY  C.  WHEELER  SCHOOL 

A  Town  and  Country  School  for  Girls 

College  preparatory  and  General  Course.  Advanced  studio  classes. 
Music.   Secretarial  course.   Farm  home  for  girls  10  to  14  years. 


Massachusetts,  Berkshire. 

CREST ALBAN  \ach?°l  /«  ™e1  &h  in  the  invigorating 
climate  ot  the  Berkshires.  Thirty  minutes 
from  Pittsfield.  200  acres,  3  buildings.  Number  limited.  Special  care 
given  to  home  training,  character  development,  and  health.  Open  air 
classes.  Outdoor  sports.  Miss  Margery  Whiting,  Principal,  Berk- 
shire, Mass. 


Woodland  Park 

Junior  Department  of  Lasell  Seminary 

For  Girls  under  15 

A  course  of  study  covering  all  gram- 
mar grades,  fitting  girls  for  Lasell 
Seminary  and  other  secondary  schools. 
Buildings  splendidly  equipped  for  the 
needs  and  comforts  of  young  people. 
Glass-enclosed  sun-parlors  and  class- 
rooms. Gymnasium  and  swimming 
pool.  Playgrounds  for  all  activities. 
Catalog  on  application. 

Camp  Teconnet  opens  July  1st. 
GUY  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.D., 
Principal 
CHAS.  F.  TOWNE,  A.M. , 
Assoc.  Principal 
Woodland  Road 
Auburndale  Massachusetts 


The  Mitchell  Military  Boys  School 

A  school  that  appeals  to  the  young  American  boy  and  the  dis- 
criminating parent.  Exponents  of  clean  sport,  fair  play,  and 
thorough  work.  Development  and  maintenance  of  health  con- 
sidered of  first  importance.  Military  training  adapted  to  the 
age  of  our  boys.  Preparatory  to  larger  secondary  schools. 
Equipment  modern  and  complete.    100  acres. 

ALEXANDER  H.  MITCHELL,  Principal,  Box  S,  Billerica,  Mass. 


A  Delightful 

home  school  which  carries  the 
girl  through  from  kindergar- 
ten to  high  school.  On  a 
large  estate  one  hour's  ride 
from  New  York.  The  students 
range  from  4  to  16  years ; 
the  number  owing  to  the 
emphasis  on  individual  in- 
struction and  personal  care, 
is  limited  to  25. 

MARY  M.  HADDEN,  Director 
Babylon,  N.  Y. 

t^fehore  Acres 

»west  Islip 

cSg?%Sr  School 


JUNIOR  BRADFORD 

A  Preparatory  School  for  Bradford  Academy 

Offers  a  course  of  supervised,  correlated 
studies  from  the  sixth  grade  through 
the  first  year  of  high  school;  with  the 
use  of  the  Bradford  campus  and  swim- 
ming pool  for  athletics. 

Further  information  will  be 
sent  upon  request.  Address 

The  Principal  of  the  Junior  Academy 

139  Main  Street,  Bradford,  Mass. 


EASTF0RD  # 

For  the  development  of  manly  boys  into  good  citizens 
—  leaders  of  men,  by  a  rational  system  of  training  mind, 
morals  and  body.  Work,  self-responsibility,  a  clean, 
healthy  body  and  a  vigorous,  well-balanced  mind  be- 
long to  Eastford  boys.  College  preparation  or  voca- 
tional training.  Catalogue. 

Stanley  Kelley,  Director,  Pomfret,  Conn. 
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TENACRE 


,4  Country  School  for  Young  Girls 
from  Ten  to  Fourteen  Years  of  Age 

PREPARATORY  to  Dana  Hall. 
Fourteen  miles  from  Boston.  All 
sports  and  athletics  supervised  and 
adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupil.  The 
finest  instruction,  care  and  influence. 

Miss  Helen  Temple  Cooke 

Dana  Hall,  Wellesley,  Mass. 


FOR  GIRLS 


We  offer,  with  diploma,  Academic,  College 
Preparatory,  Art,  Music,  Dramatic  Secretarial 
and  Home-making  Courses,  including  Horti- 
culture. 

Students  may  enter  regular  courses  or  with 
parents'  approval,  may  specialize  as  desired^  In 
beautiful  Westchester,  30  miles  from  New  York. 
53rd  year.  Write  for  Year  Book.  Address 
Ossining-on-Hudson,  New  York.    Box  7N. 

CLARA  C.  FULLER,  Principal 


Pennsylvania,  Lancaster. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy 

Prepares  boys  for  all  Colleges  and  Technical  Schools.  Complete  modern 
Equipment  and  good  Physical  Training  Department.  Old  established 
School  on  basis  allowing  moderate  terms.    Catalogue  on  request. 

Address  E.  M.  Hartman,  Principal,  Box  432,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


New  York,  Cazenovia. 

THE  CAZENOVIA  SEMINARY 

Co-educational.  A  College  Preparatory  and  Finishing  School 
of  the  highest  type.    Founded  1824.    Endowed.   All  Athletics. 

Separate  cottages  and  supervision  for  junior  boys  and  girls 
ten  years  of  age  and  upwards.  A  wonderful  climate  for  health. 
A  wonderful  country  for  outdoor  sports.  Trained  nurse. 

Charles  E.  Hamilton,  D.D.,  President. 


The  Hedges 

NORTON,  MASS. 

The  Junior  School  of  House  in  the  Pines.  30  miles  from 
Boston.  For  girls  under  fourteen.  A  large  modern  home. 
Sun  parlors  for  class  rooms.  Play  fields.  Horseback  riding. 
Swimming.  A  wholesome,  simple  life  of  study  and  play  that 
makes  the  child  quick  to  feel,  anxious  to  know,  able  to  do. 
MISS  GERTRUDE  E.  CORNISH,  Principal 


lobe 


Miss  Mason's  Summer  School 

This  well-known  school  is  offering  exceptional  courses  for  summer 
work  The  ideal  location  affords  a  splendid  opportunity  for  recrea- 
tion and  study.  Beautiful  and  historical  Tarrytown  is  a  wonderful 
place  for  a  summer  vacation.  On  the  Hudson  river,  45  minutes 
from  Fifth  Avenue.  Fine  courses  in  Secretarial  work,  Business 
Methods  for  Women,  Music,  Art,  Dancing  and  Authorship.  Em- 
phasis placed  on  tutoring  for  college  entrance.  Catalogue  for 
summer  ot  regular  winter  school  sent  on  request. 

Address  Box  725 
For  Girls  and  Women  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


TjlvefC 


Military 

ACADEMTi 


To  Culver  come  the  sons  of  men 
who  do  the  virile  things  in  the 
country  and  in  their  commun- 
ities. They  are  the  men  who 
measure  a  training  for  a  boy 
not  by  its  promises  but  by  its 
results. 

More  to  them  than  Culver's 
beautiful  setting,  more  than  its 
amazingly  complete  equipment 
is  the  fact  that  Culver  demands 
of  the  boy  the  best  there  is  in 
a  boy  and  gets  it. 


For  catalogue,  address 
The  President's  Aide 
Culver,  Indiana  I 
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The  Ely  School  for  Girls 

ELY  COURT 
GREENWICH  CONNECTICUT 

In  the  country,  one  hour  from 
New  York  City.  Twenty-five 
acres,  modern  equipment.  Col- 
lege Preparatory,  General,  Sec- 
retarial and  Post-Graduate 
Courses.  Music.  Household  arts. 
Daily  work  in  the  studio.  Horse- 
back riding  and  all  summer  and 
winter  sports.     Sleeping  Porch. 


New  Jersey,  Orange. 

MISS  BEARD'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

A  country  school,  13  miles  from  New  York.  College  preparatory,  special 
courses.  Music,  Art,  Domestic  Arts  and  Science.  Supervised  physical 
work  in  gymnasium  and  field.    Catalog  on  request. 

Address  Miss  Lucie  C.  Beard. 


Connecticut,  Stamford. 

MASSEE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  0n  L?ng  i,sland 

hound.  Prepa- 
ration for  college  and  scientific  school.  Junior  Department  for  boys  over  7. 
One  teacher  to  12  boys.  Attractive  buildings.  Beautiful  15-acre  campus. 
AH  sports.   W.  W.  Massee,  Ph.D.,  Box  500,  Stamford,  Conn. 


PARENTS 


Let  son  and  daughter  help  select 
the  schools  to  be  attended.  Often 
times  their  likes  and  dislikes  are 
well  founded,  and  though  the  final 
choice  rests  with  you,  the  atten- 
tion you  give  to  the  opinions  of 
your  boy  or  girl  in  this  important 
matter  will  not  come  amiss. 


Miss  Hall's 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills,  on 
the  Holmes  Road  to  Lenox. 
Forty-five  acres.  One  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Miss  MIRA  H.  HALL,  Principal 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 


PowderPohtt  School 

Will  Understand  Your  Boy 

—and  help  him  to  understand  himself.  Thorou 
Btruction.    Clean,  snappy  athletics  for 
every  boy.   Clearest  understanding  be- 
tween boys  and  masters.    Prepares  for 
college  and  giveB  strong  gen- 
eral course.    Ages  10  to  19. 
Number   limited  to  sixty. 
Boys  must  furnish  evidence 
of  good  character.  Unique 
location  on  seashore.  Con- 
venient to  Boston.  Address 

RALPH  K.  BEARCE,  A.M. 
Headmaster 
27  King  Caesar  Road 
Duxbury,  Mass. 


Massachusetts,  South  Byfield. 

DUMMER  ACADEMY 

A  preparatory  school  for  a  limited  number  of  selected  boys.  Ideal 
country  location.  Moderate  fees.  International  reputation.  159th  year 
opens  September  20. 


PEDDIE 

Every  Peddie  boy  is  a  leader  in 
work  and  play.  He  learns  well  be- 
cause expert  teachers  make  the  work 
interesting.  He  enjoys  athletics  be- 
cause of  good  coaching  and  a  chance 
for  every  boy  to  make  a  team.  Peddie 
men  are  leaders  in  scholarship  and 
student  activities  in  26  colleges. 

Splendid  gymnasium,  swimming 
pool.  60-acre  campus.  College  prep- 
aration. 56th  year.  Lower  school  for 
boys  under  14.  Summer  session  July 
11  to  Sept.  2.    For  booklets  address 

ROGER  W.  SWETLAND,  LL.D. 
Headmastei 

Box  7  M  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


An  Endowed 
School  for  Boys 


Whiting 
Hall 


A  Country  Home  School  for  Girls 

from  eight  to  sixteen,  affiliated  with  the  best  preparatory  schools  Twenty- 
six  acres,  new  buildings,  ideal  location,  high  elevation  —  halfway  between 
Boston  and  Worcester,  near  Longfellow's  Wayside  Inn.  Outdoor  sleeping 
and  class  rooms,  if  desired.  Individual  care.  Teachers  for  all  branches. 
Mistress  of  field  games.  House  mother.  Family  life  emphasized. 
MR.  ELBRIDGE  C.  WHITING,  Amherst,  Yale,  MRS.  WHITING,  Wellesley,  Prins. 
12  CONCORD  ROAD,  SOUTH  SUDBURY,  MASS. 
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HILLSIDE 

Norwalk,  Connecticut 

College  preparatory  and  special  courses.  Normal  liv- 
ing in  right  environment.  Every  comfort.  All  health- 
ful activities.   Gymnasium.  Catalog. 

M»S"el  R-  Brendlinger  A.B  Vassar  j  p  .  .  , 
Vida  Hunt  Francis,  A.B.  Smith         )  ' 


SCHOOL  FOR 
GIRLS 


Allen  Military  School 

A  country,  college  preparatory  school,  9  miles  from  Boston. 
The  group  system  prevails.  Gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  con- 
crete rink,  and  three  athletic  fields.    Upper  and  Lower  Schools. 

THOMAS  CHALMERS,  A.B.,  D.D.,  Director 
Portsmouth  Military  School  Under  Same  Management 
437  WALTHAM  ST.,  WEST  NEWTON,  MASS. 


Connecticut,  Cornwall. 

RUMSEY  HALL 

A  School  for  Boys  under  15.    Yearly  rate  $1200. 

L.  R.  Sanford,  Principal. 

Loins  H.  Schutte,  M.A.,  Headmaster. 


Massachusetts,  West  Bridgewater. 

Howard  Seminary  for  Girls  ^« 

and  general  courses.  Household  arts  and  Home  management.  Strong 
courses  in  instrumental  and  vocal  music.  Military  drill.  Horseback 
riding.   All  sports.    Upper  and  lower  school.    50  pupils. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Kendall,  Principals, 

28  Howard  Street,  West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
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MILITARY  ACADEMY 

A  Big  School  for  Little  Boys 

Military  life  appeals  to  youngsters  — 
at  Page  it  is  combined  with  work  and 
play  that  develops  initiative  and  self- 
reliance.  The  growing  mind  is  guided 
by  wise  men  and  women  who  thoroughly 
understand  boys.  E\  ery  advantage  of 
climate  and  location.  Large  modern 
buildings;  seven-acre  campus.  Let  our 
catalog  tell  you  all  about  us.  Boys 
grow  big  and  strong  in  California. 

ROBERT  A.  GIBBS,  Headmaster 

Route  7,  Box  947 
LOS  ANGELES  CALIFORNIA 


FARMINGTON 


MAINE 


Abbott  School 

"The  boy  at  Abbott  lives" 

Athletics  on  a  field  that  would  be  a  credit  to 
any  college.  Hiking,  camping,  snowshoeing, 
skiing. 

Small  classes  insure  rapid  and  thorough  work. 
Prepares  for  business  but  emphasizes  college 
preparation. 

Modern  methods  with  old-fashioned  thor- 
oughness. 

Fall  term  opens  September  28th. 

Catalog  on  request. 
MOSES  BRADSTREET  PERKINS,  Headmaster 


Illinois,  Woodstock.    (1  hour  from  Chicago) 

Todd  Seminary  for  Boys    1000  fe^t|boyveear!he  sea" 

Exclusively  for  younger  boys  (7  to  16).  Right  thinking  developed 
through  comradeship  between  teachers  and  boys.  Vigilant  watchful- 
ness of  personal  habits. 

Summer  Camp,  Onekama,  Mich.  Noble  Hill,  Principal. 
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Tou  can  be  quickly  cured  if  you  stammer.   Send  10  cents,  coin 
or  stamps,  for  288  page  cloth  bound  book  on  Stammering  and 
Stuttering.    It  tells  how  I  cured  myself  after  Stammering  and 
Stuttering  for  20  years.    BENJAMIN  N.  EOGUE 
I    480  Boflue  Building,  1147  N.  III.  St.  Indianapolis) 


Se^en  Qables 

Cltie  JUNIOR  SCHOOL  of^ 

-   the  MARY  LYON  £CHOOL  - 

Seven  Gables  is  for  little  girls.  It  gives  the  same 
educational  advantages  as  The  Mary  Lyon  School  offers 
to  older  sisters.  In  country  surroundings  where  girls  can 
enjoy  healthful,  outdoor  play  and  study.  Constant  mother 
love  and  guidance.  Cozy  rooms  to  live  and  play  in  and 
glass  enclosed  class  rooms  combine  to  make  a  wonderful 
home  for  girls  6-14.  Separate  catalogues  for  Seven 
Gables  and  The  Mary  Lyon  School. 

Mr.  AND  Mrs.  H.  M.  Crist,  Principals 
Box  1542  Swarthmore,  Pa. 


By  the  author  of  "White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas" 


MYSTIC  ISLES  OF 
THE  SOUTH  SEAS 


By 

FREDERICK  O'BRIEN 


O 


NCE  more  the  author  has  captured 
between  book  covers  the  witchery 
of  the  far  South  Sea  Islands.  It 
will  take  its  place  by  the  side  of 
the  most  sensational  travel  book  success  of  the 
past  ten  years — Mr.  O'Brien's  extraordinary 
"White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas." 

"Mystic  Isles  of  the  South  Seas"  is  a  book 
of  that  happiness  for  which  we  humans  long; 
a  simple,  effortless,  sun-warmed  existence  with 
time  to  dream,  time  to  live,  to  sleep,  to  think, 
to  feel — even  time  to  play ;  of  soft  airs,  waving 
palms,  a  surge  of  wide  waters  reaching  off  to 
infinity  and  smashing  blue  thunder  into 
dazzling  white  against  a  coral  reef  inside  of 
which  is  peace.  In  it  are  gentle,  wonderful 
playmates,  men  and  women — the  women  as 
frankly  friendly  as  the  men,  and  not  one  of 
either  who  "dare  not  stick  a  rose  behind  the 
ear."  It  tells  of  the  place  where  "Rui,"  or 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  lived  in  the  house  of  Ori-a-Ori,  and  the  fine  dignified  sav- 
age himself  with  whom  the  beloved  writer  changed  names  as  a  brother-pledge. 


The  facts  of  old  monuments,  language  and  legends  have  sympathetic  light 
thrown  on  them;  and  the  story  of  the  scourge  of  the  whites  upon  this  happy 
life  is  passionately  told. 

How  shall  one  choose  what  to  tell  of  such  a  book?  The  farcial  beginnings  of 
syndicalism  in  a  wildly  funny  and  completely  abortive  I.  W.  W.  fish  "strike"? 
The  philosopher  who  lived  in  a  hencoop?  The  most  truthful  sea  stories  of 
Lying  Bill  and  his  virtuous  circle?  The  godless,  merry  Coney  Island-Paris 
life  of  Papeete  with  its  human  tragedies? 

It  is  impossible  to  choose.    This  is  a  book   

of  marvels  loved,  craved,  avidly  desired  by 
something  deep  within  our  human  nature.  It 
must  be  as  universal  in  its  appeal  as  are  these 
desires  and  cravings. 

Profusely  illustrated  from  photographs.    Price  $5.00 


Also  by  the  same  author 

WHITE  SHADOWS  IN 
THE  SOUTH  SEAS 

THE  book  is  an  amazing  record  of  the 
author's  residence  for  a  year  among 
the  beautiful,  simple,  friendly  inhab- 
itants of  the  Marquesas  Islands  in 
the  far  South  Seas.  It  is  a  fact-story  as  fasci- 
nating as  a  fairy  tale.  It  is  humor,  adventure, 
romance,  tenderness,  with  an  undercurrent  of 
poignant  pathos  that  sometimes  touches  the 
reader  to  tears.  It  has  remained  for  more  than 
two  years  one  of  the  two  or  three  most  popular 
non-fiction  books  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

Not  to  have  read  "White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas"  is  to  have  missed 
of  the  most  refreshing  and  most  thrilling  sensations  of  the  past  ten  years. 

Profusely  illustrated  from  photographs.    Price  $5.00 
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The  Kind  You  Re-read 


ROAMING  THROUGH 

The  WEST 


INDIES 


By  Harry  A.  Franck 


THE  latest  is  the  best  of  all  Mr.  Franck's  books:  the  most 
fascinatingly  readable,  the  most  varied  and  brilliant  with 
color.  Like  the  rest  of  his  travel  volumes,  it  is  informed  by 
his  peculiarly  keen  observation.  Aside  from  the  mingled 
pleasure  and  profit  of  its  strange,  picturesque,  entrancing, 
humorous,  tragic  and  beautiful  pictures,  it  has  a  present 
value  of  a  very  special  kind  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
political,  racial,  economic  and  commercial  conditions  in  those 
islands  which,  at  our  very  doors  and  some  of  them  our  own, 
are  yet  so  foreign  to  us.  Mr.  Franck  is  preeminently  a  man 
with  a  level  head  on  his  shoulders,  an  eye  that  pierces  sur- 
faces, and  a  straight  tongue— or  pen.  Hence  the  solid  value 
underlying  the  rich  entertainment  of  all  his  books,  and  this 
particularly  timely  one  in  the  very  highest  degree. 

And  Six  More  Franck  Travel  Books 


Royal  8vo, 
486  pages. 
Over  100 
illustrations 
from  photo- 
graphs taken 
by  the 
author. 
Price  $5.00 


VAGABONDING  DOWN  THE  ANDES.  From  Venez- 
uela to  Patagonia  —  largely  afoot  and  alone. 
200  photographs  by  the  author.  $5.00 

TRAMPING  THROUGH  MEXICO,  GUATEMALA  AND 
HONDURAS.  An  intimate  view  taken  mostly 
from  foot-level  and  at  foot-pace.  88  illustra- 
tions.   8vo,  378  pages.  $3.00 

ZONE  POLICEMAN  88.  The  author  was  one  of  the 

Canal  Police  in  the  great  days  of  the  building. 
Many  illustrations.  $3.00 


FOUR  MONTHS  AFOOT  IN  SPAIN.  A  long  sum- 
mer holiday  of  Franck,  spent  (on  $172')  in 
SPain-  $3.00 
A  VAGABOND  JOURNEY  AROUND  THE  WORLD.  The 

first  "tramp  royal"  of  the  prince  of  tramps. 
The  young  university  man  sets  out  practically 
moneyless  to  make  his  way  around  the  globe  — 
and  does  it.  Over  100  illustrations.  $5.00 
WORKING  MY  WAY  AROUND  THE  WORLD.  An 
abridged  edition  by  Lena  M.  Franck,  of  the 
famous  "A  Vagabond  Journey  Around  the 
World."   46  illustrations.  $2.00 


(An  interesting  booklet  on  Mr.  Franck's  unusual  career  will  be  sent  to  anyone  upon  request.) 
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THE  AIRPLANE  PATROL 

By  LYMAN  E.  STODDARD 

Photographs  by  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Service,  Western  Division 


A  new  romantic  figure  has  appeared  in  the  West. 
With  the  gradual  passing  of  the  range-rider  and 
the  Northwest  Mounted  Police  has  come  another 
hero  for  the  writers  of  boys'  stories.  The  Cali- 
fornia lad  of  to-day,  with  a  love  for  adventure 
and  the  Great  West,  no  longer  dreams  of  becom- 
ing an  Indian-fighter  or  a  cowboy.  His  ambition 
is  to  join  the  Airplane  Patrol — to  fly  over  forests 
of  giant  redwoods,  to  peer  into  the  crater  of  a 
volcano,  to  top  snow-clad  mountains  in  midsum- 
mer, and  skirt  deep  gorges  in  the  fastnesses  of  the 
high  Sierras. 

The  Airplane  Patrol  was  organized  shortly  after 
the  close  of  the  war  by  the  United  States  Forest 
Service  as  an  experiment  in  detecting  and  fight- 
ing forest  fires.  The  aid  of  the  Air  Service  of  the 
United  States  Army  was  sought,  and  army  avia- 
tors with  planes  were  readily  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  forest  service.  Ordinarily,  the  army  does 
not  like  to  engage  in  civil  pursuits,  on  the  ground 
that  it  takes  the  time  of  the  soldier  from  training 
for  war.  But  the  patrol  of  the  national  forests  by 
airplanes  appeared  to  be  as  close  an  approach  to 
actual  war  flying  as  could  be  expected  in  time  of 
peace.  Experienced  army  aviators  decided  that 
the  Airplane  Patrol  was  the  best  practice  in  prep- 
aration for  actual  warfare. 

In  airplane-patrol  work,  there  is  aerial  photog- 
raphy, reconnaissance,  map-making,  map-read- 
ing, and  message-carrying.  There  is  no  stunt-fly- 
ing or  dodging  enemy  planes  in  airplane-patrol 


work;  but  there  are  elements  of  danger  in  flying 
low  over  forest  fires,  and  trying  to  find  a  soft 
landing-spot  among  craggy  mountains  when  the 
motor  goes  wrong.  The  national  forests  are  for 
the  most  part  in  the  mountains,  far  from  fields 
and  open  meadows  which  might  afford  safe  land- 
ing-places for  planes. 

Commencing  with  a  handful  of  men  and  a  half- 
dozen  indifferently  good  planes  in  the  summer  of 
1919,  the  Airplane  Patrol  is  to-day  a  highly  de- 
veloped organization  engaged  in  protecting  from 
fire  the  forests  of  the  Pacific  coast  all  the  way  from 
Canada  to  Mexico.  Twenty-one  million  acres  of 
national  forests,  containing  one  hundred  and  ten 
billion  feet  of  standing  timber,  worth  two  hundred 
and  twenty  million  dollars,  are  patrolled  daily  by 
airplanes  during  the  summer  season,  when  fires 
are  prevalent.  In  addition,  almost  an  equal 
amount  of  private  timber  is  patrolled  at  the  same 
time. 

The  Airplane  Patrol  is  designed  to  supplement 
the  work  of  the  men  in  the  forest  lookout-stations. 
The  observers  in  the  lookouts  are  on  duty  all  the 
time,  while  the  aviators  are  in  the  air  only  a  few 
hours  daily.  But  the  field  of  vision  from  the 
lookout-station  is  limited  by  ranges  of  hills  and 
mountains,  while  the  aviators  can  observe  the 
entire  country.  In  California,  where  the  Airplane 
Patrol  originated,  there  are  now  six  stations  from 
which  aviators  make  daily  round-trips  over  desig- 
nated routes.   The  stations  are  at  aviation  fields, 
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AN  AERIAL  VIEW  OF  THE  YOSEMITE  VALLEY,  EL  CAPITAN  AT  THE  LEFT 


LAKE  CINDER  CONE,  MT.  LASSEN  IN  THE  CLOUDS 
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THE  AIRPLANE  PATROL 
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near  cities,  where  fuel  and  supplies  can  be  easily 
secured.  The  planes,  in  consequence,  have  to  go 
a  number  of  miles  before  they  reach  the  forests  in 
their  daily  trips.  The  usual  procedure  for  a  plane 
bearing  a  pilot  and  an  observer  is  to  start  out  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  fly  two  hours  to 
the  end  of  the  patrolman's  "beat,"  a  distance  of 
about  two  hundred  miles.  A  landing  is  made  at 
noon  for  luncheon  and  rest,  and  the  return  trip 
over  the  same  route  is  made  during  the  middle  of 
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the  afternoon.  Records  show  that  most  forest 
fires  start  between  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  so  the  fliers 
endeavor  to  keep  in  the  air  as  much  as  possible 
during  these  hours. 

In  southern  California,  the  patrol  routes  are  so 
arranged  that  the  fliers  from  one  station  meet 
those  from  the  next  one  at  the  noonday  stop. 
The  observers  can  thus  exchange  information  and 
pass  along  orders  and  news  of  the  service.  In 
northern  California  the  patrol  routes  are  roughly 
oval  in  "shape,  and  the  planes  do  not  traverse  the 
same  ground  twice  in  one  day.  Men  are  usually 
confined  to  one  route  the  entire  season,  in  order 
that  they  may  become  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  country  over  which  they  pass,  and  have 
in  their  minds  mental  photographs  of  eveny  square 
mile  of  their  district.  They  are  thus  able  to  keep 
track  of  campers,  timbermen,  and  others  who 
may  cause  forest  fires,  and  they  learn  the  locations 
of  all  roads,  so  they  can  direct  fighters  by  the 
shortest  route  to  any  conflagrations  discovered. 

Last  summer  the  planes  flew  a  total  of  four 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  miles,  with  only  three 
fatalities,  all  occurring  in  one  accident,  when  a 


plane  fell  in  a  landing-field  at  Alturas,  in  northern 
California.  Record  of  the  work  done  by  the  aerial 
observers  shows  that  the  patrols  detected  and 
located  the  majority  of  the  fires  in  the  national 
forests  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  running  above 
eighty  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  accuracy  is 
graded  thus:  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  100  per 
cent. ;  within  half  mile,  75  per  cent. ;  within  one 
mile,  50  per  cent. ;  within  two  miles,  25  per  cent. 
Although  it  has  been  found  necessary  for  planes 
to  traverse  definitely 
marked  routes,  yet 
when  an  observer  sees 
smoke  some  distance 
away  and  cannot  ■  lo- 
cate it  accurately,  he 
is  permitted  to  leave 
his  beat  and  approach 
near  enough  to  a  fire  to 
locate  its  exact  position. 
Then  he  can,  by  means 
of  wireless,  with  which 
every  plane  is  equipped, 
notify  the  nearest  for- 
est-station to  send 
fighters  to  the  scene  of 
the  fire.  The  planes  fly, 
ordinarily,  at  an  alti- 
tude ranging  from  eight 
to  twelve  thousand  feet, 
and  the  observers  can 
see  the  country  for 
fifteen  miles  on  either 
side  of  their  circuits  in  clear  weather. 

A  high  degree  of  technical  skill  has  been  found 
necessary  for  the  best  results  in  detecting  forest 
fires,  so  this  year  the  Interior  and  War  Depart- 
ments have  joined  in  establishing  a  school  to 
train  airplane  patrolmen. 

During  the  long,  dry,  rainless,  California  sum- 
mers, when  two  or  three  fires  sometimes  start  in  a 
single  day,  the  planes  are  often  used  to  carry  fire- 
leaders  from  one  spot  to  another.  In  the  sparsely 
settled  neighborhoods  of  the  national  forests,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  find  enough  trained,  experienced 
men  to  keep  down  all  the  blazes  which  continually 
arise.  Fire-fighting  has  come  to  be  a  science 
requiring  considerable  skill.  So  in  emergencies  a 
patrolman  will  often,  on  discovering  a  fire  and 
knowing  there  is  no  trained  man  around  to  lead 
in  extinguishing  it,  take  up  the  nearest  forest- 
service  expert  and  convey  him  to  the  scene  of 
action,  there  to  direct  the  efforts  of  unskilled 
firemen.  Such  a  journey,  made  in  a  few  minutes 
by  plane,  would  often  take  hours,  or  even  days, 
when  attempted  through  trackless  forests.  After 
getting  the  control  work  under  way,  and  showing 
a  group  of  men  how  to  backfire  without  starting 
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another  destructive  conflagration,  the  forest- 
service  expert  "can  be  carried  in  a  plane  in  a  few 
minutes  to  direct  the  work  of  putting  out  another 
blaze. 

When  fires  are  in  progress  and  men  are  unusu- 
ally scarce,  as  they  have  been  for  the  last  two 
seasons,  a  plane  is  often  assigned  to  patrol  a  fire- 
line,  which  has  been  cleared,  so  as  to  watch  the 
conflagration  when  it  reaches  the  strip  from 
which  brush  has  been  removed.  One  plane  here 
can  replace  a  dozen  or  more  men  who  are  patrol- 
ling a  front.  If  the  fire  jumps  the  cleared  spot,  the 
patrolman  can  immediately  notify  the  fighters 
and  bring  them  back  to  extinguish  the  blaze. 
Having  done  this,  they  can  go  away  to  other 
places  where  they  are  needed,  leaving  the  plane 
again  on  guard. 

DeHaviland  and  Curtis  planes,  with  Liberty 
motors,  are  generally  used  in  airplane-patrol  work 
in  the  United  States.  In  Canada,  where  the  great 
forests  are  dotted  with  lakes,  seaplanes  have  been 
found  more  adaptable.  Private  lumber  firms  in 
Canada  are  using  planes  more  extensively  than 
the  Government.  Heads  of  big  lumber  compan- 
ies, who  formerly  knew  little  of  actual  logging 
operations,  because  journeys  into  the  wilds  took 
them  away  from  their  offices  for  long  periods,  now 
can  fly  in  a  few  hours  to  any  place  they  desire  to 


visit.  An  airplane  journey  lasting  half  an  hour 
replaces  a  two-day  canoe-trip. 

Laying  out  roads,  getting  lines  for  surveyors, 
estimating  timber,  locating  camp-sites,  photo- 
graphing and  mapping  the  country  for  buying  or 
selling  operations,  are  among  the  labor-saving 
tasks  of  the  airplanes  in  the  Canadian  forests. 
The  planes  are  even  used  to  carry  supplies  to 
surveyors  and  others  in  isolated  places. 

When  airplane-patrol  work  was  started  in  the 
United  States,  more  or  less  friction  developed 
between  the  men  of  the  forest  service  and  the 
army.  Soldiers  found  strict  army  discipline  almost 
unbearably  irksome  when  they  daily  compared  it 
with  the  rather  free  life  of  the  forest-service  men, 
alongside  of  whom  they  worked.  This  has  been 
corrected,  the  soldiers  and  the  forest-service  men 
being  detailed  to  separate,  distinct  tasks,  so  there 
will  be  no  unpleasant  comparisons  between  soft 
and  hard  jobs. 

The  Airplane  Patrol  was  devised  by  Paul  G. 
Redington,  District  Forester  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  with  headquarters  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Colonel  H.  H.  Arnold,  of  the  Air  Serv- 
ice. Colonel  Arnold  is  the  man  who  handled  the 
western  terminus  of  the  transcontinental  round- 
trip  race  of  army  aviators,  which  attracted 
national  attention  two  years  ago. 


HOW  A  FIRE  LOOKS  FROM  AN  AIRPLANE  ON  PATROL,  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
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JOHN  O'  BIRDS 


By  MABEL  ANSLEY  MURPHY 

"A  tongue  of  na'ure  to  the  hearts  of  men."— Emerson. 


The  road  was  long  and  hot  and  dusty.  ri  .  _  house 
was  very  far  away.  Little  John  looke,  at  the 
long  stretch,  then  at  the  great  black  bird, circling 
in  the  sky  above  him.  His  heart  beat  so  fast  he 
scarcely  could  breathe.  He  was  sure  of  two  things. 
First,  that  the  bird  meant  to  swoop  down  upon 
him.  Second,  that  his  three-year-old  legs  never 
could  carry  him  into  the  shelter  of  home  before 
that  dreadful  pounce. 

He  looked  about  in  terror.  A  stone  fence  bor- 
dered the  road.  In  an  instant,  he  was  crouched 
under  an  overhanging  stone,  peering  out  at  the 
big  bird,  until  at  last  it  soared  out  of  sight  in  the 
blue  sky.  So  ended  the  first  of  John  o'  Birds'  life- 
long adventures  with  his  little  brothers  of  the  air. 

His  mother  told  him  he  had  seen  a  hawk,  but 
little  John  could  find  no  one  to  name  the  small 
blue  bird  with  a  black  throat  and  white  wing- 
spots  that  flitted  from  branch  to  branch  of  the 
bush  under  which  he  lay  one  bright  Sunday  in 
May.  Away  in  the  back  of  his  memory  he  tucked 
a  picture  of  the  tiny  beauty.  Twenty  years  later 
he  looked  at  it  again,  and  cried  out,  "That  was  a 
black-throated  blue  warbler!" 

Many,  many  such  pictures  he  put  away — that 
was  one  of  his  "odd"  ways.  Another  was  his 
liking  to  go  off  by  himself  in  the  woods  and  fields. 
One  March  evening  he  slipped  away  to  the 
marsh  and  crept  in  among  the  rushes.  There  he 
crouched,  as  motionless  as  the  old  log  on  which  he 
sat.  He  meant  to  discover  the  little  piper  who 
whistled  there  so  cheerily  every  evening.  Long 
he  waited,  but  at  last,  up  a  rush  by  his  right  hand 
a  tiny  frog,  not  an  inch  long,  began  to  climb. 
Hand  over  hand  the  wee  creature  went  up  to  the 
very  tip  of  the  swaying  rush.  Then  out  swelled 
his  bit  of  a  throat,  and  right  in  little  John's  ear 
sounded  a  shrill  pipe. 

The  next  instant  his  hand  closed  gently  over 
the  midget— so  gently  that,  after  his  first  surprise 
was  over,  Master  Hyla  went  on  with  his  inter- 
rupted song. 

Still  another  "odd"  way  little  John  had  was 
that  of  going  to  the  "big  rock"  to  see  the  sun  set. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  years  before,  a  great  glacier 
had  dropped  this  big  boulder  in  the  field.  By  its 
side  a  protecting  tree  had  grown  up.  Near  it,  a 
spring  bubbled  from  the  ground.  Sometimes  the 
little  boy  came  early  to  the  sunset  pageant  that 
he  might  have  time  to  listen  to  the  flickers  calling, 
'Wickey,  wickey,  wickey,"  to  the  bobolinks  sing- 
ing in  the  meadows  below.   Sweetest  of  all,  as  the 


sun  dropped  behind  the  mountains,  he  might  hear 
the  vesper  sparrow  trilling  his  evening  hymn 
The  little  boy  loved  this  twilight  time,  when  peace 
was  abroad  on  all  the  world. 

This  "odd  un,"  as  the  neighbors  called  him 
wanted  a  swimming-hole.  The  other  boys 
laughed,  but  John  set  to  work.  Across  the  brook, 
he  built  a  dam— a  good  solid  wall  as  high  as  his 
head.  To  build  it  took  many  days  of  hard  work. 
It  meant  carrying  load  after  load  of  sod  and  stone. 
It  meant  standing  in  water  waist  deep,  while  each 
piece  was  fitted  into  its  place.  But  what  a  swim- 
ming-hole he  had  when  the  wall  was  finished !  So 
well  he  had  built  it  that  for  over  seventy  years  it 
stood  firm  and  sound. 

Oddly,  so  it  seemed  to  the  other  boys,  John  o' 
Birds  loved  to  read.  Sometimes  this  eight-year- 
old  boy  would  come  upon  sentences  so  eloquent 
he  felt  he  must  share  them  with  his  brothers. 
Aloud  he  would  read,  thrilled  with  the  march  of 
the  words.  But  the  boys  only  stared,  hearing  the 
words,  indeed,  but  all  unmoved  by  the  beauty 
they  expressed.  Perhaps  they  thought  to  them- 
selves, "This  is  another  of  John's  odd  ways." 

He  was  different.  Sometimes  as  he  wandered 
alone  over  high  upland  pastures  seeking  a  stray 
sheep  or  a  lost  cow,  he  would  suddenly  find  life  so 
beautiful  he  just  had  to  run,  to  jump,  to  shout  for 
joy.  For  at  such  times  just  to  live  was  such 
ecstasy  that  the  little  boy  could  not  contain  the 
happiness. 

When  he  was  thirteen,  some  men  and  women 
met  to  plan  for  opening  an  academy  in  the  little 
town.  So  eager  was  this  "odd  un"  to  learn  that 
he  attended  the  meeting— the  only  boy  there! 
The  academy  did  not  come  to  the  village,  but 
John  o'  Birds  plodded  on  alone,  copying  in  a 
little  book  every  unfamiliar  word  he  heard  or 
found  in  his  reading.  One  evening  he  heard  a 
lecturer  refer  to  the  "Encyclopedia  Britannica." 
He  liked  the  sound  of  the  words,  so  down  they 
went  in  his  note-book,  and  over  and  over  he  rolled 
them  under  his  tongue  as  he  went  about  the 
chores  of  the  farm.  Little  did  he  dream  that  in 
the  years  to  come  his  own  name  would  appear  in 
the  great  work  whose  name  made  such  music  in 
his  ears. 

For  in  those  days  no  one  suspected  that  Fame 
meant  to  take  this  lad  by  the  hand  and  lead  him 
to  one  of  the  world's  high  seats.  Indeed,  his 
father  sometimes  worried  about  what  the  future 
might  hold  for  his  odd  boy.    "Why  does  he  want 
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books  and  things  his  brothers  don't  want?"  the 
father  would  ask. 

And  little  John's  mother,  loving  her  boy,  want- 
ing him  to  have  all  his  eager  mind  craved,  yet  not 
herself  understanding  him,  would  reply,  "Father, 
you  must  remember  he  is  different  from  the 
others." 

He  kept  on  being  different.  When  he  was 
seventeen,  he  found  himself  in  New  York  City 
for  a  day.  Long  had  he 
dreamed  of  seeing  the 
sights  of  the  great  city. 
But  he  saw  not  one!  For, 
as  he  started  up  Wil- 
liam Street,  little  second- 
hand book-stalls  along  the 
curb  beckoned  to  him. 
From  one  to  another 
slowly  he  made  his  way, 
first  into  one  book,  then 
into  another.  At  last 
the  long  shadows  of  the 
afternoon  began  to  fall. 
Soon  the  boat  to  King- 
ston would  leave,  the  boat 
on  which  his  return  pas- 
sage was  paid.  He  looked 
at  the  pile  of  books  he 
had  selected,  and  said 
timidly  to  the  vendor, 
"How  much  for  these 
books?" 

The  man  looked  them 
over,  then  rapped  out 
brusquely,  "Eight  dol- 
lars!" John  pulled  out 
his  purse  and  counted  its 
contents.  Not  quite  nine 

dollars!  But  he  could  do  without  supper  and 
breakfast,  take  the  stage  as  far  as  his  odd  cents 
would  carry  him,  and  walk  the  rest  of  the  way 
home.  He  just  had  to  have  the  precious  books — 
Saint  Pierre's  "Studies  of  Nature,"  Locke's  "Es- 
say on  the  Human  Understanding,"  Dr.  John- 
son's works,  and  a  few  others. 

So  this  odd  boy  trudged  over  the  mountains 
from  Kingston  to  his  home  with  nothing  in  his 
purse,  nothing  in  his  stomach,  but  with  a  light 
heart,  and  a  heavy  pack  of  books  upon  his  back. 

On  through  life  he  went,  making  friends  with 
the  birds,  with  all  manner  of  insects,  with  the  wild 
animals,  and  with  the  tame  ones  that  a  farm  home 
gathers  about  it.  The  great  outdoor  world  gave 
him  other  friends  as  well — the  flowers  and  the 
trees.  Never  did  he  feel  alone  in  the  world. 
Home,  companionship  was  his  anywhere  under 
the  open  sky,  any  place  where  "the  winds  of 
God"  blew  free.    But  for  his  family,  he  built  a 


stone  house  by  the  "lordly  Hudson."  And  about 
this  home,  Riverby,  he  planted  broad  acres  of 
fruit-trees;  he  set  out  whole  hillsides  with  grape- 
vines. What  other  men  call  drudgery,  this  odd 
man  nam  d  joy.  In  his  diary  he  wrote  exult- 
ingly:  '  whole  being  has  had  an  earth  bath. 
T  have  so    :ed  up  sunshine  until  I  glow  over  all." 

But  ne  ix  was  he  content  to  keep  this  happi- 
i  <3s  to  himself  alone.   All  that  he  felt,  all  that  he 
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knew,  he  had  to  share.  He  wanted  every  one, 
everywhere,  to  be  able  to  sift  out  what  is  worth 
while,  that  which  endures,  from  the  trivial  doings 
of  life,  the  "temporal  things."  To  the  boys  and 
girls  he  said:  "The  most  precious  things  in  life 
are  near  at  hand,  without  money  and  without 
price.  Each  of  you  has  the  whole  wealth  of  the 
universe  at  your  very  doors.  All  that  I  ever  had 
and  still  have,  may  be  yours  by  stretching  forth 
your  hand  and  taking  it." 

In  many  books  for  young  people  he  set  down  the 
lore  he  had  gathered.  He  put  into  them,  too,  all 
the  pictures  he  had  stored  up  as  a  boy,  as  well  as 
the  later  ones  he  had  collected.  He  wrote  for 
their  fathers  and  mothers,  also — books  that 
brought  the  outdoor  world  to  lives  hedged  in  by 
the  brick  walls  of  a  city;  books  that  set  forth,  so 
that  all  might  understand,  the  meaning  of  life 
and  its  relation  to  the  whole  of  the  universe.  All 
over  the  world,  men  knew  and  loved  John  o'  Birds. 
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And  he  could  not  number  the  friends  whose 
hands  touched  his.  They  were  found  in  every 
walk  of  life.  The  children  about  his  home  brought 
flowers  for  his  every  birthday;  the  farmers,  far 
and  near,  greeted  his  passing  with  the  hail  of 
comradeship;  Theodore  Roosevelt  called  him 
"Oom  John,"  and,  when  he  was  President  of  the 
United  States,  ran  away  from  the  cares  of  state  to 
spend  a  day  with  him  in  his  woodland  retreat;  an 
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expedition  of  scientists,  exploring  Alaska,  took 
him  with  them,  as  their  honored  guest.  The  door 
of  Riverby  swung  open  to  the  great  from  many 
lands.  For  the  "odd"  boy,  to  manhood  grown,  found 
many  of  his  own  kind,  many  who  shared  his  zest  in 
living  and  in  seeking  the  meaning  of  the  universe 
Nearly  eighty-four  beautiful  years  he  knew 
here.  Then,  asking,  "How  near  home  are  we?" 
John  Burroughs  entered  the  Eternal  Home. 
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First  comes  Mr.  G.  Squirrel,  as  some  children  I 
know  have  named  the  northern  gray  squirrel. 
Next  to  him  in  size  is  Chickaree,  his  red,  fierce 
cousin,  who  can  always  best  him  in  a  fight.  Third, 
is  Chippy  Nipmunk,  the  chipmunk  whose  home 
is  in  the  ground  and  who  wears  his  pockets  in  his 
cheeks.  Last  of  all  is  Flyer,  a  little  gray  chap  with 
a  long,  silky  tail,  who  sleeps  all  day  rolled  up  in  a 
round  ball  and  opens  his  enormous  eyes  only  after 
dark.  By  stretching  out  the  loose  skin  along  his 
sides,  he  can  turn  himself  into  a  parachute  and 
glide  long  distances  through  the  air. 

The  gray  squirrel  used  to  be  called  the  migra- 
tory squirrel  by  the  early  zoologists.  This  was 
because,  a  century  or  so  ago,  gray  squirrels  would 
migrate,  always  eastward,  in  troops,  stripping 
fields  of  wheat  and  corn  like  a  cloud  of  locusts. 
They  were  such  a  pest  that  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
1750,  a  bounty  of  threepence  a  head  was  fixed 
and  paid  on  more  than  eight  thousand  squirrels 
killed  in  that  year.  These  squirrel-armies,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  writers,  climbed  the  mountains  and 
crossed  broad  rivers  on  flat  pieces  of  bark,  hoisting 


their  bushy  tails  for  sails  and  floating  across  with- 
out even  wetting  their  feet! 

To-day,  however,  they  have  given  up  any  such 
habits  and  live  in  scattered  pairs,  not  only  in  the 
country,  but  in  many  of  our  large  cities.  Last 
autumn  I  was  riding  on  a  surface-car  past  Central 
Park,  in  New  York  City.  Suddenly  the  car  came 
to  a  stop  in  the  middle  of  a  block,  and  remained 
there  several  minutes.  Just  in  front,  on  one  of  the 
rails,  was  Mr.  G.  Squirrel,  carefully  hiding  a  val- 
uable nut.  He  paid  no  attention  to  the  score  of 
passengers,  the  gong,  or  the  shouts  of  the  motor- 
man.  Not  until  that  nut  was  properly  adjusted 
did  he  get  off  the  rail,  fluff  up  his  big  silvery-gray 
tail,  and  scamper  away. 

In  their  wild  state,  gray  squirrels  are  not  usually 
so  indifferent.  Once,  however,  I  met  one  traveling 
down  the  middle  of  a  deserted  country  road.  I 
stood  perfectly  still,  and  he  hopped  unconcernedly 
right  between  my  feet  and  passed  on.  Very  few 
of  the  wild  animals  can  distinguish  a  man  from 
a  tree  by  their  eyes  alone  if  he  stands  still. 

Mr.  G.  Squirrel  is  a  great  carpenter.  Often 
in  the  woods  you  will  notice  large  nests  made 
of  sticks,  which  you  may  have  supposed  were 
deserted  crows'  nests.  If,  however,  they  are 
thatched  or  chinked  with  dry  leaves,  they  are  the 
nests  of  the  gray  squirrel,  as  a  crow  does  not  build 
that  way.  In  building,  the  squirrel  first  breaks  off 
dry  and  then  green  branches  from  his  house- tree, 
and  usually  lines  his  nest  with  moss,  wood  fibers, 
and  dried  grass.  In  winter  time  he  usually  lives 
with  his  family  in  a  warmly  lined  hole  in  a  tree. 

I  well  remember  the  time  when  I  first  learned 
the  difference  between  a  crow's  and  a  squirrel's 
nest.   It  was  on  August  3,  1893.    I  was  wandering 


in  the  woods  and  climbed  up  to  what  I  thought 
was  an  abandoned  crow's  nest  to  see  how  it  looked 
inside.  Just  as  I  reached  the  nest,  there  was  a 
rush,  a  scramble,  and  out  came  a  gray  squirrel— 
which  looked  to  my  startled  eyes  as  big  as  a  cat— 
and  scurried  down  the  tree.  Inside  the  nest  was  a 
late  second  litter  of  four  squirrels,  so  young  that 
their  eyes  were  not  yet  opened.  They  were  pink 
and  gray,  like  young  rats  except  for  their  thick 
tails  and  long  whiskers.  When  I  touched  them 
they  squealed  shrilly.  Instantly  there  was  a 
clattering  of  claws  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tree, 
and  up  dashed  the  mother  squirrel  to  rescue  her 
babies.  She  came  within  two  feet  of  me,  and  it 
was  not  until  I  put  them  back  in  their  nest  that 
she  went  down  again.  Two  weeks  later  they  had 
all  grown  large  enough  to  go  off  to  safer  quarters. 

Sometimes,  especially  in  the  deep  woods,  black 
squirrels  are  found.  They  used  to  be  considered 
a  separate  species,  but  now  it  is  believed  that  a 
black  squirrel  is  only  Mr.  G.  Squirrel  in  another 
suit  of  clothes,  and  that  this  is  a  case  of  color 
variation,  like  the  black  rattlesnake,  or  the  black 
form  of  the  yellow  swallowtail  butterfly. 

When  winter-time  comes,  the  gray  squirrel  does 
not  hibernate,  like  the  chipmunk,  nor  hoard  up 
stores  of  nuts,  like  the  thrifty  red  squirrel.  He 
tucks  away  single  nuts  here  and  there  between  the 
branches  of  trees,  or  buries  them  one  by  one  in  the 
ground.  Unlike  the  red  squirrel,  the  gray  squirrel 
does  not  destroy,  to  any  large  extent,  the  eggs  or 
kill  the  young  of  nesting  birds,  and  he  should  be 
protected  and  encouraged  everywhere.  I  cannot, 
however,  recommend  Mr.  G.  Squirrel  as  a  pet 
except  when  young.  As  he  gets  older,  his  temper 
becomes  most  uncertain,  as  sundry  scars' which  I 
still  carry  bear  witness. 

Chickaree — that 's  his  name  and  hii  call.  You 
have  probably  seen  and  heard  him  often,  in  the 
woods,  both  summer  and  winter,  chattering  out 
his  long,  rattling  " Chickaree-ee-ee-ee,"  and  beating 
time  with  his  naming,  bushy  tail.  He 's  the  red 
squirrel,  the  most  effective,  the  most  interesting, 
and  the  worst-tempered  of  all  the  squirrels.  A 
bunch  of  nerve  and  muscle,  Chickaree  is  afraid  of 
only  one  animal.  When  the  long,  lithe,  red-eyed 
weasel  gets  on  his  trail,  poor  Chickaree,  like  many 
another  animal,  loses  his  head  completely,  and,  in 
spite  of  his  many  sky-paths,  is  often  caught. 

Sometimes  he  is  taken  for  his  cousin,  the 
chipmunk.  Chippy,  however,  is  a  ground  squirrel, 
with  stripes  down  his  back.  He  is  smaller  and 
gentler,  and  his  tail  is  a  slender  and  humble  affair 
compared  with  that  of  Chickaree.  Chippy,  too, 
goes  into  winter  quarters  early,  soon  after  the  fat 
woodchuck,  while  Chickaree  stays  out  the  year 
around.  Four  or  five  feet  underground,  curled  up 
beside  a  larder  full  of  seeds,  in  case  he  wishes  to 
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have  an  occasional  lunch,  Chippy  sleeps,  for  the 
most  part,  until  spring,  rolled  up  in  a  round  ball. 
He  is  the  one  who  has  the  great  pouches  in  his 
cheeks.  Sometimes  he  looks  as  if  he  had  the 
mumps.   Really  it  is  only  acorns. 

Chickaree  is  fond  of  deserted  houses  and  camps. 
One  winter,  in  the  kitchen  of  my  winter  camp,  I 
found  a  red  squirrel  lying  dead  on  the  floor.  For  a 
long  time  I  could  not  discover  what  had  killed 
him.   Finally,  however,  I  found  that  in  one  of  his 
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CHICKAREE — THE  RED  SQUIRREL 

springs,  from  a  shelf  he  had  knocked  off  a  heavy 
glass  jar,  which  had  fallen  directly  on  him.  One 
of  his  favorite'  games  is  follow-the-leader.  On  a 
gray,  winter  day  in  the  woods,  I  once  watched  two 
red  squirrels  playing  at  that  game.  They  covered 
a  circle,  perhaps  fifty  yards  in  diameter,  through 
the  tree-tops,  and  the  course  included  a  number  of 
dizzy  jumps.  The  second  squirrel  followed  his 
leader  easily  until  the  last  jump  of  all.  Scamper- 
ing through  the  branches  of  a  great  chestnut-tree 
some  sixty  feet  high,  the  leader  ran  out  and  out 
until  he  was  at  the  very  tip  of  a  long  limb,  and  the 
twigs  swayed  and  bent  under  his  weight.  He 
never  stopped,  however,  but  sprang  through  the 
air  fully  six  feet  toward  the  top  twigs  of  a  huge 
oak  which  grew  near. 

It  was  a  tremendous  jump,  and  if  you  don't  be- 
lieve it,  you  try  to  jump  ten  times  your  length 
with  a  bending  branch  for  a  take-off.  However, 
he  just  made  it,  and,  hooking  both  of  his  little 
bent  fore  paws  on  a  stout  oak  twig,  swung  back 
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and  forth  like  a  pendulum.  Then  he  caught  a 
foothold  with  one  of  his  hind  paws  and,  balancing 
himself  with  his  tail,  crept  along  the  twig  and  in  a 
minute  was  running  down  through  the  tree  as 
rapidly  as  ever. 

His  playmate,  however,  when  he  came  to  the 
jump,  hesitated  an  instant  before  taking  it.  The 
little  pause  was  disastrous.  It  needed  every  ounce 
of  spring  to  cover  the  distance,  and  instead  of 
catching  both  his  fore  paws,  as  the  first  squirrel 
had  done,  he  only  managed  by  a  desperate  stretch 
of  his  left  paw  to  catch  the  very  end  of  the  twig, 
and  swung  for  a  moment  in  mid-air.  He  tried 
desperately  to  get  a  grip  with  the  other  paw,  but 
the  twig  bent  so  that  he  could  get  no  purchase, 
and  in  a  second  he  slid  off  and  turned  a  complete 
somersault  half  a  hundred  feet  from  the  ground! 

Down  through  the  air  he  fell  like  a  red  streak, 
spreading  out  his  bushy  tail  for  a  parachute. 
Even  so,  however,  it  was  only  the  soft  snow  which 
saved  him,  for  he  struck  with  a  tremendous  bump 
and  lay,  for  a  minute,  stunned.  I  ran  over  to  him, 
but  just  as  I  stooped  to  pick  him  up,  with  a  twist 
and  a  spring,  he  was  on  a  neighboring  tree-trunk 
and  climbed  slowly  and  stiffly  to  meet  his  friend. 


AN  ENTERPRISING  RED  SQUIRREL 

Unlike  his  big  cousin,  the  gray  squirrel,  chick- 
aree is  a  prudent  little  chap  and  stores  up  every 
year  a  bushel  or  more  of  nuts  in  a  hollow  tree- 
trunk  or  under  a  rock.  Once,  upon  going  into  a 
cottage  which  was  usually  closed  during  the 
winter,  I  found  that  an  enterprising  red  squirrel 
had  used  a  pair  of  rubber  boots  in  the  garret  for  a 
storehouse,  and  had  filled  them  both  full  to  the 
very  top  with  butternuts. 

Chickaree  is  the  best -nut-cracker  and  kernel- 
extracter  on  the  market,  and  he  can't  be  patented 
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either.  He  will  take  a  big  black  walnut  and  drill 
an  irregular  hole  through  the  steel-hard  shell  and 
follow  the  rich  golden  kernel  all  the  way  around, 
with  never  a  useless  tooth-mark.  When  he  is 
through,  the  chiseled  shell  is  clean  and  empty  of 
even  a  fragment  of  nut-meat.  Against  these  flint- 
like shells,  his  front  gnawing-teeth  wear  down 
rapidly.  To  allow  for  this,  they  reach  two  inches 
into  the  jaw  and  grow  forward  constantly. 

I  once  puzzled  some  friends  by  showing  them  a 
strange  skull  with  two  long,  curved  tusks,  which 
looked  like  the  head  of  a  tiny  mammoth.  It  was 
only  the  skull  of  a  red  squirrel  with  the  loose 
gnawing-teeth  drawn  out  their  full  length.  Some- 
times, by  an  accident,  one  of  the  teeth  is  bent  or 
broken,  so  that  the  squirrel  cannot  gnaw  with  it. 
The  tooth  keeps  on  growing  just  the  same,  and 
sometimes  causes  his  death,  either  by  locking  the 
jaws  or  by  piercing  the  neck. 

The  red  squirrel  is  a  great  epicure  and  knows 
all  the  good  things  to  eat  in  the  woods.  One 
March  day,  when  it  had  been  spring  all  the  morn- 
ing, and  winter  again  in  the  afternoon,  I  was  com- 
ing home  in  the  frosty  twilight.    Right  ahead  of 
me  I  saw  a  red  squirrel  run  along  a  branch,  break 
off  an  icicle  that  hung  from  a  broken  place,  and, 
sitting  up,  gnaw  it  like  a  nut.   As  I  came  over  to 
investigate,  Chickaree  started  to  run  up  to  a 
higher  perch  and  the  icicle  slipped  out  of  his  paws. 
I  picked  it  up,  while  he  called  out,  "Thief! 
Robber!"  from  the  top  bough.   The  icicle  looked 
like  an  ordinary  one;  but  when  I  bit  off  a  piece,  it 
.  was  as  sweet  as  sugar.    The  tree  was  a  sugar-maple, 
and  the  sweet  sap  had  run  out  from  the  broken 
branch  and  had  frozen  into  a  piece  of  tree-candy 
It  was  Chickaree,  too,  that  taught  me  how  de- 
licious the  spicy,  sweet  sap  of  the  black  birch  is, 
when  I  found  him  lying  at  full  length  drinking  out 
of  a  little  sap-cup  that  he  had  gnawed  in  the  bark 
one  warm  day  in  February.    He  knows  well,  too, 
which  mushrooms  are  good  to  eat.    I  once  saw 
him  nibbling  a  red  russula,  which  I  thought  was 
the  red-pepper  mushroom,  which  is  too  fiery  for 
human  taste.  Afterward  I  learned  that  one  shade 
of  the  red  russula  (alutacea)  is  sweet  and  good. 
Chickaree  had  learned  that  secret  long  ago ! 

Sometimes  his  appetite  leads  him  astray.  A 
little  niece  of  mine,  who  has  a  good  reputation  for 
veracity,  told  me  that  once  up  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains she  saw  a  red  squirrel  eating  a  little  green 
grass-snake  that  he  had  caught.  He  got  down 
about  half  of  the  snake  and  then  suddenly 
stopped,  dropped  the  rest,  and  sat  for  a  few  min- 
utes in  pained  meditation,  like  a  naughty  boy 
who  had  just  smoked  his  first  cigar.  Then,  all  of  a 
sudden,  he  became  actively  ill,  and  afterward  ran 
slowly  off,  probably  convinced  that  snakes  were 
too  rich  for  him. 
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For  two  years  a  pair  of  red  squirrels  lived  on 
my  place.  They  would  often  come  whirling 
through  the  white-oak  tree  that  grew  by  my 
porch  and  go  dashing  on  through  the  other  trees, 
but  I  could  never  seem  to  discover  their  home. 
Along  the  roadway  was  a  double  row  of  Norway 
maples,  planted  some  thirty  feet  apart.  The  root 
of  one  of  them  had  grown  completely  around  the 
trunk,  girdling  it  and  cutting  off  the  flow  of  the 
sap  until  the  tree  died. 

One  day  it  was  taken  down,  and  the  day  after  I 
saw  Chickaree  just  leaving  the  oak-tree  and 
springing  into  the  maple  row.  When  he  saw  me, 
he  started  off  at  full  speed.  Now  a  squirrel  may 
look  as  though  he  were  running  at  random  through 
the  trees;  but  anywhere  on  his  route,  he  always 
follows  a  regular  path  along  the  same  branches.  I 
ran  down  the  road  after  Chickaree,  hoping  that  T 
could  find  where  he  lived. 

He  dashed  along  like  a  red  streak,  going  about 
as  fast  through  the  trees  as  I  could  run  along  the 
road.  When  he  came  to  the  gap,  he  ran  out  on  a 
spreading  branch  which  used  to  reach  close  to  the 
departed  tree.  He  was  evidently  running  auto- 
matically along  his  path,  and  had  not  passed  over 
it  since  the  tree  was  cut  down.  At  any  rate,  he 
leaped  out  into  the  air  without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, although  there  was  a  space  of  at  least  twenty 
feet  between  him  and  the  next  tree. 

He  was  the  most  surprised  squirrel  you  ever 
saw  when  he  found  no  tree  waiting  for  him. 
Down  he  tumbled  through  the  air  and  struck  the 
roadway  with  a  bump.  Though  badly  shaken,  he 
wriggled  into  a  near-by  drain,  down  which  he 
disappeared  like  his  cousin,  the  chipmunk.  A 
few  weeks  later,  I  found  him  again  near  the  house, 
this  time  on  the  other  row  of  trees,  and  once  again 
I  ran  after  him.  From  tree  to  tree  he  flashed 
along,  springing  as  lightly  as  if  he  had  never  known 
what  a  tumble  was. 

I  followed  him  for  a  couple  of  hundred  yards,  un- 
til the  road  made  a  bend  and  passed  an  ice-house. 
When  it  was  built,  some  enterprising  architect 
added  a  little  cupola  with  open,  fixed  shutters  for 
ventilation.  For  years  this  had  been  boarded  up, 
as  the  overseer  decided  that  cupolas  caused  the 
ice  to  melt  more  rapidly  than  it  would  in  un- 
adorned ice-houses. 


'HE  WAS  THE  MOST  SURPRISED  SQUIRREL  YOU  EVER 
SAW  WHEN  HE  FOUND  NO  TREE  WAITING  FOR  HIM" 
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As  I  panted  after  Chickaree,  he  sprang  lightly 
from  the  top  of  one  of  the  trees,  down  the  slope  of 
the  roof  of  the  house,  scurried  along  the  ridge-pole, 
and,  right  in  front  of  my  eyes,  flashed  in  between 
the  shutter-bars  and  was  safe  at  home.  It  was 
really  an  ideal  place  for  a  squirrel  family.  Through 
the  shutters  he  could  look  out  on  all  four  sides, 
and  yet  have  a  large  warm  room  in  which  to  live 
and  store  his  nuts  for  the  winter. 

It  took  me  a  long  time  to  learn  Chickaree's 
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guiltiest  secret.  When  I  lived  nearer  the  wild- 
folk  than  I  do  now,  close  by  my  sleeping-porch 
grew  a  great  white-oak  tree.  The  spot  where  it 
stands  used  to  be  the  end  of  a  bare  hilltop,  and  the 
tree  had  grown,  accordingly,  more  in  girth  than  in 
height.  In  deep  woods  a  tree  spends  all  of  its 
strength  in  growing  straight  up  after  light  and 
air,  and  throws  off  no  branches  until  its  top  is 
safe  from  the  smother  of  the  underbrush  and  the 
near-by  trees.  My  oak  had  always  been  exposed 
to  the  hilltop  winds  and  had  grown  low  and  thick, 
with  wide  spreading  branches  that  came  within 
five  feet  of  the  ground  and  covered  a  circle  of  per- 
haps one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  ridge  on 
which  it  stood  ran  north  and  south,  and  this  was 
the  last  large  tree  before  the  land  sloped  down  to 
the  valley  below.  This  made  the  tree  a  stopping- 
place  for  all  the  migrant  birds  as  they  passed 
north  and  south.    Nearly  every  traveler  stopped 
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there  for  breakfast  and  a  little  rest.  It  was  there 
that  I  once  heard,  on  January  27,  a  purple  grackle 
creaking  away  on  one  of  the  bare  top  limbs  and 
pretending  it  was  spring.  It  was  there  that  I 
heard  my  first  black-and-white  warbler  of  the 
year,  my  first  black-throated  green,  the  drowsy 
"Zee,  zee,  zee"  of  the  black-throated  blue  warbler, 
with  the  square  white  patches  on  his  wings,  and 
the  buzzing  note  of  the  little  parula,  with  his  white 
wing-bars  and  the  copper  mark  on  his  breast. 
One  morning  the  rose-breasted  grosbeak  woke  me 
by  warbling  from  the  top  of  the  tree,  caroling  his 
way  north,  and  showing  on  each  side  of  his  breast 
the  beautiful  rose-stain  which  has  given  him  his 
name. 

That  spring  I  saw  a  pair  of  unwary  robins  build- 
ing a  nest  between  a  dead  limb  and  the  tree-trunk 
just  over  the  roadway.  I  wish  I  could  have 
warned  them  that  the  old  tree  was  haunted.  Year 
after  year  I  had  seen  birds  build  there.  Once  it 
was  the  little  horse-hair  nest  with  the  beautiful 
blue-speckled  eggs  of  the  chipping-sparrow.  An- 
other season  it  was  the  little  swinging  basket  of 
the  red-eyed  vireo.  Again,  a  pair  of  wood- 
thrushes  made  their  nest  of  leaves  and  mud  on  a 
long,  overhanging  limb  and  there  guarded  four 
sky-blue  eggs.  The  history  of  them  all  was  the 
same:  the  nest  would  be  finished  and  the  eggs 
laid ;  then  one  day  there  would  be  sorrowful  calls, 
and  the  mourning  of  a  mother-bird  for  the  eggs 
which  lay  shattered  and  broken  in  and  out  of  the 
nest;  and  the  next  day  both  birds  would  be  gone, 
never  to  return. 

For  a  long  time  I  could  not  discover  what 
enemy  had  been  there.    Cats,  those  night-and- 
day  killers,  would  not  have  harmed  the  eggs. 
Black-snakes  would  have  carried  them  off,  not 
broken  them.    Blue-jays  and  crows,  those  sky- 
pirates,  might  have  been  the  guilty  ones;  but 
I  doubted  whether  a  crow  would  come  so  close  to 
the  house,  and  a  blue-jay  could  not  have  resisted 
giving  his  call.    Finally,  one  May  morning,  I 
happened  to  be  up  at  dawn  in  order  to  take  a  bird- 
walk  before  breakfast  and  see  the  last  of  the  mi- 
grants as  they  went  through.  Just  as  I  was  about 
to  leave  the  shadow  of  the  porch  I  heard  a  tiny 
scratching  on  one  side  of  the  oak;  and  even  as  I 
looked,  I  saw  a  red  squirrel  scamper  silently  up 
the  tree.    The  father-robin  was  in  a  near-by 
maple  singing  the  dawn-song,  which  is  the  duty  of 
every  father-robin  to  sing  just  before  sunrise. 
The  mother-bird  had  left  the  eggs  for  a  few  min- 
utes and  was  hopping  across  the  lawn  with  an  eye 
open  for  early  worms.    Before  I  could  move,  the 
red  squirrel  was  up  to  the  nest.   The  father-robin 
saw  him  at  the  same  instant  that  I  did  and  started 
for  him  with  a  shriek  that  brought  the  mother- 
robin  up  to  the  nest  with  one  spring.    It  was  too 
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late.  The  little  red  thief  had  pierced  and  sucked 
out  the  contents  of  each  long  blue  egg  before  the 
robins  reached  him,  and  then,  dodging  their 
beaks,  whirled  down  the  tree  and  scampered  off 
across  the  lawn.  At  breakfast-time  the  two  birds 
were  still  sitting  mournfully  beside  the  empty 
nest.  By  noon  they  were  gone,  never  to  come 
back  to  that  haunted  tree. 

We  always  think  of  the  flying-squirrels  as  rare. 
That  is  only  because  our  working  times  and  theirs 
do  not  correspond.  The  flying-squirrel  is  found 
everywhere  in  much  greater  numbers  than  either 
of  the  other  two.  It  was  a  fire  which  first  made  me 
realize  this  fact.  When  I  was  young,  all  the  boys 
of  our  town  felt  that  it  was  their  imperative  duty 
to  attend  every  fire  which  broke  out,  night  or  day. 
I  do  not  remember  that  we  saved  many  lives  or 
much  property,  but  we  were  always  there  and 
made  a  loud  noise.  All  the  more  important  fires 
had'  names  by  which  they  were  discussed  by  fire- 
goers.  There  was  the  "Woolen-mill  Fire,"  the 
"Seven-chimney-house  Fire,"  and  the  "Tooth- 
brush Fire,"  when  one  of  us  rushed  bravely 
through  flames  and  smoke  and  rescued  an  old 
tooth-brush,  the  only  portable  property  left  in 
the  room  which  he  entered.  One  which  we  always 
remembered  was  the  "Flying-squirrel  Fire,"  be- 
cause that  night,  as  a  large  house  burned,  sud- 
denly all  the  surrounding  trees  became  alive  with 
darting  flying-squirrels,  attracted  like  moths  by 
the  dazzling  light. 

Quite  recently,  on  the  top  of  Mount  Pocono, 
while  looking  for  the  nest  of  the  little  golden- 
crowned  kinglet,  I  found  the  home  of  a  highly 
educated  flying-squirrel.  This  talented  squirrel 
had  lined  his  nest  with  pieces  of  a  foreign  news- 
paper dated  1915,  but  written  in  a  language  which 


none  of  our  party  could  even  name,  much  less 
read. 

A  friend  of  mine  once  found  four  young  flying- 
squirrels  in  a  flicker's  nest.  He  put  them  into  a 
boxful  of  cotton  and  fed  them  warm  milk  with  a 
medicine-dropper.  The  second  night  he  heard  a 
curious  noise  in  the  room  where  they  were.  Turn- 
ing on  the  light,  he  found  the  mother  squirrel  by 
the  box.  She  had  come  in  through  the  half-open 
window.  He  stood  perfectly  still  and  watched 
her.  She  gave  a  little  whimpering  noise,  and 
immediately  from  out  of  the  box  popped  one  of 
the  baby  squirrels.  When  he  saw  his  mother  he 
lay  flat  down  on  his  back  and  reached  up  his  little 
paws,  and,  as  she  stood  over  him  he  clasped  them 
around  her  and  immediately  my  friend  saw  one 
of  his  pet  squirrels  disappearing  up  the  wall, 
toward  the  open  space  in  the  window.  He  ran  out 
to  stop  them,  but  as  he  reached  the  door  he  saw 
the  mother  squirrel,  with  her  baby  clasped  tightly 
around  her,  scurry  up  the  nearest  tree,  and,  from 
the  very  top,  skim  through  the  air  in  a  long 
diagonal  flight  which  brought  her  to  the  foot  of 
the  next  tree.  Before  he  could  reach  her,  she  was 
up  that  one  and  flying  to  another,  and  in  another 
minute  was  out  of  sight. 

He  went  back,  thinking  that  anyway  he  had 
three  squirrels  left.  When  he  looked  into  the  box, 
however,  he  found  it  empty.  The  mother  squirrel 
had  already  rescued  the  first  three  of  her  family 
before  he  came,  and  the  one  he  saw  going  off  with 
her  was  the  last  of  the  brood.  Although  my  friend 
pretended  to  be  angry  at  hei  for  stealing  his 
squirrels,  I  believe  that,  really,  he  was  glad  she 
got  them.  It 's  a  poor  game,  anyway,  to  shut  up 
a  wild,  free  animal.  The  best  pets  are  those  who 
live  in  the  woods  and  not  in  cages. 
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By  WILLIAM  T.  TILDEN,  2d 

World's  Champion  Tennis-Player 
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One  hears  much  these  days  about  the  "money- 
players."  In  sporting  parlance,  this  term  means 
the  man  who  can  produce  his  best  in  the  crisis. 
In  baseball,  the  player  who  delivers  a  hit  when 
needed  is  the  money-player;  in  golf,  it  is  the  links- 
man  who  holes  out  a  twenty-footer  in  a  big  match ; 
in  football,  it  is  the  player  who  kicks  a  field-goal 
with  but  a  minute  left  to  play.  These  men  are  the 
money-players.  The  corresponding  man  in  ten- 
nis is  a  money-player  also ;  but  in  the  slang  of  that 
sport  he  is  called  the  "match-player." 

Tennis  history  is  full  of  great  match-players. 
Few,  if  any,  championships  are  played  that  do 
not  produce  an  incident  that  shows  a  match- 
player.  It  is  this  inherent  factor  of  the  game  that 
has  finally  aided  tennis  to  gain  its  rightful  hold  on 
public  fancy  and  to  take  its  place  as  the  greatest 
sport  of  the  world. 
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Let  me  outline  the  qualities  that  make  a  great 
match-player.  First,  and  above  all  else,  he  must 
have  courage.  This  quality  never  allows  him  to 
admit  defeat  until  the  last  point  has  been  played. 
No  matter  how  great  the  strain  or  how  desperate 
the  situation,  the  match-player  must  possess  the 
necessary  courage  to  carry  him  through.  There 
is  no  better  example  than  William  M.  Johnston, 
the  famous  "Little  Bill,"  my  team-mate  of  the 
Davis  Cup  tour  just  past.  Johnston  is  courage 
personified.  As  one  of  his  admirers  said  to  me, 
"You  can't  beat  a  man  like  that,  for  he  won't  be 
beaten."  Of  course,  this  is  not  and  could  not  be 
the  case.  But  many  have  been  the  times  when  I 
have  seen  Bill's  courage  carry  him  out  of  holes 
that  I  thought  were  hopeless. 

To  cite  a  case,  let  me  tell  you  of  our  match  in 
the  National  Championships  last  year,  when  we 
were  struggling  against  each  other  in  the  finals. 
I  had  a  commanding  lead  of  two  sets  to  one,  5-3 
in  games,  and  30-15  in  points.  We  were  rallying 
a  bitter  point  at  the  net,  and  were  about  ten  feet 
apart,  when  Bill  lobbed  a  short  one  over  my  head. 
I  smashed  at  him  with  all  my  force — a  terrific 
effort.  With  perfect  calmness,  Bill,  unafraid, 
stepped  into  the  ball  and  made  an  astonishing 
pick-up.  Sheer  surprise  caused  me  to  miss. 
Nothing  but  courage  of  the  highest  order  would 
have  allowed  a  man  to  have  done  other  than  turn 
his  back  on  my  shot;  while  nothing  but  qualities 
of  the  highest  order  would  have  availed  him,  even 
had  he  the  courage  to  try  for  such  a  shot.  John- 
ston possessed  all  of  this,  and  as  a  result  won  that 
point  and  the  set.  It  was  only  superior  condition, 
and  through  no  faltering  of  Bill's,  that  I  finally 
won  the  fifth  set  and  the  championship. 

The  second  quality  demanded  of  a  match- 
player  is  coolness  under  strain.  This  is  the  qual- 
ity that  allows  the  player  to  make  his  shots  un- 
ruffled and  unhurried.  No  matter  what  the  score 
may  be  against  a  player,  if  he  is  still  master  of 
himself,  he  has  a  chance.  Coolness  is  a  certain 
guard  against  that  great  enemy  of  good  play — 
temper.  It  permits  of  quick  thinking  and  com- 
plete grasping  of  the  situation. 

On  our  recent  Davis  Cup  tour  to  New  Zealand, 
the  American  team,  as  well  as  the  Australian, 
played  in  the  New  Zealand  Championships.  Wat- 
son M.  Washburn  and  I  met  in  the  final  round  of 
the  New  Zealand  Singles  Championship.  I  was 
traveling  at  top  form  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
match,  while  Washburn,  although  playing  well, 
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was  not  at  his  best.  I  quickly  ran  away  with  two 
sets,  6-0,  6-1,  and  led  in  the  third  at  4— all  and 
30-40  on  Washburn's  service.  Washburn  hit  a 
drive  that  fell  outside  the  base-line  by  two  inches, 
but  which  the  linesman  called  good.  I  was 
anxious  to  complete  the  match,  as  the  doubles 
final,  against  Brookes  and  Patterson,  was  still 
to  be  played.  Thus  I  was  so  upset  at  this  deci- 
sion that  it  cost  me  the  game.  I  began  to  hurry 
in  consequence,  whereas  "Watty,"  as  he  is  called, 
remained  cool  and  unperturbed,  as  is  his  custom. 
I  carelessly  threw  away  a  couple  of  points,  and 
Washburn,  quick  to  seize  his  opportunity,  pressed 
home  his  advantage  and  won  that  set.  Before  I 
could  stop  him,  he  had  taken  the  next  at  6-4. 
It  was  only  by  virtue  of  most  vigorous  effort  on 
my  part  that  I  took  the  final  set  at  6-3.  Now 
this  is  a  perfect  example  of  one  player  forgetting 
his  need  to  remain  cool  and  of  another  taking  full 
advantage  of  a  situation  by  doing  so. 

The  third  point  in  the  make-up  of  a  match- 
player  is  resource.  Resource  is  ingenuity.  It  is 
cleverness.  It  is  the  seizing  of  the  opportunity  as 
it  opens.  It  is  coolness  plus.  Resource  is  what 
Washburn  showed  in  the  incident  I  have  just  de- 
scribed. And  it  is  often  the  deciding  factor  at 
the  end  of  a  long,  hard  match. 

The  most  resourceful  man  that  tennis  has  ever 
known  is  Norman  E.  Brookes,  the  famous  Aus- 
tralian player.  He  is  always  doing  the  unex- 
pected. Whenever  Brookes  seems  hopelessly 
beaten,  at  that  moment  he  is  most  dangerous. 
It  is  Brookes's  resourcefulness  that  makes  him  to- 
day one  of  the  most  dangerous  players  in  the 
world.  Resource  may  come  from  experience. 
Courage  can  only  be  a  personal  matter. 

Resourceful  as  is  Norman  E.  Brookes,  he  was 
the  victim  of  a  piece  of  brilliant  generalship,  the 
equal  of  which  may  never  again  be  seen  in  tennis. 
Some  years  ago,  about  1909,  if  my  memory  serves, 
the  American  Davis  Cup  team  journeyed  to 
Australia  to  challenge  for  the  Davis  Cup.  On  our 
team  was  Beals  C.  WVight,  one  of  the  cleverest  and 
most  resourceful  players  America  has  ever  known. 

Wright  met  Brookes  in  the  opening  match  on 
a  day  when  the  temperature  hovered  around  100 
degrees  in  the  shade.  It  was  a  killing  day,  and 
Brookes,  never  a  tremendously  strong  man, 
realized  that  a  speedy  victory  was  his  need.  With 
that  in  view,  he  attempted  to  rush  Wright  off  the 
court.  He  succeeded  only  too  well  in  the  early 
stages,  winning  the  first  two  sets  by  large  margins. 
The  third  set  was  going  the  same  way,  when 
Wright,  ever  alert  to  any  chance,  saw  signs  of 
weakening  in  Brookes's  attack.  Then  he  began 
a  lobbing  attack  that  chased  Brookes  from  the  net 
to  the  base-line  repeatedly.  As  Brookes  showed 
distress,  Wright  himself  advanced  to  the  net  at- 


tack. He  pushed  home  his  advantage  and  took 
the  set.  Wright  won  the  next  one  decisively,  and 
ran  away  to  a  tremendous  lead  of  4-1  in  the  last. 
Brookes  was  clearly  "all  in,"  but,  by  dint  of  the 
rare  courage  that  is  a  part  of  every  great  match- 
player,  Brookes,  literally  tottering  on  his  feet, 
pulled  himself  together  and  fought  back  to  even 
ground  at  4— all.  Game  after  game  these  two 
masters  fought  over  after  that,  until  Wright, 
through  superb  physical  condition,  nosed  out 
Brookes  after  a  long  deuce  set.  Both  men  were 
completely  exhausted.    It  was  a  marvelous  exam- 
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pie  of  the  courage  that  carries  men  through,  but 
an  even  more  glowing  example  of  resourcefulness. 

The  fourth  point  in  the  make-up  of  a  match- 
player  in  tennis  is  grit.  Grit  and  courage  are  dif- 
ferent manifestations  of  the  same  thing — a  qual- 
ity known  as  "nerve."  Courage  carries  you 
through  discouragement;  grit  causes  you  to  tri- 
umph over  an  acute  physical  handicap.  They  are 
really  the  same  thing,  but  I  am  using  these  two 
terms  to  differentiate  between  mental  nerve  and 
physical  nerve. 

A  match-player  must  be  able  to  stand  physical 
pain,  and  still  produce  his  best  game.  And  he 
must  be  able  to  do  this  thing  without  explanation 
or  excuse.  This  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do,  as 
tennis  is  a  game  that  demands  complete  concen- 
tration. Pain  or  discomfort  tends  to  distract  one's 
mind  from  the  play.  It  is  all  too  likely  to  cause 
one  to  think  of  himself. 
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I  remember  a  noted  match  in  which  I  saw  R.  L. 
Murray,  one  of  the  grittiest  players  in  the  game, 
play  himself  off  the  court  in  a  struggle  against 
Watson  M.  Washburn,  during  an  East-versus- 
West  affair.  Murray  opened  very  well,  but  grad- 
ually sunk  from  brilliant  tennis  to  absolute  medi- 
ocrity. Then  finally,  in  the  fifth  set,  he  literally 
collapsed.  Yet  so  keen  was  he  to  finish,  that  it  was 
only  when  the  captain  of  his  team  forced  him  off 
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the  court  that  Murray  would  default.  I  learned 
afterward  that  Murray  had  been  ill  throughout 
the  previous  night  and  was  not  fit  to  play. 

R.  Norris  Williams,  2d,  who  for  years  has  suf- 
ferred  from  a  weak  ankle,  the  result  of  an  old  in- 
jury, fought  William  M.  Johnston  to  a  standstill 
for  two  sets  and  a  half  in  the  National  Champion- 
ship last  year,  although  suffering  agonies  from  a 
sharp  strain  caused  by  a  too  sudden  stop  in  the 
third  game  of  the  first  set.  Yet  so  well  did  Wil- 
liams hide  his  injury,  and  so  reticent  was  he  about 
it  after  the  match,  that  only  a  few  of  his  intimate 
friends  knew  of  the  handicap  under  which  he 
played. 

Norman  E.  Brookes,  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  wonderful  career  on  the  tennis-courts,  was  the 
victim  of  a  chronic  ailment  that  at  times  caused 
him  extreme  suffering.  Brookes  would  often  play 
his  greatest  matches  while  undergoing  the  most 
intense  pain.     Fortunately,   Brookes  has  con- 


quered his  illness  and  to-day  is  nearly  a  well  man. 
Yet  over  that  long  period  when  he  led  the  world 
in  tennis,  no  one  ever  heard  Brookes  offer  an 
excuse  for  defeat,  although  he  certainly  had  one. 

I  have  seen  men  play  when  they  have  been 
running  high  temperatures  and  should  have  been 
in  bed  instead  of  being  on  the  court.  I  have  seen 
them  play  with  sprained  ankles,  strained  backs, 
and  injured  hands.  Possibly  you  will  remark, 
"They  were  foolish — it  was  n't  worth  it."  Quite 
possibly  you  are  right  in  this  opinion ;  yet  I  admire 
the  grit  that  carried  them  through  and  the  game 
that  can  produce  such  a  spirit. 

A  match-player  must  have  more  than  these 
four  qualities.  He  must  have  a  fine  stroke  equip- 
ment, must  possess  a  mental  caliber  of  a'f  least 
average  intelligence,  and  speed  of  foot.  He  must 
train,  work,  and  progress.  Any  player  may  have 
all  these  attributes,  but  unless  he  combines  with 
them  the  four  qualities  of  courage,  coolness,  re- 
source, and  grit,  he  cannot  reach  the  select  class. 

We  have  boasted  of  many  match-players  in 
America.  We  are  also  justly  proud  of  them.  Yet 
let  us  also  give  credit  to  several  great  stars  whom, 
though  we  may  not  claim  them  as  our  own,  we  are 
justly  proud  to  know. 

There  is  one  man  who,  although  he  has  never 
worn  the  crown  of  world's  champion,  is  known  as 
the  def eater  of  champions — J.  Cecil  Parke,  of 
England.  In  my  opinion,  Parke  is  one  of  the 
greatest  match-players  the  world  has  ever  known, 
and  to-day  he  is  as  dangerous  an  opponent  for 
any  one  given  match  as  can  be  found.  Parke  has 
never  had  the  opportunity  for  regular  practice 
and  tournament  play,  in  the  way  so  many  of  the 
great  players  have  had.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  during  the  years  from  1907  to  1914,  inclusive, 
Parke  defeated  Norman  E.  Brookes,  Anthony  F. 
Wilding,  Beals  C.  Wright,  Maurice  E.  McLough- 
lin,  and  R.  Norris  Williams,  2d,  when  they  were 
at  their  best.  It  is  a  marvelous  record;  yet  I 
think  that,  last  year,  Parke  capped  even  this. 

Parke  was  a  major  in  the  World  War,  served 
the  full  four  years,  and  was  twice  wounded — 
once,  seriously,  through  his  side,  causing  what 
was  thought  to  be  permanent  heart  complica- 
tions, and  once  with  shrapnel  through  his  wrists. 
Naturally,  it  was  felt  Parke's  tennis  days  were 
over.  But  last  season  Parke  decided  to  "come 
back."  How  well  he  did  this  is  understood  when 
I  tell  you  he  defeated  William  M.  Johnston,  in 
the  World's  Championship  at  Wimbledon,  Eng- 
land, in  four  sets,  and  carried  this  same  "Little 
Bill"  to  five  bitter  sets  in  the  Davis  Cup.  Thus 
Parke  came  back  and  triumphed  over  his  physi- 
cal handicaps,  to  add  the  scalp  of  the  American 
champion  to  his  list  of  notable  achievements. 
I  have  already  paid  tribute  to  Norman  E. 


Brookes.  I  need  say  no  more  of  him.  Brookes' 
unequaled  record  stands  alone,  needing  no  praise 
from  me.  Second  only  to  him  comes  the  late 
Anthony  F.  Wilding,  that  gallant  sportsman  who 
laid  down  his  life  at  Gallipoli  while  serving  as  a 
captain  in  the  British  Army.  Wilding  was  an- 
other player  of  great  attainments,  a  man  of  cour- 
age, coolness,  resource,  and  grit,  one  who  ranks 
high  among  the  players  of  the  world.   Among  the 
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other  great  match-players  of  Great  Britain  are 
A.  W.  Gore,  H.  L.  and  R.  F.  Doherty— those 
famous  brothers  who  for  years  outclassed  the 
world  in  tennis — S.  W.  Smith,  and  the  Renshaws. 

America  need  never  fear  to  place  her  record  in 
tennis  before  the  world.  Down  through  the 
pages  of  history  in  this  sport  the  names  of  Slocum, 
Sears,  Lamed,  Ward,  Davis,  the  Wrenns,  Wright, 
and  Clothier  will  ever  stand  forth.  To  R.  N. 
Williams,  2d,  William  M.  Johnston,  R.  L.  Mur- 
ray, and  other  modern  players  I  render  praise. 

There  remains  one  man  who,  I  feel,  must  take 
his  rightful  place  at  the  head  of  American  match- 
players.  He  was  not  a  great  tennis-player  from  a 
technical  standpoint.  His  game  was  faulty,  his 
foot-work  bad,  his  back-hand  very  weak.  Yet  by 
sheer  speed,  by  courage,  coolness,  resource,  and 
grit,  Maurice  Evans  McLoughlin  gained  a  posi- 
tion as  unquestioned  champion  of  the  world  in 
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1914.  McLoughlin  is  the  most  perfect  type  of  the 
match-player.  He  could  always  bring  his  game 
to  its  best  in  the  crisis.  Its  weaknesses  were  less 
apparent,  its  strength  intensified  whenever  the 
need  was  greatest.  No  one  who  was  present  at 
the  marvelous  Davis  Cup  tie  in  New  York  in 
1914,  when  McLoughlin  defeated  both  Brookes 
and  Wilding,  will  ever  forget  the  impossible, 
miraculous  tennis  played  by  "Mac."  It  was  un- 
heard of,  unbelievable,  yet  it  was  done  just  when 
needed.  Sheer  audacity  of  attack  and  disobedi- 
ence to  the  usual  laws  of  tennis  technique  tri- 
umphed for  him,  because  the  great  will  of  this 
match-player  said,  "I  will  win."  Time  and  again 
during  that  terrific  match  with  Brookes,  in  which 
"The  Wizard"  held  the  whip-hand  during  the 
early  stages,  he  was  held  at  bay  solely  by  the 
fierce  determination  and  sheer  genius  of  tactics 
of  the  young  American,  tactics  that  were  inspired, 
but  not  thought  out.  Brookes  clearly  outgen- 
eraled him,  yet  Mac  would  flash  forth  in  the 
pinch.  With  the  score  10-1 1  and  0-40  McLough- 
lin deuced  the  scored  by  three  magnificent  serv- 
ice aces  that  Brookes  did  not  even  try  to  reach. 

Later,  against  Wilding  on  the  last  day,  Mc- 
Loughlin won  the  first  set  by  hitting  four  services 
of  Wilding's  for  clean-earned  points,  and  with  such 
speed  to  the  ball  that  Wilding  could  not  reach 
one  of  them.  In  neither  case  was  it  orthodox  ten- 
nis. But  it  was  an  outpouring  of  that  wonderful 
something  that  makes  a  match-player. 

Those  matches  mark  the  crest  of  McLoughlin's 
career.  Never  afterward  was  he  the  same  player. 
Brookes  knew  it,  and  prophesied  Williams  would 
beat  McLoughlin  in  the  American  Champion- 
ship, which  he  did. 

I  have  attempted  to  give  an  outline  that  will 
help  to  explain  the  match-player.  Yet  there  is  a 
something  else,  a  something  more.  And  it  is  a 
motive  force  bigger  than  anything  I  have  so  far 
mentioned.  This  is  a  God-given  quality  that 
cannot  be  acquired.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  that 
wonderful  thing  we  call  personality. 

Somewhere  within  the  human  body  is  a  dynamo 
that  generates  energy  and  diffuses  it  throughout 
the  system.  In  some  cases,  all  too  few  I  regret  to 
say,  this  energy  has  a  magnetic  power  so  strong 
that  it  grips  not  only  the  possessor  himself,  but 
those  with  whom  he  comes  into  contact.  This  is 
the  energy  which  produces  the  match-player. 

"Ty"  Cobb  and  "Babe"  Ruth  have  it.  Bobby 
Jones,  "Chick"  Evans,  and  Francis  Ouimet  show 
it.  Norman  E.  Brookes,  R.  Norris  Williams,  2d, 
and  Vincent  Richards  exude  it.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  had  it  in  the  extreme.  And  it  is  this 
same  personality  that  makes  the  match-player. 

What  is  the  match-player?  Frankly,  I  do  not 
know,  for  I  do  not  know  what  is  personality. 
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Bounded  on  one  side  by  the  end  of  civilization, 
and  with  its  opposite  limits  crowding  close  upon 
the  edge  of  a  vast  primeval  wilderness,  there  lies, 
in  one  of  the  great  provinces  of  Canada,  a  thriving 
little  city  of  several  thousand  inhabitants.  To 
the  south,  there  is  water  and  much  navigation. 
To  the  north,  there  is  nothing  but  tall  trees  and 
tiny  lakes,  fearless  trappers  and  boundless  forests. 
But  business  has  pushed  its  way  into  this  far 
northland — just  as  business,  in  some  form  or 
another,  always  penetrates  to  the  very  ends  of 
the  earth.  To  understand,  one  has  merely  to  be 
familiar  with  the  old  organization  and  former 
power  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  indus- 
try back  of  this  story,  however,  was  of  a  far  differ- 
ent character.  The  city  of  which  we  have  spoken 
is  the  home  of  mammoth  paper-mills — because  the 
required  vast  quantities  of  wood-pulp  are  avail- 
able almost  at  its  doors.  Spruce  was  the  principal 
wood  needed — and  spruce  was  plentiful. 

Bruce  Bigelow— with  dark  hair  and  dark  eyes, 
broad  of  shoulder  and  straight  as  a  pine — was  the 
twenty-six-year-old  son  of  the  head  of  the  paper 
industry.  Bruce  had  fought  during  the  Great 
War,  and  with  marked  distinction,  in  the  flying- 
corps.  When  the  fighting  was  over,  he  started, 
under  his  father,  to  learn  the  paper  business 
from  the  ground  up;  soon  after  which  he  made  a 
suggestion  to  the  head  of  the  house. 

"There  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere,  Father,  a 
map  of  the  bush  that  is  worth  the  paper  it  is 
printed  on,"  he  said  one  day.  "If  you  really 
want  to  locate  to  a  certainty  the  best  spruce,  why 
not  get  a  good  seaplane?  The  whole  territory  is 
fairly  sprinkled  with  lakes, — almost  every  ridge 
hides  a  new  one— so  that  a  seaplane  should  have 
no  trouble  at  all  in  making  a  landing." 


If  it  would  be  practicable,  here  was  the  germ  of 
something  valuable.  At  first,  however,  the  elder 
Bigelow  was  skeptical.  Would  it  not  be  as  easy 
to  become  lost  in  an  aeroplane  over  the  woods  as 
to  become  lost  in  the  woods  itself?  This  was  only 
one  of  the  seeming  obstacles  that  occurred  to 
Robert  Bigelow.    There  were  many  others. 

"But,"  argued  Bruce,  "no  man,  or  set  of  men, 
have  ever  been  so  skilled  in  the  sense  of  direction 
as  your  trained  aviator.  I  do  not  believe  such  fears 
will  prove  well  founded,  Father;  besides,  we  can 
have  the  machine  equipped  with  the  best  kind  of 
instruments." 

It  was  an  idea  worth  the  experiment,  anyhow, 
and  in  the  end  Robert  Bigelow  signed  a  requisi- 
tion for  a  small  seaplane,  the  best  of  its  size  that 
could  be  built,  and  it  was  understood  that  Bruce's 
next  promotion  would  be  to  the  position  of  official 
pilot.  It  was  to  be  a  plane  of  special  design,  built 
to  order,  and  it  would  be  some  time  before  its 
manufacturers  would  be  able  to  make  delivery. 
This  was  satisfactory,  as  it  was  an  innovation 
and  hence  there  was  no  definite,  immediate  need 
for  it. 

Before  the  new  plane  arrived,  a  canoe  explora- 
tion for  new  spruce  had  already  been  organized, 
and  it  was  decided  that  Bruce  should  make  one  of 
the  party.  A  single-track  railroad  ran  from  the 
city  straight  into  the  north,  through  the  very 
heart  of  the  wilderness,  as  far  as  Hudson  Bay. 
The  party,  -with  their  canoes  and  a  full  outfit  of 
provisions,  left  by  rail,  and  were  to  be  dumped 
off  two  hundred  miles  in  the  bush  on  the  shores  of 
the  lake  that  would  make  the  first  lap  of  their 
long  homeward  paddle.  Through  many  such  lakes, 
over  portages,  down  winding  rivers  lay  their  way, 
penetrating  the  uncharted  forest. 
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Bruce  had  been  in  the  bush  before,  and  it  was 
always  a  tonic  to  his  system.  He  had  always 
loved  the  wild — and  it  seemed  especially  exhila- 
rating on  this  particular  trip  after  the  period  of 
confinement  at  the  mill.  Who  can  ever  tire  of 
the  magic  spell  of  the  wilderness!  It  was  in  Au- 
gust and  the  days  were  warm,  but  not  too  warm. 
The  nights  were  crisply  cool.  There  were  six  be- 
sides Bruce  in  the  party — two  guides  and  four 
company  men.  All  were  in  their  blankets  early 
at  night  and  up  early  each  morning — refreshed 
by  the  deep,  dead  sleep  such  as  one  can  best  know 
only  on  balsam  boughs  in  the  northern  wilderness. 
The  low-hanging  mist  would  still  be  clouding  the 
lakes  by  the  time  the  canoes  were  pushed  out  into 
their  silvery  waters  for  the  beginning  of  a  new 
day's  work.  Bruce  always  took  his  morning's  dip 
in  the  cool,  clear  water,  to  the  unfailing  wonder 
of  the  guides.  They  thought  nothing  of  snow- 
shoeing  over  their  trap-lines  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
when  the  mercury  dropped  to  fifty  degrees  below 
zero,  but  as  for  plunging  into  the  keenly  cool 
August  water — that  was  unthinkable ! 

Glorious  days  followed  one  another  in  close 
succession  as  the  three  trim  canoes  nosed  their 
way  farther  and  farther  into  vast  forest.  The  sixth 
day  was  drawing  to  an  end  when,  not  far  off, 
Bruce  heard  the  wings  of  a  partridge  flapping  in 
flight.  He  knew  it  would  not  go  far,  and  he  sud- 
denly decided  there  was  nothing  he  would  rather 
have  for  his  breakfast  in  the  morning  than  fried 
partridge.  The  others  were  all  busy  getting  sup- 
per and  making  camp  for  the  night  when  Bruce 
picked  up  his  rifle  and  slipped  off  without  an- 
nouncing his  intention  to  the  rest  of  the  party. 
They  first  noticed  his  absence  a  little  later,  when 
a  shot  broke  the  silence  of  the  forest. 

"Who  's  that,  I  wonder?"  spoke  up  Sam  Sar- 
gent, the  older  guide. 

"So  I  was  wondering,  too,"  said  his  partner. 
"Must  be  Bruce.  He 's  not  about.  I  reckon  he 's 
just  trying  his  luck."  These  men  of  the  wild 
places,  who  had  known  Bruce  all  his  life,  never 
even  thought  of  him  or  spoke  to  him  except  by 
his  first  name. 

"Do  you  suppose  he 's  lost  and  shooting  to  call 
for  help?"  asked  George  Parker,  with  just  a  trace 
of  uneasiness. 

"Sure  not,"  Sam  hastened  to  assure  him. 
"That  boy  's  been  in  the  woods  all  his  life — he  '11 
take  care  of  himself.  Besides,"  he  added  with 
conviction,  "he 'd  have  fired  three  times  if  he  was 
calling  for  help.  No — he  '11  most  likely  bring  in 
something  to  add  to  our  grub."  And  that  closed 
the  incident. 

Bruce  was  not  in  trouble,  either.  He  had,  how- 
ever, very  neatly  shot  a  big  fat  partridge.  But  he 
did  not  at  once  start  to  retrace  his  steps.  Several 


other  birds  had  flown  at  the  shot,  and  Bruce  fol- 
lowed them  up  to  get  enough  for  the  whole  party. 
Yet  they  were  hard  to  locate.  Most  of  them  had 
taken  to  the  trees,  where  it  is  always  very  difficult 
to  find  them  unless  you  know  exactly  where  to 
look.  By  and  by  he  happened  to  stumble  on  one 
that  had  kept  to  the  ground.  With  a  rush  of 
wings,  it  was  off — and  took  to  a  tree  some  distance 
ahead.  Bruce  followed  to  get  in  position  for  a 
shot.  In  the  end  he  bagged  the  bird.  He  now 
had  two,  and  felt  that  if  he  could  get  a  couple 
more,  he  would  have  enough  to  share  them  with 
all  the  party  next  morning.  So  he  kept  on,  intent 
upon  this  object.  He  did  not  realize  how  late  it 
was  getting  until  about  twenty  minutes  after, 
when  he  again  came  upon  some  birds.  Taking  a 
good  tree-rest  for  the  rifle,  he  drew  bead  on  one 
overhead — and  down  it  flopped.  But  it  was  very 
hard  to  find.  Looking  up  through  the  trees  at 
the  sky,  in  shooting,  he  had  found  his  sights  easy 
enough.  But  on  the  darker  ground,  in  the  thick 
of  the  brush,  it  proved  to  be  no  small  task  to  lo- 
cate the  partridge  that  in  color  so  nearly  matched 
its  surroundings.  When  at  last  he  found  the  bird, 
Bruce  realized  that  it  was  high  time  to  be  getting 
back  to  camp.  And  with  three  birds — the  proof 
of  three  good  rifle-shots — that  is  what  he  pro- 
ceeded to  do. 

But  Bruce  had  committed  the  fatal  error  of 
the  bush:  he  had  been  so  absorbed  in  following 
the  birds  that  he  had  forgotten  to  keep  his  sense  of 
direction.  After  traveling  some  little  distance,  he 
knew  that  he  had  lost  his  bearings.  But  he  was 
dogged  in  his  determination  not  to  admit  it  by 
firing  the  three-shot  signal  for  help — at  least  not 
yet.  Vainly  he  strove  to  determine  the  direction 
of  the  camp.  It  was  rapidly  growing  darker; 
night  was  approaching  more  swiftly  with  each  lost 
minute — silently  spreading  itself  like  an  envelop- 
ing blanket  over  the  solitudes  of  the  wild.  And 
so  at  last — but  not  until  the  very  last — did  the 
war  hero  of  the  air  fire  the  three  telltale  shots  in 
succession. 

Back  in  camp,  old  Sam  had  just  expressed  in  the 
one  breath  both  his  worry  and  impatience  over 
Bruce's  failure  to  return,  when  the  signal  shots 
were  heard. 

"By  gracious!"  he  exclaimed,  now  thoroughly 
alarmed,  "that  boy  is  lost;  and  what 's  more,  he 's 
gone  too  far!  Those  shots  are  not  as  close  as  I 
was  sure  he  would  be.  He  should  have  known 
better,"  he  added  in  vexation.  Then  he  quickly 
grabbed  up  a  gun  and  shot  three  times  into  the 
darkening  sky. 

"What  can  we  do?"  exclaimed  Parker,  his  voice 
quivering  with  the  nervousness  that  he  could  not 
hide. 

"Nothing  more— now,"  said  Sam,  trying  to 
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conceal  his  own  uneasiness.  "Wait  till  we  hear 
from  him  again  and  see  if  he 's  coming  toward  us." 

Out  in  the  bush,  Bruce  heard  the  shots  from 
the  camp — and  it  shook  even  his  steady  nerve 
that  they  sounded  so  much  farther  away  than  he 
had  dreamed  could  be  possible.  "Dog-gone  it  " 
he  muttered,  between  clenched  teeth,  "but  I  am 
in  a  pretty  fix."    He  proceeded  toward  the  direc- 
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worse  tangle  than  ever.  Not  feeling  hungry  he 
found  a  windfall  and  prepared  to  make  himself  as 
comfortable  as  possible  for  the  night.  Then  it 
was  that  he  noticed  he  had  only  three  matches 
with  him.  He  decided  to  do  without  a  fire 
though  during  the  night  it  grew  so  cold  that  he 
was  chilled  to  the  bone. 

Back  in  camp,  by  the  portage,  there  was  no 


"HE  REALIZED  WHAT  HAD  HAPPENED-HE  HAD  GOT  TURNED  ABOUT 


tion  whence  the  sound  of  the  shots  had  come.  For 
some  time  he  went  on  without  shooting  again — 
and  felt  chagrined  that  he  had  had  to  fire  at  all. 
But  it  was  getting  so  dark  that  he  finally  de- 
cided to  signal  again— this  time,  just  to  let  them 
know  he  was  coming.  He  fired  and  at  first  thought 
that  the  echoes  were  his  answer.  Then  he  heard, 
unmistakably,  the  three  shots  in  reply  from  the 
camp.  But  the  sound  came  from  farther  away 
than  it  had  before— much  farther  away!  He 
realized  then  what  had  happened — in  some  unex- 
plainable  way,  he  had  got  turned  about. 

"Confound  the  echoes!"  he  said,  vexed  at  his 
blunder.  "They 've  misled  me."  In  his  heart 
there  was  no  fear— only  stronger  determination. 

Bruce  sat  down  on  a  log  and  analyzed  the  sit- 
uation. He  knew  the  ways  of  the  woods  well 
enough  to  understand  the  foolishness  of  trying  to 
get  back  that  night.    It  might  lead  him  into  a 


rest  for  any  one— less  even  than  Bruce  himself 
enjoyed.  They  took  turns  keeping  watch,  so  that 
some  one  would  surely  be  awake  and  ready  to  an- 
swer any  summoning  shots  from  Bruce.  But  as 
no  more  came,  in  the  morning  they  held  a  solemn 
council  and  several  plans  for  making  a  thorough 
search  were  discussed. 

It  was  Sam,  the  guide,  who  finally  issued  the 
ultimatum.  "Andre  will  take  the  rest  of  you  and 
go  on,"  he  said.   "I  stay." 

"And  I  stay  with  you — I  will  not  move  a  step 
out  of  the  woods  until  Bruce  is  found!"  Parker 
chokingly  exclaimed. 

In  the  end,  that  is  the  way  it  was  decided.  Only 
Sam  and  Parker  remained,  though  none  of  them 
wanted  to  push  on.  That  all  should  stay  was  not 
practical,  as  Sam  pointed  out  so  decidedly  as  to 
appear  unfeeling.  Yet  all  knew  this  was  not  so. 
Stolidly  the  other  four  in  two  of  the  canoes  pushed 
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off,  waving  farewell  to  their  two  comrades  who 
remained  behind. 

"Good  luck  to  you!"  Sam  called  back  to  them; 
"we  shall  find  him — and  we  shall  not  come  in 
until  we  do."  It  was  beyond  the  power  of  Parker 
to  speak  a  word.  He  was  crushed  by  an  intuitive 
dread  of  what  might  be  before  them. 

The  first  faint  streak  of  dawn  found  Bruce  hun- 
gry as  well  as  chilled  to  the  bone.  His  fingers  were 
so  cold  that  he  wasted  one  match  and  so  used  two 
of  his  three  in  lighting  a  fire.  Then  he  picked  and 
prepared  one  of  his  partridges  and  roasted  it  on  a 
stick  over  the  coals.  He  knelt  by  a  spring  near  by 
and  drank  deep  of  the  cool  water.  He  felt  better 
when  he  had  eaten,  even  though  the  lack  of  salt 
made  the  meal  a  poor  substitute  for  his  usual  fare. 
The  moon  still  hung  overhead,  as  if  loath  to  leave; 
and  the  forests  were  wrapped  in  a  heavy  mantle 
of  mist.  In  any  other  circumstances,  Bruce  would 
have  thrilled  to  the  exhilaration  of  its  free  and 
wild  enchantment. 

In  such  a  wilderness,  it-is  one  thing  to  seek;  it  is 
another  thing  to  find.  Bruce  went  from  bad  to 
worse  in  his  wanderings.  Though  his  ammunition 
was  running  low,  twice,  at  intervals,  he  fired  sig- 
nal shots,  but  to  his  dismay  there  came  no  answer. 
The  party  could  not  have  gone  on  without  him — 
that  was  incredible.  But  how  else  explain  the 
failure  to  reply?  He  could  not  know  that  Sam 
and  Parker  were  out  of  earshot,  having,  with  the 
coming  of  dawn,  left  camp  to  begin  their  search  for 
him,  first  tacking  to  a  tree  beside  the  camp-fire  a 
message  telling  of  the  direction  they  had  taken 
and  that  they  would  return  to  the  camp  at  stated 
intervals.  It  sometimes  happens  that  even  the 
most  experienced  woodsman  will  lose  his  bearings. 
Nothing  seems  as  it  ought  to  be;  the  wrong  direc- 
tion appears  to  be  the  right  one.  This  was  the 
predicament  in  which  Bruce  found  himself — al- 
though he  had  retained  his  self-control  to  a  re- 
markable degree.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for 
night  again  falling,  the  chances  are  that  he  would 
have  found  his  way  back  to  his  companions. 
Bruce  was  too  much  of  a  woodsman — and  too 
much  of  a  soldier — to  be  nervous;  but  darkness, 
combined  with  a  certain  impatience,  had  brought 
about  the  same  result  as  if  he  had  been  so. 

Another  meal  without  salt  and  he  lost  all  relish 
for  partridge;  then  too,  with  his  matches  gone, 
he  could  not  cook  them.  Without  fire  or  blankets, 
he  suffered  terribly  at  night.  But  there  was  one 
thing  growing  abundantly  in  the  few  clearer 
spaces  at  this  season — berries.  These  formed 
Brace's  sole  diet  after  the  first  morning.  There 
were  blueberries  and  raspberries,  and  he  had  al- 
ways been  fond  of  both.  Had  it  not  been  for  these, 
he  certainly  would  have  perished.   But  these  sus- 
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tained  life,  and  he  was  spared  the  necessity  of 
eating  raw  game.  And  so  the  days  dragged  on, 
one  after  another.  Each  night  he  cut  a  new  notch 
in  a  stick  he  carried,  to  keep  track  of  the  time. 

There  were  eight  notches  on  the  stick  when  one 
day  Bruce  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  high  precipice 
that  fell  sheer  to  the  shores  of  what  seemed  the 
most  beautiful  little  lake  he  had  ever  seen.  The 
setting  sun,  a  ball  of  red  fire,  sent  its  slanting  rays 
through  the  trees  of  the  forest  on  the  opposite 
shore  and  across  the  deep  blue  water  like  a  track 
of  glory.   Far  back  rose  the  timber-covered  hills 
— miles  upon  miles  of  unbroken  forest.  There 
was  one  tall  pine  that  towered  so  far  above  the 
others — it  was  as  high  again  as  any  other  tree 
around  it — that  it  seemed  to  stand  as  a  guardian 
over  all  that  forest  world.    And  in  spite  of  his 
weakness  and  hunger,  Bruce  thrilled  to  the  magic 
spell  of  the  wilderness.    Here  was  the  world  as 
unspoiled  as  when  God  gave  it  as  His  gift  to  man. 
And  here  was  a  man  fighting  for  his  life  in  this 
primitive  land — fighting  for  it  just  as  the  moose 
and  the  bear  and  the  wolf  must  fight  for  theirs. 
But  with  this  difference — that  generations  of 
civilization  had  softened  Bruce.     Yet  behind 
Bruce  were  generations  of  fighting  men, — and  he 
himself  was  one, — so  he  was  making  a  fight  that 
would  have  been  beyond  a  lesser  courage.  A 
weaker  spirit  would  have  succumbed,  while  Bruce 
could  still  respond  to  the  beauty  of  the  menacing 
wilderness.    It  was  fortunate  for  him  that  it  was 
August  and  not  December,  for  then  there  would 
have  been  no  berries  for  food  and  he  would  soon 
have  perished  of  the  cold. 

The  day  on  which  Bruce  cut  the  twentieth  notch 
on  his  tally-stick,  he  was  so  weak  that  he  could 
barely  crawl.  His  clothing  was  torn  and  stained 
and  hung  loosely  on  his  emaciated  body.  His 
head  ached  and  he  was  unspeakably  weary.  He 
found  a  windfall,  pulled  some  moss  into  it,  and 
lay  down.  Almost  immediately  he  fell  into  the 
deep  sleep  of  utter  exhaustion.  It  was  the  first 
time  he  had  allowed  himself  to  lie  down  for  rest 
during  the  day.  He  had  been  afraid  to  do  it. 
But  now  how  good  the  warm  sun  felt  as  it  found 
its  way  to  the  open  side  of  the  windfall ! 

How  long  Bruce  slept,  he  could  not  know.  He 
was  suddenly  startled  into  wakefulness  by  the 
near  report  of  a  rifle.  Slowly  and  painfully  he 
propped  himself  up;  and  as  he  did  so,  the  domi- 
nant feature  of  his  nature,  the  die-fighting  im- 
pulse, reawakened.  Almost  intuitively,  he  reached 
for  his  rifle  and  fired  three  shots  into  the  air  in 
rapid  succession.  The  answer  was  close — unmis- 
takably close.  With  a  mighty  effort  of  will, 
Bruce  pulled  himself  together.  He  knew  that  his 
ears  had  not  deceived  him — and  he  knew  also  that 
he  must  not  let  this  chance  at  deliverance  slip  by. 
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It  would  be  the  last.  Then,  as  he  fought  for  mast- 
ery of  his  deadening  senses,  there  came  a  great 
cracking  of  the  brush,  and  a  moment  later  a  giant 
of  a  man  made  his  way  through  the  undergrowth 
and  came  toward  him. 

"Ah!"  he  said,  as  he  hurried  to  the  windfall 
and  placed  his  great  hand  on  Bruce's  shoulder,  "I 
see  I  come  just  in  time." 

"Yes — in — time,"  Bruce  whispered  faintly. 
And  then  the  exhaustion  that  he  had  fought  so 
gallantly  got  the  better  of  him  at  last,  and  he 
collapsed  in  the  big  man's  arms. 

When  he  awoke,  Bruce  was  lying  on  a  soft  bed 
of  balsam  boughs.  It  was  light.  Vaguely  he 
realized  that  he  must  have  slept  a  long  time,  he 
felt  so  much  refreshed.  He  must  cut  another 
notch  in  his  tally-stick,  he  thought  hazily.  But 
as  he  felt  for  it,  he  was  gently  pushed  back. 

"Better  rest  some  more,"  said  a  kindly  voice  in 
his  ear. 

"But  where  am  I  and  how  did  I  get  here?" 
Bruce  whispered,  without  any  further  desire  to 
move. 

"You  're  all  right  now,  in  my  cabin,"  the  voice 
answered.  "Wait— I  have  some  partridge  broth 
ready  for  you.  After  you  have  that,  you  will  feel 
better  and  we  can  talk." 

Bruce  took  as  much  of  the  broth  as  his  new 
friend  would  allow  him,  and  then  declared  his  wish 
to  know  what  had  happened. 

"It  was  yesterday  afternoon  that  I  found  you," 
the  man  said,  "and  I  carried  you  down  here, 
where  you  have  slept  so  hard  I  wondered  if  you 
would  ever  wake  up.  I  wanted  to  give  you  some 
food,  for  I  could  see  you  were  almost  starved." 

"And  who  are  you — whom  I  have  to  thank  for 
all  this?"  Bruce  asked. 

"Me— I  am  Mclntyre.  My  trap-line,  in  season, 
runs  right  by  the  place  where  you  were  lying. 
And  you,"  he  added,  "must  be  Bigelow.  Am  I 
not  right?" 

"Yes — but  how  did  you  know?"  Bruce  asked, 
surprised. 

"Sam— Sam  Sargent — was  through  this  way 
with  another  man  about  a  week  ago  looking  for 
you,  and  he  gave  me  your  name  then.  I  never 
saw  Sam  act  so  beat  up  in  his  life." 

"Good  old  Sam !"  murmured  Bruce.  "We  must 
find  him  and  let  him  know." 

"But  not  until  you  're  stronger — then  we  '11  see 
what  we  can  do,"  the  trapper  answered  very 
positively.  "You  '11  be  able  to  travel  in  a  day  or 
two." 

"We  must  start  to-morrow,  if  not  to-day," 
said  Bruce,  and  then  he  fell  asleep  again.  He  was 
weaker  than  he  had  realized.  ' 

While  he  slept,  Mclntyre,  was  busy  examining 
his  guest's  rifle.    It  was  the  finest  specimen  he 


had  ever  seen.  He  carried  it  outside,  the  better  to 
study  its  mechanism.  "Bet  it  would  drop  a  moose 
at  the  end  of  the  lake!"  he  said  to  himself.  Over- 
head, a  great  bird  soared  in  sweeping  circles.  It 
was  an  eagle  and  Mclntyre  found  himself  peeping 
at  it  through  the  sights.  He  was  tempted  to  pull 
the  trigger,  but  he  remembered  that  that  would 
awaken  Bruce  in  the  cabin.  And  then  there  sud- 
denly appeared  over  the  distant  pines  another 
flying  thing  that,  though  so  far  away,  seemed 
mightier  than  the  eagle.  But  Mclntyre  could  tell 
it  was  no  bird  such  as  ever  before  had  flown  over 
those  forests.  The  noise  of  its  flight,  even  at  a 
distance,  was  the  strangest  thing  the  trapper  had 
ever  heard.  Onward  it  came.  And  as  if  drew 
nearer,  the  trapper's  instinct  to  fire  proved  too 
strong  to  be  resisted.  Carefully  he  sighted  along 

the  barrel  and  pulled  the  trigger — once — twice  

three  times! 

Within  the  cabin,  Bruce  had  been  dreaming — 
dreaming  of  fighting  in  France.  The  purr  of  the 
battle-planes  was  in  his  ears.  As  he  gradually 
came  to  himself,  the  purring  of  the  planes  became 
more  and  more  distinct.  And  then  the  dream 
broke  off  as  he  sat  up,  fully  awake.  What  was 
that!  He  seemed  to  hear  the  distant  hum  of  an 
airplane  motor.  That  was  a  sound  he  could  never 
mistake.  But  of  course  it  was  foolish,  and  he 
smiled  to  himself  at  the  thought.  Then  the  three 
shots  sounded  in  his  ears.  With  a  great  effort  he 
gained  the  door.  There  the  purr  of  a  plane 
became  unmistakable— it  could  be  nothing  else! 

"Mclntyre!"  he  cried,  reading  in  the  trapper's 
eyes  what  had  happened,  "Mclntyre,  don't  shoot 
again — that  's  an  aeroplane,  man,  it  's  an  aero- 
plane!" 

The  big  trapper  hung  his  head.  He  had  heard 
stories  about  the  aeroplanes  in  the  Great  War,  but 
he  had  never  seen  one— and  certainly  nothing  of 
the  kind  had  ever  before  penetrated  into  that  part 
of  the  wilderness. 

But  Bruce  was  paying  no  attention  to  his  new 
friend.  His  eyes  followed  the  plane  in  its  flight. 
There  was  something  peculiar  about  it.  It  had 
been  flying  fairly  low — but  now  it  rose  several 
thousand  feet.  This  might  have  been  to  avoid 
the  gun-fire.  Yet,  strangely,  the  pilot  seemed 
loath  to  leave.  Around  and  around  he  flew. 
And  then — down,  down  the  plane  dropped,  head 
first,  twisting  and  turning. 

"I  must  have  hit  him!"  cried  the  trapper,  with 
terrified  eyes,  and  he  gripped  Bruce  fiercely  by 
the  arm. 

"Not  necessarily,"  said  Bruce.  "That  's  the 
old  spiral.  He  's  probably  afraid  you  '11  shoot 
again.  Watch  him  right  her  before  he  hits  the 
lake.  Whoever 's  flying  her  is  a  real  pilot— I  could 
see  that  from  the  first." 


1  MUST  HAVE  HIT  HIM!'  CRIED  THE  TRAPPER,  AND  HE  GRIPPED  BRUCE 
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Mclntyre  watched  a  sight  which  his  eyes  had 
never  before  beheld.  He  still  gripped  Bruce's 
arm  hard,  convulsively  tightening  his  hold  as 
the  plane  quickly  righted  itself  and  then  landed 
neatly  on  the  surface  of  the  lake.  But  a  little 
later,  as  the  pilot  stepped  ashore,  it  was  Bruce's 
turn  for  astonishment. 

"You — you!"  he  stammered.  "But  how — tell 
me  how — did  you  happen — "  but  he  became  too 
weak  to  stand  and  sank  down  on  the  soft  earth. 

"Gee,  old  man,  but  I 'm  glad  to  see  you !  There 
—there  now — it 's  all  right.  Better  stay  where 
you  are  for  a  spell.  I  can  see  you  're  pretty  much 
all  in.  They  never  came  nearly  so  close  to  getting 
you  over  in  France,  did  they  now?"  laughed  the 
man,  who  had  been  Bruce's  chum  in  the  flying- 
corps. 

"But,"  Bruce  cried  weakly,  almost  overcome 
with  .astonishment,  "what  in  the  world  are  you 
doing  here?" 

"Easiest  question  you  ever  asked,"  came  the 
hearty  answer.  "That  's  the  new  plane  you  or- 
dered for  the  company.  She  arrived  last  week. 
Is  n't  she  a  beauty,  Bruce?  And  as  soon  as  she 
came,  your  father  wired  for  me  at  Montreal — and 
my  only  instructions  were  to  find  you." 

"But  how  did  you  happen  to  be  exactly  here?" 

"Pure  coincidence." 

"And  you  came  down,  thinking  the  shooting 
was  queer?" 
"That 's  it." 

"Well,  of  all  things!"  Then  quickly  Bruce 
asked:  "My  friend  did  n't  score  a  hit,  did  he?  It 
was  just  a  mistake.  But  let  me  introduce  you  two. 
Mclntyre,  this  is  Jimmie  Carew,  the  greatest 
fighting  flier  that  ever  sat  in  a  plane." 

"No,  that  last  is  wrong — he 's  the  one,  there!" 
Carew  smilingly  told  the  trapper  as  they  shook 


hands  jn  cordial  comradeship.  Then  he  turned 
to  Bruce  and  urged:  "Now  cut  out  all  foolishness 
and  get  right  back  into  this  cabin  and  lie  down. 
You  need  all  the  rest  you  can  get,  so  we  can  fly 
back  to-morrow  morning.  No," — he  cut  off  an 
interruption, — "I  'm  boss  on  this  trip,  and  we 
don't  fly  back  till  to-morrow.  You  might  as  well 
make  up  your  mind  to  it." 

And  Bruce  saw  that  there  was  nothing  else  for 
him  to  do. 

Mclntyre  offered  to  find  Sam  Sargent  and  give 
him  the  news.  The  camp  from  which  Bruce  had 
strayed  was  only  two  lakes  distant,  and  the  trap- 
per was  glad  to  paddle  over  in  the  morning  and 
leave  the  message.  That  was  the  point  from 
which  Sam  was  working,  the  old  camp  to  which 
he  came  back  every  few  days  as  a  base. 

"And  you  'd  better  see  he  gets  the  extra  grub 
I  brought  along,"  said  Carew,  "for  we  '11  be  back 
home  in  the  morning  in  less  than  two  hours  and 
won't  need  it,  but  Sargent  and  Parker  may  be 
running  low." 

"Sure,"  answered  Mclntyre.  "But  what  was 
that  you  said  about  two  hours?" 

"Easy,"  said  Carew.  "Two  hours — or  less. 
Why?" 

But  the  trapper  did  not  reply.  Miracles  were 
coming  to  pass  too  rapidly  and  he  was  bewildered. 

And  the  next  morning,  as  the  mightiest  eagle 
shook  herself  free  of  the  lake  for  that  two-hour 
run,  with  her  pilot  and  passenger  on  board, 
Mclntyre  was  still  absorbed  in  his  amazement. 
The  thing  was  unheard  of!  Such  a  miracle  had 
come  to  pass  in  the  wilderness  as  he  had  never 
thought  to  see.  He  was  still  standing  spellbound 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake  as  the  plane  passed  high 
over  the  top  of  the  farthest  hill  and  then  slipped 
suddenly  out  of  sight. 


"THE  MIGHTIEST  EAGLE  SHOOK  HERSELF  FREE  OF  THE  LAKE' 


KIT,  PAT,  AND  A  FEW  BOYS 

By  BETH  B.  GILCHRIST 

Author  of  "Cinderella's  Granddaughter" 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PREVIOUS  INSTALMENTS 

Katherine  Embury  is  a  sophisticated,  rather  blase,  girl  who  belongs  to  one  of  those  touch-and-go  families  that 
see  very  little  of  each  other.  With  her  brother  Don  on  a  ranch  in  Wyoming,  her  father  in  Alaska,  and  her  mother 
called  suddenly  to  Bermuda,  the  girl  goes  to  visit  a  great-aunt,  reputed  not  to  have  slept  outside  her  own  house  tor 
twenty  years.  Katherine  arrives  to  find  the  house  closed  and  the  aunt  in  Seattle.  Patricia  Ward,  a  childhood 
playmate  living  near  by,  takes  her  home,  where  Katherine  makes  the  acquaintance  of  the  Wards,  very  much  of  a 
family  Unknown  to  their  guest,  all  the  Wards  are  planning  to  leave  the  next  morning  for  their  summer  camp  in 
Vermont  As  Katherine  does  not  look  like  a  girl  who  would  be  happy  in  camp,  Pat  and  her  mother,  to  the  boys 
disgust,  decide  to  postpone  their  own  departure  for  a  few  days.  Katherine  discovers  the  sacrifice  and  insists  on 
being  taken  to  camp.  On  arriving  in  strange  and,  to  her,  uncouth  surroundings,  Katherine  bears  herself  like  the 
sportswoman  she  is.    But  at  night  Birch  Camp  is  very  still. 


CHAPTER  VII 

KIT  WRITES  A  LETTER 

Birch  Camp  at  midnight  was  very  still.  Kather- 
ine, staring  wide-eyed  into  the  darkness  of  the 
first  sleeping-tent,  thought  that  she  was  the  only 
creature  awake  in  all  the  world.  Her  bough  bed 
felt  as  soft  as  down,  she  had  never  been  more 
comfortable  in  her  life,  but  neither  had  she  ever 
felt  less  inclined  to  sleep.  She  lifted  her  head,  and 
the  night  breeze  stirring  through  the  tent  touched 
her  cheeks  with  cool  fingers.  Through  the  open 
flies  she  could  see  the  camp-fire  sunk  to  a  red  ash. 
Then  her  head  dropped  back  on  the  green  denim 
pillow  and  she  waited  tranquilly  for  sleep.  There 
was  plenty  to  think  of. 

There  was,  for  instance,  the  odd  and  not  unin- 
teresting sensation  occasioned  by  the  fact  that 
she  could  not  put  up  her  hand  and  flash  on  an 
electric  light.  The  darkness  was  there  to  stay, 
undispelled,  whether  she  liked  it  or  not.  This  was 
typical  of  other  facts  that  the  past  seven  hours 
had  forced  upon  her  consciousness.  In  camp  one 
took  the  world,  had  to  take  it,  as  it  was  made. 

The  point  was,  would  she  make  good?  Could 
she  catch  a  fish  if  she  tried?  Could  she  cook  one 
palatably  if  she  caught  it?  She  had  always  hither- 
to found  herself  able  to  do  anything  which  she  set 
out  to  do.  Given  a  little  time,  she  thought  she 
could  hold  her  own.  She  would  even  learn  to 
sleep  after  a  while.  So  she  lay  and  thought,  quite 
ready  for  the  morning  to  begin. 

The  morning,  however,  was  in  no  haste  to  ar- 
rive. Katherine  again  propped  herself  on  an  el- 
bow and  surveyed  the  world  through  her  tent 
flies.  The  camp-fire  still  smoldered,  though  more 
dully,  the  stars  still  bathed  brightly  in  the  lake. 
Katherine  wondered  what  the  night  would  look 
like  if  she  were  out  in  it.  She  sat  up  abruptly  and 
silently  pulled  off  her  blankets,  felt  for  her  stock- 
ings, drew  them  on,  slipped  her  feet  into  her  shoes, 
her  arms  into  a  thick  bath-robe.    To  the  bath- 


robe she  added  the  quilt,  stood  up  furtively,  hold- 
ing her  breath  and  drawing  the  quilt  around  her. 
She  crept  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  felt  cautiously  on 
the  top  of  her  trunk  for  a  minute,  and  flitted,  a 
stealthy,  bundled  shadow,  from  the  tent. 

The  night,  dim  and  strange  and  very  cold,  en- 
folded her.  The  girl  shivered  and  drew  the  quilt 
closer.  It  was  lonely  and  a  little  uncanny  to  be 
the  only  person  awake  in  the  midst  of  the  woods 
at  such  an  hour  as  this.    How  dark  nights  were! 

She  stole  softly  to  the  other  side  of  the  camp- 
fire  and  felt  on  the  ground  with  her  hands.  Good ! 
She  had  remembered  rightly  about  the  wood. 
She  stirred  the  coals  with  a  stick,  laid  her  wood  in 
place,  and,  drawing  an  old  bit  of  carpet  nearer, 
crouched  on  it,  waiting.  Now  the  logs  were 
catching.  Little  tongues  of  fire  ran  along  the  bark , 
joined  hands  like  children  at  play,  and  danced 
uproariously,  leaping  into  the  air.  Oh,  the  cheer 
of  warmth ! 

After  a  while  she  put  out  a  hand  to  the  portfolio 
she  had  brought  with  her  from  the  tent.  To 
Mother?  No,  Mother  might  worry  at  the  thought 
of  her  daughter  awake  and  writing  letters  at  such 
late  hours  of  the  night.  One  of  the  girls?  She 
drew  out  her  portfolio  and  uncapped  her  fountain- 
pen  while  she  tried  to  decide  whose  name  should 
finish  the  salutation.  "Birch  Camp.  Heart  of 
the  Woods.  Dear — " 

Katherine  frowned  and  nibbled  the  end  of  her 
pen  reflectively.  Suddenly  a  picture  flashed  into 
her  mind  of  Pat  and  Phil  as  she  had  seen  them 
once  that  evening  in  the  circle  around  the  camp- 
fire,  heads  together,  conferring  absorbedly  with 
the  give  and  take  of  perfect  understanding.  It 
was  n't  her  habit,  but— why  not?  She  began 
impulsively: 
Dear  Don: 

Do  you  remember  once,  when  we  were  little,  wonder- 
ing how  the  night  looked  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning? 
I  can  tell  you,  though  my  watch  is  put  away  in  my  trunk 
with  the  clothes  that  I  wore  when  I  came  here.  In  the 
woods  you  tell  time  by  the  sun,  and  by  the  moon  and 
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stars,  too,  I  suppose,  if  you  know  how.  I  don't,  but  I 
know  the  night  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  while.  It 
must  be  almost  through. 

I  am  sitting  out  here  by  the  camp-fire,  because  I 
can't  sleep  in  my  tent.  I  never  slept  in  a  tent  before, 
you  know,  or  on  a  bough  bed.  Do  you  have  them  at  the 
ranch?  Oh  no,  I  remember  now,  you  live  in  sheep- 
wagons.  Everybody  but  me  is  asleep  and  has  been  for 
hours. 

_  I  came  up  here  yesterday  to  the  Wards'  camp,  and 
six  days  ago  I  did  n't  know  one  of  them.  Have  you  for- 
gotten 'Patsy'  Ward  and  her  brothers,  with  whom  we 
used  to  play  at  Aunt  Marcia's?  I  had.  But  she  picked 
me  off  Aunt  Marcia's  doorstep  last  week  exactly  as 
though  I  had  been  a  lost  kitten.  I  must  have  looked 
rather  friendless.  You  see,  Mother  left  suddenly  for 
Bermuda  with  Aunt  Isabelle  (she  has  probably  written 
you),  and  I  left  suddenly  with  myself  for  Aunt  Marcia's, 
not  knowing  Aunt  Marcia  had  just  left  suddenly  with  a 
friend  for  Seattle.  Sounds  like  a  play,  does  n't  it? 
Enter  the  Wards.  Tall,  scholarly  looking  father;  big 
mothery  looking  mother,  with  lovely  eyes;  three  jolly 
boys,  the  oldest,  Phil— about  your  age;  Pat,  alias  Miss 
Patricia  Ward,  my  age;  small  sister;  nice  aunt.  Scene 
shifts  to  a  camp  in  the  woods.  Old  clothes.  Wooden 
plates.  General  absence  of  dress  parade.  Don't  you 
dare  laugh,  but  Pat  and  I  wear  our  hair  in  braids  down 
our  backs.  You  know,  I  never  could  see  what  you 
found  in  a  sheep-wagon  to  be  so  enthusiastic  about,  but 
—Well,  Pat  did  n't  think  I 'd  like  it  here.  I  don't  know 
that  I  do,  but  I  am  interested — tremendously.  It  is 
different. 

My  fire  will  be  going  out  presently.  Perhaps  I  had 
better  give  my  bed  another  chance.  Did  you  ever  sleep 
on  boughs  and,  if  so,  how  did  you  do  it?  And  when 
was  it?    Tell  me  truly, 

Katherine. 

P.  S.  The  stars  are  n't  so  bright  and  the  sky  is  get- 
ting pale  around  the  edges.  I  verily  believe  it  is  coming 
dawn.  If  it  is,  I  shall  certainly  have  to  sit  up  to  see  it. 
I  think  I  am  a  little  excited.  Why,  Don,  I  never  was 
awake  before,  a  whole  night,  in  all  my  life! 

CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  MORNING  AFTER 

"Time  to  get  up !  Time  to  get  up!   It 's  time  to 
get  up  in  the  morning!" 

Katherine  opened  her  eyes  and  surveyed  the 
singer  doubtfully.  Had  she  been  asleep?  "Time 
to  get  up?"  she  mocked.  "It  is  never  time  to  get 
up.  I  was  having  a  wildly  exciting  dream  and 
you  knocked  it  quite  out  of  my  head." 

"I  should  hope  so  at  this  time  in  the  morning. 
It 's  six  o'clock." 

"Six  o'clock?   And  she  calls  it  late!" 

"Late  for  the  woods.    Father  and  Marian  are 
getting  breakfast." 

"Then  what  are  you  putting  that  on  for?" 

"Oh,  I  can't  resist  a  dip  in  the  lake  before  break- 
fast, even  if  there  's  only  time  to  stay  a  minute. 
You  have  to  be  punctual  at  meals,  you  know,  at 
Birch  Camp.  If  anybody  is  late,  he  takes  what  is 
left  or  lives  on  crackers  till  the  next  meal." 

"Cheerful  prospect.   Which  are  you  proposing 
to  do  this  morning?" 
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"I  am  proposing  to  get  there  on  time.    But  I 
won't  if  1  wait  for  you  another  minute." 
"Who  said  anything  about  waiting?" 
Pat  straightened  from  struggling  with  a  re- 
fractory shoe-lace.     "My  goodness,  Katherine 
Embury!   How  did  you  do  that?" 

"Could  n't  say.  Never  did  it  before.  I  think 
you  spoke  of  a  dip?" 

Pat  laughed  and  led  the  way  from  the  tent. 
"You  're  a  wizard,  a  perfect  wizard.  I  never 
dreamed  of  being  half  so  quick,  and  I  thought  I 
was  rather  fast  myself." 

"It  must  have  been  the  emergency,"  said  Kath- 
erine, modestly. 

Ferns  wet  with  dew  brushed  their  feet  as  Pat 
led  the  way  at  a  run  down  a  winding  wood-path. 
Sunshine  nickered  through  the  branches  overhead, 
splashing  the  dark  trunks  with  light.  Suddenly 
the  path  opened  on  a  narrow  strip  of  white  beach 
and  a  spring-board  rising  well  out  in  the  sparkling 
water. 

Shouts  greeted  them:  "Hello!    You  're  late. 
Almost  time  to  go  in." 
"Cold?"  questioned  Pat. 
"Scrumptious!"  rejoined  Phil. 
"Dandy!"  said  Fred. 

"I  '11  bet  it 's  freezing."   Pat  kicked  off  a  shoe. 

"Try  it  and  see."  Phil  dove  from  the  spring- 
board and,  coming  up,  shook  the  water  from  eyes 
and  nose  as  he  hailed  his  brother.  "Luxury,  old 
man.  What?" 

"You  bet!"  Fred  took  a  long  lazy  stroke  or  two. 

Pat  kicked  off  the  other  shoe.  "I  know  you  're 
both  kidding,  but — "  She  waded  in  and  promptly 
began  to  squeal.  "Oh!  Oh!  It  's  awful,  Kath- 
erine.   Below  zero,  I  think. 

Katherine  laughed  and,  running  past  Pat, 
flung  herself  full  length  into  the  lake. 

"Oh,  you  Spartan!" 

But  when  Katherine  reached  the  spring-board, 
Pat  was  there  beside  her. 

"You  know  how  to  swim  all  right,  I  see,"  Fred 
said  to  the  guest. 

"Oh  yes."  She  acknowledged  his  praise  indif- 
ferently. "I  can  do  all  the  stunts— in  salt  water. 
I  've  never  been  in  fresh  before." 

"Don't  stay  in  too  long,"  he  cautioned.  "The 
reaction  is  slower  in  coming  and  there  's  not  so 
much  of  it." 

"No  danger  of  our  staying  in  long  this  morn- 
ing," said  Pat.  "There 's  the  five-minute  horn. 
Oh  dear!"  groaned  she.  "If  it  did  n't  take  me 
two  whole  minutes  to  get  into  the  water,  I  'd 
have  longer  to  stay  when  I  'm  here.  See  that 
log?  I  '11  race  you  to  it  and  then  I  '11  race  you  back 
to  shore.  Be  careful  not  to  wet  your  hair.  There 's 
no  time  to  dry  it  this  morning." 
They  raced,  and  Pat  won  both  lengths  by  a 
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stroke  or  two.  She  won  also  in  the  sprint  to  the 
tent  which  followed,  but  Katherine  managed  to 
dress  faster.  Bright-eyed,  and  glowing  from  the 
exertion,  the  two  slipped  into  their  seats  at  the 
breakfast-table  before  the  johnny-cake  had  fin- 
ished its  first  round. 

Never,  Katherine  thought,  had  anything  tasted 
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so  good  as  that  johnny-cake,  unless  it  was  the 
bacon  and  eggs  which  accompanied  it. 

Noncommittally  she  lent  an  ear  to  the  boys' 
talk. 

"I  say,  Ruffles,  did  you  salt  away  that  extra 
wood  before  you  hiked  for  the  milk  this  morning?" 
"Me?   What  do  you  take  me  for?" 
"Where  is  it  then?" 
"Where  you  left  it  last  night,  I  guess." 


"That 's  just  where  it  is  n't.   Not  a  stick  of  it." 
"Burned  it  all  up,  did  n't  we?" 
Here  Fred  joined  the  discussion.    "There  were 
three  or  four  good  chunks  left  after  I  put  some  on 
the  fire  at  bedtime." 

"Hedgehogs,"  suggested  Nick.  "They  '11  eat  a 
keg  of  nails,  if  you  give  'em  time." 

"No  hedgehog  ate  all 
that  wood,"  declared 
Phil. 

"Sleep  well?"  Aunt 
Ida  tossed  the  question 
across  the  table  to 
Katherine. 

"As  well  as  most  first- 
nighters,  thank  you." 

"Which  is  generally 
not  a  wink,"  interpo- 
lated Fred. 

The'  girl  met  his  quiz- 
zical look  smilingly.  "Pat 
can  tell  you  she  had  hard 
work  waking  me  this 
morning." 

"I  should  say  I  had," 
laughed  Pat.  "I  could 
n't  seem  to  persuade 
Katherine  that  when  the 
sun  had  been  up  for 
hours  it  was  time  for  us 
to  be  up  too." 

"She  did  n't  say  how 
many  hours,"  said  Kath- 
erine. "When  was  sun- 
rise?" 

"You  saw  it!"  Phil 
flashed  at  her. 

"Is  it  the  thing  to  see 
in  the  woods?  Then  of 
course  I  saw  it.  I 'm  not 
missing  anything." 

His  eyes  twinkled.  "I 
'11  bet  you  're  not.  But 
you  're  game  all  right. 
Who  puts  up  the  grub 
to-day?" 

"Fred  and  I  get  din- 
ner," said  his  aunt.  "The 
gi  rls  are  down  for  supper . " 
Katherine's  heart  fluttered,  though  nobody-  but 
herself  was  aware  of  the  fact. 

"Father  posts  who  's  what  for  the  week  every 
Saturday,"  Fred  explained  to  the  new-comer. 
"If  you 've  got  a  long  trip  planned,  you  can  gen- 
erally trade  off  for  somebody  else's  time — pro- 
vided you  don't  miss  out  on  too  many  dinners." 

"Dinner  is  n't  bad,"  Pat  said.  "We  don't  have 
many  kinds  of  things." 
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"But  what  we  have,  we  want  'fillin',' "  cut  in 
Phil.  "How  much  of  a  tramp  are  you  good  for, 
Katherine?" 

"I  don't  know  exactly.  Four  or  five  miles  eas- 
ily.   I  ought  to  be  able  to  do  more." 

"We  '11  warm  you  up  gradually.  What  do  you 
say  to  a  hike  to  the  Bowl  this  morning,  Patrick?" 

Pat  clapped  her  hands.  "Oh  jolly  !  Not  too 
far  away  and  perfectly  lovely." 

"'The  Bowl?'"  queried  Katherine. 
"The  Jade  Bowl,"  said  Aunt  Ida.   "Most  won- 
derful color.    It 's  a  beauty." 

"Giant's  Drinking-cup,"  supplemented  Fred. 
"You  '11  think  so  all  right,  when  you  see  it." 

"Now  I  have  n't  the  remotest  idea  what  to 
expect.    Is  it  a  rock?" 

"A  rock — sticking  up  in  the  air?  Oh  no,  it  is  n't 
that.  Nobody  tell  her,"  commanded  Pat.  "It 's 
so  perfectly  gorgeous  not  knowing  what  kind  of 
a  thing  you  're  going  to  see  till  you  see  it.  You 
can  make  up  stories  about  it  all  the  way." 
"I  would  n't  know  how  to  do  that." 
"Then  I  '11  make  them  up  for  you.  Is  every- 
body going?" 

"Not  I,"  said  Mrs.  Ward.  "I  think  I  shall  stay 
at  camp  and  get  thoroughly  settled." 

"And  I  have  some  letters  that  must  be  written 
this  morning,"  Aunt  Ida  announced. 

"I  'm  going  to  finish  my  new  fishing-rod,"  de- 
clared Father  Ward. 

"I  '11  cut  for  home  early,  Aunt  Ida,"  Fred 
promised.  "So  don't  worry  about  your  dinner 
partner." 

Impetuously  they  fell  upon  the  morning's 
tasks.  In  an  astonishingly  short  time,  from  an 
orderly  camp  issued  a  party  of  young  people, 
their  spirits  as  gay  as  the  morning. 

For  Katherine,  the  hours  were  full  of  new  ex- 
periences. She  did  n't  even  know  what  this  walk 
was  taking  her  to  see.  A  jade  bowl?  What  was 
a  jade  bowl — outside  a  curio  shop  or  the  house  of 
an  art  collector? 

Whatever  it  was,  the  path  to  it  led  through 
woods,  loitering  pleasantly,  a  mere  thread  of 
trodden  brownness  curving  among  tall  pine 
trunks.  Abruptly  the  path  abandoned  the  woods, 
or  perhaps  it  was  Nick  who  abandoned  the  path, 
for  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Up  they  went,  the 
boys  leaping  sure-footedly  from  rock  to  rock, 
Marian  dancing  over  the  gray  stones  like  a  bright 
bit  of  thistle-down,  Pat  teetering  on  every  stone 
for  pure  joy.  Katherine  jumped  to  a  flat  gray 
rock,  landed  firmly  on  both  tennis-shod  feet, 
marked  another,  leaped  for  it,  and  went  flitting 
away  as  lightly  as  though  she  had  spent  her  life 
negotiating  her  way  up  parched  mountain  brooks. 

She  spoke  to  the  boy  beside  her.    "I  did  n't 
know  anything  could  be  such  fun  again." 


"Like  it?"  asked  Fred.    "Just  you  wait!" 

"Till  we  get  to  your  ' Bowl'?" 

"The  bowl  's  all  right.  But  this  trip  is  tame 
compared  with  some  around  here.  If  you  're  keen 
on  rocks  and  things,  we  can  furnish  'em." 

"I  don't  know  what  I 'm  keen  on.  I  only  know 
I  feel— the  way  a  glass  of  charged  water  looks." 

"I  get  you.  Here  we  go — up."  He  indicated 
a  narrower,  rougher  rock-channel,  tumbling  at 
right  angles  into  the  one  they  were  following,  like 
a  shower  of  stones  thrown  down  the  hillside. 
"It 's  the  straight  way  to  the  bowl." 

Ahead,  through  green  branches,  they  could  see 
the  others  mounting  sturdily,  as  though  by  the 
windings  of  a  rough-hewn  staircase. 

"Hot!"  announced  Fred. 

"It  is  so  still,"  panted  the  girl. 

"Some  exercise,  too.    Don't  forget  that." 

"Do  I  look  as  though  I  were  forgetting?  And 
I  am  holding  you  back.  You  need  n't,  you  know." 

"What 's  the  point  in  getting  to  the  place  first? 
You  're  doing  first  rate.  This  last  bit  is  the  worst. 
The  bowl 's  around  that  next  bend." 

"Really?   Let 's  hurry." 

With  a  burst  of  speed  they  caught  up  with  the 
others. 

"Welcome  to  the  Jade  Bowl !"  cried  Pat.  "Does 
it  look  the  least  bit  the  way  you  could  n't  imagine 
it  would?" 

At  Katherine's  feet  lay  a  circular  pool,  narrow 
but  deep,  cupped  in  the  rock.  A  tiny  waterfall 
slipped  silently  down  a  sheer  wall  to  feed  it.  Its 
overflow  brimmed  in  an  inconspicuous  trickle 
through  mossy  stones.  On  either  hand  the  banks 
of  the  ravine,  thick-set  with  trees,  rose  to  a  blue 
sky  checkered  with  interlacing  boughs.  Very 
tranquil  the  pool  was,  and  so  clear  that  at  the 
bottom  of  its  marvelous  green  water  could  plainly 
be  seen  a  bunch  of  pale  maple-keys  that  had  fallen 
from  an  overhanging  tree. 

"It  is  jade!"  Katherine  exclaimed.  "I  never 
saw  anything  like  it !  What  gives  that  purple  tone 
to  the  water  at  the  brim?" 

"Rather  fancy,  I  call  that,"  said  Phil.  "Edge 
of  the  bowl  flares  a  bit,  so  the  color  of  the  rock 
shows  through.  Slate,  you  know.  It  's  all  slate 
around  here." 

"But  the  color!"  cried  Katherine.  "I  could 
look  at  it  for  hours.  Are  there  many  things  in 
the  woods  like  this?" 

"Lots."    Phil  took  a  flying  leap  over  a  boulder. 
"You  bump  into  'em  everywhere." 

"Did  anybody  think  to  bring  a  lunch?"  inquired 
Fred,  gravely. 

It  was  easier  going  down  than  coming  up,  but 
for  Katherine  a  shadow  had  fall  en  over  the  sun- 
shine. It  was  silly,  she  told  herself,  to  let  a  simple 
reference  to  food  worry  her,  as  silly  as  it  was 
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stupid.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  remained  that 
Katherine  Embury,  the  cool,  the  adequate,  the 
resourceful,  was  bothered.  Every  step  took  her 
nearer  dinner,  and  after  dinner,  but  unavoidably 
next,  would  come  supper.  She  hoped  Pat  was  n't 
counting  too  much  on  her  assistance. 

And  then,  under  the  pine-trees,  Pat  fell  into 
step  beside  her  and  remarked  casually,  "What  do 
you  say  to  having  shortcake  for  supper?" 

"Shortcake?" 

"Strawberry.  Father  was  expecting  Jake  over 
this  morning  with  an  express  box,  and  he  always 
brings  berries.  I  told  Aunt  Ida  to  save  us  four 
baskets.  It  's  good,  the  batter  is  easy  to  make, 
and  we  can  both  hull  and  cut." 

"That  will  be  our  dessert,  you  mean?" 

"The  Ward  kind  of  shortcake  is  a  meal,  not  a 
dessert.  It  is  n't  a  sweet  cake  and  we  don't  top 
it  with  cream.  Of  course,  it  's  a  lot  of  work  to 
hull  so  many  berries,  but  everything  is  some  work 
and — " 

"I  don't  mind  work,"  said  Katherine. 
It  was  relieving  to  see  Pat  so  carelessly  confi- 
dent. 

But  when  that  night,  with  berry-stained  fingers, 
she  followed  into  the  dining-tent,  bearing  a  second 
luscious  shortcake, — she  had  insisted  that  Pat 
carry  the  first, — and  met  a  salvo  of  ravenous  ap- 
plause, Katherine  was  under  no  misapprehension 
regarding  her  part  in  the  feast.  It  was  Pat's  sup- 
per. She  had  helped,  had  hulled  and  picked  over 
and  sliced,  but  her  help,  though  interested,  had 
been  of  the  most  mechanical  sort.  Sometime,  she 
vowed,  somehow,  it  should  be  different.  For  all 
that,  there  was  a  queer  satisfaction  in  the  present. 
As  she  set  her  shortcake  before  Mr.  Ward  she 
knew,  amid  all  the  alien  strangeness  of  camp  life, 
a  sudden  feeling  of  belonging. 

CHAPTER  IX 

LEARNING  THE  ROPES 

Katherine  took  the  new  life  exactly  as  she  had 
taken  the  morning  dip — she  plunged  in  with  a 
shiver,  but  with  no  outcry.  And  as  her  body 
had  warmed  to  its  work  in  the  water,  so  now  her 
senses  quickened  to  their  strange  exertions.  She 
never  complained;  thanks  to  quick  wit  and  close 
observation,  she  made  few  blunders,  and  laughed 
at  her  own  mistakes.  Obligingly  prompt  to  claim 
her  turn  in  getting  up  and  going  for  the  milk  be- 
fore breakfast,  she  proved  as  ready  with  the  per- 
formance as  the  promise. 

"You  're  the  best  guest  we  ever  had  up  here," 
Fred  told  her. 

"Really?" 

"Most  of  'em  fuss  over  something.  You  make 
a  business  of  learning  the  ropes." 


"It  is  a  business." 

"You  're  right,  but  they  don't  all  see  it  that 
way." 

How  much  of  a  business  it  was,  perhaps  only 
Katherine  herself  fully  comprehended.  She  had 
set  herself  to  its  mastery  as  she  would  have  set 
herself  to  a  series  of  problems  in  algebra  given 
her  in  school;  the  thing  just  had  to  be  done. 

Now  she  began  to  find  a  quite  inexplicable 
pleasure  in  swinging  campward,  tired  and  dusty, 
after  a  long  afternoon's  tramp  in  the  open.  She 
dropped  to  sleep  at  night  as  promptly  as  Pat  and 
sprang  up  as  eagerly  in  the  morning  for  the  run 
through  wet  ferns  to  the  beach.  She  felt  oddly 
alert,  alive.  Her  feet  were  set  on  a  pleasant  trail 
that  led  her  far  from  the  old  roads. 

However,  she  was  to  have  a  glimpse  of  her  for- 
mer indifferent  self,  and  it  came  about  unexpectedly 
on  a  walk  with  Phil  to  the  farm-house  where  the 
Wards  obtained  their  vegetables. 

"How 's  Don?"  Phil  asked. 

"Well,  I  suppose.  I  have  n't  seen  him  for 
months.  He  went  West  with  a  college  classmate 
without  coming,  home.  They  're  on  the  same 
sheep-ranch  in  Wyoming  where  Don  spent  six 
weeks  last  summer." 

"I  saw  him  for  five  minutes  after  the  game  last 
autumn,"  Phil  said.  "He  was  feeling  pretty  fit. 
Had  just  earned  his  'Y'  you  know.  Shame  about 
that  knee  of  his." 

Had  Don  trouble  with  his  knee?  Katherine 
wondered.  He  had  never  spoken  of  it  at  home. 
Had  Mother  known?  Probably  not.  Mother  had 
spent  last  November,  and  the  months  following, 
with  Father  in  California.  Perhaps  she  ought  to 
have  been  aware  of  it  herself.  She  could  not 
imagine  Pat  being  ignorant  of  an  injury  to  Phil 
or  Fred.  The  color  mounted  to  Katherine's 
cheeks.  A  chance  acquaintance  had  given  her 
news  of  Don,  as  though  it  were  Don  and  she,  in- 
stead of  Phil  and  she,  who  had  been  strangers.  A 
quite  unwarranted  resentment  against  the  news- 
bearer  flared  in  the  girl's  heart. 

But  no  girl  could  cherish  irritation,  swinging 
along  under  a  sunny  sky  at  the  high  tide  of  the 
year,  with  a  madcap  wind  puffing  in  her  face  and 
beside  her  a  companion  as  jolly  and  quick  and 
friendly  as  Philip  Ward.  They  reached  the  farm 
on  the  best  of  terms,  and  Phil  ran  off  to  the  vege- 
table patch,  while  Katherine  was  borne  into  the 
house  by  an  insistent  farmer's  wife. 

"Please  don't  stop  your  work,"  she  begged. 
"It  is  only  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  and  people 
are  always  busy  in  the  morning." 

"I  was  just  rollin'  out  a  pie  or  two.  The  crust 
will  keep." 

"Oh,  won't  you  go  on  rolling  it  out  and  let  me 
watch  you?" 
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Nibbling  a  doughnut,  Katherine's  eyes  followed 
the  deft  fingers  manipulating  rolling-pin  and  knife. 
"It  looks  like  magic,"  she  said,  as,  with  a  swift 
slash,  the  bright  blade  sheared  superfluous  crust 
from  the  edge  of  a  plate  poised  delicately  on  three 
finger-tips  of  the  cook's  left  hand.  "Is  it  very 
hard  to  make?" 

"Pie-crust?  Easy  as  rollin'  off  a  log,  when  you 
know  how." 

"Really?  Could  you — would  you  tell  me  how?" 

"Why,  sure  I  will.   Thinkin'  of  makin'  some?" 

"Yes,"  said  Katherine.  "It  is  Pat's  and  my 
turn  to  get  dinner  to-morrow  at  the  camp,  and  if 
I  could  make  a  pie  or  two — " 

"I  '11  make  you  a  few  and  send  'em  over  in  the 
mornin'.   It  won't  be  no  trouble.   I  '11  be  glad  to." 

"How  kind  of  you!  I  'm  sorry,  because  yours 
would  be  much  better  than  mine,  but  I  am  afraid 
it  would  n't  quite  do.  You  see,  we  are  supposed 
to  cook  all  the  dinner  ourselves.  At  least,  that  is 
the  way  the  others  do,  because  they  all  know  how 
to  cook.  I  have  a  good  memory  and  I  am  fairly 
accurate  at  repeating  a  thing  I  have  seen  done 
once." 

"Are  you  sure  you  can?"  Pat  asked,  when  Kath- 
erine confided  her  project. 

"She  told  me  exactly  how.  The  only  thing  I 
am  afraid  I  may  not  manage  right  is  the  baking." 

"I  '11  fix  the  oven  for  you.  We  '11  need  it  for 
the  potatoes  anyway." 

"And  I  '11  watch  and  see  how  you  do  it,  so  as  to 
know  next  time." 

The  following  forenoon  two  absorbed  young 
persons  vanished  into  the  kitchen  tent,  excluding 
all  inquisitive  hangers-on. 

"I  never  made  pies,"  Pat  confessed  nervously. 
"If  these  should  n't  happen  to  come  out  right,  I 
suppose  we  can  give  'em  berries  or  something — " 

"They  are  coming  out  right,"  said  Katherine, 
calmly. 

Coolly  she  buttoned  on  an  enveloping  apron, 
quietly  she  hunted  through  the  stores  for  her 
materials. 

"Here  is  the  molding-board,"  Pat  told  her, 
"and  the  rolling-pin." 

"Thank  you.   How  many  shall  I  make?" 

"Three  at  least." 

"Three?" 

"If  it  is  manners  not  to  eat  when  you  're  hun- 
gry, we  have  n't  any,  in  the  woods,  as  you  know 
very  well.   Three  won't  be  any  too  many." 

While  Pat's  accustomed  fingers  were  busily  pre- 
paring the  vegetables,  Katherine  set  self-reliantly 
to  work.  She  had  not  boasted  in  saying  that  she 
had  a  good  memory,  and  her  hands,  though  un- 
skilled in  pie-making,  were  nimble  and  quick. 
A  school  cooking  course  counted  for  something;  a 


sound  brain  counted  for  more.  Above  all,  there 
was  an  incentive.  It  was  quite  different  from 
preparing  a  part  of  a  luncheon  for  a  dozen  finicky 
girls  to  nibble  on.  This  was  man-sized  food,  made 
to  appease  real  hunger.  She  softly  hummed  a 
little  as  she  worked. 

"Oho,  you  have  made  pies  before!"  Pat  de- 
clared, when  the  crisp,  buff-tinted  circles  stood 
steaming  on  the  kitchen  table. 

"Those  are  the  first  pies  I  ever  made  in  my  life." 
"Then  how  in  the  world  did  you  do  it  so  well?" 
"Have  n't  you  learned  by  this  time  that  I  am 
an  expert  copy-cat?    I  shall  know  how  to  cook 
steak  after  I  watch  you  this  noon." 

Pat  poked  gently  at  the  flaky  crust.  "How 
good  they  smell!  Our  dinner  's  a  success,  all 
right." 

Praise  from  efficient  Pat  was  worth  having,  but 
there  was  even  better  to  come. 

"Pies!"  shouted  the  boys,  when  the  pastry  made 
its  appearance  on  the  dinner-table. 

"Jiminy!   Who  did  this?"  squealed  Nick. 

"They  bought  'em!"  Phil  declared. 

"Indeed  we  did  n't!"  hotly  Pat  rebuffed  the 
charge.    "Katherine  made  them." 

"Honest?"  Nick  turned  on  the  guest.  "Cross 
your  heart?" 

"Double  cross  it.    Pat  is  my  witness." 

"Dandy  pie!"  announced  Fred,  a  minute  later. 
"Hope  the  Pater  puts  you  and  Pat  on  the  dinner 
squad  often." 

Phil  laid  down  his  fork  and,  rising,  made  Kath- 
erine a  deep  bow.  "If  I  had  a  hat,  I 'd  take  it  off 
to  you !" 

It  was  all  very  jolly,  but  it  was  more  than 
jolly.  Katherine  became  conscious,  almost  at  once, 
of  a  subtle  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  camp- 
ers. Perhaps,  it  was  only  because  she  had  proved 
herself  to  her  own  satisfaction,  that  she  felt  as 
though  she  had  proved  to  them  that  it  was  in 
her  to  meet  the  new  exactions — that  she,  too, 
could  be  counted  on  to  bear  a  responsible  part  in 
camp  conduct. 

Yet,  after  all,  the  pies  only  made  her  sure  of 
herself.  It  was  the  rainy  day  that  fairly  took  her 
by  surprise.  A  wet  day  in  camp  is  wetter  and 
duller  and  more  temper-trying  than  is  a  rainy 
day  in  any  other  imaginable  situation.  The  camp- 
ers, according  to  age  and  gender,  sewed  and  read 
and  wrote  letters  and  cut  paper  dolls  through  a 
quietly  happy  morning,  while  a  steady  drip-drip- 
drip  beat  on  the  canvas  roof  of  the  living-tent  and 
fretted  the  gray  water  of  the  lake. 

It  was  after  dinner  that  Katherine  made  her 
astonishing  discovery.  After  dinner  looked  sur- 
prisingly like  before  dinner  to  the  outward  eye. 
No  break  showed  in  the  leaden  clouds.  The  young 
people  had  the  living-tent  to  themselves,  Mr.  and 
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Mrs.  Ward  and  Aunt  Ida  having  vanished  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  taking  "forty  winks." 
Pat  and  Katherine,  whose  turn  had  come  again  to 
get  dinner,  washed  their  baking  dishes  in  the  kitch- 
en and  laughed  a  little  at  the  growls  of  the  boys. 

"I  don't  care  if  it  rains  all  day,"  Pat  said.  "I 
think  it 's  going  to." 

"I  hope  it  will,"  Katherine  rejoined  calmly. 
"I  want  to  finish  my  book." 

■  "Phil  has  finished  the  first  reading  of  his,  so  it 's 
no  wonder  he  's  restless.  Now  he  's  going  back 
over  the  pages  where  he  stuck  in  papers.  The 
book  fairly  bristles  with  markers.  Phil 's  a  queer 
boy.  But  as  he  has  been  through  this  book  once, 
he  may  be  looking  for  trouble  this  afternoon.  If 
he  goes  off  for  a  tramp  in  the  rain,  we  can  read 
in  peace,  but  if  he  happens  to  choose  to  think  up 
something  to  do  inside,  it  will  be  too  amusing  to 
lose." 

As  it  happened,  Phil  did  neither.  He  had  the 
best  intentions  of  returning  to  his  own  book,  but 
as  he  dumped  on  the  living-room  table  the  pile 
collected  from  the  same  article  of  furniture,  when, 
an  hour  earlier,  hasty  hands  had  turned  it  into  a 
dining-table,  and  started  to  pull  toward  him  "Men 
of  the  Old  Stone  Age,"  his  eye  was  captured  by 
"Pride  and  Prejudice."  No  harm  in  dipping  in 
while  the  girls  were  busy.  The  brown  hand  whirled 
the  leaves  rapidly ;  the  black  eyes  scanned  the  last 
page,  probed  for  a  minute  midway  between  the 
covers,  and  reverted  to  the  beginning. 

Katherine,  after  a  vain  search  through  the  book- 
shelf, found  him  absorbed,  the  fingers  of  one  hand 
clutched  in  his  hair,  those  of  the  other  thumbing 
the  pages  under  his  racing  eyes. 

"That  is  my  book,"  she  said  at  last,  politely. 

Phil  read  on  unheeding. 

"That  is  my  book."  The  pretty  voice  repeated 
with  soft  emphasis. 

"What 's  that?  This  is  n't  half  bad,  you  know. 
Let  me  have  it  for  half  an  hour,  won't  you?" 

The  black  eyes  never  lifted  from  the  print. 

A  week  ago  Katherine  would  have  smiled  pleas- 
antly and  returned  with  honest  indifference,  "Oh 
certainly.  It  does  n't  in  the  least  matter  what  I 
read."  To-day  the  thought  never  occurred  to  her. 
She  stood  for  a  minute,  her  quiet  gaze  on  the  in- 
tent black  head,  the  broad  flannel-clad  shoulders, 
the  humorous  twist  of  the  lips.  A  feeling  quite 
new  to  the  girl  stirred  within  her.  She  wanted  that 
book  and  she  wanted  it  now.  Moreover,  she  knew 
she  had  a  right  to  it.  "Is  n't  it  a  rule  of  the  camp 
to  respect  other  people's  claims  to  the  books  they 
are  reading?" 

"What  d'you  say?  Oh,  yes.  Take  a  look  at 
mine  for  a  bit.  Fair  exchange — that  's  no  rob- 
bery." 

(To  be 


"Thank  you,  I  prefer  to  read  my  own." 

"Oh,  come  now,  just  for  a  minute — "  Another 
page  slid  over. 

"Are  you  quite  sure  you  will  like  to  have  me 
read  yours?" 

Under  cover  of  their  various  occupations  the 
others  were  covertly  watching. 

"Sure.  That  's  a  good  girl."  The  dark  eyes 
did  not  once  look  up. 

Katherine  smiled  graciously,  turned,  and 
walked  around  the  table  to  a  seat  opposite. 
There  she  drew  "Men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age" 
toward  her  and  deliberately,  without  rancor, 
running  her  fingers  through  the  pages,  began  to 
remove  the  markers. 

Phil  came  to  life  with  a  jump.  "Here!  Quit 
that!   What  are  you  doing?" 

"Fixing  it  so  that  I  can  read  comfortably." 
Her  calm  glance  lifted.  Black  eyes  clashed  storm- 
ily  with  quiet  gray.  "So  many  papers  bother  me," 
she  explained  imperturbably,  and  returned  to  her 
excision  of  markers. 

For  another  second  Phil  glowered.  Then  his 
anger  cooled  and  he  strode  swiftly  around  the 
table.  "Here  's  your  book.  And  I  beg  your 
pardon." 

"Thank  you.  Here  is  yours — in  a  minute." 
She  began  to  put  back  the  slips  of  card-board. 

"Don't  trouble  yourself.  They  were  n't  stuck 
in  haphazard." 

"So  I  inferred.  I  remembered  the  pages  as  I 
took  them  out." 

"The  dickens  you  did!" 

"Here  it  is.  I  think  you  will  find  them  in  the 
right  places." 

He  shifted  "Men  of  the  Old  Stone  Age"  to  his 
left  hand.  "Kit,  you  're  a  white  man.  Shake 
hands,  and  accept  my  apology." 

Quiet  settled  on  the  tent,  a  quiet  tuned  to  the 
steady  rhythm  of  raindrops  on  the  canvas  roof. 
The  boys  and  Pat  returned  to  their  books. 
Marian's  nose  was  buried  again  in  "Little 
Women."  Katherine  resumed  her  course  through 
"Pride  and  Prejudice." 

"Gee,  but  she 's  thorough!"  Phil  addressed  his 
reflections  to  a  monkey-faced  person  on  the  page 
before  him.  "Knocks  me  clear  out  in  the  first 
round  and  never  gives  the  thing  another  single 
thought." 

Unaware  of  his  scrutiny,  Katherine  read  on 
and  on.  She  was  not  even  conscious  of  surprise 
at  the  completeness  of  her  own  absorption.  The 
time  for  that  was  to  come  later,  the  time,  too,  for 
marveling  at  the  strength  of  desire  that  had 
possessed  her.  Just  now  she  was  whole-heartedly 
engaged  in  following  the  fortunes  of  Elizabeth 
Bennett. 
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THE  BLACK  SHEEP'S  COAT 


By  CORNELIA  MEIGS 


The  orange-red  beam  of  light  from  the  swinging 
ship's-lantern  dipped  and  swayed  from  side  to 
side  of  the  narrow  cabin.  It  showed  the  red  coat 
of  the  soldier  who  sat  at  the  table;  it  lit  the  pale 
face  of  Peter  Perkins,  the  stoop-shouldered  clerk ; 
■  it  shone  on  Granny  Fletcher's  clicking  knitting- 
needles,  and,  in  a  far  corner,  it  dropped  across  the 
white  paper  upon  which  Master  John  Carver's 
goose-quill  pen  was  moving  so  busily.  Once  in  a 
while,  at  long  intervals  the  light  swung  so  far, 
with  the  plunging  of  the  ship,  that  it  penetrated 
even  the  cranny  behind  the  big  beam  where  An- 
drew Newell  was  crouching,  with  his  knees 
doubled  up  to  his  chin  and  his  head  bowed,  to 
keep  out  of  sight  in  the  shadow. 

"One  more  dip  like  that,"  the  boy  was  thinking 
desperately,  as  the  exploring  ray  seemed  to  seek 
him  out  of  fell  purpose,  "and  the  whole  company 
will  see  me.  How  will  it  fare  with  me  then,  I  won- 
der?  Will  they  cast  me  overboard?" 

So  far,  however,  the  little  company  was  quite 
unconscious  of  his  presence.    Master  Carver  laid 
down  his  pen  and  began  to  read  aloud  in  a  low 
'  voice  to  the  two  men  who  sat  near  him,  David 
Kritchell  and  William  Bradford. 

The  hidden  boy  could  not  see  the  first  two, 
but  he  had  a  full  view  of  William  Bradford,  who 
sat  beyond,  a  young  man  with  broad,  square 
shoulders  where  the  others  had  the  stoop  of 
scholars  and  clerks,  whose  open  brow  and  clear, 
merry  eyes  were  in  contrast  to  the  serious  and 
stern  faces  of  his  companions. 

"This  Mayflower  is  a  rolling  ship,"  complained 
the  old  woman  who  was  knitting;  "it  has  tumbled 
my  ball  of  yarn  out  of  my  lap  so  many  times  that 
I  will  even  let  it  go  where  it  wills  for  a  while." 

The  gray  ball,  slowly  unwinding,  rolled  across 
the  cabin  toward  Andrew's  hiding-place,  but  for 
the  space  of  a  few  minutes  no  one  noticed  it.  The 
soldier  had  reached  the  climax  of  the  story  of  one 
of  his  campaigns. 

"I  drew  my  sword,"  he  was  saying,  "but  there 
were  five  cut-throat  Spaniards  all  rushing  upon 
me  at  once.    I  struck — " 

"When  last  you  told  us  that  tale,  Captain 
Standish,  you  made  it  only  four,"  Granny 
Fletcher  interrupted  tartly,  "three  big  ones  and 
a  little  one;  and  the  time  before — " 

"Never  mind  the  other  times,  woman,"  returned 
Standish,  testily.  The  lurching  of  the  ship  had 
spilled  the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  serving  to  irritate 
him  still  more,  so  that  he  added  savagely,  "We 
will  all  have  tales  to  tell  soon,  I  will  wager,  of 
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Indians  that  burn  and  scalp  and  slay  every  Chris- 
tian that  they  see." 

"Heaven  have  mercy!"  cried  the  granny,  cast- 
ing up  her  eyes.  "Such  dangers  as  lie  before  us! 
Perhaps  those  who  turned  back  on  the  Speedwell 
did  wisely,  after  all.   Where  is  my  ball  of  yarn?" 

It  was  very  near  to  Andrew,  but  the  name  of 
the  Speedwell  had  made  him  wince  and  draw  him- 
self closer  into  his  corner.  It  was  on  that  very 
ship  that  he  should  have  been  sailing  back  to 
England,  as  he  well  knew. 

His  uncle,  the  only  relative  he  had  in  the  world 
and  no  very  kindly  one  at  that,  had  agreed  to  take 
the  boy  with  him  on  this  great  adventure  of  plant- 
ing a  Puritan  colony  in  the  New  World.  But  with 
the  first  day  of  the  voyage,  the  worthy  man's  ar- 
dor had  cooled  and  he  had  been  glad  enough  to 
avail  himself  of  the  chance  of  return  when  the 
leaky  Speedwell  turned  back.  A  hasty  council 
had  been  held  in  the  Mayflower's  cabin  as  to  who 
should  go  on  and  who  should  be  carried  back  to 
England,  at  which  gathering  Andrew,  in  spite  of 
his  uncle's  protests,  had  pushed  into  the  front 
rank  of  those  who  wished  to  go  forward. 

"We  are  already  overcrowded,  and  it  is  the 
able-bodied  men  that  we  need,"  John  Carver  had 
said. 

"And  those  who  will  make  solid  and  worthy 
citizens,"  Peter  Perkins  had  added  at  his  elbow, 
with  an  unfriendly  glance  at  Andrew's  shabby 
coat.  William  Bradford  was  the  only  one  who 
had  looked  at  him  kindly,  and  even  he  had  shaken 
his  head. 

"It  is  a  great  enterprise,"  he  said,  "but  we  must 
needs  abide  by  the  rule  of  the  elders  as  to  who  is  to 
go  and  who  must  return." 

That  shabby  coat  was  now  the  worse  for  a 
great  rent  in  the  shoulder  and  a  smear  of  tar  on 
the  sleeve,  put  there  when  Andrew  had  squeezed 
into  a  narrow  hiding-place  between  two  great 
coils  of  rope,  instead  of  entering  the  crowded  boat 
that  put  off  for  the  other  vessel.  For  a  whole 
day  of  light  winds  he  had  waited  in  an  agony  of 
suspense,  while  they  lay  close  to  the  Speedwell, 
never  seeming  to  get  so  far  away  that  he  was  safe 
from  being  returned  to  her.  Toward  evening, 
however,  the  breeze  freshened,  the  two  ships  had 
drawn  apart,  and  while  the  whole  company  was 
gathered  in  the  bow  to  see  the  last  of  their  com- 
panion vessel,  Andrew  had  slipped  below  to  hide 
in  some  better  place  than  on  the  wet,  open  deck 
of  the  Mayflower.  A  footstep  in  the  passage  had 
alarmed  him  so  that  he  had  dashed  into  the  main 
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cabin  and  crawled  behind  a  beam,  for  want  of  a 
better  refuge.  Here  he  still  lurked,  cramped,  ach- 
ing, and  hungry,  wondering  how  soon  the  lantern 
or  the  ball  of  yarn  would  be  the  means  of  betray- 
ing him. 

Just  as  he  felt  sure  that  Granny  Fletcher's 
sharp  eye  must  have  caught  sight  of  his  protruding 
elbow,  there  came  a  diversion  in  the  sound  of 
scurrying  feet  on  the  companionway  and  in  the 
headlong  entry  of  two  excited  girls,  one  of  about 
fourteen  years  old,  the  other  twelve. 

"Oh,  Father,"  cried  the  elder  one,  seizing  David 
Kritchell's  arm,  "one  of  the  sailors  just  helped  me 
to  climb  up  to  look  into  the  pen  where  the  sheep 
and  the  poultry  are,  and  what  do  you  think !  There 
is  a  little  new  lamb  amongst  them,  not  more 
than  a  day  old!" 

"Nay,  my  dear  Drusilla,"  her  father  remon- 
strated, "do  you  not  see  that  this  is  no  time  to 
speak  of  such  matters?  You  are  interrupting 
Master  Carver." 

"There  is  no  harm  wrought,"  John  Carver  said; 
"she  brings  good  news,  for  surely  it  promises  well 
that  our  flocks  should  already  begin  to  increase." 

"But  it  is  a — a  black  sheep,"  Drusilla  declared. 
"You  cannot  think  how  strange  it  looks  among 
the  white  ones!" 

"A  black  sheep?"  cried  Granny  Fletcher,  in 
shrill  consternation.  "There  is  a  sign  of  bad  luck, 
indeed !  It  is  enough  to  send  us  all  to  the  bottom. 
A  black  cat's  crossing  our  path  could  not  be  a 
worse  omen." 

"We  are  scarcely  in  danger  from  the  passing  of 
any  black  cats,"  William  Bradford  observed, 
with  twinkling  eyes.  "As  for  the  black  lamb,  it 
shall  be  your  very  own,  Mistress  Drusilla,  since  it 
was  you  who  brought  us  tidings  of  it.  I  think  this 
expedition  of  ours  is  too  earnest  and  weighty  an 
affair  to  be  brought  to  ruin  by  one  black  sheep." 

"Nay,  nay,  we  are  as  good  as  lost  already," 
wailed  the  granny,  so  voluble  in  her  lamenting 
that  John  Carver  was  forced  to  tell  her  sternly  to 
hold  her  peace. 

"Cobwebs  and  moonshine!"  exclaimed  Miles 
Standish,  filling  up  his  pipe,  "There  are  enough 
straight  swords  and  ready  muskets  in  this  com- 
pany to  drive  away  any  sort  of  bad  luck." 

Granny  Fletcher,  much  subdued,  got  up  to 
fetch  her  yarn,  which  still  rolled  back  and  forth 
at  the  far  end  of  the  cabin.  The  crouching  boy 
held  his  breath  as  it  moved  first  toward  him,  then 
away,  and  then,  with  a  sudden  plunge  of  the  ship, 
tumbled  directly  into  his  lap,  so  that  he  and  the 
old  woman  stooping  to  grasp  it  were  brought  face 
to  face.  The  poor  soul's  nerves  were  too  badly 
shaken  to  withstand  the  shock  of  seeing  that  un- 
expected, tar-streaked  countenance  so  close  to 
her  own. 


"The  bogy-man,  the  evil  one  himself  come  to 
destroy  us  all!"  she  screamed  in  such  terror  that 
all  in  the  cabin  rose  to  their  feet. 

"Come  forth,  whoever  is  there,"  commanded 
Bradford,  sternly. 

It  was  in  such  manner  that  Andrew  Newell, 
gentleman  adventurer  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  made 
his  appearance  as  a  member  of  the  company  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

There  followed  an  uproar  of  questions,  re- 
proaches, and  rebukes,  with  Granny  Fletcher's 
shrill  scolding  rising  high  above  all  the  rest,  until 
John  Carver  struck  his  hand  upon  the  table  for 
silence. 

"We  must  not  talk  of  what  the  boy  has  done, 
but  of  what  we  are  to  do  with  him,"  he  began. 
"He  is  amongst  us,  without  friends — " 

"And  without  money  to  pay  his  passage,  I  '11 
be  bound,"  observed  Peter  Perkins,  in  an  under- 
tone. "Look  at  his  coat;  look  at  his  dirty  face! 
This  is  no  company  for  waifs  and  ragamuffins. 
Born  to  die  on  the  gallows,  that  is  the  sort  he  is!" 

The  Pilgrims,  while  few  of  them  were  rich,  were 
nearly  all  of  that  thrifty  class  which  had  little 
patience  with  careless  poverty.  In  their  eyes, 
Andrew's  ragged  coat  was  less' to  be  forgiven  than 
his  uninvited  appearance  among  them. 

Drusilla  was  tugging  at  her  father's  elbow. 
"Think  how  much  he  wanted  to  come,  to  dare  all 
this  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  New  World,"  she 
whispered. 

"It  is  not  zeal  for  our  faith  that  has  led  him," 
said  Peter  Perkins,  overhearing  her,  "but  mere 
love  of  adventure." 

"And  is  love  of  adventure  so  wicked  a  thing?" 
questioned  Bradford,  his  deep,  quiet  voice  over- 
riding all  the  buzz  of  excited  talk.  "I  can  under- 
stand why  the  boy  wished  to  go  with  us  and  I  will 
be  responsible  for  him.  You  have,  many  of  you, 
brought  servants,  bound  to  you  to  repay  their 
passage  by  a  year  or  two  years  of  labor.  This  lad 
shall  be  bound  to  me  in  the  same  way  and  I  will 
stand  surety  for  him.  Do  you  agree?"  he  said  to 
Andrew;  "will  you  serve  me?" 

Did  he  agree!  Andrew  felt,  as  he  crossed  the 
cabin  to  his  supporter's  side,  that  he  would  die  for 
this  young  elder  who  stood  among  his  gray -haired 
seniors  and  gave  the  boy  the  only  friendly  smile 
in  all  that  hostile  company. 

"He  will  bring  us  ill  luck,"  he  heard  Granny 
Fletcher  whisper  to  her  neighbor.  "Is  not  one 
black  sheep  enough  for  our  voyage?" 

"Born  to  die  on  the  gallows,  I  know  the  look  of 
them,"  Peter  Perkins  returned,  wagging  his  head. 

Through  the  long  days  of  the  voyage  that  fol- 
lowed, those  two  seemed  like  watchful,  sharp- 
tongued  ghosts  that  haunted  Andrew's  footsteps. 
Whatever  went  amiss,  they  laid  the  blame  upon 
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him,  whatever  he  did  was  bound,  in  their  eyes,  to 
be  wrong. 

"There  are  always  scolds  in  every  company," 
Bradford  told  him  one  day,  when  the  reproaches 
of  his  two  enemies  seemed  past  bearing. 
"Whether  such  persons  wear  breeches  or  petti- 
coats, they  are  just  the  same,  and  real  men  must 
learn  to  close  their  ears  to  them." 

Day  by  day  Andrew  grew  to  admire  ever  more 
this  man  who  had  befriended  him.  Bradford's 
kindliness,  his  good  sense,  and  the  steady  burning 
of  the  fire  of  his  enthusiasm  made  him  stand  out 
from  all  the  rest,  since  amid  the  depression  and 
the  deadly  weariness  of  the  long  voyage  he  was 
ever  cheerful,  confident,  and  certain  of  their 
success. 

"I  was  only  of  your  age  when  I  first  joined  the 
company  of  the  dissenters,  myself,"  he  told  An- 
drew once,  "and  I  looked  with  all  a  boy's  wonder 
on  the  ups  and  downs,  the  bickerings  and  com- 
plaints, the  discouragements  of  their  venture  in 
establishing  a  church  and  in  making  their  pil- 
grimage to  Holland.  But  now  I  can  see  that  it 
was  mere  human  nature,  and  that  there  is  real 
patience  and  courage  in  the  heart  of  every  one 
of  them." 

Hostility  toward  Andrew  abated  somewhat 
during  the  voyage,  although,  to  the  end,  Brad- 
ford, Carver,  David  Kritchell,  and  his  two  daugh- 
ters were  the  only  ones  who  treated  him  with  any 
real  kindness.  And  that  voyage,  even  as  Bradford 
was  always  prophesying,  came  to  an  end  suddenly 
just  when  they  were  beginning  to  feel  that  life  on 
the  high  seas  must  last  forever.  Andrew  and 
Drusilla  had  come  on  deck  before  the  others  one 
chill,  early  morning  in  November,  a  morning  of 
light  winds  from  the  west,  with  the  wide  sea  still 
stretching  endlessly  all  about  them.  Then,  "Oh, 
Andrew!"  "Oh,  Mistress  Drusilla!"  each  cried  to 
the  other  in  the  same  breath,  for  each  had  per- 
ceived the  same  thing.  The  sharp  odor  of  salt 
spray,  the  sting  of  the  sea  wind,  had  altered 
strangely;  there  came  instead  warm  puffs  of  air 
across  the  water,  while  a  line  like  a  dark  cloud 
stretched  along  the  horizon.  They  had  reached 
America  at  last ! 

That  going  ashore — how  they  had  dreamed  of 
it,  and  how  unlike  it  was  to  what  they  had 
thought!  They  were  used  to  a  land  that  was 
green  through  most  of  the  winter,  so  that  they 
looked  with  dismay  at  the  brown,  bare  woods,  the 
unfamiliar,  somber  green  of  the  pines,  and  the 
line  of  rolling  hills  in  the  distance. 

They  coasted  along  the  shore  for  days,  finally 
choosing  an  abiding-place  merely  because  winter 
was  coming  close  and  some  decision  must  be 
made.  The  men  who  landed  first  reported  that 
there  was  high  open  ground,  a  cheerful,  chatter- 
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ing  stream  of  fresh  water,  and  a  good  prospect 
over  both  sea  and  land. 

"We  also  caught  sight  of  four  Indians  and  a 
dog,"  Captain  Standish  said,  "but  they  stayed  not 
for  our  coming  and  stopped  only  to  whistle  to  their 
beast  before  they  ran  away.  Yet  we  thought  we 
saw  them  later,  peeping  and  peering  among  the 
forest  trees." 

The  next  morning  they  came  ashore  all  to- 
gether, with  bags  and  bundles  and  precious  pos- 
sessions, with  the  swine  and  the  poultry  and  the 
bleating  sheep  from  the  pen  amidships.  Drusilla 
Kritchell  could  scarcely  be  separated  from  her  be- 
loved black  lamb,  but  Andrew,  who  was  to  go  in 
the  boat  with  such  of  the  livestock  as  could,  not 
swim,  promised  that  he  would  take  good  care  of  it. 

"And  a  fine  pair  they  will  make,  the  two  black 
sheep  of  ill  omen,"  remarked  Peter  Perkins,  who, 
amid  all  the  bustle  of  landing,  could  still  find 
time  for  a  bitter  word. 

"A  goodly  place,"  said  David  Kritchell,  cheer- 
ily, as  they  stood  on  the  beach,  surveying  their 
new  home  and  waiting  for  the  last  of  their  gear  to 
be  landed.  The  thin  sunshine  lay  upon  the  flat, 
wet  shore  and  the  chill  wind  seemed  to  search  out 
the  very  marrow  of  the  travelers'  bones.  The 
cries  of  the  gulls  circling  above  them  sounded 
harsh  and  lonely.  The  last  of  the  boats  grated 
its  keel  on  the  gravel  and  the  whole  company 
turned  their  faces  toward  the  hill.  Suddenly 
Granny  Fletcher,  half  hysterical,  threw  up  her 
hands  and  lifted  her  voice  in  a  long  wail. 

"We  will  perish  here  in  this  wilderness!"  she 
cried.  "God  meant  us  to  endure  our  persecutions 
in  patience  at  home  and  not  flee  from  them  to  a 
land  where  wild  beasts  and  savages  will  soon  make 
an  end  of  us.  What  will  we  eat?  Where  will  we 
lay  our  heads?   Oh,  England — England — !" 

Her  cry  died  away  in  choking  sobs,  while  the 
others  looked  at  one  another.  The  Mayflower 
rode  in  the  tideway,  her  sails,  wet  from  last  night's 
rain,  all  spread  to  dry,  white  and  shining  in  the 
sun.  The  very  wind  that  filled  them  blew  full  and 
fresh  toward  home.  Yet,  to  the  everlasting  honor 
of  the  Pilgrims  let  it  be  said,  no  other  face  betrayed 
hesitation  or  fear.  Whatever  was  in  their  hearts, 
men,  women,  and  children  all  took  up  their  bur- 
dens and  set  forth  up  the  hill. 

They  found  the  company  gathered  in  a  circle 
on  that  spot  where,  later,  the  meeting-house  was 
to  be. 

"Let  us  look  to  God  in  prayer,"  said  John 
Carver,  simply,  and  every  head  was  bowed.  The 
service  was  a  short  one,  but  at  the  end  of  it  the 
anxious  faces  had  relaxed,  the  women  smiled 
again,  and  even  Granny  Fletcher  dried  her  eyes. 
William  Bradford,  feeling  a  tug  at  his  coat,  turned 
about  quickly. 
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"It  is  not  true  that  there  is  naught  for  us  to 
eat,"  Andrew  told  him  in  an  excited  whisper.  "I 
was  digging,  just  for  play,  in  one  of  those  round 
mounds  of  earth — look,  there  are  a  dozen  of  them 
along  the  shore.  They  must  have  been  the  savage 
men's  treasure  -  houses, 
for  see  what  I  have 
found  within!" 

He  poured  into  Brad- 
ford's hand  a  stream  of 
something  red-yellow  like 
gold.  It  was  not  mere 
metal,  however,  but 
something  far  more  pre- 
cious, the  round,  ruddy 
kernels  of  Indian  corn. 

The  weeks  that  fol- 
lowed were  difficult  and 
full  of  toil,  while  there 
arose  slowly  upon  the  hill 
the  little  huts  built  of 
logs  and  chinked  with 
mud,  and  in  their  midst 
the  square  common  house 
that  was  meeting-house, 
arsenal,  and  granary  all 
in  one.  Winter  drew  in, 
food  supplies  ran  low, 
and  the  settlers  dipped 
deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  Indians'  corn. 

"We  will  pay  the  red 
men  for  it,  as  soon  as  we 
are  given  opportunity," 
the  elders  all  agreed;  but 
no  one  came  to  claim 
possession,  and  no  In- 
dians showed  their  faces 
where  the  white  men 
could  see. 

"I  would  it  were  so 
that  we  could  make  pay- 
ment to  somebody," 
Bradford  said  more  than 
once  to  Andrew,  yet  could 
offer  no  solution  of  the 
problem  of  how  it  was 
to  be  done.  None  of  the 
men  approved  of  taking 
what  was  not  theirs ;  but 

in  the  face  of  such  famine,  they  knew  it  was  folly 
to  leave  the  corn  untouched.  Andrew  did  not  heed 
their  talk  greatly,  for  he  was  busier  than  the  rest, 
being  one  of  the  few  who  had  any  skill  with  a 
fowling-piece  or  a  fish-line.  He  was  more  shabby 
and  ragged  than  ever,  with  clumsy  patches  of 
leather  sewed  where  his  coat  had  given  way,  and 
with  a  rude  cap  made  of  the  skin  of  a  fox.  Many 


nights,  however,  when  he  dropped  asleep  on  his 
bed  of  straw  beside  William  Bradford's,  he  would 
smile  to  himself  in  the  dark,  knowing  that  he  was 
happier  than  he  had  ever  been  before. 
And  then  came  the  sickness. 


INTO  THE  FOREST,  ALONE,  TO  FIND  THE  INDIANS?'  SHE  EXCLAIMED. 
'OH,  YOU  MUST  NOT!'  "     (SEE  NEXT  PAGE) 

One  of  the  elders,  Giles  Peabody,  was  stricken 
first.  He  sat  shivering  by  the  fire  before  the  com- 
mon house  at  evening,  he  was  burning  with  fever 
at  midnight,  and  before  sunrise  he  was  dead. 
Three  more  were  ill  on  the  day  that  he  was  buried, 
and  by  the  next  morning  there  were  a  dozen. 
Soon  in  every  family  there  was  some  one  dead, 
some  one  dying ;  while  fewer  and  fewer  were  left  to 
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go  from  house  to  house  to  care  for  the  sufferers. 
William  Bradford  labored  like  ten  men,  and 
taught  Andrew  to  be  nearly  as  useful  as  himself. 
Drusilla  Kritchell,  although  she  had  her  mother 
and  Granny  Fletcher  sick  in  her  own  house,  still 
managed  to  go  forth  ever)-  day,  with  all  the 
gravity  and  earnestness  of  a  grown  woman,  to 
nurse  and  scrub  and  care  for  motherless  children. 
She  met  Andrew  at  twilight  one  evening  as  both, 
almost  too  weary  to  set  one  foot  before  the  other, 
were  coming  down  the  hill  from  the  common  house. 

"My  mother  is  almost  well  again,"  she  told  the 
boy  as  he  took  her  basket,  "and  Granny  Fletcher 
is  mending,  too,  although  she  is  still  light-headed 
with  the  fever.  But  three  more  of  the  Peabody 
children  have  been  taken.  I  have  been  with  them 
the  whole  day." 

Andrew  followed  Drusilla  into  the  house  to  set 
down  her  basket  on  the  table,  and  there  discov- 
ered Granny  Fletcher  huddled  in  the  big  chair  by 
the  fireplace,  for  she  had  refused  to  stay  in  bed. 
She  was  alternately  muttering  to  herself  and 
babbling  aloud. 

"So  we  are  to  perish  after  all,"  she  was  say- 
ing. "A  blight  lies  heavy  upon  us.  Some  wrong 
we  must  have  done.  Was  it  because  we  took  food 
that  was  not  ours  and  never  repaid?  We  thought 
we  were  starving,  but  to  die  in  this  way  is  worse 
than  to  starve.  God  has  forgotten  us.  He  has 
hidden  his  face  from  us  because  of  our  sins." 

She  turned  and  saw  Andrew  standing  by  the 
door. 

"I  said  you  would  bring  us  ill  luck!"  she  cried. 
"It  was  you  who  broke  into  the  red  men's  store- 
house and  laid  hands  upon  what  was  not  ours." 
Her  voice  rose  high,  then  dropped  suddenly  al- 
most to  a  whisper.  "For  all  the  harm  and  mischief 
you  have  done,  I  forgive  you.  I  will  not  go  before 
the  Judgment  Seat  thinking  ill  of  any  man,  not 
even  such  as  you."  She  closed  her  eyes  and 
slipped  down  limply  in  the  chair,  while  Drusilla 
ran  to  aid  her. 

"Do  not  heed  what  she  says!"  the  girl  cried 
over  her  shoulder;  but  the  door  had  closed  and 
Andrew  was  gone. 

Inside  the  common  house  on  the  hill  a  row  of 
stricken  men  lay  on  the  straw;  but  some  were 
mending  and  none  were  dying,  so  that  William 
Bradford  had  leisure  to  come  forth  and  sit  down 
by  the  fire  that  burned  before  the  door.  Silently 
Andrew  came  through  the  dark  and  found  a  seat 
beside  him,  first  flinging  a  fresh  log  upon  the  blaze. 
Something  stirred  outside  the  circle  of  ruddy  light; 
then,  as  the  flames  leaped  from  the  fresh  fuel, 
there  was  revealed  an  ugly,  yellowish  dog  that 
sniffed  and  skulked  among  the  shadows.  Andrew 
whistled  to  him,  but  the  creature  gave  a  strange, 
uncouth  yelp  of  fear  and  ran  away  howling. 


"That  is  no  dog  of  ours,"  the  boy  observed 
wonderingly;  "where  could  he  have  come  from?" 

"I  think  he  is  the  same  that  we  caught  sight  of 
in  those  days  when  we  first  landed,"  Bradford 
answered.  "He  was  with  four  Indians,  the  only 
ones  we  ever  saw. ' ' 

"It  is  a  strange  thing  that  they  never  came  near 
us  again,"  Andrew  said. 

Bradford  did  not  reply  at  once,  so  that  the  two 
sat  in  silence  for  a  little.  When  the  older  man  did 
speak  at  last,  his  voice  sounded  broken,  weary, 
and  listless. 

"No,  not  strange,"  he  remarked  slowly.  "The 
Indians  fear  us  and  they  know  how  to  hide  in  the 
forest  like  foxes.  Do  you  ever  think  that  there 
may  be  those  whose  eyes  are  always  watching  us, 
knowing  how  we  are  stricken,  counting  the  dead 
and  waiting — waiting  until  we  are  so  few  that  they 
no  longer  feel  afraid?  That  dog  has  waxed  very 
bold.  It  may  be  that  his  masters  are  waxing  bold 
also." 

"We  have  buried  the  dead  by  night  and  leveled 
the  graves  so  that  no  one  could  count  them," 
declared  Andrew,  huskily;  "and  we  are  not  quite 
all  gone  yet." 

"No,"  said  Bradford,  "but  we  are  growing 
perilously  few."  He  was  silent  again  and  seemed 
to  go  on  with  difficulty.  "I  would  that  we  had 
ever  been  able  to  offer  payment  for  that  corn  we 
used.  I  have  measured  all  that  we  were  forced  to 
take  and  have  set  a  sum  of  money  against  it  to  be 
ready  if  the  chance  for  paying  should  ever  come. 
Perhaps  you  had  better  know  that  it  lies  in  a  bag 
in  my  chest,  so  that  if — if  I  should  be — " 

"Master — Master  Bradford,"  cried  Andrew,  in 
agony.  He  touched  the  other's  hand  and  found 
it  burning  hot,  and  saw  at  last,  by  a  sudden  flar- 
ing of  the  fire,  that  Bradford's  face  was  flushed 
and  his  eyes  glittering  with  fever. 

"Help  me  to  go  inside,  boy,"  he  said.  "I  have 
been  trying  to  rise  these  last  ten  minutes  and  have 
not  had  the  strength.  It  is  nothing — nothing,  but 
I  think  I  will  go  within  and  lie  down  beside  the 
others." 

Half  an  hour  later,  Drusilla  Kritchell  was  sum- 
moned from  the  kitchen  by  an  unsteady  tap  on  the 
outer  door.   Andrew  Newell  stood  upon  the  step. 

"I  must  ask  a  boon  of  you,  since  there  is  no  one 
else  to  whom  I  may  turn,"  he  said  abruptly. 
"Can  you  prepare  me  food  to  carry  on  a  journey? 
I  am  going  into  the  forest  to  find  some  one  whom  I 
may  pay  for  the  grain  we  have  taken." 

"Into  the  forest,  alone,  to  find  the  Indians?" 
she  exclaimed.  "Oh,  you  must  not.  It  is  certain 
death!" 

She  looked  him  up  and  down  in  the  light  of  her 
candle  and  added  bluntly:  "You  are  not  even 
properly  clad ;  your  coat  is  so  worn  and  thin  that 


you  will  perish  with  the  cold.  The  sickness  will 
fall  upon  you  all  alone  in  the  wilderness." 

"It  does  not  matter,"  he  responded  indiffer- 
ently. "Go  I  must,  and  if  I  do  not  succeed,  I  will 
never  come  back.  Will  you  ask  your  father,  Mis- 
tress Drusilla,  to  tend  my  master  when  I  am  gone? 
He  is  stricken  with  the  dire  sickness,  too.  ^  I  will 
come  at  sunrise  to  fetch  anything  you  can  give  me 
to  carry  on  my  way." 

He  closed  the  door  sharply  and  vanished  into 
the  dark. 

The  sun  was  just  coming  up  through  the  winter 
fog,  a  round  red  ball  like  a  midsummer  moon, 
when  Andrew  set  forth  next  morning,  the  little 
bag  of  money  safe  beneath  his  coat,  the  scant 
bundle  of  Drusilla's  provisions  under  his  arm.  A 
great,  long-legged  shadow  strutted  before  him, 
seeming  to  mock  at  him  and  his  fantastic  errand. 
To  come  face  to  face  with  the  lurking  Indians,  to 
explain  that  the  white  men  had  used  their  corn 
and  wished  to  repay  them,  surely  it  was  impossible. 
Yet  Andrew  shook  his  head  doggedly  and  repeated 
almost  aloud,  "If  I  do  not  succeed,  I  will  never 
come  back."  His  devotion  to  William  Bradford 
and  the  terrible  thought  of  what  the  sickness 
might  have  wrought  before  his  return  dragged  at 
his  heart,  but  he  turned  his  mind  resolutely  from 
such  thoughts  and  trudged  steadily  on. 

There  was  something  about  his  appearance  that 
was  not  quite  as  usual.  Even  the  grotesque 
shadow  ahead  of  him  showed  it,  in  that  absence 
of  fluttering  rags  and  gaping  elbows  that  had 
formerly  marked  his  attire.  He  had  a  new  coat, 
a  warm  substantial  one,  that  bade  defiance  to  all 
the  chill  morning  winds  that  could  blow. 

Granny  Fletcher,  when  she  saw  him  in  the  door- 
way receiving  his  bundle  of  food  from  Drusilla, 
had  noticed  that  something  was  changed.  Her 
fever  had  abated  a  little,  nor  had  it  ever  been 
great  enough  to  quench  her  curiosity. 

"See  the  lad  with  a  whole  coat  to  his  back  at 
last!"  she  exclaimed.  "And  what  a  strange  color 
it  is — rusty  black!  Verily,  it  might  be  the  coat  of 
your  black  sheep." 

Drusilla  flushed,  said  farewell  hastily,  and  closed 
the  door. 

"You  should  not  talk;  it  will  bring  the  shaking 
fits  upon  you  again,"  she  said  sternly  as  she  ad- 
justed the  pillow  in  the  big  chair. 

"You  need  not  have  been  so  quick  in  closing  the 
door,"  complained  the  old  woman;  "I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  was  in  no  proper  way  that  the  boy 
came  by  that  coat.  Mercy,  child,  how  heavy- 
eyed  you  look  this  morning !  One  would  think  you 
had  not  slept.    But  that  coat,  I  wonder  now — " 

Drusilla  betook  herself  to  another  room,  not 
waiting  to  hear  more.  The  secret  of  Andrew's  new 
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coat  was  no  mystery  to  her,  nor  to  her  younger 
sister,  sleeping  profoundly  upstairs  after  a  night 
of  intense  industry.  There  was  another  who 
shared  the  secret  also,  a  half-grown  sheep,  bedded 
tenderly  in  the  straw  of  the  shed,  shivering  and 
indignant  at  being  robbed  of  its  fleece  in  the  dead 
of  winter. 

There  had  long  been  a  story  in  Drusilla's  fam- 
ily that  two  sisters,  one  of  them  her  great-grand- 
mother, had,  when  their  father  was  called  away 
to  the  wars,  sheared  one  of  their  sheep,  spun  and 
woven  the  wool,  and  made  him  a  coat  all  between 
sunset  and  sunrise.  Drusilla's  spinning-wheel  and 
loom  had  come  with  her  across  the  sea  and  stood 
in  the  corner  of  the  room  where  she  and  her  sister 
slept.  There  they  had  both  toiled  all  night,  as 
quickly  and  skilfully  as  had  that  great-grand- 
mother of  earlier  fame. 

"It  is  a  strange  color  for  a  coat,  but  we  had  no 
time  to  dye  it,"  Drusilla  apologized,  when  she 
gave  it  to  Andrew  and  bade  him  put  it  on.  He,  in 
turn,  was  quite  overcome  with  surprise  and  grati- 
tude and  could  hardly  form  a  word  of  stammering 
thanks. 

A  light  snow  had  fallen  during  the  night,  show- 
ing, as  he  came  into  the  forest,  the  lace-like  pat- 
tern of  squirrel-  and  rabbit-tracks,  and  even  the 
deep  footprints  here  and  there  of  larger  game. 
Andrew  scanned  the  ground  eagerly  for  the  marks 
of  moccasined  feet,  yet  knew  that  there  was  little 
chance  of  any  Indian  leaving  a  trail  so  plain. 
For  want  of  any  real  direction  in  which  to  go,  he 
followed  a  little  stream  in  whose  lower  waters  he 
had  been  used  to  fish  for  trout  and  whose  babbling 
voice  seemed  to  speak  to  him  with  cheery  friendli- 
ness as  it  led  him  farther  and  farther  into  un- 
known country. 

He  ate  frugally  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  then 
tramped  steadily  on  until  dark.  It  was  growing 
very  cold  when  he  stopped  at  last,  built  himself  a 
rough  shelter  of  boughs  under  an  overhanging 
rock,  struck  a  fire  with  his  flint  and  steel,  and 
kindled  a  cheerful  blaze.  But  how  small  the  fire 
looked  in  the  wide,  silent  emptiness  of  the  forest! 
The  rock  threw  back  the  heat  of  the  flame,  mak- 
ing a  warm  nook  where  he  curled  up  and  slept 
comfortably  until  morning.  Once  or  twice  in  the 
night  he  got  up  to  replenish  the  fire  and  to  listen 
to  the  unfamiliar  night  sounds  of  the  wood,  but  he 
was,  each  time,  too  weary  to  keep  long  awake. 

When  he  arose  next  morning  it  was  colder  than 
ever;  his  breath  went  up  like  smoke  in  the  keen 
air,  and  the  little  brook  was  frozen  solid,  its 
friendly  voice  silent  at  last. 

This  second  day's  journey  into  the  wilderness 
seemed  to  have  brought  him  into  a  new  land. 
The  hills  were  higher;  the  great  boulders  towered 
above  his  head;  the  way  was  so  broken  that  he 
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had  much  difficulty  in  making  progress  at  all.  He 
still  clung  to  the  familiar  stream  as  a  guide,  al- 
though it  had  shrunk  now  to  a  tiny  thread,  just 
a  gleam  of  ice  here  and  there  under  the  slippery 
stones  and  snow-wreathed  underbrush.  Night 
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found  him  weary  and  spent  and  utterly  disheart- 
ened. Jn  all  this  long  journey  he  had  not  yet  seen 
a  sign  of  any  human  being. 

With  the  greatest  difficulty,  he  cut  enough 
boughs  for  a  rude  tent,  and  got  together  a  supply 
of  firewood  sufficient  for  the  night.  The  fuel  was 
wet,  his  fingers  were  stiff  with  cold,  so  that  it  was 
a  long  time  before  he  could  strike  a  spark  and  per- 
suade the  uncertain  flame  to  creep  along  the 
leaves  and  set  fire  to  the  wood.   Since  he  had  not 
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delayed  his  journey  to  hunt  or  fish  by  the  way, 
his  food  was  almost  gone.  His  strength  was  al- 
most gone  also,  as  he  realized  when  he  got  up  from 
beside  the  fire  and  crawled  into  his  shelter.  He 
would  not  be  able  to  journey  much  farther,  yet  it 
was  his  steady  purpose 
still  to  go  forward.  Al- 
most in  the  act  of  nest- 
ling down  among  the  pine 
branches,  he  fell  asleep. 

A  troubled  dream 
aroused  him  many  hours 
later.  Vaguely  he  was 
conscious  that  he  must 
get  up  and  mend  the,  fire 
or  it  would  die  out  and 
leave  him  to  freeze.  It 
took  him  some  minutes 
to  summon  enough  reso- 
lution, but  at  last,  with 
a  great  effort,  he  stirred, 
crawled  out  of  his  refuge, 
came  forth  into  the  light, 
and  then  shrank  back 
again  with  a  gasp  of 
overwhelming  astonish- 
ment. For  there,  stand- 
ing beside  the  glowing 
coals,  motionless  as  a 
statue,  silent  as  the  still 
forest  itself,  was  a  gigan- 
tic Indian. 

For  a  moment  there 
was  no  move  made,  no 
word  spoken,  as  Andrew 
crouched  staring  at  the 
stranger,  at  the  hawk- 
like face,  at  the  firelight 
shining  on  the  dull  red 
of  his  naked  arms  and 
inees,  at  his  misshapen 
shadow  that  danced  on 
the  snow  behind  him. 
Then  at  last  the  other, 
without  moving  his  head 
or  changing  his  expres- 
sion, spoke  quietly. 
"You  welcome — here," 
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he  said  in  slow,  broken  English. 

Later,  Andrew  was  to  learn  that  many  of  the 
red  men  had  learned  English  from  the  British 
sailors  that  manned  the  fishing-boats  coasting 
along  the  New  England  shore,  and  that  this  man 
had  even  made  a  voyage  with  one  of  them.  At 
that  moment,  however,  it  seemed  to  the  boy 
nothing  other  than  a  miracle  that  here,  in  this  far, 
silent  wilderness,  he  should  hear  his  own  tongue 
spoken. 
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The  Indian  drew  out,  from  somewhere  in  the 
folds  of  his  scanty  garments,  a  slice  of  dried  meat 
and  set  it  to  broil  before  the  fire.  Andrew  sniffed 
wistfully  at  the  delicious  odor  of  its  cooking,  but 
when  the  red  man  silently  offered  it  to  him,  he 
shook  his  head,  so  firm  was  his  determination 
that  no  Indian  should  know  how  near  the  white 
men  were  to  starvation.  The  man  merely  nodded 
quietly  at  his  refusal,  brought  out  more  meat  and 
some  dried  fish,  and  put  the  whole  before  the  fire. 
He  looked  so  long  and  steadily  at  the  boy  that 
Andrew  felt  no  detail  of  thin  cheeks  and  hollow 
eyes  was  escaping  that  keen  stare.  Then  the 
piercing  glance  moved  onward  to  where  the  re- 
mainsof  Drusilla's  provisions  lay  upon  the  ground, 
a  few  broken  crusts  of  bread  and  a  bit  of  cheese. 
The  stranger  made  no  comment,  but  very  care- 
fully completed  his  cooking,  spread  the  feast  upon 
a  piece  of  bark  and  pushed  it  toward  Andrew. 
With  one  lean  red  hand  he  made  a  gesture  in  the 
direction  of  the  settlement. 

"All  hungry — starving;  we  know.  Dying — we 
know  that  too,"  he  said. 

"You — you  have  seen,"  faltered  Andrew, 
thrown  out  of  his  reserve  by  this  sudden  state- 
ment. 

"You  bury  dead  by  night,"  the  man  nodded 
slowly;  "you  smooth  graves,  we  count  graves — 
morning."  He  thrust  the  food  forward  again  and 
said  peremptorily,  "Eat." 

And  eat  Andrew  did,  since  there  was  no  use 
for  further  pretense.  There  was  a  little  talk  be- 
tween them  as  his  strange  visitor  plied  him  with 
food,  but  it  was  not  until  the  ravenous  meal  was 
ended  and  the  boy  had  pushed  away  his  bark 
plate  that  he  made  any  attempt  to  speak  of  the 
errand  for  which  he  had  come  such  a  long  and 
weary  way. 

"There  was  some  corn  left  buried  near  the  shore 
where  we  landed,"  he  began.  "We  used  it  and  we 
wish  to  make  payment.  See,  I  have  here  the 
proper  sum  of  money." 

He  brought  out  from  under  his  coat  William 
Bradford's  bag  of  coins. 

But  the  Indian  shook  his  head. 

"The  corn  not  mine,"  he  said. 

"Then  to  whom  did  it  belong?  Where  are  the 
men  who  left  it  there?" 

"All  dead,"  the  other  answered.  "The  great 
sickness — it  took  them  all  away.  Only  one  left. 
He  live  with  our  tribe." 

"Then  take  the  money  to  him,"  begged  Andrew. 
"We  counted  carefully  and  wish  to  pay  for  every 
measure.  Look,  it  is  all  here;  will  you  take  him 
what  should  be  his?" 

He  poured  the  contents  of  the  bag  into  the  In- 
dian's unresponsive  hand,  a  heap  of  silver  and 
copper  coins,  with  a  few  of  gold.  The  man  turned 


them  over  with  little  interest,  letting  some  of  them 
drop  and  disappear  in  the  snow  and  the  ashes. 
His  eyes  brightened,  however,when  he  saw  among 
them  a  big  copper  penny-piece  that  was  new 
enough  to  shine  a  little  still  and  to  wink  in  the 
firelight  with  a  pleasant  glow.  Andrew,  seeing 
what  attracted  him,  gathered  up  such  of  the  fallen 
coins  as  he  could  find  and  polished  them  on  the 
rough  sleeve  of  his  coat.  Then  he  fetched  a  hand- 
ful of  sand  from  the  tiny  bank  that  he  had  noticed 
beside  the  stream  and  scoured  the  money  until  the 
silver  gleamed  and  the  copper  glowed  and  burned 
in  the  red  light  of  the  flame.  The  gold  did  not 
reflect  the  fire  and  was  only  dulled  by  the  scrap- 
ing with  sand  so  that,  in  the  end,  the  Indian  cast 
it  aside  as  he  received  the  rest  of  the  money 
eagerly. 

"He  shall  have  it  all,  that  Tisquantum — he  is 
last  of  tribe,  and  maybe  some  day  I  bring  him  to 
you  and  he  show  you  how  to  plant  the  corn  for 
nex'  year.    You  would  not  harm  him." 

"I  will  swear  it,"  Andrew  answered.  "Does  he 
really  fear  the  white  men?" 

"All  of  us  fear  you.    Surely  you  mus'  know  it." 

"We  have  some  brave  men  amongst  us,"  An- 
drew said,  "and  a  soldier  who  is  a  famous  fighter 
to  be  our  leader." 

"Ugh,  you  mean  round  small  man  in  red  coat 
who  go  tramping  through  forest,  musket  on  shoul- 
der, breaking  through  the  bushes  and  making- 
much  noise  as  giant  moose.  We  could  slay  him 
many  times  with  arrows;  he  mus'  have  known  it, 
yet  he  not  afraid.  No,  it  is  not  this  man,  nor  all 
your  fighting  men  we  fear." 

"What  is  it,  then?"  Andrew  asked,  much 
puzzled. 

Half  by  signs,  half  in  his  imperfect  English,  the 
Indian  sought  to  explain.  And  so  vivid  were  his 
gestures,  so  potent  his  few  words,  that  finally 
Andrew  began  to  understand. 

It  was  the  strange  spirit  of  the  English  that 
the  Indians  did  not  comprehend.  When  the  red 
men  were  hungry,  when  sickness  came  upon  them, 
even  when  they  were  weary  of  the  spot  where 
they  dwelt,  they  gathered  up  their  goods  and 
moved  to  some  new  camping-place.  When  the 
plague  first  fell  upon  the  tribe  that  dwelt  where 
the  white  men  did  now,  they  broke  and  scattered, 
carrying  the  same  death  to  all  who  were  near. 
Their  people  died  in  numbers  past  any  counting; 
yet  even  now  they  were  many  more  than  the  new- 
comers. But  with  the  white  man  it  was  not  the 
same.  The  men  had  died,  and  the  women,  but 
they  did  not  run  away.  They  went  on  with  their 
daily  tasks,  although  they  were  fewer  and  fewer. 
The  Indians  thought  that  the  courage  of  those 
who  were  gone  must  pass  into  the  hearts  of  those 
who  still  lived,  and  even  though  so  many  should 
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perish  that  there  was  but  one  left,  they  would 
still  fear  him,  since  he  would  have  the  strength  of 
all. 

Very  slowly  Andrew  turned  this  strange  idea 
over  and  over  in  his  mind. 

"And  we  wonder  at  you,  in  our  turn,"  the  boy 
replied  at  last;  "how  you  can  find  food  and  live  in 
plenty  in  what  seems  to  us  a  cruel  and  barren 
wilderness.    If  we  could  learn  to  be  friends,  white 
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hand,  and  with  the  dawn  breaking  behind  the 
dark  pines. 

He  made  his  way  homeward  more  easily  than 
he  had  come,  for  he  knew  the  country  now  and 
could  follow  the  stream  without  so  much  picking 
and  choosing  of  the  way.  Although  he  was  free 
from  one  anxiety,  there  was  still  a  heavy  burden 
upon  his  heart,  for  he  could  not  put  from  him  the 
remembrance  of  William  Bradford— the  man  who 
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men  and  red  men,  how  we  could  help  each  other  in 
many  things!" 

_  So  they  made  their  compact  of  peace  and  friend- 
liness there  by  the  fire  in  the  heart  of  the  frozen 
wilderness,  with  the  blue  wood-smoke  drifting 
above  their  heads  and  floating  away  over  the 
tree-tops.  Afterward,  when  the  Indian  said  that 
they  should  sleep  for  a  little  to  prepare  for  their 
next  day's  journey,  they  lay  down  side  by  side  in 
the  warm  glow  of  the  blaze;  and  since  Andrew 
had  traveled  far,  had  eaten  fully,  and  was  quite 
worn  out,  he  fell  quickly  asleep.  He  awoke,  much 
later,  with  a  start,  to  find  himself  alone,  with  the 
newly  replenished  fire  crackling  beside  him,  with 
a  package  of  deer's  meat  and  corn  laid  close  to  his 


had  his  whole-souled  devotion, — of  how  he  had 
sat  shivering  by  the  fire  with  the  shadow  of  the 
dreadful  sickness  already  upon  him.  He  hurried 
faster  and  faster,  feeling  that  the  dense  wood 
hemmed  him  in  and  held  him  back— that  he 
would  never  reach  his  journey's  end  and  hear 
tidings  of  his  master. 

He  was  free  of  the  forest  at  last  and  hastening 
across  the  stump-dotted  slope  to  the  huddle  of 
cabins  beside  the  stream.  How  few  they  looked! 
He  had  almost  forgotten  what  a  tiny  handful  of 
dwellings  the  settlement  was.  He  was  panting  as 
he  ran  down  the  worn  path,  dashed  through  the 
empty  street,  and  thundered  at  the  door  of  the 
common  house.    It  was  growing  dark;  there  was 
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no  light  within  nor  any  voice  to  answer  his  impa- 
tient knock.  Trembling,  hesitating  in  dread  of 
what  he  might  find,  he  opened  the  door  and 
stepped  over  the  threshold.  Five  men  had  lain 
on  the  straw  the  night  of  his  departure;  there  was 
only  one  now.  At  the  sound  of  his  footstep,  this 
one  stirred  as  though  roused  from  sleep,  turned 
his  head  and  spoke.    It  was  William  Bradford. 

"Four  days  you  were  gone,"  Bradford  said  at 
last,  after  he  had  heard  the  hurried  substance  of 
Andrew's  adventures.  "Much  can  happen  in 
such  a  place  as  this  in  four  days.  Enoch  Fullerton 
and  old  Phineas  Hall  have  gone  from  us,  but  the 
others  who  were  suffering  here  have  got  well  and 
gone  about  their  business.  And  as  for  me,  four 
days  were  enough  for  the  coming  of  the  fever  and 
its  burning  out,  so  that  I  shall  soon  be  a  whole 
man  again.  Now  tell  me  that  strange  tale  all  over 
again;  I  must  have  not  heard  aright,  for  surely 
what  you  say  is  past  belief." 

Andrew  went  over  his  story,  repeating  every 
word  of  his  talk  in  the  forest  with  the  Indian. 

"They  know  more  about  us  than  we  dreamed 
possible,"  he  said,  "but  we  need  no  longer  fear 
them.  And  they  think,  poor  blind  savages,  that, 
as  we  grow  fewer,  the  spirit  of  those  who  have 
passed  still  dwells  in  those  who  remain." 

There  was  a  little  pause,  for  Bradford,  like 
Andrew,  must  consider  this  new  idea  carefully^ 

"Not  so  blind,"  he  said  finally;  "savages  and 
heathen,  yet  not  so  blind.  Do  you  never  think 
that  the  spirit  of  this  adventure  lies  not  in  the 
elders,  the  older  men  like  me,  but  in  the  young 
men,  the  youths  and  children— in  you?_  We  shall 
soon  be  gone,  for  age  passes  quickly;  it  is  youth 
that  must  take  up  our  purpose;  it  is  on  youth  that 
the  weight  of  it  all  depends.  Even  this  errand  of 
yours,  without  youth  it  would  never  have  been 
accomplished ;  we  should  have  gone  on  wasting  our 
days  in  doubt  and  dread,  fearing  to  turn  our  hands 
to  the  real  conquering  of  the  wilderness." 


The  door  opened  in  the  twilight  and  several 
men  came  in,  John  Carver  and  three  of  the  elders. 
Bradford  raised  his  voice  that  they  might  hear. 

"This  lad  has  succeeded  in  that  madcap  expe- 
dition from  which  we  have  all  been  saying  that  he 
would  never  come  back.  He  has  made  good  our 
debt  to  the  Indians  and  has  brought  back  good 
tidings  and  such  an  understanding  of  the  red  men 
as  we  could  never  have  gained  for  ourselves. 
After  this  service  he  shall  no  longer  be  my  bound 
servant,  but  a  citizen  of  this  community.  Andrew 
Newell,  whom  we  were  calling  a  foolhardy  boy, 
has  shown  himself  to  be  a  man." 

Thereafter  it  was  necessary  for  Andrew  to  sit 
down  upon  the  straw  again  and  tell  the  whole 
story  once  more,  that  John  Carver  and  the  elders 
might  marvel  anew  at  his  tale.  It  was  not  until 
an  hour  later  that  he  was  suffered  at  last  to  pass 
out  of  the  building  and  go  down  the  little  street 
to  carry  his  news  and  his  thanks  to  Drusilla 
Kritchell.  The  air  was  soft  after  the  long  days  of 
cold;  there  was  promise  in  it  that  this  harsh  coun- 
try's climate  held  spring  as  well  as  winter. 

Granny  Fletcher,  who  was  well  enough  now^  to 
limp  out  to  the  doorstep,  was  sitting  on  the  wide 
stone,  wrapped  in  Drusilla's  cloak,  while  Peter 
Perkins,  coming  up  the  path,  had  just  stopped  to 
speak  to  her.  Tidings  of  what  Andrew  had  done 
seemed  to  have  run  before  him,  for  Peter  Perkins 
took  off  his  broad  hat  and  greeted  him  with  a 
"Good  even  to  you,  sir." 

"What  is  that?"  Andrew  heard  in  a  shrill  whis- 
per from  the  old  woman,  who  had  evidently  not 
yet  learned  the  news;  "do  you  call  that  wicked 
lad  'sir,'  and  take  off  your  hat  to  him?" 

"We  may  have  been  mistaken  in  him  after  all," 
Peter  Perkins  returned,  in  a  whisper  just  as  audi- 
ble; "and  it  is  as  well  to  show  respect  to  one  who  is 
now  a  citizen  of  our  colony  and  who  wears  a  good 
coat  upon  his  back.  It  is  little  one  can  tell  of  what 
the  future  holds!" 


A  GOODLY  HERITAGE 


We  thank  ye,  Pilgrim  Fathers — 
For  unchecked  right  to  worship  God, 
For  every  inch  of  hard-won  sod, 
For  lavish  nature's  untapped  wealth, 
For  scorn  of  death  and  pride  of  health, 
For  hardy  frames  and  sinews  strong, 
For  blood  that  boils  at  sight  of  wrong, 
For  minds  that  cleave  to  truth  and  right, 
For  love  of  peace,  but  will  to  fight, 
For  our  young  country's  stainless  page — 
It  is  a  goodly  heritage! 

Mildred  Wasson. 


BOY  HUNTERS  IN  DEMERARA 


By  GEORGE  INNESS  HARTLEY 


CHAPTER  XX 

THE  FINDING  OF  PAUL 

When  Jack  at  last  quieted  his  excitable  brother 
and  obtained  his  story,  he  decided  to  return  to 
camp  at  once. 

"Evidently  Paul  has  wandered  off  the  trail," 
he  said,  "and  is  camping  somewhere  waiting  for 
us  to  find  him — or  it  's  possible  he  may  have  re- 
turned since  we  left.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
get  W  a'na  back  safely,  and  then,  if  your  chum 's 
not  there,  to  organize  another  search.  " 

Following  this  advice,  they  constructed  a  litter 
of  saplings  and  without  much  trouble  carried 
Wa'na  to  the  creek.  Paul,  of  course,  was  not  there 
and  they  immediately  prepared  for  a  prolonged 
trip  into  the  forest. 

"It  may  be  a  week  before  we  find  him,"  Jack 
stated  in  explanation. 

"And  I  positively  won't  come  back  without 
him,"  added  Fred.  His  brother,  being  of  the  same 
mind,  nodded  agreement. 

Each  tied  a  blanket  to  his  back,  and,  with 
Walee,  set  out.  Word  was  left  for  Jim,  the  re- 
maining Indian,  to  strike  northward  when  he 
returned  to  camp. 

The  search-party  retraced  their  way  over  the 
old  trail  to  the  rugged  country  where  the  track 
took  on  its  serpentine  course. 

"How  far  does  it  run  like  this,  Fred?"  Jack  in- 
quired of  his  brother. 

"About  two  miles  to  a  spot  where  we  saw  some 
cocks  of  the  rock.  But  it  can't  be  more  than  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  where  we  shot  the  jaguar.  I 
remember  we  had  just  passed  the  dancing-stone 
when  we  saw  the  cat." 

"Then  probably  it  was  somewhere  along  here 
that  he  missed  it.   What  do  you  think,  Walee?" 

The  Indian  agreed  that  "Marster  Fat  lose  trail 
here." 

A  few  minutes  later  he  paused  to  point  at  some 
crushed  shrubs  twenty  yards  or  so  to  the  north  of 
the  trail.  Hurrying  toward  these,  they  discov- 
ered that  the  green  stalks  had  been  bent  down  by 
the  passage  of  some  heavy  body.  The  Indian  was 
certain  they  had  been  trampled  by  Paul,  and 
presently  proved  his  assertion  by  finding  foot- 
prints which  led  directly  away  from  the  path. 

Paul  had  crossed  and  recrossed  it  several  times 
in  his  first  panic  at  getting  lost.  Fortunately,  the 
shrubs  had  been  overturned  in  his  last  great  flight 
to  the  canon  region.  A  trail,  as  plain  as  if  it 
had  been  conscientiously  marked,  lay  before  the 
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hunters;  the  bewildered  boy  had  rushed  blindly 
through  thickets  and  tangles,  leaving  a  path  of 
trampled  bushes  behind  him. 

In  time  they  came  to  the  rock  upon  which  he 
had  fallen,  and  continued  past  it.  But  in  a  few 
minutes  they  found  they  had  lost  the  trail,  and 
returned  to  the  slab  whose  scraped  lichens  were 
the  last  evident  sign  of  the  lost  boy.  By  this  time 
it  was  twilight  and  they  made  camp  for  the  night. 

The  next  morning  Wralee  discovered  a  spot 
where  Paul  had  climbed  the  walls  of  a  ravine  to 
take  his  bearings,  and,  as  this  was  west  of  the 
rock,  they  decided  that  he  had  turned  in  that 
direction.  At  the  end  of  several  hours  they  stum- 
bled on  his  first  camp. 

At  first  sight  of  the  primitive  shelter,  Fred  let 
out  a  whoop  and  raced  toward  it.  But  his  stout 
chum  was  not  to  be  found.  When  Milton  and 
the  Indian  arrived,  in  spite  of  their  disappoint- 
ment, the  former  drew  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"Well,  at  any  rate,  he  knows  how  to  take  care 
of  himself!"  he  ejaculated.  "Evidently  he  's  all 
right  and  has  moved  on  in  a  further  attempt  to 
extricate  himself.   Hullo!  We  have  visitors !" 

From  the  jungle  came  a  series  of  growls  and 
screams.  A  reddish  animal  with  a  body  like  a 
collie  dog,  but  with  short,  stumpy  legs  and  a 
broader  snout,  issued  from  the  undergrowth, 
followed  by  several  others,  and  advanced  toward 
them  at  a  run. 

The  Indian  bounded  for  the  rock  against  which 
the  shelter  was  built,  shouting:  "WTarracabra 
tigers !  Quick !"  and  was  followed  the  next  instant 
by  Fred  and  Jack,  who  leaped  just  in  time  to 
escape  the  attack  of  the  ugly  brutes. 

The  rock  on  which  they  stood  was  scarcely 
more  than  a  boulder,  ten  feet  high  and  with  a  flat 
top  only  four  feet  in  diameter.  On  three  sides  it 
dropped  almost  sheer  to  the  ground,  but,  on  the 
fourth,  sloped  more  gradually. 

Up  this  slanting  side  the  beasts  swarmed,  fully 
a  dozen  of  them,  with  muffled  grunts,  fierce  growls, 
and  strange,  piercing  screams.  Walee  killed  the 
first  as  it  reach  their  platform.  Jack  fired,  then 
Fred,  and  the  rock  was  swept  clear  of  the  hunting- 
dogs.  Hastily  loading,  all  three  let  drive  a  second 
time,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with  writhing 
forms.  The  remaining  beasts,  disheartened  by 
their  reception,  turned,  and  presently  the  be- 
leagured  party  could  hear  their  cries  grow  fainter 
as  they  fled. 

"Walee,  I  thought  these  'warracabra  tigers' 
were  all  a  myth,"  Jack  remarked.     "Of  course,  I 
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knew  the  dogs  existed,  but  have  always  taken  the 
stories  about  them  with  a  grain  of  salt." 

"Warracabra  tiger,  he  bad  animal,"  Walee  re- 
plied. "He  sometime  run  in  big  number,  and  then 
attack  everyt'ing  he  see  dat  good  to  eat." 

"We  've  had  a  demonstration  of  that,"  was  the 
dry  rejoinder.  "Were  you  ever  attacked  before, 
Walee?" 

"No;  me  no  see  warracabras  before,  but  hear 
tell  about  him.  Not  common  'round  here,  or 
Indian  no  travel  in  woods.  Me  t'ink  they  live 
single  and  hunt  toget'er,  oh,  very  seldom.  Don 't 
know."   The  Indian  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

Milton  was  inclined  to  agree  with  him  concern- 
ing the  packs.  If  the  hunting-dogs  were  accus- 
tomed to  travel  in  large  numbers,  they  would 
have  proved  a  greater  scourge  to  the  jungle  than 
all  its  other  inhabitants  combined;  but  this  was 
not  the  case.  A  few  stories  had  come  down  from 
the  interior  concerning  their  ravages,  but  these 
had  been  vague  and  unreliable.  If  the  packs  were 
common,  the  world  would  have  heard  more  about 
them. 

As  the  others  were  turning  to  leave,  Jack  spoke: 

"We 'd  better  skin  some  of  these  before  the  ants 
and  maggots  get  them.  They  're  too  rare  to 
science  to  let  them  be  wasted.  Each  of  us  can 
skin  one,  and  we  '11  mark  the  spot  so  we  can  return 
sometime  for  the  skeletons  of  the  others.  Paul 
can  wait  for  another  half-hour." 

Fred  demurred  at  first,  but,  realizing  the  value 
of  the  specimens,  fell  in  with  the  plan.  His  chum 
would  not  be  lost  any  more  in  thirty  minutes  than 
he  was  now. 

The  three  finest  hunting-dogs  were  slung  by 
their  hind  legs  to  convenient  saplings,  and  twenty 
minutes  later  the  job  was  completed.  Tying  the 
hides  into  a  bundle,  the  brothers  and  Walee  were 
ready  to  resume  their  search.  Before  starting, 
however,  they  ate  a  lunch  of  chocolate,  several 
cakes  of  which  Milton  had  insisted  they  carry  as 
reserve  rations. 

"We 'd  better  keep  going  west;  he  evidently  was 
traveling  in  that  direction,"  he  announced,  as 
they  were  about  to  leave.  "At  the  end  of  an  hour 
if  we  don't  run  across  any  signs,  we  '11  turn  in  a 
big  circle,  Walee  going  in  one  direction  and  Fred 
and  myself  in  the  other,  to  meet  back  here  at  this 
camp." 

As  had  happened  to  Paul,  an  hour  brought  them 
to  the  stream.  At  this  point  their  plans  were 
changed.  Fred  insisted  that  Paul  had  followed 
the  water,  and  the  others,  though  they  admitted 
the  logic  of  his  idea,  were  unwilling  to  travel  too 
far  in  one  direction  without  exploring  the  sur- 
rounding territory. 

"But  I  know  he  followed  this  brook,  thinking  it 
would  take  him  to  the  creek." 


"Well,  Fred,  you  can  remain  here  to  build  a 
camp  while  Walee  and  I  circle  back.  If  we  find 
any  trace  of  him,  I  '11  send  Walee  off  on  his  trail 
and  return  here  alone.  I 'm  inclined  to  agree  with 
you  that  he  went  down-stream,  but  we  can't 
afford  to  leave  any  stone  unturned.  If  we  don't 
find  him,  both  of  us  will  be  back  by  sundown." 

After  they  had  departed,  Fred  spent  half  an 
hour  erecting  a  shelter.  The  afternoon  was  still 
young  when  this  was  completed,  and  he  started 
out  on  a  little  exploring  expedition  of  his  own 
farther  down  the  brook.  He,  of  course,  was  in 
search  of  tracks  left  by  his  friend. 

A  few  hundred  yards  from  the  starting-point 
brought  him  to  the  object  he  sought.  There  they 
were,  indented  deep  in  the  mud,  close  to  the  bank 
where  Paul  had  evidently  slipped,  and  headed  in  the 
direction  he  had  been  certain  his  chum  had  taken. 

Uttering  a  shout  of  joy,  Fred  hurried  back  to 
the  improvised  shelter,  and,  tearing  a  leaf  from 
his  note-book,  dashed  off  a  message  to  his  brother. 
Then,  having  placed  it  in  a  prominent  place,  he 
set  out  alone  to  find  Paul. 

It  was  approaching  night  when  he  came  in  sight 
of  his  camp.  The  first  evidence  he  had  of  the 
close  presence  of  his  friend  was  a  smoldering  fire 
built  against  the  base  of  a  tree.  Plu  nging  forward , 
he  shouted  lustily: 

"Hello,  Fat!  What  do  you  mean  by  causing  all 
this  trouble?   Where  are  you?" 

There  came  no  answer.  Disappointed,  the  boy 
strode  up  to  the  fire.  Yes;  there  was  no  doubt  of 
it — this  was  Paul's  camp.  There  was  his  penknife 
sticking  into  the  tree  above  the  fire.  But  where 
was  Paul? 

Fred  sat  down  to  wait.  His  chum  would  be 
back  presently. 

The  minutes  passed  and  he  did  not  arrive. 
Suddenly  the  listener  heard  a  patter  in  the  bushes 
near  by,  and,  rising  expectantly,  prepared  to 
greet  Paul  with  open  arms.  Instead  of  rushing 
forward,  as  one  would  have  expected,  he  uttered 
a  startled  exclamation  and  bent  down  to  seize  his 
gun.   A  puma  was  standing  not  twenty  feet  away ! 

For  a  minute  the  great  cat  stared  in  amazement 
at  the  boy.  Curiosity,  coupled  with  the  scent  of 
meat,  had  led  it  to  approach  the  fire,  but  a 
human  being  had  been  farthest  from  its  thoughts. 
Its  curiosity  being  satisfied,  and  thoroughly 
frightened  by  the  sight  of  a  man,  it  whisked  about 
and  trotted  off  rather  hastily. 

Fred  was  human  and  a  boy.  The  presence  of 
the  tawny  beast  had  frightened  him,  but  when  it 
turned  to  flee,  mingled  with  relief  he  felt  a  thrill 
of  contempt.  Without  thinking  what  he  was 
doing,  he  raised  his  gun  and  fired.  The  huge  puma 
gave  a  snarl  and  sprang  into  the  air.  A  second 
shot  followed. 
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Paul  was  advancing  up-stream  a  hundred  yards 
from  his  camp,  -when  he  heard  the  two  shots. 
Hurriedly  dropping  his  load  of  dry  wood,  he  gave 
a  shout  and  rushed  forward.  When  he  reached 
the  fire  he  was  just  in  time  to  see  Fred  borne  down 
by  the  raging  puma. 

For  an  instant  he  stood  incapable  of  movement, 
transfixed  by  the  terrible  sight,  then  dashed  at 
the  struggling  pair.  The  boy  was  prostrate  be- 
neath the  wounded  cat,  which  crouched  upon  him 
with  its  teeth  apparently  buried  in  his  back. 
Placing  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  against  its  ear,  Paul 
fired.  The  puma  drew  a  sobbing  breath  and 
rolled  from  off  its  victim. 

Then,  to  his  chum's  utter  relief,  when  the 
weight  had  left  his  body  Fred  rose  to  his  knees 
and  shook  himself. 

"  "Whew!  he  almost  got  me  that  time!  Lucky 
he  got  his  claws  tangled  up  in  the  blanket  I  was 
carrying,  or  I  would  n't  be  here  now." 

"Then — then  you  're  all  right?"  Paul  stam- 
mered. 

"Right  as  a  fellow  ought  to  be,  hunting  for  his 
chum.  What  did  you  get  lost  for?  We 've  been 
looking  everywhere  for  you." 

Satisfied  now  that  Fred  was  unhurt,  Paul 
caught  him  in  his  arms  and  danced  a  few  steps  of 
a  jig. 

"Jiminy,  I  'm  glad  you  came!"  he  cried.  "I 
knew  some  one  would  turn  up  sooner  or  later,  but 
it  was  awful  lonesome  waiting.  Did  you  strike 
one  of  my  trails?" 

"Saw  some  of  your  tracks  in  the  mud  seven  or 
eight  miles  back  and  knew  you 'd  come  this  way, 
so  trotted  on  after  you.  Jack  and  Walee  are 
hunting  in  another  direction  and  won't  catch  up 
to  us  until  to-morrow.  I  told  them  they  ought  to 
follow  the  stream,  but  no,  they  would  n't  take  my 
advice.  What 've  you  been  doing  with  yourself? 
Been  shooting  any  other  pumas?" 

"No,"  replied  the  other,  smiling  queerly. 
"When  I  reached  this  spot  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
wait,  and  here  I  am.  Have  n't  seen  much  of  any- 
thing but  a  couple  of  howlers.  The  first  night  I 
spent  about  ten  miles  to  the  east  of  here,  back  in 
the  rocky  country.  Say,  you  ought  to  have  heard 
the  baying  frogs!" 

When  he  had  related  the  story,  Fred  laughed 
and  told  of  the  wild  hunting-dogs. 

"So  it 's  lucky  it  was  frogs  instead  of  'tigers'  that 
got  after  you  that  night,"  he  concluded.  "Now 
let 's  have  a  look  at  the  puma." 

It  was  a  large  beast,  measuring  nearly  six  feet 
from  the  tip  of  its  tail  to  its  nose.  In  spite  of  its 
reputation  to  the  contrary,  the  South  American 
puma  is  a  cowardly  creature,  and,  unwounded, 
has  never  been  known  to  attack  a  man.  If  Fred 
had  been  satisfied  to  leave  this  one  unmolested,  it 


would  not  have  bothered  him.  It  is  more  solidly 
built  than  the  jaguar,  but  does  not  attain  the  size 
of  that  creature. 

By  their  united  efforts  the  boys  managed  to  sling 
the  cat  to  a  branch  out  of  reach  of  the  numer- 
ous ants  which  already  were  exploring  its  body. 
It  was  nearly  dark  when  that  job  was  completed, 
and  Fred  commenced  to  feel  very  keen  pangs  of 
hunger. 

"Got  anything  to  eat,  Fat?"  he  demanded. 
"This  sort  of  work  on  top  of  a  lot  of  walking  is 
hard  on  a  fellow's  stomach,  and  I 'm  tired  of  choc- 
olate.  Here,  want  some?" 

"Thanks.  There  's  a  piece  of  monkey  meat 
sticking  around  somewhere,  if  the  bugs  have  n't 
eaten  it.   Wait  till  I  fetch  it." 

If  Fred  had  been  less  hungry,  he  would  not  have 
allowed  his  curiosity  to  rest  there,  but  the  sight  of 
the  meat  temporarily  dimmed  all  other  thoughts. 

While  they  ate,  Paul  related  the  story  of  the 
monkey  fight  and  the  events  of  the  day,  which  he 
had  spent  in  making  a  series  of  radiating  trails. 
When  the  meal  was  completed  he  walked  over  to 
a  leafy  heap  with  the  casual  remark: 

"Here  's  something  that  may  interest  you, 
Skinny." 

He  tossed  aside  the  pile  with  his  foot,  exposing 
a  portion  of  a  huge  shell.  Beside  it  lay  a  large 
body,  minus  its  skin,  and  covered  with  a  swarm 
of  busy  ants. 

"A  giant  armadillo!"  cried  his  astounded  friend. 

"Sure.  I  just  left  the  skin  there  a  few  minutes 
for  the  ants  to  get  a  little  more  meat  off  it  while 
I  went  for  a  load  of  dry  wood.  They  're  making  a 
dandy  skeleton  of  the  body." 

"A  giant  armadillo!"  repeated  Fred,  inanely, 
then  rushed  forward  to  examine  the  skin. 

"How  did  you  ever  get  him?"  he  demanded  a 
little  later.  "Why  did  n't  you  tell  me  when  I  first 
came?" 

"It  seemed  to  me  you  were  sort  of  busy  at  that 
time,"  his  chum  grinned.  "Then,  a  little  later,  I 
thought  I  'd  give  you  a  surprise.    Like  it?" 

Fred  dragged  the  skin  to  the  light  of  the  fire. 
It  had  been  an  enormous  armadillo;  the  shell 
measured  but  a  fraction  under  four  feet.  The 
great  feet  were  as  large  as  his  hands  and  armed 
with  long  claws,  which  enabled  the  creature  to  dig 
in  with  rapidity.  From  the  two  halves  of  the 
scaly  shell,  which  were  separated  by  movable 
bands  of  similar  material,  projected  a  few  stiff 
hairs.  Those,  he  knew,  were  but  reminders  that 
the  shell  was  nothing  more  than  deformed  hair, 
and  not  bone,  as  some  people  believed. 

When  he  had  examined  the  skin  to  his  heart's 
content,  he  demanded  a  second  time  of  his  chum 
how  he  had  secured  the  creature,  and  Paul  told 
him  the  story  in  the  firelight. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  GIANT  ARMADILLO  CAPTURED 

"I  was  feeling  pretty  lonely  last  night  when  I 
turned  in,"  Paul  commenced.  "I 'd  been  walking 
most  of  the  day  and  had  been  so  occupied  in 
trying  to  find  the  main  camp  that  there  was  n't 
much  time  left  to  think  of  my  predicament.  After 
I  killed  the  howler,  he  had  to  be  skinned  and 
cooked,  so  it  was  dark  by  the  time  I  was  ready  to 
eat. 

"When  I 'd  finished  my  supper  I  sat  down  under 
the  shelter  here  and  looked  at  the  fire.  It  was 
then  that  things  commenced  to  look  blue.  It  was 
sort  of  hard  for  a  fellow,  who  had  been  used  to 
living  in  a  city  where  there  are  crowds  of  people, 
to  be  left  alone  in  the  jungle.  Of  course,  I  was 
getting  used  to  it  by  that  time,  but  just  the  same  I 
had  a  feeling  that  I  'd  been  cast  up  on  a  desert 
island  a  thousand  miles  from  anywhere. 

"All  the  noises  and  queer  sounds  acted  upon 
my  nerves,  I  guess,  for  it  was  eleven  o'clock  be- 
fore I  felt  at  all  like  sleeping — though  I  was  pretty 
tired,  let  me  tell  you ! 

"I  must  have  been  asleep  for  some  time  when  I 
was  awakened  by  a  rustling  outside  my  shelter. 
The  fire  had  died  down  quite  low,  and  I  could  see 
nothing.  The  rustling  continued  for  several  min- 
utes. I  don 't  know  why  I  felt  that  way,  but  some- 
how I  got  it  into  my  head  that  it  was  a  snake. 
Cold  shivers  commenced  running  up  and  down  my 
back  and  I  was  afraid  to  move.  You  know  how  a 
fellow  gets  sometimes  at  night.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  thing  was  in  the  shelter  with  me. 

"At  the  end  of  ten  minutes  or  so  my  nerves  were 
pretty  well  worn  to  a  frazzle.  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  get  out  of  that  shelter  and  sit  by  the  fire.  You 
can  just  bet  your  boots,  Skinny,  that  when  I  'd 
finally  summoned  enough  courage  to  move,  I  got 
out  of  there  with  a  rush. 

"But  when  I  reached  the  fire  I  heard  a  sort  of 
grunt  and  thought  I  saw  a  big  animal  racing  off 
from  the  shelter — I  heard  him,  anyway.  This 
made  my  breath  come  a  little  easier,  for  I  could 
see  that  at  least  it  was  n't  a  snake. 

"I  put  some  more  wood  on  the  fire  and  sat  by  it 
for  quite  a  while;  but  as  the  animal  did  n't  come 
back,  I  at  last  crawled  again  into  the  shelter.  No 
sooner  had  I  got  comfortably  fixed,  than  I  could 
hear  it  working  at  something  on  the  other  side  of 
the  tree  behind  me.  I  commenced  to  grow  a  little 
peeved;  the  thing  would  n't  let  me  sleep. 

"Pretty  soon  I  crawled  out  again  with  my  gun, 
and  as  I  did  so,  something  dashed  off  into  the 
bushes  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire.  This 
time  I  caught  a  good  glimpse  of  it.  It  was  a  deer 
with  several  spikes  to  its  horns.  The  light  had 
showed  it  up  quite  well  before  it  jumped,  and  I 
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could  see  it  was  bigger  than  any  deer  we 'd  killed 
so  far. 

"Thinking  that  was  all  that  had  made  the  fuss, 
I  started  to  go  back  again,  but  was  stopped  by 
another  rustle  from  behind  the  tree.  The  deer 
had  n't  been  the  culprit  after  all. 

"I  sneaked  off  to  one  side  so  as  to  get  a  look,  and 
sure  enough !  there  he  was  digging  among  the  roots 
of  the  tree,  probably  on  a  hunt  for  grubs.  He  was 
in  the  shadow  and  I  could  n't  make  out  what  he 
was.  I  did  n't  want  to  fire,  because  it  might  be  a 
cat  and  I  was  n't  looking  for  trouble  just  then, 
only  trying  to  sleep. 

"With  this  thought  in  mind,  I  threw  a  chunk  of 
wood  at  it,  holding  my  gun  ready  in  case  it  should 
get  angry  and  run  at  me.  But  it  did  just' as  I 
expected,  and  hurried  off. 

_  "When  it  left  the  shadow,  it  had  to  cross  about 
six  feet  of  firelight  to  reach  the  next  dark  spot. 
Although  it  traveled  pretty  fast,  I  could  see  it  long 
enough  to  discover  that  it  was  n't  a  cat,  but  an 
enormous  armadillo!" 

"Jim-in-etti!  why  did  n't  you  shoot?"  inter- 
rupted his  eager  listener. 

_  "There  was  n't  time.  I  was  so  surprised  at  the 
sight  that  I  forgot  all  about  my  gun.  You  can 
certainly  believe  that  I  was  sore  at  myself.  Here 
I  'd  had  the  animal  we  'd  traveled  for  weeks  to 
find,  right  there  before  me  not  twenty  feet  away, 
and  I  'd  let  it  go!    By  hicks,  I  was  mad." 

"But  how  did  you  get  him  if  he  got  away?"  the 
other  demanded. 

"Well,  I  gave  him  up  for  lost,"  Paul  continued; 
"but  suddenly  I  remembered  that  he 'd  come  back 
before  when  I  scared  him  away.  I  was  pretty 
wide  awake  now,  you  can  bet,  and  sat  down  in  the 
shadow  of  another  tree  to  wait.  I  was  n't  bother- 
ing about  snakes  any  more. 

"By-and-by  I  heard  something  rattling  the 
leaves,  off  on  my  right.  Presently  I  could  make 
out  some  bushes  waving  in  that  direction.  It 
came  closer  and  I  commenced  to  shake.  Guess  I 
had  what  they  call  'buck  fever.'  At  any  rate, 
before  I  even  saw  the  animal,  I  took  aim  at  the 
bushes  where  I  thought  he  was,  and  fired.  Why  I 
did  it,  I  don 't  know.  Any  one  in  his  right  senses 
would  have  waited  for  the  creature  to  come  into 
view,  but  I  just  could  n't.  I  did  n't  even  know 
whether  it  was  the  armadillo  or  not  that  I  fired  at. 

"A  great  to-do  in  the  bushes  followed  the  shot, 
and  then  I  heard  the  animal  moving  off.  I  must 
have  missed  it.  To  say  I  was  mad  is  putting  it 
mildly.   I  sure  did  say  a  few  things  about  myself! 

"A  search  of  the  bushes  showed  that  no  matter 
whether  I 'd  hit  him  or  not,  he 'd  got  away.  Well, 
to  cut  a  long  story  short,  I  sat  in  that  shadow  until 
daylight  this  morning,  just  watching.  The 
armadillo  did  n't  show  up  again." 
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Fred  grunted  disgustedly.  He  threw  another 
log  on  the  fire  and  returned  to  his  seat  with  the 
armadillo  skin. 

"Still,  you  got  him,"  he  declared  in  a  puzzled 
voice,  "here  's  his  hide;  but  how  could  you  get 
him  if  he  got  away,  I 'd  like  to  know?" 

Paul  grinned  and  continued.  "Sure  I  got  him. 
I  was  feeling  pretty  sick  at  myself  when  daylight 
broke  this  morning.  After  I 'd  eaten  some  of  the 
monkey  meat  I  felt  a  little  better  and  started  out 
to  make  trails.  You  know  how  I  was  doing  that : 
three  miles  out,  carefully  blazing  the  way,  and 
back  again;  then  going  in  another  direction. 

"I  was  returning  from  my  second  trip  and  was 
kind  of  tired,  when  I  stumbled  over  a  mound  of 
fresh-dug  earth  about  a  hundred  yards  from  here. 
One  of  those  horned  carrion-beetles  stuck  its  head 
out  of  the  pile  as  I  fell  over  it,  and  I  realized  at 
once  that  they  'd  been  burying  something.  _  It 
only  took  me  a  second  to  kick  the  loose  soil  aside, 
and  that 's  where  I  found  the  armadillo. 

"Evidently  I  'd  wounded  it  with  my  shot,  and 
it  had  crawled  away  until  it  died.  The  beetles 
gathered  and  had  it  under  ground  in  a  few  hours. 

"Of  course,  it  was  covered  with  ants,  but  the 
beetles  had  probably  got  it  'most  buried  before 
daylight.  The  ants  had  n't  made  much  progress 
through  the  thick  hide;  and  as  the  beetles  had  n't 
quite  completed  their  mining  operations,  they 
had  n't  commenced  to  feed. 

"You 'd  better  believe  I  dragged  that  old  'dillo 
back  to  camp  with  plenty  of  speed !  He  was  quite 
heavy  and  I  was  pretty  well  fagged  out." 

For  a  moment  both  boys  were  silent,  gloating 
over  their  prize.  Then  a  new  idea  struck  Fred: 
"I  guess  this  about  finishes  our  trip  up  the 
river.  When  Jack  sees  this,  he  '11  want  to  start 
down  right  away.  Well,  we 've  had  a  pretty  good 
time." 

"We  sure  have !"  agreed  his  chum.  "The  worst 
of  it  is  that  I  don't  want  to  go  back.  A  week  or 
so  after  we  hit  the  base  camp  I  '11  have  to  be  head- 
ing toward  home,  and  that  does  n't  strike  me  right 
at  all.  When  I  first  arrived  I  'd  no  idea  what  it 
was  going  to  be  like.  I  came  only  because  I  'd 
promised  you  I  would,  and  really  hated  to  leave . 
the  Big  City.  You  see,  I  'd  never  taken  much 
stock  in  the  woods  or  in  wild  things  before.  I 
did  n't  want  to  be  bothered  by  them.  Now  it 's 
grown  on  me  so  that  I  don't  want  to  be  away 
from  it  at  all.  You  can  be  mighty  sure  that  I 'm 
coming  back  next  year,  and  it  won't  be  any  dude 
that  arrives  either,  but  a  real  collector." 

Milton  and  the  Indian  arrived  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  the  happy  party  set  out  for  the  creek. 
To  the  astonishment  of  Paul,  the  bateau  was  only 
four  miles  away  in  a  southerly  direction.  The 


creek  swung  to  the  westward  a  short  distance 
above  camp,  and  he  discovered  that  his  stream 
paralleled  it  for  some  miles,  and  then,  turning 
sharply,  flowed  into  it.  If  he  had  followed  it  for 
another  hour  or  so  he  would  have  reached  the 
creek  and  returned  to  camp  a  day  earlier.  He 
was  happy  now  that  he  had  not,  or  he  would  have 
missed  the  armadillo. 

Walee  led  them  by  a  short-cut  back  to  camp. 
There  they  found  that  Jim  had  returned,  though 
how  he  missed  the  boy  remained  a  mystery  to  the 
others  and  gave  opportunity  for  many  jokes  at 
his  expense,  which  Walee  and  Wa'na  were  quick 
to  take  advantage  of. 

Their  quest  having  come  to  a  successful  end, 
the  party  of  collectors  embarked  two  days  later 
for  down-river.  Instead  of  the  three  weeks  which 
it  had  taken  them  to  come,  four  days  found  them 
back  on  the  lower  Mazaruni.  The  swift  current 
carried  them  along  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an 
hour,  which,  added  to  the  power  of  their  paddles, 
gave  them  the  speed  of  a  colonial  express-train. 
The  rapids  were  a  source  of  breathless  excitement 
to  the  boys,  and  as  they  shot  between  the  jagsed 
rocks,  they  experienced  sufficient  thrills  to  last  for 
a  lifetime. 

As  Paul  had  said,  a  week  after  they  reached  the 
base  camp  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  turn 
his  face  homeward.  Fred  and  Jack  accompanied 
him  to  Georgetown,  and  Wa'na,  his  sprained 
ankle  having  mended,  insisted  on  making  the  trip 
with  them. 

"Wa'na  want  see  Marster  Fat  go  in  big  canoe," 
he  had  declared.  "Wa'na  like  Marster  Fat  and 
want  see  him  all  time.  No  can  go  Georgetown 
without  me." 

The  Indian  caused  them  little  trouble  in  the 
city  beyond  the  matter  of  buying  him  clothes.  It 
was  not  that  he  objected  to  them,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  none  could  be  found  which  were  bright 
enough  to  suit  his  fancy !  Paul  solved  the  riddle 
by  giving  him  one  of  his  own  suits,  a  large  black 
and  white  plaid,  and  at  the  end  of  two  hours  spent 
with  a  tailor  during  alterations,  Wa'na  emerged 
as  the  most  dandified  Indian  in  British  Guiana. 

After  two  days  of  waiting  in  Georgetown,  the 
moment  came  for  departure.  Paul  shook  hands 
with  them  all  at  the  gang-plank. 

"Well,  good-by,  old  Skinny  Shanks;  so  long, 
Jack!"  he  cried.  "I  '11  see  you  all  next  year.  I  '11 
come  down  to  stay  next  time.  Here  you  are, 
Wa'na,  here 's  something  for  you  to  remember  me 
by."  He  handed  the  Indian  his  own  twelve-gage 
shot-gun.    "You  can  kill  plenty  of  maipurie  now." 

Wa'na  took  the  gun  to  his  breast  as  a  mother 
clasps  her  child,  and  the  boy  could  see  him  stand- 
ing on  the1  wharf,  fondling  it,  long  after  the 
steamer  had  drawn  out  of  ear-shot. 


THE  END 


THE  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  WILD-FIRE 


By  MARY  CONS 

The  iron  gates  swung  wide,  and  Giles  Withy- 
broke,  messenger  from  Warwick  Castle,  rode 
under  the  stone  archway  into  Mountford  Park. 
He  sat  his  horse  as  proudly  as  a  baron;  but  half- 
way to  the  manor-house  he  sprang  from  his  saddle, 
for  he  saw  two  boys  coming  to  meet  him,  and  one 
of  them  was  Henry  Mountford,  master  of  the 
park  and  the  hall. 

^  "Good  morrow  to  you,  Master  Harry,"  said 
Giles,  with  a  bow  and  a  flourish  of  his  hat.  "And 
to  you,  Master  Hugh."  He  gave  the  second  boy 
a  careless  nod,  which  he  thought  respect  enough 
to  show  Harry's  landless  cousin,  Hugh  Rolstone. 

"Well  met,  friend  Withybroke,"  returned 
Harry.    "Goes  it  merrily  at  the  castle?" 

"Aye,  sir,"  the  messenger  answered.  "It  goes 
merrier  than  at  Yule-tide,  since  her  Majesty  rode 
up  yesterday,  with  the  burgesses  and  the  bailiff 
before  her,  and  all  the  great  lords  of  her  court  fol- 
lowing after.  And  merrily  goes  it  with  you,  sir, 
for  my  lord  hath  sent  me  posting  hither  to  deliver 
you  this."  He  gave  the  boy  a  letter.  "Aha, 
Master  Hal  of  Mountford !"  he  chuckled.  "Dame 
Fortune  curtsies  to  a  young  gentleman  who  has 
the  good  earl  for  his  godfather." 

That  summer,  Queen  Elizabeth  was  making 
one  of  her  progresses,  and  on  the  journey  she  was 
pleased  to  visit  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  So  now  the 
earl  summoned  his  godson  to  come  to  the  castle 
on  an  appointed  day  and  be  presented  to  the 
sovereign  lady  of  England.  And  thus  wrote  his 
lordship: 

As  thy  forefathers  by  great  deeds  did  make  the  name 
of  Mountford  glorious,  so  it  behooveth  thee  to  win  for 
it  new  fame.  Therefore,  since  thou  art  now  fourteen, 
it  is  time  for  thee  to  gain  the  favor  of  her  Majesty,  for 
then  will  she  set  thy  foot  on  the  path  that  leadeth  to 
honor. 

"Come!"  cried  Harry,  exultant,  when  he  had 
read  the  letter  aloud,  "we  '11  pledge  the  health  of 
our  good  Queen  Bess, — and  my  godfather's  too, — 
and  yours,  Master  Withybroke,  and  the  health  of 
Hal  of  Mountford,  who  is  on  the  high  road  to 
knighthood — and  your  health,  too,  old  comrade 
Hugh,  for  you  're  on  the  same  road.  You  and  I 
go  to  Warwick  together." 

At  this  Giles  Withybroke  shook  his  head,  and 
raised  his  eyebrows  like  a  wily  courtier. 

"His  lordship  says  naught  of  your  cousin,"  he 
objected.  "At  such  a  time  you  could  scarce  bring 
an  unbidden  guest  without  displeasing  my  lord." 

"I  know  my  godfather  better  than  you  do," 
said  Hal.    "He 's  the  most  generous  lord  in  Eng- 
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land,  and  he  would  rate  me  as  a  selfish  churl  if  I 
brought  not  my  cousin  to  share  the  good  luck." 

But  Hugh  broke  in:  "I  care  not  to  mince  it  in 
the  Earl  of  Warwick's  train.  I  'm  not  a  lackey. 
I  '11  ride  all  day,  chasing  a  buck,  but  not  for  the 
sake  of  bumping  down  on  my  knees  before  the 
queen." 

There  was  a  flush  on  his  handsome  face,  a  sud- 
den kindling  of  his  dark  eyes.  He  turned  on  his 
heel  and  sauntered  away,  and  both  his  cousin  and 
Giles  knew  well  the  cause  of  his  anger. 

"Look  you,  Master  Hal,"  said  Withybroke, 
"my  lord  is  loath  to  offend  her  Majesty  by  the 
sight  of  a  traitor's  son." 

"No  one  shall  call  him  that  while  I  am  by," 
cried  Hal,  hotly.  "Know  you  not,  sir,  that  an  in- 
sult to  him  is  an  insult  to  me?" 

Whenever  Harry  heard  his  cousin  termed  a 
traitor's  son,  he  rushed  to  battle  at  once.  But 
though  he  threw  down  the  gauntlet,  he  could  not 
call  the  charge  a  lie.    Three  years  before,  at  the 
time  of  an  insurrection,  Hugh's  father,  Sir  Hugh 
Rolstone,  had  joined  the  rebel  earls  in  plotting 
against  the  queen,  and  had  become  a  leader  in 
their  army.    When  the  earls  and  their  adherents 
had  fled  before  the  royal  forces,  Sir  Hugh  had  been 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Scotland.   There  he  had 
died,  leaving  his  only  child  neither  lands  nor  gold, 
for  the  estate  of  the  "traitor  Rolstone"  was  forfeit 
to  the  crown.    Yet  the  boy  Hugh  wanted  for 
nothing.   His  twin  cousin,  Harry  Mountford,  had 
also  been  left  fatherless,  but  had  come  into  the 
splendid  inheritance  of  Mountford  Hall.  Harry's 
mother,  the  Lady  Dorothy,  sent  for  Hugh  and 
took  him  for  a  second  son;  and  the  two  boys  came 
to  love  each  other  like  a  new  David  and  Jonathan. 

Leaving  the  messenger  to  refresh  himself, 
Harry  went  in  search  of  his  cousin,  and,  finding 
him,  flung  an  arm  across  his  shoulder. 

"Heed  not  that  prating  coxcomb  Withybroke," 
said  he.  "Come  with  me  to  Warwick,  and  if  my 
godfather  be  not  glad  to  see  you,  call  me  no  more 
Hal  of  Mountford.  If  he  spoke  not  of  you  in  the 
letter,  't  was  because  there  was  no  need.  He 
knows  that  you  and  I  go  everywhere  together. 
And  he  likes  you  well." 

But  Hugh's  face  did  not  clear.  "Dear  old  lad," 
he  answered,  "I 'm  gladder  than  thou  of  thy  good 
luck;  but  I  will  not  go  to  Warwick  to  have  them 
point  me  out  as  the  son  of  'the  traitor  knight.' 
Oh,  Hal!  would  I  were  a  man  grown!  Then  I  'd 
go  there  fast  enough,  and  fight  any  one  that  dared 
insult  a  Rolstone." 
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Five  days  later,  young  Henry  Mountford,  with 
his  servants  at  his  back,  set  forth  on  the  long  day's 
ride  to  Warwick  Castle.  Said  he  to  himself,  as  he 
cantered  along:  "My  lord  bids  me  win  the  queen's 
favor!  but  how  I  'm  to  do  that,  I  know  no  more 
than  Giant  Guy's  giant  cow!    But  if  I  do  win  it, 


I  vow  I  '11  tell  her  Majesty  about  Hugh,  and  pray 
her  not  to  punish  him  for  his  father's  deeds,  but  to 
take  him  and  give  him  a  chance  to  serve  her. 
And  when  she  finds  out  what  a  brave,  good  lad  he 
is,  I  warrant  she  '11  give  him  back  his  lands." 

Next  morning,  Harry  awoke  realizing  that  the 
great  event  was  over.  For  at  twilight  of  the  day 
just  gone,  he  had  knelt  before  the  queen  and 
kissed  her  hand,  and  Elizabeth  had  congratulated 
the  earl  on  having  a  godson  so  tall  for  his  years 
and  so  comely.  But  the  poor  boy  had  been 
tongue-tied  with  embarrassment  during  the  inter- 
view, and  he  was  sure  that  her  Majesty  would 


never  listen  to  the  petition  of  a  blundering  doll 
like  himself. 

That  day  merriment  flowed  on  as  steadily 
within  the  castle  as  the  river  Avon  outside  its 
walls;  but  Harry  early  betook  himself  to  the 
Temple  Fields  on  the  opposite  shore.  Out  in  the 
meadow  two  forts  had  been 
erected,  made  of  slender  timbers 
and  covered  with  canvas  painted 
to  look  like  stone.  One  stood  on 
the  Temple  Ditch  and  was  named 
Wild-fire  Fortress.  The  other, 
standing  some  distance  away,  was 
called  Castle  Valiant.  In  front  of 
the  forts,  earthworks  had  been 
thrown  up;  and  upon  them  was 
mounted  artillery  brought  up  from 
I  .ondon ;  in  each  battery  were  some 
half-dozen  cannon  and  a  few 
mortar -pieces. 

What  was  the  meaning  of  all 
these  warlike  preparations?  Why, 
a  battle  was  to  be  fought.  The 
Earl  of  Oxford,  governor  of  Castle 
Valiant,  with  a  gallant  band  of 
gentlemen,  was  only  waiting  till 
night  should  fall  to  attack  Wild- 
fire Fortress,  which  was  to  be  de- 
fended by  an  equally  gallant  band. 
But  as  the  siege  had  been  planned 
solely  for  her  Majesty's  pleasure, 
not  a  drop  of  blood  would  be  shed ; 
for  the  batteries,  loaded  with 
blank  charges,  were  to  pour  out 
terrific  volleys  of  smoke  and  flame, 
but  no  death-dealing  iron. 

Hal  spent  the  morning  learning 
the  trade  of  an  artilleryman,  and 
so  pleased  the  Earl  of  Oxford  that 
he  enlisted  the  boy  among  his  fol- 
lowers and  appointed  him  to  fire 
one  of  the  mortars  of  Castle  Val- 
iant, a  piece  which  a  gunner  from 
the  Tower  was  to  load. 

Evening  came.  The  queen  and 
her  court  assembled  at  the  windows  overlooking 
the  river  and  the  fields,  and  the  two  companies 
of  soldiers  in  full  armor,  carrying  arquebuses  and 
calivers,  marched  away  to  garrison  the  forts. 
No  armor  had  been  found  of  a  suitable  size  for 
Harry,  but  he  took  his  place  behind  his  mortar 
in  a  fever  of  impatience  for  the  siege  to  begin. 
Presently,  he  noticed  a  boyish  figure  stealing  to- 
ward him. 

"Halt!  Who  goes  there?"  He  pointed  his 
arquebus  at  the  intruder. 

"Your  old  comrade,"  said  a  well-known  voice, 
and  the  figure  stepped  forward  into  the  light. 


"AWAY  FLEW  THE  DRAGON  SHOOTING  OUT  HORRIBLE  FLAMES" 
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It  was  Hugh!  The  cousins  gripped  each  other 
like  wrestlers,  for  joy  at  their  reunion. 

"The  hall  was  as  dull  as  a  prison  without  you, 
Hal !''  exclaimed  Hugh.  "And  this  morning  some 
strolling  players  came  by  and  said  there  was  to 
be  a  battle  with  cannon,  and  I  was  bound  I  'd  see 
the  sport.  So  I  saddled  Robin  Hood  and  gal- 
loped off  when  nobody  was  looking  and  got  to 
Warwick  before  dark.  Robin  's  at  the  smithy, 
and  I  'm  lodging  over  yonder  by  the  mill.  The 
poor  old  miller 's  sick  abed,  but  they  let  me  in  for 
a  shilling.  Nobody  knows  who  I  am,  so  all  's 
well." 

Then  Harry  told  his  cousin  about  the  coming 
battle,  and  that,  in  addition  to  a  bombardment, 
there  was  to  be  a  glorious  display  of  fireworks. 

Hugh  sighed.    "I  'd  give  Robin  to  be  in  it!" 

"Come,  then,"  said  Hal,  and  he  led  him  to  the 
Earl  of  Oxford. 

"My  lord,"  said  he,  "here  's  my  cousin  Hugh 
come  to  see  the  sport.  Pray  you,  my  good  lord, 
give  him  an  arquebus  and  let  him  be  a  soldier, 
too." 

The  earl  consented  to  enlist  Hugh  and  told  the 
boys  to  take  turns  in  firing  the  mortar.  Nor  did 
he  dream  that  this  new  recruit  was  the  son  of 
Rolstone  the  traitor. 

And  now  the  siege  opened.    A  herald  rode 
forth  from  Castle  Valiant  and  summoned  Wild- 
fire Fortress  to  surrender.    The  summons  was 
received  with  scorn  and  defiance.   Thereupon  the 
lord  governor  ordered  the  bombardment  of  the 
fortress.    What  a  moment  for  the  boys!  Harry 
had  the  first  turn  at  the  mortar,  and,  promptly 
as  any  gunner  in  the  line,  he  touched  the  match 
to  the  fuse.    A  burst  of  flame  in  the  darkness,  a 
thunder-peal  that  shook  the  earth,  silence  again, 
with  the  smoke  of  that  first  war-cloud  heavy  in  the 
air.    Another  roll  of  thunder— Wild-fire  Fortress 
was  answering.    Then  came  Hugh's  turn  to  fire, 
for  the  gunners  of  Castle  Valiant  were  com- 
manded to  discharge  a  second  volley.    So  the 
cannonade  continued,  until  the  enemy's  battery 
was  silenced.    After  that  came  the  order  to  take 
the  fortress  by  storm.    The  boys  seized  their 
arquebuses  and  entered  the  front  rank  of  the  as- 
saulting column. 

Forward!  With  a  merry  crack  and  flash  of 
firearms,  Lord  Oxford's  band  charged  up  the 
counterscarp.  But  Wild-fire  Fortress  was  rightly 
named.  Suddenly,  up  from  its  walls  and  out  over 
the  heads  of  the  assailants,  shot  fire-balls,  blazing 
squibs,  gigantic  wings  of  flame,  hissing  golden 
serpents,  and  fiery  darts  which  burst  high  above 
in  burning  rain.  The  very  sky  seemed  in  con- 
flagration and  the  stars  to  be  coming  down  in 
showers.  Under  this  tempest  of  fire,  Lord  Ox- 
ford's men  retreated,  and  the  besieged,  making  a 
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sortie,  attacked  them  with  spirit  and  carried  off 
a  prisoner  or  two.  The  soldiers  of  Castle  Valiant, 
having  regained  their  citadel,  had  leisure  to  study 
the  witchlike  antics  played  by  the  wild-fire.  Some 
of  the  balls  and  squibs  went  sailing  over  Warwick 
Castle;  others  fell  into  the  stream,  and,  marvel- 
ous to  say,  the  magical  wild-fire  was  seen  to  float 
unquenched  upon  the  water  and  then  to  spring 
up  and  fly  abroad,  flaming  with  yet  greater 
brilliance. 

A  second  and  a  third  time  the  battle  was  re- 
newed, and,  after  each  bombardment,  the  besiegers 
made  desperate  attempts  to  carry  the  fortress. 
They  brought  scaling-ladders  to  the  walls; 
but  as  often  as  they  climbed  up,  the  fire-balls' 
would  drive  them  down.  Harry  triumphantly 
stepped  upon  the  battlements;  then  there  came  a 
rush  of  fire-serpents  overhead,  and  pride  and  he 
had  a  fall  together.  From  the  top  of  the  ladder 
Hugh  shouted,  "St.  George  and  Castle  Valiant!" 
and  dropped  back  hastily,  as  a  squib  singed  his 
cheek. 

But  at  last  a  fearful  ally  came  to  the  aid  of  my 
lord  the  governor.  On  the  watch-tower  of  Castle 
Valiant  there  appeared  a  terrible  dragon.  No  one 
had  seen  him  flying,  but  when  he  had  alighted,  a 
furnace  appeared  to  be  suddenly  kindled  within 
him.  His  outspread  wings  began  to  shine,  his 
breath  took  fire  between  his  gaping  jaws,  and  the 
coils  of  his  snaky  tail  were  soon  glowing  like  rings 
of  flame.  Yet  a  soldier  had  the  hardihood  to  ap- 
proach this  monster  with  a  burning  match,  and 
those  rascals  Harry  and  Hugh  dared  to  follow. 
The  man,  seeing  Hal  at  his  elbow,  handed  him  the 
match. 

"Here,  boy,"  said  he,  "send  off  his  dragonship, 
and  brag  of  it  to-morrow!" 

"His  dragonship"  was  perching  on  a  swivel  to 
which  rockets  were  attached.  Hal  applied  the 
match.  Whoo-oo-oosh!  Away  flew  the  dragon, 
shooting  out  horrible  flames,  and  alighted  on 
Wild-fire  Fortress.  And  what  if  his  flight  did  lie 
along  a  wire  stretched  between  the  two  forts? 
He  was  none  the  less  a  very  prince  of  dragons,  and 
direful  was  the  mischief  that  he  wrought.  He 
spat  burning  balls  and  squibs  on  the  enemy's 
walls,  and  Wild-fire  Fortress  became  a  roaring 
bonfire.  Out  rushed  the  garrison,  and,  from 
Castle  Valiant,  Lord  Oxford  led  forth  his  soldiers 
to  receive  the  surrender. 

Suddenly  there  rang  out  an  alarm-cry:  "Fire 
by  the  bridge!  The  miller's  house!  To  the 
rescue!" 

A  ball  had  sped  too  far  and  set  fire  to  the  miller's 
roof.  Victors  and  vanquished  joined  forces  at 
once,  but  precious  minutes  were  spent  in  filling 
the  buckets  which  had  been  placed  near  the  river 
in  readiness  for  an  emergency.    Hugh  and  Harry 
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alone  remembered  that  the  miller  lay  helpless  in 
bed,  and  without  an  instant's  delay  they  dashed 
off  to  the  bridge,  and  across  it  to  the  burning  cot- 
tage. One  or  two  villagers  stood  watching  the 
conflagration  without  daring  to  enter  where  at 
any  moment  they  might 
be  caught  by  the  flames. 
But  the  boys,  with  low- 
ered heads,  charged 
straight  through  the 
doorway  into  the  smoke- 
filled  house.  They  heard 
a  choking  cry,  and  as 
they  pressed  on,  stifled 
and  blinded,  Hugh  stum- 
bled over  a  heap  on  the 
floor  and  found  himself 
caught  in  a  despairing 
grasp !  It  was  the  miller's 
wife,  and  beside  her  lay 
the  sick  man.  He  had 
started  from  his  bed  only 
to  sink  down,  fainting, 
and,  old  and  weak  as 
she  was,  she  had  tried 
in  vain  to  lift  him. 

"We  '11  save  him! 
Run  you — for  your  life !" 
gasped  the  boys  as  they 
pushed  her  toward  the 
door.  Then,  running 
back  and  using  all  their 
strength,  they  dragged 
the  man  across  the  floor, 
staggered  on  through  the 
ever  thickening  smoke 
to  the  entrance,  and  out 
into  safety.  A  minute 
more,  and  the  cottage 
was  wrapped  in  flames. 
As  the  young  heroes 
emerged,  a  hearty  cheer 
arose.  The  rescuing 
band  had  come  up.  The 
boys  reeled  and  fell  with 
their  burden,  but  willing 
arms  lifted  them,  and, 
with  the  man  they  had 
saved,  they  were  carried 
beyond  the  danger  line 
and  laid  upon  the  grass  by  the  river  bank. 

The  fresh  air  soon  cleared  their  lungs,  and  the 
cousins  sat  up  and  gazed  at  the  red  glare  painting 
the  sky.  The  fire  was  spreading  to  the  neigh- 
boring cottages,  but  the  men  were  working 
vigorously  to  check  it. 

"Come,  Hal!"  cried  Hugh.  "To  the  rescue! 
A  Mountford  and  a  Rolstone  to  the  rescue!"  and 


off  he  shot  to  join  the  fire-fighters.  Then, 
"A  Rolstone  and  a  Mountford  to  the  rescue!" 
shouted  Harry,  darting  after  him;  and  presently 
the  two  were  hurrying  back  and  forth  with 
buckets  between  the  burning  houses  and  the  river. 


"THEY  DASHED  ACROSS  TO  THE  BURNING  COTTAGE" 

An  hour  later,  a  triumphant  little  army  marched 
into  the  court  of  Warwick  Castle.  Not  a  life  had 
been  lost,  every  cottage  but  the  miller's  had  been 
saved,  and  the  band  who  had  done  such  excellent 
service  received  the  praises  of  the  Queen. 

Next  morning  at  breakfast  her  Majesty  directed 
that  those  who  had  suffered  loss  should  be  amply 
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recompensed.  Moreover,  she  inquired  what  men 
had  done  most  gallantly  in  the  battle  with  the 
flames.  It  was  told  her  that  among  the  heroes 
were  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  godson  and  another 
lad,  who  had  saved  the  miller  and  his  wife.  There- 
upon the  queen  commanded  that  the  boys  be 
brought  into  her  presence. 

"My  Lord  of  Warwick,"  she  said  to  the  earl. 


"WE  DUB  YOU  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  WILD-FIRE" 


"you  have  shown  us  many  a  princely  pageant, 
but  here  is  the  goodliest  sight  mine  eyes  have  yet 
seen.  For  here  be  two  as  fair  striplings  as  any  in 
the  kingdom;  and  though  their  cheeks  are  as 
smooth  as  a  maiden's,  yet  they  have  fought 
through  a  siege  as  valiantly  as  two  belted  knights. 
They  have  shed  no  man's  blood,  it  is  true,  but 
they  have  saved  the  lives  of  two  good  subjects, 
and  that  I  count  the  gallanter  deed."  She  turned 
to  the  boys.  "If  you  had  been  soldiers  in  real 
warfare,  last  night,"  said  she,  "your  stout  hearts 
would  have  won  you  your  spurs.  But  such  knight- 
hood as  befits  your  years  you  shall  have.  To-day 
we  do  found  a  new  order  of  chivalry  and  dub  you 
Knights  of  the  Wild-fire.  And  for  better  reward 
of  your  valor,  ask  any  boon  you  wish  and  I  will 
grant  it  you.  Harry  Mountford,  I  hear  thou  hast 
outdone  St.  George.    Speak  thou  first." 

Then  Hal  burst  out  with  his  request.  "Sov- 


ereign Lady,  there  's  just  one  thing  I  wish  for— 
that  your  Majesty  will  be  kind  to  my  cousin 
Hugh.  ^  He  is  Sir  Hugh  Rolstone's  son,  and  he 
lives  with  us,  because  his  lands  are  forfeit.  We 've 
sworn  to  be  brothers  to  each  other.  Now,  wherever 
he  goes,  he  hears  his  name  insulted,  and  he  has  to 
suffer  for  deeds  he  never  did.  But  if  it  please 
your  Majesty  to  take  him  and  give  him  a  chance 
to  serve  you— you  '11  see  he 's  the  bravest,  noblest 
fellow  that  ever  lived." 

The  queen  listened  intently  to  the  boy's  plead- 
ing. Then  she  fixed  upon  Hugh  a  keen,  steady, 
manlike  gaze,  and  asked  him  in  her  deep  voice: 

"Art  thou  the  son  of  Sir  Hugh  Rolstone,  who 
took  arms  against  me  with  the  rebel  earls?". . 

And  Hugh  answered  firmly,  "Your  Majesty,  I 
am  his  son." 

The  Earl  of  Warwick  here  interposed,  heartily 
recommending  the  boy  to  her  favor. 

When  he  had  finished,  the  queen  said:  "Hugh 
Rolstone,  thy  father  once  knelt  before  me,  a  new- 
made  knight,  and  swore  to  do  me  faithful  service. 
But  anon  he  gave  his  ear  to  false  counsel,  and  it 
led  him  to  break  his  oath.  If  I  take  thee  into  my 
service,  Hugh,  as  I  took  thy  father,  how  long 
wilt  thou  be  faithful?" 

"All  my  life  long,  your  Majesty!"  cried  the 
boy,  with  passionate  earnestness. 

"Nobly  spoken!"  said  the  queen.  "But  we 
must  have  deeds  as  well  as  words.  Here,  then,  is 
work  for  thee  to  do.  The  name  of  Rolstone  hath 
a  stain  upon  it.  Thy  work  shall  be  to  make  it 
clean  again.  Wheresoever  I  send  thee — go; 
whatsoever  charge  I  give  thee— be  faithful  to  it; 
and  stand  thou  ready  to  lay  down  thy  life  in  de- 
fense of  thy  Queen.  So  shalt  thou  wipe  away 
that  foul  spot,  and  Rolstone  will  be  a  fair  and 
honored  name  again." 

Her  Majesty  then  taking  the  boys  by  the  hand, 
raised  them  to  their  feet. 

"My  Lord  of  W  arwick,"  said  she,  "I  give  you 
these  fair  sons  of  mine  to  rear  for  me.  Train  them 
in  all  chivalrous  exercises,  and  when  they  are 
ready,  bring  them  to  me,  and  I  will  give  them 
their  knighthood.  My  sons,  if  you  would  win 
honor,  take  the  good  earl  for  your  pattern.  Harry, 
when  thou  dost  rise  up  Sir  Henry  Mountford. 
thou  shalt  ask  another  boon — one  for  thine  own 
self.  Hugh,  when  thou  winnest  thy  spurs,  thou 
shalt  win  back  thy  lands  also." 

So  Mountford  and  Rolstone  set  forth  side  by 
side  on  the  road  to  honor,  and  the  road  led 
through  many  a  foreign  battle-field,  and  over  the 
high  seas  to  the  Spanish  Main.  And  among  all 
the  courtier  soldiers  of  those  days,  none  had 
loftier  courage  or  truer  hearts  than  had  those 
brother  knights,  Sir  Harry  and  Sir  Hugh. 


A  GLIMPSE  AT  OUR  COUNTRY'S  HEIRLOOMS 


By  WILBUR  GASS  (AGE  16) 


As  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Central  High  School,  I  visited  the  State  Depart- 
ment last  year  to  view  certain  historical  docu- 
ments then  on  display.  These  documents,  I  un- 
derstand, are  removed  from  the  vaults',  where  they 
are  deposited  for  safe  keeping,  not  oftener  than 
once  in  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Indeed,  this  was 
the  first  opportunity  that  the  school-children,  as 
a  body,  have  had  to  look  upon  the  papers — an  op- 
portunity due  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  C.  D. 
Warner  of  the  State  Department,  who  originated 
the  idea  and  who  was  actually  on  the  scene  every 
minute  of  the  allotted  time,  apparently  highly 
pleased  with  its  success. 

On  the  day  that  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  view 
the  documents,  I  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  arrive 
at  the  department.  We  entered  by  the  southeast 
door,  and  I  was  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  in- 
side of  the  building.  On  reaching  the  exhibition 
room,  we  formed  in  a  single  line.  The  first  thing 
I  noticed  was  the  desk  of  William  Henry  Seward, 
who  was  secretary  of  state  during  Lincoln's  ad- 
ministration. The  desk,  though  old  and  worn, 
is  still  used  for  business.  While  waiting  for  those 
in  front  to  pass  on,  I  took  in  the  general  surround- 
ings. All  over  the  room — some  behind  the  cases, 
others  keeping  order  in  the  line  of  pupils — were 
officers  of  the  Washington  High  School  Cadet 
Corps.  With  their  gold  braid  and  flashing  swords, 
their  military  bearing  and  resolute  counte- 
nances, they  furnished  an  atmosphere  which  was 
exceedingly  appropriate  for  the  occasion.  They 
seemed  determined,  while  they  had  a  breath  of 
life  left,  to  carry  on  America's  reputation  for  be- 
ing democratic  and  fair  and  for  living  up  to  the 
spirit  in  which  those  documents  were  written. 
In  the  center  of  the  room,  Mr.  Warner,  with  his 
white  hair  and  pleasant  countenance,  was  talking 
to  one  of  the  cadet  officers.  Two  army  officers 
and  a  naval  officer  completed  the  scene. 


The  first  document  which  we  saw  was  a  copy  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  below  which 
was  a  part  of  the  original  draft,  written  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  with  corrections  made  by 
his  own  hand.  The  next  object  of  interest  was 
Jefferson's  writing-desk,  which  can  be  folded  and 
carried  easily.  In  fact,  Jefferson  used  this  com- 
pact desk  while  on  horseback.  In  the  same  case, 
to  prove  ownership,  is  a  letter  by  Jefferson  to  a 
friend  identifying  the  desk  as  his  own.  Then 
came  the  treaty  of  peace  with  England,  which 
brought  to  a  close  the  Revolutionary  War  in  1783. 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON'S  WRITING  DESK 


Next  came  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  so  ineffec- 
tual in  keeping  the  colonies  together  from  1783  to 
1789,  when  it  was  replaced  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Fittingly  displayed  in  a 
separate  case,  were  the  swords  of  George  Wash- 
ington and  Andrew  Jackson.  In  the  middle  of 
the  semi-circular  array  of  documents,  with  the  all- 
commanding  position  it  deserved,  the  Constitu- 
tion was  placed.  In  an  upright  position,  staring 
you  in  the  face,  were  those  famous  words,  "We, 
the  people  of  the  united  States,  in  order  to  form  a 
more  perfect  union,  etc."  What  matter  if  in  the 
phrase  "united  States"  united  was  spelled  with  a 
small  u?  According  to  Gladstone,  "The  Consti- 
tution was  the  most  remarkable  piece  of  work 
ever  struck  off  by  the  hand  of  man  at  any  time." 
Every  real  American  will  heartily  concur  with 
Gladstone.  Following  the  Constitution,  a  fa- 
mous treaty  of  peace  with  the  Indians,  signed  by 
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OPENING  LINES  OF  THE  EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION 


Washington,  was  on  exhibition.  This  was  the 
more  interesting  because  of  the  peculiar  marks 
made  by  the  Indian  chiefs  for  their  signatures. 

The  last  document,  Lincoln's  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  was  certainly  well  fitted  to  hold 
its  place  as  the  grand  climax  of  all,  because 
it  shows  that  the  American  people  are  not  only 
interested  in  the  freedom  of  their  own  race,  but 
of  the  world. 

The  following  curios  were  also  on  display: 
Dolly  Madison's  trunk,  in  which,  in  1812,  when 
she  heard  the  British  were  marching  on  the  Capi- 
tal, she  hurriedly  placed  as  many  of  her  White 
House  belongings  as  she  could ;  a  pair  of  eye-glasses 
used  by  Washington;  a  miniature  plow  made  of 
silver,  presented  to  the  State  Department  by 
the  advocate  of  free  silver,  William  Jennings 
Bryan;  a  medal  set  with  diamonds,  which  was 
given  to  America  by  Turkey  in  1892,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 


the  New  World;  and  last,  though  not  least,  either 
in  interest  or  size,  a  copy  of  the  "Peking  Gazette," 
in  the  queer  Chinese  writing,  which  was  the  first 
newspaper  printed  in  China. 

Although  we  were  rushed  through  and  did  not 
have  time  to  examine  the  documents  and  other 
relics  closely,  yet  the  exhibition  carried  with  it  a 
deep  significance.  The  general  public  was  not 
admitted  to  the  exhibition,  and  the  pupils  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  should 
therefore  consider  themselves  especially  favored. 
The  thing  which  the  State  Department  really  in- 
tended to  give  us,  and  which  I  believe  it  did  give 
to  most  of  the  children,  was  a  greater  love  for  our 
country.  I  myself  could  not  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  spirit  in  which  those  documents  were 
written,  and  thus  my  love  for  my  country  was  in- 
creased. God  grant  that  none  who  saw  those 
documents  may  ever  lose  any  of  the  patriotism 
that  then  stirred  within  them ! 


WASHINGTON'S  SWORD 


ON  FREEDOM 

By  VIRGINIA  WOODS  MACKALL 


The  wind  went  tearing  along  the  street, 
Knocking  the  little  birds  off  their  feet 

And  tumbling  the  flowers  flat; 
And  the  lightning  flare  jumped  right  out  of 
the  air 

And  hit  a  tree  with  a  dreadful  glare! 
I  don't  want  to  be  free  like  that. 


Now  the  sun  came  out  the  very  next  day; 
He  climbed  the  sky  in  a  cheerful  way; 

And  what  was  he  smiling  at? 
I  don't  know,  but  the  flowers  would, 
For  they  laughed,  and  the  birds  flew  as  high 
they  could. 

And  I  'd  love  to  be  free  like  that ! 


THE  LUCK  OF  DENEWOOD 

By  EMILIE  BENSON  KNIPE  and  ALDEN  ARTHUR  KNIPE 

Authors  of  "The  Lucky  Sixpence,"  "Beatrice  of  Denewood,"  "Vive  la  France!"  etc. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  PREVIOUS  INSTALMENTS 
Peg  Travers  joint  heir  with  her  brother  Jack  to  the  estate  of  Denewood,  in  Germantown,  which  they  are  too  poor 
to  keep  up  and  have  rented  as  a  school  for  girls,  receives  a  letter  from  her  brother,  an  officer  with  the  A.  E.  F., 
saying  that  a  relative  of  the  family,  a  French  girl  named  Beatrice  de  Soulange,  has  come  to  him  asking  for  assistance, 
and  he  has  thought  it  best  to  send  her  to  America.  Her  brother,  Louis  de  Soulange,  an  officer  in  the  French  army, 
in  an  aeroplane  flight  over  the  lines,  has  disappeared  and  is  "missing."  Peg,  who  lives  with  her  aunt  m  the  lodge  at 
Denewood  is  talking  this  news  over  with  her  cousin,  Betty  Powell,  when  the  French  girl  unexpectedly  arrives— a 
girl  of  their  own  age,  deeply  interested  in  the  Denewood  books  and  the  history  of  their  house.  Her  first  desire  is  to 
see  the  lucky  sixpence,  their  family  talisman,  and  when  she  is  told  that  it  has  been  lost  for  a  century  she  is  astounded 
at  the  girls'  indifference  and  declares  her  belief  that  with  it  was  lost  the  luck  of  Denewood.  Full  of  gratitude  for 
their  whole-hearted  hospitality,  she  determines  to  find  the  sixpence  and  restore  the  luck  of  the  house.  Beatrice 
plans  to  hunt  for  it,  and,  to  that  end,  is  anxious  to  become  a  pupil  at  Maple  Hall,  as  the  school  at  Denewood  is 
called  On  her  admission  to  the  school  Beatrice  begins  her  search  for  the  sixpence.  Miss  Maple  discovering  this 
and  thinking  it  a  waste  of  time  forbids  day-scholars  to  go  above  the  first  floor  of  Maple  Hall.  Peg  is  vastly 
excited  by  a  letter  from  Jack  asking  for  a  description  of  the  Soulange  ring  and  warning  her  to  stand  guard  over  Be 
lest  unauthorized  news  of  her  brother  rouse  false  hopes.  Shortly  after,  a  young  man,  who  announces  himself  as 
Captain  Badger  of  the  British  Army,  calls,  saying  that  he  has  news  of  Louis  which  he  will  give  to  no  one  but  Be. 
With  Jack's  letter  in  her  mind,  Peg  refuses  to  let  him  see  Be.  The  next  day  Betty,  from  the  living-room,  sees  him 
return  to  the  lodge.  He  mistakes  her  for  Be,  and  Peg  persuades  her,  in  order  to  obtain  news  of  Louis,  to  impersonate 
her  cousin  and,  seated  outside  the  spring-house,  hear  what  he  has  to  say,  while  Peg,  concealed  inside,  could  also  find 
out  what  the  stranger  proposed.  The  two  girls  learn  that  Captain  Badger  is  in  search  of  three  hundred  thousand 
francs  to  ransom  Louis  de  Soulange,  whom  he  declares  to  be  held  by  a  band  of  robbers  in  France.  He  assumes  that 
Be  can  supply  this  money  from  a  hidden  strong-box.  Betty,  posing  as  Be,  insists  upon  having  time  for  considera- 
tion He  finally  gives  her  till  the  next  day,  and  Peg  tries  to  consult  Mr.  Powell,  but  finds  he  is  ill.  Meanwhile,  Be, 
ignorant  of  this  crisis  in  her  affairs,  has  gone  to  search  the  spring-house  for  the  entrance  to  a  secret  passage  she 
believes  may  be  there.  She  unexpectedly  discovers  it,  and,  hearing  some  one  coming,  conceals  herself  in  it.  She 
examines  the  passage  and  finds  it  blocked  by  a  solid  partition  at  the  other  end.  Then,  retracing  her  steps,  she 
tries  to  reenter  the  spring-house,  but  the  trap-door  refuses  to  open.  Be  finally  discovers  a  way  to  pass  the  partition 
and  comes  out  in  a  dormitory  of  the  school.  Being  upstairs  is  an  infraction  of  Miss  Maple's  rule,  and  she  goes  to 
the  principal's  room  to  acknowledge  the  fault.  Miss  Maple  is  out;  but  Miss  Hitty  Gorgas,  an  old  sewing-woman, 
encourages  her  when  she  determines  to  seize  the  unexpected  opportunity  and  search  for  the  lucky  sixpence.  Be 
finds  half  of  it  cunningly  concealed  in  a  sampler  by  the  first  Beatrice,  and  escapes  with  it  through  the  secret  passage, 
where  the  trap-door,  to  her  surprise,  opens  easily.  Meanwhile,  Peg  and  Betty  are  somewhat  at  odds  in  their  idea  of 
the  credence  due  to  Captain  Badger;  but  they  agree  that  they  dare  not  tell  Be  for  fear  of  raising  false  hopes.  Their 
one  idea  is  to  gain  time  until,  perhaps,  Mr.  Powell  shall  recover  sufficiently  to  relieve  them  of  their  responsibility, 
and  they  decide,  if  no  other  way  can  be  found,  to  tell  Badger  that  he  has  not  yet  seen  the  real  Beatrice. 


CHAPTER  XX 

HORATIA  HAS  A  PLAN 

It  was  a  strange  coincidence  that,  immediately 
after  finding  the  piece  of  sixpence,  Beatrice  de 
Soulange  should  have  met  the  one  man  in  Amer- 
ica who  professed  to  have  knowledge  of  her 
brother's  fate.  It  needed  but  the  exchange  of  a 
few  words  to  make  all  plain  between  them. 

The  British  officer  saluted  politely. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  with  a  frank 
smile.  "I  've  lost  a  bit  of  jewelry — a  ring,  in 
fact.  It 's  very  valuable,  and  I  wonder  if  by  any 
chance  you 've  seen  it?" 

"No,  I  'ave  not  see'  it,"  Beatrice  answered,  and 
with  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head,  she  passed 
him  and  made  her  way  straight  to  the  lodge. 

Captain  Badger  turned  away  with  a  worried 
expression  on  his  face  and  began  again  to  poke 
about  in  the  grass  with  his  stick. 

Be,  fairly  illuminated  with  joy,  ran  through  the 
house  looking  for  her  cousins  and,  not  finding 


them  anywhere  else,  flew  into  the  kitchen.  "Is  n't 
any  one  'ome,  Selma?"  she  asked  breathlessly. 

"The  young  ladies,  they  have  gone  away  by 
the  school,"  the  maid  answered.  "They  look 
for  you,  I  think;  but  they  must  soon  return  for 
lunch." 

"But  where  is  Tante  Polly?"  Be  demanded. 
She  must  tell  some  one  of  her  precious  sixpence. 

"Oh,  she  have  gone  to  Chestnut  Hill,"  Selma 
began,  and  soon  told  all  she  knew  of  the  illness  in 
the  Powell  family. 

"That 's  too  bad,"  Be  murmured,  a  little  crest- 
fallen. "I  'm  sorry.  But  everything  will  be  all 
right  soon.  See  what  I  'ave  foun',  Selma."  She 
held  up  the  chain  with  the  half  coin  dangling 
from  it. 

Selma's  pale  blue  eyes  opened  with  surprise. 

"It  is  that  lucky  sixpence,  huh?"  she  grunted 
admiringly.  Be  nodded  ecstatically,  and  the 
maid  examined  the  treasure-trove  closely.  "You 
take  it  off.    I  shine  it  like  new." 

While  the  silver  polish  was  being  brought  out 
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Be  told  something  of  the  tale  of  her  adventures 
that  morning,  explaining  in  detail  where  the  six- 
pence had  been  hidden  all  these  years,  and  Selma 
grinned  with  interest. 

"I  should  lak  that  I  see  that  piece  of  work,"  she 
remarked,  referring  to  the  sampler.  "It  was 
fine  trick,  huh?" 

"And  it  was  so  beautifully  done,"  Be  answered 
enthusiastically. 

"I  bet  you !"  Selma  ejaculated.  "Now  it  is  all 
bright  and  clean,  huh?"  She  held  up  the  glittering 
chain  and  sixpence.  "I  tank  it  is  fine  luck.  All 
these  years  the  house  it  has  been  wearing  it,  and 
so  keep  safe  for  the  family,  huh?" 

"That  is  true,"  said  Be,  impressed  for  the  mo- 
ment by  this  idea.  "Denewood  'ave  wear  it. 
Per'aps  I  should  not  'ave  taken  it  away?" 

"It  is  better  that  you  have  it,"  Selma  insisted, 
with  a  shake  of  her  blonde  head.  "You  are  more 
luckier  than  a  house.    Come,  I  put  it  on  you." 

She  attached  the  broken  coin  around  Be's 
neck  and  stepped  back  to  admire  it  in  its  new 
position. 

_  "Thank  you,  Selma,"  said  Be.    "I  shall  wear  it 
till  Paig  come  back." 

"You  wear  it  longer  as  that,"  Selma  prophesied 
1  mysteriously.  "You  are  what  we  call  a—"  She 
stopped,  puzzled.  "I  cannot  tell  you  the  word 
in  English,  but  it  means  you  are  like  express- 
mans,  huh?" 

"Like  an  expressman!"  Be  exclaimed,  puzzled 
in  her  turn.    "I  do  not  understan'." 

"It  is  plain,"  Selma  explained,  with  one  of  her 
rare  smiles.  "You  carry  bunches  of  good  luck  for 
other  people." 

"Oh,  that  is  nize!"  Be  cried  joyously.  "But  I 
'ave  learned  that  word  in  France  among  the 
American  soldiers.  It  is  what  they  call  'mascot' 
and  it  is  a  great  compliment  to  be  it." 

With  the  idea  of  displaying  her  treasure  to  more 
advantage,  she  ran  upstairs  and  slipped  out  of  her 
school  uniform.  As  she  fastened  her  dress,  she 
heard  her  cousins  come  into  the  hall,  chattering 
together,  and  Horatia's  voice  proclaiming  loudly, 
that  all  the  world  might  hear,  that  she  was  as 
hungry  as  a  bear. 

Beatrice  calmed  her  excited  spirits  and  went  to 
meet  them  sedately,  conscious  of  the  chain  round 
her  neck  and  awaiting  with  eagerness  the  moment 
when  they  should  discover  it. 

"Now  where  on  earth  have  you  been?"  Peg 
demanded,  as  she  caught  sight  of  her. 

"We  've  been  looking  all  over  the  place  for 
you,"  Betty  put  in. 

"When  do  we  eat?"  asked  Horatia,  making 
straight  for  the  kitchen. 

"Oh,  I  'ave  had  much  business  of  a  most 
importance,"  declared  Be.    The  sixpence  on  her 


[July 

breast  felt  as  big  as  a  dinner-plate  and  as  shiny  as 
an  electric  headlight,  yet  neither  of  the  girls  took 
any  notice  of  it. 

it  "Hello,    Be!"   cried   Horatia,    coming  back, 
we  '11  have  lunch  in  a  minute;  and  we 'd  better 
take  our  pills,  or  Aunt  Polly  will  scold  when  she 
gets  home." 

"Be  silent,  child,"  commanded  Peg,  seizing  her 
cousin  and  whirling  her  round  so  that  she  fronted 
Be.  "Take  care  of  your  own  conscience  if  you 
must,  but  spare  mine.  If  I  take  Pulsatilla  before 
meals,  and  aconite  after  meals,  and  bryonia  be- 
tween meals,  I  won't  have  any  room—" 

"Stop!"  cried  Horatia,  wriggling  and  pointing 
at  Be.  "Stop,  Peg,  and  look  there.  It  "s  the 
lucky  sixpence!" 

Her  words  brought  immediate  silence  and  the 
three  stared  at  the  dangling  coin  in  amazement. 
"But  where — ?" 
"But  how—?" 
"But  when — ?" 
_  The  questions  tumbled  over  each  other,  as  the 
girls  clamored  for  the  story. 

"Luncheon  is  served,"  interrupted  the  com- 
manding voice  of  Selma,  and  they  bustled  into 
the  dining-room,  the  pills  forgotten,  and  even 
Horatia,  for  the  moment,  unconscious  of  the  void 
she  had  so  loudly  proclaimed. 

Be  told  her  tale  with  animation,  and  her  cous- 
ins pecked  at  their  food  while  they  listened. 

"Were  n't  you  frightened?"  asked  Peg,  unable 
to  restrain  herself  while  Be  was  telling  of  her 
imprisonment. 

"Oh,  a  little,"  Be  confessed,  "but  that  was  soon 
ended  when  I  foun'  that  funny  step." 

She  went  on  to  the  end,  amid  exclamations  of 
surprise,  excited  questions,  and  admiring  com- 
ments. 

"Well,  I  think  you  're  a  wonder!"  Peg  cried, 
jumping  up  from  her  place  and  rushing  around 
the  table  to  hug  Beatrice.  "It  's  the  most  mar- 
velous story  I  ever  heard.  I  should  have  been 
so  scared — " 

"No,  you  would  'ave  done  as  I  did,"  Be  inter- 
rupted, "and  now  you  mus'  wear  it." 

Beatrice  put  up  her  hands  to  unfasten  the  clasp, 
but  Peg  stopped  her. 

"Please,  dear,"  she  insisted,  slipping  an  arm 
about  the  French  girl's  neck,  "I  want  you  to 
wear  it  for  a  while,  anyway.  It 's  good  luck,  you 
know,  and  you  found  it.  I  want  you  to  have 
some  good  luck,  too." 

Be  understood  and,  lifting  her  face,  kissed  Peg 
lovingly. 

"My  'eart  it  is  too  full  to  tell  you  all  I  feel," 
she  said  simply.    "I  am  glad  to  wear  it  for  a 
little  while;  but  we  mus'  tin'  the  other  piece." 
"Of  course,"  Horatia  remarked  confidentially 
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to  her  chop,  "I  'm  only  a  kid  and  have  n't  any 
sense;  but  if  somebody  asked  me,  I  should  tell 
them  that  they  've  gone  about  finding  Little 
John's  piece  of  the  sixpence  all  wrong." 

"Oh,  you  would,"  Betty  cut  in  sharply. 

"But,  being  only  an  infant  with  an  undeveloped 
brain,"  Horatia  went  on,  disregarding  Betty's 
interruption,  "I  watch 
the  feeble  efforts  of  my 
aged  cousins  and  sister 
and  wonder  if  they  '11 
ever  learn  to  use  their 
wits." 

"Hush!"  Peg  admon- 
ished Betty,  who  was 
about  to  comment 
pointedly  upon  Horatia's 
musings,  "hush!  Let  the 
child  ramble.  You  can't 
tell  what  may  come  of  it." 

"I  have  observed," 
continued  Horatia,  still 
addressing  the  chop, 
"that  it  is  difficult  for 
the  ancient  intellect  to 
grasp  the  working  of  a 
less  mature  mind.  They 
are  unable  to  put  them- 
selves in  the  place  of 
little  John  Travers  and 
determine  what  he  would 
do  when  he  wanted  to 
hide  something.  They 
continually  think  what 
they  would  do,  and  that 's 
bound  to  be  wrong." 

"Horatia,  dear,"  said 
Peg,  in  her  most  winning 
manner,  "why  not  eat 
the  chop  and  talk  to  us? 
We  are  ready  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  wisdom.  If  you 
have  a  plan  to  find  the 
rest  of  the  sixpence,  out 
with  it." 

"I  'd  have  told  you 
long  ago,"  Horatia  an- 
swered, with  a  vicious 

thrust  of  her  knife  into  the  unoffending  chop,  "but 
I  knew  you  would  n't  listen  to  a  child  until  you 'd 
tried  everything  else.  Well,  I  have  a  plan  all 
right;  though  really  it  was  Marjory  who  gave  me 
the  idea." 

"Marjory!"  exclaimed  Betty,  increduously. 
"What  nonsense!   She 's  only  five." 

"That 's  all,"  Horatia  agreed,  no  whit  abashed, 
"therefore  she  understands  the  child  mind — " 

"Never  mind  that,"  Peg  broke  in;  "  go  on." 


"Well,  I  '11  tell  you  how  I  came  to  think  of  it," 
Horatia  replied,  "then  you  '11  begin  to  see.  Mar- 
jory and  Mark  were  playing  at  hiding  things,  and 
I  told  her  to  put  whatever  it  was — I  've  forgotten 
— under  the  rug;  but  that  would  n't  do  at  all. 
She  said  he  'd  find  it  right  away  and  she  wanted 
to  bury  it  high  up  out  of  his  reach." 


I  FEEL  THAT  WE  ARE  GOING  TO  FIN'  THAT  SIXPENCE,'  CRIED  BE"    (SEE  PAGE  832) 

"Bury  it  high  up?"  Betty  repeated  scornfully. 
"Certainly,"  Horatia  replied.  "I  was  just  as 
stupid  as  you  are,  till  she  explained  that  you  don't 
have  to  put  a  thing  always  in  the  bottom  of  a  hole; 
that,  if  you  have  a  fine  place  to  bury  your  treas- 
ure in,  you  can  put  it  up  on  the  side — behind  the 
clock  on  the  mantel-piece,  for  instance." 

"Stop,  stop!"  cried  Peg.  "My  poor  brain  is 
weakening  trying  to  follow  you.  Where  do  you 
find  caves  with  mantel-pieces?" 
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"And  is  that  Marjory's  idea  of  the  way  to  bury 
a  treasure?"  Betty  asked,  with  a  scornful  laugh. 

"I  suppose,"  Horatia  retorted  impatiently, 
"that  you  think  Mother  ought  to  let  the  children 
dig  up  the  nursery  floor  to  hide  things.  That 's 
what  you  girls  seemed  to  expect  when  you  went 
over  the  dormitory  at  Maple  Hall  with  your  silly 
magnifying-glasses.  You  don't  use  your  imag- 
inations. Mark  and  Marjory  had  to  pretend 
something,  so  they  made  believe  the  nursery  was 
a  forest  and  the  room  beneath  it  was  a  hole  in 
the  ground.    Now  do  you  see?" 

The  three  girls  looked  at  Horatia  for  a  moment 
as  if  she  were  some  interesting  animal  at  the  zoo. 
Then  Beatrice  voiced  her  approval. 

"But,  of  course,  the  child  is  right!"  she  ex- 
claimed. "We  'ave  forgot',  because  we  are  so 
old.  You  remember,  when  one  is  little,  one  does 
not  'ide  things  where  one  can  reach.  One  pushes 
a  chair,  is  it  not  so?  then  one  climbs  up  and  'ides 
the  object— and,  very  sly,  one  takes  the  chair  and 
puts  it  far  away.  Horatia,  she  is  exactly  right. 
We  'ave  not  looked  properly." 

"Horatia,  accept  my  apologies,"  said  Peg, 
handsomely.  "I  remember  perfectly  well  that 
when  I  was  a  kid  that  's  just  the  way  I  did  hide 
a  thing,  and  it  was  so  hard  not  to  look  at  the  place 
where  I  'd  put  it.  Tell  us  some  more.  We  are 
your  humble  pupils." 

"Oh,  well,"  Horatia  went  on,  taking  her  honors 
easily,  "I  really  think  there  's  something  in  it, 
after  all.  I  truly  do!  After  that,  I  watched 
Owen  Hare,  who  is  just  about  Little  John's  age, 
and  he  never  thought  anything  was  hidden  till  it 
was  stuck  up  somewhere." 

_  "At  any  rate,"  Peg  remarked  thoughtfully, 
"it 's  a  new  way  to  hunt,  and  we  certainly  ought 
to  try  it." 

"Let  us  go  at  once!"  Be  exclaimed.  "To-day 
we  'ave  foun'  one  piece  of  the  sixpence.  Let  us 
fin'  it  all.  Yes?" 

She  turned  her  bright  eyes  from  one  to  the  other 
expectantly. 

"You  forget  that  we  can't  go  upstairs,"  Betty 
reminded  her. 

"But  we  don't  have  to,"  Horatia  explained. 
"Don't  you  see  that  if  the  boys  were  playing 
buried  treasure  in  Little  John's  room,  they  would 
pretend  that  the  place  under  it  was  the  cave  in 
the  ground.  That 's  what  I  was  trying  to  tell  you 
before." 

"Of  course!"  cried  Peg,  "and  that  would  bring 
it  into  the  hall.  That 's  where  we 've  got  to  hunt. 
We  '11  go  right  after  lunch.  Miss  Maple  is  away. 
There  's  a  whole  crowd  of  girls  in  town  at  a 
Kreisler  concert  and — " 

"Let  's  hurry!"  cried  Be,  starting  up.  "I  feel 
that  we  are  going  to  fin'  that  sixpence." 


CHAPTER  XXI 

MISS  HITTV  HELPS 

There  was  no  loitering  over  the  rest  of  the  meal. 
They  finished  quickly  and  started  up  the  drive  to 
the  school,  all  eager  to  be  on  the  hunt  and  each 
filled  with  the  conviction  that  they  would  be 
successful.  Be,  in  particular,  could  hardly 
restrain  her  enthusiasm.  She  never  doubted 
that  the  charm  of  the  sixpence  was  already  at 
work.  The  broken  piece  around  her  neck  was 
leading  them  straight  to  the  half  that  was  still 
missing. 

"Oh,  we  shall  fin'  it!"  she  repeated  again  and 
again.    "We  shall  fin'  it— I  feel  it!" 

Betty,  perhaps,  was  the  least  certain;  but  even 
she  had  caught  the  infection  from  the  others. 

"I  believe  we  shall,"  she  admitted.  "Of 
course,  I  don't  see  what  good  can  come  of  it,  for 
I  must  say  I  think  it  's  all  superstition  about 
luck,  but — " 

"All  the  same,  you  're  mighty  careful  what  you 
do  on  Fridays,"  Peg  interrupted. 

"That 's  different,"  Betty  protested.  "Every- 
body knows — " 

By  this  time  they  were  at  Denewood  and  ran 
into  the  hall,  finding,  as  they  had  expected,  that 
it  was  deserted. 

"It  's  all  right,"  said  Peg,  dropping  her  voice 
instinctively,  so  as  not  to  break  the  stillness  of 
the  great  house.  "We  '11  have  an  hour  to  our- 
selves, anyway.    Come  on." 

"Horatia  mus'  be  the — eh— 'boss,'"  murmured 
Be.    "It  is  her  plan,  and  we  but  follow." 

"All  right,  precocious  child;  lead  the  way," 
Peg  said  cheerfully.    "We  are  thy  slaves." 

Horatia,  conscious  of  the  importance  and 
dignity  of  her  novel  position  among  the  elder 
girls,  assumed  an  air  befitting  her  advanced  rank. 
She  walked  about  the  hall  for  a  few  moments, 
looking  here  and  there  and  pondering  deeply 
upon  her  problem. 

"I 'm  not  sure  if  Little  John  really  forgot  where 
he  put  that  sixpence,  or  whether  his  grandfather 
scared  him  so  that  he  was  afraid  to  tell,"  she  said 
thoughtfully.  "Kids  do  get  awfully  scared  some- 
times, and  when  they  do,  nobody  can  get  a  word 
out  of  them." 

Beatrice  nodded  understandingly. 
"I  know,  it  is  what  you  call  picnic?"  she  ques- 
tioned, a  little  hesitatingly. 
"Picnic?"  repeated  Peg. 

"Yes,"  insisted  Beatrice.  "When  you  are,  oh, 
so  frighten'  inside,  you  do  not  know  whether  to 
go  up  or  down  or  run  away.  Is  not  that  a  pic- 
nic?" 

"Panic!  my  dear  child;  panic!"  explained  Peg. 
"Oh,  yes,  I  will  remember,  thank  you,"  Bea- 
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trice  returned,  saying  the  word  over  once  or 
twice  under  her  breath. 

"And  that  's  just  what  I  mean  about  Little 
John,"  Horatia  went  on.  "He  might  have  put 
the  sixpence  somewhere  that  he  was  in  a  kind  of  a 
panic  about  afterward.    Now  let 's  see." 

"I  wish  we  knew  how  many  of  these  things 
were  here  at  the  time  Little  John  was,"  said  Peg. 
"It  would  save  a  lot  of  hunting." 

"Miss  Hitty  Gorgas  could  tell,"  Be  remarked, 
and  the  suggestion  was  hailed  with  delight. 

"By  all  means,  let  's  get  her,"  Peg  cried. 
"She  's  a  dear  old  thing,  though  she  does  talk. 
And  if  there  is  anything  in  Germantown  she  does 
n't  know  about,  I  've  yet  to  hear  of  it." 

"But  we  can't  get  her  unless  we  go  upstairs," 
Horatia  pointed  out. 

"Oh,  yes,  we  can,"  Peg  replied,  and  straight- 
way rang  a  bell  for  one  of  the  maids,  who  was 
sent  to  notify  Miss  Hitty  that  she  was  wanted  in 
the  hall. 

"And  is  it  you  who  asked  for  me,  Miss  Peggy?" 
asked  the  old  seamstress,  as  she  came  smiling 
down  the  stairs.  "I  remember  when  you  were  a 
baby  in  arms  you 'd  never  lack  anything  if  asking 
could  get  it  for  you.  Now  what  is  it  you  want  of 
old  Hitty?  I  'm  guessing  you  're  after  the  other 
bit  of  that  sixpence  your  pretty  cousin  found  this 
morning.    Is  that  it?" 

They  all  told  her  it  was,  and  she,  not  much 
older  in  spirit  than  the  girls  clustered  about  her, 
listened  sympathetically  and  entered  into  their 
enthusiasm  with  great  readiness. 

"It 's  not  a  bad  idea  for  a  child,"  she  admitted, 
giving  Horatia  a  complimentary  pat  on  the 
shoulder,  "and  I  can  easy  tell  you  about  what  was 
here  in  the  old  days."  She  looked  around,  sum- 
moning all  the  store  of  half-remembered  tales 
that  had  been  part  and  parcel  of  her  life. 

"There 's  that  great  big  vase,"  Peg  contributed, 
pointing  to  a  huge  porcelain  on  a  stand  in  one 
corner  of  the  hall.  "It  came  from  Holland  in  one 
of  the  Travers'  ships,  but  I  think  it  's  really 
Chinese,  not  Dutch." 

"It  is,  honey,"  Miss  Hitty  remarked.  "It  's 
what  they  call  'famille  rose,'1  which  is  French, 
though  why  a  Chinese  crock  should  have  a  French 
name  beats  me." 

"Now  just  wait  a  minute,"  Horatia  broke  in. 
"You  see  if  I  were  playing  buried  treasure,  I  'd 
pretend  that  the  staircase  was  the  hole  I 'd  dug — " 

"Well  then,"  said  Miss  Hitty,  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  Horatia's  imaginings,  "you  'd  come 
downstairs  and  you 'd  look  about  you  for  a  place 
to  hide  your  gold  and  jewels." 

"I  'm  planning  to  be  awfully  smart,"  said 
Horatia.  "There  are  some  other  boys  playing 
with  me,  and  I  want  to  put  these  things  where 


they  '11  never  in  the  world  look  for  them."  She 
ran  part  way  up  the  staircase  and  glanced  round. 
"There 's  the  clock,"  she  remarked  thoughtfully; 
"inside  the  case  would  n't  be  a  bad  place;  but  if 
he 'd  put  it  there,  it  would  have  been  found  long 
ago,  when  the  clock  was  wound;  so  he  did  n't." 

"There  are  the  figures  on  each  side  of  the 
mantel,"  suggested  Be,  eagerly.  "They  mus'  be 
'ollow.    He  could  stuff  it  up  inside." 

"We  '11  look,"  said  Miss  Hitty,  briskly,  mount- 
ing on  a  chair  to  investigate.  "But  they  've 
been  washed  so  often,  it  ain't  likely."  In  truth, 
there  was  nothing  inside  either  figure. 

"The  picture  of  Beatrice  is  the  first  thing  you 
see  from  the  stair,"  Horatia  was  still  looking 
round  speculatively.  "I  wonder  if  Little  John 
could  have  stuffed  it  in  between  the  canvas  and 
the  frame?" 

An  eager  search  was  made,  but  again  without 
result. 

"I  '11  tell  you  one  thing  that  's  different  from 
the  way  it  used  to  be,"  Miss  Hitty  remarked. 
"I  know,  because  I  was  here  when  it  was  moved. 
That  big  Chinese  vase  used  always  to  stand  in 
that  corner  near  the  stair.  Miss  Maple  said  if  it 
stayed  there,  nothin'  in  the  world  could  keep  the 
girls  from  usin'  it  as  a  waste-basket." 

At  these  words  Horatia  clapped  her  hands. 

"That  's  where  the  sixpence  is!"  she  declared. 
"He  threw  it  in  there  from  the  landing;  and  then 
he  would  n't  tell,  because  he  always  hoped  to  get 
it  out,  or  else  perhaps  he  did  forget,  after  all." 

"But  how  are  we  going  to  get  at  it?"  asked  Peg, 
in  dismay.  "Besides,  I  don't  see  how  you  can  be 
so  sure,  Horatia.    It 's  been  washed,  too." 

"That 's  right,"  agreed  Miss  Hitty,  "but  not  in 
a  tub.  It 's  too  big  to  be  moved  around  and  too 
valuable  to  run  risks  with.  I  'm  very  much 
mistaken  if  the  inside  has  ever  been  touched. 
Anyway,  we  '11  find  out,  if  Miss  Be  will  just  let  me 
have  that  tarn  of  hers." 

Be  took  off  her  cap  and  handed  it  to  the  seam- 
stress; but  like  the  others,  she  had  no  notion  of  the 
use  to  which  it  might  be  put.  And  to  increase 
their  puzzlement,  Miss  Hitty  deliberately  threw 
the  cap  up  so  that  it  dropped  down  into  the  neck 
of  the  vase. 

"You  ought  to  be  on  the  basket-ball  team!" 
cried  Horatia. 

"I  might  do  that,  too,"  Miss  Hitty  remarked 
complacently.  "But  that  is  n't  what  we  're  at 
now.  You  see,  girls,"  she  went  on,  turning  to  the 
bewildered  circle  of  faces  about  her,  "we  '11  have 
to  have  some  of  the  men  in  to  help  us  get  that 
cap  out." 

"Miss  Hitty,  you  're  a  wonder!"  cried  Peg. 
"We  '11  get  the  Schmucks.  They  '11  do  anything 
in  the  world  for  us.    I  '11  call  them." 
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She  ran  off,  leaving  the  others  to  speculate  upon 
finding  the  sixpence  and  to  admire  Miss  Hitty's 
cleverness,  although  they  had  little  chance  to  say 
anything,  the  old  seamstress  having  an  audience 
to  her  liking,  and  improving  the  opportunity  to 
do  the  talking. 

At  one  point,  however,  Beatrice  broke  in  upon 
her  volubility.  "Tell  me,  please,  do  you  know 
how  she  die,  that  great  little  ancient  Beatrice?" 


What  further  she  might  have  said  was  inter- 
rupted by  Peg's  reentrance  with  the  two 
Schmucks.  They  were  so-called  "handy  men" 
about  the  place,  and  lived  in  small  cottages  over- 
looking the  Denewood  grounds.  In  Revolution- 
ary times,  the  Jack  Travers  of  that  day  had  be- 
friended an  ancestor  of  the  Schmucks;  and 
throughout  the  years  that  followed,  successive 
generations  of  their  family  had  lived  at  Denewood, 


I  'M  GUESSING  YOU  RE  AFTER  THE  OTHER  BIT  OF  THAT  SIXPENCE'  " 


she  asked,  nodding  toward  the  portrait  that 
seemed  to  smile  encouragingly  upon  them. 

"I  know  that  she  lived  to  be  very  old."  Miss 
Hitty  spoke  musingly;  then  after  a  moment's 
pause,  her  well-stored  memory  awakened.  "I 
remember!  I  remember!"  she  went  on.  "My 
grandma  said  that  when  Miss  Peg's  own  grandma 
died  (quite  a  young  woman  she  was,  too),  that 
she  passed  away  suddenly  in  her  sleep,  just  like 
old  Lady  Travers  had  done  before  her.  (Old 
Lady  Travers  is  what  every  one  called  her,  though 
it  does  n't  seem  possible  that  the  girl  whose  por- 
trait we  're  looking  at  should  ever  have  grown  old. 
But  she  did.)  They  said,  though,  that  she  never 
had  a  day's  illness  in  her  life,  and  just  went  to 
Heaven  in  her  sleep,  like." 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Be,  "now  I  understan'  every- 
thing! That  explain'  why  she  never  wrote  about 
where  the  sixpence  was  in  her  book.  I  think  it 
was  a  so  beautiful  end  to  a  'appy  life." 


content  to  serve  and  maintaining  a  fine  sense  of 
gratitude.  Now,  although  they  were  paid  by  Miss 
Maple,  they  preserved  an  almost  feudal  loyalty 
to  all  with  Travers  blood. 

"We  needs  must  make  haste,  Miss  Peg,"  one 
of  the  men  was  saying  as  they  entered  the  hall. 
"Miss  Maple  may  come  back  any  minute,  and 
then  you  '11  be  in  a  peck  of  trouble." 

"There  's  no  such  awful  hurry,"  Peg  replied, 
rather  huffily.  "Nobody  could  blame  a  person 
because  her  tarn  gets  thrown  into  a  vase." 

"Good  morning,  Schmuck."  Miss  Hitty  spoke 
generally  and  both  men  touched  their  foreheads. 
"Will  you  take  the  greatest  care  in  lifting  that 
down,  please?    It 's  a  very  valuable  piece." 

"It  is  that,"  one  of  the  men  replied.  "But 
you 've  no  need  to  fear,  miss.  Nothin'  in  Dene- 
wood shall  come  to  harm  at  our  hands." 

The  vase  rested  on  a  stand  of  wood,  and  the 
men  lifted  it  to  the  floor  with  some  difficulty. 
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"'T  is  surprising  heavy,"  one  of  them  grunted. 

The  other  essayed  to  reach  down  into  it  to 
recover  the  tarn;  but  Miss  Hitty  stopped  him. 

"While  we  're  about  it,"  she  suggested,  "I 
think  it  might  be  as  well  to  clean  it  out.  Good- 
ness knows  how  much  dust  and  trash  must  be  in 
there." 

"Get  a  few  papers  to  spread  on  the  floor, 
Peter,"  the  more  loquacious  brother  ordered. 

"There 's  a-plenty  in  the  box  for  the  fire-wood," 
the  other  grunted,  and  brought  them  forthwith. 

In  a  moment  they  had  up-ended  the  vase  and 
the  tarn  tumbled  out,  to  be  buried  at  once  by  an 
avalanche  of  sand. 

"That  was  put  in  to  steady  it  like,"  said  Wil- 
liam. "It 's  all  there  is  in  it,  and  that  had  better 
go  back  again." 

All  four  girls  were  on  their  knees  beside  the  pile. 
Horatia  drew  forth  the  tarn  and  dusted  it  off, 
while  Be  passed  her  hands  through  the  heap  of 
sand.  Here  and  there  she  sifted  out  lumps  that 
proved  to  be  peach-stones,  or  dried-up  apple- 
cores.  A  broken  flint  from  the  lock  of  a  gun,  an  old 
shuttlecock,  a  ball,  and  a  large  copper  coin  were 
added  to  the  trove;  but  the  sixpence  with  its 
chain  did  not  seem  to  be  there,  and  her  head  sank. 

The  men  were  growing  fidgety. 

"Was  there  something  else  you  lost,  miss?" 
William  inquired  politely.  "If  we  sift  the  sand 
back,  a  little  at  a  time,  most  like  we  '11  come 
across  it." 

"Will  you  please  be  very  careful?"  Be  begged. 
She  continued  to  pass  her  fingers  through  the 
sand,  rather  hopelessly  now.  A  sizable  lump  of 
some  sort  she  laid  with  the  peach-stones,  and  then 
the  last  of  the  sand  was  returned  to  the  jar  and  it 
was  set  back  on  its  pedestal. 

"What  shall  we  do  with  these?"  The  men 
were  gathering  up  the  papers  and  the  little  pile 
of  dusty  objects  lay  on  one  of  them.  Be  was 
sitting  back  on  her  heels  looking  at  them  blankly. 

"They  are  nothing,"  she  said  slowly.  "Peg, 
you  had  better  keep  the  money  and  the  sharp 
stone." 

"And  the  little  shoe,  miss?"  the  man  was  dust- 
ing the  sand  from  the  shapeless  lump  which  she 
had  found  last. 

"Is  it  a  shoe?"  she  asked.  "I  thought  it  was 
just  a  piece  of  trash."    She  held  out  a  hand  for  it. 

"It  is  a  baby's  slipper!"  she  cried.  "Per'aps 
one  of  your  baby's."  She  was  on  her  knees  now, 
addressing  the  portrait,  and  thrusting  two  fingers 
into  the  little  shoe  she  held  it  up  as  if  for  recog- 
nition; but  the  action  was  accompanied  by  a 
sharp  cry. 

"It  is  here!"  she  exclaimed.  "It  is  here!  I 
'ave  foun'  it!"  and  she  drew  forth  a  chain  with 
the  half  of  a  tarnished  coin  hanging  from  it. 


"Oh,  good  little  Beatrice,  to  guard  it  all  these 
long  years!"  The  girl  was  quite  transfigured  with 
joy,  and  Miss  Hitty  looked  from  her  to  the  picture 
and  wagged  her  head  contentedly. 

"The  luck  of  the  Travers  has  come  back  to 
Denewood,"  she  said. 

CHAPTER  XXII 

BEATRICE  IS  ALL  SMILES 

An  hour  or  so  after  dinner  that  night,  Peg  and 
Be  found  themselves  alone  on  the  little  sofa  in 
the  living-room.  Conscientious  Horatia  was 
upstairs,  studying  at  Peg's  desk,  as  usual,  and 
Betty  had  gone  to  bed  early,  declaring  she  was 
worn  out  talking  about  the  sixpence. 

It  had  been  an  exciting  day  for  all  of  them,  and 
there  was  little  left  to  be  said,  so  often  had  they 
gone  over  the  details  of  their  successful  search. 
But  between  the  two  girls  on  the  sofa  there  were 
thoughts  that  could  be  only  half  expressed,  and 
they  were  glad  to  be  alone  for  a  time. 

Round  each  neck  hung  a  piece  of  the  sixpence. 
Selma's  silver  polish  had  been  brought  out  again, 
and  Peg's  bit  shone  resplendently  and  seemed  to 
wink  at  its  fellow. 

"I  think  I  'ave  never  been  so  'appy,"  Beatrice 
said  softly. 

"It  's  funny,"  mused  Peg,  "but  I  would  n't 
have  been  as  pleased  with  a  pearl  necklace." 

"But  no,  I  should  think  not!"  Be  agreed. 
"Such  a  necklace  would  be  worth  only  money. 
These  of  ours  are  priceless.  For  you  and  for  me 
they  bring  an  end  to  all  our  troubles." 

"Are  you  so  sure,  Be?"  Peg  asked,  thinking  of 
Captain  Badger. 

"How  can  I  not  be  sure?"  Be  answered.  "All 
this  time,  since  I  'ave  come  to  America,  something 
in  my  heart  tol'  me  that  when  I  fin'  that  sixpence, 
you  and  cousin  Jack  should  have  Denewood 
again  and  that  Louis  would  return  to  us.  Well, 
we  'ave  foun'  it.  Voila!"  She  ended  with  a 
radiant  smile  of  confidence. 

"But  how  is  it  going  to  happen?"  Peg  demanded 
after  a  little.  "We  need  thousands  and  thousands 
of  dollars  to  take  care  of  Denewood,  and  what  can 
the  sixpence  have  to  do  with  our  brothers  over  in 
France?" 

"Oh,  now  you  ask  me  something  I  cannot  say," 
Beatrice  replied.  "Per'aps  we  shall  never  know 
how  it  happen'.  Mos'  likely  not.  Yet  you  mus' 
never  doubt." 

"I  did  n't  before  we  found  it,  but  now — "  . 
Practical-minded  Peg  sought  for  some  fact  upon 
which  she  could  pin  her  faith.  It  was  difficult  for 
her  to  accept  Be's  assurance  that  all  would  be 
well,  without  some  evidence  that  appealed  to  her 
reason.    Dared  she  say  to  herself  that,  as  Louis 
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de  Soulange  was  sure  to  return  now  that  the  six- 
pence had  been  found,  she  might  cease  troubling 
about  Captain  Badger?  Could  she  curtly  dis- 
miss the  man  and  trust  wholly  to  a  vague,  mys- 
terious power  attributed  to  the  old  coin?  Clearly 
she  could  not.  The  recovery  of  the  sixpence  did 
not  in  the  least  relieve  her  of  the  responsibility  of 
meeting  the  British  officer  on  the  morrow,  nor 
set  aside  the  fatal  consequences  that  might  result 
if  she  made  a  false  move. 

Peg  was  almost  tempted  then  and  there  to 
make  a  clean  breast  of  the  matter  to  the  girl 
beside  her,  but  she  held  her  tongue,  fearing  that 
the  faith  in  which  Be  found  such  happiness  would 
seem  to  be  confirmed  only  to  be  shattered  later 
by  the  discovery  that  Captain  Badger  was  false. 
No,  Peg  determined  to  go  through  with  the  pro- 
gram as  she  had  planned  it  with  Betty,  before,  as 
a  last  resort,  she  told  Be  the  story. 

"I  wish  we  would  hear  from  Jack,"  she  said, 
after  an  interval  of  silence.  "I  've  been  hoping 
he 'd  be  home  by  this  time." 

"I  think  they  will  come  soon,"  Be  replied  con- 
fidently. She  said  it  quietly,  but  with  such  a 
wealth  of  assurance  that  Peg  looked  at  her  a  trifle 
enviously. 

"You  believe  that  sixpence  can  do  anything!" 
she  remarked,  almost  irritably. 

Be  chuckled  and  put  an  arm  about  her  cousin. 
"You  do  not  know  how  my  'eart  it  has  ached," 
she  murmured.  "Now  it  is  all  smiles,  and  I  feel 
that  everything  that  I  'ave  wanted  most  will 
come  to  me." 

"But  Jack's  return  depends  upon  the  War 
Department  in  Washington,"  Peg  said  crisply. 

"But  yes,  I  know,"  Be  agreed  calmly.  "Per- 
'aps  he  has  already  started.  How  can  we  tell? 
Only  I  am  sure  he  will  come  soon,  and  with  him 
will  come  my  Louis." 

"I  certainly  hope  so,"  Peg  replied,  "but  you 'd 
think  he 'd  send  us  word." 

"The  letter  may  not  arrive  or  it  may  come 
to-morrow.    Who  can  tell?" 

"To-morrow  's  Sunday,"  Peg  reminded  her. 

"Then  Monday,"  Be  returned,  unruffled. 
"Trust  me,  Peg,"  she  went  on,  "there  is  no  need 
to  worry.  Now  when  shall  we  explore  that 
Mouse's  Hole?" 

Peg  had  been  expecting  this  question,  but 
although  she  was  anxious  to  visit  the  secret  pas- 
sage, she  must  keep  the  engagement  with  Captain 
Badger  in  the  morning.  She  had  anticipated  that 
it  would  not  be  altogether  easy  for  Betty  and  her 
to  get  away  by  themselves,  and  she  was  puzzled 
for  the  moment. 

"I  don't  know  when  I  can  go,"  she  said,  with 
seeming  indifference. 


"Do  you  not  want  to  go?"  asked  Be,  surprised 
at  her  lack  of  enthusiasm. 

"Of  course,  I 'm  crazy  to,"  Peg  cried;  "but  the 
fact  is,  Be,  I 've  a  date  with  Betty  in  the  morning." 

"Oh,  ho!"  laughed  Be.  "You  'ave  a  secret, 
eh?" 

"Yes,  we  have,"  Peg  acknowledged  frankly, 
"but  it  won't  last  long." 

"Good,"  said  Be.  "I  will  play  with  Horatia. 
But  I  am  mos'  curious  to  fin'  out  how  it  is  I 
cannot  open  the  little  door  one  minute  and  the 
next  it  go'  up  so  easy.  I  want  to  see  it  wiz  a 
light." 

Peg  sat  thoughtful  for  a  moment.  She  did  n't 
want  Be  hovering  round  the  spring-house  .while 
she  and  Betty  were  interviewing  Captain  Badger. 

"I  tell  you  what  we  '11  do,  Be,"  she  ex- 
claimed eagerly,  as  the  idea  came  into  her  mind, 
"you  and  I  will  get  up  at  daybreak  and  explore  the 
whole  passage  before  breakfast!  Just  us  two. 
We  '11  take  Betty  and  Horatia  through  some 
other  time.    How  about  that?" 

"Fine!"  agreed  Be.  "Then  we  can  'ave  much 
time  and  nobody  to  bother  us.  That  will  be 
good,  and  I  will  show  you  Monsieur  Crapaud. 
But  we  mus'  'ave  a  flash-light." 

"Yes,  and  my  bicycle  lantern,"  Peg  agreed 
practically.  "Come  along.  I  '11  get  that  ready 
now  and  then  we  '11  go  to  bed." 

Before  they  separated  for  the  night  Be  remem- 
bered something  she  'd  forgotten. 

"Oh,  I  'ave  not  tol'  you.  But  when  I  come  out 
of  that  spring-'ouse  this  morning  I  meet  that 
British  officer.  Does  he  live  near  here,  do  you 
think?" 

For  an  instant  Peg  almost  betrayed  herself. 
She  was  so  surprised  that  she  could  hardly  speak; 
but  with  an  effort  she  controlled  her  voice. 

"Did  he  talk  to  you?"  she  asked  a  little  fear- 
fully. 

"Oh,  yes.  He  ask'  if  I  'ave  see  a  ring  he  'ave 
los',"  Be  answered. 

"Hum!"  muttered  Peg,  with  as  much  indiffer- 
ence as  she  could  assume.  "I  suppose  you  did 
n't  see  it?" 

"No.  I  had  just  come  out  of  the  Mouse's 
Hole  and  think  of  nothing  but  getting  here  and 
telling  you.    Good  night,  cherie." 

Although  she  was  going  to  make  a  very  early 
start  in  the  morning,  Peg  found  it  impossible  to 
go  to  sleep.  She  began  to  be  conscious  of  a 
feeling  of  dread,  as  if  something  was  going  to 
happen  that  would  make  her  unhappy,  but  which 
she  could  not  prevent. 

"I  wish  to-morrow  were  over,"  she  said  more 
than  once  to  herself,  ere  she  dropped  off  into  a 
restless  slumber. 


(To  be  continued) 


WHY  NOT  PAPER  HOUSES? 


By  CHARLE! 

When  some  of  us  came  to  consider  what  tents 
cost,  these  far  too  expensive  days,  an  idea  came 
out  of  the  clear  horizon  and  unexpectedly  pre- 
sented itself.    Why  not  build  a  paper  house? 

Seems  ridiculous,  does  n't  it!  But  then,  when 
you  come  to  think  of  it,  many  of  the  Japanese  live 
in  houses  whose  walls  are  made  of  paper;  and  if 
they  can  do  it,  why  can't  we?  Anyway,  it  is 
always  good  fun  to  try  something  new. 

Now  of  course,  though  we  never  saw  one,  we 
knew  well  enough  that  the  Japanese  houses  must 
be  made  with  paper  of  very  strong  fiber.  And  of 
course,  they  had  to  be  waterproof.  Even  our 
heaviest  papers  go  to  pieces  when  wet,  if  only  for 
a  little  while.  So  we  had  to  use  a  strong  paper 
and  one  that  would  not  get  water-soaked  and 
soft  when  it  rained. 

Well,  you  can't  buy  any  paper  like  that  in  our 


FRAME  OF  THE  BACK  WALL,  SHOWING  DIAGONAL 
BRACING 


stores.  We  can  get  strong  paper,  and  we  can  get 
waterproof  waxed  papers,  but  not  papers  that 
are  both  strong  and  waterproof.  All  right,  the 
obvious  thing  to  do  was  to  get  a  strong  paper  and 
make  it  waterproof.  And  that  is  easy  enough, 
when  you  remember  that  tar  paint  will  do  this, 
as  will  any  good  outdoor  paint.  So  we  bought  a 
roll  of  heavy  brown  wrapping-paper,  two  feet 
wide,  a  couple  of  quarts  of  black  tar  paint,  and  a 
couple  of  quarts  of  green  outdoor  paint.  So 
much  for  the  wall  and  roof  covering  of  our  house. 

We  decided  to  make  our  house,  by  way  of 
experiment,  an  unpretentious  affair,  twelve  feet 
long  and  nine  feet  wide.  Two  or  three  people 
could  bunk  in  such  a  house  very  comfortably — 
more  than  that,  if  you  use  double-deck  beds! 

Even  paper  houses  must  have  a  strong  frame. 
Such  a  frame  should  be  light,  but  strong.  It  does 
n't  take  very  heavy  timber  if  you  have  enough 
braces.  We  made  the  front  and  back  walls 
first,  right  on  the  ground.    The  front  wall  had 
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two  strong  end-posts  of  two-by-four  stuff  seven 
feet  long.  Then  there  were  two  more  upright 
supports,  to  come  on  each  side  of  the  door  open- 


THE  FRAME  FOR  THE  FRONT  WALL 


ing,  and  four  more  uprights,  to  come  one  on  each 
side  of  the  two  windows  we  planned  to  have  on 
the  front.  All  these  uprights — except  the  end- 
posts  already  described,  were  made  of  very  light 
wood,  an  inch  thick  and  four  inches  wide,  and,  of 
course,  seven  feet  long. 

Running  along  the  tops  of  all  these  supports 
was  a  piece  of  two-by-four,  twelve  feet  long. 
Nails  were  sent  through  the  two-by-four  top 
timber  into  the  ends  of  the  uprights.  The  roof 
was  to  rest  on  this  top  timber. 

The  uprights  were  also  connected  at  their 
other  ends  by  a  board  six  inches  wide,  so  placed 
that,  when  the  wall  was  stood  up,  the  upper  edge 
of  this  board  would  be  about  eight  inches  above 


THE  FOUR  WALLS  HAVE  JUST  BEEN  COMPLETED.  NOTE 
HOW  THE  UPRIGHTS  FOR  DOORS  AND  WINDOWS  ARE 
PLACED,  AND  THE  VARIOUS  DIAGONAL  BRACINGS 


ground.  This  was  for  the  floor-boards  to  rest 
upon. 

Now  we  filled  in  the  spaces  between  the  up- 
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ONE  OF  THE  THREE  "A"  PIECES  THAT  SUPPORT 
THE  ROOF.     NOTE  THE  NOTCHES  THAT  ENGAGE 
THE  FRONT  AND  BACK  WALLS 

rights,  except  for  the  door  and  window  spaces, 
by  means  of  strips  of  wood  two  inches  wide. 
These  were  placed  far  enough  apart  so  that  when 
the  paper  was  glued  to  them,  each  width  of  paper 


Now  for  the  roof.  A  letter  "A"  was  made  of 
boards,  the  outer  ends  of  the  legs  of  the  A  being 
three  feet  wider  than  the  house  from  back  to  front. 
This  would  extend  over  the  front  and  back  walls 
and  even  help  hold  them  together,  because  of  the 
notch,  shown  in  the  photo,  which  slipped  down 
over  the  walls.  Three  of  these  A  supports  were 
made.  Two  of  them  were  placed  parallel,  on  the 
ground,  twelve  feet  apart,  and  the  other  placed 
between  them  exactly  in  the  middle. 

The  slants  of  these  A's  were  now  joined  by  six- 
inch  strips,  as  shown  in  the  photograph.  The 
proportions  of  the  roof  were  planned  so  carefully 
and  the  notches  in  the  legs  of  the  A's  measured  so 
closely,  that  when  we  lifted  the  roof  up  over  the 
house  and  let  it  down,  it  fitted  like  a  box  lid.  Be- 
fore the  roof  was  put  in  place  it  had  been  covered 
with  wrapping-paper.  The  strips  of  paper,  the 
length  of  the  roof,  were  first  painted  with  tar 
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would  have  a  wooden  strip  at  top  and  bottom  and 
one  in  the  middle. 

The  back  wall  was  made  in  a  similar  manner, 
except  that  we  decided  to  have  no  windows  there, 
and  so  we  filled  the  side  completely  with  the  two- 
inch  strips,  placing  a  six-inch  board  at  the  bot- 
tom to  support  the  floor-boards. 

This  being  done,  diagonals  were  nailed  in  the 
upper  parts  of  these  walls  to  keep  them  from 
sagging  to  the  right  or  left.  Eventually,  diago- 
nals were  placed  in  all  the  corners,  as  the  photo- 
graphs will  show. 

Now  the  front  and  back  walls  were  stood  up 
and  placed  nine  feet  apart.  Their  ends  were 
joined  by  strips,  and  windows  provided  for.  And 
then  the  floor  was  put  in,  with  a  central  six-inch 
board  running  under  the  middle  so  that  the 
floor-boards  would  have  sufficient  support. 


paint  and  then  fastened  to  the  roof  both  with  glue 
and  with  laths — each  length  of  paper  overlapping 
the  length  below  it. 

Now  for  the  paper!  This  was,  as  I  said,  heavy 
brown  wrapping-paper,  two  feet  wide.  Strips 
of  this  were  attached  to  the  walls,  the  strips  run- 
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ning  horizontally,  and  were  glued  to  the  two- 
inch  boards.  The  lowest  length  of  paper  was 
placed  first;  the  second  length  overlapped  the 
first  by  an  inch,  and  was  glued  to  it.  Perpendicu- 


PUTTING  ON  THE  PAPER,  WITH  GLUE  AND  LATHS,  AND  PAINTING  IT  GREEN 

lar  laths  were  nailed  over  these  lengths  of  paper 
to  help  hold  them  in  place;  and  finally,  all  four 
walls  were  completely  covered. 

We  were  afraid  it  might  rain  before  the  sides  of 
our  house  were  painted  and  made  waterproof.  If 
it  had,  the  rain  would  have  loosened  the  glue  and 
made  the  paper  so  soft  that  it  would  have  fallen 


apart.  So  with  all  speed,  the  walls  were  painted 
green,  care  being  used  to  see  that  the  paint  went 
completely  under  the  laths  used  to  hold  the  paper 
in  place.    This  done,  we  could  breathe  easy ! 

The  door  was  a  simple 
matter — anybody  who 
can  build  such  a  frame 
can  build  a  door!  The 
windows  were  protected 
merely  by  "awnings" 
made  of  squares  of  can- 
vas that  could  be  let 
down  flat,  rolled  up,  or 
held  out  from  the  win- 
dows in  the  regulation 
awning  style. 

That  is  how  we  made 
it.    Did  it  work?  It 
most  certainly  did !  The 
very  next  day  there  was 
a  downpour  of  rain. 
Many  other  rains  fol- 
lowed through  the  sum- 
mer, but  the  paper  house 
went  bravely  through 
the  season,  leaking  not  a 
drop,  and  looking  as  fresh 
as  when  it  was  made. 
I  don't  know  how  the  roof  and  walls  will  stand 
the  winter  snows  and  blows.    But  suppose  the 
paper  does  give  away!    For  a  very  small  sum  we 
can  get  more  paper  and  a  can  or  two  of  paint  and 
can  live  securely  and  comfortably  in  the  paper 
bungalow  and  laugh  at  the  high  cost  of  house- 
building. 


THE  COMPLETED  HOUSE,  VERY  COMFORTABLE  AND  QUITE  WEATHERPROOF 


A  COMPANY  STREET  AT  CAMP  ROOSEVELT 


CAMP  ROOSEVELT 

By  LILLIAN  EVERTSEN 


"Hello,  Bill,  I  hear  you  're  going  to  some  sort  of 
a  camp  all  summer." 

"Right  you  are.  But  you  see,  there 's  a  summer 
school  in  connection  with  the  camp,  an'  so  I  go 
camping  and  to  school  at  the  same  time." 

"That 's  fine!    What  kind  of  a  place  is  it?" 

"Why,  it  's  Camp  Roosevelt,  five  miles  south 
of  Muskegon,  Michigan.  The  U.  S.  War  Depart- 
ment furnishes  the  tents  and  such  things,  and  the 
summer-school  faculty  are  picked  from  the  Chi- 


cago public  high  schools  by  the  city  Board  of 
Education. 

"There  are  four  of  us  boys  in  a  tent.  There  are 
streets  of  tents,  right  out  in  the  open." 

"That  sounds  great!  What 's  it  like  up  there?" 

"Well,  first  thing  in  the  morning,  you  hear  the 
bugle-call  to  get  up,  and  you  are  up  in  a  jiffy. 
You  We  got  to  have  your  clothes  on  right,  too — 
no  shoe-laces  hanging  loose;  no  shirt  open  at  the 
neck!    Then  you  line  up  outside  the  tents  for  in- 
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spection,  and  your  commanding  officer  (he 's  a  real 
army  officer,  too)  comes  and  looks  you  over;  and 
if  there 's  one  who  is  n't  O.  K.,  they  all  have  to 
wait  until  he  gets  dressed  right.  Then  we  all  march 
to  breakfast,  and  I  '11  tell  the  world  we  can  eat,  out 
there  in  the  fresh  air.  Next  we  have  setting-up 
exercises,  drills,  high-school  classes,  and  things  like 
that,  until  noon,  when  we  march  over  to  mess 
again  for  lunch.  Each  fellow  carries  his  own  knife, 
fork,  spoon,  tin  dish,  and  cup,  and  after  each  meal 
we  wash  'em  and  carry  'em  back  to  our  tents. 
"At  two  o'clock  the  guard  for  the  day  is  re- 


from  Washington  and  all  over  the  country  to  see 
us.  Last  summer,  Major-General  William  G. 
Haan,  of  the  General  Staff  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  Major-General  Leonard  Wood  visited  us  and 
inspected  our  work.    And  they  praised  us,  too. 

"After  parade,  we  have  short  talks  by  the  offi- 
cers or  prominent  speakers.  Every  other  night  we 
have  movies,  good  ones,  too,  all  for  nothin'.  Then 
we  march  back  to  our  tents,  and  at  nine-thirty  the 
bugle  sounds  'Tattoo,'  and,  five  minutes  later, 
'Call  to  Quarters,'  and  then,  last  of  all,  'Taps,' 
which  means  we  must  be  in  bed." 


PREPARING  BREAKFAST  ON  AN  OVER-NIGHT  HIKE  FROM  CAMP  ROOSEVELT 


lieved  and  the  new  guard  goes  on  duty.  You  see, 
each  fellow  has  his  turn  at  guard  duty. 

"Then  in  the  afternoon  we  play  baseball,  volley- 
ball, go  swimming,  or  go  over  to  the  rifle-range 
and  have  gallery  practice  and  shooting.  One  day 
each  week  we  take  our  laundry  down  to  the  lake 
and  get  lessons  in  washing  our  clothes.  We  don't 
get  away  with  any  half-way  measures,  either. 
Those  officers  are  after  us  every  minute.  They  're 
all  fine  fellows,  though,  and  they  teach  us  a  lot  of 
things  that  are  good  to  know. 

"Then  we  line  up  for  mess  again,  and  right  after 
supper  we  have  to  get  ready  for  the  big  event  of 
the  day,  dress-parade.  The  people  from  town 
come  out  to  see  us,  and  there  are  always  lots  of 
visitors  there  to  watch  us,  so  we  have  to  do  our 
best.  We  march  past  the  reviewing-stand,  each 
company  with  the  commanding  officer  at  the 
head,  and  on  all  around  the  campus.  Sometimes 
we  have  drill  and  inspection — when  big  army  of- 
ficers, generals  and  majors  and  colonels,  come 


"How  much  did  it  cost  you  to  go  there?" 

"That 's  just  the  best  part  of  it.  It  only  costs  a 
dollar  a  day,  and  that  pays  for  your  meals  an' 
everything.  If  you  take  high-school  work,  as  I 
did,  it  costs  twelve  dollars  extra,  just  like  the  sum- 
mer public  schools  in  Chicago.  But  you  don't 
have  to  go  to  summer  school  unless  you  want  to. 
My  kid  brother  Tom  did  n't.  He  was  in  the 
Scoutcraft  Division.  That 's  for  the  fellows  from 
twelve  to  fourteen. 

"This  summer  I  'm  going  to  try  hard  to  be  a 
cadet  officer.  You  see,  the  cadets  can  work  up  to 
be  officers,  and  sometimes  take  charge  of  the  com- 
panies in  place  of  the  regular  army  officers. 

"Captain  Beals  is  the  commandant.  He 's  pro- 
fessor of  military  science  and  tactics  and  super- 
visor of  physical  education  in  the  Chicago  public 
high  schools  during  the  winter. 

"Come  over,  soon,  and  I  '11  show  yen  some  of 
the  pictures  of  the  camp.  They  '11  make  you  want 
to  go,  too.    So  long,  Bob!" 
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THE  WATCH  TOWER 

A  Review  of  Current  Events 
By  EDWARD  N.  TEALL 


This  Fourth  of  July  finds  us  as  a  nation  145  years 
old.  We  have  traveled  pretty  far  since  that 
fourth  day  of  July  in  1 776  when  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  made. 

Instead  of  the  thirteen  colonies  stringing  along 
the  Atlantic  coast,  we  have  forty -eight  great  and 
powerful  states,  and  the  flag  flies  over  a  family 
of  more  than  100,000,000  of  Uncle  Sam's  nephews 
and  nieces. 

We  have  made  good  use  of  that  long  period, 
almost  a  century  and  a  half,  of  national  indepen- 
dence. There  have  been  mistakes  in  our  national 
conduct.  We  have  done  some  things  that  might 
better  not  have  been  done,  and  have  missed  some 
opportunities  to  do  good  and  wise  things.  But 
on  the  whole,  our  history  is  that  of  a  great  and 
growing  nation  that  means  to  use  its  influence  for 
good. 

Naturally,  the  first  thing  that  comes  to  mind, 
and  the  thing  that  overshadows  everything  else 
at  this  time,  is  the  part  this  country  of  ours  played 
in  the  Great  War  in  Defense  of  Civilization. 

We  had  been  through  a  long  period  of  prosper- 
ity. Our  national  wealth  and  power  had  grown 
to  tremendous  proportions.  We  might  have  been 
weakened  by  this  prosperity;  indeed,  it  was  one 
of  the  many  mistakes  that  Germany  made,  to 
assume  that  we  were  actually  so  weakened.  But 
when  the  great  test  came,  we  were  ready. 

There  were  plenty  of  mistakes.  We  had  not 
prepared  for  war,  and  we  had  a  tremendous  task 
before  us  when  war  came.  We  made  many 
blunders,  and  they  were  expensive.  But  through 
all  the  confusion  there  shone  the  clear  light  of 
purpose  and  devotion.  The  Spirit  of  'Seventy -six 
and  the  Spirit  of  'Sixty-one  lived  in  this  land  in 
Nineteen  Eighteen.  Young  America  was  true 
to  the  tradition  of  its  fathers  and  its  grandfathers 
— and  its  mothers  and  grandmothers. 


We  are  now  in  the  third  year  since  the  war  came 
to  its  long-delayed  end.  We  seem  to  have  trav- 
eled a  long  distance  from  where  we  were  in  1918. 
Sometimes  it  seems  as  though  we  had,  as  a  nation, 
forgotten  the  lessons  so  recently  learned;  particu- 
larly, the  lesson  of  all  pulling  together.  But  when 
you  stop  to  think  about  it,  you  have  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  two  years  and  a  half  is,  after 
all,  a  pretty  short  time  for  a  nation  to  get  going 
again  after  such  an  experience,  especially  when 
the  whole  world  has  been  involved  in  such  a  pe- 
riod of  destructive  warfare.  We  have  made  a 
good  start,  and  American  good  sense  and  energy 
will  see  us  through. 

On  this  birthday  of  the  nation  it  is  for  us  to 
think  as  deeply  and  as  wisely  as  we  can  about 
America's  problems  of  to-day,  and  of  the  part 
that  each  one  of  us  can  play  in  getting  at  the 
right  solution  of  them.  Let  us  remember  that 
the  individual  citizen  is  the  unit  out  of  which 
society  is  made,  and  the  strength  or  weakness  of 
the  whole  structure  depends  on  the  strength  of 
the  parts,  and  the  way  they  are  put  together. 

IN  UPPER  SILESIA 

Upper  Silesia  was  the  storm-center  when  this 
number  of  The  Watch  Tower  was  written. 
Germany  and  Poland,  France  and  England,  were 
involved  in  a  conflict  of  interests  that  threatened 
to  destroy  all  that  the  peacemaking  had  done. 

Polish  troops  under  General  Korfanty  were 
conducting  a  revolt  that  might  or  might  not 
— nobody  could  be  quite  sure — have  support  from 
the  Polish  Government  at  Warsaw.  You  could 
hardly  have  blamed  the  Poles  if  they  had  been 
willing  at  least  to  stand  aside  and  not  interfere 
with  the  rebels,  for  Poland  has  had  many  a  dis- 
appointment in  international  affairs  since  the  war. 

At  the  request  of  the  Allies,  the  Poles  submitted 
when  the  Czechs  insisted  on  opening  the  coal- 
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mines  at  Teschen;  except  for  that  request,  they 
would  have  fought  the  Czechs.  Again,  they  sus- 
pended operations  against  the  Ukrainians,  in 
response  to  a  similar  request.  Finally,  they  were 
disappointed  when  the  Allies  failed  to  turn  over 
to  them  for  outright  ownership  the  Baltic  port 
of  Dantzic. 

Even  Dr.  John  H.  Finley,  who  used  to  be  Com- 
missioner of  Education  of  New  York  State,  who 
went  to  Europe  to  study  the  situation  there,  and 
who  is  a  friend  of  Poland,  says  that  they  made  a 
mistake  in  Vilna.  "They  played  their  part  there 
so  badly,"  says  Dr.  Finley,  "that  they  will  prob- 
ably lose;  whereas,  if  they  had  only  been  a  little 
wiser,  they  might  have  had  not  only  Vilna,  but 
Lithuania,  as  an  ally."  The  Polish  general  Zel- 
gusky  tried  to  force  matters,  and  made  trouble 
for  his  home  government. 

As  to  Silesia,  the  Poles  at  first  thought  that  it 
would  be  assigned  to  them.  France  is  Poland's 
best  friend,  and  it  is  said  that  Clemenceau  prom- 
ised upper  Silesia  to  them.  Then,  under  Lloyd 
George's  influence,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the 
plebiscite  and  let  the  people  express  their  pref- 
erence as  between  Germany  and  Poland.  For 
many  months  the  Poles  and  the  Germans  carried 
on  a  political  campaign  among  the  people,  trying 
to  swing  the  votes  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
election  was  held  quietly  enough ;  and  for  the  fact 
that  there  were  no  disorders  such  as  might  easily 
have  broken  out,  we  have  to  give  credit  to  General 
Korfanty — the  same  General  Korfanty  who  in 
May  was  held  responsible  for  the  activities  of 
Polish  troops  in  Silesia. 

Dr.  Finley  says  that  the  report  went  round  in 
Warsaw  that  the  Allies  had  decided  to  give  Poland 
only  a  very  small  part  of  what  she  claimed  in 
upper  Silesia;  and  he  says  that  it  would  have  done 
almost  as  much  harm  to  disprove  the  rumor  as  to 
let  it  stand,  for  if  it  had  been  shown  to  be  a  false- 
hood, the  Poles  would  have  seen  in  it  only  a  Ger- 
man attempt  to  get  them  to  commit  some  act  of 
aggression  that  would  have  set  the  Allies  against 
them. 

You  will  see  that  everybody  concerned  in  the 
settlement  of  the  upper  Silesia  problem  had  rea- 
son to  be  nervous  about  it.  Everybody  was  sus- 
picious of  everybody  else.  In  May,  Lloyd  George 
and  Briand,  the  French  prime  minister,  were 
opposing  each  other  with  a  good  deal  of  heat. 
It  was  a  time  of  great  danger.  The  Poles  and 
the  French  were  suspicious  of  Germany,  and  Eng- 
land was  suspicious  of  them  all. 

The  Poles  are  a  gallant  people — and  just  a  bit 
hot-tempered.  Their  history  has  been  one  of 
much  suffering  and  injustice  at  the  hands  of 
Germany  and  Russia,  and  they  are  now  eager  to 
establish  their  government  as  one  of  the  great 


independent  powers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  perceive  that  the  best  way  to  realize  their 
high  ambitions  and  make  friends  among  the 
nations  is  to  go  slow  and  keep  their  ship  of  state 
on  a  steady  keel. 

TWO  GREAT  SCIENTISTS 

In  May,  we  were  visited  by  two  great  European 
scientists,  Madame  Marie  Curie  and  Professor 
Albert  Einstein.  They  were  received  with  high 
honors. 

Madame  Curie  and  her  husband  discovered  the 
element  radium.  It  is  one  of  the  very  greatest 
of  modern  discoveries.    The  element  is  obtained 
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in  exceedingly  small  quantities  and  with  much 
difficulty,  and  so  is  far  more  precious  than  gold. 

Madame  Curie  is  studying  its  possible  uses  in 
medicine,  and  the  gift  of  a  gram  of  it  to  her  by 
American  women  will  help  greatly  in  her  useful 
work.  Madame  Curie  visited  a  number  of  our 
colleges,  and  several  of  the  colleges  for  women 
gave  her  honorary  degrees. 

Professor  Einstein  is  the  author  of  a  theory 
that  is  not  easy  for  most  of  us  to  get  hold  of.  It 
tries  to  explain  the  plan  on  which  the  universe  is 
run.  It  is  called  the  Theory  of  Relativity,  and 
rests  upon  the  relations  of  bodies,  including  the 
planets,  in  motion. 

The  Watch  Tower  man  is  n't  very  smart,  and 
has  to  own  up  that  Professor  Einstein  has  him 
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stumped.  But  then,  it  has  been  said  that  there 
are  not  more  than  twelve  men  in  the  world  who 
can  really  understand  the  Theory  of  Relativity 
and  all  that  goes  with  it — and  President  Harding 
smilingly  admits  that  he  is  not  one  of  them. 

Such  theories  as  these  do,  however,  affect  us  all. 
They  will  be  taken  up  by  scientists  and  put  into 
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popular  form.  Gradually  they  will  be  brought 
close  to  the  great  mass  of  people.  Finally,  they 
may  begin  to  affect  practical  science.  The 
Theory  of  Gravitation  was  just  as  much  wondered 
at,  at  first,  as  the  Theory  of  Relativity  is  now. 

It  was  a  great  privilege  for  Americans  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  see  and  hear  these  two  great 
scientists.  Both  of  them  said  some  nice  things 
about  America. 

"SCOTTY" 

Four  years  ago  this  month,  Albert  Edward  Scott, 
newsboy  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  sold  his 
last  paper  at  his  "stand"  in  that  city  and  offered 
his  services  as  a  soldier  to  Uncle  Sam.  "Scotty," 
as  he  came  to  be  known  in  the  army,  was  then 
fifteen  years  old. 

Scotty  went  over  with  the  ioist  Infantry,  and 
at  Epieds  he  lost  his  life  and  gained  glory.  Single- 
handed,  he  held  a  pass  against  a  German  attack, 
and  when  they  found  Scotty's  body,  they  found 
out  in  front  of  him  those  of  thirty-one  Germans 
who  had  stopped  bullets  from  the  American  boy's 
gun.  And  on  their  town  hall,  in  memory  of 
Scotty's  brave  deed,  the  citizens  of  Brookline 
have  placed  a  bronze  tablet,  presented  by  the 
school-boys  of  Boston  and  Brookline. 

There  are  good  citizens  who  will  find  it  possible 
to  regret  this  glorification  of  an  American  boy- 
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soldier's  great  deed  for  his  country.  They  will 
say  that  we  must  not  have  our  boys  and  girls 
taught  to  pay  honor  to  those  who  make  war  and 
those  who  take  part  in  it. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  America  know  how  to 
answer  such  criticisms.  The  Watch  Tower  does 
not  have  to  do  it  for  them.  It  will  be  a  bad  day 
for  America  when  her  boys  and  girls  are  not  ready 
to  follow  Scotty's  example  of  heroism  and  self- 
sacrifice.  We  may  all  hope  and  pray  that  the 
need  will  never  arise;  but  when  the  hour  of  trial 
comes,  if  ever  it  does  come  again,  we  know  Amer- 
ica will  have  her  thousands  of  sons  and  daughters 
ready  to  serve  without  counting  the  cost  to  them- 
selves, just  as  the  boys  and  girls  of  America 
served  in  those  ever  memorable  days  of  191 8V 

Scotty's  youth  makes  him,  of  all  who  died 
Over  There,  the  special  hero  of  Young  America. 

TWO  GOOD  AMERICANS 

In  May,  within  two  or  three  days'  time,  two 
good  Americans  died:  Franklin  K.  Lane  and 
Chief-Justice  Edward  D.  White.  These  two  men 
were  types  of  America's  best  product. 

Mr.  Lane  was  born  in  Prince  Edward  Island, 
but  came  to  the  United  States  as  a  boy.  He 
made  his  way  into  public  life,  and  served  for 
seven  years  in  President  Wilson's  cabinet.  As 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  his  aim  was  to  conserve 
our  great  natural  resources  without  depriving  the 
country  of  their 
present  use.  He 
fought  to  prevent 
needless  waste.  He 
was  a  friendly 
man;  and  that  is 
one  of  the  Ameri- 
can tests  of  a 
man's  character. 
We  want  our  big 
men  to  be  not  only 
big  and  strong,  but 
warm-hearted. 

Chief-Justice 
White  of  the 
United  States  Su- 
preme Court  was 
a  big  man  physi- 
cally and  had  a  big 
mind.  He  was 
seventy-six  years 
old,  a  Southerner  born,  and  a  veteran  of  the  Con- 
federacy.   He  had  been  Chief-Justice  since  1910. 

Ex-President  Taft  said  of  him:  "  He  brought  to 
the  discharge  of  his  great  duties  an  ever  pressing 
sense  of  responsibility  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution  and 
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the  maintenance  of  the  public  interest  and  private 
right  as  therein  balanced." 

What  I  would  particularly  like  to  have  you 
notice  about  these  two  good  Americans  is  that  in 
addition  to  skill  in  their  business  they  had  keen 
interest  in  people,  and  the  quality 
of  friendliness  that  makes  friends. 
This  is  quite  a  distinct  American 
characteristic. 

GIRL  SCOUTS 

Is  n't  this  a  jolly  picture  of  the 
Girl  Scouts  with  Mrs.  Harding 
and  General  Pershing!  It  was 
taken  in  May,  at  the  Girl  Scout 
Rally  in  Washington. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  and  my  boys' 
mother  was  a  girl,  there  were  n't 
any  Girl  Scouts.  The  girls  of  those 
days  did  n't  have  half  the  chance 
the  girls  of  1921  have  to  do  Big 
Things.  These  Girl  Scouts  cer- 
tainly do  enjoy  life,  and  I  just 
wonder  if  the  young  gentlemen 
Scouts  would  n't  have  to  hustle  to 
beat  them  at  some  of  the  stunts. 

These  girls  are  going  to  grow  up 
healthy,  happy  women,  and  make 
America  more  than  ever  proud  of 
Uncle  Sam's  nieces.  It 's  fine  to 
be  a  girl;  fine  to  be  an  American 
girl — and  finest  of  all  to  be  an 
American  Girl  Scout. 

ITALY'S  CRISIS 

In  May,  Italy  held  an  election 
that  was  extremely  interesting, 
and  quite  important  to  us  Amer- 
icans. It  was  interesting  because 
of  the  very  lively  campaign  that 
went  ahead  of  it,  and  it  was  im- 
portant to  us  because  every  bit 
of  progress  away  from  anarchy  in 
Europe  means  an  advance  in  the 
direction  of  settled  peace  and  better  relations 
between  the  nations. 

After  the  war,  Italy  had  a  period  of  revolution. 
There  were  great  disorders  and  industrial  distur- 
bances. The  socialists  tried  to  make  the  best  of 
this  opportunity.  The  communists  tried  to  run 
things  their  way.  The  spirit  of  bolshevism  went 
abroad  in  the  land,  and  actually  there  was  danger 
of  the  state  going  bankrupt. 

In  Italy,  many  voters  seem  to  have  no  idea 
whatever  of  their  relation  to  the  state  that  gives 
them  the  power  to  vote.    They  think  of  the  Gov- 


ernment as  something  set  over  them  to  say  what 
they  shall  or  shall  not  do;  a  body  of  men  making 
laws  to  rule  their  conduct  and  run  their  business. 
They  do  not  realize  the  power  they  have  at  the 
polls,  to  help  elect  men  they  approve  of  and 
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G.  HARDING  AND  GENERAL  JOHN  J.  PERSHING  AT  THE 
GIRL  SCOUT  RALLY,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

defeat  men  in  whom  they  have  no  confidence. 

Before  the  election  in  Italy  was  held,  the  nation 
divided  into  two  parties,  the  Fascisti  and  the 
Communists.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  every  Italian  was  on  one  or  the  other  of  these 
two  sides,  for  in  Italy  there  are  many  political 
parties,  instead  of  the  two  that  fight  things  out  in 
this  country.  But  the  Fascisti  represented  the 
idea  of  nationalism,  and  about  their  standard 
rallied  all  who  want  to  see  Italy  retain  her  pres- 
ent constitution  and  her  personality  among  the 
nations;  all  who  believe  in  her  greatness  and  want 
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to  preserve  it.  And  the  Communists  represented 
the  forces  of  revolt  and  reconstitution;  they 
gathered  together  all  those  who  wanted  to  see  the 
present  system  overthrown  and  a  new  "Rule  of 
the  People"  established. 

Premier  Giolitti  played  a  waiting  game,  and  the 
result  of  the  election  proved  his  wisdom.  The 
last  parliament,  which  had  a  large  representation 
of  the  Communists,  had  not  been  able  to  work 
aright.  Giolitti  let  the  Communists  have  rope 
with  which  to  hang  themselves,  as  the  saying  is. 
It  seemed  a  rather  dangerous  policy,  but  it  has 
worked  out  well.  The  danger  that  Italy  might 
go  bankrupt,  that  her  Government  might  fail 
completely,  appears  to  have  been  averted,  and 
we  may  expect  Italy  to  solve  all  her  problems  and 
progress  steadily  toward  prosperity. 

JAPAN,  CHINA,  ENGLAND  AND 
THE  U.  S.  A. 

We  are  not  going  to  get  excited  about  propaganda, 
but  we  are  not  going  to  believe  everything  we 
hear — and  we  are  going  to  be  extra  careful  to  look 
for  the  facts  back  of  every  statement  about  inter- 
national relations.  For  example,  when  we  hear 
that  renewal  of  England's  treaty  with  Japan  is 
likely  to  cause  war  between  England  and  America, 
we  think  it  is  time  to  investigate. 

The  Anglo-Japanese  treaty  was  made,  in  the 
first  place,  to  check  Russia  and  Germany  in  their 
plans  for  power  in  the  Far  East.  If  it  is  renewed, 
it  will  be  with  the  distinct  understanding  that 
neither  Power  will  ask  for  the  other's  help  in  a 
war  against  a  nation  with  which  it  has  an  arbitra- 
tion treaty.  Thus  there  is  no  possibility  of 
Japan,  in  case  of  war  with  us,  having  England 
for  an  ally.  So  there 's  an  end  of  that;  and  if  the 
talk  was  started,  as  some  folks  think,  by  German 
trouble-makers,  it  ought  not  to  make  a  bit  of 
trouble  between  us  and  England.    The  friendship 


of.  England,  France,  and  America  is  the  best 
safeguard  of  the  world's  peace. 

I  wish  I  knew  more  about  just  what  Japan  is 
really  doing  in  the  Far  East.  Is  she  playing  fair 
with  China?  Is  she  doing  the  right  thing  in 
Korea?  It  is  very  hard  to  get  accurate  state- 
ments on  these  facts.  The  new  ambassador  to 
China  ought  to  be  able  soon  to  tell  us  how  things 
really  are. 

China  has  had  a  terrible  famine;  many  a  dollar 
has  been  given  by  Watch  Tower  boys  and  girls 
for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  We  want  to  be 
everybody's  friend.  We  don't  want  any  war  with 
Japan — we  don't  believe  there  will  be  one,  at  all. 

UNCLE  SAM'S  DIPLOMACY 

Secretary  Hughes  has  handled  the  business  of 
the  State  Department  with  admirable  firmness. 
His  notes  to  other  countries  have  been  brief,  clear 
and  strong. 

Without  bluster  but  with  great  positiveness 
he  told  Panama  that  the  United  States  would 
expect  her  to  stand  by  the  decision  of  the  commis- 
•  sion  that  arbitrated  her  boundary  dispute  with 
Costa  Rica.  He  told  Holland  that  if  she  refused 
to  give  Americans  an  equal  opportunity  with 
other  foreigners  in  the  Djambi  oil  fields,  we  would 
refuse  to  permit  Dutchmen  to  engage  in  oil  pro- 
duction here.  And  when  Poland  appealed  to  the 
State  Department  to  have  our  representatives 
in  the  Supreme  Council,  the  Council  of  Ambas- 
sadors and  the  Reparations  Commission  use  their 
influence  in  Upper  Silesia,  Mr.  Hughes  replied, 
courteously  but  positively,  that  the  United  States 
could  not  engage  in  the  settlement  of  matters  that 
involve  the  relations  of  European  governments 
with  one  another.  The  soviet  government  was 
clearly  informed  that  Russia  need  not  expect 
to  trade  with  us  until  she  began  to  produce 
something. 
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THE  DEVICE  FOR  STORING  ELECTRIC  POWER 


ELECTRIC  POWER  "BANKS" 
Electric  power,  like  griddle-cakes,  must  be 
served  at  once.  To  make  up  a  big  batch  of 
power  and  lay  it  aside  for  future  use  is  possible, 
but  in  general  it  is  not  considered  practicable. 
If  the  quantity  of  power  is  not  very  large,  it 
may  be  stored  up  in  storage-batteries  and  used 
according  to  demands;  but  storage-batteries  are 
bulky  and  bothersome  things.  They  will  only 
take  and  deliver  direct  current,  and  in  most  types 
the  current  must  be  fed  in  very  slowly  and  at  low 
voltage.  Only  in  rare  instances  does  it  pay  to 
use  storage-batteries  to  take  care  of  sudden  de- 
mands for  extra  current.  In  New  York  City,  for 
instance,  the  electric  light  and  power  company 
uses  storage-batteries  for  emergency  purposes,  but 
they  can  be  relied  upon  for  only  a  very  short  spell, 
or  until  spare  generators  can  be  started.  A 
thunderstorm  is  apt  to  mean  a  lot  of  trouble  at 


the  power-plant.  As  the  black  clouds  spread  a 
pall  of  darkness  over  the  city,  electric  lights  by 
the  thousands  are  switched  on  in  homes  and 
office  buildings,  imposing  a  severe  drain  on  the 
power-mains.  To  meet  such  conditions,  a  sharp 
lookout  is  kept  on  the  weather,  and  whenever 
there  is  the  slightest  indication  of  an  approaching 
storm,  word  is  flashed  down  to  the  furnace-room 
to  stoke  up  the  spare,  furnaces  and  get  steam  up 
under  the  spare  boilers,  so  that  additional  turbo- 
generators may  be  started  in  anticipation  of  the 
demand  for  more  current. 

While  a  local  steam -plant  may  be  regulated 
somewhat  according  to  varying  demands,  it  is 
not  so  simple  a  matter  to  do  this  where  the  power 
is  generated  by  a  big  hydro-electric  plant  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  city.  The  trans- 
mission line,  the  transformers,  and  all  the  other 
apparatus  must  be  heavy  enough  to  supply  the 
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greatest  amount  of  current  that  there  will  be  a 
call  for.  Usually,  three  times  as  much  current  is 
produced  as  is  normally  used.  Demands  of 
current  vary  with  many  different  causes.  In  the 
daytime,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  power  used  for 
driving  machines  in  factories.  At  night,  most 
of  the  load  represents  electric  light.  This  load  is 
very  heavy  early  in  the  evening  and  late  in  the 
afternoon,  particularly  in  the  winter  when  it 
grows  dark  while  the  factory  motors  are  still 
running;  but  in  the  small  hours  of  the  night, 
there  is  little  demand  for  either  power  or  light. 
Electric  power-plants  are  constantly  hunting 
some  outlet  for  the  current  they  generate  while 
the  normal  demands  for  it  are  low,  and  they  offer 
very  low  rates  for  current  at  such  times.  If  there 
were  some  inexpensive  way  of  storing  surplus 
electric  energy,  the  cost  of  electric  light  and  power 
could  be  reduced  materially. 

As  explained  in  the  March  issueof  St.  Nicholas, 
the  British  engineers  who  are  planning  to  use  tide 
power  on  the  Severn  are  up  against  the  same  prob- 
lem, except  that  their  power-plant,  which  runs 
according  to  a  schedule  set  by  the  moon,  is  liable 
to  be  working  away  at  full  speed  when  there  is  no 
call  for  power  and  stop  dead  when  the  demand  is 
heaviest.  Some  means  of  storing  electric  power 
is  an  absolutely  necessary  part  of  every  tide-plant. 
Fortunately,  near  the  Severn  there  is  a  reservoir 
site  where  water  can  be  stored  at  a  considerable 
height  above  tide-level.  Part  of  the  power  gene- 
rated by  the  tide  is  used  to  pump  water  into  this 
reservoir;  then,  when  the  tidal  plant  is  idle,  this 
stored  water  runs  down  and  generates  electricity, 
so  that  a  steady  supply  of  current  is  maintained. 

It  is  a  pity  that  such  high  reservoir  sites  are 
not  to  be  found  near  all  big  cities.  But  if  nature 
does  not  furnish  them,  why  not  make  them? 
It  is  not  necessary  to  build  a  hill;  a  simpler 
method  is  offered  by  Professor  Reginald  A.  Fess- 
enden.  Radio  amateurs  know  him  as  one  of  the 
leading  lights  in  radio-telegraphy  and  -telephony. 
Professor  Fessenden  proposes  to  use  any  level  for 
the  reservoir,  even  an  ocean  harbor  will  do;  then 
he  makes  this  a  "hilltop"  by  boring  into  the  earth 
and  digging  out  an  underground  reservoir  for  the 
water  to  flow  into. 

Our  drawing  illustrates  the  idea.  The  shaft 
is  supposed  to  be  2500  feet  deep,  and  the  reservoir 
at  the  bottom  of  it  has  a  capacity  of  500,000  cubic 
yards.  The  local  station  at  the  top  of  the  shaft 
receives  power  from  a  hydro-electric  plant  several 
hundred  miles  away,  and  passes  on  this  power  to 
a  neighboring  city.  The  surplus  power  is  used  to 
run  a  motor  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  which 
drives  a  centrifugal  pump  and  forces  water  up  the 
pipe  and  into  the  upper  reservoir.  When  the 
demand  for  current  exceeds  the  supply,  water 


is  allowed  to  flow  out  of  the  upper  reservoir  into 
the  lower  one.  In  doing  so,  it  drives  a  turbo- 
generator, which  generates  additional  current  to 
meet  the  demand.  With  a  fall  of  2500  feet  and  a 
reservoir  capacity  of  half  a  million  cubic  yards, 
Professor  Fessenden  estimates  that  nearly  a 
million  horse-power-hours  of  electricity  could  be 
produced,  which  would  be  enough  to  meet  very 
heavy  demands.  Of  course,  a  plant  of  this  size 
would  have  to  have  .a  number  of  pumps  and  a 
number  of  turbo-generators  instead  of  only  one 
each,  as  shown  in  the  drawing.  The  turbo-gene- 
rators would  never  give  back  as  much  power  as  the 
pumps  consumed,  but  the  loss  would  not  be  heavy. 

Professor  Fessenden  calls  this  plan  u  "power 
bank,"  because,  figuratively  speaking,  electricity 
may  be  deposited  in  the  reservoir  just  as  money 
is  deposited  in  a  bank.  With  such  a  storage 
scheme  in  service,  many  different  kinds  of  power 
could  be  utilized  to  generate  electricity  which 
are  not  used  now  because  they  cannot  be  relied 
upon  for  a  steady  output.  For  instance,  power 
from  the  tides,  from  the  sun's  heat,  from  the  wind, 
etc.,  could  all  be  deposited  in  such  "banks,"  to  be 
withdrawn  upon  demand.  Professor  Fessenden 
suggests  that  farmers  could  couple  generators  to 
their  windmills  and  let  them  run  all  night,  grind- 
ing out  current  which  would  be  fed  into  the 
"bank."  A  meter  would  indicate  how  much  the 
farmer  had  deposited  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and 
he  could  either  be  paid  for  the  current  he  supplied 
or  be  credited  with  "it  against  such  current  as  he 
drew  out  of  the  "bank"  to  run  his  machinery  and 
light  his  home  and  barns. 

FAIR-WEATHER  SIGNALS 

"Cobwebs  in  the  grass  prophesy  fine  weather." 
How  many  times  we  have  heard  that,  and,  hop- 
ing for  a  pleasant  day  after  a  storm,  have  looked 
eagerly  in  the  morning  for  spiders'  webs  in  the 
wet  grass!  If  they. are  there,  we  may  feel  confi- 
dent that  the  day  will  be  fair,  for  the  spider  is  an 
excellent  weather-prophet. 

Henri  Fabrc,  the  wonderful  old  man  who  found 
out  so  many  of  the  secrets  of  insects  and  their  kin, 
tells  us  that  the  threads  of  the  spider's  web  used 
for  catching  its  prey  are  made  useless  by  too  much 
dampness.  These  threads,  so  tiny  as  to  be  almost 
invisible,  are  really  hollow  tubes  filled  with  a 
sticky  fluid  which  oozes  through  the  walls  and 
holds  whatever  touches  the  thread.  This  fluid 
readily  absorbs  the  moisture  from  the  air  and 
would  soon  lose  its  sticky  nature  in  rain  or  fog. 

So  the  wise  spider,  loth  to  waste  precious  mate- 
rial, waits  until  the  wet  weather  is  virtually  over 
before  weaving  the  ensnaring  threads.  How  it 
knows  what  the  weather  is  to  be  is  still  one  of  the 
mysteries.  Dorothy  Arno  Baldwin. 
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THE  WIRELESS  PREACHER 


PULPIT  ARRANGED  TO  RECEIVE  THE  SUNDAY 
SERVICES  BY  WIRELESS 


An  Episcopal  church  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  has  been 
sending  out  its  services  broadcast  by  radio  for 


THE  CHURCH  THAT  SENDS  OUT  ITS  SERMONS  BY 
RADIO 


the  benefit  of  amateurs  all  over  the  country.  In 
the  same  city,  there  is  a  Presbyterian  church 
which  has  been  without  a  regular  pastor  for 


THE  CHURCH  WHOSE  BULLETIN-BOARD  ANNOUNCES 
A  WIRELESS-TELEPHONE  SERVICE 


some  time  past  and  has  been  obliged  to  use  sub- 
stitutes to  fill  its  pulpit.  Recently  it  occurred  to 
a  member  of  the  congregation,  who  was  a  wireless 
enthusiast,  that  a  receiving  outfit  might  be  in- 
stalled in  the  pulpit  so  that  the  Episcopal  services 
could  be  heard.  Accordingly,  a  loop  antenna, 
amplifier,  and  condenser  were  procured  and 
placed  on  the  rostrum,  and  a  loud  speaking-horn 
was  mounted  in  the  pulpit.  Wireless  telephone 
services  were  advertised,  and  a  large  audience 
filled  the  church.  The  choir  and  organ  of  the 
Episcopal  church  were  clearly  heard,  and  the 
voice  of  the  rector  was  distinctly  reproduced. 
In  spite  of  the  difference  between  the  Episcopal 
and  Presbyterian  services,  the  congregation  easily 
followed  the  wireless  service  throughout. 

THE  CONSTELLATIONS  FOR  JULY 

Due  east  of  the  little  circlet  of  stars  known  as 
Corona  Borealis,  with  which  we  became  ac- 
quainted last  month,  and  almost  directly  over- 
head in  our  latitudes  (400  N.)  about  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening  during  the  first  two  weeks  in  July, 
is  the  large  constellation  of  Hercules,  named  for 
the  famous  hero  of  Grecian  mythology.  There 
are  no  stars  of  great  brilliancy  in  this  group,  but 
it  contains  a  large  number  of  fairly  bright  stars 
arranged  in  the  form  outlined  in  the  chart.  The 
hero  is  standing  in  what  appears  to  us  to  be  an 
inverted  position,  for  his  head,  marked  by  the 
star  Alpha  Herculis,  is  toward  the  south,  and  his 
foot  rests  on  the  head  of  Draco,  The  Dragon,  a 
far-northern  constellation,  of  which  we  shall  have 
more  to  say  next  month. 

Alpha  Herculis,  the  best  known  star  in  this 
constellation,  is  of  unusual  interest.  Not  only  is 
it  a  most  beautiful  double  star,  the  brighter  of  the 
two  stars  of  which  it  is  composed  being  orange 
and  the  fainter  greenish-blue,  but  it  is  also  a  star 
that  changes  in  brightness  irregularly.  Both  the 
orange  and  the  blue  star  share  in  this  change  of 
brightness.  There  are  a  number  of  stars  in  the 
heavens  that  vary  in  brightness,  some  in  very 
regular  periods,  and  others,  like  Alpha  Herculis, 
irregularly.  These  latter  stars  are  nearly  always 
deep  orange  or  reddish  in  color.  One  may  ob- 
serve this  variation  in  the  brightness  of  Alpha 
Herculis  by  comparing  it  from  time  to  time  with 
some  near-by  star  that  does  not  vary  in  brightness. 

The  constellation  of  Hercules  is  a  very  rich 
field  for  the  possessor  of  even  a  small  telescope. 
Here  are  to  be  found  beautifully  colored  double 
stars  in  profusion,  and,  in  addition,  two  remark- 
able clusters  of  stars.  The  brighter  of  the  two  is 
known  as  the  Great  Hercules  Cluster.  Its  posi- 
tion is  shown  on  the  chart,  and,  under  favorable 
conditions, — that  is,  on  a  clear,  dark  night  when 
there  is  no  moonlight, — it  may  be  seen  without 
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the  aid  of  a  telescope  as  a  small,  faint  patch  of 
light.  One  would  never  suspect  from  such  a  view 
what  a  wonderful  object  it  is  when  seen  with  the 
aid  of  a  powerful  telescope.  Photographs  taken 
with  the  great  telescopes  show  this  faint  wisp  of 
light  as  a  magnificent  assemblage  of  thousands  of 
stars,  each  a  sun  many  times  more  brilliant  than 
our  own  sun,  which  is  a  star  of  very  ordinary  size. 
The  crowded  appearance  of  the  stars  in  this  clus- 
ter is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  very  distant  from 
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the  earth.  It  has  been  found  that  this  cluster  is 
so  far  away  that  its  light  takes  over  thirty  thou- 
sand years  to  reach  the  earth.  It  represents  a 
great  system  of  suns  in  which  the  different  mem- 
bers are  at  least  as  distant  from  one  another  as 
our  own  sun  is  from  the  nearest  star.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  this  cluster,  a  sun  equal  in  brightness  to 
our  own  would  be  so  faint  that  the  most  powerful 
telescope  in  the  world  would  not  show  it.  So  we 
know  that  the  stars  we  can  see  in  the  Hercules 
cluster  are  many  times  more  brilliant  than  our 
sun.  A  fair-sized  telescope  will  show  about  four 
thousand  stars  in  this  cluster,  but  the  greatest 
telescopes  show  over  one  hundred  thousand  in  it, 
and  there  are  without  doubt  many  more  too  faint 
to  be  seen  at  all.  The  Hercules  cluster  is  called  a 
globular  star-cluster,  because  the  stars  in  it  are 
arranged  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  sphere.  There 
are  in  the  heavens  something  like  ninety  such 
clusters  whose  distances  have  been  found,  and 
they  are  among  the  most  distant  of  all  objects. 
Most  of  them  are  very  faint,  and  a  few  are  over 
two  hundred  thousand  light-years  distant  from 
the  earth.  The  Hercules  cluster  is  one  of  the  near- 
est and  is  the  most  noted  of  all  of  these  globular 
clusters.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  objects  in  the 
heavens.  The  other  cluster  in  Hercules  is  also 
very  fine,  but  not  to  be  compared  with  this  one. 

Just  to  the  south  of_ Hercules  are  two  constella- 
tions, Ophiuchus  (O-f-i-u-kus)  The  Serpent- 
Bearer,  and  Serpens,  The  Serpent,  which  are  so 
intermingled  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  them  apart. 
There  are  in  these  two  constellations,  as  in  Her- 


cules, no  stars  of  unusual  brilliancy,  but  a  large 
number  of  fairly  bright  stars.  The  brightest  star 
in  Ophiuchus  is  known  as  Alpha  Ophiuchi  and 
it  marks  the  head  of  the  Serpent-Bearer.  The 
name  of  the  first  letter  in  the  Greek  alphabet, 
Alpha,  is  usually  given  to  the  brightest  star  in 
each  constellation;  the  second  brightest  star  is 
called  Beta,  which  is  the  second  letter  of  the  al- 
phabet; the  third  brightest  star  is  Gamma,  which 
is  the  third  letter,  and  so  on  down  in  order  of 
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brightness.  Alpha  Ophiuchi  means,  therefore, 
Alpha  of  Ophiuchus;  and  Alpha  Herculis,  Alpha 
of  Hercules.  The  two  stars,  Alpha  Ophiuchi  and 
Alpha  Herculis,  are  close  together,  being  separated 
by  a  distance  about  equal  to  that  between  the 
Pointers  of  the  Big  Dipper.  Evidently,  these  two 
heroes  have  their  heads  together!  Alpha  Ophiu- 
chi is  the  brighter  of  the  two  and  it  is  farther  east. 

Ophiuchus,  according  to  one  legend,  was  once 
a  physician  on  earth,  and  was  so  successful  as  a 
healer  that  he  could  raise  the  dead.  Pluto,  the 
god  of  the  lower  world,  became  alarmed  for  fear 
his  kingdom  would  become  depopulated,  and 
persuaded  Jupiter  to  remove  Ophiuchus  to  a 
heavenly  abode,  where  he  would  be  less  trouble- 
some. The  serpent  is  supposed  to  be  a  symbol  of 
his  healing  powers.  The  head  of  Serpens  is  marked 
by  a  group  of  faint  stars  just  south  of  Corona 
Borealis  and  southwest  of  Hercules.  From  here, 
a  line  of  fairly  bright  stars  marks  the  course  of 
Serpens  southward  to  the  hand  of  Ophiuchus. 
Two  stars  close  together  and  nearly  equal  in 
brightness  mark  the  hand  with  which  the  hero 
grasps  the  body  of  the  serpent.  The  other  hand 
is  marked  by  an  equally  bright  single  star  some 
distance  to  the  eastward  where  the  two  constella- 
tions again  meet.  Ophiuchus  is  thus  represented 
as  holding  the  serpent  with  both  hands.  It  is  not 
easy  to  make  out  the  outlines  of  these  straggling 
groups,  but  there  are  in  them  several  pairs  of  stars 
nearly  equal  in  brightness  and  about  as  evenly 
spaced,  as  the  two  stars  in  the  one  hand  of  Ophi- 
uchus, and  these  will  be  of  aid  in  tracing  them. 
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Just  south  of  Serpens  and  Ophiuchus  lies  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  easily  recognized  con- 
stellations in  the  heavens.  This  is  the  constella- 
tion of  Scorpio,  The  Scorpion,  which  will  be  found 
not  far  above  the  southern  horizon  at  this  time. 
The  small  constellation  of  Libra,  The  Scales, 
which  lies  just  to  the  northwest  of  Scorpio,  was  at 
one  time  a  part  of  this  constellation  and  repre- 
sented the  creature's  claws,  but  some  centuries 
ago  its  name  was  changed  to  Libra.  Both  Scorpio 
and  Libra  are  numbered  among  the  twelve  zodi- 
acal constellations — that  is,  they  lie  in  the  eclip- 
tic, or  yearly  path  of  the  sun.  Scorpio  is  the  most 
brilliant  and  interesting  of  all  the  zodiacal  groups. 
The  heart  of  the  Scorpion  is  marked  by  the  mag- 
nificent first-magnitude  star  Antares,  which  is 
of  a  deep  reddish  color.  The  name  signifies 
"Rival  of  Ares  (Mars)."  It  is  so  called  because 
it  is  the  one  star  in  the  heavens  that  most  closely 
resembles  Mars,  and  it  might  be  mistaken  for  the 
ruddy  planet  if  one  were  not 
familiar  with  the  constella- 
tions. At  times,  when  Mars 
is  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  earth,  it  is  almost 
equal  in  brightness  and  gen- 
eral appearance  to  this  glow- 
ing red  star  in  the  heart  of 
the  Scorpion.  In  its  trips 
around  the  sun,  Mars  passes 
occasionally  very  close  to 
Antares,  and  the  two  then 
present  a  very  striking  ap- 
pearance. 

With  a  telescope  of  medium 
size,  one  will  find  an  exquisite 
little  green  companion-star 
close  to  Antares.  The  little 
companion  is  so  close  to 
Antares  that  it  is  difficult 
to  find  it  in  the  glare  of 
light  from  its  more  brilliant  neighbor.  Antares 
is  one  of  the  giant  stars  of  the  universe,  as  are  all  of 
the  brilliant  red  stars.  Astronomers  estimate 
that  it  would  take  more  than  fifteen  hundred  suns 
as  bright  as  our  own  to  give  forth  as  much  light 
as  Antares.  Both  Ophiuchus  and  Scorpio  are 
crossed  by  the  Milky  Way,  that  broad  belt  of 
numberless  faint  stars  that  encircles  the  heavens. 
Here  stars  are  mingled  with  patches  of  misty 
nebulous  light  and  dark  lanes  and  streaks  that 
are  probably  made  up  of  gaseous  matter  which 
gives  forth  no  light  of  its  own,  and,  moreover, 
shuts  off  the  light  from  stars  beyond.  Some  of 
the  most  wonderful  and  beautiful  regions  of  the 
Milky  Way  are  to  be  found  in  these  two  constel- 
lations. 

At  various  times  in  the  past,  there  have  sud- 


denly flashed  forth  brilliant  stars  in  the  Milky 
Way  which  are  known  as  Temporary  Stars,  or 
Novae.  These  outbursts  signify  that  some  celes- 
tial catastrophe  has  taken  place,  the  nature  or 
cause  of  which  is  not  clearly  known  as  yet.  Some 
of  the  most  brilliant  of  these  outbursts  have  oc- 
curred in  these  two  constellations.  The  life  of  a 
Nova  is  very  short,  a  matter  of  a  few  months,  and 
it  rapidly  sinks  into  oblivion,  so  nothing  is  to  be 
seen  of  some  of  the  most  brilliant  of  all  these 
stars  that  have  appeared  in  this  region  in  the  past. 
A  few  are  still  faintly  visible  in  large  telescopes. 

Of  the  planets,  Jupiter  and  Saturn  are  still 
visible  in  the  west,  but  they  are  now  far  over  in 
the  western  sky  at  sunset.  Venus  will  reach  its 
greatest  distance  west  of  the  sun  on  July  1,  and 
will  then  rise  two  hours  and  forty  minutes  before 
the  sun  and  so  will  be  visible  throughout  the 
month  as  the  Morning  Star.  Mars  is  now  too 
close  to  the  sun  to  be  seen. 

Isabel  M.  Lewis. 


A  BUMBLEBEE 
IN  A  SPIDER'S  CAVE 


 >»,  By 

R.  Bruce  Horsfall,  Jr.  (age  6). 

One  morning  I  was  playing  down  in  the  basement 
when  I  heard  a  buzz-z-z-zing.  And  I  found  a  big 
bumblebee  in  a  v  spider's  web.  I  took  a  big 
out  and  on  the  floor,  then  I 
he  took  two  slender  sticks 
off  his  wings  so  he  could 
right  back  into  the  web 


stick  and  got  him 
called  Father  and 
and  got  the  web 
fly,  and  he  flew 
again.   Father  took 
got   him   out  again  j 
window-sill.    He  sat  ( 
cleaning  his  wings ;  then 

He  had  to  learn,  by  ex- 
perience, not  to  fly  into 
spiders'  webs,  because  we 
could  n't  tell  him  not 
to.  He  would  n't  under- 
stand us  if  we  did. 


his  slender  sticks  and 
and  put  him  on  the 
there  a  long  time 
he  flew  away. 


THE  TIPTOE  TWINS  AT  THE  CIRCUS 


FOR  VERY  LITTLE  FOLK 


STMCHOIAS 
LEAGUE 


Theodore  H  aul 


A  patriotic  send-off,  as  befits  the  month,  is  given  to  this  July 
League  instalment  by  the  drawing  and  photographs  that  adorn 
this  opening  page  with  the  familiar  outlines  of  the  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  the  National  Capitol,  and  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 
And  having  thrilled  to  the  sentiment  of  these  historic  buildings, 
so  dear  to  American  hearts,  you  will  find  plenty  of  thrills  also 
in  the  prose  offerings  that  follow.  They  include  an  interesting 
medley  of  "happy  incidents,"  some  historic  and  biographic, 
while  others  recite  amusing,  novel,  or  exciting  episodes  of  every- 
day life. 

Nor  should  you  fail  to  note  the  humor  of  some  of  the  draw- 
ings by  our  clever  young  artists;  the  beauty  of  many  photo- 
graphic prints;  and  the  charm  of  almost  all  the  little  poems. 
Who  could  desire,  for  instance,  a  better  hymn  to  the  effulgent 
season  "when  midsummer  suns  sail  high"  than  this  pretty 
lyric  by  one  of  our  twelve-year-old  Honor  Members? 

MIDSUMMER  SONG 

BY  KATRINA  E.   HINCKS   (AGE   1 2) 

{Honor  Member) 
Long  bars  of  golden  light  slant  down 

Through  the  old  oak's  green  canopy. 
And  shadow-flecked  the  hillside  lies 
To  hear  the  brook's  soft  melody. 

The  drowsy  bee  goes  humming  by, 

Like  some  old  treasure-ship  of  yore, 
That,  steering  through  an  unknown  sea, 
Finds  gold  on  some  enchanted  shore. 

Like  gold,  the  new-mown  hay  is  piled 

In  fragrant  heaps  beneath  the  trees, 
And  summer  dreams  are  wafted  by 
On  every  soft,  caressing  breeze. 

PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  256 

(In  making  awards  contributors'  ages  are  considered) 
PROSE.  Gold  Badges,  Jane  Buel  Bradley  (age  12),  Missouri;  Edwin  Peterson  (age  15),  Minnesota; 
Mary  Louise  Tarbox  (age  14),  New  York.  Silver  Badges,  Elizabeth  L.  Thompson  (age  14),  Pennsylvania- 
Marie  Louise  Hornsby  (age  13),  Missouri;  Robert  Wylie  McKee  (age  11),  California;  Ronald  M.  Straus 
(age  15),  New  York;  Helen  Louise  Shanley  (age  14),  New  York;  Kathleen  Von  Gontard  (age  13),  N.  Y. 
VERSE.  Gold  Badge,  Rose  G.  Rushlow  (age  15),  Vermont.  Silver  Badges,  Eunice  Thompson  (age  16), 
Illinois;  Helen  Louise  MacLeod  (age  12),  District  Columbia. 

DRAWINGS.  Gold  Badge,  Walter  B.  Adams  (age  17),  No.  Dakota.  Silver  Badges,  Theodore  Hall,  Jr. 
(age  15),  District  Columbia;  Lucille  Murphy  (age  15),  New  York;  Charlotte  Ingwersen  (age  14),  Illinois; 
Esperanza  Miller  (age  12),  New  York;  Charlotte  Hope  Crouch  (age  14),  Pennsylvania. 
PHOTOGRAPHS.  Gold  Badges,  Robert  G.  Webster  (age  15),  No.  Dakota;  Beryl  Gertrude  Caldwell 
(age  12),  Pennsylvania.  Silver  Badges,  Elizabeth  Clutia  (age  15),  New  Jersey;  Louise  Spencer  (age  12), 
District  Columbia;  Anne  Delano  (age  15),  District  Columbia;  Betty  Rogers  (age  14),  New  York;  Mary 
Filomena  (age  14),  New  York;  Doris  Hofheimer  (age  13),  New  Jersey;  Ruth  L.  Stern  (age  14),  California. 
PUZZLE-MAKING.  Gold  Badge,  Ruth  M.  Willis  (age  12),  Illinois.  Silver  Badges,  Betty  Muir  (age  13), 
New  Jersey;  Jean  Gyphart  (age  12),  Wisconsin. 

PUZZLE  ANSWERS.    Silver  Badges,  Susan  E.  Lyman  (age  15),  New  York;  Betty  Terry  (age  13),  N.  Y. 


Roclaim  liberty  through- 
out all  the  land5unto  all 
die  inhabitants  thereof. 


'  A  HEADING  FOR  JULY" 
BY  THEODORE  HALL,  JR.,  AGE  15.     (SILVER  BADGE) 


BY  ANNE  DELANO,   AGE   1 3.     (SILVER  BADGE) 


BY  LOUISE  SPENCER,  AGE   12.      (SILVER  BADGE) 


"TAKEN  NEAR  HOME" 
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A  HAPPY  INCIDENT 

(A  True  Story) 

BY  ELIZABETH  L.  THOMPSON  (AGE  14) 

(Silver  Badge) 

It  was  Christmas  eve.  On  the  island  of  Guimeras  the 
night  was  warm  and  fragrant.  Stars  blazed  in  the  sky 
with  a  clear  and  steady  brilliance,  and  the  full  moon 
shed  a  silver  radiance  over  the  earth.  Myriads  of 
fireflies  flew  hither  and  thither,  their  little  lights  twink- 
ling through  the  gloom. 

It  was  a  night  on  which  to  be  happy,  and  the  two 
girls,  sitting  on  the  porch  of  their  father's  quarters  at 
Camp  Jossman,  were  talking  gaily. 

They  were  discussing  the  novelty  of  a  Christmas  in 
the  tropics,  and  were  soon  involved  in  a  weighty  debate. 

"I  want  a  Christmas  tree,"  protested  little  Dot. 

"There  will  be  other  things  to  take  the  place  of  it," 
replied  her  sister,  patiently. 

"But  I  want  a  tree!"  reiterated  the  little  girl. 

The  other  sighed  resignedly,  and  glanced  away,  en- 
tirely ignoring  Dot,  when  her  gaze  rested  on  a  tree, 
made  conspicuous  by  a  faint  light  which  glowed  from  it. 

"Look,  Dot!"  she  cried  suddenly,  and  pointed  to  the 
tree. 

Thousands  of  the  little  glowing  fireflies  had  settled  on 
its  branches,  and  still  more  of  them  swarmed  around  the 
trunk.  These  finally  settled  down,  and  clung  to  their 
places  like  clusters  of  brilliant  jewels.  The  tree  was 
alight  with  their  tiny  candles,  and  looked  as  though  it 
had  been  transported  from  fairyland. 

For  a  moment  the  two  on  the  porch  watched  the  tree 
with  wonder,  not  untinged  with  awe. 

Then  Dorothy  broke  the  silence. 

"It 's  my  Christmas  tree!"  she  crooned. 

A  MIDSUMMER  SONG 

BY   EUNICE  THOMPSON   (AGE  l6) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Beneath  the  round  midsummer  moon, 

The  ukeleles  twang  and  sing; 
The  mellow  mandolin 's  in  tune; 

And  fair  Hawaii's  echoes  ring 
With  music  of  the  gay  guitar. 

The  silver  seaside's  sparkling  sands 
Roll  smooth  beneath  the  evening  star 

And  reach  to  sea  with  welcoming  hands. 
The  calm  and  rest  of  rolling  plains 

With  majesty  of  hills  belong; 
The  air  is  vibrant  with  the  strains 

Of  hills'  and  vales'  midsummer  song. 

A  HAPPY  INCIDENT 
(A  True  Story) 

BY  MARIE  LOUISE  HORNSBY  (AGE  1 3) 

(Silver  Badge) 

As  soon  as  we  heard  of  Gilbert  Chesterton's  arrival  on 
American  soil,  our  whole  school  began  to  read  his 
books  and  study  his  life,  though  we  had  no  hopes  of 
seeing  him.  But  when  we  heard  he  was  to  come  to  St. 
Louis  our  joy  was  unbounded,  though  we  still  had  no 
hopes  of  meeting  him.  Knowing  this,  you  can  imagine 
our  excitement  when  one  Sunday  afternoon  we  were 
told  that  the  famous  author  would  be  out  in  twenty 
minutes  to  pay  us  a  visit. 

Many  of  the  girls  were  around  the  grounds  with 
their  parents,  and  nothing  was  ready;  but  in  some  magi- 
cal manner,  by  the  time  he  arrived,  everything  was  in 
order  and  all  the  girls  were  in  the  parlor,  waiting  to 
meet  him.  We  were  all  anxious  to  see  such  a  great 
writer,  and  he  struck  us  as  having  a  profile  somewhat 


similar  to  that  of  Mark  Twain.  He  spoke  to  us  for  a 
few  moments  about  his  impressions  of  America  and  the 
lectures  he  had  been  giving.  He  was  quite  humorous, 
and  had  a  low  chuckle  that  was  very  amusing.  His 
wife,  who  accompanied  him,  was  most  gracious,  and 
though  they  only  stayed  for  about  fifteen  minutes, 
when  we  returned  to  our  families  we  could  talk  of 
nothing  else. 

Many  of  us  followed  him  out  to  the  machine  and 
waved  good-by.  It  certainly  was  "A  Happy  Incident" 
and  one  we  shall  never  forget. 


"  TAKEN  NEAR  HOME."     BY  RUTH  LUCIE  STERN,   AGE  14 
(SILVER  BADGE) 


A  HAPPY  INCIDENT 
(A  True  Story) 

BY   EMILY   L.   J.   BRANDT   (AGE  II) 

"I  have  three  hundred  millions  in  my  coffers  in  the 
Tuileries — I  would  willingly  have  given  them  all  to 
save  Marshal  Ney."  These  were  the  words  of  Napoleon 
when  he  heard  of  the  safe  arrival  in  Paris  of  his  most 
trusty  marshal.  Well  he  might  say  this,  because,  if 
Ney  had  been  captured,  he  would  surely  have  been  a 
throneless  emperor. 

Every  one  who  has  read  of  the  Russian  campaign 
remembers  it  with  horror.  It  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
terrible  campaign  in  history.  For  days  the  invinci- 
ble rear-guard  had  struggled  alone,  far  separated  from 
the  emperor  and  the  rest  of  the  army.  The  heroic  men 
fought  their  way  over  frozen,  unknown  land,  and  through 
almost  impassable  ravines,  destitute  of  food,  freezing 
and  tired,  having  to  battle  frequently  with  the  Cossacks. 
But  Ney  had  refused  to  surrender,  and,  though  he  saved 
only  a  small  proportion  of  his  men,  did  nobly. 

Meanwhile,  Napoleon  had  struggled  on  only  a  few 
miles  distant.  Though  they  were  near  together, 
neither  suspected  it.  Napoleon,  in  despair,  thought  of 
none  but  his  good  marshal.  "Ney!  Ney!"  escaped 
from  his  lips  momentarily.  Napoleon  reached  safety 
before  Ney.  Imagine  his  great  joy  upon  hearing  that 
his  beloved  officer  was  safe!  Then,  when  he  saw  the 
proud  and  unconquerable  hero,  Napoleon  exclaimed, 
"What  a  man!  what  a  soldier!"  But  he  could  not  ex- 
press in  words  his  admiration,  therefore  he  embraced 
the  noble  hero,  his  beloved  Ney,  with  rapture. 

This  was  surely  a  happy  incident  for  Napoleon.  If 
Ney  had  been  captured,  the  empire  would  have  fallen, 
and  Napoleon  would  have  lost  his  throne! 
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A  HAPPY  INCIDENT 

BY  KATHLEEN  VON  GONTARD  (AGE  1 3) 

{Silver  Badge) 

There  is  a  little  incident  told  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  the 
celebrated  American  poet,  which  gives  us  a  happy  illus- 
tration of  his  kindly  patience  and  good  feeling  toward 
every  one. 

Professor  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  the  noted  author, 
was  one  day  urging  Mr.  Longfellow  to  be  less  tolerant 
and  patient  with  a  certain  annoying  man,  who  was  also 
bold  and  dishonest. 

"And,  anyhow,"  added  the  professor,  "he  is  liked  and 
tolerated  by  no  one  except  yourself." 

"That,  Charles,  is  the  very  reason  why  I  should  be 
kind  to  him,  because  no  one  else  is,"  replied  Mr.  Long- 
fellow. 


'TAKEN  NEAR  HOME."     BY  ELIZABETH  CLUTIA,  AGE  15 
(SILVER  BADGE) 

A    HAPPY    INCIDENT    OF   FINDING  WATER 

BY  ROBERT  WYLIE  MCKEE   (AGE  II) 

(Silver  Badge) 

At  our  camp  at  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado,  we 
had  not  had  nearly  enough  water;  and  as  our  spring 
was  drying  up  quite  fast,  we  knew  we  must  either  give 
up  the  camp  or  find  more  water.  Our  spring  was  down 
the  canon  a  way,  so  that  we  had  to  pack  the  water  upon 
a  burro  and  this  made  it  very  hard  to  get. 

One  day,  as  my  father  and  I  were  walking  along  a  side 
canon,  I  said,  "Stop  a  minute — I  think  I  hear  water 
flowing."  My  father  thought  that  it  was  only  the  wind, 
but  I  finally  convinced  him  that  it  was  water.  The 
next  day  we  tried  to  get  down  to  where  I  heard  the 


Duly 

noise,  but  failed.  The  day  after  that  we  had  better 
luck,  but  got  into  such  a  jungle  of  thorny  plants  and 
trees  that  we  could  hardly  get  through.  At  last  we 
came  upon  a  beautiful  clear  stream  issuing  from  a  hole 
in  the  rock. 

We  went  up  out  of  the  canon  a  different  way,  and  ran 
into  a  cliff-dwelling,  in  which  we  found  many  relics, 
including  a  skull,  a  stone  hatchet,  and  lots  of  pottery! 
We  found  pottery  at  the  spring,  which  showed  that  the 
cliff-dwellers  had  used  that  spring  many  hundreds  of 
years  ago. 

On  the  way  up,  we  found  a  very  easy  way  to  the  top 
of  the  canon,  which  the  cliff-dwellers  probably  used. 

The  cliff-dwelling  was  hidden,  so  that  people  could 
not  find  it,  and  they  paid  me  money  to  guide  them  to 

it. 

This  incident  brought  three  happy  things,  namely, 
a  dependable  supply  of  water,  an  interesting  cliff-dwell- 
ing, and  a  way  of  earning  money. 

A  MIDSUMMER  SONG 

BY  ELIZABETH  H.  PARSONS  (ACE  I  2) 

The  sun  shines  through  the  wind-swept, 

straggling  clouds 
That  wander  far  across  the  summer  sky; 
O'er  hills  and  valleys,  over  plains  and  seas, 
The  clouds  will  always  wander,  on  and  on. 
Like  ships  that  sail  across  an  endless  sea 
To  meet  the  golden  sunsets  of  the  West, 
The  clouds  go  onward,  ever  farther  on, 
As  if  in  search  of  something  that  is  lost. 

A  HAPPY  INCIDENT 

BY  JANE  BUEL  BRADLEY   (AGE   1 2) 

{Gold  Badge.  Silver  Badge  won  December,  1920) 
One  sunny  April  day,  while  in  California,  we  were  at 
luncheon,  when  there  was  a  loud  tap  on  the  window- 
pane,  and  I  looked  up  just  in  time  to  see  a  wee  humming- 
bird fall.  I  ran  out  to  the  terrace  at  once,  and  picked 
up  the  little  thing.  At  first,  I  thought  he  was  dead,  he 
lay  so  still;  but  I  soon  realized  that  he  was  breathing, 
and  concluded  that  he  was  just  stunned;  so  I  made  a 
cup  of  my  hands  to  warm  him  and  filled  a  saucer  with 
water  to  refresh  him.  My  efforts  were  soon  rewarded, 
for  first  one  bright  little  eye  opened,  and  then  the  other; 
the  small  birdie  took  a  sip  of  cool  water,  and  seemed' 
quite  recovered,  although,  when  I  put  him  down,  he 
made  no  effort  to  fly  for  nearly  ten  minutes.    Then  he 


BY  CHARLOTTE  INGWERSEN,  AGE  14 
(SILVER  BADGE) 


BP 

BY  LUCILLE  DUFF,  AGE  IS 

"A  DAILY  TASK" 


BY  CHARLOTTE  H.   CROUCH.   AGE  14 
(SILVER  BADGE) 
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BY  MARY  FILOMENA,  A 
^  SILVER  BADGE) 


BY   BETTY   ROGERS,  AGE  14 
(SILVER  BADGE) 

TAKEN  NEAR  HOME' 


JRIS  HOFHEIMER,  . 
(SILVER  BADGE) 


circled  around  my  head,  took  a  little  honey  from  the 
heliotrope,  and  again  alighted  on  my  knee,  cocked  his 
head  on  one  side,  looked  at  me  saucily  with  one  eye, 
and  took  another  drink.  I  adored  him  from  that 
moment  on,  and  could  hardly  tear  myself  away  from 
him  to  obey  Mother's  insistent  calls  that  I  come  in  and 
finish  my  luncheon. 

The  next  morning  he  was  on  the  porch  when  I  went 
out,  so  I  raided  the  kitchen  for  choice  bits  to  feed  him, 
ventured  to  stroke  his  exquisite  plumage,  and  put  him 
on  a  bush  on  my  way  to  school.  He  was  there  when  I 
returned,  and  I  took  him  home,  again  feeding  him. 

These  same  things  happened  every  day,  and  in  this 
way  he  became  a  ver}'  much  spoiled,  but  always  darling, 
pet,  and  I  am  inclined  to  call  his  advent  "a  happy  inci- 
dent," instead  of  a  very  nearly  fatal  one,  for  him. 

A  MIDSUMMER  SONG 

BY  HELEN  LOUISE  MaCLEOD  (AGE  1 2) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Sweet  is  repose  upon  the  velvet  grass. 
Above  me  in  the  azure  firmament 
Myriads  of  fleecy  cloudlets  hurry  past. 

The  blossoms  wave  their  stately  heads  with  grace. 
And  bow  like  courtiers  before  a  queen, 
In  beauty  rainbow-hued,  a  sea  of  bloom. 

The  view  is  softened  with  a  purplish  haze; 
Afar,  the  dim  blue  mountains  slumber  deep — 
They  sleep  after  the  battle  of  the  storms. 

The  gentle  zephyrs  cool  my  troubled  brow; 
They  rustle  in  the  branches  of  the  trees 
In  undulating  rivulets  of  sound. 

Long  have  I  dreamed;  the  rosy  sun  has  set  behind  the 
far  blue  hill. 

I  hear  the  music  of  my  heart,  the  place  is  so  profoundly 
still. 

Around  me  the  gray  twilight  softly  falls; 
The  pearly  moon  o'er  distant  hills  arises; 
About  me  all  the  world  is  still — and  dark. 


A  MIDSUMMER  SONG 

BY  ELIZABETH  PAISLEY  (AGE  1 5) 

The  heat-fairies  quiver  o'er  sidewalks  bare, 
The  paved  street  sends  back  the  sun's  hot  glare, 
The  rain-starved  trees  look  thin  and  spare; 
Oh,  for  the  old  swimming-pool! 

The  few  faded  flowers  seem  scorched  and  dry, 
The  close-crowded  buildings  stand  hot  and  high: 
For  the  whispering  woods  our  tired  brains  sigh. 
And  we  long  for  the  old  swimming-pool. 

Oh,  for  the  water  so  dark  and  deep! 
Oh,  for  the  slipp'ry  banks,  black  and  steep! 
Oh,  from  the  spring-board  to  have  just  one  leap. 
Into  the  deep-shaded  cool ! 


"TAKEN  NEAR  HOME."       BY  ROBERT  G.   WEBSTER,  AGE  15 
(GOLD  BADGE.      SILVER  BADGE  WON  APRIL,  1919) 

A  HAPPY  INCIDENT 
04  True  Story) 

BY    EDWIN    PETERSON    (AGE    1 5) 

(Gold  Badge.  Silver  Badge  won  June  1921) 
Two  days  after  Christmas  we  had  a  wonderful  snow- 
storm. I  was  anxious  to  try  out  my  new  skis,  so  I 
asked  two  friends  of  mine  to  go  skiing  with  me.  They 
secured  permission  and  we  set  out  for  the  hills.  It  was 
snowing  very  hard,  but  that  only  increased  our  fun. 
Arriving  at  the  hills,  we  started  to  have  the  time  of  our 
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A   □  A  I  LY  Tf\  5K 


BY  ESPERANZA  MILLER,  AGE   12.      (SILVER  BADGE) 

lives.  After  a  while  we  got  tired  of  skiing,  so  we  sat 
down  to  rest,  and  naturally  our  talk  was  about  our 
presents.  The  youngest  of  us  said,  "I  '11  bet  no  one  has 
what  I  have."  We  asked  to  see  it,  and  as  he  put  his 
hand  into  his  pocket,  a  blank  look  of  dismay  came  upon 
his  face.  He  said,  "Have  you  seen  it?  It  is  a  gold 
watch."  We  answered  in  the  negative,  and  began 
searching  in  the  snow  for  the  lost  article. 

We  had  searched  for  nearly  half  an  hour  without 
result.  It  was  getting  dark,  and  the  snow  came  down 
in  big  soft  flakes. 

Suddenly,  from  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  we  heard  the 
owner  of  the  watch  shout  that  he  had  found  it.  He  had 
had  it  in  another  pocket  all  the  time,  and  had  forgotten 
that  he  had  put  it  there.  He  expressed  regret  at  having 
caused  us  so  much  trouble  and  added,  "I  am  sorry  I 
spoiled  your  afternoon.  I  should  have  searched  in  all 
of  my  pockets  first." 

We  rejoiced  with  him  at  finding  his  "lost"  watch,  and 
when,  on  the  way  home,  he  asked  us  to  come  in  and 
have  some  cake,  our  cup  of  joy  was  full. 

We  felt  that  it  had  not  been  a  bad  day  at  all,  but  a 
very  "Happy  Incident." 


A  MIDSUMMER  SONG 

BY  EDITH  CLARK  (AGE  13) 

(Honor  Member) 

The  little  woodland  streams  are  flowing. 

Singing  on  their  way. 
The  farmer,  in  the  meadows  mowing, 

Sings  the  livelong  day. 
The  merry  summer  breeze  is  blowing, 

Singing  in  its  play. 
All  the  world  is  singing,  singing — 

Every  one  is  gay. 

What  wonderful  long  summer  days 

By  sea,  or  mountain  wall! 
What  golden  hours  in  woodland  ways 

Where  happy  thrushes  call; 
Or  where  contented  cattle  graze, 

In  grasses  green  and  tall! 
All  the  world  is  happy,  happy — 

Happy  are  we  all. 

A  HAPPY  INCIDENT 

BY  MARY  LOUISE  TARBOX  (AGE  14) 

(Gold  Badge.  Silver  Badge  won  December,  1020) 
A  happy  incident?  Yes,  one  occurred  the  other  day 
which  was  very  happy  for  me,  although  maybe  not  so 
enjoyable  for  the  other  people  concerned.  The —  Oh, 
perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  explain,  before  continuing 
my  story,  that  I  am  a  Jersey  calf.  My  name  is  Beauty, 
and  during  the  summer  I  live  in  Smith's  woods. 

The  other  day,  several  of  those  things  they  call  girls 
(they  're  not  half  so  bright  as  calves,  in  my  opinion) 
came  down  to  the  woods  for  a  picnic.  They  left  their 
baskets,  laden  with  good  things  to  eat,  under  a  picnic 
table  and  decided  to  explore  the  woods. 

"I 'm  sure  they  will  be  safe,"  said  one  of  the  girls,  in 
reply  to  an  anxious  inquiry.  "Calves  are  stupid  things, 
you  know;  I  don't  think  Beauty  could  possibly  manage 
to  get  the  baskets  from  under  the  table." 


BY  MARY  ELIZABETH  WYETH,  AGE  II 


"TAKEN  NEAR  HOME' 


BY  A.  REED  BADGER,  AGE  II 
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BY  MARIAN  WELKER,  AGE  16 

"TAKEN  NEAR  HOME' 


BY  ANNE  ELIZABETH  EDWARDS,  AGE  II 

I  waited  until  they  had  disappeared  from  view. 
Then  I  walked  up  to  the  bench,  gave  a  hard  kick,  and 
the  table  toppled  over.  Then  the  fun  began!  I  was 
n't  such  a  "stupid  thing"  after  all! 

Just  as  I  was  finishing  my  feast,  the  girls  returned. 
They  did  n't  seem  at  all  pleased  when  they  discovered 
what  I  had  done. 

"He  's  broken  our  dishes  and  ruined  our  baskets!" 
wailed  a  hungry-looking  girl;  "and  our  food,  why!  I 
did  n't  know  calves  ate  bread  and  cookies  and  potatoes. 
He 's  eaten  everything!" 

Suddenly  they  spied  me.  "There  he  is!"  one  of  them 
cried.  "His  face  looks  rather  queer,  Maybe  he 's  sick 
from  eating  all  those  things.    I  hope  so." 

I  wish  I  could  have  spoken  their  language  then.  I 
should  have  told  them  that  I  was  n't  sick  at  all.  I  was 
just  laughing  at  them  1 

A  HAPPY  INCIDENT 

BY  RONALD  M.  STRAUS  (AGE  1 5) 

(Silver  Badge) 

A  number  of  boys  were  playing  baseball  in  the  street, 
as  there  was  no  vacant  lot  in  that  section  of  the  town. 
Jack  Curtiss  was  at  bat.  On  his  third  strike  he  "con- 
nected" with  the  ball,  and,  with  a  mighty  swing,  sent 
it  soaring  up  and  up,  until,  with  a  splintering  crash,  it 
broke  through  an  upstairs  window  of  the  Perkins's 
house,  and  landed  with  a  thud  on  the  floor  inside. 

"Dear  me,  what  is  the  baby  up  to  now?"  thought 
Mrs.  Perkins,  hearing  the  thud.  Leaving  the  bread 
she  was  making,  she  ran  upstairs  and  into  the  room 
where  she  had  left  the  baby.  The  first  thing  that  met 
her  eyes  was  the  large  and  rather  dirty  baseball  reposing 
calmly  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  Turning  her  gaze 
toward  the  baby,  she  beheld  him  in  the  act  of  biting 
off  the  head  of  a  match,  having  got  hold  of  the  box  in 
some  inexplicable  way. 

"But  the  ball  might  just  as  easily  have  killed  the  baby, 
Mrs.  Perkins,"  protested  Jack  Curtiss,  when  Mrs. 
Perkins  was  thanking  him  for  breaking  the  window  and 
thereby  calling  her  upstairs  just  in  time  to  prevent  the 
baby  from  swallowing  the  matches.  And  so  what  might 
have  been  a  tragedy,  turned  out  to  be  a  very  happy 
incident  indeed. 


BY  JEAN  POINDEXTER,  AGE  13 

A  HAPPY  INCIDENT 


BY  WILLIAM  S.   BISCOE   (AGE  II) 

When  I  was  a  very  small  boy,  I  wished  very  much  for 
a  bicycle.  If  I  only  could  have  one,  like  my  companions, 
for  my  very  own!  That  was  my  only  thought  day  and 
night.  One  afternoon  I  happened  to  be  walking  up  the 
street  with  some  of  my  friends,  dreaming  as  usual  about 
the  bicycle,  when  one  of  the  boys  happened  to  say, 
"That  bicycle  would  just  fit  you."  "Oh,"  I  thought, 
"if  I  only  could  have  it,  it  would  be  just  right  for  me!" 

When  the  man  came  closer,  he  asked,  "Which  is  the 
boy  that  lives  in  that  yellow  house?"    I  said  that  I  did. 


"A  DAILY  TASK."     BY  LUCILLE  MURPHY,  AGE  IS 
(SILVER  BADGE) 
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And  he  said,  "Well  then,  sir,  I  think  this  is  for  you." 

I  was  so  astonished  I  could  hardly  talk.  At  last  I 
decided  to  go  and  ask  my  mother  about  it.  She  said 
it  was  for  me,  and  to  go  and  tell  the  man  that  I  was  to 
take  it  the  rest  of  the  way. 

Oh,  how  happy  I  was! 


TAKEN  NEAR  HOME."     BY  BERYL  GERTRUDE  CALDWELL,  AGE  12 
(GOLD  BADGE.     SILVER   BADGE  WON  SEPTEMBER,  1920) 

A  MIDSUMMER  SONG 

BY   ROSE   G.   RUSHLOW    (AGE   1 5) 

(Gold  Badge.    Silver  Badge  won  Afarch,  1Q21) 
Camp  life — a  bugle's  silver  call 
Revielle  sounds,  and  tells  us  all 
'T  is  time  to  rise;  the  morning  sun 
Has  scared  old  Night — the  day 's  begun. 
A  rush  of  feet — a  splash ! — a  cry, 
The  early  "dip,"  'neath  a  morning  sky; 

The  blue,  blue  water,  sparkling  bright, 
The  stretch  of  beach,  the  sand  so  white; 
Long  hikes,  a  jolly,  laughing  bunch, 
Inviting  trees,  a  stop  for  lunch; 
A  moonlight  night,  boats  drift  along; 
A  banjo — some  one  thrums  a  song. 

Marshmallows  toasted  on  open  fire; 
A  laugh,  a  cheer — the  flames  rise  higher. 
Twilight — the  lake  's  a  sunset  rose; 
The  peace  of  love  in  each  heart  glows. 
A  burst  of  song  fills  the  evening  air. 
Camp  life — and  joy  is  everywhere. 

A  HAPPY  INCIDENT 

BY  HELEN  LOUISE  SHANLEY  (AGE  14) 

{Silver  Badge) 

About  the  year  1190,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  King  of 
England  and  hero  of  the  third  Crusade  as  well  as  of 
many  a  romance,  was  captured  on  his  return  from  the 
Holy  Land  by  his  arch  enemy  the  Duke  of  Austria, 
who  shut  him  up  in  a  strong  castle  in  the  center  of 
Austria  so  that  no  one  could  find  him.  In  vain  the 
English  people  sought  to  find  out  where  he  was,  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  At  last,  Richard's  favorite  minstrel 
Blondel  determined  to  set  out  in  search  of  his  master, 
who,  he  knew,  must  be  somewhere  in  Austria.  So, 
starting  out,  he  stopped  at  every  castle  he  came  to  and 
sang  beneath  its  walls  a  beautiful  ballad  which  he  and 
Richard  had  composed  together.  Seated  one  day 
beneath  an  especially  formidable  tower,  Blondel,  though 
despairing  of  ever  finding  Richard,  took  his  harp  and 
began  to  sing.    Higher  and  clearer  rose  the  notes,  and 


even  the  birds  stopped  to  listen  to  this  melancholy  man 
who  sang  with  such  surprising  sweetness. 

In  a  tiny  room  far  up  in  the  same  tower,  England's 
prisoner  king  paced  the  floor  restlessly.  Suddenly  he 
pauses;  an  eager  look  comes  over  his  face.  Can  that 
be  Blondel's  voice?  It  is  faint,  but  unmistakable.  He 
goes  to  the  window  and,  trembling  with  emotion,  re- 
sponds with  the  second  verse  of  the  ballad,  and  far  be- 
low, a  weary  minstrel  knows  his  search  is  ended,  for  he 
has  found  his  king. 

This  was  indeed  a  happy  incident  for  England  as  well 
as  for  Blondel,  for  by  this  means  the  English  people  were 
able  to  obtain  their  king's  release  by  paying  the  Duke 
of  Austria  a  large  sum  of  money. 

A  MIDSUMMER  SONG 

BY  FANITA  LAURIE  (AGE  12) 

There  are  midsummer  songs  that  the  birds  sing, 
There  are  midsummer  songs  by  the  bees, 

But  there  's  one  summer  song 

You  hear  all  summer  long 

That  I  think  as  familiar  as  these. 

First  a  Ty-ry-ry-ra!  then  a  long  cheer, 
For  the  sound  of  it 's  never  the  same, 

But  in  all  sorts  of  weather, 

Alone  or  together, 

It  always  means,  "We  won  the  game!" 

Down  the  street  where  the  baseball  team  passes, 
You  can  hear  them  cry  out  any  day, 

And  their  voices  rise  clear 

For  the  whole  world  to  hear— 

"We  beat  'em — we  beat  'em — hooray!" 

The  birds  stop  their  singing  to  find  out 

To  what  creature  this  strange  voice  belongs, 

And  they  all  frightened  fly, 

When  the  team  passes  by 

A-singing  their  midsummer  songs. 
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A   HEADING   FOR   JULY.        BY  WALTE 
ADAMS,  AGE  1 7.     (GOLD  BADGE.  SILVER 
BADGE  WON  APRIL,  1919) 


The  St.  Nicholas  League  is  an  organization  of 
the  readers  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Magazine. 

The  League  motto  is  "Live  to  learn  and  learn  to 
live." 

The  League  emblem  is  the  "Stars  and  Stripes." 

The  League  membership  button  bears  the 
League  name  and  emblem. 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  organized  in  Novem- 
ber, 1899,  became  immediately  popular  with  earnest 
and  enlightened  young  folks,  and  is  now  widely  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  great  artistic  educational 
factors  in  the  life  of  American  boys  and  girls. 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and  silver 
badges  each  month  for  the  best  original  poems, 
stories,  drawings,  photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle 
answers. 

PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  260 
Competition  No.  260  will  close  August  3.  All  con- 
tributions intended  for  it  must  be  mailed  on  or 
before  that  date.  Prize  announcements  will  be 
made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in 
St.  Nicholas  for  November.  Badges  sent  one 
month  later. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four 
lines.  Subject,  "For  Thanksgiving"  or  "The  First 
Thanksgiving." 

Prose.  Essay  or  story  of  not  more  than  three 
hundred  words.  Subject,  "My  Favorite  Episode  in 
American  History." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted; 
no  blue  prints  or  negatives.  Young  photographers 
need  not  print  and  develop  their  pictures  them- 
selves.   Subject,  "A  Holiday  Snapshot." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or 
wash.  Subject,  "What  I  Like  Best"  or  "A  Heading 
for  November." 

Puzzle.    Must  be  accompanied  by  answer  in  full. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best  and  neatest  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  addressed  to  The  Riddle-box. 

No.  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless  it 
is  accompanied  by  a  self-addressed  and  stamped  en- 
velop of  proper  size  to  hold  the  manuscript  or  picture. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber 
or  not,  is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  upon 
application  a  League  badge  and  leaflet  will  be  sent 
free.  No  League  member  who  has  reached  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear 
the  name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender  and 
be  indorsed  as  "original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or 
guardian,  who  must  be  convinced  beyond 
doubt — and  must  state  in  writing — that  the 
contribution  is  not  copied,  but  wholly  the  work 
and  idea  of  the  sender. 

If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also  be  added. 
These  notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  on 
the  contribution  itself — if  manuscript,  on  the  upper 
margin;  if  a  picture,  on  the  margin  or  back.  Write 
in  ink  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  A  contributor 
may  send  but  one  contribution  a  month — not  one  of 
each  kind,  but  one  only;  this,  however,  does  not  in- 
clude "competitions"  in  the  advertising  pages  or 
"Answers  to  Puzzles." 

Address:  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 
The  Century  Co. 
353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE  LETTER-BOX 


Flemington,  N-  J. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  On  reading  the  interesting  article 
in  March  number  of  St.  Nicholas  about  the  inaugura- 
tions of  our  Presidents,  I  wondered  if  your  young  readers 
might  not  like  to  know  more  about  Washington's  re- 
ception at  Trenton,  so  I  send  the  following  account  of  it. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Elias  Vosseller. 

When  on  April  14,  1789,  Washington  received  official 
notification  of  his  unanimous  election  as  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  he  went  at  once  to  Fredericks- 
burg to  tell  his  mother,  to  receive  her  renewed  blessing, 
and  to  bid  her  good-by. 

Then  he  began  his  long  journey  from  his  much  loved 
Mount  Vernon  to  New  York  City  to  be  inaugurated. 
Everywhere  he  was  received  with  acclamation.  Prom- 
inent citizens  rode  out  for  miles  to  meet  him  and  to  es- 
cort him  to  and  through  the  towns.  But  it  was  re- 
served for  Trenton,  New  Jersey  to  prepare  for  him  the 
notable  welcome  on  that  long  journey. 

On  the  bridge  over  the  Assanpink  Creek,  which  ran 
through  the  town,  a  triumphal  arch  was  erected.  It 
was  twenty  feet  wide  and  twelve  feet  long,  gorgeously 
decorated  with  wreaths  and  flowers,  having  seven 
pillars  on  one  side  and  six  on  the  other,  to  represent  the 
thirteen  original  States.  The  front  of  the  arch  carried 
this  inscription  in  large  gold  letters:  "The  Defender  of 
the  Mothers  will  be  the  Protector  of  the  Daughters." 
Just  above  this,  a  wreath  inclosed  the  dates  of  two  great 
events  in  the  history  of  our  revolution,  in  both  of  which 
Washington  was  the  leader:  December  26,  1776,  and 
Jan.  2,  1777,  the  first  referring  to  the  Battle  of  Trenton, 
in  which  the  Hessian  army  was  dispersed,  some  killed  or 
wounded  and  many  captured,  and  of  which  Lord  Ger- 
main of  the  British  cabinet  said,  "All  our  hopes  were 
blasted  by  that  unfortunate  affair  at  Trenton." 

The  other  referred  to  the  battle  fought  right  at  that 
crossing  and  where  at  the  bridge  the  British  army 
suffered  heavy  losses.  Cornwallis  then  decided  to  wait 
for  his  re-inforcements,  which  were  at  Princeton,  and 
then  he  would  "drive  the  old  fox"  into  the  Delaware 
River  or  capture  his  whole  army. 

But  during  the  night  the  "old  fox,"  with  his  army, 
passed  around  the  enemy's  left  wing,  and  next  morning 
defeated  Cornwallis's  re-inforcements  at  Princeton. 

Well  might  these  two  dates  be  an  outstanding  feature 
of  this  event,  for  they  marked  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  British  rule  in  the  United  States. 

As  Washington  passed  through  the  arch,  he  saw  a 
large  company  of  matrons,  a  choir  of  young  women, 
who  sang  an  ode  written  for  the  occasion,  and  thirteen 
young  girls  dressed  in  white  with  baskets  filled  with 
flowers,  which  they  scattered  before  him.  As  the  choir 
began  to  sing,  Washington  took  off  his  hat  and  listened 
attentively,  much  impressed  by  this  tribute  of  affection 
and  gratitude. 

He  then  went  to  the  city  hotel  where  he  held  a  re- 
ception, and  wrote  an  appreciation  of  the  tribute  paid 
him,  beginning: 

"General  Washington  cannot  leave  this  place  without 
expressing  his  acknowledgments  to  the  matrons  and 
young  ladies  who  received  him  in  so  novel  and  grate- 
ful a  manner,  at  the  triumphal  arch  in  Trenton." 

This  note  passed  into  the  hands  of  Chief-Justice 
Ewing.  Let  us  hope  that  some  day  it  will  be  placed  in 
the  safe  keeping  of  the  State  Historical  Society. 

This  arch  was  reerected  in  1824,  so  that  Lafayette 
might  pass  under  it  on  his  visit  to  Trenton. 


Marblehead,  Mass. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  Last  year  I  used  to  borrow  the 
St.  Nicholas  from  my  girl  friend,  and  enjoyed  reading 
it  so  much  that  I  thought  I  would  like  to  have  it  myself. 
So  when  my  father  asked  me  what  I  wanted  for  Christ- 
mas, I  headed  my  list  with  St.  Nicholas. 

I  read  in  The  Letter-box  a  letter  in  which  a  girl 
wrote  about  her  school  having  self-government,  and  so 
I  am  telling  you  how  we  control  our  school. 

In  the  first  place,  each  room  has  different  committees, 
such  as,  Health  Committee,  Room  Committee,  Order 
Committee,  Oral  Story  Committee,  Debating  Committee, 
President,  Vice-President,  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  a 
Students'  Council  Committee.  Each  room  has  a  class 
meeting  every  week,  and  a  report  from  all  committees 
is  heard.  Each  committee  holds  its  office  two  months. 
The  principal  elects  the  students  whom  she  wishes  to 
attend  to  the  halls  and  basements.  We  have  formed  a 
Clean-up-Club,  in  which  each  room  has  a  certain  day 
when  they  have  to  clean  up  the  school  yard  and  keep  it 
neat  all  the  week — that  is,  until  it  is  some  other  room's 
turn  to  do  the  cleaning  up.  We  never  had  anything  like 
this  before  in  the  school,  but  it  is  working  nicely. 

Wishing  you  success  and  prosperity,  I  am, 
A  lover  of  St.  Nicholas, 

Beatrice  Armstrong  (age  13). 


Watson,  III. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  taken  you  now  for  about 
four  or  five  years  and  think  you  the  most  interesting 
magazine  I  have  ever  had.  I  am  twelve  years  old  and 
am  in  the  eighth  grade  at  school.  We  had  our  central 
examination  the  first  day  of  April,  and  in  grammar  we 
were  called  upon  to  write  a  composition  which  would 
count  twenty  on  our  grade.  The  title  of  the  composition 
was  to  be  "The  Magazine  I  like  Best,"  with  explana- 
tions. Of  course,  dear  St.  Nicholas,  I  wrote  about  you 
and  of  how  you  always  contained  the  most  interesting 
stories  of  all.  Our  teacher  said  no  one  could  write  a 
perfect  composition,  but  that  mine  was  so  interesting 
because  I  seemed  so  enthusiastic  over  you  and  your 
League  that  she  thought  it  fully  deserved  the  full  nine- 
teen out  of  the  possible  twenty.  And  to  think  I  owe  it 
all  to  you!  That  is  n't  the  only  thing  I  owe  to  you. 
Some  of  my  happiest  hours  were  spent  with  you. 

Your  devoted  reader, 

Ethelyn  Abraham  (age  12). 


Altadena,  Calif. 
Dear  St.Nicholas:    I  am  a  little  English  girl,  but  have 
been  living  in  California  for  the  last  year.    Before  that, 
we  lived  in  a  large  house  in  Paignton,  Devon,  with 
grounds  extending  to  the  English  Channel. 

We  used  to  watch  the  camouflaged  ships  during  the 
war  taking  refuge  for  the  night  at  Brixham,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bay.  Every  night  there  was  a  chain  of  boats 
across  the  bay  to  keep  the  submarines  out.  But  one 
afternoon  we  saw  a  ship  torpedoed  not  very  far  off  shore. 
She  made  for  shore,  but  did  not  succeed  in  reaching  it 
and  went  down  in  a  few  minutes  right  before  our  eyes. 

There  was  a  big  American  hospital  in  Paignton,  and 
we  saw  a  lot  of  soldiers  of  the  27th  and  30th  Divisions. 
They  had  been  wounded  in  breaking  down  the  Hinden- 
burg  Line. 

We  like  California  very  much,  as  we  have  hardly  any 
rain — quite  a  change  from  England. 

Your  devoted  reader, 

Nina  Frean  (age  ii). 
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ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  JUNE  NUMBER 


Omitted  Consonants,  t.  Caracas.  2.  Havana.  3-  Pan- 
ama.  4.  Canada.    5.  Sahara.   6.  Parana. 

Some  of  our  Aunts,  i.  Antelope.  2.  Antarctic.  3.  Ante- 
cedent. 4.  Antebellum.  5.  Antrium.  6.  Anticipate.  7-  An- 
tlers.  8.  Antagonist.   9.  Antique.    10.  Antiquary. 

A  Scholar's  Acrostic.    Primals,  Graduate.  Cross-words: 

1.  Gideon.  2.  Rabbit.  3-  Allure.  4-  Dimity.  5.  Upward. 
6.  Accent.  7.  Temple.  8.  Entice.  Reading  across,  diploma, 
ambition,  Alma  Mater. 

A  Flight  of  Steps.    Yellowstone.    Cross-words:    1.  Y. 

2.  Me.  3.  All.  4.  Ball.  5.  Banjo.  6.  Yellow.  7.  Kittens. 
8.  Homilist.   9.  Armadillo.    10.  Contrition.    11.  Concentrate. 

Diamond,    i.  P.   2.  Cab.   3.  Paris.   4.  Big.   5.  S. 

Illustrated  Central  Acrostic.  Magna  Charta;  signed  in 
1215.  1.  Comma.  2.  Chain.  3.  Tiger.  4.  Honey.  5-  Spade. 
6.  Socks.  7.  Bohea.  8.  Chair.  9.  Berry.  10.  Dates.  11. 
Image.  ,. 

Double  Words.    Flag  Day.    1.  Fair,  fare.    2.  Lean,  lien. 


3.  Awl,  all.   4.  Great,  grate.    5.  Die.  dye.   6.  Ascent,  assent. 

7.  You,  yew. 

Charade.    Purr,  sun.  Person. 

Primal  Acrostic.  Cauliflower.  Cross-words:  1.  Camel. 
2.  Apple.   3.  Uncle.   4.  Linen.   5.  Idler.   6.  Flour.   7-  Lance. 

8.  Odium.   9.  Waver.    10.  Eight.    11.  Rival. 
Triple  Beheadings  and  Triple  Curtailings. 


Harding's 
Car-r-ion. 
7.  Bag-g-age. 
11.  Car-a-way. 
15.  War-r-ant. 
19.  Bet-o-ken. 


Inauguration.      1.  Pat-h-way.      2.  Par-a-pet. 

4.  Ban-d-box.  S-  Vat-i-can.  6.  Pen-n-ant. 
8.  Cat-s-paw.  9.  Max-i-mum.  10.  Pin-n-ate. 
12.  End-u-red.  13.  Lug-g-age.  14.  Rep-u-ted. 
16.  She-a-red.  17.  Fur-t-her.  18.  Man-i-kin. 
20.  Pin-n-ace. 

Diamonds  Connected  by  a  Square.  I.  1.  C.  2.  Baa. 
3.  Canny.  4.  Ann.  5.  Y.  II.  1.  Y.  2.  Tea.  3-  Yeast. 
4  Asp.   5.  T.    III.  1.  Yacht.   2.  Allah.   3-  Close.   4-  Hasps. 

5.  These.  IV.  1.  T.  2.  Map.  3.  Table.  4.  Ply.  5-  E. 
V.  1.  E.   2.  One.  3.  Enter.  4.  Eel.   5.  R- 


To  Our  Puzzlers-  To  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine,  answers  must  be  mailed  not  later  than  August  3 ,  and  should  be  addressed 
to  St  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

SOLVER? wishing  to  compete  for  prizes  must  comply_with  the  League  rules  (see  page  861)  and  give  answers  in  full,  following  the 

Pl Mswersio  ALLeTHEb Puzzles  in  the  April  Number  were  duly  received  from  Susan  E.  Lyman-Peter  T.  Byrne-Alice  V.  Edge 
— Marv  E  Mason— Virginia  Davis— Dorothy  Donaldson— Betty  Terry— Elizabeth  Brooks— Rachel  Hammond— Dorothy  Mar- 
shick-EUzabeth  S.  Thulin-Anne  Johnson  Tyler-Elizabeth  Stickney-Maxine  G    Cashing— Harriet  Rosewater-Kathenne 

ASS2 ^I^^^^f^^J.  Ben,  9-R.  Glenn,  c-M.  CJ.ckard.^-lM  J.  Burton. 


—C  S  Messier,  6— Genevieve  and  Elizabeth,  6— E.  B.  Brown,  5—L.  Egan,  5— R-M.Townsend.  S- 
T  Jenkins  5— R  B.  Evans,  5-P.  O'Gorman,  5-E.  Thomas,  S-L.  G.  Shaw,  5— E.  Russell,  5-H  R.  Orr,  5-H.  Steele,  4-R.  L. 
Tar  box  d— R  Eberly  4—  fc.  WiUoh.  4— R.  B.  Davidson,  4— E.  Morse,  4— M.  S.  Anthony,  4— EC  Hale,  4— R.  Howe,  4— E>.  E. 
Hunziker  4-R  S?.  Ekes,  4-H.  Chase,  4-J.  E.  Goldsmith,  4-D.  M.  Tighe,  3-R.  Henry,  3-E.  G.  Atterbury,  3-M.  Dallas,  3 
— K.  Kah'ler,  3 — E.  Yungstrom,  3 — H.  Bradburn,  3 — S.  L.  Baine,  3. 
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A  PATRIOTIC  PUZZLE 

{Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
.20    .     .  12       Cross-words:     i.  Merry.  2. 
t  ic         Combined.  3.  Charming.  4.  Inte- 
rior. 5.  Confederations.  6.  To  ex- 
amine.   7.  A  glass  water  bottle 
for  the  table.     8.  Will  soon  be 
seen  in  orchards.    9.  Resembling 
earth.    10.  Freedom  from  danger. 
11.  To  refer  to.    12.  Allowance. 
When  these  words  have  been 
21     .24    rightly  guessed,  the  initial  letters 
6  22     .    will  spell  the  name  of  the  personage 
10    .16    for  whom  July  was  named.  The 
letters  indicated  by  the  figures  from 
1  to  24  will  spell  two  names  given  to  the  same  great  day. 

BETTY  MUIR   (age  13). 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA 

I  am  composed  of  forty-five  letters  and  form  a  pa- 
triotic quotation  from  an  address  by  Daniel  Webster. 


23 


19 

4 
3 
9 

22 


My  34-13-20-27-24  is  one  who  dines.  My  37-9-40-2- 
44  is  a  gastropod.  My  17-30-35-14-33  is  a  vegetable. 
My  22-29-1 1-16-10  is  discovered.  My  6-42-18-12-7  is  of 
a  dull  yellowish  brown  color.  My  3-32-43-25-1  is  a 
confused  mixture  of  sounds.  My  39-5-38-31-15  is  to 
stroke,  as  a  bird  with  his  bill.  My  28-19-26-45-36  is  a 
large  bird.    My  8-21-23-41-4  is  to  idolize. 

K.  H.  B.  AND  M.  V.  W. 

PRIMAL  ACROSTIC 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  initial  letters  will  spell  the  name  of  a 
famous  war. 

Cross-words:  i.  To  bring  from  bad  to  good.  2. 
A  number.  3.  Unoccupied.  4.  Stupid.  5-  A  hand- 
some tree.  6.  A  long,  loose  overcoat.  7.  An  occupant. 
8.  To  set  on  fire.  9.  Forward.  10.  Of  little  breadth. 
11.  To  rub  or  wear  off.  12.  To  desert  one  party  or  leader 
for  another.    13.  Occurring  once  in  twelve  months. 

Miriam  j.  stewart  (age  13),  League  Member. 
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THE  RIDDLE-BOX 


Signers  of  tluHJeclaration  ofln3e^HSe 


In  the  above  puzzle  are  pictured  the  surnames  of 
thirteen  (out  of  the  fifty-six)  men  who  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Some  of  the  names  con- 
sist of  one  syllable,  others  of  more  than  one.  Which 
signers  are  they? 

ZIGZAG 

(Gold  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  zigzag— beginning  with  the  upper,  left- 
hand  letter  and  ending  with  the  lower,  left-hand  letter 
— will  spell  the  name  of  a  favorite  author. 

Cross-words:  r.  To  hesitate.  2.  A  bed  for  a  baby. 
3.  A  famous  country.  4.  Opportunity.  5.  A  sacred 
edifice.  6.  To  spring  or  bound.  7.  To  spatter.  8.  A 
parent.  9.  Earlier.  10.  Annexing.  11.  A  belt.  12. 
A  refuge.  13.  Keeps  away  from.  14.  To  substitute! 
IS-  Tiny  fragments  of  bread.  16.  A  useful  article  of 
furniture.  17.  Blithe.  18.  Deliberates.  19.  Submis- 
sively. 20.  Severe.  21.  A  ditch. 
RUTH  m.  Willis  (age  12),  Silver  Badge  won  Dec.  1920. 

CROSS-WORD  ENIGMA 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
My  first  is  in  Grover,  but  not  in  Cleveland; 
My  second,  in  James,  but  not  in  Madison; 
My  third  is  in  Monroe,  but  not  in  James; 
My  fourth  is  in  Jefferson,  but  not  in  Thomas; 
My  fifth  is  in  Grant,  but  not  in  Ulysses; 
My  sixth  is  in  McKinley,  but  not  in  William- 
My  seventh  is  in  William,  but  not  in  Henry  Harrison- 
My  eighth  is  in  Millard,  but  not  in  Fillmore; 
My  ninth  is  in  James,  but  not  in  Knox  Polk; 
My  tenth  is  in  Buchanan,  but  not  in  James;' 
My  eleventh  is  in  Martin,  but  not  in  VanBuren; 
My  twelfth  is  in  John,  but  not  in  Tyler; 
My  thirteenth  is  in  Grover,  but  not  in  Cleveland- 
My  fourteenth  is  in  Taylor,  but  not  in  Zachary;  ' 
My  fifteenth  is  in  Jackson,  but  not  in  Andrew;  ' 
My  sixteenth  is  in  Lincoln,  but  not  in  Abraham. 

My  whole  was  an  illustrious  American. 

Frances  b.  taylor  (age  n),  League  Member. 

TRANSPOSITIONS 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
Example:    Transpose  a  fruit,  and  make  to  harvest 
Answer:    pear,  reap. 

1.  Transpose  a  tiny  thing,  and  make  a  ditch. 

2.  Transpose  duration,  and  make  a  paragraph. 

3-  Transpose  to  peruse  something  written  or  printed 
and  make  to  venture.  ' 

4-  Transpose  garden  tools,  and  make  a  covering  for 
the  human  foot,  usually  of  leather. 


5.  Transpose  besought,  and  make  utilized. 

6.  Transpose  a  gulf  which  is  an  arm  of  the  Arabian 
Sea,  and  make  to  groan. 

7-  Transpose  a  group  of  players,  and  make  a  kind  of 
lood. 

8.  Transpose  to  exist,  and  make  wickedness. 

9.  Transpose  trappings,  and  make  anger. 

10.  Transpose  a  slender  mark,  and  make  a  famous 
river. 

11.  Transpose  a  piece  of  money,  and  make  a  sacred 
image. 

12.  Transpose  rough,  woolly  hair,  and  make  a  long 
incision. 

13-  Transpose  to  detest,  and  make  warmth. 

14-  Transpose  to  scold,  and  make  to  disrupt. 

15-  Transpose  astray,  and  make  a  narrow  opening. 
16.  Transpose  fabricated,  and  make  a  lady. 

1 7-  Transpose  unusual,  and  make  to  construct. 

18.  Transpose  to  eat,  and  make  a  feminine  name 

19.  Transpose  a  planet,  and  make  part  of  the  body. 

20.  Transpose  a  tree,  and  make  a  linear  measure 
When  the  foregoing  words  have  been  rightly  guessed 

and  transposed,  the  initials  of  the  new  words  will  spell 
the  name  of  a  famous  play. 

jean  gyphart  (age  12). 
DOUBLE  ACROSTIC 

My  primals  name  a  famous  story,  and  my  finals  the 
pen-name  of  its  author. 

Cross-words  (of  equal  length) :  1.  To  pain  acutely. 
2.  Pointless.  3.  A  leather  thong  used  for  catching 
horses.  4.  Enthusiasm.  5.  A  spray.  6.  A  river  made 
famous  by  the  Great  War.  7.  To  dwell.  8.  To  sepa- 
rate or  undo  the  texture  of.  9.  A  character  in  the  Book 
of  Ruth.  10.  One  of  the  Muses.  11.  To  fasten  with 
a  metal  pin. 

Sidney  hyde  (age  1 4),  League  Member. 

METAMORPHOSES 

The  problem  is  to  change  one  given  word  to  an- 
other by  altering  one  letter  at  a  time,  each  alteration 
making  a  new  word,  the  number  of  letters  being  always 
the  same  and  the  letters  always  in  the  same  order. 
Example:  Change  wood  to  coal  in  three  moves. 
Answer:  wood,  wool,  cool,  coal. 

1 .  Change  heat  to  cold  in  five  moves. 

2.  Change  foot  to  yard  in  five  moves. 

3.  Change  coal  to  soot  in  four  moves. 

4.  Change  rock  to  sand  in  four  moves. 

5.  Change  barn  to  home  in  five  moves. 

6.  Change  rose  to  pink  in  five  moves. 

7.  Change  hear  to  talk  in  five  moves. 

norma  stiner  (age  12),  League  Member. 


Tea  BUMFOBD  PSESS 
OQNOUBU 


Unless  stamped 
like  this  it  is  not 
an  Educator. 

A  Man  on  Foot 
Can  Run  Down  a  Deer 

THEY  say  that  man,  the  most  tireless 
of  all  animals,  has  often  run  down  a 
deer,  after  days  on  the  trail. 

He  couldn't  do  this  in  narrow,  pointed 
shoes,  though.  Nor  can  you  play  all  day 
in  such  shoes. 

But  you  can  have  tireless  feet  by  wear- 
ing Educators.  These  shoes  give  your 
toes  plenty  of  room.  They  "let  the  feet 
grow  as  they  should."  _  They  _ prevent 
corns,  bunions,  ingrowing  nails,  and 
fallen  arches. 

Tell  Mother  you  want  Educators  today.  Send 
for  free  book—  "Bent  Bones  Make  Frantic  Feet." 
Tells  how  you  can  be  kind  to  your  feet. 

Rice  &  Hutchins,  Inc. ,  1 7  High  St. ,  Boston,  Mass 


El  RICE  &  HUTCHINS 

DUCATOIV 


FOR  MEN,  WOMEN,  and  CHILDREN 


A  pure, 
good  drink 
for  children — 

and  how  they  love  it. 
Welch's  is  the  very 
best  drink  they 
could  have.  Each 
day,  dilute  one  or 
two  small  glasses 
for  them.  The  grape 
richness  is  healthful. 
They'  like  the  tart- 
sweet  taste. 


Welch's  is  just  pure  juice  of  se- 
lected Concord  grapes.  Consider- 
ing it  is  all  pure  fruit  juice  and 
can  be  diluted  in  so  many  delightful 
ways,  it  is  really  economical.  And 
so  much  better  than  the  many  "con- 
cocted" beverages  of  unknown 
ingredients. 

Grocers,  druggists  or  confection- 
ers can  supply  Welch's  in  quarts, 
pints,  or  Juniors  (4  oz.). 

The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Company 
Westfield,  New  York 


The  CENTURY  Magazine 


Is  It  On  Your  Library  Table? 

q  Homes  are  known  by  the  magazine  company  they  keep.  In 
the  homes  where  there  are  growing  children,  the  high-class 
magazines  on  the  library  table  are  an  influence  that  helps  shape 
mental  growth,  and  stimulates  to  the  right  kind  of  thought.' 

<I  Probably  you  already  know  that  THE  CENTURY,  beginning 
with  the  May  number,  has  embarked  upon  an  ambitious  and 
enlarged  program.  We  are  striving  to  make  it  a  journal  of  Ameri- 
can life  and  letters  which  will  be  a  necessity  to  the  best 
American  homes. 

<I  Physically  you  will  find  the  magazine  satisfying.  The  brown 
and  gold  CENTURY,  with  its  easily-read,  large-print  text,  its  illus- 
trations by  the  foremost  artists,  is  a  magazine  you  will  enjoy 
seeing  on  your  reading  table. 

<IAs  to  its  contents— we  are  striving  to  give  you  the  best 
obtainable  in  American  and  English  fiction,  in  essays  of  ideas, 
in  the  significant  work  of  outstanding  poets,  and  in  articles 
which  deal  courageously  and  constructively  with  urgent  issues  of 
American  life. 

<jj  Galsworthy,  Sinclair  Lewis,  Agnes  Repplier,  Harvey  O'Hig- 
gins,  Donn  Byrne,  Lincoln  Colcord,  Tagore,  Dorothy  Canfield, 
Phyllis  Bottome,  H.  L.  Mencken,  Harry  Franck,  Alexander  Black,' 
Charmian  London,  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  Anzia  Yerzierska, 
Frederick  O'Brien— these  are  a  few  among  the  contributors  to 
recent  and  forthcoming  numbers. 

lIoutJJulv%hry  R  T"  °n  tke  ntWi-starlds-  The  August  number  will 
be  out  July  25th.  But  we  suggest  that  if  you  are  not  already  a  sub- 
scr.ber,  you  tear  out  this  sheet,  write  your  name  and  address  across  the 
bottom  of  it,  and  enclose  with  a  five  dollar  bill  to 


THE  CENTURY 

353  Fourth  Avenue 


MAGAZINE 

New  York  City 


Cuts  and  bruises 

just  naturally  happen  to 
vigorous  boys,  but  don't 
neglect  small  injuries  be- 
cause they  are  small.  Put 
on  a  few  drops  of 


Absorb  ine.J! 

THE  ANTISEPTIC  LINIMENT 


and  it  will  surprise  you  how 
soon  the  hurt  is  forgotten. 
Then,  too,  it's  the  safe  thing  to 
do. 

Absorbine,  Jr.,  heals  and 
soothes,  kills  germs  —  and  pre- 
vents infection.  It  is  not  poi- 
sonous, so  it  should  be  kept 
handy  where  every 
boy  and  girl  can  get 
it  when  needed. ' 

Most  druggists  sell 
Absorbine,  Jr. — $1.25  a 
bottle.  If  you  would 
like  to  try  it  first  we  will 
mail  you  a  trial  bottle 
for  ioc  stamps. 

W.F.YOUNG,  Inc. 

360  Temple  Street 

Springfield  Mass. 


GET 
THIS  NEW 


Only 
435 

MoC-A-V/AUI< 

Better  than  Indian  moccasins  for  hiking, 
hunting,  camping,  and  outdoor  sports.  Spe- 
cially designed  for  Scouts.  AH  leather — one- 
piece  upper,  light,  easy.  Pliant  leather  or 
Neolin  soles — hand-sewn  seams — made  in 
chocolate  or  black.  Dad  'will  like  them,  too. 
Introductory  factory  price,  sizes  2  to  5,  $4.35; 
6  to  11,  $4.05,  prepaid.  Send  your  shoe  size 
and  post  office  order  today.  Full  satisfaction 
or  money  back.  Write  for  our  illustrated 
broadside,  "Jloc-a-wanks  for  all  the  Family." 
Write  to  Dept.  K-7 

THE  MOC-A.-WAUK  COMPANY 

364  Congress  St.,  Boston  9,  Mass. 


mm  m  mm  mm  mmm*  mmmx  electrical,  rope,  airplane, 
III    r     I  1    B  piano,  pipe-organ,  Hat.  hoops, 

■  ML  ff    ■    II    ML*        bale-ties,  tacks,  nails,  barbed- 

BMI     P    K     My         wire  concrete  re-inforcement, 

■  ■  B  Mjk  fl  -priii  s.  netting,  wire  fences, 
W  ■  ^  IR  I  A  steel  posts,  trolley-road  wires 
W   W     SL  mm>  W  A%mJ       and  rail  bonds,  wire  wheels, 

auto-towing  cables,  horse-shoes 
Illustrated  Books  Describing  Uses,  FREE 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. F-  BaackasH,vCAG§  G" s" A 


BOYS 

PLAY  GOLF! 


Learn  to  play  a  man's  game 
now.    No  other  game  has  the 
'^r  same  fascination.   Learn  to  play  it 
while  young  —  and  play  better  and 
enjoy  it  more  all  your  life. 

EASY  TO  LEARN  WHILE  YOUNG 

Just  use  the  coupon  below  and  we  will  send  you 
our  FREE  new  book  for  boys.    It  tells  you  how 
boys  elsewhere  are  having  a  lot  of  fun  playing 
the  grand  old  "Ancient  Game." 


Golf  Clubs  have  been  the  standard 
of  quality  with  Golfers  for  over 
twenty  years. 

"Make  Records  with  MACGREGORS" 


The 
Crawford, 
McGregor  & 
Canby  Co., 


IHE 


1  CANBY  CO. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 


DepL  3«        Dayton,  Ohio 

Please  send  free  information 
and  booklet 
"How  Boys  Can  Enjoy  Golf" 


City. 


State. 


ST.  NICHOLAS  STAMP  PAGE 

Conducted  by  Samuel  R.  Simmons 


new  ISSUES 

The  growing  popularity  among  collectors  of  the  stamps 
of  Jamaica,  the  ever  increasing  bonds  connecting  our 
two  Governments,  and,  added  to  this,  the  great  beauty 
of  the  stamps  themselves,  are  our  excuses  for  again 

illustrating  stamps  from 
this  interesting  and  fer- 
tile island.    For  a  long 
time,  Jamaica  devoted 
her  stamps  to  portraits 
of  the  ruling  monarch, 
but  lately  there  has  ap- 
peared a  pictorial  set, 
many  of  them  bicolored 
and  all  of  them  very 
attractive.    First,  the 
two-pence  value,  an  up- 
right rectangle,  the 
frame  in  green  and  the 
center  in  blue,  is  a  strik- 
ing stamp.    The  central 
design  shows  a  tropical 
garden,   with  bananas, 
palms,  and  other  south- 
ern growths,  while  be- 
yond is  a  stately  man- 
sion.   Below  the  center 
in  two  lines  is  the  in- 
scription in  small  let- 
ters,    "King's  House, 
Spanish    Town,  1762- 
1872."    On  either  side 
of    the   center   of  the 
stamp  are  banana-trees 
with  large  bunches  of 
fruit,  only  somehow  the 
fruit  seems  to  point  up- 
ward instead  of  hanging 
down.    The  two-penny 
half-penny  is  all  deep 
blue  in  color.    Here  the 
central  design  represents 
the  return  in  1910  of  a  military  contingent  from  beyond 
the  seas.    On  either  side  of  the  center  hangs  the  British 
flag,  while  at  the  bottom  are  two  smaller  flags,  a  dove 
flying   downward    between   them.    The  three-pence, 
while  perhaps  not  so  beautiful  as  the  other  two,  has 
yet  much  to  recommend  it.    The  frame  is  light  blue, 
while  the  center  is  black,  but  with  a  greenish  cast — an 
effective  combination.    The  center  depicts  the  dis- 
covery of  the  island  by  Columbus,  and  his  landing  there 
in  1494,  showing  a  beautiful  bay  surrounded  by  cocoa- 
nut-palms,  while  ships  and  men  appear  in  the  more 
central  part  of  the  design.    Along  the  bottom  of  the 
design  is  inserted  an  appetizing  looking  row  of  pine- 
apples.   All  three  of  these  stamps  are  indeed  beautiful, 
and  the  possession  of  them  will  give  joy  to  many  a  col- 
lector's heart.    There  is  another  stamp  of  this  series 
of  which  we  wish  to  say  a  few  words.    It  is  the  five- 
shilling  stamp.    Its  face  value  is  so  high  that  it  is  be- 
yond the  reach  of  many  beginners,  but  it  is  very  inter- 
esting.   It  bears  the  following  inscription:  "Jamaica, 
Isle  of  Wood  and  Water."    In  the  central  design  is  a 
grove  of  trees,  cypress  perhaps,  surrounding  a  lake  and 
waterfall.    In  the  foreground  is  a  figure  which  suggests 
the  Greek  god  Pan.    In  the  heavens  is  a  constellation 
which  we  at  first  thought  was  the  Southern  Cross,  but 


it  is  not.  It  is  the  constellation  of  Aquarius,  the  Water- 
carrier.  The  god  Pan  represents  wood.  Thus  we  have 
"The  Isle  of  Wood  and  Water." 

SUNKEN  TREASURE 

The  Editor  imagines  that  the  boys  of  to-day  play  very 
much  the  same  games  that  he  played  in  his  youth. 
Bows  and  arrows  and  tomahawks  and  Indians  are  just 
as  fascinating  as  when  he  and  his  chums  played  with 
them  and  at  them  by  the  hour.  What  boy  does  not 
wish  that  he  had  been  born  at  an  earlier  date,  when 
pirates  were  more  common,  more  easily  encountered, 
than  in  this  prosaic  era!  So  buried  treasure  ever 
appeals  to  adventurous  youth.  But  to  us — such  of  us 
whose  boyhood  was  passed  near  the  salt  water — sunken 
treasure  was  the  greatest  of  all  interests,  had  the  keenest 
appeal.  Stories  of  ships  sunk  upon  the  Spanish  Main, 
their  holds  full  of  gold,  jewels,  and  pieces  of  eight,  always 
thrilled  us.  We  were  never  tired  of  searching  up  and 
down  the  coast  in  hope  of  finding  some  trace  that  would 
indicate  a  sunken  ship  off  shore.  While  we  never  found 
one,  yet  our  fertile  minds  knew  just  exactly  what  should 
be  done  in  all  the  emergencies  which  might  arise  if 
perchance  the  great  discovery  should  be  made.  But 
it  seems  that  modern  inventive  genius  has  dealt  another 
blow  to  boyish  dreams.  All  thought  of  sunken  treasure 
will  soon  be  relegated  to  the  dim  past.  While  this  is  a 
blow  to  all  boys,  yet  to  those  who  are  stamp-collectors 
there  is  some  slight  mitigation  to  the  blow.  For  the 
device  which  prevents  the  loss  of  treasure  has  been 
honored  by  a  new  and  interesting  issue  of  stamps. 

It  seems  that  the  postal  authorities  of  the  Netherlands 
have  control  of  what  is  called  a  "floating  safe."  These 
safes  are  for  the  protection  at  sea  of  registered  letters 
and  valuable  packages.  They  have  been  in  use  for 
some  time  on  ocean  steamers  between  ports  of  Holland 
and  the  Dutch  Indies.  The  safes  are  large,  oval,  steel 
constructions,  unsinkable.  Instead  of  being  placed  in 
the  ship's  hold,  they  rest  upon  a  sort  of  platform  upon 
the  deck  of  the  steamer.  They  are  lashed  to  the  deck, 
yet  in  such  a  way  that,  if  the  vessel  sinks,  the  "safe"  is 
automatically  released  and  floats  safely  off  to  be  picked 
up  somewhere  else.  They  are  very  large,  painted  a 
glittering  white,  with  the  word  "SAFE"  in  big  black 
letters  upon  their  sides.  While 
we  are  not  sure  of  the  follow- 
ing statement,  yet  the  designs 
of  the  stamp  seem  to  indicate 
it,  in  the  tall  upright  tower, 
or  chimney-like  projection, 
there  is  some  form  of  electric 
light.  But  let  us  look  at  the 
stamps  themselves.  As  noth- 
ing but  valuable  and  regis- 
tered mail  is  carried  in  these 
safes,  so  we  would  expect  the 
"safe  stamps"  to  be  of  the 
higher  values.  And  so  it  is. 
The  lowest  value,  which  we 
illustrate,  is  a  cool,  sea-green  color.  The  oval-shaped 
safe  is  seen  in  the  center,  floating  serenely  in  a  tumultu- 
ous sea,  while  many  gulls  are  seen  flying  in  great  agita- 
tion around  the  "tower"  of  this  strange  vessel.  The 
higher  values  are  varieties  of  the  same  general  design 
of  safe  and  sea,  and  are  all  very  well  worth  careful  study. 
The  possible  electric  light  is  not  indicated  as  clearly  in 
this  stamp  as  it  is  in  some  of  the  other  values. 


(Continued  on  second  page  following) 


THE  ST.  NICHOLAS  STAMP  DIRECTORY 

is  reallv  a  Hst  of  reliable  Stamp  Dealers.  These  people  have  studied  stamps  for  years,  perhaps  they  helped 
S^ffiSrSS  whraSy  first  started  their  stamp  collections.  St.  Mcholas  knows  that  these  dealers 
your  tamer  ana  mom«  wi ac :i       j  n  and  addreSs,  and  as  reference  the  name 

ofv^ur Spirent  or  tea  her,  r  efnploye^ ^  whose  permission  must  be  obtained  first.  It  is  well  also  to  mention 
St. yNilhoh, ^Ma^neV  Remember,  we  are  always  glad  to  assist  you,  so  write  to  us  for  any  information  that 
will  help  you  solve  your  stamp  problems. 


NEW  1921  PRICE  LIST 

Including  eight  pages  of  Information  for  Collectors 

Describing  in  detail  all  technical  terms  used  by  philatelists. 
An  invaluable  aid.    The  price  list  is  an  illustrated  booklet 
of  80  pages  and  is  free  for  the  asking.    Lists  many  hundreds 
of  sets  of  stamp  packets,  mixtures,  etc.,  as  well  as  our  com- 
plete line  of  philatelic  publications  and  accessories. 

SCOTT  STAMP  &  COIN  COMPANY 

33  West  44th  Street                       NEW  YORK  CITY 

SPECIAL  STAMP  OFFERS  %^tl'£^™ 

any  one  set,  all  different,  fine  condition.     Postage  2c.  extra.  50 
Spain  11c;  40  Japan,  5c;  100  U.  S.,  20c;  7  Siam,  15c;  50  Asia,  17c; 
20  Chile,  10c;  4  Malta,'  5c;  30  Holland,  9c;  10  Jamaica,  10c;  10 
Straits,  7c;  10  Egvpt,  7c;  7  Persia,  4c;  10  Ceylon,  15c;  8  Hawaii, 
20c;  20  Denmark,  7c;  30  Sweden,  10c;  50  Brit.  Col's,  6c;  8  Peru,  4c; 
25  Persia  25c;  10  Brazil,  5c;  50  Africa,  24c;  6  Fiji,  15c;  25  Italy,  5c; 
7  Iceland,  20c;  4  Sudan,  8c:  10  China,  10c;  17  Mexico,  10c;  10  Uru- 
guay, 7c;  6  Reunion,  5c;  5  Panama,  13c;  20  New  Zealand,  15c.  Remit 
in  stamps  or  money  order.   50-page  list  free.   We  buy  stamps. 
MARKS    STAMP  CO.,    Dept.  N,   Toronto,  Canada. 

STOP 

40  DIFF.  from  40  diff.  countries  only  15c; 

4  Haiti  7c;  3  Haiti  4c;  15  Br.  Col.  (good)  20c. 
All  for  35c.   To  approval  applicants.   We  have 
the  finest  approvals,  try  them. 

ALGOMA  STAMP  CO. 

4806  Stewart  Place                      CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
jfS^.    1 18  Genuine  Foreign  Stamps — Mexico  War  issues, 

BONANZA    BARGAIN  OFFER 

51  cliff,  stamps,  also  packet  5  unused,  China  ship  set,  2  scarce 
animal  stamps,  large  $1.00  U.  S.  revenue,  perforation  gauge, 
millimetre  scale,  ruler  and  price  lists.    All  for  9c  !  Finest 
approvals;  British  Colonies,  etc.,  large  discounts.  Fennell 
Stamp  Co.,  Dept.  S,  Fullerton  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

gpjfPgS?£   20  Liechtenstein             The  30  Stamps  for 
j&tSSltBk     5  Ukrainia                              «  /-w  _ 
SfWSH&f        Poland                               A  UL« 

3  Jugo-Slavia                (Retail   value  35c.) 
gDSn            Sent  'inly  to  approval  applicants. 
(HUBS  Lakewood  Stamp  Company,  Dept.  N,  Lakewood,  Ohio 

Venezuela,  Salvador  and  India  Service,  1Q_ 

(■t»JMrt Guatemala,  China,  etc.  Only  ;  „. 

1WL  mml  Fines!  Approval  Sheets  50  to  60%.  Agents  W anted.  Big 

vSt®!'  72-page  Lists  Free.  We  buy  Stamps.  Estab.  25yrs. 

^SSS^   Hussman  Stamp  Co.,  Dept.  52,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Stamps  50  all  diff.,  Transvaal,  Brazil,  Peru,  Cuba,  jgSB^. 
Mexico,  Ceylon,  Java,  etc.,  and  Album,  10c.    1000  bST^BI 
Finely  Mixed,  40c.    50  diff.  U.  S.,  25c.    1000  hinges,  BL-#| 
10c.  '  ^gts.  wtd.,  50%.    List  Free.     I  buy  stamps.  CS^gP 
C.  Stegman,  5940  Cote  Brilliante  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ,W 

CM  A  PQ    150  different  foreign,  18c.    60  different  U.  S.  in- 
OlNAr  O   eluding  $1  and  $2  revenues,  for  12c.    With  each 
order  we  give  free  our  pamphlet  which  tells  "  How  to  Make  a  Col- 
lection Properly."    QUEEN  CITY  STAMP  AND  COIN  CO., 
Room  32,  604  Race  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Why  my  approvals  are  the  best:  (1)  No  trash.  (2)  Lowest 
price-  50  per  cent,  with  extra  discounts  for  quick  returns.  (3)  Attrac- 
tive Sheets  arranged  by  countries.  (4)  War  stamps  and  Late  issues 
at  Moderate  Net  Prices.    (5)  Prompt  Service.  Hundreds 
of  St  Nicholas  boys  have  tried  them.    Why  not  YOU? 

D.  M.  WARD,  608  Buchanan  St..  GARY,  IND. 

WHIM  TVQ   I  ARPFST    Wholesale  and  Retail    Catalogue  of 
VVUKLUl)   LAIVUEOl     postage  Stamps  now  ready.  128pages- 
Whether  you  are  a  dealer  or  collector  you  need  it.    Single  stamps, 
sets,  packets,  albums,  supplies,  etc.    Price  10c.    Worth  $$  to  you. 

IVlonlhlv  {"lirnilflr            ^j-J  .....i'       i-hmv.^nf       m,,  ,,f 

ITluilllliv   wuvHuu    year  for  .Joe  and  your  cnoice  oi  any  one  oi 
the  following  premiums:    *17  Belgium  Parcel  Post  Cat.  55c ;  30 
diff.  French  Colonies;  30  diff.    Portugal  and  Colonies  or  40  diff. 
new  Europe.    Premiums  worth  35c  alone.    Remit  in  stamps. 
MARKS  STAMP  CO.,  Dep't.  N,  TORONTO,  CANADA 

55  ALL  DIFFERENT  STAMPS 

including  China,  Japan,  French  Colonies,  etc.,  given  to 
applicants  for  our  high  grade  approval  selections.  Send 
references  and  2C  stamp  to  the  EDGEWOOD  STAMP 
CO.,  Dept.  S,  Milfokd,  Connecticut. 

t-%         different  AUSTRIAN  REPUBLIC,  unused,  18c. 

R-  H.  A.  Green,  636  Hinman  Ave..,  Evanston,  111. 

QT  »  iv  it  nc  f  50  all  diff.  British  Guiana,  Cuba,  China,  India, 
O  1  AlVlr        Jamaica,  Japan,  Portugal,  Venezuela,  etc.,  only 
10c!    100  all  diff.  15c!     1000  all  diff.,  fine  collection  in  itself,  $5.00; 
100  diff.  U.  S.,  30c;  1000  hinges,  10c.    Agents  wtd.    50%  com. 
List  free.    I  buy  stamps.                   L.  B.  Dover,  Longmont,  Colo. 

D  A  DP  A  11MC    EACH  SET  5  CENTS 

DARuAll'liJ   4  Malay;  8  Finland;  20  Sweden;  8  Hondu- 
ras; 8Costa  Rica;  10  Porto  Kico;  8  Dutch  Indies ;  6  Hayti.  Lists 
of  7000  low-priced  stamps  free. 

Chambers  Stamp  Co.,  ill  G  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 

nnpp  Packet  of  fine  stamps  for  names  and  addresses 

HKHV  2  live  collectors,  and  2  cents  postage. 

1  1YL<J-I  HIAWATHA  STAMP  SHOP,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

LIITM/"1  ADV  Complete  set,  1919  issue,  surcharged 
I"l  U  lN  VI /Y  1\  I   "Kolztarsasag,"alsoa  72  heller  Austria, 
Catalogue  value,  82  cents.    Special  price,  10  cents.  Price 
list  free.       H.  E.  Codwise,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 

r»  A  nVin V  PACKET  STAMPS  free  for  name,  address  3  col- 
UAiyUl  lectors,  2c  postage,  with  50%  apprs.     125  dif. 
U.  S.  inc.  high  values,  50c.  U.  T.  K.  Stamp  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

f-i  l-«     2  GERMAN  AEROPLANE  STAMPS 

l-l  Kf  H  H      to  approval  applicants.    Reference  required. 
i  l^L-i 1_J     j  R  Nichols,  2322  Loring  PI.,  New  York  City. 

STAMPS — 20  VARIETIES,  UNUSED,  FREE  to  all  send- 
ing for  our  approval  sheets  at  50%  discount.  Postage  2  cents. 
Mention  St.  Nicholas.  Qdakeb  Stamp  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

PTIPP  5  unused  French  Colonies  to  Approval  Appli- 
H  K  I4  I1  cants.    ROESSLER'S  Stamp  NEWS,  6  mos.  15e. 
1  1UJ1J  EDWiN  H.  Bailey,  Box  25,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 

•  11   r\-£C  200,  25c;    300,50c:    500.  $1.25;  1000,53.50. 

AH  Dltlerent  F.  l.  OH>KEN.  630  79th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

\A7Ai?Q  only,  25  for  17c  —  40  for  30c.  5  Ukrainia  Pict. 
W/\r\.0  ioc.    Bob  Buffham,  Lake  Ave.,  Racine,  Wis 

1  AAA  diff.  Stamps,  $3.00;  500,95c;  300,45c;  200,20c. 
1UUU  Approvals  5c  up.  Michael's,  5602  Prairie,  Chicago 

pr»rr    7  beautiful  French  Colonials,  to  approval  appli- 
r  Kllll  cants.   Frank  Hadley,  Box  73,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

(Continued  on  ncxl  page) 

A  II         Q              20  different  stamps  from  20  different 
All  lOr  O  CeniS  Countries.  10 unused, 2  Malay  (Tigers), 
all  different.    FOYE  STAMP  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  JOY  of  COLOR 

Provide  the  young  artist  with  a  box  of 
Crayola  Crayons  with  which  to  brighten 
up  the  home-drawn  maps,  outline  pictures, 
etc.,  and  note  how  interesting  the  work 
becomes. 

" CRAYOLA" 

Colored 
Drawing 
Crayons 

for  School 
and  Home 

Eight  in  box  for  ioc. 

Red,  Orange,  Green,  Yelloie, 
Blue,  Violet,  Brown 
and  Black 

One  of  the  Gold  Medal  family  of  Crayons 
for  all  uses. 

Sold  by  all  dealers 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 

81  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 


SCHOOLWCRAYONS 


RIDE  A  RANGER 

d&  w  bicycle  and  know  you  have  the  best.  Se- 
leet  f  rom  the  44  Styles,  colors  and  sizes  In  the 
ramons  new  •  Ranger"  line  of  bicycles. 

?n"iIV^R.E°.F?.EE  on  approval,  express  prepaid,  for 
SO  days  trial.  No  expense  to  you  if,  after  trial,  you 
decide  you  do  not  wish  to  keep  it. 

1  9  Months  to  P»vP03Se33ionat°nce.on 

M.M  "1U1"US  «*  *  «y  our  liberal  year  .  to  -  nay 
„  „_  ?lan-,.,X?i-can~eas"y  carn  the  small  monthly 
payments.  WRITE  TODAY  for  our  bio  catalog  show- 
ing our  complete  line  of  bicycles,  TIRES,  sundries  and 
parts,  and  learn  our  wonderful  new  offers  and  liberal 

 "    DO  not  buy  until  you  know  what  we  can  do  for   AA  Styles, 

,r  it  ^*  colors 


terms.  _  .    ,    ,    .   ,    ,  £1, 

you.  A  postal  brings  everything.  Write  for  it  now. 


MEAD  CYCLE  COMPANY  J^cli1 

M*-IJt\UJ   DEPT.  P  15       CHICAGO.  ILL.  IWotorbil 


colors 
and  sizes. 

the 


STAMPS 

(.Continued  from  preceding  page) 

•C"  13  Packet  of  stamps  with  50%  approvals. 

*    Ixriri  Reference.   H.  C.  Buchholz,  Norwood,  Ohio 

^  cfamnc  Rhodesia,  Nigeria,  Poland,  Gibraltar,  Zanzibar,  12c 
ot-aiiiya  (stamps).  Brooks,  43  Edmund  St.,  CamberweU.Eng. 

STAMPS  105  China,  etc.,  stamp  dictionary,  list  3000  bargains, 
2c.  Album  (500  pictures), 3c.  Bullard&Co.,  Sta.  A,  Boston 

Genuine  Postage  Stamps  on  approval.  Reference  please. 
Hub  Postage  Stamp  Co.,  345  Washington  St. .Boston  9,  Mass. 

fi2  Oiff  some  unused  10c.  5  Belgium  P  P  free.  100 
ttTU  *  diff'  U'  S'  19c-    100  diff-  foreign  15c. 

HAWKEYE  STAMP  CO.,  Dept.  N.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

10  AN,IMAL  STAMPS  GIVEN  to  approval  applicants 

enclosing  postage.    Mention  St.  Nicholas 
 A.  Emery,  567  Oakwood  Ave.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

FREF  TO  AppROVAL  APPLICANTS  who  purchase 
,  '  , ~r  ,my  100  var-  packet  that  catalogues  $2.50  for  55c 
1  omk.  Finland,  cat.  65c.  Big  list  free.  Did  you  get  your 
copy?     W.  J.  Zink,  4607  Denison  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Fine  enough  for  babies'  tender  skins — 
equally  effective  for  the  skin  of  grown- 
ups.   Soothing,  cooling,  healing. 

CHESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
17  State  Street  (Consolidated)  New  York 

Vaseline 

Reg  U.  S.Pat.  Off. 

White 


PETROLEUM  JELLY 


ROCHES/ EMBROCATION 

RELIEVES  SAFELY  and  PROMPTLY 


Also  wonderfully  effective 
in  Bronchitis,  Lumbago 
and  Rheumatism. 

All  druggists  or 

W.  EDWARDS  &  SON    c  „...„,  ... 

London,  England  90££glG*™*™;^ 


ST.  NICHOLAS  STAMP  PAGE 

(Continued) 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 
One  of  our  readers  has  a  stamp  of  the  1903  issue  of  far- 
away Madagascar,  and  asks  what  we  can  tell  him  about 
the  design.  Not  very  much,  we  fear.  It  is  oftentimes 
very  difficult  to  get  information  about  these  matters. 
However,  we  can  tell  him  that  the  two  animals  shown 
are  the  so-called  "sacred  bull"  and  the  "lemur."  The 
plant  we  are  told  is  a  traveler's  palm,  but  of  this  we  are 
not  quite  so  sure.  The  traveler's  palm  is  a  most  inter- 
esting tree,  however,  and  ought  to  appear  upon  some 
stamp.  We  think  our  readers  might  enjoy  looking  it 
up  in  the  encyclopedia  and  reading  about  it,  or,  if 
possible,  going  to  some  horticultural  garden  to  see  the 
tree  itself,  an  enormous,  fan-like  plant. 


On  August  5th  thousands  and  thousands  of  boys  and 
girls  will  begin  a  new  serial  in  St.  Nicholas. 

Are  you  going,  to  be  one  of  them?  If  you  don't  receive 
St.  Nicholas  regularly  it  would  be  wise  to  book  your 
"passage"  now,  for  the  "good  ship"  clears,  on  that  day 
and  date,  for  a  six-months'  cruise — six  instalments  of  as 
salty  and  seaworthy  a  story  as  you  have  ever  read. 

"Rick,"  the  sailor-lad,  missed  his  vessel  and  that's  how 
the  story  started;  but  if  you  miss  out  on  the  St.  Nicholas 
during  the  next  six  months,  you  are  not  only  going  to  lose 
this  splendid  serial,  but  scores  of  other  good  stories  and 
sketches  as  well. 

The  author  of  "Phantom  Gold"  is  Kenneth  Payson 
Kempton,  a  new  writer  to  our  old  friends,  but  one  you'll 
add  to  your  favorites  soon.  Mr.  Kempton  has  sailed 
boats  off  the  Maine  coast  ever  since  he  was  a  lad,  and 
during  the  war  he  was  an  officer  in  the  Navy. 

Our  August  number  has  other  good  stories,  too.  The 
titles  of  some  are:  "The  Haunted  Swamp,"  "The  Un- 
romantic  Sea-Chest,"  "The  'No-Hit'  Game,"  and  "The 
Black  Leopard  of  Sumatra."  Besides  there  is  a  generous 
ration  of  fun  by  Oliver  Herford,  Charles  F.  Lester,  and 
Berton  Braley. 

Just  use  the  attached  form  and  secure  first-class  accom- 
modations, not  only  for  the  next  six  months  of  "Phantom 
Gold,"  but  for  a  whole,  jolly  year  of  St.  Nicholas. 


THE  CENTURY  CO.,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Gentlemen :  Please  find  enclosed  $4,  for  which  send  St.  Nicholas  for  one  year  beginning  with 
the  August  number,  to 

Name            

A  ddress        

S.N.  7-21 


VENTU  RES  of  the 


IVORY™ 


TUT 


UR  little  heroes  would 
have  had  good  rea- 
sons to  be  proud,  if 
they  had  looked  their 
records  up  and  read 
them  all,  aloud.  But 
they  had  not  a  mo- 
ment's time  for  self- 
congratulation  ;  until 
their  work  was  finish- 
ed, they  would  hold 
no  celebration.  They 
had  a  brand  new 
cleansing  task  which 
they  must  undertake 
— 'twas  scrubbing  up 
old   Baron   Dirt  for 


IVORY  cleanness'  sake.  Gnif  Gnome  was 
in  a  dreadful  stew  to  be  off  in  a  minute.  Bob 
said,  "A  battle  must  be  planned  if  we  expect 
to  win  it." 


And  so  it  was  decided  that  this  brave 
ex-robber  band  should  stay  and  clean  their 
stronghold  up,  while  one  should  take  command 
and  lead  our  little  heroes  in  their  air  fleet 
expedition,  lest  they,  alone,  should  fail  to 


he  Kept  a.  cloud 
of  dirt. 


find  the  castle's  strange  position.  That  most 
uncleanly  Baron  kept  a  smoky,  grimy  cloud 
of  dirt  and  dust  to  cover  up  his  castle,  grim 
and  proud. 

At  last,  old  Dragon  gently  rose,  the  pilot 
at  his  head.  Gnif  with  the  'plane  came  on  be- 
hind, contented  to  be  led.  Snip  first  espied 
that  smoky  cloud  and  growled  warning  growls. 
Our  heroes  circled  over  it  with  disapproving 
scowls.  High  over  moat,  and  wall,  and  tower, 
straight  to  the  donjon-keep,  the  Dragon  and 
the  aeroplane  came  down  with  graceful  sweep. 
The  fearless  heroes  swarmed  around,  all 
armed  with  IVORY  SOAP,  whose  whiteness 
helped  them  through  the  gloom  and  murki- 
ness  to  grope. 

At  length  they  found  the  windows  and  they 
washed,  all  high  and  wide,  some  places  on 
the  window-panes  which  let  the  light  inside. 
Within  his  cell  sat  Baron  Dirt,  a-grumbling 
at  his  slaves  who  daily  came  before  him  from 
their  most  uncleanly  caves.  The  Baron  glow- 
ered from  his  throne,  with  gruesome,  grim- 
some  spite,  and  as  he  saw  the  windows,  cried 
— "Who  dares  let  in  the  light?  What  ho,  ye 
minions,  slay  for  me  the  villain  persons  who 
dare  clean  my  dirty  windows  up  and  let  the 
sunlight  through !" 


Then  came  a  most  exciting  time, 
But  we  will  have  to  wait 

Until  we  take  this  story  up 
In  Chapter  Number  Eight. 


IVORY 

IT  FLOATS 


SOAP 

99  m  PURE 
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A  FTER  a  long  hike  or  a  dive 
in  that  good  ol'  swimmin' 
hole — a  slice  of  bread  spread 
thick  with  Beech-Nut  Peanut 
Butter  tides  over  till  dinner 
time.  That's  what  makes 
muscle  on  growing  fellers — real 
firm  muscle.  And  it's  so  good 
you  can  make  a  meal  of  it !  Each 
jar  is  fresh — sealed  to  keep  in 
the  flavor.  And  Beech-Nut 
Ginger  Ale  is  just  the  thing  to 
go  with  your  Beech-Nut  Pea- 
nut Butter  sandwich.  At  most 
grocers. 

BEECH-NUT  PACKING  COMPANY 
"Foods  of  Finest  Flavor" 
Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 


Jams  and  Jellies  with  the 
Beech-Nut  label  you  can  be 
cure  are  extra  flavory.  Try 
your  favorite  and  see.  Just 
like  having  the  real  fruit. 


Beech-Nut 
Peanut  Butter 


".  .  .  places  far  aparl  are  brought  together,  to  the  present  convenience  and  advantage 
of  the  Public  and  to  the  certain  destruction,  in  time,  of  a  host  of  petty  jealousies, 
blindnesses  and  prejudices,  by  which  the  Public  alone  have  always  been  the  sufferers." 

From  Charles  Dickens'  Preface  to  Pickrvic\  Papers. 

The  Advance  of  Understanding 


Even  romance  of  sixty  brief 
years  ago  could  not  imagine  the 
great  advance  heralded  by  the 
passing  of  the  stage  coach.  The 
railway  and  telegraph  were  com- 
ing into  their  own;  but  the  tele- 
phone had  not  been  so  much  as 
dreamed  about. 

Yet  the  wise  men  of  that  day 
saw  the  imperative  need.  They 
saw  the  value  of  every  step  which 
brought  people  into  closer  com- 
munication with  each  other.  They 


knew  this  to  be  the  one  way  to  in- 
crease understanding ;  and  to  elim- 
inate the  "host  of  petty  jealousies, 
blindnesses  and  prejudices,  by 
which  the  Public  alone  have  al- 
ways been  the  sufferers." 

Then  came  the  telephone.  And 
with  its  coming  time  and  distance 
are  swept  away  and  a  hundred 
million  people  are  made  neighbors. 

Places  far  apart  are  brought 
together  by  34,000,000  conversa- 
tions a  day  over  the  Bell  System. 


=5@rlD« 


Bell  System 

American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed  toward  Better  Service 


Regarding  the 

Century  Magazine 


Homes  are  known  by  the  magazine  company  they  keep.  In 
the  homes  where  there  are  growing  children,  the  high-class  maga- 
zines on  the  library  table  are  an  influence  that  helps  shape  mental 
growth,  and  stimulates  to  the  right  kind  of  thought. 

Probably  you  already  know  that  The  Century  Magazine, 
beginning  with  the  May  number,  has  embarked  upon  an  ambi- 
tious and  enlarged  program.  We  are  striving  to  make  it  a  journal 
of  American  life  and  letters  which  will  be  a  necessity  to  the  best 
American  homes. 

Physically  you  will  find  the  magazine  satisfying.  The  brown 
and  gold  Century,  with  its  easily-read,  large-print  text,  its  illus- 
trations by  the  foremost  artists,  is  a  magazine  you  will  enjoy  seeing 
on  your  reading  table. 

As  to  its  contents — we  are  striving  to  give  you  the  best  obtain- 
able in  American  and  English  fiction,  in  essays  of  ideas,  in 
the  significant  work  of  outstanding  poets,  and  in  articles  which 
deal  courageously  and  constructively  with  urgent  issues  of 
American  life. 

Galsworthy,  Sinclair  Lewis,  Agnes  Repplier,  Harvey  O'Higgins, 
Donn  Byrne,  Lincoln  Colcord,  Tagore,  Dorothy  Canfield,  James 
Lane  Allen,  H.  L.  Mencken,  Harry  Franck,  Alexander  Black, 
Charmian  London,  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  Vachel  Lindsay, 
Frederick  O'Brien — these  are  a  few  among  the  contributors  to 
recent  and  forthcoming  numbers. 

I'he  August  Century  is  now  on  the  news-stands.  The  September  number 
will  be  out  August  25th.  But  we  suggest  that  if  you  are  not  already 
a  subscriber,  you  tear  out  this  sheet,  write  your  name  and  address  across 
the  bottom  of  it,  and  enclose  with  a  five  dollar  bill  to 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE 

353  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


(The  entire  contents  of  this  Magazine  are  covered  by  the  general  copyright,  and  articles  must  not  be  reprinted  without  special  permission.) 
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"Aw  fergit  it,  Fatty" 

NO  broken  jackknives  for  a  glass  of  lemonade; 
these  boys  are  giving  "Fatty"  some  home 
truths  about  it,  too 

These  are  the  kind  of  boys  who  appreciate  Hart 
Schaffner  &.  Marx  clothes;  active,  sturdy  lads 
who  like  to  be  running  lemonade  stands  and 
Wild  West  shows 

Parents  like  our  boys'  clothes,  too;  the  clothes 
look  better  and  save  their  money 

If  the  clothes  don't  satisfy 
you  get  your  money  back 

Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 

Hoys'  clothes  as  good  as  father's 
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ST.  NICHOLAS 


NEXT  MONTH  AND  TO  COME 


The  Sky  Pirate  SAMUEL  SCOVILLE,  Jr. 

A  bird  whose  reputation  is  as  black  as  his  feathers,  a  bird  of  all 
weathers  and  seasons — the  crow.  Mr.  Scoville  has  even  tried  to 
eat  crow,  so  he  knows  all  about  them.  And  there  are  some  excel- 
lent illustrations  by  Charles  Livingston  Bull. 

Junior  Players  Who  Have  Won  Distinction 

WILLIAM  T.  TILDEN,  2nd 

The  third  of  a  series  of  sketches  on  tennis  by  the  world's  champion. 
This  time  the  article  deals  with  the  boys  who  have  excelled  in  the 
game.  A  timely  article,  for  September  is  the  month  of  the  big 
matches  in  the  United  States. 

A  Pig  Under  a  Gate  FRANK  FARRINGTON 

"  Persy"  almost  eats  the  Morans  out  of  house  and  home,  but  in  the 
end  he  wins  a  prize  and  earns  a  friend  for  Tony,  more  than 
paying  for  his  board  and  keep. 

The '  'Divine  Poet' '  of  Florence     KLYDA  R.  STEEGE 

Dante's  name  is  on  many  lips  these  days,  for  it  is  six  hundred 
years  since  his  death.  Can  you  imagine  the  life  of  a  boy  six  cen- 
turies ago?  Mrs.  Steege,  writing  from  Florence,  pays  a  tribute  to 
this  poet  of  immortal  fame,  and  gives  you  a  brief  picture  of  the 
time  when  Dante  was  young. 

The  Inverse  Time-Limit  Relay   CHARLES  A.  HOYT 

Fred  Bowers's  knowledge  of  electricity,  plus  his  courage,  saves 
hundreds  of  visitors  at  a  country  fair  from  death  during  a  heavy 
storm. 

Binkie  and  Bing  ELEANORE  MYERS  JEWETT 

Binkie  is  Bing's  faithful  companion  and  understanding  friend. 
He  is  injured,  but  his  misfortune  proves  a  fortunate  turn  of  events 
for  Bing,  and  he  accepts  his  luck  with  considerable  canine  pluck. 
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Differences 


GOING  away  to  school  means  one  thing  to  some,  and  then 
something  entirely  different  to  others.  The  number  of 
boys  or  girls  with  similar  likes  or  needs  is  naturally  limited.  If 
one  boy  wants  a  military  training,  there  is  little  real  progress  or 
benefit  made  by  insisting  on  sending  that  boy  to  the  usual 
academic  school — or  if  he  wants  athletics  where  would  the 
wisdom  be  in  sending  him  to  a  school  that  is  without  such 
equipment? 

And  with  the  girl  who  wants  to  devote  herself  to  domestic 
science,  for  instance,  little  gain  would  result  from  specializing 
in  dramatics — and  so  on  through  the  list. 

Now  private  schools  are  just  as  different  from  each  other  as 
are  individuals.  The  right  student  in  the  right  school  means 
happiness  for  all  concerned. 

"In  the  choice  of  a  private  school,"  quoting  Mr.  Porter  E. 
Sargent,  "the  parent  should  look  to  three  points  to  be  fully  in- 
formed: first,  to  the  spirit  and  traditions  of  the  school;  second, 
the  personality  of  the  teaching  staff  whose  ideals  and  attitude 
towards  life  and  ordinary  everyday  matters  should  be  regarded 
of  quite  as  much  importance  as  their  mastery  of  their  subjects; 
and,  third,  as  to  the  class  of  patronage — that  is,  the  kind  of 
families  from  which  the  pupils  come  and  the  consequent  atmos- 
phere that  your  children's  associates  will  create." 

We  who  are  so  familiar  with  the  workings  of  the  young  mind 
write  large  before  these  three,  in  school,  selection,  "Listen  to 
what  your  son  or  daughter  may  have  to  say."  The  final  choice 
rests  with  the  parent,  but  before  the  definite,  final  selection  is 
made,  there  is  a  tremendous  help  for  both  parents  and  children, 
if  parents  listen  to  the  "differences." 

St.  Nicholas  School  Bureau  was  created  to  aid  in  fitting  the 
boy  or  girl  with  the  right  school.  We  are  always  ready  wh°n  you 
call  on  us  for  help.  Our  experience  is  at  your  disposal  always. 
Drop  us  a  line,  giving  us  the  sort  of  school  you  are  looking  for, 
and  you  will  have  our  heartiest  cooperation. 


Southf  ield  Point  Hall 

A  School  for  Girls.  Beautifully  situated  on  Long 
Island  Sound  at  Southfield  Point.  Intermediate,  general, 
and  college  preparatory  courses.  Music,  gymnastics, 
athletics,  and  sports.  Horseback  riding,  skating,  skiing. 
52  minutes  from  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York. 
Limited  enrollment. 

JESSIE  CALLAM  GRAY,  B.  A.,  Principal 
BERN  ICE  TOWNSEND  PORTER,  Asst.  Principal 
10  Davenport  Drive,  Stamford,  Connecticut 


MASSEE 


On  Long  Island  Sound 
52  minutes  from  New  York. 

iooo  boys  successfully  prepared  for  college  and  scientific 
schools.     Junior  Department  for  boys  over  7.  One 

teacher  to  12  boys. 
Attractive  buildings, 
with  beautiful, 
15-acre  campus. 
All  sports. 

W.W.MASSEE,Ph.D. 
Box  500, 

Stamford 
Conn. 


OEVEN  GABLES  is  for  little  girls.  It  gives  the 
^  same  educational  advantages  as  The  Mary  Lyon 
School  offers  to  older  sisters.  In  country  surround- 
ings where  girls  can  enjoy  healthy,  outdoor  play 
and  study.  Constant  mother  love  and  guidance. 
Cozy  rooms  to  live  and  play  in  and  glass-enclosed 
class  rooms  combine  to  make  a  wonderful  home  for 
girls  6-14.  Separate  catalogs  for  Seven  Gables  and 
The  Mary  Lyon  School. 

MR.  and  MRS.  H.  M.  CRIST,  Principals 
Box  1542  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

$ei>en  Gables 

Of[e  JUNIOR  SCHOOL  ^° 

-   the  MARY  LYON  SCHOOL  <- 


Abbott  School 


Farmington,  Maine 


Founded  1844 


A  boys'  school  which  maintains  the  best  traditions  of 
New  England  Academies.  With  high  ideals  of  scholar- 
ship and  character  building,  the  school  holds  an  intense 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  every  boy.  Prepares  for  college 
or  business.  In  hills  of  the  Range- 
ley  Region,  82  milesfrom  Portland. 
Fine  athletic  fields.  Gymnasium. 
Hiking,  camping.  Exhilarating  winter 
sports.  Numbers  limited.  Small 
classes  and  close  touch  with  earn- 
est masters.  Upper  and  Lower 
Schools.  Rate,  $1200.  Forcatalog, 
address 

Moses  Bradstreet  Perkins 
Headmaster 
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TENAGRE 


.4  Country  School  for  Young  Girls 
from  Ten  to  Fourteen  Years  of  Age 

PREPARATORY  to  Dana  Hall. 
Fourteen  miles  from  Boston.  All 
sports  and  athletics  supervised  and 
adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupil.  The 
finest  instruction,  care  and  influence. 
Miss  Helen  Temple  Cooke 

Dana  Hall,  Wellesley,  Mass. 


Powder  Point  School 

Will  Understand  Your  Boy 

— and  help  bim  to  understand  himself.   Thorough  in- 
struction.   Clean,  snappy  athletics  for 
every  boy.   Clearest  understanding  be- 
tween boys  and  masters.    Prepares  for 
college  and  gives  strong  gen- 
eral course.    Ages  10  to  19. 
Number   limited  to  sixty. 
Boys  must  furnish  evidence 
of  good  character.  Unique 
location  on  seashore.  Con- 
venientto  Boston.  Address 

RALPH  K.  BEARCE,  A.M. 
Headmaster 
27  King  Caesar  Road 
Duxbury,  Mass. 


New  York,  Manlius,  Box  258. 

St.  John's  School,  Manlius  ^SS* CoS 

equipment.  Essentially  a  college  prep,  school  with  military  regime  for 
habits  of  discipline,  orderliness  and  promptness.  Happy  school  life  with 
well-ordered  recreations  and  athletics.  Business  preparatory  course. 
Also  Junior  School.    For  33  years  under  management  of 

General  William  Verbeck,  President. 

Massachusetts,  Bradford. 

JUNIOR  BRADFORD 

A  preparatory  school  for  Bradford  Academy.  Directed  study  and  play. 
Arts  and  crafts.  All  advantages  of  Bradford  Academy  equipment.  For 
booklets  address  The  Principal,  139  Main  Street,  Bradford,  Mass. 


A  Delightful 

home  school  which  carries  the 
girl  through  from  kindergar- 
ten to  high  school.  On  a 
large  estate  one  hour's  ride 
from  New  York.  The  students 
range  from  4  to  16  years; 
the  number  owing  to  the 
emphasis  on  individual  in- 
struction and  personal  care 
is  limited  to  25. 

MARY  M.  HADDEN,  Director 
Babylon,  N.  Y. 

ore  Acres 

..est  Islip 

3ssg?t&  School 


PEDDIE 

An   Endowed   School  for  Boys 

Every  Peddie  boy  is  a  leader  in 
work  and  play.  He  learns  well  be- 
cause expert  teachers  make  the  work 
interesting.  He  enjoys  athletics  be- 
cause of  good  coaching  and  a  chance 
for  every  boy  to  make  a  team.  Peddie 
men  are  leaders  in  scholarship  and 
student  activities  in  2b"  colleges. 

Splendid  gymnasium,  swimming  pool. 
60-acre  campus.    College  preparation. 
56th  year.    Lower  school  for  boys  under 
14.    Summer  session  July  li  to  Sept.  2. 
For  booklets  address 
ROGER  W.  SWETLAND,  LL.D. . 
Headmaster 
Box  8  M  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


Connecticut,  Westport. 

Westport  Home  School  for  Young  Boys 

Established  1911.  Building  enlarged  twice  in  seven  years.  Additional 
building  for  1921-22.  Family  life;  number  limited.  College  preparation 
begun  early.  $600.  Catalog. 

Edward  D.  Merriman,  A.M.  (Yale),  Westport,  Conn. 

Connecticut,  Cornwall. 

RUMSEY  HALL 

A  School  for  Boys  under  15.    Yearly  rate  $1200. 

L.  R.  Sanford,  Principal. 

Louis  H.  Schutte,  M.A.,  Headmaster. 


Allen  Military  School 

A  country,  college  preparatory  school,  9  miles  from  Boston. 
The  group  system  prevails.  Gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  con- 
crete rink,  and  three  athletic  fields,    tipper  and  Lower  Schools. 

THOMAS  CHALMERS,  A.B.,  D.D.,  Director 
Portsmouth  Military  School  Under  Same  Management 
437  WALTHAM  ST.,  WEST  NEWTON,  MASS. 
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Los  Alamos  Ranch  School 

Combines  school  work  under  the  best  masters  ob- 
tainable with  wonderful  outdoor  life,  carefully 
supervised,  on  a  big  Western  Ranch  in  the  pine 
covered  mountains  of  New  Mexico.  The  most 
healthful  climate  in  America.  An  ideal  School  and 
in  Summer  a  most  wonderful  Camp.  Write  for  book- 
let, state  which  is  wanted  School  or  Camp.  Address 

A.  J.  Connell,  Director. 
LOS  ALAMOS  RANCH  SCHOOL, 
Buckman,  Santa  Fe  County,  New  Mexico. 


NationalParklSeminary 

for  Young  Women,  Washington,  D.  C.  Suburbs 
JAMES  E.  AMENT,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President 

Presents  the  fundamentals  of  a  college  education  in  a  two- 
year  diploma  course.  Music,  Art,  Expression,  Domestic  Sci- 
ence and  other  vocational  courses.  Athletics,  Gymnasium, 
swimming  pool,  outdoor  sports,  riding.  18  minutes  from 
Washington,  D.C.  Thirty-two  buildings  on  an  eighty-five  acre 
campus  make  a  home  where  cultured  environment,  healthy 
surroundings,  and  democratic  ideals  mould  the  well-bred  girl 
of  today  into  the  comprehensive  woman  of  tomorrow.  An 
early  enrollment  is  urged.    Catalogue.  Address 

Registrar,  Bos  165,  Forest  Glen,  Maryland 


BEACON 

A  Country-City  Boarding  and  Day  School 

For  Boys  and  Girls  of  All  Ages 

Distinctly  college  preparatory,  covering  all  grades 
from  kindergarten  to  college.  Special  diploma 
courses  for  students  not  wishing  to  enter  college. 
Household  Arts,  Music,  Art,  Secretarial  and  Business 
Courses.  Faculty 
of  experienced  col- 
lege graduates.  3- 
acre  estate  with  5 
buildings  in  Boston's 
most  beautiful  sub- 
urb. 85  acres  and  5 
buildings  in  the  Blue 
Hill  region,  15  miles 
from  Boston.  Hills- 
view,  the  school's 
summer  camp,  is 
used  for  week  end 
sports  and  games. 
For  catalog  address 

Mrs.  Althea  H.  Andrew 
Principal 

1440  Beacon  Street 
Brookline.  Mass. 


The  Mitchell  Military  Boys  School 

A  school  that  appeals  to  the  young  American  boy  and  the  dis- 
criminating parent.  Exponents  of  clean  sport,  fair  play,  and 
thorough  work.  Development  and  mitintenance  of  health  con- 
sidered of  first  importance.  Military  training  adapted  to  the 
age  of  our  boys.  Preparatory  to  larger  secondary  schools. 
Equipment  modern  and  complete.    100  acres. 

ALEXANDER  H.  MITCHELL,  Principal,  Box  S,  Billerica,  Mass. 


Massachusetts,  Berkshire. 

CRKSTALBAN  A  scn00'  for  liw'e  gir's  'n  the  invigorating 
climate  of  theBerkshires.  Thirty  minutes 
from  Pittsfield.  200  acres,  3  buildings.  Number  limited.  Special  care 
given  to  home  training,  character  development,  and  health.  Open  air 
classes.  Outdoor  sports.  Miss  Margery  Whiting,  Principal,  Berk- 
shire, Mass. 


School  Service  for  St.  Nicholas  Readers 


This  department  is  maintained  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers.  It  helps  parents  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  proper  schools  for  their  sons  and 
daughters,  always  remaining  conscious  of  the 
particular  needs  of  each  pupil. 

There  are  a  number  of  excellent  schools 
advertising  in  these  columns,  but  if  you  are 
perplexed  and  do  not  know  which  to  choose, 
we  will  gladly  advise  you  without  charge. 

THE  SERVICE  COVERS 

Boarding  Schools  Military  Schools 

Preparatory  Schools  Correspondence  Schools 

Finishing  Schools  Business  Schools 

Travel  Schools  Training  Schools 

Music  Schools  Special  Schools 

Art  Schools  Summer  Camps 

Give  as  much  information  as  possible  when  writing.  Address 
SCHOOL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 

ST.  NICHOLAS  MAGAZINE 

353  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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The  Ely  School  for  Girls 

ELY  COURT 
GREENWICH  CONNECTICUT 

In  the  country,  one  hour  from 
New  York  City.  Twenty-five 
acres,  modern  equipment.  Col- 
lege Preparatory,  General,  Sec- 
retarial and  Post-Graduate 
Courses.  Music.  Household  arts. 
Daily  work  in  the  studio.  Horse- 
back riding  and  all  summer  and 
winter  sports.     Sleeping  Porch. 


Illinois,  Woodstock.    (1  hour  from  Chicago) 

Todd  Seminary  for  Boys    1000  %$ °veear*he  sea" 

Exclusively  for  younger  boys  (7  to  16).  Right  thinking  developed 
through  comradeship  between  teachers  and  boys.  Vigilant  watchful- 
ness of  personal  habits. 

Summer  Camp,  Onekama,  Mich.  Noble  Hill,  Principal. 


FRANKLIN  AND  MARSHALL  ACADEMY 

Lancaster,  Pa.  Founded  1787 

Prepares  boys  for  all  Colleges  and  Technical  Schools. 
Complete  modern  Equipment  and  good  Physical  Train- 
ing Department.  Old  established  school  on  basis  allow- 
ing moderate  terms.  Catalogue  and  literature  of  interest 
to  college  preparatory  students  on  request.  Box  432. 
Address  EDWIN  M.  HARTMAN,  Principal. 


DUMMER  ACADEMY 

SOUTH  BYFIELD,  MASS. 

159th  year.  35  miles  from  Boston.  370  acres  for  sports  and  life  in 
the  open.  Military  drill.  Athletic  field,  golf  course,  tennis  court, 
hockey  pond,  salt  water  sports.  Separate  building  and  school  for 
boys  from  10  to  14.  Play  and  school  life  carefully  planned  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  each  boy.  Infirmary.  For  catalogue  address 
CHARLES  S.  INGHAM,  Ph.D. 


HILLSIDE 

A  School  for  Girls 
Norwalk  Connecticut 

Provides  normal  development  of  girls — intellectual, 
moral,  social — in  a  refined  home  which  offers  every 
comfort.  College  preparatory  and  spe- 
cial courses.  Upper  and  Lower  Schools. 
Numbers  limited.  High,  sightly  location 
in  six  acres  of  forest  and  fruit  trees. 
Ample  playgrounds.  Gymnasium. 

Send  for  Catalog  and  View  Book. 

Margaret  R.  Brendlinger,  A.  B.  Vassar  )  B._  .  , 
Vida  Hunt  Francis,  A.  B.  Smith  }  ^nnc,Pa,s 


Rhode  Island,  Providence. 

THE  MARY  C.  WHEELER  SCHOOL 

A  Town  and  Country  School  for  Girls 

College  preparatory  and  General  Course.  Advanced  studio  classes. 
Music.   Secretarial  course.    Farm  home  for  girls  10  to  14  years. 


Miss  Hall's 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills,  on 
the  Holmes  Road  to  Lenox. 
Forty-five  acres.  One  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea  level. 


Miss  MIRA  H.  HALL,  Principal 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 


Whiting 
Hall 


A  Country  Home  School  for  Girls 

from  eight  to  sixteen,  affiliated  with  the  best  preparatory  schools.  Twenty- 
six  acres,  new  buildings,  ideal  location,  high  elevation  —  halfway  between 
Boston  and  Worcester,  near  Longfellow's  Wayside  Inn.  Outdoor  sleeping 
and  class  rooms,  if  desired.  Individual  care.  Teachers  for  all  branches. 
Mistress  of  field  games.  House  mother.  Family  life  emphasized. 
MR.  ELBRIDGE  C.  WHITING,  Amherst,  Yale,  MRS.  WHITING,  Wellesley,  Prins. 
12  CONCORD  ROAD,  SOUTH  SUDBURY,  MASS. 
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ULVEE 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Unsurpassed  in  its  ability  to  bring  out 
the  best  in  every  boy.  Culver  demands 
much  but  gives  much  in  return.  A  pre- 
paratory school  of  great  traditions  and 
ideals.    For  catalogue  address 


The  President's  Aide 


Culver,  Indiana 


lobe  mSa^ 
Miss  Mason's  School  for  Girls 

A  school  in  the  Westchester  hills  overlooking  the 
Hudson,  45  minutes  from  New  York.  Graduate, 
preparatory,  special  and  vocational  departments. 
Separate  school  for  little  girls.  Also  Summer  School 
emphasizing  vocational  training.  For  either  cata- 
log address 

MISS  C.  E.  MASON,  LL.M., 
Box  725  Tarry  to  wn-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


MISS  BEARD'S  SCHOOL 

For  Girls  Orange,  New  Jersey 

Thirty  minutes  from  New  York  City. 
College  preparatory  and  special  courseB. 
Music,  Art,  Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences. 
Outdoor  classes.  Skatiug,  Riding,  Ten- 
nis. Hockey  and  Basketball.  FourBuild- 
ings.    Booklet  on  request. 

MISS  LUCIE  t.  BEAItD.  Principal 


EASTFORD  ™;  f'Ss? 

For  the  development  of  manly  boys  into  good  citizens 
- —  leaders  of  men,  by  a  rational  system  of  training  mind, 
morals  and  body.  Work,  self-responsibility,  a  clean, 
healthy  body  and  a  vigorous,  well-balanced  mind  be- 
long to  Eastford  boys.  College  preparation  or  voca- 
tional training.  Catalogue. 

Stanley  Kelley,  Director,  Pomfret,  Conn. 


The  Hedges 


NORTON,  MASS. 

The  Junior  School  of  House  in  the  Pines.  30  miles  from  Bos- 
ton. For  girls  under  fourteen.  A  large,  modern  home.  Sun 
parlors  for  class  rooms.  Play  fields.  Horseback  riding. 
Swimming.  A  wholesome,  simple  life  of  study  and  play 
that  makes  thechild  quick  tofeel,  anxious  to  know, ableto  do. 
MISS  GERTRUDE  E.  CORNISH,  Principal 
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MILITARY  ACADEMY 

A  Big  School  for  Little  Boys 

Military  life  appeals  to  youngsters  — 
at  Page  it  is  combined  with  work  and 
play  that  develops  initiative  and  self- 
reliance.  The  growing  mind  is  guided 
by  wise  men  and  women  who  thoroughly 
understand  boys.  Every  advantage  of 
climate  and  location.  Large  modern 
buildings;  seven-acre  campus.  Let  our 
catalog  tell  you  all  about  us.  Boys 
grow  big  and  strong  in  California. 

ROBERT  A.  GIBBS,  Headmaster 

Route  7,  Box  947 
LOS  ANGELES  CALIFORNIA 


WHAT  SCHOOL  SHALL  IT  BE? 

St.  Nicholas  maintains  a  School  Service  Department,  the  sole 
purpose  of  which  is  to  help  you  make  this  important  choice. 

Fill  out  the  coupon  on  the  opposite  page;  send  it  to  us,  and 
together  we  '11  work  out  this  fascinating  problem. 
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FOR  GIRLS 


We  offer,  with  diploma,  Academic,  College 
Preparatory,  Art,  Music,  Dramatic,  Secretarial 
and  Home-making  Courses,  including  Horti- 
culture. 

Students  may  enter  regular  courses  or,  with 
parents'  approval,  may  specialize  as  desired.  In 
beautiful  Westchester,  30  miles  from  New  York. 
53rd  year.  Write  for  Year  Book.  Address 
Ossining-on-Hudson,  New  York.    Box  8N.    .  _j 

CLARA  C.  FULLER,  Principal 


Woodland  Park 

Junior  Department  of  Lasell  Seminary 

For  Girls  under  15 

A  course  of  study  covering  all  gram- 
mar grades,  fitting  girls  for  Lasell 
Seminary  and  other  secondary  schools. 
Buildings  splendidly  equipped  for  the 
needs  and  comforts  of  young  people. 
Glass-enclosed  sun-parlors  and  class- 
rooms. Gymnasium  and  swimming 
pool.  Playgrounds  for  all  activities. 
Catalog  on  application. 

Camp  Teconnet  opens  July  1st. 
GUY  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.D., 
Principal 
CHAS.  F.  TOWNE,  A.M. , 
Assoc.  Principal 
Woodland  Road 
Auburndale  Massachusetts 


Massachusetts,  West  Bridgewater. 

Howard  Seminary  for  Girls   25  miles  from  Boston. 

J  College  preparatory 

and  general  courses.  Household  arts  and  Home  management.  Strong 
courses  in  instrumental  and  vocal  music.  Military  drill.  Horseback 
riding.  All  sports.    Upper  and  lower  school.    50  pupils. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Kendall,  Principals, 

28  Howard  Street,  West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 
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STAMMERING 

[is  Cause  ej\cf  Gire 99 

You  can  be  quickly  cured  if  you  stammer.   Send  10  cents,  coin 
or  stamps,  for  288  page  cloth  bound  book  on  Stammering  and 
Stuttering.    It  tells  how  I  cured  myself  after  Stammering  and 
Stuttering  for  20  years.    BENJAMIN  N.  BOG U  E 
■     481  BoQue  Building,  1147  N.  111.  St.  Indianapolisi 


Camp* 


For  Girls  (under  20  years),  Roxbury,  Vermont 

A  300  acre  wonderland  in  the  heart  of  the  Green  Mountains. 
Athletic  fields,  private  Bwimming  pond,  clay  tennis  courts, 
screened  dining  porch,  sleeping  bungalows,  and  a  big  assembly 
ball  for  plays,  dances,  music,  and  games  around  a  big  cheery 
fireplace.  Famous  for  its  fine  saddle  horses,  free  horseback 
riding,  instruction,  and  wonderful  camping  trips.  Separate  camps 
for  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Enthusiastic  counselors  carefully 
chosen.    Write  now  for  illustrated  booklet. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  A.  Roys,  10  Bowdoin  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Long  Island,  Bellport. 

CAMP  GRANGE 

Under  the  direction  of  experienced  Directress  and  Counselors.  Limited 
to  fifty  girls,  5-14  years.  Fifty  acres.  All  sports,  ocean  and  still  water 
bathing.  For  catalogue  address  Miss  C.  B.  Hagedorn,  606  West 
137th  Street,  New  York  City. 


Massachusetts,  Ashland. 

BOB-WHITE   For  boys  under  15-  Seventh 
season.  Horseback  riding  thru 
woodland  trails,  tennis  tournaments,  athletic  fields,  camp- 
ing trips,  boating,  etc.    Illlustrated  booklet. 

R.  C.  Hill.  S.  B.  Hates. 


ASH-NO-CA 

"A  BOYS'  CLUB" 

IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Not  aschool,  not  a  camp,  but  a  place  planned,  equipped, 
and  conducted  for  the  pleasure  and  physical  and  moral 
welfare  of  boys  under  seventeen  during  the  summer. 
Delightful  climate.  Nomosquitoes.  Sports  include  hik- 
ing, mountain  climbing,  camping,  canoeing,  swimming, 
boating,  tennis,  baseball,  track,  golf,  EVERYTHING 
A  BOY  LIKES.  Fine  buildings  furnish  healthful 
sleeping  accommodations  and  other  buildings  ample 
place  for  recreation  in  wet  weather.  Boys  have  best 
possible  care.  Large  farm  furnishes  abundance  of 
wholesome  food.    714  acre  tract. 

Address  George  Jackson,  Asheville  School    -     Asheville,  N.  C. 


ST  NICHOLAS  SCHOOL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 

353  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Please  have  information  about  schools  sent  to  me: 


My  age  is  

Name  of  school  I  have  attended. 


Name ... 
Address . 


Location  desired   _   

Large  or  small  school  _  

Type  (;.  e.  Boarding,  Military,  etc). 


Parent's 
Signature . 


Unless  stamped 
like  this  it  is  not 
an  Educator. 


Your 
Foot-print 
on  the  Beach 

NEXT  time  you  walk  barefoot  on  the 
wet  sand — look  at  your  footprint. 
Then  look  at  your  shoe. 

Now,  if  the  shape  of  the  shoe  doesn't 
resemble  the  shape  of  your  foot — that 
means  you're  wearing  the  kind  of  shoes 
that  cause  corns,  bunions,  ingrowing  nails, 
and  fallen  arches  later  on  in  life. 

Take  them  off  and  change  to  Educator 
Shoes,  built  to  the  shape  of  the  natural 
foot,  to  "let  the  feet  grow  as  they  should." 

Send  post  card  for  a  free  book,  "Bent 
Bones  Make  Frantic  Feet'"  Tells  how 
your  foot  can  be  happy  in  a  shoe. 

Rice  &  Hutchins,  Inc.,  1 7  High  St. ,  Boston,  Mass. 
mm  RICE  &  HUTCHINS 

FDUCATOfV 


FOR  MEN,  WOMEN,  and  CHILDREN 


Fine  enough  for  babies'  tender  skins — 
equally  effective  for  the  skin  of  grown- 
ups.   Soothing,  cooling,  healing. 

CHESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
17  State  Street  (Consolidated)  New  York 

Vaseline 

Reg  U.  S.Pat.Qft 

White 


PETROLEUM  JELLY 


factory  to  Rider 

A  Saves  $15  to  $25  on  the  mode]  you  select  from 
44  Styles,  colors  and  sizes  of  Ranger  bi- 
cycles. Delivered  free  on  approval,  express  pre- 
paid, direct  from  the  makers  for  30  Days'  Free 
Trial.  We  pay  return  charges  if  not  satisfactory. 

12  Months  to  TvtfS3B!££SSSii 

plan.  Any  boy  or  girl  can  save  the  small 
monthly  payments. 

TTil»pC  wheels,  chains,  parts  and  equipment  at 
"fcs  half  usual  prices.  Big  Ranger  Catalog 
FREE  with  marvelous  new  prices,  SO  day  trial  offer  and  terms. 

MPAIIC¥CLE  COMPANY  »Rlder 
If  lEi tXMW  Dept.  P 15,  Chicago,!!!. 


A  Sparrow  Trap  for  $5.00 


Think  for  a  moment  the  feed  you 
would  save  if  you  caught  only  10  a  day,  —  but  the  Ever-Set  Trap  has 
a  record  of  65  sparrows  a  day.  So  you  see  it  would  soon  pay  for 
itself,  and  at  the  same  time  make  room  for  the  song  birds.  Send 
money  order  today  for  $5.00  and  nsk  how  to  become  agent  for  us. 
All  traps  are  guaranteed  satisfactory  or  your  money  refunded. 

EVER-SET  TRAP  COMPANY 

1506  VINE  STREET  DAVENI'ORT,  IOWA 


"O  THE  SURGE  OF  SOUTHERN  WATERS  WHEN  THE  WIND  IS  IN  YOUR  SAILS, 
AND  YOU  SCUD  BEFORE  A  STEAMER  WITH  THE  SUN  ALONG  HER  RAILS" 
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SOUTHERN  WATERS 

By  BERNICE  LESBIA  KENYON 

O  the  sound  of  southern  waters  where  the  ships  at  anchor  swing, 

And  the  heavy  tropic  sunshine  pours  its  gold  on  everything, 

Where  the  lazy  smoke  of  funnels  rises  column-like  and  tall, 

And  the  ship's  cat  sleeps  in  shadow,  and  won't  hear  you  when  you  call! 

O  the  surge  of  southern  waters  when  the  wind  is  in  your  sails, 
And  you  scud  before  a  steamer  with  the  sun  along  her  rails, 
Hail  her  proudly  as  you  pass  her,  and  out-distance  her,  and  flee 
Round  the  lighthouse  point  beyond  her  to  the  roadstead  and  the  sea! 

O  the  swell  of  southern  waters  when  there 's  not  a  sail  in  sight, 
And  the  dusk  drops  down  around  you,  and  the  Southern  Cross  is  bright, 
When  you  gather  in  the  fo'c's'le,  round  the  smoky  lantern's  glow, 
And  you  tell  of  your  adventures  that  have  happened  long  ago! 

O  the  gleam  of  southern  waters  when  the  dawn  creeps  up  the  sky, 
And  the  wind  is  swift  and  gusty,  and  the  flying-fish  go  by; 
When  the  dew  drips  from  the  rigging  and  feels  cool  to  naked  feet , 
And  the  morning  sun  caresses,  and  the  morning  air  is  sweet! 


O  the  lure  of  southern  waters  when  the  gray  seas  hold  you  fast, 
And  the  northern  lights  grow  dimmer,  and  the  icebergs  rumble  past; 
When  you  see  the  blue  Gulf  Current  make  a  path  across  the  gray — 
Then  the  southern  waters  have  you,  and  you  cannot  keep  away! 
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PHANTOM  GOLD 

By  KENNETH  PAYSON  KEMPTON 


CHAPTER  I 

ET  go  aft!" 

The  words,  muffled  in  a  great  brown 
megaphone  on  the  bridge  of  the  Arrow- 
dale,  went  echoing  hoarsely  down  the 
slip.  Drenched  hawsers  splashed  and  were  hauled 
slowly  inboard.  Beyond  the  big  gray  hulk,  two 
towboats  sent  little  fleecy  puffs  of  steam  up  into 
the  hot  morning  sunshine  and  churned  the  harbor 
water  to  brown  froth.  There  came  a  long,  impera- 
tive growl  from  the  ship's  siren;  then  two  sharp 
notes  from  one  of  the  tugs.  The  A  rrowdale  stirred ; 
seemed  to  gather  herself  in  hand,  ponderous,  but 
ever  faithful ;  backed  slowly  out  into  the  harbor. 

The  bulk  of  the  huge  boat  was  more  apparent, 
once  she  reached  midstream.  She  lay  inert  there, 
while  the  towboats  plied  busily  underneath  her 
massive  freeboard.  One  of  them  came  swiftly 
round  her  stern  and  set  its  cordage-laden  nose 
squarely  against  her  bow  plates.  Then  she 
turned — slowly,  with  infinite  dignity,  yet  with 
amazing  grace. 

Two  men  stood  by  the  cap-log,  watching  the 
Arrowdale  get  under  way.  You  would  say,  of  one 
of  these  two,  that  he  had  seen  his  best  years. 
Yet  there  was  still  a  flicker  in  Dodd's  eyes  that 
made  men  jump  when  he  spoke.  He  walked  with 
a  limp,  hardly  noticeable  because  of  his  height. 
He  was  a  big  man  and  he  made  a  commanding 
figure.  His  clothes  fitted  him  neatly  and  showed 
scrupulous  care;  his  shoes  shone;  but  the  man's 
hands  proclaimed  him  a  toiler  by  the  sea.  They 
were  hands  of  calloused  brawn,  the  intricate  pat- 
tern of  tattoo  upon  their  backs  almost  obliterated 
by  a  leathery  tan. 

This  was  the  dock  superintendent  for  the  Dale 
Line.  Once  he  had  been  errand-boy;  and  since 
then,  everything  between  the  two  grades.  Dodd 
spoke  little,  but  he  measured  every  syllable.  He 
was  a  hard  man,  but  in  the  city  office,  over  ma- 
hogany tables  covered  with  ledgers  and  mani- 
fests, it  was  said — and  openly — that  he  ran  the 
port  for  Dale's. 


You  would  say  that  the  other  of  these  two 
was  the  exact  opposite  of  Dodd.  Levi  Galton 
stood  five  feet  six  inches  with  his  shoes  on,  and 
his  frame  was  lean.  His  little  wizened  face 
peered  out  from  behind  enormous  steel  spectacles 
whose  thick  lenses  seemed  always  shrouded  in  a 
mist.  He  was  perpetually  shirt-sleeved;  he  had, 
perpetually,  a  long  black  penholder  resting  over 
the  lobe  of  his  right  ear;  and  the  look  on  his  face 
led  strangers  to  believe  that  he  was,  also  perpetu- 
ally, engaged  in  multiplying  7,329,462  by  five 
sixteenths — and  getting  the  correct  answer.  In 
short,  this  Galton  was  sharp  as  a  shark's  tooth. 
He  had  to  be — he  was  Dodd's  chief  clerk. 

So  these  two  stood,  at  seven  of  a  warm  July 
morning,  watching  the  A  rrowdale  start  for  Liver- 
pool. There  was  a  grim  sort  of  satisfaction  in 
Dodd's  manner.  Why  not?  He  had  loaded  the 
Arrowdale  in  record  time  and  got  her  away  a  day 
ahead  of  her  schedule.  Both  men  had  been  up  ' 
all  night — Dodd  directing  the  stowage  of  the  deck 
load,  Galton  scratching  out  his  manifest  with  that 
black  pen  and  cleaning  up  a  thousand  irritating 
details.  But  neither  showed  lack  of  sleep.  This 
was  the  customary  thing. 

"The  Mediterranean  boat  will  be  in  this  after- 
noon, Galton.  I  will  put  her  where  the  A  rrowdale 
laid.  She  has  nothing  much — five  hundred  tons 
or  the  like.    We  will  give  her  the  grain  to-night." 

"Yes,"  said  Galton. 

"I 'm  thinking  it  would  be  well  to  put  another 
man  on  with  Melton.  One  watchman  is  not 
enough  these  days.  Yorke  says  he  found  five 
smashed  cases  in  that  car  of  milk  down  on  the 
bunter.  We  can't  afford  it.  Insurance  comes 
too  high — I  would  rather  pay  wages.  Attend  to 
that,  Galton.  Keep  the  dock  clear  of  men  we 
don't  know.  They  get  down  here  in  the  day- 
time while  the  place  is  open,  spot  stuff  they  want, 
and  come  back  at  night  for  it.  Now  you  fix  it, 
Galton." 

"All  right,"  said  the  little  man. 

It  had  been  a  long  speech  for  Dodd.  The  chief 
clerk  knew  his  man.  The  voice  had  been  quiet, 
unassuming.    But  underneath  the  superintend- 
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ent's  slow  drawl,  his  first  assistant  had  noted  the 
iron  determination  that  spelled  necessity.  He 
had  caught  that  note  before  and  had  found  it  best 
to  be  governed  implicitly  by  it.  There  could  be 
no  argument;  excuses  were  out  of  all  reason. 
Petty  thievery,  he  knew,  had  for  some  time  been 
increasing  on  the  Dale  docks.  Yet  the  authority 
of  chief  clerks  is  limited;  they  are  not  encouraged 
in  initiative.  But  the  matter  had  come  to  the 
superintendent's  notice,  as  in  time  it  was  bound 
to  come,  and,  "You  fix  it,  Gal  ton."  That  was 
all. 

"Right,"  said  Galton,  and  continued,  seem- 
ingly, his  mental  task  concerning  7,329,462  and 
five  sixteenths. 

Dodd  spoke  again:  "I  will  go  get  something  to 
eat,  Galton.  You  better  pay  off  the  time  men  and 
send  the  book  up  to  the  office.  Tell  Morgan  to 
have  some  men  here  to  take  the  Silvio's  lines  at 
four.  We  '11  want  two  gangs  on  the  grain  to- 
night— eight  more  in  the  morning." 

The  superintendent  moved  slowly  away,  his 
lame  foot  dragging  a  little  on  the  planking. 
Galton  took  a  worn  note-book  from  his  pocket 
and  scanned  its  figures. 

The  Arrowdale,  by  this  time,  was  standing  well 
down  the  harbor.  Her  union  jack  made  a  dot  of 
red  against  the  dark  gray  of  her  stern,  and  a  little 
splash  of  white  on  her  main  truck  showed  the 
house-flag  whipping  bravely  in  the  morning  sun 
against  a  turquoise  sky.  Is  there  not  always  an 
indefinably  festive  air  about  a  ship  bound  home? 

Back  on  the  cap-log,  Galton  raised  his  head. 
He  had  heard  something  like  a  timid  foot  scraping 
just  lightly  on  the  plankings  behind  him.  Galton 
raised  his  head  and  turned  it  about,  to  see  who 
could  be  on  the  dock  at  this  hour. 

It  was  a  man — no,  a  boy;  not  over  twenty,  any- 
way, and  slight.  He  was  leaning  against  the 
freight-house  and  looking  down  the  harbor  at  the 
Arrowdale,  now  only  a  gray  blob  in  the  distance, 
the  fort  abeam.  Galton  saw  a  strange  look  in 
this  boy's  eyes — he  called  it  a  "hunted"  look. 
Now  and  then  he  would  glance  about  him  on  the 
dock,  at  a  loss,  searching  for  something,  bewil- 
dered, yet  intent.  Notwithstanding,  he  obviously 
tried  to  assume  an  indifferent  air,  leaning  there 
against  the  freight-house. 

Now  this  was  strange.  Galton  was  accustomed 
to  gage  men  by  a  glance,  just  as  his  eye  ran  up  a 
column  of  figures  on  a  bill  of  lading.  But  he 
paused  here.  The  stranger  was  clothed  in  the 
cap,  and  dark,  loose-fitting  coat  and  trousers  that 
constitute,  almost  universally,  the  dress  uniform 
of  the  waterfront.  His  face  was  finely  molded; 
the  eyes  were  alert  and  the  chin  and  jaw  clean. 
But  he  did  not  look  like  any  wharf -rat  Galton  had 
ever  seen  on  the  Dale  docks.    He  did  not  look 


like  an  American;  he  did  not  look  foreign.  The 
boy's  shoes  showed  the  last  stages  of  dilapidation, 
and  they  were  thickly  encrusted  with  caked  mud 
and  dust.  His  eyes  wandered  here  and  there,  al- 
most desperately,  and  sought  the  harbor  road- 
stead, where  the  Arrowdale  was  sending  a  thick 
black  curl  of  smoke  into  the  wind. 

"Would  there  be  any  way  of  getting  aboard 
that 'un?" 

Galton  stared. 

"You  have  an  airplane  in  your  pocket,  I  sup- 
pose," he  snapped. 

There  was  a  pause.  Galton  waited  for  the  next 
surprise.    It  came. 

"I  be  one  of  'er  quartermasters." 

"What!    You 're  what?    Say  that  again !" 

The  boy  spoke  slowly,  patiently.  "There  was 
Doolin  an'  Arnold  an'  Beaman — I  be  the  fourth." 

"Why  ain't  you  aboard?" 

"My  shore  leave,  last  night.  The  chaps  said 
she  'd  be  another  day  loadin'.  We  took  turn 
about  on  shore  leave — I  was  last,  bein'  youngest." 

Galton's  brows  puckered.  He  scratched  his 
thinning  wisps  of  hair.  The  boy's  words  sounded 
true.    Yet — ah,  here  was  a  thought! 

"Where 's  your  papers?" 

At  once  the  stranger  showed  confusion.  His 
pretended  assurance  fled.  He  stumbled  over  an 
answer,  and  again  Galton  noted  that  restless, 
shifting  glance. 

"I— I  lost  'em." 

So!    Lost  his  papers. 

"Then  can  you  prove  this  tale  I  'm  hearing? 
Tell  me  what 's  the  ship  like." 

"It  was  me  first  trip.  I  ain't  knowin'  'er  very 
well." 

Things  were  clearing  up.  Yes,  this  case  was 
getting  pretty  plain. 

"Don't  you  know  her  skipper's  name?" 

The  boy  seemed  fairly  caught.  He  shifted  un- 
certainly from  one  foot  to  the  other.  His  hands 
went  twisting  about  in  the  pockets  of  his  coat. 

"We  called  'im  always  just  Cap'n — a  big  bloke 
like,  with  a  whoppin'  gray  beard.  But  I  can  tell 
you  this — her  steers  counterwise." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Galton,  "she  steers  counter- 
wise,  along  with  one  fourth  of  all  the  freighters 
afloat — more  than  that,  counting  the  lakers." 

The  boy  was  silent.    Then : 

"Of  a  Sunday  they  give  us  duff  with  raisins. 
There  be  a  life-belt  over  me  bunk.  A  rat  had 
chawed  off  one  corner,  and  the  strap  was  gone. 
Her  rolled  somethin'  fearfu'  in  an  easterly.  And 
— "  the  words  came  eagerly,  with  something  of 
the  old  assurance —  "an'  the  first  officer,  he  wears 
red  undershirts." 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  Galton,  "of  course.  I  see  just 
how  it  is." 
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In  the  chief  clerk's  ears  there  echoed  the  quiet, 
masterly  drawl  of  his  boss,  "You  fix  it,  Galton." 
That  was  all — but  it  was  enough.  He  was  quick 
at  figures,  was  Galton.  Quick  too,  he  told  him- 
self, at  men — quick  and  sure. 

The  little  man  became  suddenly  brisk. 

"Now  you  wait  right  here.  I  '11  go  up  to  the 
office  and  see  what  can  be  done.  You  stay  right 
where  you  are." 

Swiftly  Galton's  wiry  little  legs  carried  him  up 
the  dock.  Once  he  turned  and  looked  back.  The 
boy  had  turned  too,  and  was  gazing  furtively, 
eagerly,  after  him.  Oh,  the  thing  was  clear  as 
noonday.  This  was  the  scout  Dodd  had  men- 
tioned. He  was  down  here  spotting.  He  did  n't 
know  the  A  rrowdale  from  a  hole  in  the  wall.  Sea- 
men don't  lose  their  papers. 

Galton  hurried  on.    He  was  sure,  now. 

At  the  big  gate  a  man  was  standing.  He  had  a 
little  nickel  badge  pinned  to  his  vest,  half  hidden 
by  the  lapel  of  his  coat.  There  was  a  bulge  to 
the  right-hand  hip  pocket  of  his  trousers.  He  was 
reading  a  newspaper. 

Galton  stepped  up  to  this  man  and  spoke  a  few 
words  close  to  his  ear. 

CHAPTER  II 

THE  CASTAWAY 

Nothing  like  this  had  ever  happened  to  Hartley 
before.  Of  course,  he  had  found  new  experiences, 
disquieting  events,  on  the  ship.  It  was  amazingly 
different,  being  actually  afloat,  from  what  it  had 
seemed.  The  big  freighters  had  come  creeping  in 
to  Plymouth,  Dover,  Liverpool,  London,  and  they 
had  looked  enticing.  Clean  they  had  looked, 
smelling  marvelously  attractive,  of  salt  air  and 
hemp,  of  tar,  of  cylinder-oil.  Rick  Hartley  had 
watched  them  whenever  he  could  get  away  from 
home  and  reach  the  docks.  The  men  looked 
happy.  He  would  see  them  gathered  by  the  rail 
on  the  forepeak,  talking  contentedly,  excitedly: 
"There  's  Ella  now — ain't  she  growed!"  "Hi! 
the  Blue  Dragon 's  burnt  t'  the  ground." 

Rick  had  not  run  away  to  sea;  but  he  had  done 
the  next  thing  to  it.  Abram  Hartley,  his  father, 
had  been  master  of  the  fastest  packet  between 
Dover  and  Calais.  An  uncle  was  second  officer 
aboard  a  great  floating  palace,  the  Lavernia.  Oh, 
the  Hartleys,  just  like  the  Morgans  and  theGroats, 
had  but  one  calling.  They  lived  in  Plymouth; 
but  the  wide  blue  was  their  home.  If  a  Hartley 
went  into  the  city  and  sat  on  a  stool,  or  if  a  Hart- 
ley did  anything  but  hold  a  wheel  or  haul  a  line, 
the  good  folk  of  Plymouth  were  wont  to  shake 
their  heads.    It  was  bred  in  the  bone — inevitable. 

When  Rick  was  fifteen,  his  father  had  him 
aboard  the  Channel  Belle.    Now,  Dover  Straits  is 


a  good  place  in  which  to  learn  the  ways  of  steam 
and  sail.  There  is  a  chop,  as  every  one  knows; 
and  there  are  fickle  winds  and  a  treacherous 
current  to  be  reckoned  with.  In  less  than  a 
month  the  boy  could  hold  that  bucking  little  hulk 
on  a  single  degree  of  the  compass-card.  That  is 
not  child's  play,  with  steam  gear.  His  father 
took  a  marvelous  pride  in  him.  There  were  long 
afternoons  in  the  wheel-house  of  the  Belle,  and 
long  evenings  in  the  little  white  cottage  in  the 
High  Street.  Adventures  of  a  lifetime  were  told 
over  into  eager  ears;  and  other  matters,  too — 
knots  and  splices,  rules  of  the  road,  buoyage, 
lights,  the  thousand  and  one  odds  and  ends  of  the 
craft,  each  in  itself  an  insignificant  detail,  but  one 
upon  which  some  day  lives  may  hang. 

Then  the  war  had  come  like  a  thunderclap. 
Abram  Hartley  received  the  two  stripes  of  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Auxiliary  Reserve  and  the  com- 
mand of  a  drifter.  He  had  sailed  away  into  the 
North  Sea  with  a  crew  of  Groats  and  Morgans  and 
Pipers.  The  Admiralty  had  sent  no  word  to  the 
cottage  in  the  High  Street.  But  after  a  year, 
two  years,  every  one  knew  what  had  happened. 
Abram's  drifter  had  found  somewhere  a  funny 
black  ball  with  little  horns  sticking  out  all  over  it. 
And  when  the  vessel's  blunt  nose  touched  that 
black  thing,  a  demon  had  been  loosed.  The  sea 
had  roared,  the  sky  had  been  split  by  a  shaft  of 
withering  lightning;  and  every  bolt  and  splinter 
of  Drifter  No.  236  had  scattered  to  the  four  winds 
of  the  North  Sea — leaving  silence. 

Rick  had  heard  them  saying  all  this,  down  in 
the  village.  He  did  not  believe  it;  in  fact,  he 
told  Nutters  so,  very  hotly,  having  thus  a  fight  on 
his  hands.  But  after  Nutters  had  been  attended 
to,  Rick  ran  home — gasped  out  the  ridiculous 
story  to  his  mother.  And  at  her  grim  silence  a 
consuming  doubt  became  bleak  certainty.  The 
thought  was  devastating.  Abram  had  been  the 
boy's  life.  In  his  tiny  attic  room  Rick  stared  up 
into  the  blackness  for  many  a  long  night.  His 
whole  scheme  of  existence  had  been  shattered, 
swept  away  by  a  black  ball  with  loathsome  horns, 
a  sea  monster  merciless,  unreasoning,  dastardly. 
In  his  fitful  dreams  he  would  hear  again  his 
father's  voice: 

"Green  t'  green  an'  red  t'  red, 
Perfect  safety — go  ahead!" 

And  he  would  waken,  calling  to  him. 

But  the  sea  was  still  that  lovely,  greeny,  blue. 
The  docks  were  still  cool  when  you  peeked  through 
cracks  in  the  planking  and  saw  white  barnacles 
crusting  the  piles  and  brown  kelp  washing  with 
the  tide.  The  freighters  still  crept  in,  smelling  so 
jolly — still  went  bravely  out  again. 
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Rick  would  climb  the  hill  and  watch  them  steam 
out  of  sight.  He  would  lie  there  in  the  heather 
and  furze,  one  brown  hand  shading  his  eyes  to 
catch  a  final  sight  of  that  tiny  black  dot  under  the 
smudge  of  smoke,  away  off  on  the  horizon.  The 
war  was  over  now;  but 
occasionally  he  would  see 
a  lean  gray  destroyer 
shooting  white  foam  and 
belching  smoke,  or  a  flat, 
low  cruiser  steaming 
arrogantly.  Rick  had 
finished  with  the  village 
school.  There  was  noth- 
ing, apparently,  for  him 
to  do.  W  alking  slowly 
clown  the  hill  to  supper, 
he  wondered.  Scraps  of 
yarns  kept  running  in 
his  head:  "leave  the  red 
buoys  to  starboard  in- 
bound"— "one  long  blast 
for  full  astern" — "fear 
nothing  but  jog — " 

At  table  his  mother 
watched  him  closely, 
anxiously. 

Then  one  day  down  on 
the  dock  he  had  heard 
two  men  talking. 

"Myself,  I  don't  care 
a  mite,"  a  big  man  with 
an  iron-gray  fringe  of 
beard  on  his  cheeks  was 
saying;  "but  it  's  hard 
on  the  helmsmen,  having 
oniy  three.  Worrall  left 
me  clean— the  best  man 
I  've  seen  in  many  a 
year." 

"Will  you  wait  to  get 
another,  Cap'nBullard?" 

"No.  When  the  fitters 
get  done  with  those 
boilers  I  'm  going  to  sea. 
They  've  got  ten  thou- 
sand of  steel  and  lumber 
ready  and  waiting  on  the 
other  side  for  me  now." 

Rick  ran  all  the  way  home.  His  mother  saw 
the  flush  on  his  cheek,  the  light  in  his  blue  eye. 
She  knew — then  waited. 

"May  I— Mother?" 

The  woman  had  looked  long  at  her  only  child, 
long  and  hungril) — proudly,  too.  Then  she 
raised  her  head  and  smiled  at  Rick. 

"Yes,"  she  had  said. 

Now  the  boy  on  the  dock  two  thousand  miles 


from  home  stirred  restlessly.  These  were  not  the 
things  to  think  about.  There  was  a  present  des- 
perate emergency  that  dwarfed  those  other 
things  to  insignificance.  The  sense  of  it  returned 
to  his  consciousness  with  the  smart  of  a  handled 


NO  FOOLIN',  YOU.     COME  ALONG  QUIET  TO  THE  STATION'  "  (SEE  NEXT  PAGE) 


wound.  It  was  the  injustice  that  hurt  most. 
Five  days,  every  one  had  said — always  five  days 
at  the  least.  And  the  other  quartermasters  had 
taken  their  liberty  first  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Only  one  could  go  at  a  time;  for  three  must  be 
aboard  to  stand  gangway  watches.  This  was  the 
rule — his  father  had  told  him  this. 

Then  when  the  fourth  night  came,  Rick  had 
been  undecided.    There  was  nothing  to  take  him 
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ashore.  He  had  hardly  any  money:  the  crew,  he 
knew,  would  not  be  paid  off  until  the  ship  got 
home.  But  Doolin  had  said,  "Why  hain't  yuh 
in  yer  shore  clo's,  young  'un?"  And  the  others 
were  ready  to  sneer  if  he  stayed.  They  thought 
him  a  green  horn,  anyway. 

So  he  had  gone,  with  two  and  fourpence  and  his 
father's  luck-piece,  which  he  had  found  to  be  of  no 
use.  He  had  walked  in  the  night  until  his  legs 
ached;  through  dark  and  crooked  cobbled  streets 
first,  then  out  on  smooth  tar  roads,  where  he  saw 
the  sky  and  heard  night  sounds  in  the  trees;  and 
at  length  into  the  broad  country,  the  road  shining 
white  at  his  feet,  heavy  with  dust  and  sand.  He 
would  pass  a  little  house  occasionally,  nestled  in 
by  the  road,  with  a  great  barn  behind  it;  and  light 
would  be  streaming  from  the  window  across  the 
road.    Once  he  crept  up  and  looked  over  the  sill. 

A  man  was  reading.  Across  the  table  sat  a 
woman,  her  spectacles  well  down  on  her  nose, 
darning  stockings.  Her  hair  was  gray.  A  name- 
less longing  clutched  at  Rick's  throat;  he  turned 
back  to  the  road.  The  croak  of  a  frog  down  in 
the  marshes  made  him  jump.  The  night  was  very 
still.  Every  one  seemed  to  be  indoors — busy — 
content. 

Rick  had  plodded  back  along  the  way  he  had 
come  until  he  was  again  in  the  dirty  city,  down 
near  the  waterfront.  He  wanted  to  go  back 
aboard.  But  Doolin  would  be  at  the  gangway. 
He  could  not  pass  Doolin's  questions,  his  sneering 
tongue.  And  the  lights  of  a  Sailors'  Haven  shone 
just  across  the  street. 

They  had  taken,  grumblingly,  one  of  his  shill- 
ings in  exchange  for  half  a  bed.  But  Rick  found 
a  friend  in  the  room  they  led  him  to — a  real  friend, 
he  told  himself.  This  was  a  grimy  man  who 
moved  over  to  make  room  for  him  and  slapped 
him  on  the  back  and  talked  volubly  until  far  into 
the  night.  Rick  was  cheered.  He  dropped  to 
sleep,  at  last,  hearing  how  "We  painted  Valpa- 
raiso red,  by  Hokum!" 

Some  hidden  menace  obtruded  on  his  dreams 
and  woke  him.  Bolt  upright  he  sat  in  bed,  a 
vague  distrust  heavy  at  his  heart.  His  bunk- 
mate  had  disappeared.  It  was  early  morning: 
the  sun  streamed  through  a  murky  window  into 
his  eyes.    He  got  out  of  bed ;  picked  up  his  coat — 

Registration  papers,  pay  voucher,  identification 
list  and  number  were  gone!  One  hand  slid  into 
his  trousers.  The  lone  bob  and  fourpence,  and 
his  father's  luck-piece — gone! 

Then,  as  if  marking  the  inevitable  progress  of  a 
malignant  fate,  had  come  from  the  waterfront  the 
long,  low  growl  of  a  ship's  siren — dreadfully 
familiar.    The  Arrowdale  was  underway! 

He  had  run  every  step  from  his  bed  to  the  dock. 
And  there  she  had  lain  in  midstream — he  could 


recognize  Arnold  up  on  the  bridge,  at  the  wheel. 
Two  officious  little  tugs  were  pushing  her  farther 
away  every  minute. 

The  boy  stirred  again.  Rehearsing  did  not 
ease  matters.  He  was  on  the  rocks,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life — desperately  washed  down  on  a  lee 
shore.    But  wait!    Lee  shore — lee  shore — 

The  back  garden  in  the  High  Street.  An  old 
man,  his  white  beard  on  his  chest,  sat  among 
blossoming  phlox  and  foxglove,  talking  to  a  boy. 

"The  ways  of  the  sea  no  man  will  ever  fathom. 
'T 's  best  to  take  them  as  they  come.  A  sailor- 
man  is  always  on  the  watch;  'e  don't  let  things 
pester  him;  'e  don't  get  riled  at  a  ten-knot 
breeze.  But — mark  me,  son — but  when  'e  does 
get  druv  a-down  on  lee  shore,  as  every  deep-sea 
man  will  be  one  day — then  'e  don't  get  riled 
neither;  'e  don't  get  riled  nor  'e  don't  get  pest- 
ered; 'e  watches — and  'e  waits.  And  if  so  be 
'e  is  a  seaman,  'e  sails  her  out!" 

Rick's  head  went  up,  at  that.  The  Arrowdale 
had  disappeared.  It  was  impossible  that  the 
little  man  with  the  spectacles  and  black  penholder 
could  get  him  aboard  of  her.  He  was  very 
hungry;  last  night's  supper  had  been  a  hurried 
meal,  and  it  was  now  mid-morning.  He  would 
go,  first,  and  work  for  his  breakfast.  There  must 
be  work  somewhere.  He  was  strong  and  quick; 
he  knew  things.  Longshoremen  drew  two  bob  an 
hour.  Perhaps  he  could  clerk  a  bit ;  he  had  tallied 
some.  Someway,  somehow,  he  would  scrape 
enough  for  the  passage — or  the  Arrowdale  would 
be  back.    Then — home ! 

Rick  heard  a  step  behind  him.  This  would  be 
the  little  man  in  spectacles,  coming  to  tell  him 
there  was  no  hope.  He  would  smile  in  the  little 
man's  face.  Lee  shores  held  no  terrors  now.  He 
could  always  remember  that  back  garden — the 
smell  of  harebells  on  a  still  night.  Why,  here  was 
a  chance  to  prove  his  father's  words!    Here — 

A  heavy  hand  fell  on  the  boy's  shoulder.  A 
voice  rasped  in  his  ear:  "No  foolin',  you.  Come 
along  quiet  to  the  station." 

CHAPTER  III 

TWO  CONFERENCES 

A  blazing  June  morning,  but  the  city  offices  were 
cool.  They  occupied  the  second  floor  of  a  big 
corner  building,  high  enough  to  escape  the  radia- 
tion from  the  pavement,  sheltered  from  the  blis- 
tering heat  above,  yet  nicely  calculated  to  catch 
the  fresh  harbor  breeze  that  wafted  gently  up  the 
street. 

As  you  reached  the  top  of  the  stairs,  two  doors, 
one  straight  ahead,  the  other  to  your  right,  con- 
fronted you.  The  first  was  the  general  entrance; 
it  gave  into  the  busy  outer  offices,  the  switch- 
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board  and  wire  rooms,  the  files.  The  other,  that 
door  on  your  right,  opened  directly  into  a  large 
board-room,  a  conference  room;  and  this  room 
connected  at  its  farther  end  with  the  manager's 
private  office.  That  right-hand  door  was  marked 
"Private." 

No  gilt  lettering  proclaimed  the  location  of 
these  business  quarters.    But  on  every  window, 


on  them  hung  colored  engravings  of  steamships — 
always  sailing  perfectly  calm  reaches  of  bright 
blue  sea,  always  flying  rainbows  of  variegated 
bunting.  The  floor  was  thickly  carpeted  in  strips 
of  a  brilliant  green,  whose  nap  felt  like  velvet 
underfoot  and  hushed  the  stormiest  tread.  In  its 
very  center  stood  the  desk,  a  massive  piece  of 
mahogany,  on  whose  plate-glass  top  rested  a  tele- 


'  AS  THE  MAN  BROKE  INTO  SWIFT  ANGER,  MR.  BOLLES  RAISED  A  THIN  BROWN  HAND"  (SEE  NEXT  PAGE) 


from  the  switchboard  to  the  local  manager's  room, 
house-flags  and  line-titles  in  gay  blue,  green, 
snowy  white,  and  golden  yellow,  announced  the 
allied  and  associated  companies  which  the  Dale 
system  controlled  or  operated.  These  emblems 
were  painted  skilfully  on  the  plate-glass ;  they  lent 
an  air  of  festivity,  of  gala  decoration,  to  a  place 
whose  general  atmosphere  was  exactly  the  op- 
posite. There  were  thirty-two  windows,  and 
each  bore  a  different  design.  Mr.  Bolles  con- 
sidered this  display  the  best,  indeed  the  only 
permissible,  form  of  advertising.  However  that 
may  be,  it  is  true  that  Dale's  needed  no  other. 

The  local  manager,  this  Bolles,  sat  at  his  desk 
in  the  inner  corner  room.  The  office  was  large 
and  airy,  but  it  held  the  companionable  intimacy 
of  a  ship's  cabin.    The  walls  were  tinted  gray,  and 


phone,  an  inkstand,  and  a  letter-basket.  But 
underneath  this  glass  a  Mercator  chart  showed 
red-lined  pilot-routes  on  all  the  seven  seas. 

A  clerk  opened  the  door. 

"That  man  is  here." 

"What  man?" 

"That  man — from  the  Glendale.  You  wanted 
to  see  him?" 

"Oh — that  one.    Yes.    Tell  him  to  come  in." 

Mr.  Bolles  continued  reading  a  letter  which  he 
had  been  holding  in  his  hand.  As  he  sat  there, — ■ 
a  long  man  with  thin  hands  and  piercing  eyes, — 
you  would  have  remarked  his  nose.  It  was  very 
straight  and  sharp.  Heavy  beetle-brows  met 
above  it;  thin  lips  closed  beneath  it.  But  the 
nose  was  the  remarkable  thing.  Not  that  it  was 
in  any  way  a  prying  nose,  but  searching,  eager, 
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-intent  on  the  ferreting  out  and  pinning  down  of 
eternally  elusive  truth. 

Mr.  Bolles  never  spoke  above  the  ordinary  tone 
of  conversation.  When  he  did  speak,  clerks 
jumped  and  rattled  papers,  and  directors  bent 
close  to  listen. 

The  door  opened  again.  There  entered  a  wal- 
rus of  a  man.  His  feet  were  like  those  of  a  negro 
comedian,  except  that  they  suggested  nothing 
comic.  Baggy  trousers  led  the  eye  an  amazing 
distance  to  a  rotundity  of  dirty  blue  sweater. 
Higher  still  lay  folds  of  flesh  and  sloping  shoulders, 
from  which  depended  gorilla  arms,  ending  in  great 
shapeless  things  one  must  Call  hands.  But  on 
the  shoulders,  above  virtually  no  neck  at  all,  hung 
down  two  enormous  mustaches — there  was  the 
walrus  look.  They  were  stained  a  light  brown, 
and  they  jutted  from  his  face  and  swept  down  over 
his  chest.  But  they  failed  to  hold  the  attention 
from  his  eyes.  These  were  very  small — pale 
gray-blue,  set  close  together,  and  constantly 
wavering  over  a  button  nose,  as  if  in  quest  of  food. 

There  was  something  comic  about  this  walrus 
man,  but  only  if  you  saw  him  at  a  safe  range.  In 
a  cage  he  would  have  been  funny.  But  he  was 
not  in  a  cage. 

He  fumbled  with  a  greasy  cap,  while  his  eyes 
ranged  the  room  swiftly  and  covertly.  The 
manager  looked  up  from  his  letter;  laid  it  in  a 
drawer.  His  nose  aimed  straight  at  the  man. 
His  voice  was  low. 

"You  are — have  been — third  officer  aboard  the 
Glendale?" 

A  muttered  assent  escaped  the  jutting  mus- 
taches. 

"I  directed  you  to  come  ashore  with  your  dun- 
nage because — I  cannot  employ  you  any  longer." 

As  the  man  broke  into  swift  anger,  Mr. 
Bolles  raised  a  thin  brown  hand.  His  voice  was 
still  low. 

"No,  no,  that 's  no  good.  Your  ship  is  stand- 
ing down  the  harbor  at  this  minute.  I  cannot 
afford  to  hire  thieves.  I  have  it  on  good  author- 
ity— the  best  authority — that  this  last  manifest 
was  short.  It  was  short  by  about  ten  cases  of 
spices.  I  know,  too,  that  you  were  down  in  No.  5 
hold  last  Tuesday  night,  late.  I  have  not  enough 
direct  evidence  to  turn  you  over  to  the  police. 
Yet  I  know — you  see?" 

The  man  made  no  reply.  A  dark  red  flush  was 
mottling  his  face. 

"They  will  fix  your  papers  in  the  outer  office.  I 
cannot  give  you  any  recommendation.  That  's 
all." 

The  man  turned  silently.  At  the  door  he  ran 
into  a  clerk  who  was  entering  in  a  hurry.  The 
walrus  man  stopped  with  a  sort  of  snarl. 


"The  gentlemen  from  the  banks — may  they 
come  in?" 

As  the  walrus  man  passed  through  the  door  he 
heard  the  manager's  voice  behind  him: 

"Yes — wait!  Ask  them  to  step  into  the  board- 
room.   I  will  see  them  there." 

The  walrus  man  passed  through  into  the  outer 
office.  There  he  was  detained  while  his  papers 
were  adjusted  and  his  pay  account  closed.  They 
let  him  go,  finally,  and  he  lumbered  out. 

In  the  white  stone  corridor  he  stopped.  On  his 
left  there  stood  the  closed  door  marked-  "Private." 
From  behind  it  came  the  hum  of  earnest  talk. 

The  great  bulk  of  this  man  became  taut.  He 
crouched  like  a  cat  and  laid  an  ear  close  to  the 
door-knob.    The  hum  of  talk  grew  a  little  louder. 

Five  minutes  later  there  came  a  step  on  the 
stair.  At  the  same  time  was  heard  behind  the 
door  marked  "Private"  a  scraping  of  chairs  and 
the  louder  final  civilities  of  a  meeting.  The  wal- 
rus man  stood  erect.  He  put  on  his  cap  and 
shuffled  quickly  down  the  stairs,  brushing  past  a 
scrub-woman  who  stared  at  him  curiously. 

There  was  an  odd  light  in  the  man's  little  pig- 
like eyes  as  he  left  the  building.  He  walked  now 
very  swiftly  through  the  crowd,  very  intent,  yet 
unobtrusively  so.  Due  east  he  headed,  until  the 
tall  office  buildings  shrank  to  riggers'  lofts,  junk 
sheds,  tiny  shops  crammed  with  gear.  Through 
crooked,  cobbled  streets  he  passed,  his  baggy 
trousers  flapping,  his  long  feet  shuffling  along 
with  astonishing  agility — until  he  came  suddenly 
upon  the  docks. 

The  wooden  pier  down  which  the  man  now 
walked  was  small  and  very  old.  In  the  slip  on 
either  side  lay  schooners — beautiful  boats,  black 
mostly,  their  raked  spars  glistening  with  new 
varnish,  their  scrubbed  decks  wet,  but  roughly 
clean  and  precise.  These  little  ships  were  moored 
abreast  in  platoons.  But  near  the  end  of  the  dock 
lay  one  a  little  apart  from  the  rest.  No  canvas 
was  bent  on  her  booms ;  there  was  no  cordage  on 
her  deck,  nor  any  running-gear  aloft.  She  was  a 
trim  boat,  but  had  the  unmistakable  appearance 
of  abandonment. 

The  walrus  man  stepped  over  the  cap-log  to  the 
deck  of  this  disused  schooner.  He  passed  quickly 
down  the  after  companion,  as  one  upon  familiar 
ground.  At  the  foot  of  the  steps,  a  door  on 
either  side  led  into  musty  state-rooms;  but  the 
man  went  straight  ahead  into  the  main  cabin. 

In  this  room  a  figure  was  hunched  over  the 
center- table.  The  walrus  man  sat  down  opposite 
and  began  to  talk  quite  rapidly. 

Four  hours  later  those  two  were  still  busy.  A 
pile  of  yellow-backed  bills  lay  between  them  on 
the  table. 


(To  be  continued) 


,  ft  A  SPELL  To  KEEP  THE.. GARDEN 


BY 

He-Len  GoaLe  Crew 

Listen  to  me,  garden, 
Lovely  in  the  sunshine ! 
Some  one  at  the  house  door 

Is  calling  me  home. 
Now  wait  until  I  come  again 
And  you  and  I  can  play  again ! 
Listen  to  me,  garden — 
Stay  here  until  I  come! 

Over  all  the  bluebells, 
The  poppies  and  the  hollyhocks, 
I  wave  a  hand,  I  bow  three  times, 

And  strange  words  tell. 
Now  all  the  time  I  am  away, 
Until  I  come  again  to  play, 
You  '11  have  to  stay  and  wait  for  me 
To  break  the  magic  spell ! 

Garden,  garden, 
In  the  misty  moonshine, 
In  the  tender  starlight 
Of  gracious  memory, 
Across  the  years  I  come  again, 
And  you  and  I  can  play  again, 
And  oh,  I  bless  the  little  spell 
That  kept  you  here  for  me! 


SMALL  BUT  GAME 


By  MARIE  DANCY 


"What  are  all  them  things  you  got  tacked  on 
you?"  asked  Tom,  as  he  inspected  several  dollar- 
sized  holes  in  the  smaller  lad's  skin-tight  bathing 
suit. 

"Oh,  them 's  ust  my  medals!"  replied  Bobby, 
blandly. 

Bobby  was  small  for  his  age,  red-haired,  blue- 
eyed,  and  his  chief  claim  to  beauty  lay  in  the  vast 
amount  of  freckles  on  his  small  face. 

"Say,  Tom,"  he  asked  after  a  pause,  "are  you 
goin'  in  the  race?" 

"Surest  thing  you  know!  Would  n't  miss  that 
hundred-yard  dash  for  nothin'.  There  're  gonna 
be  swell  prizes,  too!  Pity  you  ain't  bigger,"  he 
added,  viewing  the  small  boy  contemptuously. 

"That  's  all  right  about  my  bein'  bigger! 
You  're  not  the  only  one  who  is  goin'  to  be  in  that 
race."  And  with  this  parting  shot,  Bobby  stalked 
off  to  more  congenial  company. 

The  regatta  was  at  its  height.   Launches,  skiffs 
and  canoes  lined  the  little  river,  or  creek,  as  it  was 
called,  which,  with  its  width  of  about  fifty  yards 
and  its  depth  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet,  offered 
advantages  for  all  kinds  of  sport,  from  small 
motor-boat  racing  down  to  high-diving  contests. 
On  one  of  the  longest  wharves  was  the  judges' 
stand,  where,  also,  the  prizes  were  to  be  awarded 
to  the  winners  of  races.   A  band,  stationed  near, 
tromboned  forth  inspiring  melodies.   Hundreds  of 
gaily  dressed  women  and  children  and  white- 
suited  men  lined  the  wharves  and  the  decks  of  the 
boats.   Boys  and  girls  in  plain  and  fancy  bathing- 
suits  were  to  be  seen  everywhere  along  the  shore, 
on  the  narrow  beach,  and  in  canoes  on  the  water. 
Tables,  protected  from  the  sun  by  awnings,  offered 
cooling  drinks,  ice-cream,  and  sandwiches.  The 
air  was  filled  with  the  sound  of  merry  voices  and 
gay  laughter. 

_  Suddenly  there  came  a  bugle-call.  This  was  the 
signal  that  another  race  was  about  to  begin.  The 
people,  old  and  young,  were  crowding  down  to  the 
water's  edge  to  obtain  the  best  view  possible. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen!"  roared  one  of  the 
judges,  through  a  huge  megaphone;  "we  will  now 
have  the  hundred-yard  dash,  a  swimming  race 
participated  in  by  boys  only,  from  the  ages  of 
twelve  to  sixteen.  The  girls  will  have  to  do  the 
admiring  this  time!  Has  everybody  got  a  good 
place?  The  hundred-yard  dash!  The  swimmers 
will  dive  from  this  wharf  and  swim  across  the 
creek  to  that  stake  with  the  flag;  they  will  round 
that  and  swim  back  here.  Let 's  have  the  music! 
On  with  the  band!" 


Then  came  cheering  and  clapping,  and  the  band 
burst  forth  into  a  violent  melody. 

The  boys  who  were  entered  in  the  event  lined 
themselves  along  the  wharf  near  the  judges'  stand, 
under  the  direction  of  two  markers  whose  duty  it 
was  to  see  that  everything  should  be  fair  during 
the  race,  as  well  as  at  the  start  and  the  finish. 
There  were  twelve  boys  in  all,  straight,  slim,  and 
keenly  alert  for  the  signal  to  start.  The  band 
stopped  playing.   Every  one  waited  tensely. 

"Bowerman!"  roared  one  of  the  judges,  to  the 
nearest  marker. 

The  man  addressed  swung  around,  none  too 
well  pleased  at  the  interruption. 

"Eh'  .  Bowerman."  continued  Judge  Davis, 
"what  is  that  'pewee'  doing  there  on  the  other 
end?" 

Bowerman's  expression  changed  from  impa- 
tience to  a  broad  grin. 

"Sh-h,  Judge!"  he  stage-whispered.  "That  's 
little  Bobby  Evans.  He  's  small,  but  within  the 
age  limit.  He  is  twelve  and  can  swim  pretty  well 
too.  Been  raised  in  the  water,  here.  Of  course  he 
has  n't  a  chance  with  the  others,  but  it  would 
break  his  heart  to  have  to  get  out.  He  is  a  good 
little  sport,  eh,  Judge?" 

Bobby  was  a  good  little  sport  for  sure.  A  head 
and  a  half  shorter  than  any  of  the  other  boys,  he 
was  standing  there,  chin  set,  arms  at  his  side, 
freckles  and  "medals"  very  much  in  evidence. 

Judge  Davis  turned  to  the  others  on  the  stand. 
There  was  a  moment's  consultation.  Then,  again, 
came  the  voice  through  the  megaphone: 

"Get  ready!"  a  thrill  went  through  the  bodies 
of  the  twelve  boys. 

"Set!"  a  quiver  of  excitement  passed  over  the 
watching,  waiting  crowd. 
"Go!" 

The  boys  went  over  the  pier  simultaneously. 
Bobby  came  up  from  his  shallow  dive  with  a 
swish  of  his  short  hair  and  fell  at  once  into  his 
long-distance  stroke,  rapid  but  easy.  Not  once 
did  he  waste  time  glancing  behind  him  to  see  the 
others;  his  mind  and  whole  aim  were  centered 
upon  the  stake  with  the  flag,  around  which  he  had 
to  go  before  doubling  back.  Out  from  the  water, 
first  one  arm  flashed  and  then  the  other;  water 
poured  from  his  mouth,  as  he  brought  his  little 
red  head  up  at  regular  intervals  for  air.  His 
sturdy,  sun-tanned  legs  scissor-kicked  to  perfec- 
tion. As  he  neared  the  other  side,  he  changed  his 
stroke  abruptly,  keeping  his  head  above  water. 
Now  was  the  time  to  see  his  position  and  to  avoid 
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any  contact  with  the  others  as  he  rounded  the 
stake.  There  were  two  ahead  of  him.  Bobby  in- 
creased his  speed  slightly.  He  caught  his  breath 
as  he  saw  that  Tom  was  the  first  to  double  back. 
The  other  boy  ahead  of  him  also  went  around,  and 
then  came  Bobby.  Once 
on  the  home-stretch,  he 
felt  easier.  Tom  and 
the  other  boys  were  some 
little  distance  ahead, 
swimming  hard.  Bobby 
estimated  his  distance, 
took  a  good  deep  breath, 
ducked  his  head  down, 
started  his  little  legs  and 
arms  with  renewed  vigor, 
and  shot  his  slim  body 
skimming  off  in  his  fa- 
vorite Australian  crawl. 

Judge  Davis  gave  Bow- 
erman  an  excited  thump 
on  the  back. 

"Oh  boy!  Look  at  the 
pewee,  will  you?" 

Bower  man,  who  had  a 
secret  liking  for  the  lit- 
tle fellow,  grinned  with 
great  glee. 

"He  's  second,  now!" 
he  cried. 

"Second  nothing!"  the 
judge  shouted  excitedly. 
"He  's  neck  and  neck 
with  the  big  one!" 

The  crowd  was  breath- 
less. All  eyes  were  riv- 
eted on  little  Bobby. 

Bowerman  was  wait- 
ing in  readiness  as  Tom 
and  Bobby  approached. 
He  had  at  first  feared  a 
tie.  But  Bobby,  who  had 
been  steadily,  gaining, 
was  shooting  through  the 
water  like  a  little  arrow, 
an  arrow  which  went 
straight  to  its  goal  with- 
out a  swerve. 

The  crowd  went  wild. 
Shouts,    hurrahs,  clap- 


are  going  to  get  the  first  prize  and  it 's  a  brand- 
new,  wool  bathing-suit — a  beauty,  too.  But  it 
was  n't  made  to  fit  you!  However,  we  can  fix  that 
all  right,  and  a  new  suit  won't  be  a  bad  thing  for 
you,  eh?   But  what  was  that  last  stroke  you  used 


"JUDGE  DAVIS  WAS  SHAKING  BOBBY'S  LITTLE  WET  HAND" 


ping,  and  horns  came  deafeningly  from  all  sides. 

Judge  Davis  had  descended  from  the  stand  and 
was  shaking  Bobby's  little  wet  hand.  Bowerman 
gave  him  a  slap  on  the  back  with  enough  force  to 
knock  him  down.  Even  Tom  took  his  defeat  in 
the  right  spirit  and  stood  looking  on  with  a  grin. 

"Well,  well!"  Davis  was  smiling  into  Bobby's 
flushed  face.    "You  are  some  little  sport!  You 


which  sent  you  so  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  boys?" 

"That  's  the  Australian  crawl,  sir,"  proudly 
answered  Bobby. 

"Maybe  you  are  right,  son.  I  don't  know. 
You  looked  more  like  a  minnow  crawling,  seems 
to  me,  but  I  don't  know.  Anyway,  you  are  going 
to  be  a  big  man  some  day.  I  can  see  that!"  and 
Judge  Davis  turned  away  to  attend  to  the  prizes. 


S  anybody  knows,  who  has  slept 
with  a  mosquito  in  the  room, 
it  is  not  always  the  largest 
bodies  that  can  make  the  most 
disturbance.  Consequently, 
when  I  tell  you  that  the  trail 
into  Wilderness  House  ran 
down,  for  a  moment,  by  the  Haunted  Swamp, 
and  that  it  was  the  most  interestingly  terrifying 
place  in  all  the  wide  wonderland  of  Wildyrie,  you 
must  not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  its  dark 
recesses  hid  three-headed  hobgoblins  or  that  the 
deep,  still  waters  were  the  home-lairs  of  fire- 
eating  ghosts.  There  were  creatures  in  the 
Haunted  Swamp  far  worse  than  these.  For  a 
ghost,  you  know,  can  be  mortified  and  even  put 
to  flight  by  your  refusing  to  believe  in  it,  and  a 
three-headed  hobgoblin,  naturally,  can  bite  only 
one  third  as  hard  as  the  one-mouthed  gnat  and 
is  not  nearly  so  distressing  as  the  No-See-Ums, 
whose  jaws  resemble  an  alligator's — when  highly 
magnified. 

Such  creatures  as  these,  and  worse,  infected  the 
beautiful  swamp  from  the  first  of  June  until  the 
middle  of  July.  Essex  Lad  and  I  had  learned  from 
Prunier  how  to  guard  ourselves  from  their  hungry 
tricks  and,  indeed,  knew  better  than  to  approach 
their  boundaries  at  dusk  or  at  dawn,  when  they 
forage  forth  to  gratify  their  thirst  for  warm  blood. 

But  the  day  that  we  had  gone  in  for  Mr.  Gor- 
don, had  fought  the  fire,  and  had  had  lunch  on 
his  private  car  was  so  full  of  incident  that  we  had 
forgotten  the  horrors  of  the  Haunted  Swamp.  We 
failed  to  remember  we  should  pass  at  just  the 
hour  when  the  four  tribes  of  mischievous  fairies 
(or  unfairies  as  E.  L.  called  them,  because  they 


bit  him  behind  his  back)  were  getting  ready  to 
take  their  pleasure  on  any  humans  who  might  be 
near.  We  forgot,  too,  that  Mr.  Gordon,  plump 
and  succulent  millionaire  that  he  was,  knew 
nothing  of  the  perils  into  which  he  was  to  rim. 
The  only  thing  we  thought  of  was  the  seven  miles 
between  his  car,  Capital,  and  Wilderness  House 
and  whether  he  could  walk  it. 

"I  am  a  little  fatigued,"  he  said,  "and  would 
prefer  a  taxi  if  there  is  one  in  this  village  of  yours." 

I  told  him  that  the  villagers  had  never  heard  of 
a  taxi;  and  furthermore,  that  the  only  approach 
to  our  home  was  a  winding  climb  on  a  very  indif- 
ferent highway,  about  six  inches  wide,  which  we 
called  a  trail. 

"I  'm  going  to  see  Wilderness  House,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "if  it  costs  me  a  leg!  Harrison,  take  these 
wires,  will  you?" 

Harrison  was  his  confidential  secretary,  who 
came  darting  out  of  a  little  room  of  the  private 
car,  which  we  had  not  noticed,  very  like  a  cuckoo- 
bird  striking  "one"  in  a"  Swiss  clock.  He  quickly 
took  these  messages: 

Mr.  Hamilton  Hamiltons. 

Treasurer,  Amalgamated  Money-making  Concern, 
New  York  City. 

Defer  action  on  new  $10,000,000  issue  for  two  days. 
Am  going  fishing. 

Gordon. 

Mr.  Augustus  Guss, 

Secretary,  Universal  Upheaval  and  Reclamation 
Miscellanies  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Notify  directors  postponement  annual  meeting.  Am 
unavoidably  entertained  in  North  Woods. 

Gordon. 

"There,"  sighed  the  financier,  "that  is  all  for 
to-day.     I  will  be  back  in  time  to  take  up  to- 
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morrow's  business  to-morrow.  Which  is  better," 
he  added  to  me,  "than  doing  to-day  what,  on  sec- 
ond thought,  need  never  be  done  at  all.  Where 
do  we  get  the  horse?" 

"The  horse!"  I  repeated,  amused.  "There  are 
no  saddle-horses  here.  To  be  sure,  some  of  the 
farmers  have  nags,  but  you  could  n't  use  them." 

"In  my  young  lexicon,  my  dear  Mr.  Lucky, 
there  is  no  such  word  as  stalled." 

"And  in  ours,  there 's  no  such  word  as  livery- 
stable,"  I  said.  "What  quadrupeds  exist  here  are 
now  in  use  for  the  spring  plowing." 

"Come!"  exclaimed  the  president  of  twenty 
corporations,  jumping  up.  "We  have  talked 
long  enough.  It  is  time  to  act.  I  shall  go  to 
Wilderness  House.  I  shall  ride,  and  that  on  a 
horse." 

Essex  Lad  and  I  followed  the  energetic  soul 
from  his  shiny  mahogany  shell,  our  packs  upon 
our  backs,  exchanging  amused  glances,  for  we 


knew  from  past  experience  how  hard  it  was  to 
secure  what  one  wanted  where  it  had  never  be- 
fore existed. 

"There  's  one  now,"  said  Gordon,  and  we  fol- 
lowed his  well  padded  figure  across  a  half-plowed 
field  where  a  melancholy  steed  was  surveying  its 
recent  efforts,  the  owner  leaning  across  the  plow- 
handles  in  private  enjoyment  of  the  same. 

"Good  afternoon,  my  man,"  said  Mr.  Gordon, 
briskly;  "I  wish  to  hire  a  saddle-horse.  Do  you 
know  where  I  can  find  one?" 

"Naw,"  said  the  plowman. 

"Do  you  mean  there  is  none?" 

"Yep." 

"What  will  you  take  for  yours?" 
"Git  up,"  said  the  plowman  to  his  horse. 
"Whoa!"  said  the  financier  and  the  civil  ani- 
mal obeyed  the  louder  voice.  "Let  us  be  clear 
from  the  start.  It  is  getting  late.  I  need  a  horse. 
You  have  a  horse.  I  have  money.  What  is  he 
worth  to  you  for  a  day." 

"The  'taters  must  be  got  in,"  replied  the  owner. 
Mr.  Gordon  flushed.    It  was  disconcerting  to 
be  able  to  run  twenty  corporations  by  telegraph 
and  then  be  balked  in  person  by  a  mere  plowman 
and  a  horse. 

"What  '11  the  whole  crop  be  worth?"  he  asked. 
"Aw,  nothin'  much,  I  reckon,  bein  's  it  's  so 
late." 

"Well,  what  '11  it  be  worth?" 
"Can't  say.   About  fifty  dollars,  I  misjudge." 
"I  '11  give  you  fifty  dollars  for  the  horse  for  the 
day,"  said  the  millionaire. 

Both  E.  L.  and  I  gasped  a  little,  but  the  plow- 
man was  not  disturbed. 

"I 've  heerd  a  better  horse  yarn  nor  that,"  said 
he,  gathering  up  the  reins. 

hand  on  the  reins,  Mr.  Gordon  was 
yellow  bank-notes  in  their  glistening 
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newness,  and  extended  a  sheaf  of  them  to  the 
farmer,  whose  brow  imitated  the  furrows  of  his 
field.  Then  slowly  he  stretched  out  a  hand  and 
picked  one  ten-dollar  note  from  the  sheaf,  saying, 
"I  reckon  that  's  what  he  's  worth  as  a  saddle- 
horse— by  the  year."  It  took  ten  minutes  more 
of  our  precious  time  to  induce  him  to  accept  the 
rest  of  the  money,  and  even  then  he  threatened 
to  send  on  the  potatoes  "when  they  was  growed," 
now  that  they  had  been  paid  for. 

"That 's  honesty  for  you,"  said  Gordon,  when, 
after  only  slight  damage  to  his  trousers,  he  had 
got  through  an  opening  in  a  fence  of  barbed  wire 
and  had  rejoined  us  with  the  horse;  "and  he  was 
honest  about  the  beast,  too.  He  said  he  was 
well-mannered." 

"Well-mannered?  What  do  you  mean?" 
asked  E.  L. 

"He  said  he  'd  stop,  regular,  to  save  me  the 
trouble  o'  saying  whoa!"  and  Mr.  Gordon,  now 
mounted  on  the  back  of  the  plodding  beast, 
laughed  at  the  success  of  his  bargaining.  "What 
shall  we  call  him?" 

^'Taxi/'  suggested  E.  L.,  "because  he 's  tired." 
"Taxi,"  I  echoed,  "so  that  we  '11  have  one  for 
you  next  time." 

"There  can't  be  a  next  time,"  laughed  the  high- 
perched  financier,  "because  there  '11  never  be  an 
end  to  this  at  thi?  rate." 

It  did  n't  seem  ?s  if  there  would,  for  the  solemn 
horse  pursued  his  careful  way  along  the  trail, 
exercising  his  judgment  at  the  expense  of  velocity.' 
But  we  did  n't  care,  for  at  last  we  were  in  the  en- 
chanted forest  of  Wildyrie.    We  laughed  and 
joked  some  more,  and  got  acquainted  as  only 
those  who  undergo  the  forest  spell  can  do;  and 
E.  L.,  finding  that  our  guest  was  totally  ignorant 
of  the  woods,  began  to  tease  him  about  the  dan- 
gerous beasts  of  the  vicinity,  although  there  was 
nothing  larger  than  a  bear  near  by,  and  nothing 
more  dangerous  than  a  mouse.   For  even  in  Wild- 
yrie, where  wildcats,  beaver,  bear  and  deer,  and 
foxes,  ermine,  and  otter,  and  mink  and  bats,  and 
many  another  creature  haunt  the  shadowy  places, 
not  one  of  these  can  even  be  glimpsed  by  the 
careless  woods-goer— let  alone,  teased  into  attack. 
Not  one  of  these  is  of  the  slightest  menace  to 
E.  L.,  or  Prunier,  or  me,  even  if  alone  in  the  most 
solitary  places.    Indeed,  Wildyrie  is  the  safest 
sanctuary  in  the  world— if  one  but  keep  away 
from  the  Haunted  Swamp. 

But  when  Mr.  Gordon  said  he  supposed  that 
we  were  worried  a  good  deal  by  the  bears  E.  L. 
was  quick  to  elaborate  on  the  suggestion,  though 
he  had  never  in  his  life  seen  a  bear  out  of  cap- 
tivity. 

"I  should  say!  Why  there  are  armies  of  them, 
sir.    If  Taxi  did  n't  grunt  so,  you  'd  hear  them 
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woofing  around  now.  Take  a  blueberry-patch 
like  that  one  there,  and  in  the  season  you  can't 
get  near  it  for  the  bears.  If  you  want  berries, 
you  've  got  to  take  your  place  in  line,  and — " 

"I  guess  the  line  's  forming,"  said  Gordon. 
"There  are  three  bears  now." 

"Where?"  The  question  jumped  from  E.  L. 
and  me  in  unison. 

"There — down  the  trail." 

And  sure  enough,  while  Taxi  obligingly  halted, 
we  stared  and  stared,  while  an  old  mamma  black 
bear  shunted  two  ungainly  cubs  out  of  the  trail 
down  which  they  had  been  strolling.  It  was  all 
oyer  in  a  moment,  and  not  even  the  waving  of  the 
high  bushes  told  us  where  this  family  of  old 
residents  was  moving  to.  E.  L.  and  I,  realizing 
the  rarity  of  the  sight,  were  still  speechless,  when 
we  caught  the  financier  staring  at  us  as  hard  as 
we  had  stared  at  the  spectacle,  and  then  he  began 
to  chuckle. 

"If  it  's  such  a  common  sight,  what  are  you 
looking  like  that  for?" 

"Common!"  I  exclaimed.     "Do  you  realize, 
man,  that  you 've  been  luckier  than  most?" 
"How  so?"  he  asked  coolly. 
"You  've  seen  something  that  even  the  best 
guides  can  live  in  a  bear-ridden  district  for  years 
without  seeing.    You  deserve  a  night  in  the 
Haunted  Swamp  if  you  are  n't  excited."  A  night 
in  the  Haunted  Swamp  was  the  common  expres- 
sion at  Wilderness  House  for  the  most  extreme 
punishment,  and  had  been  uttered  unconsciously 
by  me.   But  the  words  recalled  our  nearness  to  it, 
and  to  twilight  as  well,  and  I  shuddered  at  what 
was  to  befall  our  guest  if  Taxi  could  be  made  to 
go  no  faster. 

it  "The  Haunted  Swamp!"  repeated  Gordon; 
'another  one  of  your  fictions,  I  suppose?  Tell  me 
that  story,  E.  L."    He  was  getting  fond  of  the 
boy,  for  all  his  fooling. 

"You  'Wfeel,"  said  E.  L.,  mysteriously. 
"Oh!  It  's  real  enough,"  said  I,  "and  really 
haunted.    Can't  you  make  Taxi  crawl  a  little 
faster?" 

Mr.  Gordon  began  a  series  of  percussions  on  the 
lazy  flanks  of  his  mount,  with  the  result  that  the 
well-mannered  animal  stopped  and  looked  around, 
as  if  he  wished  to  have  interpreted  more  clearly 
the  desires  of  his  patron ;  at  the  same  moment,  one 
of  the  goblin  scouts,  flying  early  from  the  swamp, 
began  to  sample  the  millionaire's  leg  in  order  to 
make  a  report  to  the  awaking  legion  of  the  qual- 
ity of  fare  which  was  arriving.  It  was  very  beau- 
tiful in  the  twilit  aisles  of  the  windless  wood. 

"What  is  this  place,  a  bug  nursery?"  exclaimed 
the  business-man,  beginning  to  dab  at  his  brow 
and  rub  his  leg,  alternately. 

"We  are  nearing  the  portals  of  the  perilous 
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place,"  I  said.  "In  all  the  vast  geography  of 
Wildyrie,  the  half-mile  we  are  about  to  traverse 
is  the  only  one  of  danger  for  man.  Let  me  tell 
you  about  it,  scientifically.  It  will  be  more 
interesting  to  you." 

"Go  on,"  he  said  to  me  and  to  Taxi,  at  the  same 
time. 

"You  must  know,"  I  began,  "that  for  eleven 
months  of  the  year,  nature  runs  on  more  or  less 
sedately.  But  come  spring,  and  there  is  carnival 
everywhere.  Now,  spring  with  us  in  the  North 
Woods  is  a  very  short  season,  and  so,  to  get  our 
share  of  fun  out  of  it,  the  carnival  must  be  fast  and 
furious.  The  birds  hold  two  concerts  a  day,  some 
of  the  flowers  don't  close  their  eyes  all  night  long, 
the  solemn  firs  put  on  decorations  of  new  green, 
and  all  is  gaiety  and  celebration.  Even  the  mis- 
chievous sprites  are  given  liberty  to  play  their 
tricks.  They  are  not  really  evil,  you  know,  but 
excessively  annoying.  Fortunately,  their  home  in 
Wildyrie  is  confined  to  the  Haunted  Swamp,  al- 
though bands  do  go  straying  forth  on  muggy  days. 
And  fortunately,  also,  there  are  but  four  families, 
or  tribes,  of  these  goblins." 

"So  called  because  they  gobble  you,"  inter- 
posed E.  L. 

"The  mosquito,  you  know,"  I  continued. 

"I  can  say  that  I  do,"  groaned  Mr.  Gordon, 
cuffing  at  his  person. 

The  plump  personage  upon  the  stagnant  steed 
had  much  before  him,  thought  I,  but  continued 
my  explanation. 

"We  can  dismiss  the  mosquito  in  a  few  words." 

"Why  don't  you  then?"  said  he. 

"In  a  few  words,  or  even  one — inescapable.  He 
breeds  in  legion,  flies  in  regiments,  settles  in  com- 
panies, and  sings  in  chorus.  He  dreads  no  oint- 
ments and  fears  nothing  but  cold.  To  visit  the 
Haunted  Swamp  is  to  meet  him;  to  meet,  is  to 
entertain;  and  to  entertain,  is,  alas!  to  pay  for, 
even  if  he  takes  his  bill  with  him.  There  is  but 
one  remedy,  a  net.  But  our  nights  are  so  cool  in 
August  that  he  dies  of  chills  and  we  have  him  no 
more." 

I  paused.  Through  the  darkening  forest  came 
the  distant  solo  of  the  hermit-thrush,  accompanied 
by  the  increasing  chorus  of  the  not-so-distant 
mosquitos. 

"Even  larger  than  the  mosquito  is  the  deer- 
fly,  that  spot-winged  and  businesslike  creature  on 
the  back  of  your  hand.  See,  he  has  flown  away 
now  with  a  piece  of  your  flesh,  and  will  settle  in 
some  bush  to  eat  it.  If  one  be  nimble  enough,  one 
can  slay  the  deer-fly  before  he  has  cut  out  a  very 
large  lump.  He  does  not  sing  nor  come  in  large 
numbers  nor  make  you  itch  particularly.  But  he 
is  very  persevering." 

Mr.  Gordon  began  anxiously  to  prod  other 


portions  of  his  person,  lest  other  deer-flies  should 
be  trespassing  on  his  property. 

"The  third  tribe  is  the  black-fly  family,  which 
has  made  the  North  Woods  infamous,  but  which 
is  in  reality  the  sweetest  tempered  and  least  exas- 
perating of  all  the  swamp-haunters.  The  black- 
fly  (a  dull  brown  in  color)  does  not  sing,  does  not 
saw  out  portions  of  one's  flesh,  does  not  fly  after 
sundown,  and,  best  of  all,  does  not  act  nervously 
on  the  body,  but  picks  out  a  place  to  drink,  settles, 
and  drinks  without  annoyance  to  the  fountain.  If 
one  happens  to  observe  this,  one  can  easily  press 
a  thumb  on  the  little  suction-pump  without  lost 
motion,  as  in  fighting  a  mosquito.  If  he  flies  away 
unobserved,  there  is  no  after-itch,  only  a  pool  of 
one's  own  blood  to  mark  the  place  where  tapped." 

"Then  these  mounds  that  burn  so  are  not  the 
work  of  the  black-fly,"  said  Mr.  Gordon,  pointing 
to  new  pink  welts  upon  his  person. 

"No,  they  are  the  work  of  the  fourth  family  of 
unfairies,  the  punkie.  The  mosquito  is  a  noisy 
witch, — only  the  females  bite,  you  know, — the 
deer-fly  a  winged  ogre,  the  black-fly  a  lazy  elf- 
goblin.  But  the  punkie  is  worst  of  all,  a  sprite 
noiseless  and  invisible,  whose  touch  is  torture  and 
whose  memory  is  the  itch.  The  witches  ride  slowly 
and  you  can  extinguish  them;  the  deer-flies  and 
the  black-flies  can  easily  be  swatted  on  one's  self; 
but  how  can  you  annihilate  an  invisibility  or  pre- 
vent a  damage  that  you  cannot  realize  until  it 's 
done!    The  punkie,  luckily,  succumbs  to  smoke." 

A  short  staccato  yell  from  our  guest  interrupted 
my  lecture.  "Quick,  let 's  get  out  of  this;  some- 
thing 's  carrying  me  off!" 

The  something  was  not  Taxi.  The  trail  had 
dipped  sharply  down  to  a  stream,  the  outlet  to 
the  Haunted  Swamp,  about  six  feet  broad  and 
two  deep,  which  seemed  to  the  ease-loving  horse 
a  natural  resting-place.  So  he  had  reduced  his 
almost  invisible  rate  of  progress  to  a  positive 
standstill.  Then  he  arched  his  neck,  and  while 
the  stream  cooled  his  fetlocks,  began  to  drink.  In 
brushing  through  the  shrubbery  on  the  stream- 
border,  we  had  awakened  several  companies  of 
the  four  mischievous  tribes,  and  now  they  were 
flying,  singing,  biting,  and  sucking  about  us,  test- 
ing our  tempers  and  our  blood. 

E.  L.  and  I  were  driven  up  the  bank,  laughing 
(as  secretly  as  possible)  to  see  M  r.  Gordon  jousting 
at  the  unfairies  that  "flibbertigibbeted"  over  his 
features  or  sang  in  his  ears  or  persecuted  his  legs 
or  covered  his  beast,  while  he  could  do  nothing  to 
urge  that  stubborn  animal  to  go  on.  For,  unfortu- 
nately, the  posture  in  which  Taxi  now  found  him- 
self with  his  feet  braced  wide,  his  head  dangling 
comfortably  down,  the  water  flowing  in  slow  swal- 
lows up  his  throat,  was  a  posture  of  exceptional 
ease.   And  even  after  he  had  drunk  his  fill,  about 
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two  tubfuls,  he  was  loth  to  resume  motion. 
Furthermore,  as  each  thwack  of  Mr.  Gordon's 
switch  merely  dislodged  more  mosquitos  from 
his  flanks,  the  intelligent  beast  regarded  the  beat- 
ing in  the  light  of  a  kindness  rather  than  as  an 
invitation  to  proceed.  Suddenly  our  guest  left 
off  thumping  Taxi  and  began  a  rapid  buffeting  of 
himself,  crying  out:  "Rescue  me!  I  'm  being 
swallowed!" 

"Pull  up  his  head,"  I  shouted. 

"Slide  off  and  come  up  here,"  urged  E.  L. 

"I  can't!"  Several  rapid  circulations  of  his 
arms  swept  new  clouds  of  insects  into  activity. 

"Make  a  smudge,  Lad,  quick!"  I  shouted. 
"I  '11  pull  out  the  horse." 

I  rushed  down  the  slope  again  and  laid  coercive 
hands  upon  Taxi's  bridle.  But  his  feet  were 
planted  like  the  supports  of  the  Eiffel  Tower. 


"Get  off  and  run  up  hill,"  I  advised  Gordon. 
He  looked  at  the  water,  then  at  his  neat  shoes, 
and  shook  his  head. 

"Can't  you  built  a  fire  under  him?"  he  asked, 
rather  fruitlessly,  considering  the  fact  that  a  fire 
is  difficult  to  kindle  in  a  running  brook.  "I  once 
took  my  wife  buggy-riding  and  the  horse  Nero, 
for  that  was  his  name,  balked.  I  made  a  small 
fire  beneath  him  and  the  nimble-witted  creature 
moved  up  three  paces  so  that  the  fire  was  under 
the  buggy,  which  was  consumed  to  a  cinder. 
But  in  this  case — -" 

"In  this  case  even  dynamite  would  n't  be  effec- 
tive. Get  down,  please." 

At  this  moment,  Essex  Lad  came  running  into 
the  stream  with  a  blazing  torch  of  birch-bark. 
The  oily  and  crisp-smelling  fuel  sent  pleasant 
fumes  into  the  nervous  nostrils  of  the  millionaire 
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and  at  the  same  time  beat  back  the  swarms  of 
swamp-haunters  half  a  yard. 

"That  's  worth  a  thousand  dollars!"  said  the 
financier. 

It  was  a  strange  picture — a  lean  horse  knee- 
deep  in  a  slow-flowing  stream,  with  a  plump  and 
rosy  millionaire  upon  his  spine  holding  a  spiral 
of  white-birch,  whose  blaze  sent  flickerings  into  a 
swampy  dusk  where  hordes  of  witches,  winged 
ogres,  elf-goblins,  and  punkie-sprites  were  either 
digesting  the  first  course  that  they  had  had  from 
us  or  licking  their  gimlets  for  the  next,  while  a 
weather-tanned  lad  and  I  strove  to  dislodge  a 
fifty-dollar-a-day  horse  from  the  brook  bed. 

"Come  on,  Taxi,"  said  E.  L.,  into  his  lazy  ear, 
"I  hear  a  mosquito  coming." 

"What  a  fearful  country!"  began  Mr.  Gordon, 
"I  think  I  '11  go  back.  We 'd  all  be  much  more 
comfortable  in  my  car." 

"We  're  too  near  Wilderness  House  to  go  back. 
You  take  the  torch  and  stand  on  the  bank.  There, 
hang  on  to  me." 

He  hung  on,  and  I  got  him  to  the  bank  dry- 
shod.  E.  L.  handed  him  a  fresh  torch.  I  turned 
for  Taxi,  and  at  the  same  time  an  idea  must  have 
flashed  into  that  space  within  his  head  where  it  is 
said  that  Nature  has  deposited  the  brains.  It  must 
have  been  a  vision  of  his  stable,  his  stall,  a  manger, 
oats,  and  fresh  straw,  instead  of  a  cold  creek  be- 
neath him  for  repose.  At  any  rate,  with  an  electric 
leap,  he  extracted  his  four  feet  from  the  mire, 
whinnied,  wheeled,  and  was  off  up  the  homeward 
slope  in  a  cloud  of  gnats;  nor  did  he  pause  at  the 
summit,  but  disappeared  trippingly  down  the 
trail. 

"Well,  I  never!"  exclaimed  E.  L.,  between 
gulps  of  laughter. 

"No,  you  never  will,"  responded  Mr.  Gordon, 
"Ouch,  my  finger!  Ouch!" 

The  torch  had  burnt  to  his  thumb,  really  the 
last  straw  of  misfortune.  "Oh!  This  awful,  ter- 
rible place!  Why  did  you  ever  bring  me!" 

I  have  felt  just  like  that  many  a  time  in  the 
woods  and  was  sorry  for  his  various  little  pains. 
"A  little  speed,"  I  suggested,  "and  we  will  be  out 
of  this — this — " 

''Fairyland"  said  the  magnate,  sarcastically, 
between  slaps.  "If  I  ever  get  out  with  my  reason, 
I  '11  make  it  worth  your  while." 

E.  L.  and  I  put  an  arm  under  each  of  his  and 
ran  him  up  the  steep  slope,  then  urged  him  along 
the  trail  until  we  reached  a  breezy  ridge  whence 
the  panorama  of  Wildyrie  opened  before  us.  And 
there  we  sat  him  down.  The  hide-pricking  elves 
of  the  Haunted  Swamp  could  not  face  the  breeze, 
and  winged  disappointedly  back  into  their  dank 
abode.  Cloud's  Cobble  rose  like  an  immense 
garnet  in  the  last  rays  of  the  sun ;  far  away  rolled 


the  leagues  of  forest  that  covered  the  birds  and 
beasts  of  our  realm  with  the  protection  of  north- 
ern boughs  that  never  grow  bare.  In  the  west  the 
sparkle  of  the  Evergreen  Lakes  lit  the  soft  haze  of 
spring,  and  the  carnival  lantern  of  a  large  daffodil 
moon  hung  in  the  east. 

"And  to  think  I  wanted  to  turn  back!"  said 
the  city-man,  quietly.  "I 'm  glad  I  never  give  in." 

Behind  his  back,  E.  L.  and  I  exchanged  a  smile. 

"In  the  woods  there  are  many  times  when  one 
wants  to  give  in,  but  it  always  pays  to  go  on.  It 
always  pays.  But  if  you  are  going  to  be  a  good 
comfortable  Wildyrie-ite,"  I  went  on,  "you  '11 
have  to  go  through  the  paces  and  learn  the  dodges. 
E.  L.  and  I  live  an  enchanted  life,  because  we 
are  slowly  learning  the  laws  that  are  better  than 
magic.  Even  these  goblins  that  you  thought 
were  getting  you,  obey  the  laws.  They  delight 
in  mischief,  but  they  are  not  all-powerful." 

"Tell  me  the  laws,"  implored  the  millionaire. 

"It  takes  years,"  I  said,  "though  bug-magic 
alone  is  easy  to  learn.  The  rules-of-bug  are  very 
simple — go  out  only  at  the  proper  time,  take  the 
right  equipment,  and  forgive  them  easily." 

"Forgive  them  easily!"  he  repeated,  in  wonder- 
ment. 

"Remember  that  the  little  elves  have  n't  a 
grudge  against  you.  You  did  n't  blame  that 
torch  for  burning  you.  You  must  n't  blame  the 
little  sprites  for  biting  if  you  give  them  a  chance. 
77  is  n't  the  blood  they  take  that  hurts;  it 's  the  blood 
they  leave  boiling  that  matters.  The  most  important 
rule  in  the  woods  is,  'Keep  your  temper.' " 

"What  is  the  proper  equipment?"  asked  the 
financier,  abruptly. 

"Citronella,  when  fishing,  a  net  when  sleeping, 
smoke  (caused  by  green  stuff,  like  ferns,  put  on  a 
good  fire)  when  you  pause  for  a  meal.  Smoke 
drives  them  all  away.  Citronella  mixed  with  a 
little  sweet-oil  makes  them  ill.  A  light  net  over 
the  head  at  night  insures  a  full  rest.  The  active 
times  are  at  twilight  and  at  sun-up.  Mind  these 
simple  rules,  and  go  out  in  carnival-time  as  much 
as  you  please." 

"I  believe  I  will,"  said  Gordon,  solemnly. 
"This  is  glorious!" 

He  had  forgotten  the  past  unpleasantness,  as 
one  will  in  the  woods,  when  we  came  to  a  turn  in 
the  trail  and  in  view  of  the  hospitable  doorway  of 
Wilderness  House  that  framed  blue-shirted  Prun- 
ier  with  his  blue-breathed  pipe  afar  off.  Essex 
Lad  broke  into  a  lope,  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
news,  and  as  he  went  he  sang  lustily  a  song  he  and 
I  had  once  made  for  carnival,  beginning: 

Come  visit  us  in  tickle-time,  in  tickle-time 
I   When  all  the  bugs  are  in  their  prime,  in  their  prime, 
j    When  flies  and  gnats  and  nice  mosquitos 
JL  Go  out  of  their  way  just  to  eat  us. 
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"Rather  tough  on  the  kid,  though,  is  n't  it?" 
said  Jim,  staring  out  of  the  window. 

"Well,  it  can't  be  helped,"  replied  Aunt  Esther, 
tartly;  "we  've  gone  all  over  that  before.  Great- 
aunt  Abby  can't  be  left  all  alone,  and  who  else 
could  go  to  live  with  her?" 

"But  Joan  was — was — counting  so  on  going  to 
college  this  fall,"  persisted  Jim,  talking  slowly  and 
setting  his  mouth  to  conceal  the  fact  that  his  seven- 
teen-year-old lips  wanted  to  quiver. 

"It  won't  hurt  her  to  wait  a  year  or  two.  The 
money  really  ought  to  go  to  you,  Jim,  for  your 
education.  It 's  more  important  for  a  boy  to  go 
to  college." 

"I  don't  want  the  money,"  said  Jim,  carefully, 
still  keeping  his  eyes  out  of  the  window,  "I  can 
work  my  way  through.    I  want  Joan  to — " 

"Now  that  will  do;  we  won't  have  any  more 
arguing  about  the  matter,"  interrupted  Aunt 
Esther,  impatiently. 

Jim  got  up  and  stalked  out  of  the  house.  Half- 
way down  the  block,  he  met  a  girl  whose  curly 
brown  hair,  big  gray  eyes,  and  frank,  winning  ex- 
pression were  so  like  his  own  that  no  one  was  ever 
surprised  to  learn  that  Joan  was  Jim's  twin  sister. 
The  unhappy  scowl  on  Jim's  face  disappeared 
like  magic  as  he  came  up  to  her. 

"A  fellow  named  Jim  met  a  girl  named  Joan" — 
he  chanted  and  paused  a  moment,  expectantly. 


Joan's  eyes  sparkled  as  she  calmly  piled  into 
Jim's  not  too  eager  arms  three  library  books  and 
several  grocery-store  packages.  Then,  with  no 
hesitation  whatsoever,  she  took  up  his  limerick- 
challenge: 

"A  fellow  named  Jim 

Met  a  girl  named  Joan 
Said  he,  'I  am  glad 
To  meet  you  alo-an!'" 

"Not  bad  for  one  so  young,"  said  Jim,  with  a 
patronizing  air. 

Then  they  walked  on  in  a  silence  unusual  to 
them,  both  thinking  of  the  same  thing,  but  neither 
wanting  to  speak  of  it.  They  were  a  devoted 
brother  and  sister,  and  so  congenial  that,  while 
both  had  many  good  friends  of  their  own  sex, 
Joan  had  no  girl  friend  to  whom  she  confided 
her  troubles  and  thoughts  so  freely  as  she  did 
to  Jim,  and  Jim  had  no  chum  in  whose  com- 
pany he  could  be  happy  for  so  long  a  time  as  in 
Joan's.  They  were  perfectly  contented  to  spend 
hours  and  days  together  in  varied  occupations. 
Joan,  under  the  spur  of  her  affection  and  adora- 
tion for  Jim,  had  kept  almost  abreast  with  him 
in  every  way.  Though  Jim  could  usually  beat 
her  in  swimming  and  tennis,  she  did  both  so  well 
that  contesting  with  her  was  no  tame  sport. 
They  both  enjoyed  long  tramps,  and  Joan  was 
never  too  tired  to  keep  up  with  Jim.  Another 
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taste  they  had  in  common  was  their  love  of  books. 
Their  Christmas  and  birthday  presents  to  each 
other  never  took  any  other  form. 

They  had  planned  to  enter  the  same  college  in 
the  city.  Since  they  would  live  at  home,  going 
back  and  forth  by  train,  they  would  still  be  to- 
gether. Now  that  it  had  been  definitely  decided 
that  Joan  must  go  to  live  with  Great-aunt  Abby, 
a  full  hundred  miles  away,  the  significance  of  the 
separation  was  beginning  to  sink  in.  They  felt 
as  if  they  must  keep  a  brave  front,  or  else  give  up 
entirely  to  rebellious  unhappiness. 

"Where 've  you  been?"  asked  Jim,  to  break  the 
silence  which  was  beginning  to  become  quite 
uncomfortable. 

"Oh,  Jim!  to  think  that  I  've  always  looked  up 
to  your  superior  intellect.  I  am  disappointed! 
How  can  you  carry  those  library  books  and  those 
obviously-from-the-butter-and-eggs-store  bundles 
and  ask  such  a  question!  Where  do  I  ever  go,  ex- 
cept downtown?"  Teasingly,  to  hide  her  unhap- 
piness, Joan  chanted  in  the  peculiar  sing-song 
they  reserved  for  their  impromptu  verse-making: 

"His  eyes  are  lovely, 
His  name  is  Jim; 
He  has  very  few  brains, 
But  it  does  n't  worry  kim!" 

"Ungrateful  wretch!"  retorted  Jim,  grinning; 
"is  that  your  return  for  my  acting  as  your  beast  of 
burden?  Just  wait  a  moment  till  I  pay  you  back 
in  your  own  coin."  And  as  they  turned  in  at  the 
gate,  he  chanted  triumphantly: 

"Her  tongue  is  sharp, 

Her  name  is  Joan; 
If  she  were  n't  our  twin, 

W e 'd  leave  her  alo-an ; 
And  as  for  her  brains, 

They  never  were  know-an!" 

"You  win,"  laughed  Joan;  and  seizing  her 
bundles,  she  dashed  into  the  house  to  help  get  the 
belated  supper. 

But  that  evening,  as  they  all  sat  in  the  little 
sitting-room,  it  suddenly  came  over  Joan  just  how 
much  she  loved  her  home  and  how  hard  it  was  to 
leave  it.  It  was  an  unusually  cool  evening  at  the 
end  of  August,  and  they  had  lighted  a  little  fire  in 
the  grate  to  take  off  the  chill  in  the  room.  The 
two  younger  children,  ten-year-old  Roger  and 
Aline,  two  years  older,  sat  on  a  rug  before  the 
fire,  playing  checkers.  They  were  quietly  ab- 
sorbed in  their  game,  but  both  were  lively  little 
people  during  the  day.  Pat,  the  shaggy  Irish 
terrier,  lay  stretched  out  with  his  funny  black 
nose  on  Roger's  knee.  Buddy,  a  plump  little 
Maltese  kitten,  curled  up  sedately  close  to  the 
hearth.   The  firelight  flickered  on  the  gold  lights 


of  Aline's  short,  thick  hair  and  flushed  the  smooth 
roundness  of  Roger's  adorably  babyish  face.  Joan 
and  Jim  and  Aunt  Esther  sat  in  the  circle  of  light 
from  the  reading-lamp  on  the  center-table. 

Aunt  Esther,  in  spite  of  her  sharp  tongue,  had 
been  a  good  mother  to  her  brother's  orphaned 
children.  His  death  had  come  soon  after  that  of 
his  wife,  and  the  responsibility  of  bringing  up 
four  children  on  a  very  limited  income  had  not 
sweetened  her  disposition,  though  she  worked 
untiringly  for  them  from  morning  to  night.  She 
loved  them  sincerely,  however,  and  wanted  them 
to  have  every  possible  advantage  in  the  way  of 
education.  She  was  knitting  now,  new  school 
sweaters  for  the  younger  children,  and  the  lovely 
warm  crimson  of  the  wool  glowed  in  the  lamplight. 

Joan  was  embroidering  and  Jim  was  reading 
aloud.  Joan  was  glad  that  they  happened  to  be 
in  the  middle  of  "Pickwick  Papers";  she  was 
grateful  for  Sam  Welters  delightful  funniness. 
"If  it  had  been  'David  Copperfield,'  "  she  thought, 
"or  any  of  the  sad  ones,  I  just  know  I  could  n't 
help  crying." 

There  were  apples  on  a  big  plate  on  the  side- 
table;  and  during  the  winter,  there  were  always 
ears  of  popcorn  in  the  little  cupboard  at  the  side 
of  the  chimney. 

It  was  such  a  happy  quiet  time!  Joan  realized 
that  she  was  often  going  to  recall  it  with  homesick 
longing;  but  though  it  took  all  the  will-power  of 
her  seventeen  years,  she  refused  to  give  way  to 
her  emotions  or  allow  her  family  to  see  the  sacri- 
fice she  was  making. 

She  kept  her  brave  front  up  to  the  last  minute, 
even  when  Jim,  forgetting  all  the  dignity  of  his 
sex  and  age,  held  on  to  her  tight  and  kissed  her 
good-by  on  the  station  platform.  The  next 
minute  Joan  was  looking  out  of  the  train  window 
to  catch  one  last  glimpse  of  his  long  legs  as  he 
strode  away. 

In  Perkins  Center  a  new  life  began  for  Joan.  It 
was  hard  to  get  used  to  living  alone  in  the  quaint 
country-house  with  one  quiet  old  lady  who  sat  in 
a  chair  all  day,  after  the  bustle  of  a  home  where 
young  people  were  running  in  and  out,  doors 
slamming,  Pat  barking  excitedly,  the  children 
squabbling  good-naturedly,  Aunt  Esther  scolding 
(at  the  same  moment  handing  out  molasses  cook- 
ies warm  from  the  oven),  and  above  all,  the  cheer- 
ful sound  of  Jim's  whistle. 

When  Aunt  Abby  had  written  to  ask  that  some 
member  of  the  family  come  to  keep  her  company, 
Aunt  Esther  had  in  reply  invited  the  old  lady  to 
make  her  home  with  them.  But  this  she  had  abso- 
lutely refused  to  do;  it  was  simply  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  her  to  leave  the  old  house  where  she  had 
lived  all  her  life,  and  her  father  before  her.  In 
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addition,  she  was  so  lame  that  the  long  journey 
would  have  been  too  taxing  to  her  strength,  and 
she  had  such  a  violent  aversion  to  automobiles, 
that  nothing  could  persuade  her  to  set  foot  in 
one. 

Aunt  Esther's  sense  of  duty  was  as  strong  as 
Great-aunt  Abby's  loyalty  to  her  home.  When 
Aunt  Abby  said  she  wanted  some  one  of  her  own 
name  and  family  to  live  with  her,  now  that  she 
was  reaching  her  last  years,  Aunt  Esther  felt  that 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  send  Joan. 

But  it  was  hard  on  Joan;  and  in  spite  of  her 
best  efforts,  she  had  many  homesick  spells  when 
the  tears  would  come.  She  kept  them  for  rainy 
days  up  in  the  attic  while  Aunt  Abby  was  taking 
her  daily  nap,  or  for  the  long,  solitary  walks  into 
the  woods  down  at  the  end  of  Green's  Meadow. 
Her  letters  to  Jim  were  as  cheerful  as  she  could 
make  them. 

"Aunt  Abby  is  really  a  dear,"  she  wrote,  "and 
lets  me  do  about  as  I  please,  so  long  as  I  get  meals 
on  time  and  go  to  the  post-office  twice  a  day. 
And  the  neighbors  are  nice,  too,  only  there  are  so 
few  young  people!  Mrs.  Bassett  has  given  me 
two  kittens — they  're  black-and-white,  marked 
exactly  alike! — the  twinniest  kind  of  twins! 
There  's  hardly  any  use  giving  them  separate 
names,  because  you  simply  can't  tell  them  apart. 
So  I  call  them  Pin  and  Twinpin — and,  of  course, 
I  never  know  which  is  which. 

"There  are  lovely  walks  around  here  and  I 
wish  you  could  see  them  with  me.  I  have  made 
friends  with  Mrs.  Bassett's  dog,  a  nice  frisky 
collie,  and  now  he  always  goes  with  me.  Mrs. 
Bassett  is  so  pleased  that  Jeremiah  Ginger  takes 
to  me — she  says,  'Dear  Jerry  has  no  young  people 
to  play  with,  and  it 's  so  good  for  him  to  get  out 
for  walks.  He  needs  the  exercise.'  And  since  I 
need  the  company,  we  're  both  satisfied." 

The  autumn  came  early  that  year,  and  it  was 
a  rainy  September.  To  Joan,  it  seemed  as  if  she 
had  never  known  so  many  dark  days  and  such 
muddy  roads  in  all  her  sunny  life.  A  rainy  day 
had  never  been  an  occasion  for  lamenting  in  the 
Duncan  family.  In  the  first  place,  if  she  and  Jim 
wanted  to  walk,  they  simply  put  on  old  clothes, 
which  was  one  thing  they  seemed  never  to  lack, 
and  set  cheerfully  out,  coming  back,  damp  and 
muddy,  but  rosy-cheeked  and  hungry,  to  a  warm 
bath  and  dry  clothes,  with  a  ravenous  appetite 
for  supper.  Or  if  they  stayed  indoors,  there  were 
all  sorts  of  delightful  occupations  which  made 
time  fly.  There  were  candy-pulls  in  the  big, 
cheerful  kitchen,  or  crisp  popcorn  balls  to  make- 
there  was  Jim's  workshop  where  he  was  happy 
for  hours,  experimenting  with  electric  devices  or 
working  absorbedly  over  a  new  bookcase  for  the 
upstairs  den;  there  were  romps  up  in  the  attic 


and  old  clothes  to  dress  up  in ;  there  were  comfort- 
able corners  all  over  the  house  where  one  could 
curl  up  with  a  book  and  an  apple  and  forget  rain 
and  all  else.  There  were  always  Jim  and  Aline 
and  Roger  and  Pat  and  Buddy, — and  of  course, 
Aunt  Esther, — and,  more  often  than  not,  Joan's 
two  best  friends,  Ellen  and  Jessica,  or  Jim's  special 
chum,  David  Newcomb. 

It  was  now  the  fifth  rainy  day  in  Perkins  Cen- 
ter. Joan  had  finished  the  breakfast  dishes,  tidied 
up  the  already  neat  rooms,  and  planned  and  pre- 
pared as  much  of  the  simple  noonday  dinner  as 
she  could  at  that  hour.  She  stood  and  stared 
bleakly  out  through  the  driving  rain  at  the  gloomy 
landscape.  Muddy  streets  and  wet,  soggy  com- 
mon lay  before  her;  the  porch  of  the  post-office 
across  the  way  was  entirely  deserted;  the  houses 
around  the  common  looked  utterly  expressionless; 
no  one  was  in  sight  anywhere.  In  Perkins  Center, 
people  all  stayed  at  home  on  rainy  days.  There 
was  no  sense,  they  held,  in  ruining  one's  clothes 
unnecessarily,  and  as  for  going  out  merely  to 
walk — it  simply  was  n't  done  in  bad  weather. 
Nobody  had  called  at  the  house  in  the  course  of 
the  five  days,  and  Joan  knew  that  it  would  have 
been  considered  odd  for  her  to  have  called  on 
any  one.  Joan  had  not  even  felt  comfortable 
about  staying  out  very  long. 

Inside  the  little  house,  it  was  extremely  quiet; 
Aunt  Abby  was  not  a  great  talker,  she  sat  and 
knitted,  read  the  paper  or  the  Bible,  and  wrote 
occasional  letters.  Just  now  her  clicking  needles 
made  the  only  sound.  The  two  kittens  were  curled 
up  into  one  ball  of  fur  close  to  the  kitchen  stove. 

Joan  gazed  about  her  desperately.  It  was  all 
right  to  be  brave,  but  at  that  moment  she  was 
so  homesick  for  Aunt  Esther  and  Jim  and  the 
children  and  the  comfortable,  familiar  home  that 
it  seemed  to  her  she  simply  could  not  stand  an- 
other day  of  this  quiet  and  loneliness.  She  had 
sewed  and  cooked  and  cleaned,  she  had  read  and 
written  long  letters  to  every  one  she  knew.  Be- 
fore evening  of  the  fifth  day  she  had  used  up  all 
her  occupations.  She  had  talked  to  Aunt  Abby, 
played  with  the  kittens,  tried  to  coax  some  music 
from  the  old-fashioned  square  piano,  which  had 
not  been  touched  for  years  and  was  very  much 
out  of  tune,  and  she  had  read  until  her  head  was 
tired. 

"It  's  not  fair!"  she  thought  miserably;  "why 
should  /  be  buried  in  this  little  hole  of  a  place? 
I  can't  stay — I  won't  stay!  I  don't  see  why  Aunt 
Abby  could  n't  get  a  housekeeper — " 

Just  then,  her  unhappy  meditations  were  inter- 
rupted by  Aunt  Abby  remarking  with  the  usual 
energy  and  emphasis  characteristic  of  all  her  con- 
versation :  "You  're  much  too  young  to  be  cooped 
up  with  an  old  lady  like  me — I  know  it.    But  I 
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could  n't  stand  those  gossiping  neighbors  any 
longer — Minnie  Beasly  always  comin'  around 
sayin'  about  how  queer  it  was  not  to  have  any  of 
your  own  folks  take  a  little  interest  in  you — and 
talkin'  about  the  old  days,  and  wondering  what 
had  happened  to  all  the  Duncans!  And  Mis' 
Byers,  with  her  long  face,  setting  there  all  after- 
noon, sighin'  and  wonderin'  why  some  of  my  folks 
did  n't  ask  me  to  live  with  them!  I 'm  real  sorry 
you  had  to  leave  home,  but  you  're  a  comfort  to 
me  now  you  're  here." 

Joan  flushed  with  a  mixture  of  guilt  at  her  own 
rebellious  thoughts  and  pleasure  at  Aunt  Abby's 
blunt  expression  of  satisfaction. 

"Of  course,  you  want  some  one  of  your  own 
folks  to  live  with,  Aunt  Abby,"  she  said,  as  cheer- 
fully as  she  could.  But  she  winked  hard  to  force 
back  the  rising  tears. 

"This  kind  of  weather 's  not  much  fun  for  young 
folks,"  continued  Aunt  Abby;  "not  much  to  do  in 
the  house  all  day.  You  seem  real  fond  of  books 
and  readin' — I  bin  thinkin'  I  guess  I  'd  give  you 
the  key  to  Nathan's  sea-chest  up  in  the  attic.  He 
was  my  youngest  brother,  and  he  spent  all  his 
days  sailin'  around  to  heathen  countries  and  never 
would  stay  safe  on  dry  land.  The  chest  has  got 
a  heap  of  old  books  in  it.  Mebbe  you  '11  find 
somethin'  to  amuse  you.  You  can  have  whatever 
you  want  in  it."  As  she  spoke,  Aunt  Abby  rum- 
maged in  a  work-box  by  her  side  and  produced  a 
large  iron  key,  which  she  handed  to  Joan. 

Joan  did  not  feel  particularly  elated  at  the 
prospect  of  exploring  a  lot  of  dusty  old  books,  but 
at  least  it  was  something  to  do,  so  she  thanked 
her  and  went  upstairs. 

The  sea-chest  was  a  long,  battered,  wooden  box 
bearing  the  name  Nathan  Duncan  in  bold  letters, 
a  little  faded,  but  still  clear.  At  each  end  were 
loops  of  thick  rope  for  handles,  and  the  hasp  and 
hinges  were  of  heavy  iron  with  that  rough  look 
that  makes  hand-wrought  metal  so  attractive. 

Joan  sank  down  on  the  floor  and  fitted  the  key 
into  the  lock  without  much  enthusiasm.  As  the 
cover  swung  open,  she  began  to  feel  suddenly  in- 
terested and  hopeful.  Perhaps  it  was,  after  all,  a 
treasure-chest — who  could  tell  what  wonders  from 
foreign  lands  it  might  not  contain?  Aunt  Abby 
had  said  "books,"  but  perhaps  she  might  find, 
tucked  away  in  a  corner  and  overlooked,  a  mys- 
terious Egyptian  beetle  or  a  piece  of  shimmering 
silk  from  India  or  some  carved  ivory  from  Japan. 

Her  first  glance,  however,  showed  nothing 
but  books,  seemingly  packed  solid.  The  curious 
smell  of  old  leather  and  dusty,  yellowed  paper 
had  mingled  with  it  something  foreign,  which 
she  could  not  place.  She  sniffed  vigorously — it 
seemed  to  be  a  hint  of  warm  spice  and  of  sandal- 
wood and  the  pungent  odor  of  marline!  Visions 
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of  coral  islands  in  the  tranquil  blue  of  the  far 
Pacific,  green  palm-trees  and  vivid  birds,  the  hot, 
tropic  sun  blazing  on  yellow  sands  rose  in  her 
imagination — it  was  a  very  satisfying  smell, 
Joan  decided,  and  one  that  promised  interesting 
and  romantic  developments. 

But  alas,  poor  Joan!  The  only  romantic  thing 
about  the  sea-chest  was  its  alluring  odor,  and 
when  the  last  book  was  out,  she  had  not  found  so 
much  as  a  single  sprig  of  coral !  The  books  were 
not  even  interesting  enough  to  compensate  for 
her  trouble,  at  least  so  far  as  she  could  see  from 
her  first  examination,  since  most  of  them  per- 
tained to  such  subjects  as  astronomy,  navigation, 
and  history.  Altogether,  Joan  felt  herself  de- 
frauded, and  she  wrote  to  Jim  that  day,  "Can  you 
imagine  anything  more  disappointing?  Any  self- 
respecting  sea-chest  would  have  had  something 
left  in  it  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  name.  It  did 
smell  so  promising,  too.  I  was  quite  prepared  to 
find  a  secret  compartment  with  the  ruby  necklace 
which  once  belonged  to  a  beautiful  Indian  prin- 
cess, or  a  map  showing  where  they  had  buried 
vast  treasure  in  one  of  the  cannibal  islands,  or — 
but  why  go  on!  The  rain  was  pattering  on  the 
roof;  it  was  a  dusty  old  attic  in  an  old  house;  and 
there  was  a  sea-chest  which  had  traveled  around 
the  world!  Now  I  ask  you,  Jim,  in  any  story  you 
ever  read,  would  n't  the  fair  heroine  (fair  being 
purely  figurative — I  know  my  hair  is  dark!)  find 
something  romantic?  I  tried  to  make  Aunt  Abby 
tell  me  about  Uncle  Nathan,  but  she  said  there 
was  nothing  romantic  about  him;  he  had  no  use 
for  pretty  things,  and  never  brought  them  home 
from  foreign  lands  when  he  was  on  his  voyages. 
All  his  other  personal  belongings  were  either 
given  away  or  destroyed  by  himself  before  he 
died,  except  the  books. 

"It 's  an  awful  blow  to  me — sea-captains  ought 
always  to  leave  a  few  interesting  relics  just  spe- 
cially to  put  up  in  old  attics  for  their  grandnieces 
to  find !  To  change  the  subject,  I  had  a  long  letter 
from  Ellen  saying  she  and  Jessica  have  been  mak- 
ing curtains  for  their  room  at  college  and  have 
their  courses  of  study  all  picked  out.  Think  how 
near  the  time  is — only  two  more  weeks  before 
college  begins!  Of  course,  it  would  be  lots  of  fun 
to  live  over  there  in  one  of  the  dormitories,  but 
I 'd  rather  be  going  back  and  forth  with  you,  Jim." 

Joan  paused  and  swallowed  hard.  "Look  out, 
old  dear,"  she  cautioned  herself,  "no  use  spoiling 
Jim's  fun."  She  ended  the  letter  with  an  amusing 
description  of  Jeremiah  Ginger's  visit,  and  how 
the  kittens  had  not  been  at  all  afraid  of  him,  but 
had  insisted  upon  playing  with  him,  and  how 
Jeremiah  Ginger  had  acted  very  much  bored  by 
their  attentions,  but  that  she  felt  sure  he  was 
secretly  flattered. 
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But  the  letter  which  Joan  raced  over  to  the 
little  post-office  to  get  into  the  first  mail  the  next 
morning  was  quite  different  in  tone  from  her  dis- 
appointed account  of  the  sea-chest's  prosaic 
contents. 

"Oh,  Jim!  I  'm  so  excited  I  can  hardly  write. 
I  think  the  sea-chest  is  going  to  turn  into  a 
treasure-chest  after  all!  If  everything  turns  out 
right,  I  '11  get  what  I  want  most  in  the  world 
right  now.  I  '11  let  you  know  just  as  soon  as  I 'm 
sure;  it  will  probably  take  several  days.  Mean- 
time, Jeremiah  Ginger  and  I  are  going  off  for  long 
walks,  and  when  we  get  out  in  the  country  where 
there  is  n't  a  house  for  miles,  we  're  going  to  run 
and  sing — and  bark — like  mad!" 

The  next  few  days  Joan  haunted  the  post-office. 
She  was  always  on  hand,  waiting  impatiently  for 
Miss  Jenny  Evans,  the  post-mistress,  to  sort  out 
the  mail.  Miss  Jenny  found  this  very  trying! 
She  declared  it  made  her  quite  nervous  to  have 
"that  fidgety  girl"  watching  her  every  move 
through  the  grated  window. 

Four  days  after  the  rainy  one  on  which  Joan 
had  explored  the  contents  of  the  sea-chest,  she 
set  out  as  usual  to  be  present  at  the  distribution 
of  the  morning  mail.  It  was  a  perfect  autumn  day 
of  bright  warm  sunshine ;  the  air  was  crisp,  but  not 
cold;  against  the  vivid  blue  of  the  sky,  the 
maples  on  the  little  common  flamed  out  in  their 
gorgeous  red-and-yellow  foliage.  Joan  took  a 
deep  breath  as  she  glanced  about  at  this  happy 
world — to-day  its  cheerful,  riotous  colors  and  the 
fresh  breeze  on  her  face  reflected  her  hopeful 
mood.  At  the  gate,  Jeremiah  Ginger  leaped  up 
at  her  in  excited  welcome,  barking  rapidly  his 
joy  at  seeing  her  again.  Glancing  back  as  she 
started  to  cross  the  street,  Joan  saw  the  two  fat 
little  furry  kittens  standing  at  the  gate  watching 
her  with  wide  round  eyes.  They  looked  so  solemn 
and  so  irresistibly  funny  that  she  burst  out 
laughing. 

Somehow  she  felt  that  on  such  a  perfect  day 
something  pleasant  must  happen,  and  she'  could 
hardly  conceal  her  impatience  when  Miss  Jenny 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  sorting  the  mail  to  puzzle 
out  a  particularly  involved  address.  But  all 
things  come  to  an  end  at  last.  And  even  Miss 
Jenny's  slow  fingers  finally  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  little  pile  of  letters.  And  lo !  the  last  two  were 
for  Joan,  one  from  Jim  and  the  other  addressed  to 
Aunt  Abby.  Much  as  she  loved  to  get  Jim's 
letters,  it  was  on  the  other  letter  that  Joan's 
thoughts  and  hopes  hung  that  morning. 

"Here  it  is,  Aunt  Abby!"  she  exclaimed,  burst- 
ing into  the  quiet  room  where  the  old  lady  sat 
knitting.  Aunt  Abby  adjusted  her  spectacles, 
took  the  letter,  examined  the  address  carefully, 
and  smiled  grimly. 


"Humph!"  she  said.  "Well,  I  hardly  expected 
we 'd  get  an  answer,  but  I  guess  once  a  body  set- 
tles in  Stayville,  Ohio,  they  stay!"  She  opened 
the  letter  while  Joan  sat  on  the  edge  of  her  chair 
and  clenched  her  teeth  to  keep  from  giving  voice 
to  her  excitement  and  impatience. 

Then  the  old  lady  read  deliberately: 

"Dear  Cousin  Abby:  To  think  of  you  finding  a  letter 
of  mine  in  that  old  book  of  Cousin  Nathan's!  I  was 
very  much  surprised  to  hear  from  you.  I  came  here 
eighteen  years  ago  with  my  baby,  after  Nathan  told  me 
that  my  husband  was  drowned  in  the  China  Sea.  My 
husband's  mother  was  all  alone  and  wanted  me.  Both 
of  my  sisters  had  married  and  gone  out  West,  so  when 
my  mother-in-law  died  I  stayed  right  here.  That  was 
twelve  years  ago,  and  I  have  worked  to  make  the  small 
income  she  left  cover  my  living  and  help  educate  my 
boy,  who  is  now  ready  to  go  to  college.  He  plans  mostly 
to  work  his  way  through.  I  have  talked  the  matter  over 
with  him,  and  we  both  feel  your  invitation  to  me  to 
come  and  share  your  home  is  nothing  short  of  a  miracle 
of  good  fortune.  Walter  has  wanted  all  along  to  go  to 
an  eastern  university,  but  did  not  like  to  go  so  far  away 
from  me.  If  I  could  keep  house  for  you,  it  would  solve 
the  problem.  Of  course,  he  would  live  at  the  univer- 
sity, and  if  you  did  not  object  to  his  being  with  me 
occasionally  for  the  short  vacations,  I  shall  be  only  too 
glad  to  come  East  immediately.  It  will  be  so  nice  to 
have  a  home  once  more  with  some  one  of  my  own 
folks. 

"Gratefully  yours, 

"Meta  Duncan  Wright." 

"Oh,  Aunt  Abby,  is  n't  it  great!"  burst  out 
Joan,  her  eyes  shining  excitedly!  "and  you  '11  have 
a  real  Duncan,  too.  You  did  n't  know  she  had  a 
son,  did  you?" 

"No,"  answered  Aunt  Abby,  in  her  usual 
abrupt  way,  but  there  was  a  gleam  of  satisfaction 
and  pleasure  in  her  eyes.  "And  now  you  can  go 
back  as  soon  as  she  comes  and  live  like  you  should 
with  young  folks  and  go  to  school  some  more, 
though  land  knows  what  you  need  any  more  high- 
f angled  learnin'  for!  We  did  n't  go  to  college  in 
my  days." 

Joan  did  n't  stop  to  argue  the  matter  with  the 
old  lady;  she  hurried  to  write  the  good  news  to 
Jim: 

Oh,  Jimsy-jim,  I  'm  realty  coming  home  and  I  'm 
going  to  college  and  all,  and  all  1  When  I  went  to  put 
back  the  books  in  Uncle  Nathan's  chest,  one  of  them  fell 
down  and  an  old  letter  dropped  out  of  the  leaves.  I 
took  it  to  Aunt  Abby,  and  she  discovered  it  was  from  a 
niece  of  hers  whose  husband  had  been  on  Uncle  Nathan's 
ship  with  him.  She  told  Uncle  Nathan  in  it  that  she 
was  going  to  Stayville,  Ohio,  but  he  died  right  after  her 
letter  came,  and  no  one  ever  knew  where  she  had  gone, 
or  else  they  forgot  about  it.  And  she  is  coming  to  live 
with  Aunt  Abby,  and  that  means  I  can  come  home  again. 
Blessings  on  the  old  sea-chest!  Aunt  Abby  has  given 
it  to  me,  and  I 'm  going  to  bring  it  home,  and  we  '11  have 
it  in  the  den  and  keep  our  most  cherished  possessions 
in  it. 

Ten  days  later,  Joan  and  a  tall  thin  boy  with 
mischievous  blue  eyes  stepped  off  the  train  and 
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were  immediately  surrounded  by  an  eager  group     Jimsy!"  she  said  taking  his  arm  as  they  all  started 


talking  and  barking — Jim,  Roger,  Aline  and  Pat 
were  all  at  the  station  to  meet  her. 

"This  is  our  new  cousin,  Walter  Wright,"  ex- 
plained Joan,  after  the  first  excited  greetings  were 


for  home,  Roger  and  Aline  in  charge  of  Walter, 
"I  'm  the  luckiest  girl  in  the  world — " 

"Well,"  said  Jim,  "you  went  like  a  trump,  and 
never  yipped  when  you  hated  to  leave.  All  I  can 
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TALKING  AND  BARKING" 


over;  "he 's  going  to  live  with  us  and  go  to  college 
too!" 

"Good!"  exclaimed  Jim,  heartily;  "what  else 
did  you  get  out  of  that  unromatic  sea-chest?" 

"Unromantic  indeed !"  retorted  Joan,  "it  turned 
out  that  several  of  the  books  were  really  very  old 
and  valuable,  and  Aunt  Abby  is  going  to  sell  them 
and  give  me  the  money  for  college.  She  insists 
that  everything  I  can  get  out  of  the  sea-chest  is 
to  be  mine.  But  the  best  thing  of  all  is  being 
home  in  time  to  begin  college  with  you.  Oh, 


say  is  you  deserve  all  the  good  luck  that 's  coming 
to  you." 

Joan  squeezed  his  arm  and,  with  happy  eyes, 
she  looked  up  and  chanted : 

"A  girl  named  Joan 
Had  a  brother  named  Jim — " 

She  paused,  and  Jim,  with  scarcely  a  moment's 
hesitation,  added 

"Who  said  that  his  sister 
Was  good  enough  for  him!" 


By  MARY  R.  PARKMAN 

Author  of  "Heroes  of  To-day,"  "Heroines  of  Service,"  etc. 


"It  is  strange  that  after  all  the  years  that  have 
passed  over  the  world  since  men  began  to  plant 
wheat  they  still  gather  in  the  harvests  slowly  and 
painfully  by  hand — much  as  they 
did  in  Bible  times,"  said  a  hard- 
working Virginia  farmer  one  day. 
He  was  speaking  aloud  a  thought 
that  had  come  to  him  more  than 
once,  and  for  Robert  McCormick 
to  think  meant  to  act.  He  could 
think  even  when  he  was  swinging 
a  heavy  cradle  under  a  July  sun, 
when  most  harvesters  were  con- 
scious of  nothing  but  aching  backs 
and  addled  brains.  And  in  a  log 
workshop  that  stood  near  the  farm- 
house, he  worked  away  on  every 
rainy  day  as  industriously  as  ever 
he  made  hay  when  the  sun  shone.  Here  there 
was  a  forge,  an  anvil,  and  a  carpenter's  bench,  and 
here  he  put  together  much  of  the  furniture  that 
made  the  home  comfortable,  as  well  as  tools  and 
machines  for  making  the  farm  work  easier. 

"It  will,  perhaps,  be  a  farmer  who  invents  some 
better  way  of  getting  in  the  wheat  than  by  sickle 
or  cradle,"  he  said  to  himself,  over  and  over. 
"And  what  if  it  should  happen  that  Robert  Mc- 
Cormick is  that  farmer !"  So  he  set  himself  to  the 
task  of  making  something  to  lighten  the  labor  of 
the  next  harvest-time. 

"What  is  that  funny  thing  for?"  asked  his  little 
son  Cyrus,  who  stood  in  the  door  of  the  workshop 
one  day  looking  with  wide  eyes  at  the  queer,  big 
machine  his  father  was  making.  "What  are  you 
putting  all  those  sickles  on  sticks  for?" 

"It 's  to  cut  wheat,  my  boy,"  said  the  father, 
"if  I  can  only  make  it  work.  When  our  horses  pull 
it  along,  it  should  cut  as  much  grain  as  several 
men,  without  getting  a  crick  in  its  back  or  having 
to  stop  to  mop  its  brow  and  drink  cider." 


CYRUS  HALL  MCCORMICK 


The  boy  liked  to  see  the  lively  twinkle  that 
came  into  his  father's  eyes  when  he  was  happy 
over  an  idea.  It  must  indeed  be  jolly  to  know 
how  to  make  what  you  wanted,  and 
nothing  could  be  better  fun  than  to 
discover  new  ways  of  doing  things. 
He,  too,  would  learn  the  cunning  of 
tools.  So  on  the  days  when  his 
father  worked  over  his  reaper, 
Cyrus  stayed  near  by,  watching 
and  keeping  up  a  rap-a-tap  of  his 
own  with  hammer  and  nails. 

There  were,  it  seemed,  many 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting  a 
machine  reaper  to  do  its  work  as  it 
should.  The  whirling  rods  whose 
task  it  was  to  whip  the  wheat  up 
against  the  line  of  waiting  sickles 
found  the  wiry,  bending  grain  unexpectedly 
obstinate.  It  got  so  twisted  and  tangled  and 
bunched  that  the  machine  was  choked  and  the 
sickles  helpless.  If  only  the  wheat  could  be  de- 
pended on  to  grow  straight  and  even,  till  the  great 
moment  of  the  harvest!  If  it  were  never  wet  or 
bent  to  earth  by  storms — if  the  ground  itself  were 
free  from  bumps  and  hollows! 

"You  '11  find  that  there  is  nothing  yet  to  take 
the  place  of  honest  toil,  Friend  McCormick,"  said 
the  neighboring  farmers,  winking  at  each  other 
slyly  with  a  solemn  relish. 

"I  don't  look  to  see  the  day  when  work  will  be 
out  of  date,"  replied  Robert  McCormick,  quietly. 
"But  I  do  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  we 
shall  be  able  to  do  more  things — to  get  more  that 
is  worth  while  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow!" 

He  did  not  give  up  trying  to  make  a  machine 
that  would  reap  his  grain,  but  he  worked  and  ex- 
perimented within  his  workshop,  where  no  one 
but  those  of  his  own  family  knew  of  his  attempts 
and  his  failures. 
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That  farm  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the 
Alleghany  mountains  was  at  once  a  home  and  an 
independent  community.  The  wool  of  their  own 
sheep  was  spun  into  yarn  and  woven  into  cloth 
for  their  winter  clothes  and  blankets.  Shoes  were 
cobbled  there,  too,  and  stockings,  caps,  and  muf- 
flers were  knitted  in  odd  moments.  There  were 
days  when  soap  was  boiled,  candles  molded,  meat 
cured,  and  the  various  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth 
dried  and  preserved.  To  have  been  a  child  in  that 
home  was  in  itself  a  practical  education.  Cyrus's 
mother  may  never  have  heard  that  the  ideal  train- 
ing for  a  child  is  that  where  head,  heart,  and  hand 
have  chance  for  free  and  natural  exercise,  but  she 
acted  as  if  she  had. 

Mrs.  McCormick,  too,  believed  in  hard  work, 
but  she  was  never  too  busy  with  her  own  affairs  to 
do  a  good  turn  for  a  friend.  Happening  along  one 
day  when  some  neighbors  were  hurrying  to  save 
some  hay  from  an  approaching  storm,  she  tied 
her  horse  and  seized  a  rake,  saying,  "If  we  don't 
make  haste,  the  rain  will  beat  us."  There  were  no 
dull  days  to  one  of  her  ambition  and  power  of  en- 
joyment; each  hour  was  full  of  rich  possibilities. 

Not  Robert  McCormick,  but  Cyrus,  the  son  of 
this  wise,  progressive  father  and  an  energetic,  am- 
bitious mother,  was  destined  to  give  the  world  the 
first  successful  harvesting  machine. 

But  if  conditions  in  the  past  explain  a  man's 
power,  his  present  circumstances  mark  his  oppor- 
tunity. The  thousands  of  hardy  pioneers  who  had 
marched  westward  taking  up  the  limitless,  fertile 
lands  that  the  Louisiana  Purchase  brought  to  the 
newly  formed  nation,  found  their  farming  with 
plows,  sickles,  and  scythes  a  life-destroying  round 
of  drudgery  for  a  bare  subsistence.  I  s  it  any  wonder 
that  many  of  them  dropped  sowing  and  harvest- 
ing to  push  still  further  westward  for  adventure 
and  for  gold?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  hard 
struggle  for  a  poor  living  in  a  rich,  unworked  coun- 
try sharpened  the  wits  of  the  workers  and  led 
them  to  seek  out  ways  of  saving  labor?  The  in- 
dustrial revolution  to  win  freedom  from  the  tyr- 
anny of  toil  followed  the  political  revolution. 
Machines  for  spinning  and  weaving  came  into  be- 
ing. The  steel  plow  came,  the  cradle  succeeded 
the  sickle,  and  still  the  fields  of  grain  cried  out  for 
a  better  way  of  gathering  in  the  harvest.  Many 
had  tried  to  devise  some  sort  of  a  reaper.  Cyrus 
McCormick,  who  made  the  machine  that  stood 
the  test  and  won  success,  was  the  forty-seventh 
inventor  of  a  harvester. 

"I  began  to  work  on  my  reaper  when  I  was  a 
boy  sitting  on  a  slab  bench  in  the  'Old  Field  School, ' 
looking  at  the  daylight  through  the  window  that 
was  just  a  gap  where  an  upper  log  had  been  cut 
away,"  he  said.  "I  had  borne  the  heat  and  burden 
of  the  long  summer  days  in  the  wheat-fields,  and  I 


knew  what  work  meant.  As  I  sat  in  my  father's 
workshop,  watching  him  struggle  with  his  reaper, 
I  whittled  a  smaller  cradle  that  would  not  be  so 
back-breaking  to  swing  as  the  one  that  had  fallen 
to  my  lot,  and  my  thoughts  flew  faster  than  the 
flying  chips.  The  reaper  must  win  out." 

The  "Old  Field  School"  got  its  name  because  it 
was  built  on  one  of  those  stretches  of  land  which 
had  been  starved  and  overworked  by  the  wasteful 
farming  of  single  crops  that  took  all  and  gave 
nothing  back  to  the  soil,  so  the  very  spot  where  the 
boy  was  sent  to  learn  spelling  and  arithmetic  was 
an  object  lesson. 

Cyrus  McCormick  decided  to  study  survey- 
ing, showing  his  inventive  turn  here  by  cleverly 
fashioning  the  quadrant  that  he  was  to  use.  "I 


This  sickle  was  made  from 
a  sword  carried  in  the 
■  '  Revolutionary  War  by 
Capt.  L.  Henderson.  It 
cut  many  crops  on  the 
Henderson  farm  near  the 
Cumberland  Gap,  Penna. 


shall  be  ready  to  mark  out  the  new  fields  that  your 
reaper  will  conquer  one  of  these  days,"  he  said  to 
his  father. 

But  after  fifteen  years  of  effort,  Robert  McCor- 
mick gave  up  the  struggle.  The  reaper  promised 
well,  and  it  did  cut  the  grain — but  only  to  toss  it 
about  in  a  tangled  mass. 

"Not  much  gained  after  all  the  planning  and 
contriving!"  said  the  father,  ruefully. 

"It  is  good,  and  I  shall  make  it  my  business  to 
prove  it,"  vowed  Cyrus. 

He  believed  in  the  reaper  as  he  believed  in  his 
father;  and  for  the  sake  of  both,  he  mightily  re- 
solved to  carry  on  the  work  to  the  day  of  success. 
So  he  began  where  his  father  left  off.  The  reaper 
must  be  something  more  than  a  powerful  mowing- 
machine.  It  must  meet  the  practical  problem  of 
dealing  with  the  grain  as  it  stood  in  the  field — it 
must  divide  it  systematically  for  the  cutting  and 
handle  it  properly  when  cut. 

Look  now  at  the  model  of  the  first  machine  that 
cut  real  wheat  in  a  real  field.  Remember  that 
forty -six  other  inventors  had  struggled  without 
success  for  the  same  end.  All  of  them  had  failed  to 
deliver  the  grain  in  a  way  to  make  their  inventions 
a  practical  saving  of  time  and  labor.  Cyrus  Mc- 
Cormick's  reaper  had  at  the  end  of  its  knife  a 
curved  arm,  or  divider,  to  separate  from  the  rest 
the  grain  about  to  be  cut,  and  a  row  of  fingers  at 
the  edge  of  the  blade  to  hold  it  firmly  in  position. 
The  knife  not  only  pushed  forward  as  the  horses 
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drew  the  machine  over  the  field,  but  it  also  gave  a 
side  sweep,  so  that  none  of  the  grain  was  left  un- 
cut, but  it  all  fell  on  a  platform  from  which  it  was 
raked  by  a  man  who  followed  the  harvester. 

The  practical  economy  of  this  was  shown  first  in 
the  way  the  shafts  were  placed  on  the  off  side,  so 
that  the  machine  could  be  pulled,  not  pushed,  the 
horses  walking  over  the  stubble  while  the  cutter 
ran  its  broad  swath  through  the  bordering  grain; 
and  second,  in  the  way  the  big  driving-wheel  that 
turned  the  reaping-blade  also  carried  the  weight 
of  the  machine.  Compared  with  the  complete  har- 
vesters that  we  know  to-day,  this  was  indeed  an 


to  wait  before  fresh  fields  of  waving  grain  made 
another  trial  possible! 

There  were,  as  we  have  seen,  difficulties  enough 
in  the  way  of  making  a  machine  to  cut  grain;  but 
there  was  a  harder  task  than  that  of  cutting  wet 
wheat  in  a  bumpy,  hillocky  field — the  obstinate 
prejudice  of  ignorant  men  who  feared  anything 
that  spelled  change. 

Look  at  Cyrus  McCormick  when  he  brought  his 
machine  for  a  public  exhibition  near  Lexington, 
in  1 83 1.  There  were  as  many  as  a  hundred  inter- 
ested or  curious  spectators — lawyers  and  politi- 
cians eager  to  see  a  new  thing,  farmers  with  ex- 


AN  OLD  LITHOGRAPH  WHICH  DEPICTS  THE  TESTING  OF  THE  FIRST  REAPER,  NEAR  STEELE'S  TAVERN,  VA.,  JULY  25,  1831 


uncouth,  clattering,  loose-jointed  contrivance — 
but  it  worked!  Drawn  by  two  horses,  it  cut  six 
acres  of  oats  in  one  afternoon,  the  work  of  six 
laborers  with  scythes.  It  was  as  if  Hercules  had 
appeared  to  add  to  his  great  labors  a  still  greater 
work. 

Nowhere  was  help  needed  as  it  was  in  the  har- 
vest-fields, for  grain  must  be  cut  when  it  is  ripe. 
All  that  cannot  be  reaped  in  a  few  days  is  spoiled. 
A  farmer  might  plant  his  wheat;  the  fields  might 
laugh  with  the  golden  plenty;  but  if  there  were  not 
laborers  enough  at  the  right  moment,  there  could 
be  no  bread. 

The  short  reaping  season  also  made  a  special  dif- 
ficulty for  the  inventor.  So  short  a  time  was  there 
for  putting  his  machine  to  the  test;  so  long  a  time 


cited,  doubting  faces,  and  sullen  laborers  who 
feared  that  this  monster  might  steal  their  bread. 

Young  McCormick's  strong,  serious  face  was 
pale,  but  determined.  He  did  not  wince  even 
when  his  reaper  side-stepped  at  a  particularly  ugly 
hump  in  the  hilly  field. 

"Here,  here,  young  man!"  cried  the  owner  of 
the  field.  "That 's  enough  now!  Stop  your  horses! 
Can't  you  see  that  you  are  ruining  my  wheat?" 

The  red-faced  farm-hands  were  no  longer 
tongue-tied.  "Any  one  might  know  it  was  all  hum- 
bug!" rumbled  one. 

"We  '11  keep  to  the  good  old  cradle  yet,  eh, 
boys?"  jeered  another.  A  group  of  pickaninnies, 
teeth  agleam  with  mirth,  chuckled  and  turned 
handsprings  of  delight. 
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BINDERS,  EQUIPPED  WITH  GRAIN  SHOCKERS  AND  PULLED  BY  10-20  HORSEPOWER  TRACTORS 


Cyrus  McCormick  looked  about  at  men  and 
boys,  calloused  and  bent  by  toil  that  yielded  them 
less  than  a  nickel  an  hour  through  long  days  of 
twelve  and  fourteen  hours.  "We  are  all  slaves  to 
the  things  we  know  and  are  used  to,"  he  said  to 
himself.  "I  shall  have  to  go  slow — but  I  '11  be 
sure."  Farmers  and  laborers,  no  more  than  the 
jovial  negro  boys,  dreamed  that  the  thing  they 
feared  and  ridiculed  would  prove  the  great  bread- 
giver  that  was  destined  to  set  them  all  free. 

At  just  the  moment,  however,  when  Cyrus 
McCormick  was  resigning  himself  to  defeat,  a 
champion  came  to  the  rescue. 

"You  shall  have  the  chance  you  are  after,"  said 
a  man  who  had  been  watching  McCormick  and  his 
machine  narrowly.  "Just  pull  down  that  fence 
over  there  and  see  what  you  can  do  in  my  field." 

Here  was  new  hope  and  fairly  level  ground. 
The  inventor  drove  gratefully  to  the  test  and  laid 
low  six  acres  of  wheat  before  sundown.  He  had 
made  good !  The  conquering  reaper  was  driven  in 
triumph  into  Lexington, 
where  it  was  put  on  ex- 
hibition in  front  of  the 
court-house. 

"That  machine  is 
worth  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars!"  declared  a 
learned  professor  of  a 
finishing  school  for  young 
ladies,  with  solemn  em- 
phasis. But  young  Mc- 
Cormick knew  it  would 
prove  nothing  more  than 
a  fortnight's  wonder  un- 
less he  could  first  make 
machines  and  then  make 
farmers  buy  them.  The 
inventor  would  have  to 
turn  manufacturer  and  promoter.  And  if  Cyrus 
McCormick  had  not  been  an  inspired  man  of  busi- 
ness as  well  as  an  inventor,  the  reaper  would  prob- 
ably have  shared  the  fate  of  the  forty-six  other 
attempts  at  constructing  a  harvesting  machine. 

For  several  years  he  worked  on — farming  to 


earn  his  bread  and  the  chance  to  go  on  studying 
how  his  reaper  would  behave  under  various  con- 
ditions. A  happy  day  came  when  a  new  sort  of 
cutting  edge  handled  wet  grain  almost  as  well  as 
the  dry.  The  future  looked  really  bright  when,  in 
1842,  after  ten  years  of  toil  in  his  father's  little 
log  workshop,  without  encouragement  and  with- 
out capital,  he  succeeded  in  selling  reapers  to 
seven  farmers  who  were  interested  to  the  extent  of 
one  hundred  dollars  each. 

The  great  day  of  the  reaper  really  dawned,  how- 
ever, when  it  first  saw  the  prairies.  Here,  on  the 
vast  fertile  plains  of  the  Middle  West,  the  harvests 
so  far  outstripped  the  power  of  the  harvesters  that 
the  cattle  were  allowed  to  feed  in  the  wheat-fields 
that  the  farmers  were  unable  to  cut.  When  Cyrus 
McCormick  saw  the  Illinois  prairies  at  harvest- 
time — saw  men,  women,  and  little  children  toiling 
frantically  to  save  as  much  of  the  wheat  as  pos- 
sible during  the  short  time  of  crop-gathering  be- 
fore the  heads  of  grain  were  broken  down  and 


FOUR-"HORSEPOWER"  GRAIN  BINDER  WHICH  CUTS  A  SWATH  EIGHT  FEET  WIDE 


spoiled — he  knew  that  the  hour  had  come  for  him 
to  leave  his  log  workshop. 

"I  must  make  my  reapers  myself  to  be  sure  that 
they  are  made  right,"  he  said,  "and  I  must  pick 
out  the  right  place  for  getting  material  and  ship- 
ping the  machines  through  the  West." 
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There  were  anxious  hours  spent  in  studying  the 
map  for  the  most  favorable  spot  on  the  waterway 
of  the  Great  Lakes.  The  hour  of  the  inventor's 
destiny  had  indeed  struck  when  he  selected  Chi- 
cago as  the  site  of  his  future  factory.  It  certainly 
took  faith  and  imagination  to  see  in  the  rude  little 
collection  of  unpainted  cabins  huddled  together 
on  a  dismal,  swampy  tract,  without  sewers,  paved 
streets,  or  railroads,  the  place  of  opportunity  for 
a  big  business.  But  as  Cyrus  McCormick  had 
seen  in  vision  his  machine  triumphantly  gather- 
ing up  for  the  use  of  man  harvests  that  would 
vanquish  the  fear  of  famine  and  give  daily  bread 
to  thousands  that  should  people  the  vast  lands  of 
the  untouched  West,  he  now  saw  a  great  city  rise 
in  the  place  of  this  dreary,  little  frontier  settlement. 

The  story  of  the  success  of  McCormick  through 
the  building  up  of  his  business  was  now  one  with 
the  story  of  the  prosperity  of  the  prairie  States 
and  the  growth  of  Chicago  as  a  leading  railway 
and  shipping  center  and  mistress  of  the  wheat 
markets  of  the  world.  Year  by  year,  as  the  coun- 


try grew  and  the  task  of  reaping  harvests  for  ever- 
increasing  hordes  of  hungry  peoples  from  many 
lands  who  came  seeking  bread  in  the  generous  new 
States,  the  power  of  the  reaper  grew.  Other  in- 
ventors added  to  its  strength.  It  was  a  proud  day 
when  the  self-raking,  self-binding  machine  passed 
over  the  great  wheat-fields,  one  driver  on  the  high 
seat  replacing  a  score  of  sweating  farm-hands  that 
the  old  method  of  farming  had  employed. 

To-day,  every  child  who  has  been  to  the  coun- 
try thinks  the  brisk  self-binders  and  the  great 
community  threshing-machines  as  natural  a  part 
of  the  farm  world  as  the  sheep  and  the  cows. 
He  sees  a  huge  tractor,  fed  by  oil  or  gasolene,  pull 
plows,  harrows,  harvesters,  and  threshers;  or 
sometimes  a  dauntless  little  motor-car  gaily  lead- 
ing now  one  and  now  another  sort  of  planting  or 
cultivating  machine  along  the  furrows.  None  of 
these  things  seems  strange  or  particularly  remark- 
able. To  him  the  miracle  will  be  seen  in  that  first 
rude  reaper  put  together  by  Cyrus  McCormick  in 
the  little  log  workshop  among  the  Virginia  hills. 


THE  FLAWLESS  AIR  FLEET 

Tacking,  spiraling,  "zooming" — oh,  't  is  a  marvelous  licet 
Of  flawless,  tireless  airships,  beautiful,  swift,  and  sure, 
That  I  watch  from  the  farm-house  windows,  drawn  by  such  shining  lure, 

Nonchalant  swoopings  and  swervings,  over  the  waves  of  the  wheat! 

Never  an  exquisite  wing  that  fails,  when  put  to  the  test; 

Never  a  throbbing  engine  unequal  to  the  strain; 

Never  a  sensitive  steering-gear  that  does  not  answer  the  brain 
Guiding  its  evolutions  with  imperious  behest! 

Dusky  glowing  purple  and  ruddy  golden  gleams 

Smolder  and  sparkle  and  shine,  as  they  turn  in  their  flashing  flight; 

There — it  is  over  now,  with  the  chill  of  coming  night — 
Home  to  their  sheltering  hangar,  'mid  the  old  barn's  shadowy  beams! 

Minnie  Leona  Upton. 


"THAT  IS  THE  WILDEST  BIT  OF  WATER  I  EVER 
TACKLED"  (SEE  NEXT  PAGE) 

Far  back  in  the  mountains  of  northern  Vermont, 
a  certain  river  breaks  through  a  range  of  hills, 
with  several  miles  of  rough  rapids  between  tower- 
ing walls  of  granite.  A  tangle  of  rigging  loomed 
high  on  a  cliff,  a  hundred  feet  above  the  water. 

Fred  Bowers,  the  handy-man  of  the  village 
electric  plant,  ten  miles  down  the  river,  stood 
looking  over  the  network  of  wire  ropes,  the  gangs 
of  men  and  the  rafts  on  the  river  below,  as  they 
lowered  something  that  looked  like  a  log  house 
down  to  the  white-capped,  racing  flood. 

"So  you  're  the  man,  are  you?"  said  a  voice 
behind  him. 

He  turned  to  see  a  short  man  with  a  bristly 


CHEATING  THE  RIVER 

By  CHARLES  A.  HOYT 

mustache  looking  him  over.  "You  're  younger 
than  I  supposed  you  would  be." 

"Time  cures  that,"  said  Fred,  cheerfully. 
"You  were  probably  young  yourself  once." 

"That  's  right — that  's  right!"  The  man 
sighed.  "I  heard  so  much  about  the  stunts  you 
've  been  pulling  off  up  here  in  the  woods  that  I 
thought  you  were  twice  as  old  as  you  look." 
Fred  was  silent. 
"I 'd  never  have  tackled  this  job,"  said  the  man 
"if  I 'd  known  my  old  foreman  was  going  to  quit; 
but  I  'm  in  it  and  I  've  got  to  get  out.  We  're 
going  to  build  the  dam  right  through  between 
these  two  shoulders  of  rock." 

"Good  place,"  commented  Fred.  "Looks  as  if 
it  would  hold." 

"Best  place  on  the  river,"  said  the  contractor, 
whose  name  was  Dahlgren.  "And  we  're  going 
to  build  a  coffer-dam — a  sort  of  temporary  dam — 
around  one  half  of  the  site  of  the  dam,  and  let 
the  river  run  in  one  half  of  the  channel  while  we 
get  the  foundation  in  and  half  the  dam  built  up 
above  high-water  mark." 

He  ran  away,  waving  his  arms,  and  put  in  a 
lively  half-hour  while  the  men  were  anchoring  the 
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log  house  a  short  distance  from  the  shore.  Then 
he  came  back. 

"That  crib  out  there, — or  log  house, — is  the  first 
ons  of  a  line  I  'm  going  to  string  clear  around  the 
first  half  of  the  dam." 

A  shout  behind,  "Overhead!  Overhead!"  and 
Dahlgren  ran  to  one  side,  pulling  Fred  with  him. 

"That  's  the  rock  we  're  going  to  fill  it  with," 
said  he,  as  a  skip-load  ran  out  on  the  great  cable 
over  their  heads,  paused  a  moment,  then,  at  a 
signal  from  a  man  near  them,  dropped  like  a 
plummet  into  the  plunging  log  crib.  "We  fill  each 
of  those  cribs  with  rock  and  sink  them  about 
twenty  feet  apart.  Then  we  lay  logs  lengthwise 
around  the  outside  and  run  long,  matched  deck- 
planks  up  and  down  all  the  way  around,  with 
sand-bags — hundreds  of  them — piled  on  the  toe 
at  the  bottom;  then  we  pump  out  the  inside." 
"Sounds  easy,"  said  Fred. 
Dahlgren  frowned  at  the  white  caps  in  the  river. 
"Yes,  it  sounds  easy.  But  this  is  the  wildest  bit 
of  water  I  ever  tackled.  That  bottom  is  full  of 
pot-holes,  apparently." 

"I  know  it  is,"  said  Fred.  "I  've  been  fishing 
up  here  in  low  water  lots  of  times.  It 's  nothing 
but  deep  holes,  some  of  them  twenty  feet  deep 
where  the  rock  is  washed  out  in  great  pockets, 
like.  Some  are  full  of  gravel  and  some  are  empty." 

"I  thought  so,"  Dahlgren  nodded.  "No  two 
soundings  are  alike.  Now,  we  want  to  get  the 
first  half  of  the  dam  built  with  portals  under  it — 
big  arches,  with  steel  gates  on  the  upper  side, 
big  enough  to  carry  the  river  in  low  water.  Then 
we  '11  dam  the  other  half,  and  get  that  half  done 
before  winter,  then  let  next  spring's  flood  run 
over  the  top  of  the  whole  thing,  and  finish  the  job 
before  the  next  winter  sets  in." 

Fred  drew  a  long  breath  and  looked  around. 
"Quite  a  program.    I  think  you  '11  do  it  all 
right,  though.    What  do  you  want  of  me?  I 
don't  know  very  much  about  dams." 

"I  've  got  to  have  a  man  that  does  n't  get 
scared  and  quit;  one  that  can  think  and  think 
quick.  We  're  going  to  work  day  and  night — three 
shifts.  I  need  a  foreman  for  one  of  the  owl  shifts, 
from  midnight  till  eight  in  the  morning." 

A  few  days  later,  Fred's  father  was  outside, 
taking  care  of  the  repair  work,  with  a  new  man 
running  the  plant.  Fred  was  on  the  owl  shift, 
helping  build  the  big  dam. 

It  was  to  be  a  barrier  closing  the  river  between 
two  shoulders  of  rock  at  the  White  Horse  Rapids. 
A  big  lake  over  farms  on  the  river  flat  would  be 
created,  storing  water  enough  to  carry  the  plant 
over  the  driest  times  in  the  summer. 

The  job  had  to  be  driven  with  furious  haste 
in  order  to  complete  the'  program  mapped  out. 
From  daylight  until  dark,  the  lumbermen  cut  and 


hauled  in  logs  for  the  thirty  cribs  that  were  to 
encircle  the  area  which  was  to  be  pumped  dry. 

Other  men  built  the  cribs,  big  square  affairs, 
that  were  to  stand  the  tremendous  pressure  of  the 
river.  As  fast  as  they  were  built,  they  were 
placed  and  filled  with  rock.  Two  overhead  cable- 
ways,  sometimes  called  blondins,  spanned  the 
river,  each  capable  of  lifting  ten  tons,  dead  weight. 
These  great  structures  were  a  new  thing  to  Fred 
and  he  studied  them  with  interest. 

Two  heavy  wire  cables,  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
diameter,  spanned  the  river  and  were  fastened  to 
high  towers  on  each  side.  These  towers  traveled 
on  tracks  placed  parallel  to  the  river,  in  order 
that  the  rope  might  be  placed  over  any  desired 
point  on  the  river-bed  below. 

The  lifting  was  done  by  a  contrivance  driven 
by  a  hoisting-engine  placed  on  the  tower.  This 
was  called  the  carriage,  and  could  be  sent  to  any 
point  on  the  cable  with  a  load ;  then  the  load  could 
be  lowered,  or  anything  picked  up  from  the  depths, 
by  the  same  means. 

Fred  went  down  to  the  water's  edge  in  the 
gorge  to  have  a  closer  look  at  the  river.  He  was 
appalled  by  what  he  saw.  The  spring  flood  was 
on  the  wane,  but  even  then  a  terrific  volume  of 
water  was  surging  through  the  narrow  portal. 
Great  waves,  some  of  them  ten  feet  high,  raged 
and  tore  at  the  cribs,  which  were  being  filled  with 
tons  of  boulders;  but  the  heavy  guy-ropes  an- 
chored to  the  ledge  on  each  side  held  them  firmly; 
and  when  completely  filled  with  rock,  they  held 
securely  in  place. 

"How  long  will  it  take  to  get  the  coffer-dam  in?" 
Fred  asked  Dahlgren,  who  paused  in  passing. 

"Just  three  weeks  is  the  time  allowed  for  that. 
Everything  is  scheduled — just  so  much  time  for 
each  part  of  the  job." 

"It  's  those  pot-holes  that  make  the  water  so 
rough,  is  n't  it?"  said  Fred.  "The  rough  bottom 
just  throws  it  to  beat  all." 

"Rough  or  not,  the  whole  thing  has  to  be  in 
in  three  weeks,  rain  or  shine." 

The  ensuing  three  weeks  were  the  most  stren- 
uous Fred  ever  passed  through.  Every  night  at 
twelve  he  stood  ready,  with  eighty  men,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  crew  that  went  off  duty.  Flaring 
electric  lights  swung  on  wires  everywhere.  Some 
nights  it  rained  and  the  wind  blew,  but  they 
worked  steadily  on.  Every  morning  they  hand- 
ed over  their  tasks  to  another  crew,  the  rivalry 
between  the  three  shifts  being  keen. 

Finally,  the  great  fence  was  in  place  and  three 
rotary,  engine-driven  pumps  started  just  at  dark 
to  empty  the  space  enclosed  by  the  coffer-dam. 
Dozens  of  men  were  dumping  sacks  filled  with 
sand  around  the  outside  to  plug  up  the  holes  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  deck-planks. 
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"I  don't  like  the  looks  of  the  weather,"  mut- 
tered Dahlgren,  as  flashes  of  lightning  flared  in 
the  heavens  to  the  eastward.  "A  rain  right  now 
would  rip  us  up  good  and  plenty.  All  we  need  is 
a  couple  of  days  to  get  our  sand-bags  and  gravel 
banked  up  good  on  the 
upstream  side  of  the 
coffer-dam ;  but  high 
water  now  may  push 
over  the  whole  business." 

"All  we  can  do  is  to 
speed  up  and  do  the  job 
before  high-water  gets 
here,"  said  Fred,  who  was 
usually  on  the  job  sixteen 
hours  a  day.  "If  you 
say  so,  I  '11  roust  out  my 
crew  and  we  '11  work  all 
three  shifts  at  once." 

"I  guess  you  'd  bet- 
ter," said  Dahlgren,  as  a 
heavy  peal  of  thunder 
shook  the  ground.  "Tell 
Austin  to  turn  out  with 
his  gang  as  soon  as  they 
have  had  supper." 

Fred  made  the  rounds 
of  the  bunk-houses  and 
dining-halls,  and  inside 
of  an  hour,  three  hundred 
men  were  rushing  with 
sand-bags  to  fortify  the 
three  sides  of  the  dam. 

The  rain  started  about 
an  hour  after  dark,  but 
not  a  man  fell  out  of 
the  ranks.  The  swaying 
arc-lights  threw  dancing 
shadows  into  the  swirling 
water,  lighted  up  the 
dripping  figures  that  ran 
back  and  forth  dump- 
ing their  loads  into  the 
sullen  waters,  that  swal- 
lowed them  up  and  gave 
no  sign  whether  or  not 
the  labor  was  in  vain. 

Two  hours  passed  and 
the  river  began  to  rise. 

It  crept  up  over  the  runways  which  the  men  had 
placed  close  to  the  water;  they  drew  them  higher 
and  kept  on  dumping  in  sand-bags.  The  pumps 
were  throwing  great  geysers  of  water  over  the 
barrier,  and  as  soon  as  the  water  was  drawn  down 
enough,  Dahlgren  waded  around  inside  with  a 
torch,  watching  to  see  where  the  water  came  in, 
while  scores  of  men  dumped  sacks  on  the  outside. 
"I   'm  having  an  awful   time  getting  sand 


enough,"  reported  Austin.  "The  river  has  come 
over  the  sand-flats  up-stream,  and  on  the  last 
trips  the  teams  made  along  the  shore  the  water 
was  knee-deep." 

"No  sand!"  said   Dahlgren,  horror-stricken. 


"THE  SKIP  SWUNG  DANGEROUSLY  BUT  THE  MEN  CLUNG  TIGHTLY  AND  THRUST  THE 
NOZZLE  OF  THE  STIFF  HOSE  STRAIGHT  DOWN  INTO  THE  WATER"  (SEE  NEXT  PAGE) 

"We 've  got  to  have  it!  The  water  is  within  two 
feet  of  the  top  and  forcing  its  way  in  in  a  dozen 
places.    The  pumps  are  losing  ground  now!" 

A  dripping  man  leaned  over  the  bulwark  over 
their  heads: 

"Mr.  Dahlgren!  We  've  been  fishing  around 
outside  here  and  the  water  has  washed  away  a  lot 
of  the  sand-bags  we 've  been  dumping  in." 

"It  has!"    Dahlgren  climbed  up  on  the  dam. 
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"Quick  here!  Rock  and  sand-bags  everybody! 
Feel  the  whole  business  tremble,  will  you?" 

They  quickly  moved  the  great  towers  until  the 
blondin  ropes  were  over  the  threatened  portion, 
and  quickly  dumped  in  loads  of  rock,  but  no 
sand  or  gravel  was  to  be  had. 

"We  can't  do  any  more,"  said  Austin;  "my 
crew  is  ready  to  quit.  All  we  can  do  now  is  to 
let  it  fill,  then  wait  till  the  water  goes  down." 

"If  I  know  anything  about  it,  there  won't  be 
any  dam  here  by  morning  unless  we  bank  this 
upstream  side  with  tons  of  rock  and  sand!" 
said  Dahlgren,  wildly,  running  back  and  forth. 
"Sand-bags!    Hurry  up!  Sand-bags!" 

The  men  only  stood  and  looked  at  him.  He 
stopped,  gazing  moodily  into  the  water.  Sheets  of 
rain,  flung  by  the  wind,  swept  down  the  gorge. 
The  crew,  ducking  their  heads,  edged  toward  the 
shore.  If  the  dam  was  to  go,  the  shore  was  the 
best  place  to  be. 

Fred  stepped  to  Dahlgren's  side  and  talked 
earnestly  a  few  minutes.  The  latter  shook  his 
head  impatiently. 

"It 's  the  last  chance,"  urged  Fred,  insistently. 
"If  I  fail,  you  don't  lose  anything." 

"All  right,"  said  the  contractor,  with  a  de- 
spairing gesture;  "give  it  a  try." 

Fred  rushed  after  his  crew  and  shouted  orders 
rapidly.  They  gazed  at  him  as  if  he  were  crazy. 
"Bring  down  the  big  hose  from  the  storehouse!" 
he  shouted.  "Raise  steam  in  the  spare  boilers! 
Shut  off  two  of  the  pumps  and  speed  up  the  other, 
the  big  one,  as  fast  as  you  dare  to!" 

Fifty  men  came  with  a  six-inch  armored  hose 
about  two  hundred  feet  long.  By  the  time  they 
had  attached  to  the  discharge  end  of  the  big  ro- 
tary-pump, one  of  the  blondins  was  waiting  with 
an  empty  stone-skip.  Fred  climbed  in  quickly 
with  eight  men. 

"Now,  boys,  just  run  the  two  towers  up  the 
river  and  lower  this  skip  till  it  is  just  above  the 
water.  We  '11  take  this  hose  with  us.  When  we 
give  the  signal,  start  the  pump  and  drive  her  just 
as  fast  as  you  dare  to  and  not  tear  the  lining  out 
of  her.    Now  then!" 

The  skip  moved  slowly  above  the  racing  river. 
The  signal-men,  on  the  brink  of  the  gorge  far 
above,  watched  intently.  Just  before  the  towers 
reached  the  end  of  the  rails,  they  signaled  with 
their  lanterns  to  stop;  the  engineer  on  the  pump 
turned  on  the  steam. 

Instantly  the  great  hose  began  to  stiffen  and 
writhe  as  the  water-pressure  straightened  it  out. 
The  skip,  at  the  end  of  the  long  wire  ropes  of  the 
blondin,  swung  dangerously,  but  they  clung  tightly 
and  thrust  the  nozzle  of  the  stiff  hose  straight 
down  into  the  water. 

"What  kind  of  a  kid  performance  is  that?" 


asked  Austin,  angrily,  of  Dahlgren.  "Pumping 
water  down  into  the  water!" 

Dahlgren  said  nothing,  but  ran  to  the  battery 
of  boilers  on  the  bank,  and,  there  being  plenty  of 
steam,  started  the  other  two  pumps  and  began  to 
lower  the  water  inside  the  coffer-dam  again. 

The  writhing  of  the  hose  under  pressure,  aided 
by  the  threshing  wind  that  roared  down  the  notch, 
swung  the  skip  in  a  wide  arc,  as  far  as  the  ropes 
that  held  it  would  let  it  go.  The  water  boiled 
like  a  caldron.  Dahlgren  ran  back  and  scooped 
up  a  handful  of  the  dirty  water  which  raced  by 
the  dam.  His  tired  and  worried-looking- face 
burst  into  smiles. 

"Stick  to  it,  old  boy!"  he  shouted  through 
cupped  hands.  "It 's  coming  all  right!  Hang  to 
it!" 

"I 'm  goin'  to  bed!"  snorted  Austin;  "come  on, 
boys.  This  is  like  dipping  the  ocean  dry  with  a 
teaspoon." 

Dahlgren,  hanging  first  over  the  edge  of  the 
dam  watching  the  slowly  receding  water  inside, 
then  turning  to  dip  up  handfuls  of  muddy  water 
from  the  river,  did  n't  notice  the  departure  of  his 
other  foreman. 

All  night  long  they  fired  the  boilers  under 
forced  draft,  and  pumped  water  into  the  bottom 
of  the  river.  All  night  the  rain  poured  and  the 
wind  blew  great  guns,  but  the  little  band  hung 
doggedly  to  the  great  hose,  while  the  skip  swung 
sickeningly  back  and  forth. 

When  the  dawn  broke,  the  river  was  within  six 
inches  of  the  top  of  the  barrier  but  the  bottom 
inside  was  bare  in  places  and  they  were  able  to 
stop  one  pump.  Drawing  the  skip  back,  they 
helped  the  stiffened  and  weary  men  up  the  bank. 
The  blondins  were  rattling  in  rocks  by  the  wagon- 
load  as  they  staggered  wearily  into  the  bunk- 
house. 

"I  'm  so  dizzy!"  said  Fred,  vaguely.  "That 
skip  swung  round  and  round  so  I  can  hardly 
stand." 

"How  much  did  it  amount  to?"  sniffed  Austin. 
"What  were  you  trying  to  do,  anyway?" 

"Did  n't  amount  to  much  of  anything,"  Fred 
heard  Dahlgren  say.  "That  jet  of  water,  with 
the  nozzle  digging  into  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
just  stirred  up  several  hundred  tons  of  gravel 
out  of  those  pot-holes  up  above  the  dam.  It 
washed  a  bank  of  it  about  ten  feet  deep  the  whole 
length  of  the  upstream  side — plugged  every  hole 
tight  as  a  drum.  Hustle  your  crew  out  and  get 
busy  holding  what  we 've  cheated  the  river  out  of. 
Pile  in  rubble-stone  for  all  you  're  worth,  and 
keep  the  current  from  wearing  away  that  reef  of 
gravel — " 

But  Fred  was  lying  across  his  bunk,  asleep  in 
his  wet  clothes,  and  heard  no  more. 
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Billy  Dwyer,  star  pitcher  and  sensational  left- 
fielder  of  the  Bannister  School  baseball  team, 
dashing  into  the  locker-room  of  the  gymnasium, 
found  his  team-mates  already  donning  uniforms 
and  spikes  for  the  big  game.  A  Babel  of  voices 
and  the  odor  of  witch-hazel  and  arnica  greeted 
the  youth.  There  was  a  rattle  of  bats  on  the 
cement  floor,  and  excited  athletes  were  pawing 
the  air  wildly,  drawing  sweaters  over  their  heads. 
Old  Marcus  Aurelius  Jackson,  the  trainer,  was 
busily  massaging  a  "charley-horse"  from  the  arm 
of  shrieking,  protesting  "Fats"  Emory,  the  big 
catcher.  Narcissus  McBride,  second  baseman, 
amid  the  loud  jeers  of  his  comrades,  was  taking  his 
customary  shower-bath  before  the  game,  while 
little  Buddy  Walton,  Billy's  room-mate,  fussed 
angrily  at  a  knotted  shoe-string.  The  athletic 
senior  grinned  at  the  turmoil. 

^  "Hello,  fellows — ready  for  the  fight?"  he  called, 
diving  for  his  locker,  "I  want  one  hundred  per 
cent,  support  from  you  future  big-leaguers  this 
afternoon!  Of  course,  our  slogan  is  always, 
'Bannister  School  first' ;  but  please  remember  that 
it  's  Billy  Dwyer's  last  game  for  the  gold-and- 
green, — his  last  chance  to  pitch  for  old  Bannister, 
— and  that  his  dad,  once  a  great  ball-player  for 
this  school,  is  going  to  be  in  the  stand  to  see  his 
son  perform.  Now,  is  n't  that  enough  to  make  a 
fellow  determined  to  pitch  a  regular  Christy 
Mathewson  game?  The  old  whip  is  in  first-class 
condition,  and,  well— just  back  me  up,  and  the 
gold-and-green  will  be  state  inter-scholastic  base- 
ball champions  when  the  sun  goes  down!" 

Whistling  happily,  Billy  sat  on  the  bench  be- 
fore his  locker  and  commenced  to  disrobe,  pulling 
his  baseball  togs  out  on  the  floor.  The  end  of  his 
locker  row  was  at  an  open  window,  and  the  senior 
thrilled  as  he  heard  the  enthusiastic  Bannister 
boys,  jamming  the  gold-and-green  section  of  the 
stands  of  Bannister  Field,  roaring  with  fervor 
their  famous  old  "Marching  Through  Marston" 
song,  ending  by  spelling  out,  with  an  increasing 
din  on  each  letter,  their  old  rival's  name.  The 
stands  were  filling  rapidly;  directly  across  from 
each  other  the  frenzied  rooters  and  supporters  of 
each  team  yelled,  cheered,  and  sang;  a  blaring 
student  band  inspired  the  Marston  red-and- 
black,  while  string-bean  cheer-leaders,  clad  in 
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white  and  waving  big  megaphones,  leaped  wildly 
about  before  the  gold-and-green,  inciting  the 
students  to  noisy  clamor. 

"My  last  game  for  old  Bannister!"  murmured 
Billy  Dwyer,  a  mist  before  his  eyes  as  he  gazed  at 
the  familiar  scene  on  which  he  now  looked  for  the 
last  time  as  a  member  of  the  gold-and-green  team. 
"And  Dad  in  the  stand  to  see  me  step  into  the  box 
and  fight  for  the  school,  as  he  used  to  do  years 
ago — why,  I  've  got  to  win  to-day,  and  I  '11  pitch 
my  arm  off  to  do  it,  for  Dad  and  Bannister 
School!" 

In  this  joyous  mood,  occupied  by  thoughts  of 
the  coming  contest,  Billy  Dwyer  had  failed  to 
notice  the  atmosphere  of  the  gym  locker-room 
upon  his  arrival;  he  had  not  seen  the  glances  ex- 
changed by  his  team-mates,  nor  remarked  the 
strange  absence  of  the  usual  tender  queries  as  to 
the  "old  wing,"  which  always  greeted  a  twirler 
before  the  game.  Now,  as  he  drew  on  his  jersey, 
he  saw  his  room-mate,  little  Buddy  Walton,  stand- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  locker-row,  gazing  at  him 
with  a  look  of  sympathy. 

"Hi,  Buddy,  old  top!"  laughed  Billy,  striding 
over  to  his  chum,  and  putting  an  arm  across  the 
short-stop's  shoulders.  "Say,  Buddy,  you  just 
can't  realize  what  it  means  to  be  going  to  pitch 
for  my  school  to-day !  My  dad  is  a  busy  man,  a 
New  York  lawyer,  and  he  has  never  been  able 
to  come  to  Bannister  and  see  me  in  any  game 
play  for  his  alma  mater;  but  this  being  my  last 
chance,  he  chucked  an  important  case  torushover 
and  root  for  the  school  and  for  me.  I — why 
Buddy—" 

_  "Billy,  I— er,  that  is— oh,  go  look  at  the  bulle- 
tin-board, Billy!"  stammered  the  short-stop,  in 
mental  torture.  "And  say,  old  man,  I  know  there 
is  some  hard  feeling  between  you  and  Captain 
Hildreth,  and  this  won't  help  any,  but — it  surely 
must  be  for  old  Bannister,  for  I  can't  think  that 
Don  would  do  such  a  thing  except  for  the  good 
of  his  school,  and — " 

But  Billy,  alarmed  at  the  expression  on  Bud- 
dy's cherubic  countenance  and  a  chill  dread  clutch- 
ing at  his  heart,  had  hurried  over  to  the  bulletin- 
board,  at  the  other  end  of  the  locker-room.  He 
recalled  the  sudden  silence  of  his  team-mates  as 
he  had  entered,  and  knew  something  was  wrong, 
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and  hastily  he  scanned  the  notices.  The  first 
one  was  posted  the  day  before,  and  nothing  in  it 
caused  the  gold-and-green  twirler  any  grief: 

NOTICE  TO  BASEBALL  SQUAD 

Owing  to  sudden  illness  in  my  family,  I  am  called  to 
Philadelphia,  and  may  not  return  for  the  Marston  game. 
I  have  full  faith  in  my  boys  and  I  am  confident  that 
they  will  obey  orders  and  win  for  old  Bannister  just  the 
same  as  if  their  coach  were  on  the  field.  In  my  absence, 
Captain  Donald  Hildreth  is  in  complete  command, 
having  full  responsibility  for  the  line-up,  and  the  squad 
will  obey  unquestioningly  his  decisions,  being  answer- 
able to  me  for  any  breach  of  discipline.  Fight  and  win 
for  Bannister! 

Patrick  Henry  Corridan,  Coach 

But  just  below  this,  sighed  by  Captain  Don 
Hildreth,  leader,  and  a  pitcher  for  Bannister,  was 
the  line-up  of  the  gold-and-green  for  the  big  game, 
and  Billy  Dwyer,  after  hastily  running  down  the 
list,  gasped  suddenly,  for  there,  after  the  name 
of  "Emory — catcher,"  he  read,  "Hildreth  — 
pitcher." 

A  hot  wave  of  unreasoning  anger  shook  the 
senior.  Naturally,  no  definite  promise  had  been 
made,  but  it  had  been  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
he  was  to  be  on  the  mound  for  the  big  game,  as 
Don  Hildreth,  also  a  fine  pitcher,  had  held  that 
position,  the  week  before,  against  Dunham  School. 
In  fact,  Coach  Corridan  had  groomed  Billy  for 


'HIS  TEAM-MATES  WERE  ALREADY  DONNING  UNIFORMS  FOR  THE  BIG  GAME" 


the  Marston  battle,  and  the  senior,  a  shade  more 
brilliant  than  steady  Captain  Don  Hildreth,  had 
looked  forward  to  playing,  with  his  father  in  the 
stand,  in  this  final  game  that  was  to  decide  the 
state  inter-scholastic  baseball  championship.  Be- 


tween these  two  clean-cut,  straight-forward,  and 
intensely  loyal  athletes  of  Bannister,  a  bitter  feud 
had  existed  ever  since  Don's  freshman  year. 
Playing  side  by  side  on  the  school  eleven,  Don 
had  cheerfully  obeyed  Captain  Dwyer's  orders; 
and  now,  on  the  diamond,  Billy  had  unquestion- 
ingly followed  Captain  Hildreth's  commands, 
each  confident  in  the  school  spirit  of  his  rival, 
though  they  never  spoke  to  each  other  off  the 
athletic-field. 

Turning  from  the  bulletin-board,  dazed  by  the 
cruel  blow,  Billy  Dwyer  found, himself  face  to  face 
with  his  rival.  There  was  a  moment  of  tense 
silence,  while  the  team-mates  of  the  two  pitchers 
waited;  then  Captain  Hildreth  started  to  speak, 
but  Billy,  beside  himself  with  anger  and  disap- 
pointment, blazed  out  wildly: 

"So  this  is  the  sort  of  school  spirit  you  have!" 
he  stormed,  glaring  at  Don,  who  stood  before  him, 
a  trifle  pale,  but  quiet  and  self-possessed.  "Hil- 
dreth, we  have  been  rivals  and  enemies  from  the 
first,  and  this  year  it  has  been  neck  and  neck 
between  us  to  see  who  will  get  the  most  points 
as  the  best  all-round  athlete  and  win  the  Went- 
worth  Cup  at  commencement.  But  no  matter 
how  I  may  have  felt  toward  you,  I  have  always 
believed  that  you  were  on  the  square,  that  your 
school  came  first,  and  that  you  would  make  any 

sacrifice  for  the  gold- 
and-green.  But  now 
you  have  misused 
your  power  to  your 
own  advantage! 

"You  know  per- 
fectly well  that 
Coach  Corridan  fig- 
ured on  my  pitching 
against  Marston, 
because  I  'm  a 
southpaw  and  the 
red-and-black  has  a 
left-handed  batting 
order.  You  know 
my  father  has  come 
all  the  way  from 
New  York  to  see  me 
pitch  in  my  last 
game  for  old  Ban- 
nister. And  yet  be- 
cause you  are  in  full 
command  and  we 
must  obey  you  in 
Coach  Corridan's 
absence,  you  order  me  to  left-field,  and  go  into 
the  box  yourself!    Why — ?" 

Captain  Hildreth,  his  pale  face  flushing  angrily, 
essayed  to  speak,  but  the  frenzied  Billy  hurried  on: 
"Because  you  are  jealous  of  me!"  he  panted, 
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his  voice  rising  in  his  rage;  "because  you  are 
afraid  I  '11  pitch  a  sensational  game,  one  that 
you  believe  would  put  me  in  the  lead  in  our  contest 
for  the  Wentworth  cup !  I 'd  scorn  to  be  so  small, 
to  betray  my  school  for  my  own  ambition!" 

"Billy  Dwyer — keep  quiet!"  Captain  Hildreth, 
his  face  blazing,  gripped  his  rival  by  the  shoulders. 
The  team  waited  eagerly  for  his  justification  of  his 
decision  to  pitch  the  game  him- 
self, but  none  came. 

"I  am  going  to  pitch  that  game 
against  Marston!"  said  the  cap- 
tain, in  a  low,  steady  voice;  "you 
are  under  my  command,  and  if 
you  refuse  to  obey,  I  shall  have 
to  report  the  matter  to  Coach 
Corridan  on  his  return.  You 
have  just  said  you  would  gladly 
make  any  sacrifice  for  the  gold- 
and-green — well,  are  you  willing 
to  do  your  best  in  left-field  to-day, 
fighting  for  the  school,  or,  angry 
at  me,  are  you  going  to  lie  down, 
and  not  fight  your  hardest,  be- 
cause /  am  pitching?  I  ask  your 
word  of  honor  that  you  will  do 
your  level  best  for  the  school.  If 
you  refuse  it,  I  shall  use  a  substi- 
tute.   Which  is  it,  Dwyer?" 

"I  am  not  a  traitor  to  old  Ban- 
nister!" flamed  Billy,  shaking  free 
from  the  other's  grip.  "I  am  not 
contemptible  enough  to  allow  personal  enmity  or 
spite  to  keep  me  from  serving  my  school  to  the 
best  of  my  ability!  Of  course,  I  shall  do  my 
best,  and  I  '11  show  you.  Donald  Hildreth.  that 
my  school  spirit  is  real." 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  Puzzled  at 
their  captain's  decision  to  pitch  the  big  game, 
sympathizing  keenly  with  the  disappointed  Billy 
Dwyer,  the  members  of  the  gold-and-green  nine 
looked  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  rivals;  some- 
how, they  could  not  believe  that  Don  had  pur- 
posely misused  his  power  as  acting-coach  to 
further  his  own  ambition,  and  yet — 

"Don — please — "  faltered  big  Fats  Emory, 
hesitatingly,  "if  you  will  just  explain  to  Billy— we 
know  there  is  some  good  reason,  and — " 

"Everybody  on  the  field!"  commanded  Captain 
Hildreth  sharply,  his  jaw  set  firmly.  "Dwyer,  you 
will  play  left-field!" 

Billy  Dwyer  set  his  spikes  in  the  turf  of  the 
Bannister  diamond's  deep  left-field  and  gripped 
himself  for  a  quick  start,  in  case  the  Marston 
hitter  should  connect  with  one  of  Don's  fast  ones. 
The  gold-and-green  player  muttered  angrily  to 
himself  as  he  gazed  at  the  tall  figure  of  his  rival 


poised  in  the  box,  ready  to  deliver  the  ball. 
A  glance  at  the  big  score-board  showed  him  the 
figures:  "First  half — ninth  inning:  Bannister  2; 
Marston  o;  Out — 2 ;  Strikes — 2 ;  Balls — 3."  If  the 
next  ball  pitched  made  the  third  strike  or  an  out, 
the  state  inter-scholastic  championship  would  go 
to  old  Bannister!  No  wonder  the  gold-and-green 
supporters,  wild  with  joy,  created  an  ear-splitting 


din  in  their  section  of  the  stands — it  would  end  in 
the  ninth,  unless,  by  a  miracle,  Marston  tied  the 
score,  for  two  of  the  red-and-black  players  had 
been  retired,  and  there  were  two  strikes  and  three 
balls  on  the  hitter.  But  there  was  even  more  at 
stake  for  Captain  Hildreth — one  more  ball  pitched, 
and  he  might  realize  the  pitcher's  greatest  ambi- 
tion, the  golden  dream  of  every  twirler,  from  the 
American  League  down  to  the  urchins  on  the 
vacant  lots. 

"No-hit!  No-hit!  No-hit!"  the  Bannister  co- 
horts, aided  by  all  the  spectators  not  rooting  for 
Marston,  yelled  steadily,  accompanying  the  chant 
by  a  monotonous  thumping  of  feet  and  clapping 
of  hands;  it  swelled  to  a  great  roar, — "No-hit! 
No-hit!" — rolling  across  the  Bannister  field,  and 
out  to  Billy  Dwyer,  in  left-field,  beside  himself 
with  jealous  rage. 

"He  '11  make  it — he  is  going  to  get  his  no-hit 
game!"  Billy  bit  his  lip  in  the  intensity  of  his 
wrath.  "Shoved  me  out  into  the  field  and  pitched 
the  big  game  himself  because  he  was  in  full 
charge !  And  now  he 's  going  to  gain  the  greatest 
possible  glory,  a  no-hit  game,  and  win  the  Went- 
worth Cup  by  doing  it.    Oh,  it 's  a  shame!" 

It  had  been  a  brilliant  struggle,  with  dazzling 
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"EVERY  EYE  FOLLOWED  THE  BALL  TOWARD  WHICH  FLEW  BILLY  DWYER  AT  FULL  SPEED" 


fielding  on  both  sides,  marked  by  spectacular 
catches  in  the  out-field,  and  remarkable  pitching 
by  Captain  Don  Hildreth,  of  the  gold-and-green, 
and  the  famous  "Rube"  Stearns,  of  Marston. 
In  the  first  inning  or  two,  uncertain  as  to  how 
Billy  Dwyer  would  play,  despite  his  promise  of 
loyalty  to  his  school,  the  Bannister  in-field  had 
wobbled  a  bit,  but  after  the  brilliant  pitcher,  play- 
ing left-field,  had  saved  his  rival  twice  by  catches 
that  brought  the  spectators  to  their  feet  yelling 
madly,  old  Bannister  breathed  more  freely.  Then 
Don  had  steadied,  and,  pitching  with  a  cool,  sure, 
machine-like  ease,  had  literally  mowed  down  his 
enemies,  and,  most  surprising  to  Billy,  the  three 
left-handed  batters  of  the  red-and-black — because 
of  whom  he  had  been  originally  slated  to  pitch,  be- 
ing a  southpaw — were  the  easiest  victims  of  the 
Bannister  captain! 

As  inning  after  inning  reeled  away,  and  still  not 
the  slightest  indication  of  a  hit  was  chalked  up 
against  the  steady  Don,  his  admiring  schoolmates 
began  to  shout,  half  jokingly,  "No-hit!  No-hit!". 
In  the  seventh,  thanks  to  a  safe  triple  by  Billy 
Dwyer  himself,  driving  in  his  team-mates,  Ban- 
nister had  scored  two  runs,  apparently  "putting 
the  game  on  ice"  for  the  school.  Only  three  hits 
had  been  made  off  the  toiling  Rube,  but  compared 
with  Captain  Hildreth's  dazzling  performance, 
it  went  unheeded  in  that  ever-increasing  howl  of 
"No-hit!  No-hit!  No-hit!"  And  with  the  pass- 
ing of  each  inning  that  brought  his  rival  nearer 
to  the  greatest  goal,  Billy's  anger,  fanned  by 
jealousy  and  the  memory  of  the  captain's  injus- 
tice, grew  hotter. 

"For  old  Bannister,  yes,"  he  growled,  in  the 
sixth,  "I  'd  play  my  hardest,  whatever  happens; 
but — just  give  me  a  chance  to  get  even  with 
Don,  a  way  to  spoil  his  no-hit  game,  without 
harming  my  own  team!    I  'd  show  him!" 

Though  Billy  would  not  confess  it  to  himself,  in 


his  heart  swelled  keen  disappointment — actual 
shame  that  his  rival,  whom  he  had  always  secretly 
admired  for  his  honor  and  sportsmanship,  should 
have  yielded  to  temptation  and  shunted  him  out 
of  the  box.  Their  feud,  starting  in  some  trifling 
school-boy  argument  back  in  Don's  first  year,  had 
been  kept  alive  by  false  pride  on  both  sides;  each 
would  probably  have  welcomed  a  reconciliation, 
but  were  ashamed  to  seek  it  and  so  the  breach  had 
widened.  But  now  Billy  was  actually  shocked 
at  the  unfair  advantage  taken  by  his  rival. 

"I  could  never  have  done  such  a  thing!"  he 
told  himself,  self-righteously,  after  making  a 
difficult  catch  in  the  sixth,  keeping  Don's  no-hit 
record  clean.  "But  if  that  had  been  a  grounder 
now,"  he  thought  grimly,  "Marston  might  have 
got  a  hit  off  him — if  I  can  just  get  a  chance  to 
sprint  hard  after  a  drive,  but  manage  to  miss  it  by 
a  hair's-breadth  and  make  the  fellows  believe  I 
tried!  And  they  will,  if  I  play  it  right,  for  I  have 
already  saved  him  twice  from  a  hit —  Oh,  just 
give  me  the  chance!" 

Gloating  over  his  plan,  Bill}-  began  to  visualize 
the  act — a  long,  fast  drive  toward  the  left-field 
foul-line  would  do  it;  he  would  sprint  with  all  his 
sensational  speed, — but  at  such  an  angle  that  he 
would  delay  meeting  the  ball, — a  great  leap,  so 
timed  as  to  just  miss  the  sphere —  No  one  could 
dream  that  he  might  have  caught  the  fly,  if  he 
played  it  right;  for  with  a  natural  fielder's  instinct, 
he  would  know  just  how  to  turn  the  trick.  He 
laughed  to  himself  as  he  figured  Don's  disappoint- 
ment— to  be  so  near  his  hard-fought  goal,  and 
then  he,  Billy  Dwyer,  whom  Don  had  so  unjustly 
treated,  would  have  evened  the  score! 

And  now,  in  the  ninth  inning,  with  but  one 
ball  between  Don  and  the  no-hit  game,  Billy 
resigned  himself  to  the  fact  that  his  enemy  had 
triumphed;  true,  Hildreth  was  laboring  under  a 
terrific  strain,  no  longer  pitching  with  ease,  but 
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carefully  giving  everything  to  the  ball  pitched, 
while  the  great  crowd  was  thundering,  "No-hit! 
No-hit!  No-hit!"  But  if  he  could  only  put  the 
next  ball  over  for  a  strike,  or  cause  the  batter 
to  go  out  on  an  easy  grounder,  or  drive  to  the 
out-field,  the  gold-and-green  captain's  troubles 
would  be  ended,  the  great  glory  of  a  wonderful 
game  would  be  his.  Winding  up  very  slowly, 
Don  shot  the  ball  over  the  plate;  a  crash,  as  the 
big  red-and-black  catcher  met  it  squarely;  and  a 
white  streak  shot  over  short-stop  Buddy  Walton's 
finger-tips,  lined  out  for  left-field! 

"Hit!  Hit!  Hit!"  screamed  the  excited  Mars- 
ton  boys,  drowning  out  their  rivals — a  home-run 
drive,  shooting  to  pieces  Don's  hopes  of  a  no-hit 
glory,  on  the  ball  that  would  have  given  him  undy- 
ing fame  and  which  might  make  the  gold-and-green 
twirler  weaken,  so  that  the  red-and-black  would 
drive  him  from  the  box,  winning  the  champion- 
ship! Every  eye  followed  the  flight  of  the  ball, 
fixed  on  the  flying  white  sphere,  toward  which, 
sprinting  madly,  flew  Billy  Dwyer  at  full  speed. 

Not  a  soul  in  the  great  crowd,  not  even  those 
of  old  Bannister  who  had  often  witnessed  Billy's 
phenomenal  catches,  dreamed  the  fleet  left-fielder 
would  get  near  the  ball — it  was  labeled  a  home- 
run,  if  ever  it  passed  him.  But  Billy  Dwyer,  even 
as  he  sprinted  at  the  crack  of  the  bat,  instinctively 
felt  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  head  off  the 
drive.  If  he  missed,  a  score  would  cross  the 
plate,  but  that  would  be  2  to  I  for  his  alma  mater; 
and  even  then,  with  the  bases  cleared  and  two  out, 
Don  could  surely  retire  the  side  and  win  his  game, 
for  the  next  hitter  was  a  woefully  weak  batter. 
It  was  Billy's  chance ;  he  could,  without  jeopardiz- 
ing his  team's  chances  of  victory  and  the  cham- 
pionship, so  play  this  seemingly  impossible  drive 
as  to  make  his  fellows  think  he  had  strained  every 
nerve  and  muscle  to  catch  it,  but  miss  by  an  inch 
or  so  and  shatter  Don's  hopes  of  a  no-hit  game. 

Then,  somewhat  to  his  amazement,  Billy  Dwyer 
found  he  could  not  do  this  dishonorable  thing! 
Something  within  him  revolted  at  the  thought  of 
doing  less  than  his  best.  Sprinting  as  he  had 
never  run  before,  he  flashed  toward  the  foul-line. 
Faster  and  faster  he  flew,  glimpsing  the  ball  com- 
ing, just  ahead  of  him.  One  final  effort,  a  great 
upward  leap,  his  outstretched  gloved  hand  flung 
high  in  air,  and — 

Smack!  the  ball  struck  fair  in  his  palm  and 
stayed  in  his  glove,  while  Billy  thrilled  to  the  heart 
at  his  lucky  catch ! 

"Saved  him  his  no-hit  game!"  Billy  told  him- 
self, as  he  jogged  toward  the  in-field.  "Well— he 
is  welcome  to  it;  I  could  never  have  forgiven 
myself  if  I  had  deliberately  let  that  ball  go  for  a 
safe  hit^-even  if  no  one  dreamed  I  might  have 
nabbed  it!    Call  it  my  professional  pride  as  a 


fielder,  or  maybe  my  seiu*  of  sportsmanship,  but 
I  'm  just  mad  enough  to  tell  Don  I  was  tempted 
to  throw  him!" 

The  Bannister  students  were  swarming  on  the 
field,  but  Captain  Hildreth  was  ahead  of  them, 
sprinting  toward  the  dazed  Billy.  After  him 
came  Billy's  father  and  Coach  Corridan,  who 
after  all  had  returned  in  time  to  witness  the  sensa- 
tional finish  of  Don's  no-hit  game;  even  in  their 
frenzied  joy  the  gold-and-green  supporters,  and 
especially  the  members  of  the  school  nine,  re- 
membering the  last  meeting  of  the  two  rivals, 
slowed  up  and  waited  for  the  scene  that  would 
ensue.  ' 

"Captain  Hildreth,"  Billy  faced  the  gold-and- 
green  leader,  speaking  with  extreme  dignity,  "I 
saved  your  old  no-hit  game,  but  that  last  hit 
was  a  temptation  to  make  you  lose  your  "no-hit" 
glory,  for  I  could  easily  have  played  that  drive, 
you  know,  so  as  to  let  it  fall  for  a  safe  hit,  and  yet 
make  it  seem  that  I  had  tried  hard.    You  would 
have  believed  it,  after  my  catches  that  saved  you 
earlier  in  the  game,  but — I  could  n't  do  it,  when 
the  time  came.     I  'm 
sorry  you  gained  such 
undeserved  glory,  but 
I  'm  glad  that  Bannis- 
ter won." 

Don  Hildreth,  who 
had  stepped  forward  to 
meet  his  team-mate, 
stopped ;  the  friendly 
look  on  his  face  changed 
to  one  of  resentment, 
and  he  was  about  to 
turn  and  stride  away, 
when  Coach  Corridan 
suddenly  ran  forward,  seized  him  and  brought 
him  face  to  face  with  Billy  Dwyer  again. 

"Listen,  you  two  hot-headed  lunatics,"  he  said 
sharply,  "this  has  gone  far  enough !  Billy,  when  I 
left  the  campus,  I  intended  you  to  pitch  the  big 
game;  but  of  course  no  promise  was  made,  for 
every  member  of  the  nine  is  supposed  to  be  eager 
to  do  what  is  best  for  old  Bannister.  In  Phila- 
delphia, last  night,  I  ran  into  a  Marston  man — 
he  took  it  for  granted  that  I  would  pitch  Don,  and 
seemed  to  think  Don  had  told  me  that  the  three 
heaviest  hitters  on  the  Marston  nine  had  batted 
against  him  time  and  again  and  were  afraid  of 
him  to-day,  for  he  knew  their  weak  points  and 
could  hold  them  hitless!  They  figured,  of  course, 
that  Don  had  told  me  of  this  and  that  he  would 
naturally  be  in  the  box;  knowing  that  what  I 
had  learned  would  make  Don  the  better  choice 
for  to-day,  and  acting  for  Bannister,  I  wired  to 
Don,  as  captain  and  acting  coach,  to  pitch  the 
game,  and  I  would  explain  on  my  return — " 
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"Oh,  then — you  had  the  telegram,"  faltered 
Billy,  looking  at  his  rival,  "when  I — I  flew  into  a 
rage  in  the  locker-room?  And  you  never  even 
told  Coach  Corridan  you  could  puzzle  Marston's 
heaviest  hitters,  though  that  would  have  made 
you  sure  of  being  in  the  box!  Why  did  n't  you 
tell  me  the  truth,  that  you  were  acting  under 
the  telegraphed  orders  from  Coach  Corridan, 
and—" 

"I  reckon  I  was  angry,  too,"  grinned  Don, 


"THE  BANNISTER  STUDENTS  WERE  SWARMING  ON  THE  FIELD,  BUT  CAPTAIN 
HILDRETH  WAS  AHEAD  OF  THEM" 


sheepishly.  "I  did  n't  like  being  berated  by  you 
before  the  rest  of  the  team;  I  had  intended  to 
show  you  the  wire  in  private,  Billy,  but  before  I 
could  do  so,  you  had  seen  the  line-up  and  jumped 
all  over  me  with  both  feet;  and  then  I  got  pig- 
headed and  would  n't  explain!  But  it 's  all  right, 
Billy— I  had  to  obey  his  orders,  and  you  obeyed 
mine  by  playing  a  marvelous-  game  in  the  field 
and  at  bat.  And  as  for  the  Wentworth  Cup, 
old  man — your  triple  drove  in  the  one  run  for 
Bannister,  winning  the  game;  your  three  catches 
kept  Marston  from  scoring;  and  those  big  stunts 
are  more  valuable  to  the  gold-and-green  than  my 
no-hit  game,  which  I  could  never  have  won  with- 
out your  splendid  support — •" 

"Bannister's  one  run!"  ejaculated  the  bewil- 
dered Billy.  "Why,  I  don't  understand,  Don;  I 
drove  in  two  runners  with  my  triple,  and — " 

Then  Billy  Dwyer's  father,  grasping  Hildreth's 
shoulder  with  his  one  hand  and  his  son  with  the 
other,  beamed  on  the  two  young  athletes,  who 


had  been  so  long  and  so  foolishly  estranged. 
"Now  listen  to  me,  Billy,"  he  said;  "you  fought 
a  mighty  fine  battle  with  yourself,  and  won  it. 
You  believed  it  would  not  jeopardize  Bannister's 
chances  of  glory  if  one  run  slipped  in — if  you  let 
that  ball  go  for  a  home-run — a  safe  hit,  shattering 
Don's  hopes  of  a  no-hit  game.  But — in  the  eighth, 
when  there  was  a  gold-and-green  runner  on  third, 
and  another  one  on  second,  you  hit  your  triple. 
The  man  on  third  dashed  for  home  and  the  runner 
on  second, in  his  desire 
to  make  a  score,  cut 
inside  third  base  by  a 
bare  margin.  Your  hit 
fell  safe,  and  both  men 
crossed  the  home-plate. 
But  the  second  runner 
was  out,  having  failed 
to  touch  the  third  base, 
andonlyone  runscored, 
though,  at  the  time,  the 
score-keeper  chalked  up 
two.  The  protest  by 
Marston  was  recognized 
and  the  error  rectified 
later.  Billy,  had  you 
let  that  last  ball  in  the 
ninth  go  for  a  hit,  a 
home-run,  just  to  spoil 
Don's  no-hit  game,  your 
error  would  have  tied 
the  score  for  Marston; 
and  because  Don  had 
given  all  he  had  and 
was  weakening  fast, 
while  'Stearns  was  get- 
ting better,  the  gold-and-green  undoubtedly 
would  have  lost  the  big  game  and  the  inter- 
scholastic  championship. 

"But  Billy — Donald — "  Mr.  Dwyer  smiled 
happily,  remembering  his  own  school-days,  "both 
of  you  acted  splendidly — Don,  in  refusing  to  tell 
the  coach  of  his  ability  to  quell  the  Marston  hit- 
ters, his  former  rivals,  and  thus  insure  his  pitching 
to-day — in  fact,  he  really  should  have  told,  but  he 
thought  it  might  be  taking  advantage  of  you; 
you,  by  fighting  down  an  unsportsmanlike  im- 
pulse to  ruin  his  no-hit  game,  though  it  would 
have  meant  betraying  your  school,  losing  the 
victory,  in  your  ignorance  of  the  real  score.  Now, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  best  thing  to  do  is — " 

Captain  Don  Hildreth,  his  face  a  broad  smile, 
stepped  forward,  his  hand  outstretched. 

"Put  it  there,  Billy,  old  man!"  he  exclaimed. 
And  Billy  Dwyer,  gripping  it  in  loyal  comrade- 
ship, responded  fervently: 

"Shake,  Don,  old  fellow — shake!" 
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THE  DONKEY  IN 
THE  LION'S  SKIN 

Once  a  Donkey,  wondering 
How  it  felt  to  be  a  King, 
Donned  a  Lion's  skin  he  found 
Left  by  hunters  on  the*  ground. 
Thus,  in  regal  robe  arrayed, 
All  the  other  beasts,  dismayed 
When  they  saw  him  coming,  fled, 
Save  the  Fox,  who  laughed  and  said, 
"You  're  no  Lion,  that  I  know 
By  your  voice,  my  friend,  for  though 
I  Ye  seen  some  Lions  in  my  day, 
I  've  yet  to  hear  a  Lion  bray!" 


THE  COUNTRY  MOUSE 
AND 

THE  TOWN  //  MOl'SH 


A  Country  Mouse  once  asked  a 
friend, 

Who  lived  in  town,  to  come  and  spend 
The  day  and  breathe  his  country  air, 
And  taste  his  simple  country  fare. 
But  simple  fare  like  cheese  and  rye 
And  oatmeal  failed  to  satisfy 
The  City  Mouse's  pampered  taste. 
'Your  life,  my  friend,  is  going  to  waste 
In  this  outlandish  hole,"  said  he. 
"Come  into  town  and  visit  me, 
And  I  will  show  you  how  (forgive 
Plain  speech)  a  gentlemouse  should  live." 
His  host  accepted  with  delight; 
So  off  they  set  and  that  same  night, 
Arriving  at  the  city  house, 
Sat  down  to  dine.    The  Country  Mouse, 


Bewildered,  scarce  believed  his  eyes, 

For  here  were  almonds,  nuts  and  pies, 

Honey  and  custard,  cream  and  cake, 

And — "What  's  that  noise?    For  mercy's  sake!" 

The  Country  Mouse  exclaimed  in  fright, 

As  through  the  floor  with  all  their  might 

They  scampered,  panting,  out  of  breath; 

"It  almost  frightened  me  to  death!" 

"Oh,  that — "  explained  the  City  Mouse, 

"That  is  the  Man  who  shares  my  house; 

But    he    won't    hurt    you — " 

"That  may  be," 
Replied  the  guest,  "but  not  for 
me 

This  whirl  of  cake  and  custard 
gay; 

It  is  not  worth  the  price  you  pay. 
I  'm  just  as  much  obliged,  but  I 
Prefer  the  Simple  Life — good- 
by!" 


KIT,  PAT,  AND  A  FEW  BOYS 


By  BETH  B.  GILCHRIST 

Author  of  "Cinderella's  Granddaughter" 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PREVIOUS  INSTALMENTS 

Katherine  Embury  is  a  sophisticated,  rather  blase  girl,  who  belongs  to  one  of  those  touch-and-go  families  that 
see  very  little  of  each  other.  By  a  series  of  coincidences,  she  finds  herself  in  surroundings  utterly  strange  to  her 
experience,  with  the  Wards,  a  family  that  is  very  much  of  a  family.  The  spectacle  of  Phil  and  Pat  and  the  rest  on 
such  intimate,  friendly  terms  with  each  other  surprises  Katherine,  and  in  the  loneliness  of  her  first  sleepless  night 
at  Birch  Camp  she  writes  a  letter  to  her  brother  Don,  summering  on  a  ranch  in  Wyoming.  Although  everything 
is  new  to  her,  Katherine  takes  to  camp  life  like  the  sportswoman  she  is,  morning  dips,  cooperative  cooking,  forest 
tramps,  and  the  like,  and  wins  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  Wards.  Incidentally,  she  wins,  too,  a  keen  zest 
and  interest  in  living  which  she  had  not  felt  since  her  little  girlhood. 


CHAPTER  X 

LETTERS 

Arrival  of  mail  was  an  event  in  camp  routine. 
It  was  odd,  Katherine  thought,  how  good  letters 
tasted  in  camp.  They  had  never  seemed  so  good 
before,  not  even  when  she  first  went  away  to 
school.  She  opened  the  letter  under  the  Ber- 
muda postmark  and  read: 

My  dear  little  daughter:  I  can  never  be  sufficiently 
thankful  that  your  adventure  turned  out  as  it  did.  To 
think  of  my  little  girl  alone  in  a  strange  town,  with  the 
house  closed  where  she  expected  to  stay,  makes  me 
shudder.  If  it  were  not  for  Isabelle,  I  should  take  the 
next  boat  for  home — I  want  to  get  my  hands  on  you. 
But  this  climate  is  setting  her  up  wonderfully,  though 
I  can  see  it  will  take  all  summer  to  finish  the  process. 
I  think  I  should  come,  anyway,  if  it  were  not  for  Elinor 
Ward.  She  is  a  wonderful  woman,  and  I  loved  her 
dearly  as  a  girl.  I  am  glad  you  have  a  chance  to  know 
her  now,  and  Pat  and  the  boys.  It  was  exactly  like  her 
to  take  you  in.  But  never  again,  Kit,  no  matter  how 
certain  the  landing  looks,  never  again  jump  on  guess- 
work. Mercy,  when  I  think  how  blindly  we  trusted  to 
Aunt  Marcia's  twenty-year  habit  of  home-staying,  you 
and  I — ■ 

And  then  she  awoke  to  a  glad  hubbub  around 
her.  "Of  course  you  will!"  Pat's  voice  was  ex- 
claiming. "My  goodness,  think  of  all  three  of 
them  up  here  just  at  this  time.    What  luck!" 

"Second  week  in  August,  Mater?"  Fred  was 
saying.  "Clear  the  decks  for  Mother's  house- 
party." 

"Would  n't  I  like  to  see  that  Horton  one!" 
Marian's  tone  was  touched  with  envy  and  admira- 
tion.   "The  stories  you  tell  about  her  are  great." 

Katherine's  glance  sought  Mrs.  Ward's  face. 
That  lady,  also,  held  an  open  letter  in  her  hand, 
and  her  dark  eyes  shone  with  a  look  of  anticipa- 
tion quite  as  keen  as  any  girl's. 

"Here?"  smiled  the  guest ;  "a  house-party  here?" 

"Oh,  no,"  Pat  explained,  "at  Fairford.  It  's 
quite  near,  only  forty  miles  north.  Mother  's 
just  heard  from  an  old  school-friend  who  lives 
there  and  who  expects  two  more  of  Mother's  old 
friends  to  visit  her  and  wants  Mother  to  come  too. 


They  're  a  bunch  that  always  went  together  and 
had  the  best  times !  One 's  from  California  now, 
and  the  other  lives  in  South  America,  and  Mother 
has  n't  seen  either  of  them  for  years.  Won't 
it  be  wonderful  for  her!" 

"It  will  be  beautiful,"  said  Katherine,  simply. 
The  radiance  of  her  smile  dazzled  Pat  a  bit  by 
its  warmth  and  happiness. 

Then  she  plunged  once  more  into  her  mail. 
Uncle  Edwin's  house  was  out  of  quarantine,  her 
Cousin  Delia  informed  her;  the  family  had  lost  no 
time  in  packing  for  the  shore.  The  letter  ran 
on: 

Off  to-morrow,  praise  be!  Even  father.  What 
do  you  think  of  that?  No  more  home-sweet-home  for 
us  this  summer.  Father  's  bought  a  motor-boat.  He 
thinks  he  's  going  to  use  it  a  lot.  So  do  Dick  and  I — 
think  we  are.  Better  come  down  and  help  us.  Shake 
Aunt  Marcia's  dust  from  your  pumps  about  the  first  of 
August  and  toddle  down  to  Magnolia.  What  say? 
I  think  something 's  due  me  after  scarlet  fever,  and  I 'm 
out  to  see  that  I  get  it.  Come  along,  that  's  a  good 
sport. 

"I  really  must  write,"  thought  Katherine,  "and 
tell  her  I  am  not  at  Aunt  Marcia's." 

A  postscript  said  that  Delia  had  just  met  a 
friend  of  Katherine's,  a  charming  girl,  Hildegarde 
Gray,  who  seemed  to  be  hoping  for  a  visit  from 
Katherine. 

And  here  was  Hildegarde  ready  to  speak  for 
herself,  in  the  bold  sprawling  hand  that  needed 
no  signature  for  recognition. 

Katherine  lifted  her  eyes  to  the  dingy  canvas 
of  the  camp,  and  from  the  tents  let  her  gaze  wan- 
der to  the  people  busily  employed  about  their 
quiet  concerns.  Fred's  whistle  fluted  from  the 
kitchen  tent.  Marian  lay  on  the  grass,  absorbed 
in  "Little  Women."  Pat,  pigtailed,  gipsy-faced 
Pat,  worked  with  deft  brown  fingers  at  the  reel 
of  her  fishing-rod.  Mrs.  Ward  still  read  her  let- 
ters. Into  the  opening  between  two  saplings 
shot  Phil's  tall  form,  advancing  swiftly  in  shabby 
flannel  and  corduroy.  Beyond  these  figures, 
framing  them  in  a  setting  of  utter  tranquillity,  lay 
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the  strip  of  beach,  and  on  either  side  pressed  the 
white  birches,  bathing  their  slim  shadows  in  the 
lake.  It  was  all  so  peaceful,  so  happy,  so — ■ 
abruptly  Katherine  recognized  the  truth — so  dear. 
At  last  she  had  an  alternative,  two  alternatives, 
in  fact;  she  could  go  to  her  cousin  or  to  Hilda,  and 
she  discovered  that  she  wanted  to  go  to  neither. 
It  would  positively  hurt  to  have  to  go  away. 

For  a  minute  she  contemplated  this  state  of 
mind  with  interest  and  astonishment.  Then  she 
picked  up  Don's  letter;  she  had  saved  it  for  the 
last.   Mother's  first,  Don's  last — the  two  choicest. 

Good  for  you.  I  would  n't  have  objected  to  a  seat 
on  the  other  side  of  that  camp-fire  myself.  Things  look 
queer  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  don't  they,  Kit-Kat? 
Never  shall  forget  my  first  night  in  a  sheep-wagon. 
Longest  I  ever  knew.  Now  the  nights  are  n't  long 
enough.    Ditto  with  you? 

Do  I  remember  the  Wards?  Hope  I  '11  never  live 
long  enough  to  forget  'em.  Pat  had  curly  hair  and 
black  eyes — oh  yes,  I  remember  her.  She  stampeded 
the  goats  once;  did  it  on  purpose,  little  imp!  Saw  Phil 
at  a  game  last  fall.  Fine  chap.  Just  tell  Mrs.  Ward 
there  's  one  fellow  that  keeps  a  mound  green  in  his 
memory  over  her  gingerbread.  Do  you  get  any  of  that 
in  your  camp? 

Mail  is  delivered  to  this  place  about  once  a  week. 
Pretty  near  the  jumping-off  place,  you  see.  That  's 
why  your  letter  did  n't  reach  me  sooner.  Hope  Aunt 
Isabelle  is  n't  in  deep.  I  can't  imagine  her  sick.  Aunt 
Isabelle  's  about  the  liveliest  proposition  I  ever  came 
across.  She  'd  tackle  even  a  bucking  broncho,  and 
that  's  an  animal  I  know  more  about  and  have  more 
respect  for  than  I  did.  Phip  and  I  have  been  riding 
lately. 

What  are  you  planning  to  do  all  summer — stay  at 
camp?  Phip  moves  on  in  three  weeks  to  the  coast.  I 
move — somewhere.  Had  thought  of  bringing  some  of 
the  fellows  home — asked  'em,  in  fact.  No  go  now,  of 
course.  Perhaps  I  '11  run  on  with  Phip  or  stop  off  at 
Goldy's — Salt  Lake,  you  know.  I  '11  furnish  you  with 
a  copy  of  my  itinerary.  And  see  here,  Kit,  you  might 
do  worse  than  keep  on  writing  a  fellow.  It  's  easy 
enough  to  form  a  habit.    All  you  have  to  do  is — do  it 

again'  Don 

"She  's  done,"  announced  Marian,  suddenly, 
having  finished  her  book  some  minutes  before. 
"She  's  read  the  last  one.  I  've  been  watchin'. 
Now  let 's  do  something." 

Everybody  laughed  at  Marian's  exuberance. 

"Heard  from  Don  lately?"  Phil  asked. 

"I  had  a  letter  to-night."  No  girl  accustomed 
to  hearing  often  from  her  brother  could  have 
experienced  the  high  pride  Katherine  felt  in  that 
simple  statement.  "They  are  coming  out  of  the 
mountains  soon,"  she  added. 

"Got  his  plans  made  for  the  rest  of  the  summer? 
He  could  n't  come  here,  I  suppose." 

Pat  woke  up  with  a  jump  from  absorption  in 
her  reel.    "Oh,  jolly!    Let 's  ask  him." 

"That  would  be  delightful,"  said  Mrs.  Ward. 
"I 'd  like  to  see  Don  again." 

"Would  he  come?"    Pat  swung  around  on 


Katherine.    "Would  he  come,  if  we  asked  him?" 

"I  don't  know  why  not,"  said  Katherine.  Her 
face  flushed,  her  clear  eyes  kindled  with  surprised 
pleasure.  "I  almost  think  perhaps —  Do  you 
really  want  him?" 

"Of  course  we  want  him,"  said  Mrs.  Ward. 
"Write  to-morrow  and  ask  him,  Katherine,  and 
I  '11  put  a  note  in  your  letter." 

"Let 's  all  put  in  notes,"  suggested  Pat.  "He 
can't  refuse  us  all,  I 'm  sure." 

"I  don't  think  he  will  want  to  refuse,"  said 
Katherine. 

Her  heart  gave  a  quick  throb  of  pleasure.  Don 
in  camp.  Don!  Now  that  the  idea  had  been 
suggested  it  seemed  astonishingly  attractive. 
Odd,  when  she  had  never  hitherto  thought  of 
Don's  presence  or  absence  as  making  in  any 
noticeable  degree  either  for  or  against  her  peace 
of  mind. 

CHAPTER  XI 

WATER  SPRITES 

The  late  July  sun  slanted  on  Birch  Camp  with  a 
caressing  fervor,  too  warm  for  the  complete  com- 
fort of  the  campers. 

"Father  and  the  boys  will  have  a  hot  tramp," 
remarked  Mrs.  Ward,  pushing  her  needle  in  and 
out  of  an  emery-bag. 

"Just  the  same,"  said  Pat,  "I  wish  we  were 
with  them.  It  makes  me  fidgety  to  waste  even 
one  nice  day  in  camp.  Let  's  go  somewhere. 
You  know  you  can't  sew,  Mother,  when  your 
needle  sticks  like  that." 

"It  is  easy  to  see  that  Pat  has  finished  her 
book,"  scoffed  Katherine,  but  she  jumped  up 
with  alacrity  from  the  middy  she  was  mending. 

"I  knew  you  'd  be  game."  Pat  nodded  ap- 
provingly. "Marian  's  gone  already  to  put  on 
those  new  tramping  boots  Father  got  her.  You  're 
coming,  Mother?" 

"As  soon  as  I  fasten  my  thread." 

Pat  executed  a  pirouette.  "Jolly!  Aunt 
Ida?" 

"No,  thank  you.  The  notion  of  jumping  from 
the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  does  n't  attract  me." 

A  care-free,  happy  quartette  struck  off  through 
the  cool  green  light  under  the  birches,  Mrs.  Ward 
quite  as  erect  and  firm-footed  as  the  older  girls,  if 
not  so  full  of  scampers  as  Marian. 

"Where  shall  we  go?"  asked  Pat. 

"Don't  ask  me."  Katherine's  feet  tripped  into 
a  dancing  step. 

"What  do  you  say  to  Loon  Lake?"  asked  Mrs. 
Ward. 

Marian  clapped  her  hands.    "Oh,  goody!" 
"Are  there  really  loons  at  Loon  Lake?"  asked 
Katherine. 

"Used  to  be.    We 've  never  seen  or  heard  any." 
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"Most  people  call  it  Bill's  Pond,  Katherine." 

"Mother !  We  ought  to  have  left  you  at  camp. 
I  was  going  to  suppress  Bill's  Pond.  It  does  n't 
sound  half  so  well  as  Loon  Lake.  Oh-  dear,  it  is 
hot!" 

The  air  around  them  was  now  perfectly  still. 
Looking  up  through  the  trees,  Katherine  saw 
that  even  the  topmost  branches  held  their  leaves 
motionless.  Once  or  twice  the  path  ran  through 
an  opening  in  the  woods,  a  fairylike  glade  thickly 
carpeted  with  ferns.  Then  it  plunged  once  more 
into  the  heavy  breathlessness  of  the  forest. 
Marian's  enthusiasm  began  to  flag,  but  Mrs. 
Ward  walked  steadily,  with  the  light  firm  tread 
of  the  trained  tramper.  Pat  by  turns  dallied 
and  caught  up.  Katherine's  skin  was  bathed  in 
a  warm  dew, — even  her  hair  felt  damp  on  her 
head, — but  she  moved  with  the  long  springy  stride 
that,  whatever  the  weather,  seemed  inseparably 
connected  with  flat,  rubber-soled  tennis-shoes 
and  the  woods.  When  the  trail  meandered  across 
a  sun-baked  pasture,  through  thickets  of  sweet- 
fern  and  scrub-oak,  the  girl's  feet  sprang  zestfully 
to  the  rise.  And  when  the  path  flitted  away  into 
an  aisle  tunneled  under  towering  pine-branches, 
her  rubber  soles  fairly  danced  over  the  thick 
brown  carpet  of  needles.  She  liked  the  sun  and 
the  pungent  tang  of  sweet-fern;  she  liked  the 
shade,  fragrant  with  the  odor  of  resin;  she  liked 
to  feel  something  inside  her,  like  a  coiled  spring, 
leap  up  jubilantly  with  the  rise  of  the  hill. 

As  they  came  out  of  the  pines  Mrs.  Ward 
pointed  up  the  slope.  "See  those  branches  mov- 
ing!   We  shall  find  a  breeze  up  there." 

"And  Loon  Lake  is  just  beyond!"  cried  Pat. 
"Oh,  Katherine,  it  's  so  pretty!  Prettier  even 
than  our  lake." 

"I  don't  see  how  that  can  be  possible,"  said 
Katherine. 

But  when  they  had  crossed  a  mossy  log  that 
spanned  the  rocky  bed  of  a  parched  brook,  scram- 
bled up  a  sheep-path  flung  at  a  precipitous  angle 
across  a  tawny  bar  of  short-nibbled  pasture,  and 
defiled  through  a  fringe  of  hemlock  woods,  the 
girl  had  to  acknowledge  that  Pat  had  spoken  the 
truth.  Loon  Lake  lay  like  a  tiny  jewel  in  its 
setting  of  velvet  hills,  the  shining  water  wander- 
ing in  and  out  among  green-clad  banks  in  minia- 
ture bays  and  inlets.  From  a  diminutive  island, 
a  single  pine-tree  shook  its  plumes  over  the  water. 

"Oh!"  cried  Katherine.    "Oh,  how  exquisite!" 

Pat  threw  herself  down  on  the  bank  with  a 
happy  sigh.  "I  keep  forgetting,  between  times, 
how  perfectly  lovely  it  is  here!" 

"Don't  you  wish  we  could  go  in!"  Longing 
spoke  in  Katherine's  voice. 

"Let  'sgo." 

"We  did  n't  bring  our  bathing-suits." 


"That  does  n't  matter.  We  can  devise  some- 
thing that  '11  answer.  There  's  no  house  within 
two  miles  of  us,  or  camp,  either.  May  we, 
Mother?" 

"When  you  are  quite  cool — not  before." 

"I  'm  almost  cool  now,"  chirped  Marian. 
"Just  see,"  and  she  danced  over  to  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Ward  touched  the  child's  flushed  cheek 
gravely.    "I  am  afraid  I  don't  agree  with  you." 

Pat 's  look  challenged  Katherine.  "I  '11  go  in 
if  you  will." 

"Oh,  I  '11  go."  Mischief  and  a  tingling  sense  of 
adventure  thrilled  in  Katherine's  laugh.  '"'I  'd 
go  in  even  if  you  did  n't  go." 

"I  '11  bet  you  would!  Now  let  's  all  lie  and 
look  at  the  water  and  think  how  good  it  is  going 
to  feel.    Come,  Marian!" 

So,  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  the  three  lolled 
in  cooling  comfort  and  watched  the  lake.  Just 
above  them,  Mrs.  Ward  sat  at  ease  on  a  flat  stone, 
her  back  against  a  hemlock.  Now  and  then 
Katherine  let  her  gaze  follow  the  course  of  a  little 
cloud  drifting  almost  imperceptibly  across  the 
translucent  blue  of  the  sky.  The  only  way  by 
which  she  could  tell  that  it  moved  at  all  was  that, 
each  time  she  looked,  she  saw  it  through  a  differ- 
ent branch  of  the  scraggly  hemlock.  The  girl 
was  perfectly  happy.  Physical  content  wrapped 
her  senses  like  a  luxurious  garment,  and  through 
the  content  pricked  her  thoughts,  a-tingle  with 
anticipation  of  the  dip.  She  thought  that  she 
had  never  in  her  life  felt  so  free,  so  completely 
independent  of  what  people  would  say  and  do 
and  think.  It  was  as  though  she  and  Pat  and 
Mrs.  Ward  and  Marian,  here  on  this  Vermont 
hillside,  had  the  whole  world  to  themselves;  it 
belonged  to  them.  Why,  they  could  do  anything 
they  liked,  anything.  Oh,  how  good  that  water 
was  going  to  feel ! 

"I  am  quite  cooled  off  now,"  she  remarked. 
Pat's  mother,  responsive  to  the  eagerness  in 
her  face,  nodded. 

The  next  minute  the  girls  were  pulling  off  shoes 
and  stockings  and  middies.  Katherine  darted  in 
first  and  waded  out  till  the  water  covered  her 
shoulders  and  her  little  head;  the  two  great  braids 
wound  closely  about  it  seemed  floating  on  the 
lake.  Damp  curls  framed  the  bewitching  face 
she  turned  toward  the  shore. 

"Oh,"  cried  Pat,  "I 'd  like  a  picture  of  you  this 
minute!    Why  did  n't  we  bring  a  camera!" 

"Because  Nick  had  it,"  Katherine  was  su- 
premely indifferent  to  preserving  the  record  of  her 
own  appearance,  "and  we  never  thought  of  it; 
and  what 's  more,  we  did  n't  want  it.  Come  out 
here  and  stop  staring  at  me." 

"I  can't  stop,"  Pat  waded  out  slowly;  "you  're 
always  pretty,  but  never  more  so  than  now." 
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At  that,  Katherine  reached  for  her  and  ducked 
her. 

"Oh,  my  hair!"  squealed  Pat.  "You — you 
sinner!" 

"To  punish — you— for  making — personal— re- 
marks," Katherine  ex- 
plained as  best  she 
could  between  her  ef- 
forts to  hold  Pat  off. 
But  Pat,  determined, 
was  a  Pat  difficult  to 
withstand.  She  wrig- 
gled under  the  other's 
guard  and  pulled  her 
down.  The  two  girls 
emerged,  flushed  and 
dripping. 

"Now  see  what  you 
've  done!"  they  chat- 
tered,   rocking   hilari-  . 
ously  on  the  water. 

"It  takes  forever  to 
dry,"  groaned  Pat. 

"Never  mind  if  it 
does  n't  dry,"  said 
Katherine.  "The 
weather  's  so  warm  it 
won't  hurt  us." 

Then  Marian,  like  a 
frolicsome  young 
puppy,  began  to  splash 
water  over  them  and 
they  threw  it  back  at 
her  and  the  three  fell 
into  a  water  romp  that 
left  them  weak  with 
laughter. 

"Oh,  Mother,  it  's 
been  such  fun!"  Pat 
cried  as  she  waded  .drip- 
ping, on  the  tiny  beach. 

"Oh,  Mumsie,  you 'd 
just  ought  to  have  come 
in!"  squealed  Marian, 
hopping  up  and  down 
in  an  ecstasy  of  shiver- 
ing excitement. 

"Come  up  here,  dear, 
and  let  me  dry  you  off,"  smiled  her  mother. 
"Two  handkerchiefs  can't  accomplish  a  great 
deal,  but  they  will  help." 

Amid  gusts  of  cheerful  laughter,  the  older  girls 
were  already  reinvesting  their  exhilarated  young 
bodies  in  the  dry  clothing  left  on  shore.  Then 
they  hung  the  improvised  bathing-suits  on  bushes 
and  spread  out  their  hair  in  the  sun. 

"We  should  n't  have  had  to  do  this,"  giggled 
Pat,  "if  you  had  been  a  perfect  lady,  Katrinx." 


"You  will  have  to  go  farther  back  than  that 
for  the  reason,"  Katherine  retorted. 

After  that  they  basked  in  the  sun  and  talked  of 
everything  that  came  into  their  heads, — and  a 
motley  assortment  of  things  came, — surf-bathing 


'THAT  IS  THE  GIRL  WE  WERE  AFRAID  TO  BRING  TO  CAMP  WITH  US'  " 


and  roller-skating  and  hairpins  and  heroes  and 
mosses  and  the  Australian  crawl. 

"I  don't  see,"  said  Katherine,  at  last,  beginning 
to  braid  her  hair,  "I  don't  see  how  people  can 
bear  to  stay  all  summer  shut  up  in  towns  and 
villages  or  even  summer  resorts.  There  is  every- 
thing at  a  summer  resort  except  the  country. 
This — "  with  an  inclusive  sweep  of  her  arm,  "I 
never  knew  anything  like  this  existed  till  I  came 
here.    I  never  knew  people  did  such  interesting 
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things  as  the  things  we  do  at  this  lovely  camp." 

"But  you  like  it?"  said  Pat. 

"Like  it!"  Katherine  tossed  the  heavy  braids 
behind  her.  "Why,  Pat,  I  think  I  must  have  been 
only  half  alive  before  this  summer.  I  know  I 
never  felt  a  quarter  as — as  awake  as  I  do  now.  I 
did  n't  care  for  things;  they  did  n't  matter.  Do 
you  remember  quizzing  me  about  'wanting  things 
terribly'?  I  did  n't  know  what  you  meant.  Now 
I  believe  I  could  'want  terribly,'  just  as  easily  as 
you.  And  as  for  liking  camp,  I  don't  like  it — I 
love  it!" 

As  she  spoke  she  put  out  a  hand  to  a  gorgeous- 
winged  butterfly  that  eluded  her  fingers  and  flut- 
tered away  over  the  low-growing  stubble.  Act- 
ing on  a  blithe  impulse,  the  girl  sprang  lightly  to 
her  feet  in  pursuit.    Pat  watched  her  as  she  went, 

(To  be  c 


elated  with  the  chase;  her  face  all  sparkling  light. 
Phil  had  been  right  when  he  had  said  Katherine 
was  growing  prettier.  The  daintily  exquisite 
girl  who  had  come  to  camp  had  given  place  to  a 
radiant  creature.  The  firm  strength  of  the  slen- 
der figure  was  the  same,  but  it  moved  now  with  a 
buoyant  zest  that  was  a  delight  to  see.  The  gray 
eyes  looked  out  as  clear  and  steadfast  as  ever 
from  under  the  delicately  penciled  brows,  but 
there  was  no  indifference  in  their  happy  glance. 
Flitting  lightly  in  pursuit  of  the  elusive  butterfly, 
her  cheeks  glowing,  laughter  curving  her  lips, 
Katherine  looked  the  embodiment  of  the  very 
spirit  of  the  woods. 

"And  that  is  the  girl,"  Pat  said  slowly  to  her 
mother,  "that  we  were  afraid  to  bring  to  camp 
with  us." 

linued) 


THE  SONG-PEDDLER 

By  HENRY  C.  PITZ 

Just  at  the  magic  hour  when  the  sun  dips  over  the  hill, 

I  saw,  where  the  road  turns  southward,  a  stranger  pass  by  the  mill. 

He  leaped  the  stile  with  a  graceful  bound,  then  strode  where  the  weeds  grow  dense, 

And,  turning  beneath  our  aspen-tree,  spied  me  astride  the  fence. 

"Good  even!"  he  cried,  and  his  merry  brown  eyes  sparkled  like  fairy  lights, 

And  he  hummed,  as  he  spoke,  a  haunting  snatch  of  the  paean  of  victor  knights. 
"And  who  may  you  be?"  I  questioned  him,  too  curious  to  be  wise. 
"I,"  and  his  brown  eyes  twinkled,  "am  the  Song-Peddler  of  the  Skies. 

"No  gold  carry  I  in  my  buckskin  bag,  nor  a  pack  these  many  moons, 
Only  the  clothes  upon  my  back  and  a  pocketful  of  tunes. 
And  you  may  choose,  my  little  man,  a  tune  of  your  own!"  he  cried, 
Then  he  opened  wide  his  wallet  brown  and  showed  me  the  tunes  inside. 

"Now  this,"  and  he  hummed  a  stanza,  "is  the  chant  of  the  autumn  leaves; 
And  this  "  (how  the  music  mounted!)  "is  the  song  that  the  south  wind  weaves. 
To  each  living  thing  I  give  the  tune  that  tells  its  mission  best — 
A  trill  to  the  lark,  a  hymn  to  the  trees,  and  three  chords  to  the  wind  of  the  west." 

Then  he  gave  me  a  tune  for  my  very  own  that  I  may  hum  when  I  please — 
A  tune  that  lilts  and  mounts  and  shrills  like  the  wind  in  the  hawthorn-trees; 
A  tune  of  laughter  and  boyish  glee,  a  tune  of  joy  and  fun, 
A  tune  like  the  heart  of  a  happy  boy  when  he  plays  in  the  wind  and  the  sun. 

Then,  ere  I  had  time  to  thank  him,  he  doffed  his  chequered  cap, 
Made  me  a  bow  and  a  flourish,  and  closed  his  wallet-flap; 
"I  must  be  over  the  hill,  now,  to  sell  a  tune  to  the  bees." 
And  he  strode  across  the  highroad  and  vanished  among  the  trees. 

I  sometimes  doubt  I  've  seen  him,  it  seems  so  like  a  dream; 

But  then  the  tune  comes  bubbling  forth,  like  a  flashing,  gold  sunbeam — 

The  tune  of  laughter  and  boyish  glee,  the  tune  of  joy  and  fun. 

The  tune  for  the  heart  of  a  happy  boy  when  he  plays  in  the  wind  and  the  sun. 


'"AND  WHO  MAY  YOU  BE?'  I  QUESTIONED  HIM,  TOO  CURIOUS  TO  BE  WISE. 
'I,'  AND  HIS  BROWN  EYES  TWINKLED,  'AM  THE  SONG-PEDDLER  OF  THE  SKIES' 
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NCE  on  a  time,  so  the  ballad  is  sung, 
Two  Chinamen,  known  as  Y\  un  Lung  and  Lung  Chung, 
Lived  happy  and  free  where  the  temple  bells  rang 
On  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang. 

(Are  they  "beautiful  banks"?    I 've  not  traveled  so  far, 
But,  to  fit  with  my  lay,  we  '11  assume  that  they  are, 
For  I  've  built  my  refrain,  with  its  far-eastern  tang, 
On  "The  beautiful  banks  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang.") 


Wun  Lung  and  Lung  Chung  were  both  handsome  and  young, 
"In  fact,"  said  the  people  they  mingled  among, 
"These  two  are  undoubtedly  stars  of  our  gang 
On  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang!" 

But  ah,  when  these  model  young  men  came  to  view 
The  shy,  tender  grace  of  the  maiden,  Ah  Chu, 
Their  friendship  blew  up  with  a  terrible  bang 
On  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang. 
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There  was  blood  in  the  eye  of  the  splendid  Wun  Lung; 
There  was  fire  in  the  heart  of  the  dapper  Lung  Chung; 
\\  ith  swords  and  with  knives  at  each  other  they  sprang, 
On  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang. 

They  fought  by  the  riverside,  day  after  day; 
For  seven  long  days  they  continued  the  fray; 
And  the  clash  of  their  swords  made  a  clatter  and  clang 
On  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang. 

And  little  Ah  Chu  watched  the  battle  with  glee, 
While  nibbling  chop  suey  and  sipping  her  tea, 
Till  both  of  her  swains  in  the  river  fell — -"spang!" 
From  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang. 

Did  little  Ah  Chu  give  a  cry  or  a  wail? 
Did  little  Ah  Chu  grow  perceptibly  pale? 
Ah,  no !  she  ran  off  with  a  fellow  named  Chang 
From  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang. 

Wun  Lung  and  Lung  Chung  from  the  river  climbed  out, 
And  both  of  them  said,  "It  is  true  beyond  doubt — 
It  stings  to  be  stung  in  the  way  we  were  stang, 
On  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang." 

And  so  they  rubbed  noses  and  swore  to  be  friends. 
And  that 's  where  the  chronicle  properly  ends, 
W  ith  every  one  smiling  and  never  a  pang 
On  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang. 
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"THE  POLICEMAN  CURBED  OUR  AMBITIONS  TO  BECOME  THE  PRESENT-DAY  RUTHS  AND  COBBS" 

GOLF  AND  YOUTH,  GOOD  TEAM-MATES 

By  FRANCIS  OUIMET 


A  few  years  ago  it  would  have  been  a  most  diffi- 
cult matter  to  have  induced  a  youngster  to  cast 
aside  his  baseball  glove  and  bat  for  a  mid-iron  and 
golf-ball.  And  you  could  not  blame  the  boy. 
Unquestionably,  his  greatest  pleasure  was  to  be 
had  in  the  game  of  "scrub"  that  he  played  with 
his  schoolmates.  Even  to-day  it  takes  a  great 
deal  of  persuasion  on  the  part  of  a  father  to  get 
his  young  son  interested  in  golf;  that  is,  unless  he 
happens  to  live  on  the  border  of  some  golf-links 
and,  in  addition,  there  is  no  neighboring  baseball 
diamond  or  football  gridiron.  Just  the  same,  I 
think  the  youngster — or  the  father,  for  that 
matter — makes  a  mistake  in  not  taking  up  golf. 

In  my  boyhood  days  I  was  less  fortunate  than 
the  average  youngster  of  to-day,  because  our  base- 
ball games  were  invariably  played  upon  a  much 
traveled  highway  where  passing  teams  and  ma- 
chines interrupted  us  far  too  frequently.  There 
was  no  field  adjacent  to  our  homes  which  we  could 
convert  into  a  playground.  It  was  the  road  or — 
golf.  When  an  automobile  did  not  put  a  stop  to 
our  play,  we  were  vexed  in  other  ways.  Balls 
were  easily  lost,  or  the  policeman  of  that  neigh- 
borhood curbed  our  ambitions  to  become  the 
present-day  Ruths  and  Cobbs.  There  was  the 
country  club,  where  golf  was  played,  and  we  did 
attempt  to  convert  this  fine  course  into  a  diamond, 
but  only  to  find  our  ambitions  again  ran  counter 
to  the  power  which  held  sway.  We  soon  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  property  was  for  golf, 
and  so  we  used  it  for  that  purpose. 

How  well  I  recall  our  ball  games  on  the  street. 


The  picked-up  nine  which  was  at  bat  had  other 
duties  to  perform  than  the  all-important  one  of 
pounding  in  runs.  It  was  up  to  this  "side"  to 
post  one  of  its  players  at  the  turn,  down  the  road, 
where  he  might  easily  note  the  movements  of  the 
policeman.  Once  this  officer  started  our  way,  we 
would  clear  out  at  a  signal,  previously  agreed 
upon,  from  our  watchman.  As  a  result  of  constant 
vigilance,  we  became  so  familiar  with  the  habits 
of  this  representative  of  the  law  that  I  really  think 
we  knew  in  advance,  even  better  than  he  did, 
where  he  would  be  at  given  periods  in  the  day. 
For  many  reasons  this  was  important  information 
for  us  to  have  for  the  ball  game  might  be  com- 
pleted only  if  we  selected  the  proper  hour  for 
starting.  And  we  had  much  the  same  difficulty 
with  golf.  There  were  times  when  we  could  es- 
cape the  watchful  eyes  of  the  grounds-keeper,  but 
this  did  not  entitle  us  to  use  the  links  unless  we 
also  evaded  the  policeman. 

All  this  seems  to  have  little  to  do  with  the  sub- 
ject of  youngsters  playing  the  game  of  golf;  yet  I 
think  it  has.  First  of  all,  golf  demands  the  proper 
setting.  As  boys,  we  had  no  playground  other 
than  the  highway  and  the  golf-course,  although 
we  did  eventually  improvise  a  three-hole  affair  in 
a  cow-pasture,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  play 
here  was  not  to  be  interrupted.  That  and  early 
hours  on  the  links, — usually  very  early  ones, — 
when  the  grass  was  still  wet  with  dew,  gave  us  our 
first  experiences  with  this  game.  We  found  it  as 
attractive  and  as  fine  a  test  of  skill  and  strength 
as  the  other  sports  which  were  more  generally 
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followed  in  those  days.  And  some  few  of  us  came 
along  fairly  well  as  players.  Indeed,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  environment  had  everything  to  do 
with  us,  just  as  I  am  sure'  that  some  youngsters 
from  my  neighborhood  who  are  showing  up  well 
at  golf  owe  their  present  success  to  the  fact  they 
live  where  they  do. 

There  is  proof  of  this  in  other  and  far-off  parts 
of  this  country;  for  example,  the  outstanding 
example  of  "Bobby"  Jones,  of  Atlanta,  now  but 
nineteen  years  of  age  and  well  up  in  the  U.  S. 
Open  championship  at  Toledo  last  year.  Bob 
won  his  first  championship  when  he  was  only 
thirteen  years  old,  thereby  knocking  into  a  cocked 
hat  the  saying  that  golf  is  a  game  for  older  people. 
In  1916,  he  not  only  qualified  in  the  U.  S.  Amateur 
championship,  but  won  two  of  his  matches  before 
going  down  before  "Bob"  Gardner,  a  champion, 
in  a  brilliant  battle.  Jones  was  then  only  fourteen 
years  old,  and  one  of  his  victims  was  a  former 
amateur  title-holder,  Eben  Byers.  For  a  boy 
playing  in  his  first  big  tournament,  this  was  a 
never-to-be-forgotten  exhibition  of  skill  and  nerve. 

Now  nothing  in  the  world  but  nearness  to  a 
golf-course  made  such  a  remarkable  performance 
possible.  Of  course,  Bobby  is  the  unusual  boy, 
one  in  a  thousand,  but  there  is  no  denying  that 
other  young  chaps  would  do  almost  as  well.  An- 
other factor  that  .helped  Bobby  was  the  aid  of  a 
very  good  professional,  Stewart  Maiden,  who  took 
delight  in  steering  him  along  the  proper  path  when 
he  noted  the  boy's  keenness  for  golf.  Bobby  was 
always  going  to  the  club  to  practise  or  play.  The 
game  caught  his  fancy,  just  as  baseball  caught  the 
fancy  of  some  of  us  and  of  most  of  our  "dads" 
when  they  were  boys.  It  was  helped  along,  too, 
by  rivalry,  for  Bob  found  another  youngster  who 
was  equally  keen  for  the  game.   There  is  no  gain- 


saying the  [act  that  the  presence  of  his  friend 
Perry  Adair  meant  much  to  his  golf.  That  kept 
up  his  enthusiasm  and  insured  him  a  great  golf 
future. 

While  on  the  subject  of  Bobby  Jones,  it  might 
be  well  to  correct  a  false  impression  about  him. 
Much  has  been  written  about  his  lacking  the  ideal 
golfing  temperament.  At  the  Oakmont  Country 
Club,  in  the  summer  of  1919,  he  played  "Dave" 
Herron  for  the  amateur  championship  of  the 
country,  and,  because  he  lost,  it  was  said  he  had  a 
temper.  While  there,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  able  to  study  him  closely  and  also  to  play  with 
him.  I  availed  myself  of  this  chance  to  judge  for 
myself,  because  these  stories  about  him  had  al- 
ready been  printed.  I  found  Bobby  Jones  one  of 
the  best  players  and  most  ideal  sportsmen  I  ever 
met.  It  makes  me  hot  all  over  to  read  such  state- 
ments about  him.  Let  me  tell  you  right  now  that 
his  temper  needs  no  curbing,  as  one  report  hinted. 
Watch  him  play  a  few  important  matches,  as  I 
have,  and  you  will  agree  with  me  that  his  sole  un- 
easiness comes  at  a  time  when  he  is  leading.  One 
thing  more  about  this  youthful  marvel :  his  game 
is  without  a  flaw !  Most  boys  of  his  age  are  apt  to 
let  their  free  playing  muscles  enter  too  prominent- 
ly into  their  game.  Their  fault  is  that  they  play 
their  various  clubs  alike.  But  Jones  is  a  veteran 
in  this  respect. 

That  gets  us  down  to  the  technical  side  of  golf, 
so  I  might  as  well  explain  what  I  mean  by  citing 
an  example  from  a  recent  match  I  played  with  a 
youngster.  We  were  having  quite  a  struggle  and 
in  due  course  came  to  the  fourteenth  hole.  From 
tee  to  green,  the  measurement  was  140  yards, 
though  this  distance  was  really  equivalent  to  a 
hole  of  about  115  yards  because  of  the  elevated 
tee.   It  is  an  easv  mashie  shot.   A  forced  mashie- 
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niblick  will  sometimes  carry  one  home.  Now  the 
tendency  of  a  youngster  is  to  force  his  iron  shots, 
and  it  is  one  that  he  must  overcome  early  in  his 
career.  The  first  essential  in  iron  play  is  to  keep 
the  ball  on  the  line.  There  is  no  better  way  of 
doing  this  than  to  learn  what  you  can  comfort- 
ably accomplish  with  each  club.  On  this  occasion, 
I  came  to  the  fourteenth  tee  with  the  scant  lead 
of  one  up.  I  could  ill  afford  to  offset  this  advan- 
tage by  a  mistake  on  my  part.  *  Consequently,  I 
selected  a  mashie  which  was  good  for  160  yards, 
had  I  chosen  to  play  to  my  limit.  My  first  object, 
therefore,  was  to  make  sure  that  the  ball  carried 
in  the  general  direction  of  the  whole.  Next,  I  had 
to  make  sure  of  my  judgment  of  the  distance.  I 
figured  it  a  three-quarter's  shot,  a  shot  wherein 
the  club  is  taken  back  about  that  fraction  of  the 
distance  you  bring  it  back  for  driving.  My  ball 
landed  nicely  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  pin. 

To  my  surprise,  my  opponent  selected  a  mashie- 
niblick,  and,  with  a  full  swing,  sent  his  ball  curv- 
ing off  to  the  left  and  many  yards  beyond  the 
green.  He  was  somewhat  in  a  daze  over  the  result, 
and,  when  he  saw  the  club  I  had  used,  was  greatly 
surprised  to  think  that  his  ball,  played  with  a 
much  less  powerful  club,  had  gone  far  beyond 
mine.  I  won  that  hole  easily,  and,  with  it,  the 
match.  My  young  friend  left  the  course  with  a 
fine,  but  costly,  lesson  to  his  credit. 

I  learned  many  like  it,  myself,  before  I  finally 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  much  easier, 
and  certainly  more  satisfactory,  to  choose  a  club 
that  would  carry  well  beyond  the  distance  needed, 
than  to  take  from  the  bag  one  with  which  I  had  to 
strain  in  order  to  make  the  carry.  There  was  a 
concrete  example  of  this  very  thing  in  the  recent 
open  championship  at  Toledo.  There  were 
many  young  professionals  in  this  event  who  drove 
almost  as  far  as  the  powerful  Briton,  "Ted"  Ray, 
the  winner.  This  was  a  wonderful  feat.  But  in 
playing  the  next  shot,  it  was  quite  noticeable,  so 
I  am  told,  that  Ray  used  a  mid-iron,  whereas  these 
other  contestants  relied  on  their  mashies.  Ray 
simply  knew  he  could  get  on  with  the  longer  club 
without  forcing  the  shot.  The  others,  straining  to 
the  utmost  to  reach  home,  were  frequently  finding 
trouble. 

Mentioning  last  year's  Open  calls  to  mind  the 
fact  that  none  I  can  recall  better  served  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  young  golfers.  There  was  young  Bobby 
Jones,  already  spoken  of,  playing  in  his  first  Open, 
but  performing  in  splendid  style.  That  he  suc- 
ceeded in  placing  among  the  first  ten  in  the  classic 
of  American  golf  is  certainly  encouraging  to  young  | 
players.  And  there  was  Harry  Vardon,  of  Eng- 
land, the  greatest  player  of  all  time.  Vardon  won 
his  first  title  in  1896,  six  years  before  young 
Jones  was  born.   Although  fifty  years  of  age  and 
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leading  the  field  in  this  big  event  after  fifty-four 
of  the  seventy-two  holes  had  been  played,  there 
was  nothing  about  his  game  which  showed  his 
years.  At  the  finish  he  was  one  stroke  behind  the 
winner.  His  game  held  out  till  the  last  stroke  had 
been  played;  and  except  for  the  severe  physical 
strain  he  went  through,  he  might  have  won. 
Think  of  it,  boys,  here  was  a  lad  of  eighteen  and  a 
man  of  fifty  playing  great  golf  in  our  most  im- 
portant event !  And  you  can  put  it  down  as  a  fact 
that  one  thing  only  kept  Vardon  in  the  fight  right 
up  to  the  finish — it  was  nothing  else  than  his  early 
start.  Vardon  began  playing  when  quite  young, 
otherwise  his  game  would  have  failed  him  during 
that  critical  and  long  test  of  skill.  And  you  can 
rest  assured  that  Bobby  Jones  will  be  another 
like  him.  At  fifty,  Bobby  will  be  playing  as  well 
as  he  does  to-day  and  having  just  as  much,  if  not 
more,  fun. 

Let  me  ask  you  if  there  is  another  game  you 
know  of  that  will  give  you  the  same  amount  of  fun, 
competition,  sport,  and  health  all  through  life  as 
does  golf?  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  there 
is  no  other.  Age  bars  football  by  the  time  you 
graduate  from  college.  Baseball  stars  have  been 
known  to  reach  almost  forty  before  being  discard- 
ed. Occasionally,  a  tennis  champion  may  have 
thirty  or  more  summers  to  his  credit,  but  there  is 
no  other  sport  that  does  not  yield  the  odds  to 
youth,  and  its  full  flush  of  strength,  except  golf. 
Here  is  Vardon  at  fifty  playing  well  beyond  most 
of  our  champions;  and  just  a  few  years  back, 
Walter  Travis,  almost  ten  years  older  than 
Vardon  is  to-day,  was  playing  golf  on  even  terms 
with  all  of  us. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  older  and  wiser  men, 
those  who  have  to  do  with  our  educational  prob- 
lems, will  take  note  of  the  value  of  golf  in  making 
plans  for  the  curriculum  of  the  lower  grades  at 
school.  It  would  be  a  splendid  move  were  in- 
structors appointed  to  give  the  youngsters  lessons 
in  the  fundamentals  of  the  game  once  or  twice  a 
week.  In  my  own  days  at  school  I  recall  one 
period  that  came  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and, 
although  it  was  compulsory,  it  was  by  far  the 
most  popular  hour  of  those  days  when  it  came. 
This  was  known  as  the  physical-training  period. 
The  idea  was  to  give  the  pupils  a  little  exercise  as 
well  as  a  change  from  the  monotonous  grind  of 
study. 

Would  not  golf  fill  the  bill  even  better?  To  be 
sure,  there  would  be  many  schools  where  links 
would  be  out  of  the  question,  but  here  the  stu- 
dents could  easily  be  given  "a  course  of  sprouts" 
in  swinging  a  club  and  in  bending  the  body  in  the 
same  way  one  would  do  in  executing  a  shot. 
This  pivoting  from  the  hips,  which  in  golf  is 
highly  important,  would  be  a  fine  exercise  in 
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itself.  This  may  appear  somewhat  silly  at  first 
glance,  but  when  one  is  constantly  on  the  links  he 
is  duly  impressed  with  the  need  of  just  such  a 
thing  because  he  is  invariably  meeting  players 
who  greatly  regret  that  they  did  not  have  such  a 
training. 

There  is  one  school  I  know,  for  boys  of  twelve 
and  under,  where  they  do  play  a  great  deal  of 
golf  after  school-hours.  It  is  an  interesting  and 
pleasing  sight  of  an  afternoon  to  witness  these 
little  chaps  playing  with  their  small  clubs.  They 
may  not  follow  this  game  as  keenly  as  other  boys 
may  do  with  baseball  and  football,  but  they  will 
soon  reach  that  age  in  life  when  they  will  acknowl- 
edge a  debt  of  gratitude  to  their  masters  of  to-day, 
because  they  will  not  be  hopelessly  outclassed  in 
playing  about  the  only  game  possible  to  them, 
once  they  become  breadwinners. 

At  the  Woodland  Golf  Club,  recently,  I  watched 
Charley  Burgess,  the  club's  professional,  teaching 
a  girl  about  seven  years  of  age.  It  did  my  heart 
good  to  see  her  free,  easy,  and  graceful  swing.  It 
will  not  be  long  before  she  will  be  the  envy  of  her 
elders. 

For  youngsters  have  only  to  be  started  in  the 
proper  manner  to  become  most  proficient  at  golf. 
Their  natural  aptitude  at  imitation  will  soon 
mold  them  into  players  of  promise.  If  they  delay 
until  they  reach  manhood  and  womanhood,  there 
is  never  any  certainty  that  even  a  good  steady 
game  will  result. 

To  show  that  this  is  so,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
point  out  that,  in  American  golf  history,  only  one 
player  has  risen  to  national  prominence  who  took 
up  the  game  when  a  full-grown  man.  This  was 
Walter  J.  Travis.  But  Mr.  Travis  was  able  to 
rise  to  the  top  only  because  he  devoted  his  entire 
attention  to  golf.  Failing  health,  I  believe,  forced 
him  into  the  open  air  and  sunshine.  His  reward 
was  that  he  was  able  to  play  on  even  terms  with 


almost  any  star  in  the  world  up  to  the  time  of 
his  retirement  from  competition  play  in  1917. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  I  would  urge  boys 
and  girls  to  give  attention  to  golf.  Not  that  I 
would  have  the  former  entirely  cast  aside  their 
bats,  gloves,  and  footballs,  for  that  would  be  ask- 
ing too  much.  These  are  strenuous  games  any 
boy  loves  to  play  and  to  excel  in,  and  they  do  him 
much  good.  At  the  same  time,  he  would  be  penny- 
wise  and  pound-foolish,  once  he  thinks  of  his 
future,  to  give  all  his  spare  time  to  baseball,  foot- 
ball, and  hockey,  if  it  is  at  all  possible  to  play  and 
practise  golf. 

That  our  football  stars  feel  this  way  about  it 
was  brought  to  my  attention  recently  during  a 
practice  match  between  Ed  Garbisch,  captain 
and  guard  of  the  strong  Washington  and  Jefferson 
football  eleven  of  last  autumn,  and  his  first  college 
coach,  Sol  Metzger.  Both  are  excellent  athletes 
and  fine  fellows,  but  they  did  not  take  up  golf 
until  recently,  Garbisch  only  last  season.  At  the 
end  of  their  round  they  were  bemoaning  their 
poor  luck.  "I  like  this  game  better  than  any  I 
ever  played,  and  would  do  almost  anything  to  be 
able  to  play  it  well,"  said  Garbisch.  "So  would  I," 
remarked  Metzger,  "but  I  reckon  we  started  in  a 
bit  late  to  make  good." 

Now  these  two  men  have  played  almost  every 
game  under  the  sun  and  played  it  fairly  well. 
Yet  each  acknowledges  that  he  made  a  great 
mistake  in  not  having  taken  up  golf  when  in 
school. 

It  is  the  one  game  they  can  play  in  the  future. 
And  one's  future,  upon  leaving  college,  is  many 
times  as  long  a  part  of  your  life  as  are  your  school- 
days. The  time  -is  coming  when  you  boys  and 
girls  who  read  these  lines  will  feel  the  same  way 
about  it;  that  is,  unless  you  learn  the  game  now 
when  you  are  young  and  well  able  to  master  most 
of  its  fundamentals. 


THE  LAND  OF  TOT 

By  RALPH  HENRY  BARBOUR 


I  'll  sing  you  a  song  of  the  Land  of  Tot, 
Where  there  is  no  rain  and  the  snow  is  not; 
Where  rivers  of  lava  flow  down  to  the  sea 
And  the  chow-chow  sings  in  the  chutney-tree1 
Where,  over  the  Desert  of  Mustard  Seeds, 
Hot-Bed-ouins  race  on  their  fiery  steeds, 
And  the  winds  that  blow  bring  tears  to  the  eyes 
Of  the  lightning-bugs  and  the  Spanish  flies. 


Oh,  the  strangest  spot  in  the  Land  of  Tot 
Is  the  valley  that 's  called  the  Peppery  Pot; 
For  a  wonderful  people  dwell  therein, 
With  flaming  hair  and  a  coal-black  skin, 
Who  live  on  tamales  and  cinders  red, 
And  quench  their  thirst  with  molten  lead. 
But  you,  my  friend,  would  expire  on  the  spot, 
For  it  's  fearfully,  frightfully  hot  in  Tot! 


A  BLACK  LEOPARD  OF  SUMATRA 

By  WARREN  H.  MILLER 


Cap'n  John  Sloan  had  been  ashore  three  days  in 
Amboina,  the  capital  of  Ceram,  in  the  Moluccas, 
the  Spice  Isles  of  the  East.  George  Sloan,  his 
son,  awaited  the  captain's  return  with  increasing 
eagerness,  for  he  knew  that  his  father  was  plan- 
ning a  big  change  in  their  lives.  His  curiosity  as 
to  what  that  change  would  be  grew  and  grew,  un- 
til he  could  think  of  nothing  else.  He  knew  that 
the  captain  was  done  with  pearling  for  good ;  that 
their  old  pearl-schooner  days  on  the  Kawani,  div- 
ing and  tending  air-pumps — a  prosaic,  toilsome, 
and  sweltering  business  down  on  the  Fisheries — 
were  over.  Awaiting  the  captain's  coming,  George 
and  Migi,  his  Dyak  boy  chum,  were  idling  out  the 
hot  days  under  the  awning  of  the  Sloan's  little 
steamer,  the  Manie,  while  she  swung  at  anchor, 
seemingly  suspended  in  mid-air  over  the  bound- 
less forests  of  purple  and  orange  coral-beds  forty 
feet  beneath  them  in  the  crystal  depths  of 
Amboina  Bay. 

Migi  had  the  art  of  idling  developed  to  a  science. 
All  he  cared  for  was  hunting,  with  fishing,  per- 
haps, as  an  infrequent  side-line.  Aboard  ship  he 
would  play  chess  by  the  day.  If  George  tired  of 
this,  even  doing  tricks  with  a  string  suited  him. 
Anything,  as  long  as  it  was  a  game!  Back  in 
Borneo,  where  they  had  captured  the  Mauie  from 
a  renegade  crew  of  smugglers,  George  and  Migi 
had  spent  most  of  their  time  hunting  in  the  jungle 
near  Long  House,  where  Datu  Bulieng,  Migi's 
father,  ruled  as  the  datu,  or  chief  of  a  small  Dyak 
principality.  George  loved  the  jungle,  too;  its 
grand  columnar  trees,  hung  with  lianas  that 
climbed  to  the  uppermost  branches  under  the 
green  foliage,  its  savage  beasts  and  troops  of 
monkeys,  its  gorgeous  blue-and-green  butter- 
flies, its  vivid-hued  tropical  birds,  its  air  of  silence 
and  mystery,  all  called  to  his  love  of  hunting. 
Both  he  and  Migi  hoped  that  the  captain's  next 
move  would  take  him  where  some  enterprise  of 
mining  or  animal-collecting  would  lead  them 
back  again  to  the  jungle  that  they  both  loved. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  a  small  boat 
put  out  from  the  old  Portuguese  quay  that  fronted 
the  palace  and  the  government  buildings  of  the 
Dutch  Residency.  George  reached  for  his  glasses 
and  trained  them  on  it  eagerly. 

"Here  he  comes,  now,  Migi !"  he  cried.  "That 's 
Father,  in  the  stern.  I 'd  know  that  white  officer's 
coat  and  vizored  cap  of  his  anywhere!  And  the 
fellow  with  the  red  turban,  rowing,  is  Kubing, 
our  serang.   Now  we  '11  know  something!" 

Migi  grinned  broadly  under  his  bang  of  blue- 


black  hair,  and  his  merry  almond-shaped  brown 
eyes  danced  with  excitement  and  expectation. 

"Cap'n  Sloan,  him  go  blakang  tana  [jungle] 
sahyafikir  [I  think],"  he  grinned,  mixing  up  Malay 
and  pidgin-English  in  his  usual  verbal  jumble. 

"What  makes  you  think  he  is  going  into  the 
jungle,  Migi?"  laughed  George,  indulgently,  at 
the  young  Dyak  prmce. 

"Sahya  fikir! —  I  think  so!"  quoth  Migi,  sen- 
tentiously,  and  there  you  had  the  whole  Malay 
philosophy  in  a  nutshell !  "In  other  words,  that 's 
your  hunch,  eh?"  chuckled  George,  "I  hope  so, 
too.   We  '11  know  pretty  soon." 

The  gig  neared  the  steamer,  with  the  captain 
bellowing  out  his  news  while  he  was  yet  a  cable- 
length  off.  "I  sold  our  pearls,  son!"  his  voice 
shouted  across  the  glassy  water.  "Got  twenty 
thousand  for  'em!  Banked  it,  and  cabled  your 
mother  to  come  out  East !  She  '11  be  here  in  about 
three  months.  Sa-ay,  son,  but  we  've  landed  a 
bang-up  commission!"  he  yelled.  "Tell  you  all 
about  it  when  we  get  alongside.  Give  way  on 
those  oars,  lad!"  he  wheezed  at  Kubing,  too  much 
out  of  breath  to  call  out  any  more  news. 

Presently  the  gig  shot  alongside,  and  in  a  trice 
the  captain  had  climbed  the  side  ladder  and 
stumped  aboard.  "Warm  up  the  engine,  boys— 
we  're  going  to  Sumatra!"  he  announced,  greeting 
George  and  Migi.  "You  know  that  collection  of 
paradise-birds  you  made  on  Aru  for  the  Sultan  of 
Tidore,  son?"  he  inquired,  grinning  broadly 
through  the  tropic  tan  that  made  his  face  the 
color  of  a  beet. 

George  nodded,  smiling  delightedly,  for  he  felt 
that  something  good  and  exciting  was  coming. 
Well  he  remembered  those  Aru  days! 

"Well,  it  seems  that  made  a  hit  with  the  sultan! 
He  thinks  we  're  jest  it  in  the  collecting  line,  and 
he 's  tired  of  dealing  with  old  Mahomet  Ariff  up 
at  Singapore — and  getting  cheated;  so  when  I 
called  on  him  at  the  palace,  he  was  all  for  us 
going  to  Sumatra  for  him.  He  wants  a  black 
leopard,  dead  or  alive,  a  python  alive, — the  big- 
gest one  we  can  find, — a  clouded  leopard,  and  a 
whole  consignment  of  monkeys  for  his  menagerie. 
Money 's  no  object.  We  can  send  in  our  bill  and 
he  '11  foot  it.  D'you  like  that,  son?"  queried  the 
captain,  facetiously,  digging  George  in  the  ribs. 

"Oh,  lead  us  to  it!"  gasped  George.  "Come  on 
Migi,  what  are  we  standing  here  for?  We  '11  have 
the  engine  ready  in  half  an  hour,  Dad!  And 
what 's  this  about  Mother  coming  out?  Whoops!" 
he  yelled,  beside  himself  with  joy. 
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"Yep.  She 's  coming  here,  instead  of  us  v'yag- 
ing  back  home.  She  leaves  New  York  February 
tenth.  That  '11  get  her  to  Colombo  'bout  April, 
and  then  she  takes  a  Dutch  steamer  to  Batavia, 
where  we  meet  her  with  the  Mauie.  She  '11  get 
here  jest  about  the 
opening  of  the  dry  sea- 
son; and  meanwhile,  we 
'11  clean  up  this  Sumatra 
business,"  rumbled  the 
captain,  mopping  his 
face  with  his  bandana. 

George  and  Migi  hur- 
ried below  to  warm  up 
the  engine,  while  the 
captain  and  the  serang 
set  about  heaving  the 
anchor  short.  Migi 
unbanked  the  boiler 
fires.  George  opened 
the  steam  drains,  start- 
ed up  his  condenser 
pumps,  and  let  live 
steam  come  screeching 
through  the  by-passes 
into  the  cylinders  of 
the  Mauie  s  hundred- 
horse-power  compound 
engine.  Presently  he 
turned  her  over,  slowly, 
back  and  forth  a  few 
times,  and  then,  at  the 
"ready"  bell,  the  anchor 
was  broken  out  and  the 
Mauie  got  under  way 
and  'stood  out  of  the 
coral-bottomed  harbor 
of  Amboina. 

From  there  to  Palem- 
bang,  in  Sumatra,  is  a 
cool  seventeen  hundred 
miles,  but  the  fast  little 
Mauie  did  it  in  six  days, 
through  the  Batong 
Passage  and  across  the 
Java  Sea,  due  west,  ar- 
riving at  Banka  Straits 
on  the  evening  of  the 
fifth  day.   The  midget 


villages  in  East  Borneo.  There  the  captain  and 
Datu  Bulieng  had  trapped  her  by  felling  a  great 
tapang-tree  square  across  the  river,  down-stream. 
George  and  Migi  had  been  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight  which  followed.    After  it  was  all  over,  the 


'SA-AY,  SON,  WE  'VE  LANDED  A  BANG-UP  COMMISSION!'  HE  YELLED" 


steamer,  as  she  was  called  all  over  the  Archi- 
pelago, was  only  a  little  over  a  hundred  feet  long, 
a  former  steam-yacht  that  at  some  time  in  her 
history  had  been  sold  to  merchant  owners  and 
converted  into  a  seaworthy  little  steamer  by  ad- 
ding a  trunk-cabin  forward  and  captain's  cuddy 
aft,  under  a  sort  of  raised  turtleback  deck.  Then 
she  had  been  stolen  by  a  gang  of  smugglers,  who 
tried  to  run  their  cargo  up-river  to  the  Dyak 


Dutch  authorities  had  jailed  the  survivors  of  the 
smugglers,  condemned  the  midget  steamer,  and 
the  captain  had  bought  her  and  renamed  her  the 
Mauie. 

Palembang  is  a  hundred  miles  up  the  river  from 
the  coast.  Imagine  a  wide  bend  of  three  miles  of 
river,  crowded  along  both  banks  with  bamboo 
houses  on  piles  and  floats  out  in  the  stream, 
where  one  goes  to  market  in  a  canoe  (for  the  shops 
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are  a  long  distance  out  from  shore),  and  you  have 
the  Malay  town  of  Palembang.  The  Mauie  an- 
chored out  in  midstream,  with  dozens  of  proas 
and  junks  swinging  to  the  current  above  and  be- 
low her.  George  and  Migi  now  almost  lived  in 
the  ship's  gig,  exploring  the  water-lanes  and 
canals  along  the  shop  fronts,  buying  ship  stores, 
and  every  other  day  or  so  taking  the  captain  up 
to  visit  an  old  hadji  who  lived  back  in  the  flooded 
jungle  above  the  town.  This  old  fellow  was  in 
constant  touch  with  the  tribesmen,  the  Orang 
Ulu  of  the  interior,  who  advised  their  hadji  by 
runners  whenever  a  tiger,  leopard,  rhino,  or  any 
wild  beast  of  interest  to  the  menagerie  world,  was 
reported  by  any  of  the  villages. 

After  some  ten  days  of  waiting,  and  endless 
powwows  in  floods  of  voluble  Malay  chatter,  a 
native  came  alongside  the  Mauie  one  morning 
with  word  from  the  hadji  that  a  black  leopard 
had  been  located  far  up  in  the  mountains  of  the 
interior.  The  creature  was  a  cattle-stealer  and  a 
man-eater,  and  had  evidently  been  driven  out  of 
some  district  to  the  west,  still  ruled  over  by  native 
princes  and,  therefore,  swarming  with  wild  beasts. 

"Jerusha's  cats,  son!"  exploded  the  captain, 
when  he  had  finally  got  the  matter  straight,  out 
of  the  tangle  of  talk  and  exaggeration  which  con- 
stituted the  Malay's  message;  "there  's  luck  for 
ye!  A  black  leopard  ain't  yanked  out  of  every 
passel  of  jungle!  We  '11  go  right  up  river  to-day! 
Start  loading  our  stores  and  camp  outfit  in  the 
gig,  son,  while  I  break  out  our  rifles  and  a  supply 
of  ammunition." 

He  stumped  back  to  the  cuddy.  George  and 
Migi  and  two  of  the  Dyaks  packed  up  food,  bed- 
ding-mats, a  tent  and  cooking  paraphernalia,  and 
stowed  them  in  the  gig.  The  captain  had,  mean- 
while, shifted  into  khaki  hunting-clothes,  and  now 
came  out  on  deck  with  a  heavy  rifle  in  each  hand, 
for  himself  and  George,  and  canvas  belts  of  car- 
tridges hung  over  his  arm.  Migi  fetched  his  long 
ironwood  sumpitan,  the  blow-gun  of  Borneo,  and 
laid  it  carefully  in  the  bow  sheets  of  the  gig.  With 
its  bamboo  quiver  of  poisoned  darts  and  its  heavy 
spear-blade  lashed  like  a  bayonet  to  the  muzzle  of 
the  blow-gun,  he  felt  himself  better  armed  for  the 
jungle  than  with  any  white-man's  gun.  A  parang, 
the  Dyak  chopper  sword,  and  the  inevitable  kriss 
stuck  in  his  belt  completed  his  armament.  For 
outfit,  he  carried  a  cadjan,  or  square  mat,  slung 
in  a  tight  roll  on  his  back.  This  to  him  was  house, 
blanket,  and  mattress  in  one;  also  an  umbrella, 
for  it  had  a  pocket  sewed  across  one  corner,  so  that 
he  could  wear  the  thing  like  a  peak  over  his  head 
when  it  rained. 

The  captain  unfurled  the  gig's  sail,  and  they 
shoved  off.  She  swept  up-stream,  and  they  were 
joined  shortly  after  by  the  long  log  canoe  of  the 


hadji  who,  with  his  son,  joined  their  expedition 
above  Palembang.  Two  days  of  alternate  rowing 
and  sailing  around  bends  and  up  reaches  brought 
them  to  the  foothills  of  the  mountains,  where  the 
river  became  too  swift  for  the  gig  to  navigate 
farther.  There  the)'  stopped  and  beached  her, 
where  a  trail  came  down  to  a  landing,  and  here 
was  a  Sumatran  village  of  queer,  peaky  huts — 
a  jumble  of  pointed  gables,  all  curved  up  like  the 
eaves  of  pagodas. 

News  of  their  landing  went  out  into  the  'back 
country  like  wild-fire,  and  crowds  of  natives 
came  in  to  stare,  and  to  jabber  in  a  Sumatran 
dialect  that  was  scarce  Malay.  After  a  whole 
evening  of  talk  between  the  hadji  and  the  village 
chief,  a  guide  was  engaged  to  go  with  them  at 
dawn  to  where  the  black  leopard  had  been  seen. 

Next  morning,  after  a  short  march  along  the 
state  road,  the  native  branched  off  into  a  narrow 
trail  that  plunged  immediately  under  the  vast 
leafy  arches  of  the  high  forest. 

"My  stars!"  ejaculated  the  captain,  mopping 
his  brow  as  he  peered  about  him  through  the 
hot,  shady  depths  of  the  jungle;  "this  is  the  real 
thing,  boys!  You  Ye  got  to  keep  your  eyes  peeled 
and  be  read)'  to  shoot  quick  and  sudden  in 
here !  There 's  not  much  for  us  to  fear  from  tigers 
in  the  daytime.  Old  Stripes  always  slinks  out 
of  sight  till  nightfall;  but  Spots — he  '11  stand  his 
ground  and  fight,  every  time!" 

"But  is  n't  the  leopard  considerably  smaller 
than  the  tiger,  Dad ? "  ob j ected  George.  "He  can' t 
do  much  against  such  rifles  as  these!"  he  declared, 
looking  confidently  down  at  the  heavy  .35  lying 
in  the  crook  of  his  arm. 

"  'T  ain't  that,  son ;  it 's  the  habits  of  the  creeter, 
and  his  strength  and  orneryness.  You  '11  find 
him,  layin'  for  what  comes  along  the  trail,  high  up 
on  some  great  tree  limb — and  he  don't  care 
whether  it  's  man  or  deer  that  he  springs  for, 
either!  Hev  ye  any  idee  of  a  leopard's  strength? 
Well,  I  '11  tell  ye,"  quoth  the  captain  oracularly, 
waving  his  free  arm  about.  "This  happened  once 
at  an  animal  show  in  Singapore,  and  I  saw  it. 
There  was  a  spotted  kitty  in  that  show,  and  her 
trick  was  to  leap  twenty  feet  and  land  on  a  big 
iron  ball  that  hung  by  a  chain.  Well  she  missed 
it,  the  time  I  saw  her — and,  sword  of  Jehosophat! 
but  did  n't  she  flare  up,  hot  as  pepper,  right  sud- 
den quick !  She  hit  that  iron  ball  a  crack  with  her 
paw  like  a  flash  of  light,  and  it  broke  the  chain 
and  druv  the  ball  clear  across  the  cage,  where  it 
bent  the  iron. bars!  Don't  talk  to  me!  You  watch 
these  trees  overhead,  mighty  careful,  as  we  go 
along,  boys!"  snorted  the  captain,  leading  on, 
with  his  heavy  .50-110  express-rifle  poised  in 
both  hands  for  instant  shooting. 

The  party  moved  silently  along  in  single  file. 
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Presently,  a  shrill  squalling  broke  out  ahead  of 
them.  It  seemed  to  come  from  a  little  to  one 
side,  in  the  depths  of  the  jungle. 

"Micnyeet!"  [monkey]  yelled  the  Malay  guide, 
springing  into  the  underbrush.  The  squalling 
grew  louder,  and  changed  to  short  barks  as  the 
monkey  perceived  the  man  coming  for  him. 
George  and  Migi  ran  to  where  the  small  insur- 
rection was  going  on — and  then  laughed  until 
their  sides  ached,  for,  lashed  to  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  was  an  ordinary  blue-glass  bottle  covered 
with  pandanus  leaves,  and  a  large  monkey  had 
his  paw  in  it  and  was  hopping  up  and  down,  tug- 
ging at  it  frantically,  and  squalling  at  them. 

"There  's  the  funniest  trap  ever  invented, 
boys!"  he-hawed  the  captain  as  they  watched  the 
angry  monkey.  "All  there  is  to  it  is  a  little  sugar- 
water  and  a  ball  of  rag  inside  that  bottle.  The 
monkey  put  in  his  paw  to  grab  the  rag,  and  now 
he  has  n't  sense  enough  to  let  go  of  it  and  get  his 
paw  out — did  you  ever!" 

Without  more  ado,  the  native  seized  the  mon- 
key by  the  nape  of  his  neck,  and  then,  with  finger 
and  thumb,  pinched  his  elbow,  forcing  his  fingers 
to  release  the  rag  ball.  He  then  pulled  the  mon- 
key away  from  the  bottle,  gagged  his  jaws  with  a 
stick,  trussed  him  up,  and,  with  the  captive  hang- 
ing over  a  stick,  they  set  forth  again. 

The  going  became  wilder  and  wilder  as  they 
climbed  up  into  the  mountain  ravines.  After  a 
long,  silent  march,  from  away  off  to  the  left  in  the 
jungle  came  a  distant  squealing  and  trumpeting. 

"Hist!"  exclaimed  Captain  John,  as  they  all 
stopped  to  listen.  "Marsh  elephants!"  he  de- 
clared. "Too  small  to  be  worth  capturing,  com- 
pared to  those  of  India  and  Siam,  so  they  're  let 
alone  by  'most  everybody — " 

"Haie!"  interrupted  Migi,  with  a  sudden  yell. 
He  cast  his  spear  aloft,  and  at  the  same  instant 
George's  rifle  sprang  to  shoulder  and  crashed  out 
up  into  the  foliage.  A  ferocious  snarl,  a  spitting 
and  coughing  sounded  above  them.  Then  the 
air  seemed  filled  with  flying  claws  and  paws 
striking  out,  as  a  large  catlike  animal  fell,  its 
head,  with  ears  flattened  and  teeth  bared  in  a  hid- 
eous wrinkle,  snarling  at  them  with  murderous 
rage. 

"Look  out!"  shouted  the  captain,  springing  to 
one  side.  His  heavy  express  roared  out,  and  a 
howl  answered  it  as  the  leopard  bounded  among 
them  just  where  they  had  all  been  standing. 
Migi's  spear  still  stuck  in  his  right  flank;  George 
and  his  father  leapt  back,  covering  the  leopard 
with  their  rifle  muzzles,  ready  to  fire  again.  But 
the  big  express-bullet  had  finished  him.  They 
watched  the  wild  ferocity  die  out  in  the  green 
eye-balls,  as,  with  a  convulsive  leap,  the  leopard 
fell  over  on  his  side  and  lay  gasping.    No  one 


spoke  for  a  moment;  they  all  stood  breathing 
heavily  with  shock  and  surprise. 

"That 's  luck!"  chortled  the  captain,  at  length, 
finding  his  voice  and  his  good  humor  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  relief  of  the  moment.  "No  one  hurt? 
— Hosts  of  Pharaoh,  boys,  it 's  a  clouded  leopard! 
And  he  was  up  there  watching  us  all  the  time  we 
were  listening  to  those  elephants !  Good  eye,  and 
good  spear-shot,  Migi!"  he  laughed,  gripping  the 
Dyak  boy's  brown  hand  warmly.  "You  saved  all 
of  us  that  time!" 

"Me  see  urn!  Jump!  Shoot  spear!"  grinned 
Migi.  "Gun,  him  go-bang!   All  kill!"  he  laughed. 

They  examined  the  savage  little  leopard  curi- 
ously. Beautifully  marked,  his  fur  was  clouded 
like  a  tortoise-shell  tabby's — an  exceedingly  rare 
species.  Smaller  than  the  ordinary  spotted  leop- 
ard, he  had  nevertheless  the  same  dangerous  in- 
stinct of  lying  in  wait  up  in  trees  and  springing 
upon  whatever  might  pass  beneath. 

The  hadji  and  his  son  now  climbed  down  out 
of  the  trees  in  which  they  had  taken  refuge  and 
set  about  skinning  their  prize. 

"I  guess  we 'd  better  halt  for  a  stop,  now,  en- 
durin'  the  heat  of  the  day,"  remarked  the  captain, 
watching  them.  "This  kitten  '11  do  for  a  starter! 
The  jungle  's  gettin'  mighty  hot  and  moist,  and 
it  won't  do  to  move  about  much,  now,  until  the 
cool  of  the  evening." 

The  party  slung  their  hammocks  and  spread 
out  their  mat  cadjans  for  a  noonday  siesta.  Until 
after  four,  it  would  be  foolhardy  to  attempt  any 
farther  march,  for  the  thermometer  would  climb 
to  125  degrees  in  another  hour — and  stay  there! 

Along  about  five  o'clock,  they  took  up  the 
march  again,  and  stopped  for  the  night  about  five 
miles  farther  on,  up  at  a  little  plateau  on  the 
mountain  flank,  where  it  was  cool,  with  a  noisy 
brook  rippling  around  a  bend.  Here  the  tent  was 
pitched,  a  fire  started,  and  the  natives  spread 
their  mats  out  under  a  tent-fly,  with  a  mosquito- 
bar  hanging  down  all  around  its  edges.  The 
hadji  explained  that  about  a  mile  above  here  was 
a  water-hole  where  most  of  the  jungle-folk  came 
down  to  drink  and  bathe.  It  was  decided  to  kill 
a  deer  and  stake  out  the  carcass  at  the  edge  of  the 
water-hole.  Watching  it  at  night,  they  could 
await  the  coming  of  the  black  leopard,  for  this 
region,  the  hadji  declared,  was  his  present  hunt- 
ing-ground.  At  dusk  they  went  to  reconnoiter. 

"These  black  ones  are  larger  and  more  ferocious 
than  the  ordinary  spotted  kind,  boys — and  be- 
sides, there  might  be  a  tiger  around,"  quoth  the 
captain,  looking  over  the  ground.  "We  don't 
want  to  be  in  any  ground-hide  in  such  case,  or 
we  're  likely  to  get  nabbed  from  behind.  Up  that 
little  thorn-tree  will  be  the  place  for  us,  I  jedge." 

He  pointed  out  a  stout  thorn-tree  which  grew 
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on  the  jungle  edge  commanding  the  pebbly  beach 
of  the  water-hole.  Up  it  climbed  Migi  with  his 
parang,  and  soon  he  had  cleared  a  space  in  its 
depths  and  had  begun  a  screen  of  the  hacked-off 
boughs.  George  and  the  hadji  cut  bamboo  poles 
for  a  platform  and  passed  them  up,  and  soon  Migi 
had  a  serviceable  "hide"  ready  for  them.  Then 
the  natives  returned  to  camp,  leaving  George,  his 
father,  and  Migi  on  watch. 

Darkness  fell.  The  tropical  stars  came  out, 
filling  the  heavens  with  a  blaze  of  splendor — such 
starlight  as  we  never  see  in  our  colder  northern 
climates.  Hardly  had  the  gloom  hid  the  details 
of  the  jungle,  before  night  noises  of  animals  com- 
ing down  to  drink  filled  the  air.  Troops  of  mon- 
keys came  first,  jabbering  and  chattering  and 
chasing  each  other  all  over  the  beach.  After  them, 
there  were  little  half-heard  rustlings,  and  what 
looked  like  moving  turtles  creeping  across  the 
pebbles — small  rodents  of  every  kind.  As  the 
party  watched  and  listened,  far  off  in  the  jungle 
sounded  the  hoarse,  ropy  caterwaul  of  the  great 
hunting-cats;  once  or  twice,  even,  the  long-drawn 
hunger  call  of  Lord  Tiger,  out  for  his  nightly  foray. 
Then  through  the  darkness  came  the  heavy 
breathings  of  cattle,  Sumatran  wild  bulls  from  the 
depths  of  the  jungle.  They  waded  in  and  drank 
deep,  blowing  from  their  moist  noses  with  a  sound 
like  the  sigh  of  bellows.  After  them  the  dainty 
thud  of  hoofs  on  loose  stones  betokened  the  arrival 
of  deer.  Now  the  Sloans  cocked  their  rifle-ham- 
mers noiselessly,  for  with  them  would  come  the 
carnivorous  hunting-cats,  leopard  or  tiger  or  both. 

All  was  now  dead  silence  throughout  the  jungle; 
an  ominous,  foreboding  silence,  which  showed 
that  they  were  about !  The  deer  drank  nervously, 
stopping  just  long  enough  for  a  plunge  and  a 
frightened  leap  back  to  the  safety  of  the  jungle. 

Suddenly  a  thunderous  screech  rent  the  silence 
of  the  night.  The  remnants  of  the  deer  herd  scat- 
tered with  a  frantic  scramble  of  hoofs.  There  was 
an  agonized  bleat  and  the  gurgle  of  some  animal 
being  submerged  under  water  and  drowned, 
while  the  Sloans  strained  their  eyes,  striving  to 
pierce  the  gloom;  but  they  could  see  nothing.  It 
was  the  black  leopard  himself,  George  was  cer- 
tain, black  as  the  night — and  as  invisible!  The 
agitated  surface  of  the  pool  danced  with  myriad 
stars  reflected  from  its  wavelets.  George  peered 
and  aimed  his  rifle — in  vain!  Nothing  that  he 
dared  pull  trigger  on  appeared  over  the  sights! 
He  raised  his  head  and  stared  at  the  pool,  eagerly, 
shivering  with  excitement,  for  he  knew  it  would 
not  be  a  moment  more  before  the  leopard  would 
leap  away  with  his  prey  in  his  teeth,  like  a  cat 
carrying  a  mouse.  Then  his  eyes  made  out — 
something!  Among  those  myriad  dancing  points 
of  starlight  was  a  space  where  they  did  not  show ! 


He  aimed  his  rifle  at  the  spot,  but  the  faint  vision 
was  instantly  lost  in  the  blur  of  the  sights. 
^  Then  an  inspiration,  a  grand  idea,  came  whiz- 
zing into  his  mind.  The  leopard  would  rise,  pres- 
ently, and  he  would  blot  out  those  star  reflections 
in  the  pool  above  him !  Then  would  be  the  time  to 
shoot !  Carefully  picking  a  bright  star  glint  above 
the  dim  black  bulk  that  was  the  leopard's  form, 
George  sighted  on  it,  held  steady— and  waited. 

Then  a  thrill  went  through  him  like  an  electric 
shock — that  star  reflection  had  ceased  shining! 
Instantly,  George  pulled  trigger.  Upon  the  crash 
of  the  rifle,  a  deafening  roar  rang  out.  The 
dropped  deer  splashed  back  into  the  pool,  and 
then  something  black  and  awful,  without  shape  or 
form,  charged  swiftly  toward  their  tree!  The 
captain's  express  barked  out  its  streak  of  flame, 
but  it  came  on,  vague  and  indistinguishable,  but 
growling  vengefully  below  them.  It  would  not  be 
vague  an  instant  longer,  but  striking  for  them 
with  sledge-hammer  blows  of  paws  armed  with 
simitar  claws,  George  realized,  as  he  fired  again, 
blindly,  hoping  to  hit,  but  more  than  expecting 
to  have  to  use  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  as  a  frantic 
prod  to  fend  off  the  black  terror. 

With  a  hideous  screech,  paralyzing  every  nerve 
with  freezing,  animal  fright,  the  leopard  launched 
himself  like  a  thunderbolt  for  their  hiding-place. 
A  thick  bough,  smashed  aside  like  a  straw,  broke 
in  front  of  them— and  then  Migi  yelled  out  like  a 
wild  beast,  driving  his  spear  full  into  the  throat  of 
the  hungry  terror  striking  at  them  with  flying 
claws.  The  captain's  express  went  off  with  a 
stunning  crash  at  the  same  instant,  and  the  black 
leopard  fell  back,  striking  right  and  left  at  the 
branches  around  him.  The  tree  shivered  and 
shook  under  them;  Migi  pulled  himself  back  out 
of  the  tangle  of  thorns  where  he  had  been  driven 
by  the  impact  of  the  spring.  Then  they  all  waited, 
hearts  pounding  so  that  they  could  hear  the  pulse- 
beats  through  their  open  mouths,  while,  with  a 
flurry,  a  grunt,  and  a  growl,  savage  to  the  last, 
the  life  went  out  in  the  jungle  bushes  below. 

"And  that 's  that!"  exploded  the  captain,  with 
a  mighty  surge  of  relief,  as  they  listened  to  make 
sure  that  the  black  leopard  would  strike  no  more. 
"How  did  you  ever  manage  to  hit  him  in  the  first 
place,  son?"  he  inquired,  curiously.  "I  thought 
surely  he  would  get  away,  as  no  one  could  see  him." 

"Oh,  well,"  laughed  George,  nervously,  "I  just 
sighted  on  the  reflection  of  a  star  in  the  pool,  and 
when  he  rose  and  blotted  it  out,  I  knew  he  was 
there  and  let  him  have  it.   That  was  all!" 

"Right  there  with  the  pinch-hit,  son, as  usual!" 
grunted  the  captain,  admiringly.  "Good  work! 
And  you,  too,  Migi — that  spear  of  yours  was  the 
boy!  Well  —the  Sultan  's  got  his  black  kitten, 
all  right!   Let 's  get  down  and  skin  him  out." 
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Up  rose  the  bold  Sir  Bobstay,  and  down  the  street  did  go. 
"Ahoy!"  quoth  he,  "Lay  to! — Lay  three!    Avast!  and  eke,  Yoho! 
'T  is  eighteen  bells  already !    Zounds!    How  the  time  doth  slip! 
I  'm  skipper  of  the  Pancake,  and  methinks  I  'd  better  skip!" 


Lady  Clare,  his  neighbor,  hailed  him. 
"Good  day,  good  Knight!"  she  cried, 

"Pray,  whither  bound  so  fast?"    "The  water  fete,"  Sir  B — 
"There 's  lots  of  fun  afoot  ahead!    I  prithee  come  with  me. 
One  does  n't  often  see  the  scene  now  seen  upon  the  sea!" 


replied ; 


Now  when  they  stood  upon  the  strand,  where  they  could  see  the  sound 
(Does  that  sound  odd?  Well,  let  it  go!),  a  festive  scene  they  found. 
Folk  were  on  the  shore  by  hundreds,  boats  by  scores  were  in  the  bay. 
— (How  gratifying  that 't  was  thus,  and  not  the  other  way!) 


The  king  and  court  were  all  on  hand  to  view  the  various  feats, 
And  some  were  sitting  on  the  stand,  some  standing  on  the  seats 
Count  Bob  got  so  excited  he  fell  in  (which  was  unwise), 
And  the  judge  of  fancy  diving  granted  him  a  special  prize! 


Sir  Bob's 
Fancy  Dive 


EsteUe 


The  high  dive  went  to  stout  Sir  Tubbe  (three  hundred  was  his  weight). 
The  judges  all  agreed  the  form  he  showed  was  simply  great. 
While  the  cup  for  girls  was  captured  by  his  pretty  niece,  Estelle. 
"Methinks,"  remarked  the  king,  "the  maid 's  a  perfect  diving  belle!" 
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First  place  in  the  canoe-race  was  won  by  Count  Kazoo. 
Sir  Ubb-bubb  hoped  to  beat  him,  for  he  knew  his  new  canoe 
Was  fast,  though  cranky;  but  he  struck  a  sunken  fishing-net. 
(I  've  heard  it  said  Sir  Ubb-bubb  felt  dreadfully  upset!) 


Sir  V/.bble 


Sir  BobMe 


Sir 
Whaclatt 


Good  Sir  Whackitt  won  the  tub-race  (though  his  time  was  far  from  fast). 
He  started  slowly,  but,  though  last  at  first,  was  first  at  last. 
Sir  Wibble's  tub  went  backward,  and  Sir  Bobble  got  a  spill; 
Count  Jiggle  just  spun  round  and  round  (I  think  he 's  spinning  still!). 


The  yachtsmen  had  their  troubles.    Count  Elgardo  tried  to  tack, 
But  found  he 'd  lost  his  hammer;  Lord  Algernon  turned  back 
When  a  dog-fish  chased  his  cat-boat;  while  Sir  Dink  (quite  ill  at  ease), 
Quoth  sadly,  "I  'd  much  rather  see  the  sails  than  sail  the  seas!" 


Sir 
Dmlo 


Oh  yes! — The  Pancake  won  the  race.    I  won't  describe  just  how, 
For 't  would  augur  ill  to  bore  you,  so  I  think  I  '11  leave  you  now. 
But  let  me  just  express  the  hope,  before  I  say,  "Good-by," 
That,  with  so  much  water  in  it,  you 've  not  found  this  tale  too  dry! 


AT  A  STATION  PLATFORM,  KOREA 


A  TRIP  TO  KOREA 

By  CHARLES  BURNETT 


If  you  are  going  to  take  a  trip  to  Korea  with  me, 
you  must  get  out  your  geography,  for  there  will 
be  many  new  and  strange  names  to  learn.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  you  to  know  a  bit  of  history  as 
well,  so  I  will  tell  you  a  little  about  Korea  before 
we  start. 

In  the  first  place,  you  must  realize  that  Korea 
is  a  very,  very  old  country;  its  history  dates  back 
over  2000  years,  and  we  may  see  a  stone  monu- 
ment that  was  erected  in  178  A.  D.  In  those 
early  days,  and  for  many  centuries  later,  it  was 
a  Chinese  colony;  for  China  is  even  much  older. 
The  Japanese  first  came  over  to  Korea  about  1600 
years  ago,  and  there  has  been  more  or  less  fighting 
between  the  two  countries  ever  since.  Lying 
between  China  and  Japan,  and  being  smaller  and 
weaker  than  either,  Korea  has  been  invaded  time 
and  again  from  both  sides,  and  both  countries 
have  tried  to  control  her.  This  resulted  in  a  war 
in  1894  between  China  and  Japan,  in  which  Japan 
was  victorious  and  China  was  driven  out.  How- 
ever, the  Koreans  did  not  like  the  Japanese  at  all; 
so  when  Russia  began  pushing  down  from  Siberia, 
toward  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Koreans  rather 
welcomed  their  coming.  This,  however,  brought 
on  the  Russo-Japanese  War  in  1904,  in  which 
Japan  was  again  victorious,  and  Korea  was  for- 
mally annexed  in  1910.  So  you  see,  Japan  has 
fought  two  big  wars  for  Korea,  and  now  Korea 
is  a  part  of  Japan,  just  as  Illinois  is  a  part  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  this  difference,  however: 
the  Koreans  are  very  proud  of  their  long  history, 


and  proud  as  well  of  the  fact  that  much  of  Japan's 
civilization,  religion,  and  art  came  from  Korea, 
and  so  they  resent  being  under  Japan's  control. 

With  this  bit  of  history  in  your  mind,  you  will 
board  the  express-train  for  Shimonoseki  with  me. 
The  station  in  Tokio  is  a  new  one,  built  of  brick, 
and  very  impressive  in  appearance.  It  has  one 
imposing  entrance  and  a  suite  of  rooms  that  are 
never  used  except  by  the  emperor  when  he  makes 
a  railway  journey.  You  will  find  the  cars  very 
different  from  the  ones  you  travel  on  in  our 
own  country — these  are  quite  a  bit  narrower,  but 
fairly  comfortable.  The  porter  has  "BOY" 
printed  on  his  collar,  so  when  you  want  him,  you 
simply  call  out  "Boy" ! 

We  pass  through  many  towns  on  our  way: 
Yokohama,  where  the  ships  come  in  from  Amer- 
ica; Nagoya,  where  they  make  so  much  of  the 
china  that  you  buy  in  America — there  is  an  old 
castle  here  with  two  big  gold  fishes  on  top  of  it; 
then  Kioto,  the  ancient  capital,  full  of  old  castles 
and  temples;  then  Osaka,  which  is  called  the 
Chicago  of  Japan — perhaps  you  can  guess  why; 
then  Kobe,  another  great  seaport. 

From  here  on  to  Shimonoseki  we  travel  along 
by  the  famous  Inland  Sea,  with  islands  always  in 
the  distance  and  everywhere  the  kind  of  fishing- 
boats  you  used  to  draw  in  school.  At  every 
station,  the  platform  is  crowded  with  boys  who 
let  you  know  in  a  very  noisy  way  that  they  have 
lunches,  fruit,  and  newspapers  for  sale.  If  you 
would  like  to  get  some  tea,  you  will  buy  a  little 
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pot  with  a  tiny  little  cup  and  take  it  on  the  train 
with  you.  When  you  have  finished  the  tea,  you 
may  leave  the  pot  on  the  train  and  the  "Boy" 
will  collect  it. 

You  will  notice  that  most  of  the  Japanese  pas- 
sengers have  curled  their  feet  up  on  the  seat  under 
them,  because  they  are  accustomed  to  sit  that  way 
and  find  it  more  comfortable  than  the  way  you 
sit.  Of  course,  I  am  quite  accustomed  to  Japanese 
srenery  and  I  see  nothing  strange  or  unusual  in 
many  things  that  would  keep  your  nose  constantly 
pressed  against  the  window-pane.  The  clatter  of 
the  wooden  geta  (clogs)  on  the  station  platforms ; 
the  farmers,  knee  deep  in  mud,  transplanting  rice 
in  the  terraced,  checker-board  rice-fields;  the 
funny-looking  straw  rain-coats  they  wear  while 
working  in  the  rain;  the  old  temples  on  the  hill- 
sides, surrounded  with  trees;  and  the  swarms  of 
children  of  all  ages,  sizes,  and  description  that  you 
see  everywhere — all  these  things  would  keep  you 
busy  asking  questions,  I  am  sure. 

We  have  arrived  at  Shimonoseki,  and  must 


A  KOREAN  GENTLEMAN  OUT  FOR  A  STROLL 


hurry  along  and  get  on  the  boat,  for  we  are  going 
to  cross  the  Japan  Sea  on  the  way  to  Fusan,  our 
point  of  arrival  in  Korea.  The  trip  has  been 
rather  tiresome,  so  we  will  go  to  our  state-room 


THE  PIPES  AND  HATS  BELOVED  OF  THE  KOREANS 


and  go  to  bed,  knowing  that  we  shall  see  Korea 
when  we  wake  up.  The  boat  is  a  comfortable  one, 
and  we  shall  get  a  good  night's  rest  and  be  ready 
for  the  new  sights  that  await  us  in  Korea,  or 
Chosen,  as  the  Japanese  call  it. 

When  we  first  see  Fusan,  we  notice  that  it 
looks  very  much  like  a  Japanese  town,  as  indeed 
it  has  been  for  several  centuries.  The  train  is 
down  on  the  wharf;  but  before  we  get  on,  we  must 
go  over  and  show  our  passports — the  officials  want 
to  see  if  we  look  like  the  very  ugly  pictures  that 
are  on  these  documents.  When  we  examine  the 
train  we  notice  that  it  is  very  much  like  our  own 
trains  at  home,  the  cars  much  larger  than  in 
Japan  and  the  road-bed  quite  a  bit  broader. 

As  we  travel  along  in  this  fine  train,  there  are 
many  things  that  appeal  to  you  as  being  different 
from  anything  we  have  seen  in  Japan  or  America. 
Notice  the  people  themselves;  they  are  larger 
than  the  Japanese,  and  all  are  dressed  in  white. 
There  is  a  very  practical  reason  for  this.  In 
Korea,  white  is  the  color  for  mourning.  Every 
time  a  relative  dies,  all  the  family  must  wear 
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mourning  for  three  years.  As  the  families  are 
large,  you  can  see  how  often  they  must  wear 
white.  So  they  have  adopted  white  for  their 
regular  dress,  which  is  pretty  sensible  of  them, 
is  n't  it? 

You  know  from  your  own  experience  how  hard 


A  TYPICAL  OLD  KOREAN  WOMAN 

it  is  to  keep  a  white  dress  clean ;  so  it  is  no  wonder 
that  at  every  stream  we  pass  we  see  the  women 
busily  pounding  clothes  in  the  water.  I  am  afraid 
that  many  of  the  poorer  people  are  not  able  to 
keep  very  clean. 

The  women's  dresses  are  different  from  any- 
thing that  you  have  ever  seen — the  style  is  prac- 
tically the  same  for  every  one,  both  winter  and 
summer.  What  little  girls  or  big  girls  are  wearing 
in  Paris,  London,  or  New  York  is  of  no  particular 
interest  out  here.  The  shirt-waist  is  very  short — ■ 
then  a  cloth  is  wrapped  tightly  around  the  body 
as  far  as  the  waist-line;  there  is  then  a  pair  of 
voluminous  trousers  tied  in  at  the  ankles  and 
covered  with  a  skirt  reaching  almost  to  the  ground. 
The  richer  class  may  wear  silk,  but  the  great 
majority  wear  plain  cotton  cloth. 

The  women  do  not  look  very  pretty — their 
hair  is  slicked  down  tightly  on  their  heads,  parted 


in  the  middle,  and  made  into  a  knot  low  on  the 
neck.  You  try  that  style  some  time,  and  see  how 
you  look.  The  babies  are  tied  on  their  mothers' 
backs,  lower  down  than  the  Japanese  baby.  They 
ride  very  contentedly  there,  often  asleep  and 
rarely  crying. 

The  men's  costume  resembles  the  women's  in  a 
general  way,  of  course  without  the  skirt.  But  it  is 
the  men's  hats  that  attract  the  eye.  You  know 
the  Korean  man  wears  his  hair  long,  tying  it  in  a 
sort  of  topknot  on  the  top  of  his  head.  Now  he 
has  a  little  high-crowned  hat  just  big  enough  to 
fit  over  the  topknot,  and  held  in  place  by  a  string 
tied  under  his  chin.  It  does  look  queer  to  see  this 
little  white  hat  perched  up  on  the  middle  of  a 
man's  head.  He  prizes  it  highly,  however;  and 
if  a  rain  comes  along,  he  has  with  him  a  little  oiled 
paper  umbrella,  just  big  enough  to  cover  it,  which 
he  puts  on  to  protect  his  treasure.  Here  and  there 
we  see  a  man  with  a  huge  straw  hat  that  com- 
pletely hides  his  face — and  we  know  that  he  is  in 
deep  mourning  for  a  recently  deceased  relative 
and  must  hide  his  face  from  the  passers-by. 

You  must  bear  in  mind  how  the  natives  look, 
for  we  see  them  almost  every  moment  as  we  speed 
along  northward  toward  the  capital,  called  Seoul 
by  the  Koreans,  and  Keijo  by  the  Japanese.  We 
see  processions  of  women  going  along  the  country 
roads  with  big  bundles  on  their  heads,  walking 
easily  and  gracefully.  Many  of  the  men  carry 
heavy  loads  of  wood  or  sacks  of  grain  on  their 
backs  by  means  of  a  rude,  wooden  pack  arrange- 
ment. They  have  been  carrying  loads  in  this 
manner  for  centuries,  for  they  have  few  ponies 
or  oxen,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  any  roads 
have  been  built.  Out  in  the  country  districts  we 
see  the  farmers  riding  the  oxen,  just  as  we  ride  a 
horse.  On  the  ox's  forehead  is  a  bell  that  tinkles 
as  he  moves  his  head  from  side  to  side — some  say 
that  is  to  keep  the  tigers  away  while  going  through 
the  mountains.  These  oxen  sometimes  pull 
wooden  carts  which  have  wooden  axles,  and  you 
can  almost  hear  the  creaking  of  the  wheels  above 
the  noise  of  the  train. 

Every  few  minutes  the  train  passes  a  little 
village  or  group  of.  farm-houses — and  very  miser- 
able they  look,  too.  The  houses  of  the  poorer 
people  are  made  of  mud  and  plaster,  with  a 
thatched  roof.  The  heating  arrangement  is  dif- 
ferent from  houses  in  any  other  country — for 
Korea  has  ice  and  snow  in  winter  and  the  people 
could  not  live  unless  there  was  some  kind  of  heat. 
The  fire  is  built  under  the  floor,  and  the  smoke  and 
heat  make  the  floor  quite  warm.  If  you  should 
lie  down  on  the  floor  to  sleep,  as  the  Koreans  do, 
it  would  be  quite  comfortable  at  first;  but  grad- 
ually you  would  become  too  warm  for  comfort, 
while  you  would  be  too  cold  if  you  should  get  up. 
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The  richer  people  have  better  houses,  built  chiefly 
of  wood,  with  a  tiled  roof,  but  the  heating  system 
is  just  the  same. 

A  little  after  noon  we  arrive  in  Seoul,  which  has 
been  the  capital  of  Korea  for  over  five  hundred 
years.  It  is  much  the  largest  and  most  important 
city  in  the  country,  and  seems  quite  impressive 
after  the  little  villages  we  passed  on  the  train. 
At  the  station  we  find  rickshaws  and  even  auto- 
mobiles, not  to  speak  of  the  Japanese  street-car 
line  that  runs  well  over  the  city.  As  we  ride  to 
the  hotel,  we  see  the  ancient  gates  of  the  city  with 
their,  temple-like  roofs.  Seoul,  like  all  Korean 
towns,  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet  high,  but  the  walls  are  practically 
gone  now,  leaving  only  the  gates. 

The  old  and  the  new  jostle  one  another — here  a 
new  Japanese  bank  or  public  building  of  brick  or 
stone,  and  right  beside  it  the  little  Korean  mud 
house.  The  streets  are  full  of  white-robed  people, 
the  old  men  with  their  long-stemmed  pipes,  while 
on  a  vacant  lot  some  school-boys  are  playing  base- 
ball. There  are  also  many  Japanese  and  Chinese 
in  the  streets.  I  expect  that  if  a  Korean  boy  and 
a  Japanese  boy  dressed  just  alike  were  placed 
before  you,  that  you  could  n't  tell  which  was 
which.  I  have  seen  Japanese  who  could  n't  tell 
the  difference. 

You  must  not  wait  too  long  before  coming  to 
Korea,  for  native  dress  and  native  customs  will 
change  rapidly  in  the  future.  The  old  men's 
topknots  and  their  long  pipes  will  pass  with 
another  generation,  and  their  successors  will 
indulge  in  cigarettes  and  dress  like  the  men  you 
see  at  home.  The  women,  of  course,  change  more 
gradually,  and  it  will  be  many  years  before  they 
begin  to  wear  high  heels,  or  dress  their  hair  as 


Americans  do.  But  come  as  soon  as  you  can,  and 
you  will  never  forget  the  picture  of  a  procession 
of  white  figures  stalking  silently  along  the  country 
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A  KOREAN  (AT  THE  LEFT)  WEARING  THE  HUGE 
STRAW  MOURNING  HAT 


roads.  You  will  feel  rather  sad  about  it,  too,  with- 
out exactly  knowing  why.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
Korea  is  called  "The  Land  of  the  Morning  Calm" 
— and  the  people  look  calm  — but  not  happy. 


A  COMICAL  STATE  O'  THINGS! 

Apples  have  cheeks,  and  matches,  heads; 
Corn  has  ears,  and  pumpkins  have  beds; 
'Taters  have  eyes,  and  clocks  have  faces; 
Watches  have  hands  inside  their  cases! 

Tables  have  legs,  and  so  have  chairs, 
And  'twixt  them  all,  my  goodness!  there 's 
Enough  to  make,  if  one  proposes, 
A  boy — 'cause  loaves  of  bread  have  noses, 

And  books  have  backs;  and  tell  me  who 's 
To  say  that  tongues  are  n't  found  in  shoes? 
Windmills  have  arms,  and  yardsticks,  feet, 
And  rivers  mouths— our  boy 's  complete! 

Ruth  Plumly  Thompson. 


THE  LUCK  OF  DENEWOOD 


By  EMILIE  BENSON  KNIPE  and  ALDEN  ARTHUR  KNIPE 

Authors  of  "The  Lucky  Sixpence,"  "Beatrice  of  Denewood,"  "Vive  la  France!"  etc. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  PREVIOUS  INSTALMENTS 

Peg  Travers,  joint  heir  with  her  brother  Jack  to  the  estate  of  Denewood,  in  Germantown,  which  they  are  too  poor 
to  keep  up  and  have  rented  as  a  school  for  girls,  receives  a  letter  from  her  brother,  an  officer  with  the  A.  E.  F., 
saying  that  a  relative  of  the  family,  a  French  girl  named  Beatrice  de  Soulange,  has  come  to  him  asking  for  assistance,' 
and  he  has  thought  it  best  to  send  her  to  America.  Her  brother,  Louis  de  Soulange,  an  officer  in  the  French  army, 
in  an  aeroplane  flight  over  the  lines,  has  disappeared  and  is  "missing."  Peg,  who  lives  with  her  aunt  in  the  lodge  at 
Denewood,  is  talking  this  news  over  with  her  cousin,  Betty  Powell,  when  Beatrice  arrives.  Her  first  desire  is  to 
see  the  lucky  sixpence,  their  family  talisman,  and  when  she  is  told  that  it  has  been  lost  for  a  century  she  is  astounded 
at  the  girls'  indifference  and  declares  her  belief  that  with  it  was  lost  the  luck  of  Denewood.  Beatrice  plans  to  hunt 
for  it,  and,  to  that  end,  becomes  a  pupil  at  Maple  Hall,  as  the  school  at  Denewood  is  called,  and  begins  her  search 
for  the  sixpence.  Miss  Maple  discovering  this  and  thinking  it  a  waste  of  time  forbids  day-scholars  to  go  above  the 
first  floor  of  Maple  Hall.  Peg  is  vastly  excited  by  a  letter  from  Jack  asking  for  a  description  of  the  Soulange  ring 
and  warning  her  to  stand  guard  over  Be  lest  unauthorized  news  of  her  brother  rouse  false  hopes.  Shortly  after,  a 
young  man,  who  announces  himself  as  Captain  Badger  of  the  British  Army,  calls,  saying  that  he  has  news  of  Louis 
which  he  will  give  to  no  one  but  Be.  With  Jack's  letter  in  her  mind,  Peg  refuses  to  let  him  see  Be.  The  next  day 
he  mistakes  Betty  for  Be,  and  Peg  persuades  her,  in  order  to  obtain  news  of  Louis,  to  impersonate  her  cousin  and, 
seated  outside  the  spring-house,  hear  what  he  has  to  say,  while  Peg,  concealed  inside,  could  also  find  out  what  the 
stranger  proposed.  The  two  girls  learn  that  Captain  Badger  is  in  search  of  three  hundred  thousand  francs  to  ran- 
som Louis  de  Soulange,  whom  he  declares  to  be  held  by  a  band  of  robbers  in  France.  Betty,  posing  as  Be,  insists 
upon  having  time  for  consideration.  He  finally  gives  her  till  the  next  day,  and  Peg  tries  to  consult  Mr.  Powell,  but 
finds  he  is  ill.  Meanwhile,  Be,  ignorant  of  this  crisis  in  her  affairs,  has  gone  to  search  the  spring-house  for  the  en- 
trance to  a  secret  passage  she  believes  may  be  there.  She  unexpectedly  discovers  it,  and,  hearing  some  one  coming, 
conceals  herself  in  it.  She  examines  the  passage  and  finds  it  blocked  by  a  solid  partition  at  the  other  end.  Then' 
retracing  her  steps,  she  tries  to  reenter  the  spring-house,  but  the  trap-door  refuses  to  open.  Be  finally  discovers  a 
way  to  pass  the  partition  and  comes  out  in  a  dormitory  of  the  school.  Being  upstairs  is  an  infraction  of  Miss  Maple's 
rule,  and  she  goes  to  the  principal's  room  to  acknowledge  the  fault.  Miss  Maple  is  out;  but  Miss  Hitty  Gorgas,  an 
elderly  sewing-woman,  encourages  her  to  search  for  the  lucky  sixpence.  Be  finds  half  of  it,  cunningly  concealed  in 
a  sampler  worked  by  the  first  Beatrice,  and  escapes  with  it  through  the  secret  passage,  where  the  trap-door,  to  her 
surprise,  opens  easily.  Meanwhile,  Peg  and  Betty  agree  that  they  dare  not  tell  Be  about  Captain  Badger,  for  fear 
of  raising  false  hopes.  Wishing  to  gain  time  until,  perhaps,  Mr.  Powell  shall  recover,  they  decide,  if  no  other  way 
can  be  found,  to  tell  Badger  that  he  has  not  yet  seen  the  real  Beatrice.  Be  on  leaving  the  spring-house  meets  Cap- 
tain Badger  and  he,  not  knowing  who  she  is,  asks  if  she  has  seen  a  ring  which  he  has  lost.  Hurriedly  answering  no, 
she  runs  home.  The  cousins  are  all  overjoyed  at  the  recovery  of  the  lost  coin,  and,  on  Horatia's  suggestion  of  a 
new  way  to  search  for  the  other  half,  they  go  up  to  the  school.  Miss  Hitty  helps  them  and  they  find  the  second 
half,  Peg  and  Be  each  wear  a  piece  for  the  luck  it  will  bring,  and  agree  to  go  at  daybreak  to  explore  the  Mouse's 
Hole,  an  arrangement  that  will  not  interfere  with  the  appointment  with  Captain  Badger. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

THE  SIXPENCE  AT  WORK 

The  parallelograms  of  window-pane  were  begin- 
ning to  show  gray,  when  Peg  was  roused  from  sleep 
by  a  finger  pressed  against  her  lips.  She  was 
broad  awake  in  an  instant,  and  looked  up  into 
Be's  face  as  she  stood  beside  the  bed,  fully  dressed, 
but  carrying  her  shoes  in  her  hand. 

Five  minutes  later  the  two  cousins  were  hurry- 
ing along  the  drive,  whispering  excitedly  and  in- 
tent upon  the  early  morning  adventure. 

Inside  the  spring-house,  Be  flashed  the  lighted 
lantern  about  the  floor,  looking  for  her  friendly 
toad,  but  could  not  find  it. 

"We  mus'  wake  up  poor  Monsieur  Crapaud," 
she  said.  "It  is  there  that  he  live',"  she  added, 
pointing  out  to  Peg  the  depression  in  the  floor. 
"See  now — he  will  'op  out."  She  knelt  and  began 
tapping  with  a  small  stone,  until  at  length,  much 
surprised  and  no  doubt  greatly  annoyed,  the 
little  creature  emerged,  blinking,  into  the  open. 


"Poor  thing!"  murmured  Peg,  sympathetically. 

"But  yes,  it  is  too  bad,"  Be  agreed.  "It  is 
uncomfortable  to  'ave  your  'ouse  so  upset.  See, 
it  rise  up  like  this." 

She  pulled  the  trap-door  and  Peg  examined  it 
carefully. 

"There  is  n't  any  kind  of  lock  on  it,"  she  said, 
after  a  moment.  "I  can't  understand  how  it 
could  have  held.  I  'm  going  to  try  to  open  it 
from  inside.    If  I  can't,  you  're  here." 

To  think  and  to  act  were  almost  one  motion 
with  Peg.  She  was  down  in  the  hole  and  had  the 
door  shut  over  her  head  in  a  moment.  Then  it 
lifted  again  promptly,  and  Peg  looked  up  at  Be. 

"I  can't  explain  it,"  she  said.  "It  opens  all 
right  for  me." 

"And  for  me,  it  did  the  second  time,"  Be  replied. 
"Let  us  go  below  and  see  from  there." 

As  she  started  down,  another  thought  entered 
her  mind. 

"Shall  I  shut  down  the  little  door,  Peg?"  she 
asked. 
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"No,  leave  it  open,"  her  cousin  replied.  "There 
's  nobody  about  but  the  watchman,  and  he  's 
probably  asleep  in  the  kitchen.  He  would  n't 
come  near  here,  anyway." 

But  Peg  was  mistaken.  Just  before  Beatrice 
disappeared,  the  face  of  Captain  Badger  showed 
outside  of  one  of  the  little  windows,  looking  in 
with  open-mouthed  surprise. 

Under  the  combined  illumination  of  bicycle- 


They  turned  and  went  back  down  the  steep 
stairs,  and  Peg  passed  under  the  barrier,  set  the 
step  in  place  once  more,  and  followed  her  com- 
panion. 

"I  don't  think  much  of  this  place,  anyhow," 
she  grumbled.  "It  's  nothing  but  stone  and 
mortar." 

She  was  flashing  her  light  right  and  left,  reveal- 
ing a  monotonous  continuation  of  rough  masonry, 


"  'BUT  I  'AVE  FIN'  SOMETHING!'  CRIED  BE,  IN  EXCITED  TONES" 


lamp  and  flash-light,  the  girls  quickly  discovered 
the  reason  for  Be's  previous  difficulty  in  opening 
the  trap-door.  A  few  paces  beyond,  there  was 
another  short  stairway,  which,  upon  closer  exam- 
ination, proved  to  be  walled  up. 

"That  's  the  old  way  out,"  Peg  explained. 
"You  must  have  passed  the  other  steps  in  the 
dark  the  first  time." 

"Of  course,  that  is  it!"  Be  said;  "and  once  I 
'ave  foun'  the  good  little  sixpence,  it  lead  me 
right.  I  am  glad  I  was  not  so  stupid,  after  all. 
Come.    I  will  show  you  that  thick  partition." 

Flashing  their  lights  here  and  there  as  they 
moved,  Be  and  Peg  explored  the  passage  to  its 
very  end;  but  they  dared  not  open  the  narrow 
door  behind  the  fireplace  in  the  dormitory. 

"If  one  of  those  giddy  creatures  happened  to  be 
awake  and  saw  our  heads  sticking  out,  she  'd 
have  a  fit,"  Peg  whispered  in  Be's  ear.  "My 
word,  what  a  fuss  there  would  be!" 


till  suddenly  she  bumped  into  Be,  halted  at  the 
archway  which  gave  into  the  narrower  tunnel 
leading  under  ground. 

"Goodness!"  cried  Peg.  "What 's  the  matter? 
Have  you  seen  a  ghost?  Do  go  on.  I  'most  fell 
over  you." 

"But  I  'ave  fin'  something!"  cried  Be,  in  excited 
tones. 

She  turned  her  light  on  a  spot  at  their  feet  and 
Peg  saw,  in  a  niche  cut  in  the  living  stone  of  the 
foundation,  a  large  square  box,  bound  and  studded 
with  metal.  It  stood  to  one  side  of  the  passage, 
so  that  it  was  quite  invisible  to  one  coming 
from  the  direction  of  the  spring-house.  Going 
out,  a  glimpse  of  it  might  be  had. 

Peg  pushed  past  Be  and  grasped  the  coffer  to 
pull  it  into  plain  view,  but  her  best  efforts  failed  to 
budge  it. 

"Hum!"  said  she,  under  her  breath.  "It  's 
heavy,  all  right!    What  do  you  suppose  is  in  it?" 
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"Per'aps  gold,"  said  Be,  in  a  most  matter-of- 
fact  tone.   "We  'ave  fin'  the  sixpence — why  not?" 

"Be!"  cried  Peg,  a  little  excitedly,  "you  do  talk 
of  that  sixpence  as  if  it  were  Aladdin's  lamp! 
Why  should  there  be  gold  in  this  box?  It 's  prob- 
ably nothing  but  rubbish." 

"Per'aps,"  Beatrice  answered  complacently; 
"but  one  does  not  go  to  so  great  trouble  to  'ide 
rubbish.    However,  open  it  and  see." 

"But  I  don't  know  that  I  should,"  Peg  said 
hesitatingly.  "We  don't  know  to  whom  it  may 
belong." 

"Is  it  not  yours?"  Be  asked  in  surprise. 
"Surely  it  belongs  to  Denewood!" 

"Why,  of  course,"  Peg  admitted,  and  then 
suddenly  grew  very  animated.  ' 'Oh,  Be !  suppose 
it  should  be  something  valuable,  after  all,  that 's 
been  hidden  here  all  these  years.    And — and — " 

She  darted  to  the  box  and  wrenched  at  the  lid. 

"Nothing  doing,  my  dear,  it  's  locked  tight." 

"Of  course,  that  is  to  be  expected,  and  we  can- 
not carry  it,  eh?"  Be  took  hold  of  a  wrought- 
iron  handle  and  tugged  with  all  her  might. 

"It 's  no  use.  We  can't  get  it  out  of  here,  but 
I  know  where  there  are  a  lot  of  old  keys.  Come 
on."  Peg  started  down  the  passage  as  fast  as 
she  could  go.  Be  followed,  and  in  a  few  moments 
they  were  back  in  the  spring-house  and,  as  Peg 
closed  the  trap  behind  them,  Be,  with  a  little 
exclamation,  pointed  to  the  door. 

"It  is  ajar,"  she  whispered.  "Surely  we  shut 
it  when  we  came  in." 

"I  don't  remember  whether  we  did  or  not," 
Peg  answered.  She  was  thinking  of  nothing  but 
the  box  and  its  possible  contents.  "It  does  n't 
make  any  difference.  There  's  never  anybody 
around  here,  especially  on  Sunday  mornings." 
She  opened  her  lantern  and  blew  out  the  light. 
"Come  on,  Be.  If  we  can  find  the  keys,  perhaps 
we  '11  have  time  to  come  back  and  get  the  box 
open  before  breakfast." 

"Where  are  they?"  asked  Be,  as  they  stepped 
outside  and  hurried  to  the  driveway. 

"In  Aunt  Polly's  desk,"  Peg  answered.  "There 
's  a  whole  drawer  full  of  them — old  ones  that  she 's 
saved  for  years.  Some  of  them  are  great  big 
things.  I  used  to  play  with  them  when  I  was  a 
kid.  Oh!" 

They  were  half-way  to  the  lodge  when  Peg 
interrupted  herself  suddenly. 
"What  is  it?"  Be  asked. 

"Nothing,"  answered  Peg,  promptly,  "I  sort 
of  stubbed  my  toe." 

"You  cried  as  if  it  hurt  you,"  Be  said.  "I 
think  you  wear  too  pointy  shoes.  They  walk  so 
far  in  front  of  you  that  it  makes  you  trip  up." 

"Of  course  I  wear  two  pointy  shoes,"  Peg  re- 
torted, laughing  a  little  wildly.    "You  don't  want 


IAug. 

me  to  wear  only  one  shoe,  do  you?  Wait  just  a 
second,  there 's  something  I  must  get." 

She  turned  suddenly  and  ran  back  to  a  bush 
that  grew  beside  the  drive.  Here  she  broke  off 
an  armful  of  small  branches  before  she  rejoined 
Be. 

"Now  why  did  you  do  that?"  asked  Beatrice, 
astonished  at  her  actions. 

"Don't  you  see  the  buds  are  almost  out?" 
Peg  said,  with  pretended  innocence.  "We  '11 
put  them  in  water  and  have  a  lot  of  yellow  flowers 
in  a  day  or  two.    Come  on." 

She  hurried  forward  again  as  she  spoke. 
Whether  her  explanation  quite  satisfied  Be  she 
could  n't  tell,  for  her  cousin  made  no  answer;  but 
it  was  not  because  she  had  stubbed  her  toe  that 
Peg  had  cried  out.  Neither  had  she  gone  back 
for  the  bunch  of  forsythia. 

Tightly  clasped  in  her  hand,  which  she  kept 
concealed  in  her  coat  pocket,  was  something  that 
she  had  plucked  from  a  twig  on  the  bush  where  she 
had  glimpsed  it  hanging  like  a  Christmas-tree 
ornament.  However  it  had  chanced,  it  was  a  fact 
that  the  Soulange  ring  had  returned  once  more  to 
Denewood. 

But  the  girls  had  scarcely  left  the  spring-house 
when  Captain  Badger  slipped  out  from  behind 
some  bushes  and,  with  a  sharp  glance  around,  dis- 
appeared within  it,  closing  the  door  behind  him. 

CHAPTER  XXIV 

AN  ECHO  FROM  THE  PAST 

The  two  girls  entered  the  lodge  quietly  and 
started  for  Aunt  Polly's  room;  but  Peg,  mindful 
of  what  she  had  found,  made  the  forsythia  an 
excuse  to  turn  back. 

"I  '11  be  up  in  a  minute,"  she  whispered.  "I 
want  to  put  these  in  water."  She  held  out  the 
twigs,  and  Be  nodded  her  comprehension. 

Once  safe  in  the  kitchen,  Peg  drew  forth  the 
ring  and  looked  at  it.  There  was  no  mistaking 
its  identity.  It  was  the  Soulange  ring,  without  a 
doubt! 

A  little  thrill  went  through  Peg  as  she  slipped 
it  on  her  finger.  The  old  Peggy  Travers,  Beatrice's 
ancestress,  had  worn  it  long,  long  ago,  and  now, 
by  the  strangest  of  accidents,  it  was  on  the  finger 
of  another  Peggy  Travers.  But  the  girl  had  not 
time  to  sentimentalize  over  the  past.  Her 
thoughts  were  all  on  the  present,  and  she  was  in- 
tent upon  putting  the  ring  in  the  safest  place  she 
knew. 

With  this  in  mind,  and  not  caring  whether 
Betty  waked  or  not,  she  ran  up  to  her  own  room, 
opened  her  desk,  stowed  the  ring  in  one  of  the 
small  drawers,  and  locked  it.  Then  she  went  to 
join  Beatrice. 
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She  found  her  cousin  standing  before  a  dainty 
satin-wood  escritoire,  with  a  puzzled  look  on  her 
face. 

"It  is  so  lovely,  that,"  Be  murmured  admir- 
ingly, nodding  toward  it.  "It  is  made  for  a  lady 
and  it  look'  like  one,  eh?" 

"It  came  out  of  Dene- 
wood,"  Peg  explained. 
"Aunt  Polly  would  n't 
let  any  one  else  use  it." 

"But  should  we  hunt 
through  it?"  Be  de- 
murred. "Per'aps  we 
ought  to  telephone  to 
Aunt  Polly?" 

' '  Nonsense ! ' '  Peg  pro- 
tested. "There  's  noth- 
ing private  about  her 
desk.  She  'd  think  we 
were  crazy  to  wake  them 
up  for  that.  Besides,  I 
know  right  where  those 
keys  are."  She  pulled  out 
a  drawer  as  she  spoke, 
but  gave  an  exclamation 
of  surprise  to  find  it 
empty.  "What  do  you 
think  of  that?"  she  went 
on,  half  to  herself.  "I  '11 
bet  Aunt  Polly  's  put 
them  away  somewhere 
and,  if  she  has,  we  '11 
never  find  them.  We  '11 
have  to  telephone,  after 
all,  and  then  perhaps  she 
won't  remember.  Aunt 
Polly  is  just  mad  for  sys- 
tems. The  only  trouble 
is  that  half  the  time  she- 
forgets  which  one  she  's 
using.  Those  keys  may 
be  in  a  trunk  or  the  medi- 
cine-chest or  the  jam- 
closet.  No  one  on  earth 
will  know  but  Aunt 
Polly,  and  I  hate  to  wake 
them  up  at  such  an  early  hour  in  the  morning." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  said  Be,  thoughtfully.  "There 
is  something  on  my  min'.  Tell  me,  is  this  not 
the  desk  the  old  Beatrice  use'  long  ago?" 

"Of  course,"  Peg  responded;  "did  n't  I  tell 
you?" 

"Then  I  think  the  key  to  our  box  will  be  in  that 
desk,"  said  Be,  ignoring  the  question.  "That  is, 
if  what  I  am  guessing  is  right." 

"What  are  you  guessing?"  demanded  Peg. 

"That  the  old  Beatrice  know  of  that  chest  in 
the  Mouse's  Hole,"  Be  said.    "I  don't  know,  I 


only  guess — but  she  had  used  the  passage,  and 
she  might  want  to  'ide  something.  Would  that 
be  a  good  place?" 

"Yes,  but  she  could  n't  carry  a  thing  as  heavy 
as  that  box  down  those  stairs,"  Peg  suggested. 


"IT  WAS  THE  SOULANGE  RING,  WITHOUT  A  DOUBT!" 


"No,  no,"  Be  agreed,  "but  if  the  box  was  empty, 
eh?  It  would  weigh  less.  Once  there,  per'aps 
she  put  things  in  it  that  were  quite  heavy,  and 
each  time  she  would  lock  it  and  so  she  want'  the 
key  near  her  always." 

"That 's  possible,"  Peg  admitted,  "but  hardly 
probable.  It  seems  to  me  she  would  have  said 
something  about  it  in  her  letters  or  journals  some- 
where." 

"Ah,  it  was  like  that  chain  and  the  sixpence," 
Be  pointed  out.  "She  had  no  wish  that  it  lay 
hidden  forever;  but  one  night,  when  she  did  not 
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expect,  she  lay  down  quietly  and  die.  You  see 
she  did  not  guess  it  was  time  to  let  people  know 
where  things  were." 

"Hum!"  murmured  Peg.  "That  sounds  rea- 
sonable; but  then  the  key  would  have  been  lost 
by  this  time,  or  else  it 's  mixed  up  with  that  other 
bunch  we  can't  find." 

"Per'aps,"  Be  said,  "I  only  guess,  you  know; 
still,  if  she  is  careful  to  'ide  that  box  in  the  passage, 
she  would  not  leave  the  key  about  just  anywhere. 
Is  there  not  in  that  ol'  desk  a  secret  drawer?  That 
would  be  the  place  to  fin'  that  key." 

"That 's  an  idea,  all  right,"  Peg  answered,  with 
growing  conviction.  "If  the  old  Beatrice  Travers 
had  anything  to  do  with  that  box  in  the  Mouse's 
Hole,  then  your  guess  is  a  good  one.  We  '11  look, 
anyway.  Even  I  have  n't  the  nerve  to  call  up 
Chestnut  Hill  at  this  hour  of  the  morning,  so 
we  '11  have  plenty  of  time." 

She  went  to  the  desk  and  began  a  systematic 
search  for  hidden  drawers,  but  found  none.  Be, 
meanwhile,  was  down  on  her  knees  tapping  on 
either  side  of  the  one  large  drawer  which  opened 
beneath  the  middle  of  the  writing-table. 

"There  is  room  here,"  she  suggested  to  Peg,  who 
dropped  down  beside  her. 

Peg  pulled  out  the  drawer  and,  setting  it  on  the 
floor,  looked  into  the  opening.  The  desk  was 
beautifully  finished,  inside  as  well  as  out,  but 
there  was  no  way  of  reaching  the  adjoining  spaces 
on  either  hand. 

"We  can't  get  in  from  there,"  she  said  in  a 
rather  discouraged  torte. 

By  this  time,  Be  was  on  all  fours  under  the 
desk. 

"Listen,"  she  cried,  a  little  excitedly,  as  she 
tapped  first  on  the  right  and  then  on  the  left. 
"You  hear?  It  is  like  a  drum;  but  it  is  not  the 
same.  I  think  there  is  something  inside  over 
here." 

So  absorbed  were  the  two  girls  in  their  investi- 
gations, that  they  did  not  notice  that  the  door 
had  been  gently  pushed  open  and,  consequently, 
they  both  jumped  guiltily  when  Horatia's  ac- 
cusing voice  broke  on  their  ears. 

"If  I  had  a  dear  little  cousin  come  to  stay  with 
me,"  she  said,  "I  would  n't  sneak  off  and  have 
mysteries  and  all  sorts  of  fun  without  her." 

"Horatia!"  cried  Peg,  "you  scared  me  out  of  a 
year's  growth." 

"That 's  your  own  guilty  conscience,"  Horatia 
replied.  "I  think,  after  yesterday,  I  deserve  to 
be  treated  as  something  better  than  this.  Any- 
how, I  'm  going  to  stay  right  here  and  see  what 
you  're  doing  to  Aunt  Polly's  desk." 

"Bless  its  little  heart,  so  it  shall!"  Peg  replied 
banteringly,  "as  soon  as  it  puts  some  clothes  on." 

Horatia  stamped  a  slippered  foot. 


"I  tell  you,  Peg  Travers,  I  won't  be  treated  like 
an  infant  in  arms  any  longer,"  she  snapped.  "My 
pajamas  are  warm  and  so  is  my  bath-robe.  What 
are  you  looking  for  now?  You  'd  better  tell  me 
if  you  want  to  find  it." 

"Listen  to  Miss  Sherlock  Holmes!"  Peg  gur- 
gled. "Well,  my  dear,  we  're  looking  for  an  old 
key,  an  old  iron  key." 

"Oh !"  Horatia's  tone  suggested  disappointment. 
"There  is  n't  any  iron  key  in  there;  it 's  brass!" 

"What 's  brass?"  demanded  Peg. 

"The  big  key  that  's  in  Aunt  Polly's  desk," 
returned  Horatia,  imperturbably.  "You  said 
you  wanted  an  iron  one,  and  I  was — " 

"See  here,  you  precocious  baby,"  Peg  said,  get- 
ting to  her  feet,  "you  show  us  that  key!  We 
don't  care  what  it 's  made  of,  and  we  have  n't  any 
time  to  waste." 

But  Horatia  put  her  hands  behind  her  back  and 
smiled  a  superior  smile. 

"Go  right  ahead  and  search  for  it,  my  little 
dears,"  she  purred  amiably,  curling  herself  up  in 
the  big  chintz-covered  chair  and  sitting  on  her 
feet  to  keep  them  warm.  "You  won't  find  it  in  a 
thousand  years.  Why,  even  I  only  happened  on 
it  by  accident  one  day  when  Aunt  Polly  sent  me 
up  here  for  pills.  It 's  really  quite  an  ingenious 
arrangement." 

"Oh,it  is,  is  it?"  laughed  Peg.  "Well,  my  dear, 
we  're  ready  to  admit  your  superior  qualities  as  a 
huntress.  You  've  proved  that,  so  go  ahead 
whenever  Your  Majesty  's  ready,  and  tell  us  all 
about  it." 

"But  I 'm  not  ready,"  Horatia  calmly  declared. 
"I  'm  only  ready  to  bargain  with  you." 

"Oh,  come  on,  Horatia!  Get  busy!  We  want 
that  key,"  said  Peg. 

"I  'm  not  asking  much,"  Horatia  protested 
"but  I  'm  the  youngest  girl  in  my  class,  and  the 
youngest  girl  in  school,  and  the  youngest  when 
I  'm  with  you,  and  I  'm  tired  of  it.  You  have 
secrets  with  Betty  and  secrets  with  Be,  and  you 
all  treat  me  as  if  I  was  still  in  the  kindergarten. 
I  'm  not.  I  'm  very  matronly  for  my  years. 
Miss  Maple  says  so  herself." 

"You  mean  mature,  my  dear,"  laughed  Peg. 

"It 's  just  the  same  thing,"  retorted  Horatia,  a 
trifle  embarrassed.  "A  matron  is  a  mature 
woman.  I  looked  it  up  in  the  dictionary,  and 
that 's  what  I  feel  like,  no  matter  how  old  I  am. 
Anyway,  I  won't  be  cuddled  up  like  a  teddy- 
bear." 

Both  girls  pounced  upon  her  and  smothered  her 
with  embraces  until,  in  desperation,  she  consented 
to  show  them  what  they  wanted. 

"If  you  did  n't  keep  secrets  from  me,  I  should 
n't  mind,"  Horatia  confessed.  "It  hurts  my 
feelings  when  I  think  you  don't  trust  me." 
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"Never  min',  cherie"  Be  whispered  to  her. 
"Betty  and  Paig  'ave  a  secret  from  me,  so  you 
are  n't  the  only  one;  and  after  breakfast  sometime 
we  're  going  off  all  by  ourselves." 

"All  right,"  Horatia  said,  dimpling  with  pleas- 
ure; "you  never  were  so  superior  as  Peg  and 
Betty,  so  if  you  want  me  to,  I  '11  show  you  the  old 
key  in  no  time." 

"Now  this  is  the  way  it  happened,"  she  went  on, 
after  seating  herself  in  front  of  the  desk.  "I  was 
looking  for  pills,  you  know,  and  the  door  to  this 
closet  here  was  stuck."  She  touched  the  little 
rounded  cupboard  on  the  left  of  the  writing-table. 
"I  took  hold  of  the  desk  here"  she  continued, 
illustrating,  "and  braced  myself  for  a  good  pull. 
Then  I  heard  a  click,  and  the  closet  part  swung 
right  over,  so!" 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  words,  she  moved  the 
cupboard  over  and  revealed  an  opening  into  the 
space  below  at  one  side  of  the  central  drawer. 

Three  heads  bumped  in  their  eagerness  to  look 
within. 

On  the  top  of  two  or  three  neatly  folded  gar- 
ments lay  a  large,  old-fashioned  brass  key. 

Peg  seized  upon  it  eagerly. 

"It  look'  as  if  it  might  fit!"  exclaimed  Be, 
excitedly. 

"Fit  what?"  demanded  Horatia. 

"A  chest  that  you  '11  see  some  day,"  Be  assured 
her. 

Peg,  however,  was  gazing  at  the  garments  in 
the  secret  compartment,  and  after  a  moment 
picked  them  up  with  reverent  fingers,  one  at  a 
time.  Each  was  labelled  with  a  small  tag  sewed 
to  it,  and  she  read  these  aloud : 

'"Jackie's  christening  robe,  worked  for  him  by 
dear  Granny  in  England  and  sent  overseas  by 
the  hand  of  Captain  Timmons.' 

" 'Marjorie's  first  short  coat,  of  which  she 
seemed  vastly  proud.'" 

"Jackie  and  Marjorie  were  two  of  her  children, 
and  Captain  Timmons  commanded  the  Travers's 
ship  that  brought  her  from  England"  murmured 
Peg. 

On  a  quantity  of  beautiful  lace  folded  in  a 
napkin  was  fastened  the  following: 

"For  my  grand-baby  Peggy's  wedding-dress, 
from  her  godmother,  Peg  de  Soulange  in  France." 

In  almost  perfect  silence  the  three  girls  looked 
at  and  touched  the  dainty  fabrics.  For  each  they 
held  a  wordless  message,  as  if  the  spirit  of  the  old 
Beatrice  had  come  and  kissed  them  gently,  and 
gone  away  again,  leaving  with  this  new  generation 
of  her  blood  a  tiny  bit  of  her  own  sweetness.  For 
a  moment  all  else  was  forgotten,  then  Peg  broke 
the  spell. 

"Is  there  anything  on  the  other  side?"  she 
asked  Horatia. 


"I  don't  know,"  was  the  half- whispered  answer. 
"You  see,  when  I  first  opened  this  so  unexpectedly, 
I  was  thinking  only  of  pills.  I  did  n't  read  the 
labels,  supposing,  of  course,  that  the  things  were 
Aunt  Polly's." 

"I  'm  positive  Aunt  Polly  does  n't  know  they 
are  here,"  Peg  interrupted.  "We  'd  have  heard 
of  it  if  she  did.  We  're  the  first  to  have  seen  them 
since  the  day  they  were  put  there." 

"Well,  anyway,  I  did  n't  look  any  further," 
Horatia  explained:  "and  I  did  n't  say  anything 
about  it,  because  I  sort  of  felt  that  I 'd  been  med- 
dling, though  I  had  n't  meant  to.  Then  I  forgot 
all  about  it  till  this  morning." 

"Let 's  open  the  other  side  and  see,"  said  Peg, 
beginning  to  fumble  at  the  opposite  cupboard. 

"It  soun'  all  empty  when  I  knock,"  Be  re- 
marked. 

"Where  do  you  press,  Horatia?"  Peg  asked. 

"I  think  on  that  flower,"  Horatia  indicated  the 
spot,  and  after  a  moment  they  heard  the  click 
that  marked  the  release  of  the  catch. 

Inside,  close  to  the  wall  of  the  desk,  were  several 
flatly  folded  sheets  of  paper  fastened  with  small, 
pale  wafers. 

Peg  picked  them  up  and  the  three  girls  moved 
over  to  the  window.  A  feeling  of  awe  had  taken 
complete  possession  of  them.  None  of  them  were 
indifferent  to  the  influences  of  venerable  things. 
All  of  them  had  been  well  schooled  in  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  past.  They  had  lived  with  old 
pieces  of  furniture  that  had  served  the  members 
of  their  families  for  generation  after  generation, 
but  in  these  few  simple  objects  which  they  had 
just  discovered,  there  was  an  intimate  and  per- 
sonal significance  of  which  the  girls  were  acutely 
conscious.  It  was  as  if  the  gentle  hands  that  had 
laid  them  there  had  waited  all  these  years  to  place 
them  in  their  keeping. 

Peg  turned  over  the  packet.  On  the  cover  was 
written  the  following: 

"To  my  husband,  John  Travers,  or  any  member 
of  my  family  who  survives  me,  these;  Beatrice 
Travers." 

"We  Yemembersof  her  family,"  Pegmurmured, 
looking  from  one  to  the  other  of  her  cousins;  and 
at  their  nod,  she  slipped  a  paper-knife  under  the 
seals.  Carefully  she  spread  open  the  paper  and 
read  aloud : 

"Urged  thereto,  in  the  first  instance,  by  my  dear 
friend  and  foster-mother,  Mrs.  Mummer,  who  proved 
to  me  that  the  Travers '  trait  of  unthinking  generosity  is 
like,  in  the  end,  to  impair  our  patrimony,  I  have  each 
year  laid  by  a  certain  sum  out  of  the  moneys  so  gener- 
ously supplied  me  by  my  dear  husband.  This  saving, 
of  nigh  fourteen  thousand  pounds,  hath  grown  to  such 
proportions  as  amazeth  me;  yet  more  clearly  every  day 
do  I  perceive  the  wisdom  of  good  Dame  Mummer,  for 
this  hath  ne'er  been  missed;  and  with  marriage  portions 
to  provide  for  our  two  daughters,  some  bad  management 
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of  the  estates  since  our  trusty  Mummer  died,  and  many 
bad  debts  due  to  my  husband's  faith  in  reckless  friends, 
I  greatly  fear  that,  should  Jackie  marry,  Allan  and  his 
family  would  be  meagerly  provided  for,  were  it  not  for 
this  fund  that  I  have  accumulated.  Therefore  it  is  my 
wish  that  my  husband,  or  those  who  succeed  him,  apply 
this  money  where  it  is  most  needed  to  keep  up  the  stand- 
ing of  the  family.  The  necessities  of  the  master  of  Dene- 
wood  must  ever  be  the  first  charge  upon  us  all;  but  also 
let  him  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  his  duty  to  aid  those  of 
his  blood  who  require  his  support. 

"My  daughters,  I  expressly  enjoin,  shall  have  no 
share  in  these  moneys.  They  have  both  been  gener- 
ously provided  for,  and  both  have  married  husbands 
who  are  rich.  This  I  say,  not  from  any  lack  of  affection, 
but  because,  when  a  suitable  amount  is  set  aside  for  the 
support  of  Denewood,  they  are  always  assured  of  a  home 
there  should  aught  unforeseen  befall. 

"I  know  not  if  such  a  womanish  expression  of  wishes 
be  legal;  but  I  am  well  assured  that  in  the  hands  of  my 
beloved  husband  and  sons  it  will  be  obeyed  as  if  it  had 
been  writ  by  a  score  of  lawyers. 

"The  key  to  the  chest  I  leave  with  these  lines.  The 
gold  will  be  found  in  a  metal-bound  box  in  the  secret 
passage.  It  is  set  in  a  hole  cut  in  the  wall,  which  Mum- 
mer contrived  for  me  when  the  doors  were  made  and 
the  passage  altered  to  avoid  the  wetness  from  the  spring. 
With  a  good  lanthorn,  you  cannot  fail  to  find  it.  Let 
me  pass  on  to  you  two  wise  saws  of  Mummer's,  that 
may  not  come  amiss  in  this  connection.  'Waste  not 
want  not,'  is  one  any  of  the  Travers  blood  may  take  to 
heart.  The  other  runs  in  this  wise:  'Who  spends  a 
penny  less  than  he  hath,  needs  not  to  beg.' 

"To  Denewood  and  the  dear  ones  who  belong  there, 
I  subscribe  myself,  with  the  devotion  of  a  lifetime, 
"Beatrice  Travers." 

Peg's  hand  was  shaking  and  her  voice  almost 
broke  into  a  sob  as  she  finished. 

"I — I  feel  so  queer,"  she  murmured.  "Some- 
how it  is  as  if  she  were  talking  to  us." 

"Per'aps  she  is,  in  our  'earts,"  Beatrice  breathed 
softly ;  but  a  moment  later  she  threw  an  arm  about 
Peg  and  smiled  joyously.  "Now  you  mus'  be- 
lieve all  I  say  of  the  lucky  sixpence,"  she  went  on. 
"All  has  come  about  as  the  old  Beatrice  would 
'ave  wished.  Such  a  dear,  wise  lady  to  save  and 
save,  and  no  one  know!  I  am  so  'appy  for  you, 
Paig  dear." 

But  for  the  moment,  Peg's  heart  was  too  full 
for  words.  She  put  her  arms  about  Be's  neck 
and  looked  at  her  cousin  through  tear-dimmed 
eyes.  It  had  been  Beatrice  whose  faith  had  never 
wavered,  who  had  brought  all  these  riches  to 
Denewood.  Peg  smiled  through  her  tears,  feeling 
a  great  weight  lifted  from  her  heart. 

"And  now  you  're  going  to  be  rich,  Peg,  and  have 
Denewood  back  again,"  cried  Horatia,  joyfully. 
"I 'm  glad !"  She  threw  her  arms  about  her  cou- 
sin lovingly.  "Everything  is  going  to  be  per- 
fectly beautiful,"  she  rattled  on.  "Are  n't  you 
glad  you  belong  to  the  family,  Be?  I  am.  But 
I 'm  'most  frozen,  after  all,  so  I 'm  going  to  dress." 
She  ran  out  of  the  room,  to  return  a  moment 


later  and  stick  her  head  through  the  doorway. 

"We  're  going  to  have  sausages  and  buckwheat 
cakes  for  breakfast,"  she  announced  hungrily. 
"I  can  smell  'em.  You  two  had  better  hurry  up 
and  get  ready,"  and  she  was  off  again. 

"Great  kid,"  murmured  Peg,  and  Beatrice 
nodded  in  agreement.  "But  I  had  no  idea  it  was 
so  late,"  she  went  on.  "We  can't  go  back  to  the 
spring-house  now,  and  I  've  got  that  engagement 
with  Betty  this  morning." 

"There  is  no  hurry,"  Be  assured  her.  "It  is 
safe,  that  money  in  the  spring-'ouse." 

"Yes,"  agreed  Peg,  "after  all  these  years  it 
is  n't  likely  to  be  stolen  within  the  next  few  hours. 
Oh,  Be,  I  can  hardly  believe  it!"  She  was  on  the 
verge  of  tears. 

"You  'ave  need  of  your  breakfast,"  Be  replied 
banteringly.  "Come  along.  We  will  put  these 
things  away  and  then  get  ready.  I  am  not  half 
dressed — and  so  dusty !" 

"Me,  too,"  said  Peg,  recovering  quickly,  "and 
I  '11  have  to  wake  Betty  up.  She 'd  never  forgive 
me  for  letting  her  miss  the  sausages." 

With  haste,  but  tenderly,  the  little  dresses  and 
the  lace  were  stowed  away.  Peg,  carrying  the  big 
brass  key,  ran  off  to  her  own  room,  while  Be 
joined  Horatia  in  hers. 

Betty  was  curled  up  in  a  ball,  sound  asleep, 
when  Peg  leaned  over  the  bed. 

"You  certainly  are  the  original  dormouse,"  she 
cried.    "Wake  up!" 

Ruthlessly  she  pulled  the  pillows  out  from  un- 
der her  cousin's  head. 

"I  'm  so  sleepy  I  don't  think  I  '11  get  up  for 
breakfast,"  murmured  Betty,  not  even  opening 
her  eyes. 

"Oh,  yes  you  will,"  Peg  insisted.  "You  're  go- 
ing to  get  up  this  minute.  You  have  an  engage- 
ment with  a  gentleman  this  morning,  remember. 
I 've  been  up  for  hours  planning  and  planning,  and 
you 've  done  nothing.  Hop  out  of  bed  and  get 
busy!" 

Betty  consented  to  open  one  eye. 
"Such  slang,"  she  sighed,  and  promptly  closed 
it  again. 

Peg  went  to  her  desk  and,  unlocking  the  drawer, 
took  out  the  Soulange  ring,  then  she  returned  to 
the  bedside. 

"Betty,"  she  whispered,  "look  at  this." 

Again  Betty  opened  an  eye,  but  as  she  caught 
a  glimpse  of  what  Peg  held,  the  other  also  came 
open  with  something  like  a  snap. 

"Don't  shout,"  Peg  warned  her.  "Be  and 
Horatia  are  in  the  next  room." 

"Where  on  earth  did  you  get  it?"  demanded 
Betty,  in  a  careful  undertone. 

"I  found  it  hanging  on  a  bush,"  Peg  explained. 
"It  was  just  as  if  the  captain  had  been  playing 
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ring-toss  with  it.  The  only  explanation  I  can 
give  of  how  it  got  there  is  that  he  must  have 
flicked  it  out  of  his  pocket  with  his  handkerchief. 
Anyway,  he  knows  it 's  gone.  Be  met  him  as  she 
was  coming  out  of  the  spring-house  yesterday. 
I  almost  dropped  when  she  told  me.  He  asked 
her  if  she 'd  seen  it,  and  never  guessed  who  she 
was;  and,  of  course,  she  had  no  idea  what  ring  he 
was  hunting  for." 

"I  wish  we  did  n't  have  to  meet  the  person," 
Betty  grumbled,  out  of  bed  by  this  time  and 
beginning  to  dress. 

"Oh,  don't  let  's  go  into  that  all  over  again," 
Peg  protested.   "It '11  be  all  right.  You  must  go." 

"Oh,  very  well,"  mourned  Betty.  "I  've  got  to 
go  through  with  it,  I  suppose." 

"You  have,"  Peg  declared  promptly.  "We  '11 
be  off  to  the  spring-house  as  soon  as  the  school 
starts  for  church." 

Betty  nodded  and  began  to  speculate  mentally 
upon  which  was  the  most  becoming  frock  she 
had  with  her. 

In  the  other  room,  Be  and  Horatia  dressed 
rather  silently;  but  at  last  the  younger  girl  voiced 
the  desire  that  was  uppermost  in  her  mind. 


"Be,"  she  said,  hesitatingly,  "I  'd  love  to  see 
that  secret  passage  and  the  box  you  found.  I 
suppose  I  'm  too  young,  though,"  she  added. 

"Of  course  you  're  not,"  Be  replied,  with  a  smile. 
"Certainly  you  shall  see  it.  It  is  n't  a  secret  from 
you." 

"Oh,  good!"  cried  Horatia.  "You  know  I  just 
love  to  be  in  things  with  the  rest  of  you." 

"I  '11  tell  you,"  Be  proposed.  "This  morning 
Paig  and  Betty,  they  'ave  an  engagement — do  you 
see?  Well,  we  wait  till  they  go  away,  and  then 
you  and  I  will  visit  the  spring-'ouse  and  I  in- 
troduce you  to  Monsieur  Crapaud." 

"But  we  won't  tell  them  a  word  about  it,  will 
we?"  Horatia  suggested,  nodding  toward  the  door 
between  the  rooms. 

"But  no,"  Be  agreed.  "We,  too,  shall  'ave 
our  own  private  affairs." 

And  while  their  plans  were  being  made,  Captain 
Badger  slipped  out  of  the  spring-house  and  made 
his  way  rapidly  out  of  sight.  His  face  was  rather 
red  and  he  looked  as  if  he  had  been  exerting 
himself  unduly,  but  he  smiled  complacently  and 
seemed  very  well  satisfied. 


(To  be  continued) 
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By  FLORENCE  BOYCE  DAVIS 


Once  I  visited  our  garden  plot 
when  all  that  could  be  seen 

Were  rows  of  drooping  poppy 
buds  in  sweater-coats  of  green ; 

But  suddenly  the  sun  came  out, 
and  when  I  went  again 

You  should  have  seen  the  glad 
array  of  satin  and  delaine 

And  crinkled  silken  petticoats 
a-fluttering  in  the  breeze! 

"Pray,  tell  me,  poppies,"  I  ex- 
claimed, "when  donned  you 
gowns  like  these?" 

"This  morning,"  laughed  the 
poppies.  "We 've  been  wear- 
ing them  since  dawn; 

You  did  n't  notice  them  because 
we  had  our  sweaters  on!" 

And  so,  when  none  was  looking, 
I  took  a  peep  around, 

And  lifted  up  the  grasses;  and, 
sure  enough,  I  found 

The  little,  woolly  sweater-coats 
all  lying  on  the  ground 1 


THE  WATCH  TOWER 

A  Review  of  Current  Events 
By  EDWARD  N.  TEALL 


TWO  INTERNATIONAL  TRIANGLES 

England,  America,  Japan,  and  England,  America, 
France:  two  triangles  that  include  a  very  large 
part  of  the  area  of  international  relations. 

The  Anglo-Japanese  Treaty,  originally  made  to 
check  Russian  expansion  in  Asia  and  German  aims 
in  China,  involved  neither  of  these  considerations 
when  it  came  up  for  renewal.  Both  England  and 
Japan  were  anxious  to  avoid  anything  that  might 
"get  them  in  bad"  with  America. 

France,  eager  to  be  closely  allied  with  the 
United  States,  and  also  with  England,  was  un- 
willing to  make  any  engagement  with  England  so 
long  as  there  was  any  possibility  of  a  clash  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan.  Such  a 
conflict  might  force  England  and  France  either  to 
break  their  treaties  or  to  take  sides  against 
America. 

It  is  frequently  said  that  the  peace  treaty  did  no 
good,  but  left  the  world  just  where  it  had  been. 
But  it  does  seem  as  though  these  problems  of 
international  partnership  were  being  discussed 
rather  more  openly  than  in  the  old  days. 

THE  MISSING  SHIPS 

A  remarkable  thing  happened  in  June.  It  be- 
came known  that  since  the  first  of  the  year  twenty 
ships  had  disappeared,  without  anything  to  ex- 
plain their  disappearance.  That  meant  that 
nearly  one  ship  a  week,  leaving  port  in  the  normal 
way,  had  failed  to  arrive  at  her  destination.  It 
was  as  though  the  war  had  begun  again,  and  Ger- 
man subs  were  in  a  spurlos-versenkt  campaign. 

You  might  have  thought  of  icebergs  as  a  possible 
solution  of  this  mystery  of  the  sea.  Icebergs  had 
been  numerous  during  the  spring,  had  been  re- 
ported much  farther  south  than  they  commonly 
get.    Or,  if  you  have  an  extraordinary  amount 


of  imagination,  you  might  have  invented  solutions 
such  as  would  have  pleased  Jules  Verne,  the  author 
of  those  wonder-stories  that  boys  used  to  love. 

The  solution  actually  offered  by  the  govern- 
mental authorities,  who  investigate  such  occur- 
rences, was  that  piracy  was  being  committed  on 
the  high  seas.  I  am  inclined  to  regard  this  ex- 
planation as  rather  more  remarkable  than  the 
Jules  Verne  possibility,  for  it  seems  as  though  if 
there  are  any  out-of-date-isms  in  the  world,  piracy 
in  192 1  would  be  one  of  them.  And  yet,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  if  there  are  persons  who  need  ships 
and  are  willing  to  steal  them  in  the  middle  of  a 
voyage,  the  very  fact  that  piracy  is  such  an  un- 
heard of  thing  nowadays  would  help  them  "get 
away  with  it."    Nobody  is  on  guard  against  it. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  ships  might  have  been 
taken  in  charge  by  crews  who  mutinied,  got  rid  of 
their  officers,  organized  a  soviet  aboard,  and  ran 
off  with  the  vessels.  If  this  were  possible  and  had 
actually  happened,  it  seems  certain  that  the  ships 
would  have  been  heard  from  and  would  not  have 
dropped  so  completely  out  of  sight. 

As  we  read  the  stories  in  the  newspapers,  we 
wondered  if  it  could  be  that  the  Russian  Commun- 
ist Government,  needing  ships  for  trade,  could 
have  taken  such  a  method  to  get  them.  The 
Russians  might,  as  far  as  mere  physical  possibility 
counts,  have  sent  out  crews  in  fast  steamers  and 
captured  the  unsuspecting  merchantmen,  and 
sent  the  ships  into  a  secret  port  to  be  refitted,  per- 
haps disguised,  and  used  as  a  Russian  trade  fleet. 
Yes,  I  know,  it  does  sound  wild,  and  of  course  it 's 
pure  speculation.  Probably  by  the  time  you 
read  this  the  riddle  will  have  been  solved. 

But  for  twenty  ships  to  disappear,  in  these  days 
of  wireless  communication,  when  a  ship  at  sea  can 
so  easily  keep  in  touch  with  other  ships  and  with 
stations  ashore — well,  it  does  set  your  imagination 
going,  does  n't  it? 
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WASHINGTON'S  ANCESTRAL  HOME 

While  some  Americans  and  Englishmen  were 
saying  things  that  were  not  exactly  calculated  to 
make  everybody  happy,  in  England  and  America 
there  were  other  things  being  said,  and  done,  that 
strengthened  the  very 
desirable  friendship  be- 
tween those  two  coun- 
tries. One  of  them  was 
the  re-dedication  of  Sul- 
grave  Manor,  the  home 
of  George  Washington's 
ancestors  in  England. 

In  1912  there  was 
formed  an  organization 
known  as  the  Sulgrave 
Association,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  foster  that 
friendship.  This  institu- 
tion conducted  a  suc- 
cessful campaign  for  the 
restoration  of  the  old 
mansion,  and  the  exer- 
cises in  June  marked  its 
completion. 

Services  were  held  in 
the  Sulgrave  parish 
church,  where  some  of 
the  ancestors  of  the  first 
President  of  the  United 
States  are  buried,  and  a 

program  was  held  on  the  lawn  of  the  manor-house. 
The  president  of  the  American  branch  of  the  in- 
stitution, Mr.  John  A.  Stewart  of  New  York,  pre- 
sented a  bronze  bust  of  President  Washington,  to 
be  kept  at  the  manor-house,  and  letters  from 
distinguished  Americans  were  read.  These  came 
from  Vice-President  Coolidge,  President-Emeritus 
Eliot  of  Harvard  University,  Samuel  Gompers, 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  many  others.  On  the  main  doorway  of  the 
manor-house  are  the  arms  of  the  Washington 
family,  and  these  also  were  dedicated. 

Some  folks  seem  unable  to  realize  that  the 
Revolutionary  War  is  over.  Some  others  seem  to 
think  that  it  is  wicked  to  criticize  anything 
English.  Both  are  wrong.  We  are  friends  with 
England,  and  the  friendship  of  the  two  nations  is 
one  of  the  strongest  forces  for  peace  in  the  world. 

LABOR'S  LOYALTY  AND  AMERICANISM 

In  June  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  held 
its  annual  convention,  at  Denver.  In  two  of  its 
acts  the  Federation  showed  its  good  sense  and 
patriotism. 

The  first  of  these  was  a  unanimous  refusal  to 
establish  a  single  union  of  all  workers.  The 


Federation  is  made  up  of  representatives  of  many 
unions,  each  composed  of  members  of  a  single 
trade.  The  organization  copies  the  idea  of  our 
union  of  States.  Each  union  has  its  own  organi- 
zation, and  each  is  responsible  to  the  Federation, 
and  goes  to  its  central  government  for  settlement 
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of  its  relations  with  other  unions  and  with  the 
whole  body  of  organized  labor.  The  "One  Big 
Union"  idea  would  have  concentrated  the  work- 
men of  all  trades  in  an  organization  which  would 
surely  have  been  tempted  to  use  its  power  against 
the  interests  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  Such  an 
organization  would  be  un-American,  and  in  re- 
fusing to  make  it,  the  Federation  proved  itself 
capable  of  good,  sound  action. 

The  second  evidence  of  good  sense  was  given  in 
the  Federation's  refusal  to  reconsider  its  action 
in  holding  aloof  from  the  international  organiza- 
tion so  long  as  that  organization  is  tainted  with 
anarchistic  ideas.  The  Federation  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  international  association  might 
soon  come  to  a  change  of  ideas  and  methods  that 
would  make  it  possible  for  American  labor  to  join 
in  with  it  whole-heartedly  for  the  good  of  working 
people  everywhere. 

The  leaders  of  labor  have  made  mistakes,  and 
more  than  once  have  seemed  to  put  the  interests  of 
a  section  of  the  populace  ahead  of  those  of  the 
whole  citizenship.  But  labor  was  loyal  in  the 
war  and  has  acted  with  wisdom  since;  and  we 
hope  it  will  always  be  as  sensible  as  it  was  at 
Denver. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  GOT  THE  BOYS 
TO  FRANCE 

Major-General  Peyton  C.  March,  whose  re- 
tirement from  the  Army  was  announced  shortly 
before  this  Watch  Tower  went  through  the 
type-writer,  was  the  man  who  made  it  possible 
for  American  soldiers  to  serve  so  gloriously  "over 
there."  The  Secretary  of  War  said  in  a  letter  to 
General  March:  "I  especially  wish  to  mention 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  PEYTON  C.  MARCH 

your  success  in  directing  the  transportation  of 
troops  to  Europe  during  the  war,  which  was  a 
service  of  great  magnitude,  and  in  which  you  ac- 
complished really  remarkable  results." 

There  are  folks  who  are  so  anxious  for  peace  in 
the  world  that  they  would  like  to  see  the  United 
States  discharge  its  army  and  send  the  Navy  to 
the  scrap-heap.  Reasonable  folks,  who  know 
that  such  things  cannot  be  done,  want  our  Army 
and  Navy  to  be  so  fine  and  fit  that  no  power  will 
care  to  attack  us,  and  that  if  ever  again  we  have 
to  join  in  a  war  in  defense  of  civilization,  we  may 
be  found  ready.  Certainly,  General  March  would 
not  advocate  either  aggression  by  the  United 
States  or  unpreparedness  to  resist  aggression  by 
others. 

General  March's  career  is  an  example  of  the 
fine  spirit  of  Uncle  Sam's  army  men.  He  grad- 
uated at  West  Point  in  1888,  and  won  his  way  up 
the  ladder  of  rank  by  merit,  by  skill  and  faithful 


service.  He  served  brilliantly  in  the  Philippines 
and  was  chief  of  artillery  in  the  A.  E.  F.  Early  in 
191 8  he  was  ordered  home  as  Acting  Chief  of  Staff 
— and  then  those  transports  with  the  thousands  of 
soldiers  began  to  move  fast. 

Remember  General  March  as  the  man  who  put 
the  second  million  in  France,  and  convinced 
Germany  that  victory  was  impossible  for  her. 

THE  LEAGUE 

Some  readers  of  The  Watch  Tower  are  absolute- 
ly opposed  to  the  idea  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  refuse  to  believe  it  can  do  any  good.  Some  go 
to  the  other  extreme,  and  think  the  League  is  go- 
ing to  solve  all  the  world's  problems.  A  good 
many  think  it  may  be  all  right  for  Europe,  but 
must  not  be  considered  by  the  United  States;  and 
a  good  many  others  are  quite  indifferent  to  it  and 
have  stopped  thinking  and  talking  about  it.  So 
you  can  see  it  s  not  an  easy  subject  to  discuss, 
and  the  chances  of  pleasing  every  one  are  slim. 

But,  whatever  you  may  think  of  America's  in- 
terest in  the  League — whether  you  believe  we 
have  to  share  in  Europe's  affairs  or  still  ought  to 
avoid  entangling  alliances — the  League  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  movements  in  history.  A 
century  or  two  from  now,  students  will  read  the 
story  as  we  read  the  story  of  the  formation  of 
great  empires  after  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  next  great  move  will  be  the  establishment 
of  the  International  Court  of  Justice.  Although 
America  was  not  in  the  League,  the  council  turned 
to  Elihu  Root  as  the  man  to  draw  up  a  constitu- 
tion for  the  court.  Four  Americans,  Mr.  Root, 
Judge  George  Gray,  John  Bassett  Moore,  and 
Oscar  S.  Straus,  were  invited  to  nominate  four 
judges.  It  began  to  be  a  question  how  far  the 
United  States  could  go,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
election  last  November  had  been  declared  to  be  an 
order  to  the  Administration  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  League. 

The  Permanent  Peace  Court  at  The  Hague  had 
rendered  useful  service  when  the  war  knocked 
peace  on  the  head.  The  future  of  the  League  and 
its  court  can  be  written  now  in  one  mark :  ? 

IMMIGRATION  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  law  restricting  immigration  to  a  certain  per- 
centage of  the  number  of  persons  admitted  to  this 
country  in  a  standard  before-the-war  year,  caused 
some  complications  in  the  early  days  of  its  en- 
forcement. The  quota  for  each  country  each 
month  was  calculated  in  advance,  but  some  coun- 
tries sent,  in  June,  more  than  their  allowance. 

At  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  ports  the  im- 
migration authorities  confronted  this  condition, 
and  a  number  of  persons  were  held  up.  Perhaps 
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Underwood  &  Underwood 

AN  HONORARY  DEGREE  FOR  MAUDE  ADAMS 
The  Honorary  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  on  Maude  Adams,  noted  for  her  "Peter  Pan,"  and  other 
famous  successes,  at  the  125th  Commencement  of  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — the  first  woman  to  be  honored 
by  that  institution. 

Other  notables  upon  whom  degrees  were  conferred  are,  left  to  right:  Dr.  James  R.  Angell,  new  President  of  Yale 
University;  Thomas  W.  Lamont,  financier  and  Harvard  University  overseer;  President  Charles  A.  Richmond  of 
Union  College,  Chancellor  of  Union  University;  Maude  Adams,  actress;  John  W.  Davis,  former  U.  S.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  and  the  Hon.  Nathan  I.  Miller,  Governor  of  New  York  State. 


the  steamship  companies  were  at  fault  for  per- 
mitting persons  to  embark  for  America  without 
first  making  sure  that  they  would  be  admitted. 

Finally,  the  problem  was  solved  by  letting 
through  all  those  who  had  sailed  before  the  first  of 
June.  To  keep  within  the  law,  it  was  necessary 
to  deduct  a  corresponding  number  from  the  al- 
lowance for  later  months. 

It  must  be  a  pretty  hard  experience,  to  come  to 
the  New  World  expecting  to  walk  right  in  and  get 
rich,  and  be  told  at  the  gate  that  you  are  not  wel- 
come and  will  have  to  go  back.  But  we  cannot 
manage  such  matters  on  a  footing  of  sentimental 
interest  and  sympathy.  It  would  only  make 
trouble  if  we  did. 

We  are  sorry  for  immigrants  who  are  turned 
back,  and  we  are  sorry  for  American  men  who 
cannot  find  work.  It  was  asserted  during  the  de- 
bate in  Congress  on  the  question  of  admitting  the 
people  who  were  held  up  in  June  that  there  were 
five  million  men  in  this  country  looking  for  work 


and  unable  to  find  it,  and  there  were  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  persons  working  on  part  time. 
Is  it  not  wise  to  take  care  first  of  those  who  are 
here? 

MAUDE  ADAMS,  MASTER  OF  ARTS 

At  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  June, 
Maude  Adams,  the  actress,  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts.  I  do  not  know  what  the  colleges 
do  when  the  recipient  of  such  a  degree  is  a  lady. 
If  they  give  the  degree  in  English,  M.A.  will  do 
just  as  well  for  a  woman  as  for  a  man,  because 
"mistress"  begins  with  "m"  just  as  much  as 
"master"  does.  But  if  your  degree  is  in  Latin, 
"Artium  Magister,"  what  happens?  I  have  one 
like  that  myself,  but  I  don't  remember  enough 
Latin  to  quote  the  word  for  "mistress."  Can 
some  one  in  our  Latin  class  tell  me? 

Maude  Adams  is  certainly  a  Mistress  of  Arts, 
no  matter  what  letters  she  writes  after  her  name. 
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She  always  was,  and  she  certainly  proved  herself 
mistress  of  the  greatart  of  interesting  young  folks 
and  understanding  their  world  when  she  played  in 
"Peter  Pan."  How  time  flies!  It  was  away  back 
in  1906-7  that  she  did  that. 


THE  AMERICAN  POLO  TEAM  IN  ACTION.     WATSON  WEBB  IS  HERE  SHOWN 
CLEARING  FROM  THE  RAIL.     DEVEREUX  MILBURN,  THE  AMERICAN'S 
CAPTAIN,  SCORED,  THOUGH  HEAVILY  PRESSED 


was  delightfully  unhappy,  each  side  having  been 
defeated.  In  The  Watch  Tower  view,  every- 
body was  happy,  because  each  side  won  a  glorious 
victory. 

Our  photograph  shows  the  American  polo  team 
at  an  exciting  moment. 


THE  WATCH  TOW- 
ER'S TELESCOPE 

Miss  Alice  Robertson 
of  Oklahoma,  the  only 
woman  in  Congress,  'pre- 
sided over  the  House  for 
an  hour  one  day  in  June. 
Dr.  Johnson  said  that  the 
point  about  a  woman 
preaching  was  like  the 
fact  of  a  dog  walking  on 
its  hind  legs — not  wheth- 
er it  was  done  well  or 
poorly,  but  that  it  was 
done  at  all.  There  have 
been  many  women  in  the 
pulpit — and  mighty  good 
preachers,  too — and  now 
women  do  everything. 
We  '11  have  a  woman 
President  yet;  you  see  if 
we  don't. 


The  person  who  received  the  largest  number  of 
honorary  degrees  this  year  was  Madame  Curie. 
She  received  nine,  one  from  each  of  the  following 
colleges:  Smith,  Women's  Medical  College  of 
Pennsylvania,  University  of  Chicago,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Co- 
lumbia, Northwestern  University,  Wellesley,  and 
Yale.  As  one  member  of  her  party  stated,  "They 
are  killing  her  by  degrees!"  Madame  Curie 
sailed  for  France,  Saturday,  June  25,  taking 
with  her  the  radium  presented  to  her  by  American 
women. 

INTERNATIONAL  SPORT 

When  American  athletes  go  to  England,  or  Eng- 
lish athletes  come  over  here  for  a  contest  in  any 
sport,  the  international  rivalry  appeals  to  every- 
body, whether  the  sport  itself  does  or  not.  Peo- 
ple go  to  the  games  to  see  the  Britons  beat  the 
Americans,  or  the  Americans  beat  the  Britons, 
and  not  merely  to  see  golf  or  tennis  or  polo,  or 
yachts  sailing  over  a  course. 

This  year  the  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen 
defeated  our  men  and  women  at  golf,  but  our  polo 
players  beat  the  English  at  polo,  so  honors  were 
divided.    As  the  pessimist  might  say,  everybody 


Wish  we  knew  more  about  things!  The  war  be- 
tween Greece  and  Turkey  puzzles  us.  Is  Turkey 
always  going  to  make  trouble  for  the  Christian 
part  of  the  world?  What  are  England  and 
France  really  after?  And  just  where  do  the  peo- 
ple of  Greece  stand?  How  much  does  the  Rus- 
sian part  in  it  all  amount  to?  It 's  pretty  hard 
for  a  reasonable,  peaceful  sort  of  chap  to  under- 
stand it  all. 

The  floods  of  Pueblo,  Colorado,  in  June,  brought 
out  once  more  the  quickness  of  Americans  to  help 
Americans.  Like  Baltimore  after  the  fire,  Galves- 
ton after  its  flood,  and  San  Francisco  after  the 
earthquake  and  fire,  Pueblo  resolved  at  once  to 
have  a  better  city  than  ever.  Most  people  are 
heroes! 

The  Watch  Tower  still  thinks,  as  it  always 
did,  that  even  if  things  don't  go  as  well  as  they 
might,  it 's  better  to  be  cheerful  than  to  be  always 
melancholy. 

The  fellow  who 's  always  expecting  something 
good  to  come  along  has  at  least  the  pleasure  of 
anticipation.  And  if  realization  fails  to  happen, 
the  perpetually  gloomy  person  has  only  doubled 
the  trouble. 


NATURE  AND  SCIENCE  FOR  YOUNG  FOLK 


CREWLESS  TRAINS  ARRIVING  AND  DEPARTING  WITH  THE  MAILS 


CREWLESS  RAILROAD  TRAINS 

Why  do  we  need  train  crews  on  our  railroads? 

This  is  the  age  of  automatic  machinery.  We 
make  machines  that  perform  marvelous  pieces  of 
work  without  requiring  any  attention.  Gear- 
wheels, cams,  levers,  rods,  all  operate  in  perfect 
harmony  as  long  as  there  is  plenty  of  oil  to  keep 
down  friction.  Some  machines  seem  almost  to 
have  the  power  of  thinking.  Now  a  railroad  is 
just  a  vast  machine,  spread  over  miles  and  miles 
of  territory,  and  composed  of  a  lot  of  conveying 
mechanisms.  Its  only  job  is  to  carry  loads  from 
one  point  to  another,  a  very  simple  task  com- 
pared to  that  of  an  automatic  screw-machine. 
Why  can't  we  have  automatic  trains  that  will 
run  without  motormen  or  engineers  and  firemen? 

The  answer  is  that  we  can,  but  we  do  not  like 
to  trust  the  lives  of  passengers  to  blind  machinery. 
We  want  a  human  being,  and  one  of  long  expe- 
rience, at  the  throttle-valve  of  the  locomotive  be- 


hind which  we  ride.  Machines  are  all  right  until 
something  happens,  and  then  we  prefer  to  rely 
on  human  intelligence,  because  no  automatic 
machinery  is  so  hedged  about  by  safety  devices 
that  it  will  be  equal  to  all  emergencies,  and,  in 
case  of  an  accident,  the  brainless,  blundering 
machine  may  work  frightful  havoc.  Even  if  a 
perfect  automatic  railroad  were  devised,  people 
would  be  loath  to  ride  on  it,  because  they  would 
not  have  sufficient  confidence  in  a  mere  machine. 

However,  passengers  are  not  the  only  load  car- 
ried by  rail.  By  far  the  greater  tonnage  is  freight 
of  all  kinds.  There  is  no  reason  why  freight 
should  not  be  transported  in  crewless  trains,  be- 
cause, in  case  of  accident,  there  would  be  no  loss 
of  life.  The  idea  of  running  crewless  freight- 
trains  must  have  occurred  to  hundreds  of  boys  as 
they  played  with  their  electric  trains,  and  the 
wonder  is  that  we  have  waited  all  these  years 
without  building  such  a  railroad. 
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Recently,  plans  have  been  published  for  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  of  this  kind  about  the 
port  of  New  York,  to  take  care  of  the  tremendous 
amount  of  package  freight  that  has  to  be  dis- 
tributed from  one  point  to  another.  While  this 
may  seem  like  a  very  novel  idea,  we  must  admit 
that  the  British  have  stolen  a  march  on  us,  for 
an  experimental  line  of  this  type  was  built  and 
operated  in  England  nine  years  ago.  Because  it 
proved  so  successful,  work  was  started  in  London 
just  before  the  war  on  a  tunnel  six  and  a  quarter 
miles  long  for  a  crewless  underground  railway. 
The  tunnel  has  been  completed,  but  work  on  the 
railroad  and  equipment  has  been  held  up  for  the 
present  because  of  the  high  cost  of  labor  and 
materials.  This  railroad  is  being  built  to  carry 
mails  through  the  busy  parts  of  the  city,  where 
traffic  is  so  thick  that  mail-trucks  have  to  move 
along  at  a  snail's  pace. 

The  scene  here  pictured  is,  of  course,  an  imagi- 
nary one,  representing  an  artist's  vision  of  what  the 
line  may  look  like,  but  it  is  based  on  the  experi- 
mental line  that  was  actually  built  and  tried  out. 

In  the  experimental  line,  the  cars  were  only  two 
feet  wide,  two  feet  high,  and  six  feet  long,  and 
they  traveled  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  per  hour 
when  running  at  full  speed.  The  London  crewless 
railroad  will  run  through  a  tunnel  nine  feet  in 
diameter  in  which  a  double  line  of  track  will  be 
laid.  The  cars  will  be  three  feet  wide,  five  feet 
high,  and  ten  feet  long.  Electricity,  of  course, 
will  be  used  to  run  the  cars,  and  it  is  most  ingen- 
iously applied.  In  the  station  yards  they  will  be 
under  direct  control  of  a  despatcher,  who  from  an 
elevated  position,  such  as  that  shown  at  the  right 
in  the  drawing,  can  throw  switches  and  run  the 
cars  back  and  forth  to  make  them  up  into  trains 
or  bring  them  up  to  the  loading  and  unloading 
platforms.  At  the  left  of  the  picture  a  train  is 
being  loaded  with  mail-bags.  The  roof  of  each 
car  opens  up  like  the  lid  of  a  trunk,  so  that  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  stow  away  the  mail.  By  fitting 
the  roof  with  double  hinges,  it  may  be  swung  open 
from  either  side,  so  that  it  can  be  loaded  or  un- 
loaded from  either  a  left-hand  or  a  right-hand 
platform.  After  a  train  has  been  loaded,  the 
despatcher  sends  it  out  on  the  main  line.  All 
this  he  does  merely  by  throwing  switches  in  a 
control-table.  Above  the  table  there  is  a  lay-out 
of  the  line  on  which  the  positions  of  the  trains, 
as  they  move  over  the  system,  are  indicated  by 
lighted  sections. 

After  the  train  moves  out  upon  the  main  line, 
it  passes  out  of  the  operator's  control.  He  can 
watch  it  progress  by  seeing  the  sections  in  his 
lay-out  light  up  progressively,  but  he  cannot  stop 
or  start  the  train.  This  is  all  attended  to  auto- 
matically. 


The  line  is  divided  up  into  blocks,  and  no  train 
can  pass  out  of  the  block  it  is  occupying  until  the 
next  block  is  clear.  If  the  next  block  is  occupied, 
the  train  is  automatically  slowed  down  and 
stopped.  When  the  line  is  clear  again  the  train 
starts  up  automatically  and  is  brought  up  grad- 
ually to  full  speed.  When  the  train  comes  to  a 
sharp  curve  it  slows  down  to  a  safe  speed;  and 
after  the  curve  is  passed,  it  picks  up  speed  again. 
In  the  experimental  line,  there  is  a  very  sharp 
curve  that  a  train  could  not  take  at  full  speed 
without  upsetting.  Frequently,  passengers  would 
ride  in  the  miniature  cars,  and  as  they  saw'  the 
sharp  curve  ahead  and  the  train  plunging  on 
toward  it  at  a  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour  they 
would  grow  decidedly  nervous,  but  just  when  it 
looked  as  if  they  were  going  to  have  a  fatal  spill, 
the  train  would  slow  up  to  twenty  miles  per  hour 
and  take  the  curve  in  perfect  safety. 

The  trains  do  not  all  go  to  the  same  station,  and 
in  order  to  make  the  cars  pick  out  automatically 
the  station  at  which  they  are  to  stop,  they  are 
furnished  with  contact-arms  that  may  be  set  for 
different  heights.  Near  the  stations  there  are 
contact-plates  set  at  different  heights.  Trains 
will  pass  stations  without  faltering  until  they 
encounter  the  plates  for  which  their  contact- 
arms  were  set.  This  will  automatically  slow  up 
and  stop  the  train,  and  then  the  train-despatcher 
may  bring  it  up  to  the  loading  or  unloading  plat- 
form, or  switch  it  off  on  a  siding. 

Common  brakes  would  not  do  on  a  system  such 
as  this,  because  they  would  be  uncertain  in  their 
action.  The  more  heavily  a  train  was  loaded,  the 
farther  it  would  travel  before  coming  to  a  stop. 
To  insure  perfect  control,  electric-motor  braking 
is  used.  A  type  of  motor  known  as  a  "shunt- 
wound"  motor  is  provided,  which  may  be  set  to 
run  at  a  fixed  speed.  It  is  certainly  a  most  frugal 
type  of  motor,  for  it  automatically  takes  up  only 
as  much  current  out  of  the  line  as  it  needs  to  give 
it  that  speed.  The  less  work  it  has  to  do,  the  less 
current  it  will  consume,  and  when  coasting  down- 
hill it  actually  acts  like  a  dynamo  and  produces 
current  which  it  feeds  back  into  the  line.  If  set  to 
run  at  thirty  miles  per  hour,  it  will  maintain  that 
speed  whether  the  load  it  carries  be  heavy  or 
light,  or  whether  it  be  running  up  hill  or  down. 
Observant  readers  of  St.  Nicholas  will  notice 
that  each  track  has  four  rails.  The  two  outer 
rails  are  the  ones  the  wheels  run  on;  the  two 
inner  rails  are  the  conductors  that  carry  electric- 
ity to  the  motor.  A  direct-current  motor  is  always 
made  up  of  two  parts,  the  inside,  revolving  part, 
known  as  the  "armature,"  and  the  outside,  sta- 
tionary part,  known  as  the  "field."  There  are 
shoes  that  slide  along  the  conductor-rails  and 
pick  up  electric  current.    The  current  from  one 
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rail  goes  to  the  armature,  and  from  the  other,  to 
the  field.  In  order  to  raise  or  lower  the  speed 
of  the  motor,  the  voltage  or  pressure  of  current  in 
the  armature  must  be  varied,  the  current  in  the 
field  remaining  constant.  And  so  to  slow  down 
the  train,  the  armature  conductor-rail  is  divided  off 
into  sections  in  which  the  voltage  is  progressively 
reduced.  This  acts  as  a  perfect  brake  and  stops 
the  train  within  a  certain  distance,  no  matter  how 
heavily  loaded  it  may  be.  To  speed  up  the  train, 
the  operation  is  reversed ;  the  voltage  in  the  arma- 
ture conductor-rail  is  progressively  increased.  In 
this  way,  the  system  is  worked  out  economically, 
because,  whenever  the  train  is  slowed  up,  the 
motors  are  automatically  turned  into  dynamos, 
which  generate  current  and  pump  it  back  into 
the  line.  A.  Russell  Bond. 

THE  CONSTELLATIONS  FOR  AUGUST 

It  was  one  of  the  twelve  labors  of  Hercules,  the 
hero  of  Grecian  mythology,  to  vanquish  the 
dragon  that  guarded  the  golden  apples  in  the 
garden  of  the  Hesperides.  Among  the  constella- 
tions for  July  we  found  the  large  group  of  stars 
that  represents  the  hero  himself,  and  this  month 
we  find  just  to  the  north  of  Hercules  the  head  of 
Draco,  The  Dragon.  The  foot  of  the  hero  rests 
upon  the  dragon's  head,  which  is  outlined  by  a 
group  of  four  fairly  bright  stars  forming  a  quad- 
rilateral or  four-sided  figure.  The  brightest  star 
in  this  group  passes  in  its  daily  circuit  of  the  pole 
almost  through  the  zenith  of  London.  That  is,  as 
it  crosses  the  meridian  of  London  it  is  almost 
exactly  overhead.  From  the  head  of  Draco,  the 
creature's  body  can  be  traced  in  a  long  line  of 
stars  curving  first  eastward,  then  northward, 
toward  the  pole-star  to  a  point  above  Hercules, 
where  it  bends  sharply  to  the  westward.  The 
body  of  the  monster  lies  chiefly  between  its  head 
and  the  bowl  of  the  Little  Dipper.  The  tail  ex- 
tends in  a  long  line  of  faint  stars  midway  between 
the  two  Dippers,  or  the  constellations  of  Ursa 
Major  and  Ursa  Minor,  the  tip  of  the  tail  lying  on 
the  line  connecting  the  Pointers  of  the  Big  Dipper 
with  the  Pole-star,  Polaris.    (See  chart.) 

Draco,  like  Ursa  Major  and  Ursa  Minor,  is  a 
circumpolar  constellation;  that  is,  it  makes  its 
circuit  of  the  pole  without  at  any  time  dipping 
below  the  horizon  in  latitudes  north  of  fifty  de- 
grees. It  is,  therefore,  visible  at  all  hours  of  the 
night  in  mid-latitudes  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
but  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage  during  the  early 
evening  hours  in  the  summer  months.  There  are 
no  remarkable  stars  in  this  constellation  with  the 
exception  of  Alpha,  which  lies  half-way  between 
the  bowl  of  the  Little  Dipper  and  Mizar,  the  star 
at  the  bend  in  the  handle  of  the  Big  Dipper. 

About  four  thousand  seven  hundred  years  ago, 


this  star  was  the  pole-star — lying  even  nearer  to 
what  was  then  the  north  pole  of  the  heavens  than 
Polaris  does  to  the  present  position  of  the  pole. 
Owing  to  the  pull  of  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the 
earth's  equatorial  belt,  the  point  where  the  polar 
axis  of  the  earth,  extended,  pierces  the  heavens, 
which  is  called  the  north  pole  of  the  heavens,  is 
not  a  fixed  point,  but  is  slowly  describing  a  great 
circle  in  a  period  of  twenty-five  thousand  eight 
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hundred  years  about  a  fixed  point  which  we  know 
as  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic.  Each  bright  star  that 
lies  near  the  circumference  of  this  circle  becomes 
in  turn  the  pole-star  sometime  within  this  period. 
The  star  Alpha,  in  Draco,  had  its  turn  at  being 
pole-star  some  forty-seven  centuries  ago.  Polaris 
is  now  a  little  over  a  degree  from  the  north  pole  of 
the  heavens.  During  the  next  two  centuries,  it 
will  continue  to  approach  the  pole  until  it  comes 
within  a  quarter  of  a  degree  of  it,  when  its  distance 
from  the  pole  will  begin  to  increase  again.  About 
twelve  thousand  years  hence  the  magnificent  Vega, 
whose  acquaintance  we  will  now  make,  will  be  the 
most  brilliant  and  beautiful  of  all  pole-stars. 

Vega  (Arabic  for  "Falling  Eagle")  is  the  resplen- 
dent, bluish-white,  first-magnitude  star  that  lies 
in  the  constellation  of  Lyra,  The  Lyre  or  Harp,  a 
small,  but  important,  constellation  just  east  of 
Hercules  and  a  little  to  the  southeast  of  the  head 
of  Draco.  Vega  is  almost  exactly  equal  in  bright- 
ness to  Arcturus,  the  orange-colored  star  in  Bootes, 
now  lying  west  of  the  meridian  in  the  early  even- 
ing hours,  with  which  we  became  acquainted  in 
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June.  Arcturus  was  formerly  estimated  to  be 
slightly  brighter  than  Vega,  but  later  estimates 
place  Vega  ahead  of  Arcturus  in  brightness.  Vega 
is  also  a  near  neighbor  of  the  solar  system,  its 
light  taking  something  like  forty  years  to  travel  to 
the  earth.  Vega  passes  nearly  through  the  zenith 
of  Washington  and  all  places  in  the  same  latitude. 
It  is  a  star  that  we  have  no  difficulty  in  recogniz- 
ing, owing  to  the  presence  of  two  near-by  stars 
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that  form,  with  Vega,  a  small  equal-sided  triangle 
with  sides  only  two  degrees  in  extent.  If  our  own 
sun  were  at  the  distance  of  Vega,  it  would  not  ap- 
pear as  bright  to  us  as  either  of  these  faint  stars,  so 
much  more  brilliant  is  this  brilliant  sun  than  our 
own.  The  two  faint  stars  that  follow  so  closely 
after  Vega  and  form  the  little  triangle  with  it  are 
also  of  particular  interest.  If  you  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  your  eyesight  is  particularly  good,  test  it 
on  Epsilon  Lyra,  which  is  the  northern  one  of 
these  two  stars.  This  is  the  finest  example  in  the 
heavens  of  a  quadruple  star — that  is,  "a  double- 
double  star."  A  very  keen  eye  can  just  separate 
this  star  into  two  without  a  telescope;  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  telescope,  each  of  the  two  splits  up  into  two 
more,  making  four  stars  in  place  of  the  one  visible 
to  ordinary  eyes.  Zeta,  the  other  one  of  the  two 
stars  that  form  the  little  triangle  with  Vega,  is 
also  a  fine  double  star.  The  star  that  lies  almost 
in  a  straight  line  with  Epsilon  and  Zeta  and  a 
short  distance  to  the  south  of  them  is  a  very  inter- 
esting variable  star  known  as  Beta  Lyra.  Its 
brightness  changes  very  considerably  in  a  period 
of  twelve  days  and  twenty-two  hours.  This 
change  of  brightness  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
companion  star.  The  two  stars  are  in  mutual 
revolution,  and  their  motion  is  viewed  at  such  an 
angle  from  the  earth  that,  twice  in  each  revolu- 
tion, one  star  is  eclipsed  by  the  other,  producing  a 
variability  in  the  amount  of  light  that  reaches  our 
eyes.  By  comparing  the  light  of  this  star  with  the 
light  from  the  star  just  a  short  distance  to  the 
southeast  of  it,  which  does  not  vary  in  brightness, 
we  can  observe  for  ourselves  this  variability  in  the 
light  of  Beta  Lyra.  There  are  a  number  of  stars 
in  the  heavens  that  vary  in  brightness  for  the 


same  reason  as  Beta  Lyra  and  they  are  called 
eclipsing-variable  stars. 

On  the  line  connecting  Beta  Lyra  with  the 
star  that  we  have  just  mentioned,  and  one  third 
of  the  distance  from  Beta  to  this  star,  lies  the 
noted 'Ring  Nebula  in  Lyra,  which  is  a  beautiful 
object  even  in  a  small  telescope.  It  consists  of  a 
shell  of  luminous  gas  surrounding  a  central  star. 
The  star  gives  forth  a  brilliant,  bluish-white  light 
and  is  only  visible  in  powerful  telescopes,  though 
it  is  easily  photographed  because  it  gives  forth 
rays  to  which  the  photographic  plate  is  particu- 
larly sensitive.  In  small  telescopes  the  central 
part  of  this  nebula  appears  dark  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  ring  of  luminous  gas,  whence  its  name;  but 
with  a  powerful  telescope  a  faint  light  appears 
even  in  the  central  portion  of  the  nebula.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  beautiful  tele- 
scopic objects  in  the  heavens. 

It  is  in  the  general  direction  of  the  constellation 
of  Lyra  that  our  solar  system  is  speeding  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  a  million  miles  a  day.  This 
point  toward  which  we  are  moving  at  such  tremen- 
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dous  speed  lies  a  little  to  the  southwest  of  Vega, 
on  the  border  between  the  constellations  of  Lyra 
and  Hercules,  and  is  spoken  of  as  "The  Apex  of 
the  Sun's  Way." 

In  the  southern  sky  we  have  this  month  the 
constellation  of  Sagittarius,  The  Archer,  which 
is  just  to  the  east  of  Scorpio  and  a  considerable 
distance  south  of  Lyra.  It  can  be  recognized  by 
its  peculiar  form,  which  is  that  of  a  little  short- 
handled  milk-dipper,  with  the  bowl  turned  toward 
the  south  and  a  trail  of  bright  stars  running  from 
the  end  of  the  handle  toward  the  southwest.  This 
is  one  of  the  zodiacal  groups  which  contain  no 
first-magnitude  stars,  but  a  number  of  the  second 
and  third  magnitude.  It  is  crossed  by  the  Milky 
Way,  which  is  very  wonderful  in  its  structure  at 
this  point.  Some  astronomers  believe  that  here — 
among  the  star-clouds  and  mists  of  nebulous  light 
which  are  intermingled  with  the  dark  lanes  and 
holes  formed  by  the  dark  nebula?  that  give  forth 
no  light — lies  the  center  of  the  vast  system  of 
stars  and  nebula?  to  which  our  solar  system  be- 
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longs.  Whether  this  is  so  or  not,  some  of  the  most 
wonderful  views  through  the  telescope  are  to  be 
found  in  the  beautiful  constellation  of  Sagittarius, 
which  is  so  far  south  that  it  is  seen  to  better  ad- 
vantage in  the  tropics  than  in  the  mid-latitudes  of 
the  northern  or  southern  hemispheres. 

Among  the  planets,  Jupiter  may  be  found  dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  the  month  in  the  evening 
twilight  and  Saturn  just  to  the  east  of  Jupiter. 
Both  planets  will  soon  disappear  from  view  in  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  to  reappear  about  the  middle  of 
October  in  the  eastern  sky  just  before  sunrise. 

Early  risers  may  see  Venus,  resplendent  as 
Morning  Star  throughout  this  month.    Mars  also 
appears  just  before  sunrise  this  month,  rising 
about  an  hour  before  the  sun  on  the  fifteenth  of 
August.    It  is  now  over  two  hundred  and  forty 
million  miles  from  the  earth  and  is  at  the  most 
distant  part  of  its 
orbit.    From  now 
on,  it  will  be  ap- 
proaching the  earth 
and  its  brightness  will 
increase. 

Isabel  M.  Lewis. 

A  TOAD'S  DRINK 

Squatting  in  a  little 
depression  that  he  has 
hollowed  out  in  the 
soft  ground  in  the 
friendly  shade  of  the 
overhanging  leaves, 
where  the  heat  of  the 
blazing  summer  sun 
cannot  reach  him,  our 
toad  passes  the  long 
day.  Well  dusted 
with  the  dry  earth,  he 
is  so  camouflaged  as 
to  be  hardly  noticed 
as  he  lies  contentedly 
dozing. 

But  when  the 
lengthening  shadows 
begin  to  creep  across 
the  garden  and  the  cool,  flower-scented  breath  of 
evening  tells  of  the  closing  day,  then  the  toad 
wakes  up  and  begins  to  bestir  himself. 

As  we  follow,  we  find  his  course  is  leading 
toward  the  birds'  drinking-dish,  and  presently  he 
lands  right  alongside  the  shallow  pan  of  water. 
Evidently  he  woke  up  thirsty.  His  first  thought 
was  for  a  drink,  and  he  seems  to  know  just  where 
to  get  it.  He  does  n't  appear  to  be  in  any  great 
hurry  about  it,  though,  but  sits  beside  the  dish, 
blinking,  as  if  wishing  to  prolong  the  pleasant 
anticipation.    Finally,    the   spirit   moves,  and 


taking  a  big  hop,  with  a  splash,  he  strikes  the 
water  fairly  in  the  middle  of  the  dish. 

And  now  comes  our  great  surprise,  for,  natu- 
rally, we  expect  to  see  him  enjoy  his  drink  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  bird  or  animal  would,  but  we 
soon  learn  that  he  does  nothing  of  the  kind. 

If  we  watch  closely  now,  we  shall  see  that  in- 
stead of  lapping  or  sipping  the  water,  our  toad 
simply  settles  down  until  he  is  completely  covered, 
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except  his  head,  and  in  this  position  he  sits,  let- 
ting the  water  soak  in  through  his  skin.  In  this 
way  he  will  spend  minutes  at  a  time,  only  varying 
it  occasionally  by  lowering  his  head  until  he  is 
entirely  submerged,  then  backing  rapidly  around 
the  dish  under  water. 

After  enjoying  himself  in  this  way  for  some  time, 
he  seems  to  feel  that  he  has  had  enough  of  a  good 
thing  and  hops  out  on  the  ground  again,  looking 
clean  and  bright,  and  apparently  feeling  greatly 
refreshed. 

George  A.  King. 


THE  TIPTOE  TWINS  AT  THE  BEACH 


FOR  VERY  LITTLE  FOLK 


THEN  THE  CREATURES  GREW  SO  QUEER  12.  THEY  WOKE  AND  SAID,  "WE  'RE  GLAD  WE  'RE  HEREI" 


ST.  NICHOLAS  LEAGUE 


"A  HEADING  FOR  AUGUST."     BY  CORNELIA  JONES,  AGE  14 
(SILVER  BADGE) 

This  month's  League  pages  fairly  pulse  with  the  spirit 
of  midsummer,  from  the  drawing  at  the  head  of  this  col- 
umn to  the  final  "Outing  Adventure"  on  page  956. 
There  are  a  goodly  number  of  these  interesting  adven- 
tures, by  the  way,  and  you  will  enjoy  each  and  every  one 
of  them;  while  the  names  in  the  "Special  Mention  List" 
stand  for  quite  as  many  more  that  would  surely  have 
found  place  here  if  room  could  have  been  made  for  them. 
This  is  true  not  only  of  the  prose  offerings  but  of  all 
the  other  contributions  as  well,  Verse,  Photographs  and 
Drawings.  There  is  not  a  month  in  the  entire  twelve, 
indeed,  when  we  do  not  "suffer"  from  an  embarrassment 
of  riches  in  making  selections  for  the  League;  and  we 
take  occasion,  therefore,  to  express  once  more  our  sincere 


thanks  to  all  those  ardent  young  members  who  refuse 
to  let  their  enthusiasm  wane  because  of  two  or  three  or 
a  dozen  disappointments,  but  "keep  everlastingly  at  it" 
with  the  firm  resolve  that  their  turn  shall  come.  And 
it  does  come,  sooner  or  later.  We  are  all  the  gainers  from 
their  patient  zeal  and  unfaltering  determination. 

Almost  all  this  month's  pictures,  too,  are  of  out-door 
subjects;  and  as  for  the  tributes  in  rhyme,  it  was  nip  and 
tuck  between  the  young  versifiers  who  found  their  in- 
spiration "by  the  sea"  and  those  who  sought  it  "in  the 
woods."  Much  of  the  verse,  moreover,  was  of  unusual 
merit,  as  witness  this  unique  little  poem: 

BY  THE  SEA 

BY  KATHARINE  L.   KOSMAK   (AGE  12) 

(Silver  Badge) 
By  the  sea  on  the  golden  sands  the  children  play, 
And  the  ships  sail  off  to  foreign  lands,  far  away,  far 
away, 

To  many  a  gorgeous  island  and  to  many  a  distant  shore, 
Perhaps  to  return  with  glory  or  to  return  no  more; 
And  the  sapphire  waves  catch  in  their  arms  and  toss 
away 

The  golden,  golden  sunbeams  of  the  day. 

But  in  the  night,  when  mermen  sing  and  all  is  dark, 

The  blackening  sea  with  armor  rings,  and  voices.  Hark! 

A  roar  is  heard  as  warriors  ride 

On  the  ever  moving  tide. 

They  are  the  waves,  in  armor  of  blue  steel, 

As  they  go  with  grim,  gigantic  rocks  to  deal, 

And  on  their  steeds  of  frozen  foam  so  white, 

They  gallop,  gallop  out  into  the  night. 


PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  257 

(In  .  making  awards  contributors'  ages  are  considered) 
PROSE.    Gold  Badge,  Alice  Walworth  (age  16),  Mississippi.    Silver  Badges,  Reed  Harwood  (age  13), 
Massachusetts;  Casimir  Johnson  (age  12),  California;  Louise  D.  Catherwood  (age  14),  Pennsylvania;  Nancy 
Claire  Glave  (age  14),  New  York;  Helen  Nelson  (age  16),  Colorado. 

VERSE.  Gold  Badges,  Harriott  Churchill  (age  13),  New  York,  Dorothea  Wilder  (age  14),  Calif.;  Helen  W. 
Stanford  (age  16),  Calif.  Silver  Badges,  Priscilla  Fitzell  (age  16),  Calif.;  Katharine  L.  Kosmak  (age  12),  N.  Y. 
DRAWINGS.  Gold  Badges,  Evangeline  R.  Mortenson  (age  15),  Illinois;  Barbara  Traub  (age  13),  Michigan. 
Silver  Badges,  Howard  B.  French  (age  15),  New  Jersey;  Dorothy  E.  Cornell  (age  16),  California;  Cornelia 
Jones  (age  14),  New  York;  Katherine  Cole  (age  14),  California. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.    Silver  Badges,  Rafael  A.  Peyre  (age  15),  Central  America;  Helen  F.  Corson  (age  14), 
Pennsylvania;  Merva  Martin  (age  12),  Calif.;  Melissa  Steele  (age  15),  Iowa;  Mary  Joy  Reeve  (age  12),  N.  J. 
PUZZLE-MAKING.    Gold  Badge,  Margaret  H.  Sims  (age  14),  Rhode  Island.    Silver  Badges,  George 
E.  Utterback  (age  13),  Indiana;  Mary  Wissler  (age  13),  Indiana. 
PUZZLE  ANSWERS.    Silver  Badge,  Elizabeth  Elich  (age  12),  Illinois. 


BY  CLARA  F.   GREENWOOD,  AGE  15 


'NEIGHBORS" 


BY  ALICE  MCNEAL,  AGE   1 4 
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BY  THE  SEA 

BY  HARRIOTT  CHURCHILL  (AGE  13) 
{Gold  Badge.    Silver  Badge  won  March,  1921) 
Listen,  I  hear  her  calling 

From  beside  the  deep  blue  sea: 
"O  ye  people  in  the  cities, 

Come  where  the  winds  are  free! 
Come  where  the  sea-birds  fly 

Over  the  water  blue, 
Where  the  warm  sea-sand  is  lying, 

I  'm  waiting  to  welcome  you !" 

She  is  waiting  with  hands  outstretched 

On  the  sand  by  the  deep  blue  sea; 
Watching  and  waiting  for  you, 

Where  the  winds  are  forever  free. 
And  there  on  the  white  sea-sand 

You  can  meet  her  in  all  her  wealth, 
With  her  golden  hair,  and  sea-blue  eyes, 

The  wonderful  goddess — Health! 

AN  OUTING  ADVENTURE 

BY  ALICE  WALWORTH  (AGE  16) 

{Cold  Badge.  Silver  Badge  won  January,  1921) 
One  bright  winter  day  in  the  year  1892,  two  men  left  a 
little  country  settlement  in  West  Australia  on  an  expe- 
dition into  the  desert.  They  made  their  way  through 
the  dense  growth  of  scrubby  bush,  which  dwindled 
down  till  they  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  great  sea  of 
sand — the  Never-Never  Land,  as  Australians  call  their 
desert.  But  there  is  a  weird  beauty  in  the  glowing  rocks 
and  ghostly  mirages.  These  men  were  experienced  and 
knew  how  to  find  their  way,  but  a  desert  journey  is  a 
grave  undertaking.  They  were  delayed  by  a  sand-storm, 
and  their  water-supply  gave  out.  But  all  they  could  do 
was  to  push  on,  hoping  to  find  a  spring.  They  knew  of 
those  who,  having  ventured  into  the  desert,  never  re- 
turned, having  been  buried  in  a  sand-storm — then  losing 
the  trail — dying  of  thirst! 

Searching  frantically  for  water,  they  found,  among 
the  rocks,  flakes  and  nuggets  which  they  knew  to  be 
gold — gold  in  great  quantities;  the  rocks  were  full  of  it. 
The  sight  of  gold,  so  valuable,  yet  so  worthless,  deep- 
ened their  despair.  What  use  was  gold  when  they  were 
dying  of  thirst?  They  struggled  resolutely  on  and  at 
last  they  found  a  water-hole.  Everything  was  forgotten 
in  the  unutterable  joy  caused  by  the  sight  of  that  little 
spring.  When  at  last  they  reached  the  settlement,  they 
told  of  their  adventures  and  their  discovery  of  gold.  The 
news  spread  like  wild-fire,  and  soon  people  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  were  streaming  across  the  desert. 

Now  a  city  stands  in  the  heart  of  the  Never-Never 
Land — the  desert  which,  year  by  year,  is  slowly  receding 
under  the  encroachments  of  an  adventurous  people. 

AN  OUTING  ADVENTURE 
{A  True  Story) 

BY  REED  HARWOOD  (AGE  13) 

{Silver  Badge) 

In  the  Easter  vacation,  I  went  to  visit  a  friend,  Ned 
Dane,  in  New  Hampshire.  We  were  very  desirous  of 
catching  a  porcupine  alive. 

One  day,  we  found  one  in  a  hollow  tree.  We  tried  to 
smoke  him  out,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  mind  the  smoke 
at  all.  So,  taking  a  long  time,  we  chopped  down  the 
tree.  We  must  have  jolted  the  porcupine,  but  did  him 
no  serious  damage.  We  spent  the  whole  afternoon  try- 
ing to  get  that  animal  out  of  the  tree.  We  were  awfully 
tired,  but  kept  on,  eager  to  capture  him. 

By  six  o'clock,  after  trying  various  plans,  we  had 


made  a  hole  sufficiently  large  to  push  the  porcupine  out 
with  sticks  and  into  a  two-bushel  basket  we  had  ready 
for  him.  I  had  the  unpleasant  task  of  holding  the  basket 
for  the  porcupine.  I  knew  that  the  chances  were  ten  to 
two  that  I  would  get  my  hands  full  of  quills,  and  the 
idea  did  not  strike  me  as  a  pleasant  one.  The  porcupine 
was  about  to  drop  into  the  basket.  I  could  see  his 
glaring,  angry  eyes,  and  knew  he  would  never  give  in. 

With  a  final  push  from  Ned,  "Porky,"  as  we  called 
him,  dropped  into  the  basket.  But  the  basket  rolled 
over,  upside  down,  with  Porky  underneath.  I  held  the 
basket  firmly  until  the  porcupine  humped  up  his  back, 
and  made  the  quills  come  through  the  cracks  in  the 
basket.  In  my  excitement,  I  let  go,  and  Porky  pushed 
over  the  basket,  and  bolted  faster  than  we  thought  he 
could  go,  to  a  cave,  where  we  could  not  touch  him. 


"GOING  UP."  BY  EVANGELINE  R.  MORTENSON,  AGE  15 
(GOLD  BADGE.     SILVER  BADGE  WON  FEBRUARY,  I92O) 

IN  THE  WOODS— THE  LONE  PINE 

BY  MARION  CLEVELAND  (AGE  1 7) 

{Honor  Member) 
O  monarch  of  the  forest,  straight  and  tall, 

Thy  dim  form  stands  forth  in  the  fading  light, 

And  o'er  thee,  yet  not  hiding  thee  from  sight, 
The  dark'ning  shadows  of  the  evening  fall; 
And  in  thy  branches,  lo,  the  birds'  clear  call 

Bids  to  the  drowsy  world  a  sweet  good-night; 

Below  thee  on  the  lake  the  moon  so  bright 
A  silv'ry  path  to  thee  reveals  to  all. 
Thou  art  a  sentry,  watching  lest  some  ill 

Befall  the  silent  wood,  the  quiet  deep. 

And,  tow'ring  high  above  thy  fellow  trees, 
Thou  seest  that  all  is  peaceful,  calm,  and  still, 

So  that  the  wood  folk  may  in  safety  sleep; 
And  mortals,  too,  may  rest  in  peaceful  ease. 
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BY  CHARLTON  M.   LEWIS,   JR.,   AGE  13 


BY  MERVA  MARTIN,  AGE  12.  (SILVER  BADGE) 

"NEIGHBORS" 


BY   ELIZABETH   PRINCEHORN,   AGE  12 


SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AT  NIGHTFALL 

BY  PRISCILLA  FITZELL   (AGE  l6) 

(Silver  Badge) 

The  sun  goes  down  and  o'er  the  sea  a  dusky  shadow 
steals, 

The  sea-gulls  hurry  to  their  nests,  and  to  their  homes, 
the  seals. 

Each  little  wave  is  thankful  that  Mother  Night  is  near. 
Each  waits  with  whispered  murmurings  for  Luna  to 
appear. 

And  soon  the  night  comes  softly  down  from  out  her 

realms  above, 
Bringing  to  each  little  wave  a  wondrous  tale  of  love. 
And  now  the  moon  begins  to  rise  so  slowly  all  the  while 
Until  the  ocean's  peaceful  crest  is  gilded  with  her  smile. 


But  brighter  than  the  gilding,  a  golden  path,  it  seems, 
She  makes  across  the  ocean  for  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Dreams. 

All  night  the  golden  pathway  gleams  upon  the  crested  sea 
— A  pathway  through  the  Golden  Gate,  that  brings 
my  dreams  to  me. 

IN  THE  WOODS 

BY  bettina  a.  bush  (age  io) 

Oh,  the  sparkling,  lovely  glimmer 
Of  the  dancing  streams  which  shimmer 
Babbling,  tumbling,  singing,  falling. 
With  the  veery's  sweet  voice  calling. 
In  the  woods. 

Oh,  the  great  majestic  trees 
Under  which  one  lies  at  ease, 
While  he  dreams  away  the  summer 
To  the  drowsy  hum  of  bees, 
In  the  woods. 


BY  BARBARA  TRAUB,  AGE  13 
(GOLD   BADGE.      SILVER  BADGE 
WON  NOVEMBER,  1919) 


BY  ROSALIND  SERRAT,  AGE  IO 


BY  E.  K.  MURRAY,   AGE  12 


BY  DOROTHY  C.  MILLER, 
AGE  17 
(HONOR  MEMBER) 


"GOING  UP" 
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AN  OUTING  ADVENTURE 

(A  True  Story) 

BY  CASIMIR  JOHNSON  (AGE  12) 

(Silver  Badge) 

Once,  George  and  I  were  going  lizard-hunting  in  the 
hills.  We  each  had  a  bow  and  arrow.  When  we  were 
going,  we  saw  six  hawks.  George  said  we  were  going 
to  have  good  luck.  When  we  got  to  a  big  rock,  at  one 
end  of  the  rock  we  saw  a  lizard,  and  we  both  shot  at  it. 
It  went  in  a  hole.  I  put  my  hand  in  the  hole  and 
pulled  out  a  twenty  dollar  gold  piece.  George  put  in 
his  hand  and  pulled  out  another.  We  went  running 
home,  and  we  told  George's  father  about  it. 

He  took  a  spade,  and  we  went  up  to  the  rock,  where 
we  began  to  dig  a  hole.  Soon  we  heard  something 
rattle,  and  sure  enough !  There  we  found  a  rusty  can  full 
of  twenty-dollar  gold  pieces  and  some  nuggets.  The 
amount  was  about  eight  hundred  dollars. 


THE  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  CAVE 


IN  THE  WOODS 

BY  DOROTHEA  WILDER   (AGE  14) 

(Gold  Badge.    Silver  Badge  won  February,  1921) 
Out  through  the  kitchen  garden 

And  past  the  kennels,  too. 
Into  the  fairy  forest — 

Oh,  I 'd  love  to  go  with  you! 
If  nurse  would  only  let  me, 

I  'd  take  you  right  away, 
But  I  go  to  bed  at  seven 

And  they  never  dance  by  day. 
If  we  fill  our  shoes  with  fern  seed 

From  the  ferns  beside  the  wall. 
We  can  watch  the  fairies  dancing 

And  not  be  seen  at  all. 
We  '11  go  through  the  kitchen  garden, — 

Do  you  really  think  we  can? — 
Out  into  the  fairy  forest 

To  play  with  Peter  Pan. 

AN  OUTING  ADVENTURE 
(A  True  Story) 

BY   HOPE   WHITTEN    (AGE  II) 

Daddy,  Mother,  and  I  were  going  to  make  a  visit  at  my 
uncle's  home  in  Norfolk,  Connecticut. 

In  the  morning  we  arrived  at  Pittsfield  and  were  met 
by  the  car,  driven  by  my  cousin  Peter.  When  we  were 
on  Giant's  Despair  (Monument  Mountain)  just  beyond 
Indian  Maiden's  Leap,  we  saw  a  car  skidding  from  one 
side  of  the  road  to  the  other.  It  was  very  slippery  with 
rain  and  oil,  and  there  was  a  cliff  on  one  side  of  the  road 
and  a  precipice  with  a  fence  on  the  other.  Peter  put  on 
the  brakes,  and  our  car  skidded.  First  we  crashed  back- 
ward into  the  fence,  which  held  us  from  going  down  the 
mountain-side,  and  then  rebounded  and  went  into  the 


"NEIGHBORS."     BY  MARY  JOY  REEVE,  AGE  12 
(SILVER  BADGE) 


next  section  of  fence,  head  first.  That  also  held;  and  on 
getting  out,  we  discovered  that  a  wheel  was  broken. 

Peter  went  to  Great  Barrington  to  get  a  wheel,  and 
as  the  road  was  blocked  by  our  car.  Daddy  walked  on 
to  a  curve  to  signal  approaching  cars  to  slow  down. 

Before  he  reached  the  curve,  a  car  crashed  into  ours  on 
one  side,  and  then  smashed  into  the  cliff,  breaking  one 
of  its  wheels.  Just  then  a  taxicab  came  from  Great 
Barrington  to  take  us  to  Norfolk.  The  driver  said  that 
the  road  was  so  dangerous  that  there  were  sometimes 
several  accidents  a  week  in  this  spot. 

Every  one  agreed  that  we  had  had  a  narrow  escape. 

BY  THE  SEA 

BY   CAROLINE   RANKIN   (AGE    1 5) 

(Honor  Member) 
The  loud  resort  is  left  behind. 

From  noise  and  mirth  I  flee; 
And  calm  and  peace  and  rest  I  find 

Beside  the  summer  sea. 

The  tide  is  low,  the  sun  creeps  slow 

Into  the  golden  west, 
And  sends  a  path  of  crimson  glow 

To  where  I  lie  at  rest. 

Out  yonder,  where  the  sea  and  sky 

Are  mingled  into  one, 
A  passing  sail  goes  sweeping  by 

Between  me  and  the  sun. 

The  waves  lap  softly  on  the  sand. 

And  croon  a  lullaby. 
And  soon  I  am  in  slumberland. 

Beneath  the  darkening  sky. 


"NEIGHBORS."     BY  DOROTHY  TIMMQNS,  AGE  l6 
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I  wake.    I  feel  the  flying  spray. 

I  see  the  twinkling  star 
Of  many  lights,  far,  far  away, 

Where  other  people  are. 

The  purple  shadows  of  the  sea 
Are  flecked  with  whitest  foam. 

The  tide  is  rising,  so  must  I, 
And  turn  again  toward  home. 


"9 


off  our  chairs.  We  rushed  up  on  deck  and  asked  the 
captain  what  had  happened.  He  said  we  had  struck  a 
rock,  and  that  we  had  better  get  into  the  life-boats  at 
once.  So  we  all  piled  in,  but  we  did  not  know  in  what  di- 
rection to  go,  because  the  fog  was  so  thick.  We  drifted 
around  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  the  fog  began  to  lift 
very  slowly  and  we  made  our  way  to  the  shore. 

The  next  day  we  found  out  that  our  yacht  was  safe. 
On  asking  how  it  was  saved,  we  were  told  that  the 
captain  and  his  men  had  kept  the  water  out 
with  the  pumps,  and  that  a 
boat  had  come  along 
and  pulled  them 
to  shore. 


BY  MARIE  PEYRE,  AGE  l6 


BY  WORTHEN  BRADLEY,  AGE  17 
(HONOR  MEMBER) 

'HEADINGS  FOR  AUGUST" 


AN  OUTING  ADVENTURE 

BY   RICHARD  H.   THOMAS,   JR.    (AGE  14) 

One  night  our  leader  at  the  scout  camp  said,  "Let 's  go 
on  a  snipe  hunt."  We  assented,  although  some  did  n't 
know  what  a  snipe  hunt  was.  A  burlap  bag  and  three 
lanterns  were  procured. 

We  then  went  into  the  woods.  On  the  way  we,  who 
were  to  hold  the  bag,  were  given  our  instructions.  Two 
other  boys  and  myself  were  to  lie  in  the  woods  with  the 
bag  and  two  lanterns  behind  it,  while  the  others  were  to 
scare  the  snipe  in  toward  the  bag. 

When  we  were  placed,  the  others  went  out  and 
started  to  round  up  the  snipe.  In  about  half  an  hour 
they  came  in,  accusing  us  of  having  let  one  go  past. 
They  went  out  again  and  in  about  an  hour  the  lanterns 
began  to  flicker.  On  investigation  we  found  no  oil  in 
them  and  we  realized  that  we  were  the  "goats." 

The  lanterns  went  out  and  we  did  n't  know  in  which 
direction  the  camp  lay,  so  we  settled  ourselves  for  the 
night.  In  the  morning  we  found  that  we  were  only 
about  five  hundred  yards  from  camp.  We  were  then 
"kidded"  by  the  other  boys.  They  had  walked  us  all 
around  the  camp  the  night  before,  and  we  thought  that 
we  were  miles  away. 

AN  OUTING  ADVENTURE 
(A  True  Story) 

BY  LOUISE  D.  CATHERWOOD  (AGE  14) 

(Silver  Badge) 

At  Bar  Harbor,  where  we  went  last  summer,  we  had  a 
lovely  little  yacht,  and  we  used  it  every  nice  day. 

One  day,  while  we  were  out,  a  thick  fog  crept  around 
us  before  we  realized  it,  and  we  could  not  find  our  way 
home.  At  last,  after  wandering  around  aimlessly  for  a 
while,  the  captain  told  us  that  he  thought  we  were 
headed  the  right  way,  so  we  all  went  down  to  sit  in  the 
cabin,  as  it  was  very  disagreeable  outside. 

Suddenly,  as  we  were  all  laughing  and  talking,  there 
came  a  great  crash  that  shook  the  boat,  and  threw  us 


BY  MARCELYN  LICHTY,  AGE  14 


BY  THE  SEA 


BY  HELEN  L.  RUMMONS  (AGE  14) 

(Honor  Member) 
Green  sea  and  a  blue  sky 

And  golden  sand  below; 
And  a  dream  ship  floats  with  purple  sails 

From  the  Land  of  Long- Ago; 
On  deck  are  sights  of  days  gone  by, 

By  distance  beautified; 
And  Yesterday  reigneth  there  supreme, 

With  Memory  by  her  side. 

White  foam  and  glad  stars 

And  the  visions  fade  and  die; 
And  a  golden  ship  lifts  o'er  the  crests, 

From  the  Land  of  By-and-By; 
Her  sailors,  they  are  merry  men, 

And  all  her  deck  is  fair; 
And  To-morrow  sits  on  a  jeweled  throne, 

With  Hope  in  attendance  there. 

Cold  sea,  and  a  gray  dawn, 

And  the  visions  pass  away; 
And  a  dark  hulk  sadly  drifts,  black-sailed. 

From  the  Land  of  Work-a-Day; 
There,  chained,  beneath  the  gaoler's  eye, 

Are  Hope  and  Memory; 
The  ruler  there  is  called  To-day, 

The  guard,  Reality. 

AN  OUTING  ADVENTURE 
(A  True  Story) 

BY  NANCY  CLAIRE  GLAVE  (AGE  1 4) 

(Silver  Badge) 

One  afternoon,  when  Daddy  was  out  rabbit-hunting, 
he  heard  a  deep  baying  in  the  distance.  Knowing  that 
dogs  use  a  different  tone  when  hunting  rabbits,  he  de- 
cided to  hide  and  find  out,  if  he  could,  what  animal  it 
was.    He  hid  behind  a  clump  of  bushes  near  an  open 
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BY  MELISSA  STEELE,  AGE  15 
(SILVER  BADGE) 


BY  HELEN  E.  SEASHORE,  AGE  14 

"NEIGHBORS" 


BY  HELEN  F.  CORSON,  AGE  1 4 
(SILVER  BADGE) 


space.  The  baying  grew  louder  and  louder,  when  sud- 
denly a  little  fox  came  bounding  into  the  open  space. 
He  gave  three  distinct  jumps  in  a  triangle,  and  then 
instantly  hid  in  the  thicket,  opposite  where  my  father 
was. 

Daddy  almost  shot  him,  as  he  would  have  been  an 
easy  mark,  but,  being  curious  to  see  what  would  happen, 
he  waited.  The  hound  kept  hot  on  Reynard's  trail  until 
he  came  to  the  place  where  the  first  jump  started,  but 
there  he  lost  the  scent.  Then,  turning  about,  he  went 
baying  back  the  way  he  had  come.  A  little  red  face 
peered  over  the  bushes  and  looked  after  the  running 
figure. 

Then  Master  Reynard  came  into  full  view. 

Once  again  Daddy's  hand  went  to  his  gun;  but  he  did 
not  fire,  thinking  it  hardly  fair,  as  the  wind  was  away 
from  him  and  the  little  fox  would  have  no  warning  of 
approaching  danger.  Then,  too,  he  thought  the  cunning 
animal  had  earned  his  life  by  so  cleverly  fooling  the  dog. 
So  he  merely  waited  to  see  what  the  little  creature  would 
do.  The  fox  rolled  over  and  over,  kicking  up  his  small 
heels  in  glee,  and,  as  Daddy  often  said,  "If  ever  a  little 
fox  laughed,  that  one  certainly  did!" 

IN  THE  WOODS 
(A  Fairy  Song) 

BY  HELEN  W.  STANFORD  (AGE  l6) 

(Cold  Badge.    Silver  Badge  won  August,  iqi8) 
In  my  water-lily  boat, 
Down  the  limpid  stream  I  float. 
Dragon-flies  before  me  guide 
As  I  o'er  the  waters  glide, 

Seeking  pleasure  dreamfully, 
Till  pale  bluebells  a  summons  ring 
Which  to  Titania's  feast  do  bring 

All  fairy  folk. 
In  a  green,  deep-hidden  glade, 
Where  no  flowers  ever  fade, 
Our  queen's  fairy  feast  is  laid 

Beneath  an  oak. 
We  drink  of  acorns  filled  with  dew, 
On  mushroom  tables  white  and  new; 
And  while  we  dine,  the  thrushes  sing — 
Musicians  for  our  queen  and  king. 


IN  THE  WOODS 

BY  KATRINA  E.  HINCKS  (AGE  12) 

(Honor  Member) 
I  know  a  magic  wood-path 

Where  the  blue-eyed  violets  raise 
Their  blithesome  little  faces 

Through  the  golden  summer  days 

This  path,  far  from  the  city, 

With  its  ceaseless  clang  and  roar, 
Leads  where  a  stream  flows  seaward, 

And  through  the  Magic  Door 
Of  Silence  and  the  Woodlands, 

Where  the  sunlight  flickers  through 
The  green  of  slender  birch-trees, 

And  a  wood-thrush  sings  to  you. 

Where  wood-nymphs  hold  their  revels, 

And  the  pipes  of  Pan  sound  clear 
And  echo  through  the  silence, 

While  elves  creep  up  to  hear; 
Where  the  water-nymph  arises 

From  the  crystal  brooklet  cool, 
'Mid  the  golden  water-lilies. 

Floating  light  upon  the  pool. 

Oh,  the  woods  have  wondrous  magic, 
And  their  call  is  wild  and  sweet : 

"Come  out  to  the  land  of  fancy, 
Where  child  and  fairy  meet!" 
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A    HEADING    FOR    AUGUST.         BY    KATHERINE    COLE,    AGE  14 
(SILVER  BADGE) 

AN  OUTING  ADVENTURE 
(A  True  Story) 

BY  HELEN  NELSON   (AGE  l6) 

(Silver  Badge) 

In  a  rocky  gulch  in  the  Sangre  di  Christo's  a  boy  and  his 
father  were  camping.  The  boy  was  pale  and  thin, but 
had  keen,  observing  gray  eyes  and  a  distinctly  humorous 
twist  to  his  mouth.  His  father  and  he  were  much  alike, 
except  that  the  man  was  strong  and  his  son  weak. 

One  morning,  they  were  busily  preparing  breakfast. 
The  bacon  was  sizzling  on  the  fire  giving  off  a  very 
appetizing  aroma. 

"Well,  my  boy,"  said  the  father,  "you 'd  better  go  out 
and  gather  up  some  wood;  our  fuel,  as  you  see,  is  getting 
pretty  low." 

"All  right,  Dad;  but  I  think  I  '11  take  my  gun,"  the 
boy  replied. 

"Be  careful  and  see  that  you  don't  frighten  the  moun- 
tain-lions with  that  blunderbuss  of  yours,"  his  father 
answered,  laughingly. 

So  the  boy  trudged  off  whistling  happily.  He  had 
gone  quite  a  little  distance  and  had  his  arms  filled  with 
pitchy  cedar  boughs  when  he  rounded  a  sharp  turn  and 
came  face  to  face  with  a  mountain-lion!  He  started 
violently,  dropped  wood  and  gun,  and  dashed  back  to 
camp  at  a  speed  only  attained  by  a  greatly  frightened 
person. 


His  father  rushed  out  of  the  tent  as  the  boy  came 
running  in,  white  as  a  ghost. 

"Oh,  Dad!  I  saw  a  big  m-mountain-lion  up  the  trail!" 
he  panted. 

"Where?  Did  you  shoot  him?  What  did  you  do 
with  your  gun?"  asked  the  man,  excitedly,  going  into 
the  tent  for  his  own  gun. 

"I  left  it  up  there,"  answered  the  boy,  sheepishly,  and 
his  father  burst  out  laughing. 

It  was  many  years  before  the  men  in  the  little  mining- 
town  of  Westcliffe  ceased  teasing  the  boy,  and  it  took 
several  mountain-lion  skins  to  quiet  the  mirth  created 
every  time  he  held  a  gun. 

But  nevertheless,  it  could  n't  keep  him  from  telling 
the  story,  for  the  grown-up  man  still  possessed  the  sense 
of  humor  of  the  boy  who  was  the  "hero"  of  this  story. 

AN  OUTING  ADVENTURE 
(A  True  Story) 

BY  VIRGINIA  WALES  BUTLER   (AGE  12) 

Several  years  ago,  my  father  and  another  man,  a  Mr. 
McNulty,  went  camping  together  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains. One  evening,  as  they  were  going  to  bed  on  the 
mountain-side,  it  began  to  pour.  They  spread  their 
ponchos  on  the  ground  and  put  a  rubber  blanket  over 
them  to  keep  off  the  rain.  They  wrapped  their  shoes  up 
in  paper  so  that  they  would  n't  get  wet  and  put  them 
down  beside  them. 

The  next  morning  my  father  woke  up  bright  and 
early.  He  wanted  to  get  up  right  away  as  it  was  pretty 
damp  and  uncomfortable  on  the  ground.  The  rubber 
blanket  was  not  big  enough  and  he  was  partly  uncovered, 
his  friend  having  pulled  it  over,  unconsciously,  in  his 
sleep. 

My  father  got  up  and  to  his  great  surprise  he  could 
not  find  his  shoes!  He  woke  up  Mr.  McNulty  and  they 
both  looked  all  around  for  quite  a  while,  but  they  could 
not  see  them  anywhere.  Finally,  Daddy  saw  something 
done  up  in  paper  about  twenty-five  feet  above  them, 
and  it  looked  very  much  like  their  lost  package! 

He  and  Mr.  McNulty  hastened  gladly  up  to  the  spot 
to  get  it,  as  they  both  had  given  it  up  for  lost  or  stolen 
by  this  time,and,  sure  enough,  it  was  their  shoes. 

The  queer  part  of  it,  however,  was  that  on  closer 
investigation  they  found  that  they  had  slid  several  feet 
down  the  mountain-side,  and  that  was  how  the  shoes 
happened  to  be  above  them! 

SPECIAL  MENTION 

A  list  of  those  whose  work  would  have  been  used  had  space 
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permitted: 

PROSE 
Evelyn  I.  Perkins 
Eleanor  Fox 
Helen  Reynolds 
A  nne  P.  D.  Lester 
Marjorie  M. 

Blanchard 
Edward  L.  Carroll 
Ellen  M.  Ryan 
Esther  Laughlon 
Helen  Ruth  Orr 
C.  Ladd  Prosser 
Hope  Sterling 
Harriet  Shriver 
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Katharine  L.  Adams 
Louise  Fowle 

VERSE 
Mollie  L.  Craig 
Amy  Armitage 
Katharine  Curran 
Willard 

Chamberlain 
Phyllis  Holt 
Margaret  Humphrey 


Marie  Fowler 
Helen  Louise 

MacLeod 
Charlotte  E. 

Farquhar 
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Lucille  E.  Sisk 
Elizabeth  Paisley 
Pamela  Burr 
Helen  F.  White 
Ruth  Fowler 
Margaret 

Mackprang 
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DRAWINGS 
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Martin 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 
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A  list  of  those 
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Matthew  Hale,  Jr. 
Dorothy  W.  Doty 
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Charlotte 
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Jean  T. 
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Charlotte  L.  Groom 
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Grace  P.  Hunter 
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Ruth  Clevenger 
Josephine  Silberg 
Geraldine  Tenent 
Helen  Price 
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Janice  Fink 
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VERSE 
James  C.  Thomson 
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Florence  Searle 
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Frances  Luce 
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Dorothy  Skolnik 
Dorothy  Osborne 
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Elizabeth 
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Charlotte 
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Elizabeth 
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Dorothy  A. 

Stephenson 
Helen  L.  Johnson 
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Virginia  H.  Powell 
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Frances  Ray 


Elizabeth  Page 
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Edith  A.  Grew 
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Henry  Kirby-Smith 
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Katherine  Burton 
Margaret  Lee 

Haggin 
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Elizabeth  Bloss 
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Mildred  Hooper 
Betty  Dering 
R.  C.  Thulin 
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Virginia  Mason 
Marion  A. 
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"WHAT  THE  LEAGUE  IS 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  is  an  organization  of 
the  readers  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Magazine. 

The  League  motto  is  "Live  to  learn  and  learn  to 
live." 

The  League  emblem  is  the  "Stars  and  Stripes." 

The  League  membership  button  bears  the 
League  name  and  emblem. 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  organized  in  Novem- 
ber, 1899,  became  immediately  popular  with  earnest 
and  enlightened  young  folks,  and  is  now  widely  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  great  artistic  educational 
factors  in  the  life  of  American  boys  and  girls. 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and  silver 
badges  each  month  for  the  best  original  poems, 
stories,  drawings,  photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle 
answers. 

PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  261 

Competition  No.  261  will  close  September  3.  All 
contributions  intended  for  it  must  be  mailed  on  or 
before  that  date.  Prize  announcements  will  be 
made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in 
St.  Nicholas  for  December.  Badges  sent  one 
month  later. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four 
lines.    Subject,  "Long  Ago" 

Prose.  Essay  or  story  of  not  more  than  three 
hundred  words.    Subject,  "A  Christmas  Story." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted; 
no  blue  prints  or  negatives.  Young  photographers 
need  not  print  and  develop  their  pictures  them- 
selves.   Subject,  "The  Finish." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or 
wash.  Subject,  "A  Christmas  Surprise"  or  "A 
Heading  for  December." 

Puzzle.    Must  be  accompanied  by  answer  in  full. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best  and  neatest  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  addressed  to  The  Riddle-box. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless  it 
is  accompanied  by  a  self-addressed  and  stamped  en- 
velop of  proper  size  to  hold  the  manuscript  or  picture. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whetner  a  suoscrioer 
or  not,  is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  upon 
application  a  League  badge  and  leaflet  will  be  sent 
free.  No  League  member  who  has  reached  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear 
the  name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender  and 
be  indorsed  as  "original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or 
guardian,  who  must  be  convinced  beyond 
doubt — and  must  state  in  writing — that  the 
contribution  is  not  copied,  but  wholly  the  work 
and  idea  of  the  sender. 

If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also  be  added. 
These  notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  on 
tlie  contribution  itself — if  manuscript,  on  the  upper 
margin;  if  a  picture,  on  the  margin  or  back.  Write 
in  ink  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  A  contributor 
may  send  but  one  contribution  a  month — not  one  of 
each  kind,  but  one  only;  this,  however,  does  not  in- 
clude "competitions"  in  the  advertising  pages  or 
"Answers  to  Puzzles." 

Address:  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 
The  Century  Co. 
353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE  LETTER-BOX 


West  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Dearest  St.  Nicholas:    I 've  just  simply  got  to  thank 
you  for  the  joyous  entertainment  you  've  been  to  me 
for  the  last  five  years! 

When  a  girl  can  do  little  else  but  read,  and  then  has 
such  a  delightful  magazine  as  you  are  to  read  from  cover 
to  cover, — yes,  I  do  all  that, — she  ought  to  be  even 
more  "glad"  than  Pollyanna. 

I  am,  and  I  look  forward  to  you  so  much  each  month ! 
Ever  since  paralysis,  five  years  ago,  I  've  been  hardly 
able  to  walk,  so  time  does  n't  fly  as  quickly  as  it  should. 

I  want  to  join  the  League,  too,  before  I 'm  too  ancient, 
and  then  I  can  send  in  some  work,  for  I  'm  almost  as 
fond  of  drawing  as  I  am  of  you. 

I  belong  to  a  little  class  at  the  big  museum,  here,  and 
don't  we  girls  love  you?  ah,  yes!! 

I  'm  afraid  this  letter  is  terribly  flattering,  but  every 
single  praise  word  is  true,  and  comes  from  the  depths  of 
my  heart.  I  should  think,  dear  old  magazine,  that 
you 'd  grow  conceited  with  the  homage  that  is  paid  you, 
but  you  don't;  and  let  me  add,  you  deserve  every  word! 
Loads  of  well-wishes, 

Beatrix  A.  Hale  (age  14). 


Meridian,  Miss. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:    I  should  like  to  tell  you  how 
much  I  enjoy  you  and  how  lonesome  I  should  be  with- 
out you. 

I  have  never  seen  much  in  you  about  tornadoes  or 
cyclones,  so  I  thought  I  would  write  about  my  expe- 
rience in  a  tornado. 

I  started  out  to  school  one  hot,  sultry  morning — to  be 
exact,  the  twenty-first  of  April,  1920.  It  looked  very 
much  like  rain,  but  not  having  had  a  tornado  in  fourteen 
years,  we  did  not  expect  anything  unusual. 

When  I  was  near  school,  it  started  raining,  so  I 
hurried  to  shelter.  From  that  time  it  rained  steadily. 
About  eleven  o'clock  it  began  to  grow  slightly  dark.  It 
was  soon  so  dark  we  were  given  permission  to  put  up  our 
work  and  we  played  a  little  game.  At  first  we  enjoyed 
it,  but  soon  grew  too  alarmed,  for  now  it  was  very,  very 
dark.  Our  teacher  left  the  room  to  consult  with  the 
principal.  No  one  could  be  heard  crying  or  sobbing, 
but  we  heard  some  one  say  that  it  had  been  written  on 
an  egg  that  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end  that  day. 
Many  thought  this  accounted  for  the  strange  darkness, 
for  none  of  us  knew  the  real  cause — a  tornado.  Another 
popular  belief  was  that  it  was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun;  but 
I  knew  this  would  have  been  predicted. 

The  sky  was  a  strange,  weird  color,  and  we  could 
barely  see.  When  our  teacher  came  back  to  the  room 
she  was  very  cheerful  and  asked  some  one  to  recite. 
When  we  were  through,  we  sang  "Bubbles,"  as  she 
wanted  to  keep  us  from  being  frightened.  All  the 
while  it  was  growing  lighter,  and  our  spirits  were  quite 
restored. 

I  was  called  for  soon  after.  The  streets  looked  like 
creeks,  and  a  boy  was  wading  in  the  gutter.  On  arriv- 
ing home,  I  learned  there  had  been  a  tornado  in  the 
south  suburbs  of  Meridian  and  many  were  killed. 

I  cannot  remember  whether  it  rained  or  not  during 
the  darkness,  nor  did  I  hear  any  strange  noises,  though 
I  was  told  they  filled  the  air. 

Only  one  girl  in  our  room  sobbed,  but  even  she  did  n't 
really  cry.    We  all  felt  very  proud  of  our  bravery. 

It  is  an  experience  often  boasted  about,  but  one  that 
we  never  wish  to  have  happen  again. 

Whenever  I  want  to  say  a  poem  or  tell  a  story,  I 
always  look  through  you,  being  sure  to  find  exactly  the 
thing  desired. 


I  have  only  one  fault  to  find  with  you:  that  you  are 
not  five  times  as  long,  five  times  as  thick,  and  issued 
twice  a  week. 

Wishing  you  the  best  of  luck,  I  hail  you  "King  of 
Magazines!" 

A  devoted  reader, 
Eleanor  Jane  Blum  (age  12). 


Huelva,  Spain. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:    I  have  had  you  for  nearly  two 
years  and  I  could  never  do  without  you.    My  favorite 
stories  are  "The  Luck  of  Denewood"  and  "The  Dragon's 
Secret." 

It 's  lovely  weather  here,  just  like  summer. 
At  Easter- time  the  people  have  processions  here;  some 
of  them  are  awfully  nice,  but  the  only  thing  is  that  they 
never  keep  in  order;  little  boys  run  in  and  out,  and  the 
soldiers  do  not  try  to  keep  them  out. 

I  love  the  League  and  always  read  it  first. 

Your  devoted  reader, 

Nancy  Bright  (age  13). 


Athol,  Mass. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  taken  you  for  over  four 
years,  and  I  can  truthfully  say  that  you  are  a  wonderful 
magazine.  Every  page  and  every  story  is  very  interest- 
ing, and  the  League  is  the  best  of  all.  I  guess  you  knew 
that  every  girl  or  boy  likes  to  have  some  part  in  the 
magazine  he  subscribes  to. 

Last  summer  we  all  went  on  an  automobile  trip 
through  the  White  Mountains  to  Quebec  and  home  by 
way  of  Lake  Champlain,  Lake  George,  and  the  Mohawk 
Trail.  It  was  a  wonderful  trip.  We  stopped  at  hotels 
over  night  and  had  our  luncheons  at  little  tea-rooms 
along  the  way.  At  Lake  Willoughby,  Vermont,  we 
ran  into  a  bad  shower,  but  showers  were  not  infrequent 
along  the  road.  We  were  delighted  with  Echo  Lake, 
Cannon  Mountain,  and  the  "Old  Man  of  the  Mountain," 
at  Franconia  Notch.  On  the  way  home  we  stopped  at 
Ausable  Chasm.  We  "did"  the  whole  thing.  It  was 
perfectly  grand!  The  Post-office,  Jacob's  Well,  Devil's 
Punch-bowl,  all  thrilled  us,  and  we  were  so  sorry  when 
we  had  to  ride  on  again. 

It  was  the  first  time  we  had  ever  ridden  over  the 
Mohawk  Trail,  and  we  enjoyed  it  very  much.  After 
the  novelty  and  excitement  of  the  journey,  home  seemed 
a  rather  poky  place,  but  we  were  glad  to  see  it,  all  the 
same.  There  is  a  lovely  view  around  Athol,  which  we 
can  always  enjoy,  as  our  house  is  on  a  hill. 

Thanking  you  for  the  many  happy  hours  you  have 
given  us.  I  remain  yours  sincerely, 

Eleanor  Tyler. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:    We  take  you  in  our  family  and 
have  taken  you  a  number  of  years.    No  magazine  is 
more  welcome  to  us. 

This  noon,  when  I  came  home  from  school,  a  friend 
called  Mother  up  and  told  her  she  saw  a  mirage. 

Rochester  is  quite  near  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  mirage 
was  of  Canada.  We  saw  it  with  field-glasses  from  an 
attic  window.  It  was  very  near  the  horizon.  We 
could  see  the  Canadian  shores  quite  plainly.  We  could 
see  little  trees,  too,  and  I  saw  one  or  two  houses. 

When  I  went  to  school,  I  told  my  teacher.    None  of 
the  boys  and  girls  knew  what  a  mirage  was,  so  she  ex- 
plained it  to  them.    After  school,  when  we  came  home, 
it  was  nearly  gone.    Only  a  dim  outline  remained. 
Your  interested  reader, 

Mary-Eleanor  Smith  (age  13). 
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A  Patriotic  Puzzle.  Initials,  Julius  Caesar.  From  i  to  24. 
Ihe  Fourth,  Independence  Day.  Cross-words:  1.  Jocund 
2.  Umted.  3.  Lovely.  4.  Inward.  5.  Unions.  6.  Search! 
7.  Carafe.  8.  Apples.  9.  Earthy.  10.  Safety.  11.  Allude. 
12.  Ration. 

Numerical  Enigma.  "Liberty  and  union,  now  and  forever 
one  and  inseparable." 

Primal  Acrostic.  Revolutionary.  Cross-words:  1.  Reform 
2.  Eleven.  3.  Vacant.  4.  Obtuse.  5.  Linden.  6.  Ulster  7 
Tenant.  8.  Ignite.  9.  Onward.  10.  Narrow.  11.  Abrade 
12.  Revolt.    13.  Yearly. 

Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  i  Whip 
1;  Whipple.  2.  Thorn-ton.  3.  Wool,  cot;  Wolcott.  4  Wither- 
spoon.  5.  Heart;  Hart.  6.  Climber;  Clymer.  7.  Smith  8 
Tailor;  Taylor.  9.  Pain;  Paine.  10.  Rod,  knee;  Rodney 
11.  Stone.    12.  Carol;  Carroll.    13.  Pen;  Penn. 

Zigzag.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett.  Cross-words-  1 
Walter.  2.  Cradle.  3.  France.  4.  Chance.  5.  Church  6* 
Prance.  7.  Splash.  8.  Mother.  9.  Sooner.  10.  Adding 
11.  Girdle.      12.  Asylum.      13.  Avoids.      14.  Change.  15 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  JULY  NUMBER 


Crumbs.  16.  Bureau.  17.  Cheery.  18.  Thinks.  10.  Meekly 
20.  Strict.    21.  Trench. 

Cross-word  Enigma.   George  Washington. 

Transpositions.  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  1  Atom 
moat.  2.  Time,  item.  3.  Read,  dare.  4.  Hoes,  shoe.  5.  Sued' 
used.  6.  Oman,  moan.  7.  Team,  meat.  8.  Live  evil  o' 
Gear  rage.  10.  Line,  Nile.  11.  Coin,  icon.  12.  Shag,  gash' 
13-  Hate,  heat.  14.  Rate,  tear.  15.  Lost,  slot.  16.  Made 
dame.  17.  Rare,  rear.  18.  Dine,  Enid.  19.  Mars,  arms.  20' 
Lime,  mile. 

Double  Acrostic.  Primals,  Silas  Marner;  finals,  George 
Eliot.  Cross-words:  1.  Sting.  2.  Inane.  3.  Lasso.  4.  Ardor 
5-  Sprig.  6.  Marne.  7.  Abide.  8.  Ravel.  9.  Naomi  10 
Erato.    11.  Rivet. 

Metamorphoses,  i.  Heat,  meat,  melt,  molt,  mold  cold 
2.  Foot,  fort,  ford,  lord,  lard,  yard.  3.  Coal,  coat,  boat,  boot' 
soot.  4.  Rock,  rack,  sack,  sank,  sand.  5.  Barn  bare  care 
came, come,  home.  6.  Rose, lose,  lone,  line,  link,  pink.  7  'Hear' 
tear,  teal,  tell,  tall,  talk. 


adjr^to^  September  3,  and  should  be 

^JWS^.rr  ^  ^  mUSt  C°mpIy  With  the  LHAcuTrules  (see  SKrtMS  SS^R*  following  the 
V^^^S^S^^W^^,^^  fr°m  EUzabeth  ^-Margaret  and  Adelaide  Sims- 
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CONNECTED  DIAMONDS 

I.  Upper  Diamond:  r.  In 
traveling.  2.  To  perish.  3.  A 
duck.    4.  A  poetic  contraction. 

*  *        5.  In  traveling. 

*  *  *        II.  Left-hand  Diamond:  i. 

*  *  In  traveling.  2.  Era.  3.  One 
who  makes  a  business  of  collecting 
eggs.  4.  A  familiar  contraction. 
5.  In  traveling. 

III.  Right-hand  Diamond:  r. 
In  traveling.  2.  The  egg  of  any  small  insect.  3.  Just 
and  equitable.  4.  A  pronoun.   5.  In  traveling. 

IV.  Lower  Diamond:  i.  In  traveling.  2.  The  egg 
of  any  small  insect.  3.  Legal  power.  4.  A  common 
little  word.    5.  In  traveling. 

mary  Margaret  kern  (age  14),  Honor  Member. 

SOME  "PERS" 

Example:  What  per  is  clear  in  thought.  Answer: 
Perspicuous. 

1.  What  per  is  a  character  in  Winter's  Tale? 

2.  What  per  is  stubborn? 

3-  What  per  is  utter  destruction? 

4-  What  per  is  treacherous? 

5.  What  per  has  a  sweet  odor? 

6.  What  per  is  very  mischievous? 
7-  What  per  lasts  indefinitely? 

8.  What  per  gives  consent? 


9.  What  per  is  vertical? 

10.  What  per  is  a  hero  of  mythology? 

11.  What  per  is  wayward? 

12.  What  per  will  never  give  up? 

13.  What  per  is  a  tree  whose  fruit  is  astringent? 

14.  What  per  is  endless? 

ann  c.  terwilliger  (age  14),  League  Member. 

DIAMOND 

I.  In   Xerxes.     2.  To   free.     3.  A   beverage.  4. 
Enigmas.   5.  A  department  of  St.  Nicholas.   6.  Blots 
out.   7.  An  insurgent.   8.  A  call  for  help.  9.  In  Xerxes. 
edward  d.  cushing  (age  11),  League  Member. 

CROSS-WORD  ENIGMA 

My  first  is  in  bitter,  but  not  in  gall; 
My  second  in  large  and  also  in  small; 
My  third  is  in  mallet,  but  not  in  mall; 
My  fourth  is  in  short,  but  not  in  tall, 
My  fifth  is  in  dragging,  but  not  in  haul; 
My  sixth  is  in  Henry,  but  not  in  Paul; 
My  seventh  is  in  ceiling,  but  not  in  wall; 
My  eighth  is  in  somethings,  but  not  in  all; 
My  ninth  is  in  rubber,  but  not  in  ball; 
My  tenth  is  in  winter,  but  not  in  fall. 
My  eleventh  is  in  visit,  but  not  in  call. 

My  whole  is  a  useful  garment  at  the  seashore. 
marjorie  s.  taylor  (age  13),  League  Member. 
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THE  RIDDLE-BOX 


PICTURED  ANSWERS 

A  number  of  objects  are  shown  in  the  above  picture. 
Among  them  may  be  found  the  answers  to  the  four 
following  riddles: 
I.  Eight  cornered,  six  sided,  and  every  side  flat, 

And  brittle  and  heavy  and  hard.    What  is  that? 
II.  Made  of  iron,  worked  by  iron,  partly  hidden  from 
the  view, 

Prison  warder,  treasure  guarder,   thief  retarder 
dark  of  hue 

III.  Uprooted  from  its  native  bed, 

It  droops,  but  does  not  fade  or  fail; 
By  nature  it  adorns  the  tail, 
Transplanted,  it  adorns  the  head. 

IV.  Its  body 's  thinner  than  a  snake, 

Its  load  would  make  your  shoulders  ache; 
Its  height 's  not  great,  but — this  is  droll — 
Its  length  extends  from  pole  to  pole. 

RICHARD  PHILLIPS. 

A  FLORAL  ACROSTIC 

(Gold  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 

Reading  across:  i.  Spears. 
2.  Pertain  to  a  certain  country  in 
Asia.  3.  Most  recent.  4.  A  color. 
5.  To  hold  possession  of.  6.  To 
cease  to  have  in  mind.  7.  A  mas- 
culine name.  8.  Customs.  9.  Re- 
sult. 10.  A  musical  instrument. 
11.  On  every  side.  12.  A  kind  of 
tree.  13.  A  device  for  ascent  and 
descent.  14.  An  annual  church 
festival.  15.  A  common  plant 
having  a  strong  aromatic  odor. 

When  these  words  have  been 
rightly  guessed,  the  initial  letters, 
indicated  by  stars,  will  spell  a 
lovely  flower.  The  letters  indi- 
cated by  the  figures  from  1  to  8,  from  9  to  17,  from  18  to 
21,  from  22  to  30,  from  31  to  40,  from  41  to  46  and  from 
47  to  51  will  each  name  a  beautiful  flower. 

Margaret  h.  sims  (age  14) . 

ARITHMETICAL  PUZZLE 

John  and  Frank  have  the  same  number  of  marbles. 
After  John  has  bought  35  more  and  Frank  has  lost  15, 
they  together  have  100.  How  many  did  each  boy  have 
at  first? 

N.  B. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC 

My  primals  and  my  finals  each  name  a  book  popular 
with  young  people. 

Cross-words  (of  equal  length):    1.  The  associates 
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23  49 

21 

50 

1 

7 

48 

26  39 

17 

36  44 

19 

* 

12 

35 

47 

5i 

* 

.  11 

34 

27 

* 

43  29 

31 

2 

15 

* 

32  . 

13 

20 

* 

4  3 

22 

* 

28  . 

8 

45 

30 

* 

16 

6 

* 

38  9 

25 

* 

46  41 

40 

18 

42  14 

37 

* 

10  24 

33 
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of  the  Penates.  2.  An  ancient  name  given  to  the 
western  coast  of  Lydia  and  the  adjacent  islands. 
3.  To  become  gradually  smaller  toward  one  end.  4.  An 
inlet  on  the  eastern  coast  of  South  Africa,  near  Cape 
Delgado.  5.  Correct  reasoning.  6.  Mistake.  7.  In- 
dian corn.  8.  Certain  springs  in  South  Carolina,  the 
scene  of  a  Revolutionary  battle.  9.  The  wife  of  Am- 
phion. 

Dorothy  rasmussen  (age  12),  League  Member. 

ADDITION  AND  SUBTRACTION 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
Example:  Wheel  —  heel  +  age  —  e  +  on.  Answer: 
Wagon. 

1.  Line — ne  +  on=? 

2.  Are  —  e  +  but  +  us=  ? 

3.  Heel  — eel  +  organ  — gan  +  see  — e=  ? 

4.  Street  —  reet  +  nice  —  e  +  ho  +  last  —  t  =  ? 

5.  Hip  +  pop  +  of  —  f  +  tame  — e  +  us=  ? 

6.  Feel  —  eel  +  lane  —  ane  +  age  —  e=  ? 

7.  Decent— cent  +  cem  +  ber=  ? 

8.  Hie  — e  +  a  +  wat  +  ha=  ? 

9.  Feb  +  rural  —  ral  +  are  —  e  +  y  =  ? 

10.  Call-1  +  i  +  for  +  near-ear  +  i  +  all  — 11=  ? 

mary  wissler  (age  13). 

PREPOSITION  PUZZLE 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
Example:    Add  a  preposition  to  graceful,  and  make 

coarse.   Answer:  In-elegant. 

r.  Add  a  preposition  to  a  loud  cry,  and  make  a  great 

tumult. 

2.  Add  a  preposition  to  exact,  and  make  erroneous. 

3.  Add  a  preposition  to  a  glance,  and  make  to  excuse. 

4.  Add  a  preposition  to  might,  and  make  to  subdue. 

5.  Add  a  preposition  to  part  of  a  watch,  and  make 
fraudulent. 

6.  Add  a  preposition  to  a  room  in  a  hospital,  and 
make  forward. 

7.  Add  a  preposition  to  termination,  and  make  a 
secret  purpose. 

8.  Add  a  preposition  to  nearly  all,  and  make  lowest 
in  position. 

9.  Add  a  preposition  to  practised,  and  make  unskil- 
ful. 

10.  Add  a  preposition  to  the  lowest  part  of  a  plapt, 
and  make  to  eradicate. 

11.  Add  a  preposition  to  placed,  and  make  an  assault. 

12.  Add  a  preposition  to  a  unit,  and  make  to  expiate. 

13.  Add  a  preposition  to  noisome,  and  make  harmless. 

The  initials  of  the  thirteen  words  added  to  the  prep- 
ositions v\  ill  spell  the  name  of  a  famous  American  essay- 
ist and  poet  who  was  born  in  1803. 

george  e.  utterback  (age  13). 


iNl     BUMFOHU  P 
CONCOKT> 


The  JOY  of  COLOR 

Provide  the  young  artist  with  a  box  of 
Crayola  Crayons  with  which  to  brighten 
up  the  home-drawn  maps,  outline  pictures, 
etc.,  and  note  how  interesting  the  work 
becomes. 

"CRAYOLA" 

Colored 
Drawing 
Crayons 

for  School 
and  Home 

Eight  in  box  for  ioc. 

Red,  Orange,  Creen.Yellow, 
Blue,  Violet,  Brown 
and  Black 

One  of  the  Gold  Medal  family  of  Crayons 
for  all  uses. 

Sold  by  all  dealers 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 

81  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 


SCHOOlN^CRAYONS 

fO»tDucAT|ONAl  coiOB «0RI< 


YOU  CAN  DO  IT 


IF  YOU  USE 


Whiting-Adams 
BRUSHES 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

IOHN  L.  WHITING-J.  J.  ADAMS  CO. 
„    t        Boston,  U.S.A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  112  Years  and  the 
Largest  in  the  World 


■THE     NATIONAL  DRINK' 


Welch's  has  a  value 
far  beyond  mere  fla- 
vored beverages.  As 
a  drink,  it  not  only 
quenches  thirst  —  but 
supplies  the  real 
healthfulness  of  fresh 
fruit  in  the  diet. 


WELCH'S  is  just  the  pure 
juice  of  full-ripe,  luscious 
Concord  grapes.  For  each  bottle, 
many  bunches  of  the  finest  fresh 
fruit  are  required.  A  small  glass 
of  Welch's  is  a  drink  of  real  health. 

For  a  longer  drink  on  a  hot  day, 
and  for  parties,  Welch's  may  be 
mixed  with  plain  or  charged  water, 
or  lemonade.  It  adds  color  and 
taste— a  delight  for  all  the  family. 

Ask  for  Welch's  at  the  fountain. 
Or  by  the  bottle  or  case  from 
grocer  or  druggist. 

THE  WELCH  GRAPE  JUICE  CO. 

WESTFIELD,  NEW  YORK 
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Before  the  child9 s  fifth  year 


Occur  most  of  those  injuries  to  the  psychic  life  which  are  the  real  reason  why 
normally  well-equipped  human  beings  do  not  obtain  satisfaction,  success,  health  and 
happiness  in  life. 

Lack  of  initiative  and  confidence,  defective  response  to  human  contacts,  wrong 
reactions  to  happenings,  over-developed  egoism,  self-depreciation,  timidity — prac- 
tically every  kind  of  mal-adaptation  of  the  human  being  to  his  environment  has 
its  roots  in  some  conflict  of  the  psychic  life. 

Suppressed,  covered  up,  forgotten  by  the  conscious  mind,  but  playing  terrible  havoc 
in  that  layer  of  the  psychic  existence  below  the  level  of  conscious  thought  which 
is  called  "the  sub-conscious,"  these  troubles  manifest  themselves  in  every  sort  of 
inefficiency  for  happy  life.  Frequently  the  trouble  is  expressed  in  bodily  derange- 
ments which  may  even  feign  the  symptoms  of  organic  disease,  but  most  commonly 
in  nervous  disorders. 

The  careful  father  and  mother 

if  they  knew  about  the  nature  and  seriousness  of  these  conflicts,  could  do  as  much  to 
guide,  to  explain,  to  avert,  as  they  do  in  the  protection  of  the  physical  life.  Love- 
without-knowledge  can  do  its  worst  in  just  this  connection,  and  those  who  wish  to 
be  good  parents  to  their  children  should  not  rest  content  with  the  totally  wrong 
impressions  usually  gathered  in  casual  ways  of  the  Freudian  discoveries  about  the 
sub-conscious,  but 

Should  seek  information 

For  this  purpose  there  has  not  been  until  now  an  altogether  suitable  book,  but 
Dr.  Josephine  A.  Jackson,  who  for  ten  years  has  been  searching  out  and  curing 
these  deep-buried  conflicts  (many  of  them  occurring  in  early  childhood,  and  many  avoid- 
able) after  they  have  done  all  sorts  of  harm,  has  written — with  Helen  M.  Salisbury 

OUTWITTING 

OUR  NERVES 

A  book  which  every  mother  and  every  father  of  a  child  should  read.    Send  for  it  today. 
It  is  a  12mo  of  300  pages.    Price  $2.50 

4 

Published  by        THE     CENTURY     CO.     New  York  City 

At  All  Bookstores 


A  Reader's  Tribute  to  St.  NICHOLAS! 

"I  have  only  one  fault  to  find  with  you:  that  you  are  not  five 
times  as  long,  five  times  as  thick,  and  issued  twice  a  week." 

The  above  is  the  last  sentence  of  a  letter  from  one 
of  our  twelve-year-old  subscribers. 

It  is  certainly  pleasant  to  have  our  boys  and  girls 
find  that  sort  of  fault  with  us.  Another  member  of 
the  ST.  NICHOLAS  family  says: 

"  I  should  think,  dear  old  magazine,  that  you'd  grow  conceited 
with  the  homage  that  is  paid  you,  but  you  don't.  Let  me 
add,  you  deserve  every  word!" 

Well,  honestly,  it  is  difficult  at  times  to  keep  from 
feeling  a  bit  set  up, — just  after  reading  a  budget  of  such 
letters  from  our  very  own  people — but  then  we  remem- 
ber we  must  keep  on  working  to  get  out  the  next  number 
and  the  next  and  make  them  as  good  as  we  can,  so  there 
is  not  half  enough  time  left  for  chortling — much  as  we 
enjoy  it. 

We  are  now  looking  forward  to  a  new  year.  We  know 
1922  is  going  to  be  a  good  one  for  ST.  NICHOLAS  and 
his  great  family.  We  can  see  already  a  fine  feast  of  stories 
— serials  and  short  ones.  We'll  tell  you  our  plans  soon. 

In  the  meantime,  don 't  miss  a  single  number!  "Phan- 
tom Gold,"  our  new  sea-serial,  begins  in  this  August 
number.  Of  course,  those  who  are  not  our  regular  sub- 
scribers run  the  risk  of  missing  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  story.  Four  dollars,  however,  will  insure  them 
against  that,  and  also  bring  a  great  deal  of  fun  and  fact 
each  month  for  a  year. 


THE  CENTURY  CO. 


Concord,  N.  H.,  or 
353  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City: 
Gentlemen:    Please  find  enclosed  #4,  for  which  send  St.  Nicholas  for  one  year  beginning 
with  the  September  number  to 


Name  

Address  ..st.n.  8-21 


ST.  NICHOLAS  STAMP  PAGE 

Conducted  by  Samuel  R.  Simmons 


NEW  ISSUES 

We  recently  illustrated  several  very  interesting  stamps 
from  Jamaica,  stamps  which  we  know  every  collector 
will  be  pleased  to  own  and  to  study.    There  seems  to  be, 


Colonies  are  always  of  excellent  workmanship  and  this 
explains  to  a  large  extent  their  ever-increasing  popu- 
larity among  collectors.  In  view,  therefore,  of  this 
probable  influx  of  interesting  new  British  Colonies, 
perhaps  it  would  be  wise  this  month  to  devote  our 


NEW  STAMPS  FROM  CENTRAL  LITHUANIA 


too,  a  persistent  rumor  that  various  of  the  British 
Colonies  in  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere  are  preparing 
to  break  away  from  the  monotonous  type  to  which  they 
have  held  so  long,  and  to  issue  new  designs — many  of 
them  to  be  pictorial,  illustrating  the  historic  events  and 


CENTRAL  LITHUANIA'S  NEW  POSTAGE-DUE  STAMP 


scenic  wonders  of  the  various  localities.  Let  us  hope 
that  not  all  of  them  will  be  as  prolific  as  Bermuda,  which 
has  already  issued  two  sets  of  stamps  in  honor  of  the 


entire  space  in  Stamp  Page  to  new  issues,  and  so  get 
before  our  readers  some  accumulated  arrivals  from  New 
Europe.  Among  these  are  the  stamps  of  Central  Lith- 
uania, a  new  country  which  we  have  neglected  too  long. 
This  country  will  perhaps  bother  the  beginner,  partly 
because  it  is  not  yet  featured  in  the  catalogue  and  partly 
because  on  many  of  the  stamps  appears  the  word 
POCZTA,  which  makes  one  think  of  Poland.  And  this 
is  evidence  that  Central  Lithuania  is  strongly  influenced 
by  Poland.  The  words  SKODKOWA  LITWA  seem 
to  be  determining  marks  upon  these  stamps  of  Central 
Lithuania.  There  are  two  issues  of  three  stamps  each, 
25  F,  i  m  and  2  m.  These  are  of  the  same  design, 
but  differing  in  color,  and  exist  both  perforate  and  im- 
perforate. The  design  is  simple,  yet  attractive.  The 
heart-shaped  center  shows  an  eagle  on  the  left  and  a 
charging  horseman  with  uplifted  sword  on  the  right, 
while  the  value  (1  m)  is  in  a  circle  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  design.  Then  there  is  another  series  of  larger 
stamps,  of  interesting  design,  but  crude  workmanship. 
We  illustrate  four  of  them.  The  25  F,  gray  in  color,  is 
the  portrait  of  a  female  with  a  curious  head-dress. 
The  2  m,  lavender,  shows  a  large  public  building;  while 
the  4  m  shows  a  street  scene.  The  4  m  is  bi-colored, 
yellow  and  gray.  The  10  m,  brown  and  yellow,  shows 
the  head  of  some  military  official,  apparently.  Besides 
these,  Central  Lithuania  has  sent  us  a  jolly  little  set  of 
postage-due  stamps,  of  which  we  illustrate  five.  The 
1  m  is  green  in  color,  the  others  purple.  The  design  of 
all  of  them  shows  different  buildings,  but  what  these 
buildings  are  we  do  not  know. 


JUGOSLAVIA'S  NEW  SET  OF  CHARITY  STAMPS 


three-hundredth  celebration  of  the  founding  of  the 
colony.  But  that  is  another  story,  which  we  will  tell 
about  at  some  other  time.    The  stamps  of  the  British 


Jugo-Slavia  sends  us  a  very  pretty  Charity  set,  the 
work  of  a  well-known  American  company,  which  is  a 
guarantee  of  the  beauty  of  the  workmanship.  There 


(Continued  on  second  page  following) 


THE  ST.  NICHOLAS  STAMP  DIRECTORY 

is  really  a  list  of  reliable  Stamp  Dealers.   These  people  have  studied  stamps  for  years,  perhaps  they  helped 
your  father  and  mother  when  they  first  started  their  stamp  collections.   Sr.  Nicholas  knows  that  these  dealers 
are  trustworthy.   When  writing  to  them  be  sure  to  give  your  full  name  and  address,  and  as  reference  the  name 
of  your  parent,  or  teacher,  or  employer,  whose  permission  must  be  obtained  first.    It  is  well  also  to  mention 
Sr.  Nicholas  Magazine.    Remember,  we  are  always  glad  to  assist  you,  so  write  to  us  for  any  information  that 
will  help  you  solve  your  stamp  problems. 

Scott's  Standard  Postage  Stamp  Catalogue 

1922  EDITION 

Presswork  has  now  begun  and  we  are  able  to  announce 
that  the  publication  date  will  be  between 
November  ist  and  15th,  1021 
This  new  edition  has*  been  thoroughly  revised  both  as  to 
listing  and  prices,  and  all  new  issues  included  up  to  the 
time  of  going  to  press. 

Although  this  year's  book  will  contain  more  pages  than  any 
previous  edition,  we  are  glad  to  say  lower  cost  of  paper  en- 
ables us  to  keep  the  price  the  same  as  last  year's  book. 
CLOTH  BOUND    $1.50 

WAD!  IY5   I  ABfFST   Wholesale  and   Retail  Catalogue  of 
nUltLUJ    LAnUCOl     Postage  Stamps  now  ready.    128  pages. 
Single  stamps,  sets,  packets,   albums,  mixtures,  supplies,  etc. 
Price  10  cents.   Worth  $$  to  you.    Send  10  cents  today. 
Rornoin  ^otc  ^e  °frer  these  great  bargains  at  low  prices.  No  two 
Ddlgdlll  Oclo  stamps  alike  in  any  set.  All  fine.  50  Africa  24c;  15 
Arg.  Rep.  11c;  50  Asia  17c;  35  Austria  10c;  35  Bavaria  20c ;  10  Brazil 
5c;  100  Br.  Col's  29c;  25  Bulgaria  25c ;  20  Chile  11c;  10  China  7c;  50 
Cuba  49c ;  10  Czecho's  12c;  10  Egypt  7c;  7  Iceland  20c;  50  Italy  19c; 
40  Japonic; 8  Liberia  25c;  17  Mexico  10c:  13  Nyassa  45c;  10  Paraguay 
10c;  25  Persia  25c;  6  Reunion  5c;  20  Russia  10c;  7  Siam  15c;  10  Straits 
7c;  30  Sweden  11c;  100  U.S.  20c;  10  Uruguay  8c;  50  French  Col's  34c; 
50  Portuguese  Col's  35c.    Following  wonderful  collections  guaran- 
teed to  satisfy  or  your  money  back:  1000  varieties  $2.90;  1500  varieties 
$5.45;  2000  varieties  $8.90.  Postage  extra.  Remit  in  stamps  or  money 
order.  Set  lists  free.    MARKS  STAMP  CO.,  Dep't.  N,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

CLOTH  BOUND,  with  Thumb  Index  2.00 

Forwarding  charges  extra.    Shipping  weight  2  lbs. 
Orders  are  now  being  entered  for 
delivery  on    day   of  publication 

We  urge  the  early  placing  of  your  order,  as  the  first  printing 
of  the  1920  edition  was  oversold  before  the  book  appeared. 

SCOTT  STAMP  AND  COIN  COMPANY 

33  West  44th  Street                       NEW  YORK  CITY 

QT  A  MPQ  f  50  A11  Diff-  British  Guiana,  Cuba,  China,  India, 
O  1  AlVll  O  !  Jamaica,  Japan,  Portugal,  Venezuela,  etc.,  only 
10c  !  100  all  diff.,  13c;  1000  all  diff.,  fine  collection  in  itself,  $4.52; 
100  diff.  U.S.  25c;  1000  hinges,  10c.  50%  approvals  sent  every  order. 
List  free.  I  Buy  Stamps  !    L.  B.  Dover,  Dept.  F,  Longmont,  Colo. 

BONANZA    BARGAIN  OFFER 

51  diff.  stamps,  also  packet  5  unused,  China  ship  set,  2  scarce 
animal  stamps,  large  $1.00  U.  S.  revenue,  perforation  gauge, 
millimetre  scale,  ruler  and  price  lists.    All  for  9c  !  Finest 
approvals;  British  Colonies,  etc.,  large  discounts.  Fennell 
Stamp  Co.,  Dept.  S,  Fullerton  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

55  ALL  DIFFERENT  STAMPS 

including  China,  Japan,  French  Colonies,  etc.,  given  to 
applicants  for  our  high  grade  approval  selections.  Send 
references  and  2c  stamp  to  the  EDGEWOOD  STAMP 
CO.,  Dept.  S,  Milford,  Connecticut. 

Stamps  50   all  diff.,  Africa,  Brazil,   Peru,  Cuba,  ^IWV 
Mexico,  Ceylon,  Java,  etc.,  and  Album,  10c.    1000  B^Tfll 
Finely  Mixed,  40c.    50  diff.  U.  S.,  25c.    1000  hinges,  BL- Jb 
10c.    Agts,  wtd.,  50%.    List  Free.     I  buy  stamps.  EB^Bal 
C.  Stegman,  5940  Cote  Brilliante  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ^9a£r 

>3=3Ss.  I  CO  Genuine  Foreign  Stamps — Mexico  War  issues, 
/ftdBS&y          Venezuela,  Salvador  and  India  Service,  1  A„ 

MlOjjil Guatemala,  Claim,  etc.    Only  lw- 

IWb  Finest  Approval  Sheets  50  to  609c.  Agents  Wanted.  Rig 
^tarSsT  72-page  Lists  Free.  We  buy  Stamps.  Estab.  23yrs. 

^S5r    Hussman  Stamp  Co.,  Dept.  52,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

^0    WE  WILL  SEND  t^Tm™  only 

Sc3.rcG  Gu&tciiicilji  Psxrot  St&nip,  P&clf6fc 
30  var.  British  Colonies,  250  hinges,  large  III/* 
g^\,    mm.  scale  and  Perf.  gauge,  price  list  and       1  III/ 
C          finest  50%  approvals,    we  but  stamps.      A  V 
ALLEN  SEARS,  Inc.,  Dept.  S,.507-508  Kemper  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Why  my  approvals  are  the  best:  (1)  No  trash.  (2)  Lowest 
price:  50  per  cent,  with  extra  discounts  for  quick  returns.  (3)  Attrac- 
tive Sheets  arranged  by  countries.  (4)  "War  stamps  and  Late  issues 
at  Moderate  Net  Prices.    (5)  Prompt  Service.  Hundreds 
of  St.  Nicholas  boys  have  tried  them.    Why  not  YOU? 

D.  M.  Ward,  608  Buchanan  St.,  GARY,  Ind. 

TJADf"AIMQ   EACH  SET  5  CENTS 

DAIVUftll'liJ  4  Malay;  8  Finland;  20  Sweden;  8  Hondu- 
ras; 8  Costa  Rica;  10  Porto  Rico;  8  Dutch  Indies ;  6  Hayti.  Lists 
of  7000  low-priced  stamps  free. 

Chambers  Stamp  Co.,  in  G  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 

rnrr  TO  APPROVAL  APPLICANTS  who  purchase 

*  IVEiIli  my  100  var.  packet  that  catalogues  $2.50  for  55c. 
1  5mk.  Finland,  cat.  65c.    Big  list  free.    Did  you  get  your 
copy?     W.  J.  Zink,  4607  Denison  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

fiflfT  5  unused  French  Colonies  to  Approval  Appli- 
T  K  T  T  cants.    ROESSLER'S  Stamp  NEWS,  6  mos.  15c. 
*  1UJU  Edwin  H.  Bailey,  Box  25,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 

CM»nC    150  different  foreign,  18c.    60  different  U.  S.  in- 
Ol^lArO   eluding  $1  and  $2  revenues,  for  12c.    With  each 
order  we  give  free  our  pamphlet  which  tells  "  How  to  Make  a  Col- 
lection Properly."     QUEEN  CITY  STAMP  AND  COIN  CO., 
Room  32,  604  Race  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

nA\inY  PACKET  STAMPS  free  for  name,  address  3  col- 
L»/\llL/  1  lectors,  2c  postage,  with  50%  apprs.     125  dif. 
U.  S.  inc.  high  values,  50c.  U.  T.  K.  Stamp  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

pf>  17  f     2  GERMAN  AEROPLANE  STAMPS 

W*  W\,        r       to  approval  applicants.    Reference  required. 
*                        J.  R.  Nichols,  2322  Loring  PI.,  New  York  City. 

i  1  CL.„i„ .  50%  Discount.   Sent  anywhere 

ApprOVal  Sheets:  St.  Nicholas  goes. 

Frederick  B.  Driver,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

^\  ^\  NEUR0PE  only  22c  to  approval  applicants. 
f  1 1    Good  Eng.  Col.   Algoma  Stamp  Co., 

"  V        4806  Stewart  Place,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

STAMPS — 20  VARIETIES,  UNUSED,  FREE  to  all  send- 
ing for  our  approval  sheets  at  50%  discount.  Postage  2  cents. 
Mention  St.  Nicholas.  Quaker  Stamp  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

FINE    PACKET    FREE   to    approval  applicants. 
STAR  STAMP  CO.,  337  W.  Wayne  Street, 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  U.S.A. 

p  WJ 17  TJ  Packet  of  fine  stamps  for  names  and  addresses 

r  Krr  ^  live  collectors,  and  2  cents  postage. 

A  1VJ-.I-I  HIAWATHA  STAMP  SHOP,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Cilnlnc  Proo   F'ne  set  ^ar  Stamps,  Surcharged,  Unused,  Pic- 
Jldlll|)d  rice   torials,  British,  French  Col's,  with  Big  Price  List, 
2c  postage.       MIDLAND  STAMP  CO.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Fin mp  TVianolp  steamboat  stamp  FREE  with  every  application 
riUmc  llldllglc  for  atrial  selection  of  my  One,  Two  and  Five 
cent  approvals.             H.  E.  Codwise,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 

CC  STAMPS:  Siam,  Timor,  Kedah,  Panama,  Oceania;  12c  (stamps). 
DD  Journal  Free.      Brooks,  43  Edmund  St.,  Camberwell,  Eng. 

All  f/\w  fi  (ionic  20  different  stamps  from  20  different 
All  lOr  O  LeiUfc  Countries.  10 unused,  2  Malay  (Tigers), 
all  different.    FOYE  STAMP  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Mich. 

All   TtHFowml-  200,25c;    300,50c;    500,  SI. 25;    1000.  $3.50. 
nil  Dinereni  F.  L.  Onken,  630  79th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 

GET 

THESE  NEW 
"DEERFOOT" 


/HoC-A-V/AU  |<S 


Better  than  Indian  moccasins  for  hikingr,  hunting, 
camping-,  and  outdoor  sports.  Specially  designed  for 
Scouts.  One-piece  upper,  light  and  easy.  Flexible, 
waterproof,  chrome  leather  or  Neolin  soles — hand- 
sewn  seams — made  in  chocolate  or  black.  Dad  will 
like  them,  too.  Introductory  factory  price,  sizes  2  to  5, 
$4.35;  6  to  11,  $4.95,  prepaid.  Send  your  shoe  size 
and  post  office  order  today.  Full  satisfaction  or 
money  back.  Write  for  our  illustrated  broadside, 
"Moc-a-wauks  foraH  the  Family."  Write  to  DeptJZ-8. 

THE  MOC-A-WAUK  COMPANY 

364  Congress  St.,  Boston  9,  Mass. 


mm  m  w  mm  mm^  mmm±  electrical,  rope,  airplane, 
K  n  f    H    IB    I  piano,  pipe-organ,  flat,  hoops, 

■  jtt  I    I    II    Bj        bale-ties,  tacks,  nails,  barbed- 

KMJ  m  V%  m%  wire,  concrete  re-inforcement, 
WW     I    II     ■  springs,  netting,  wire  fences, 

■  ■     (ft    I  1  steel  P°sts'  trolley-road  wires 

W   W     «k        w  Jmtm       and  rail  bonds,  wire  wheels, 
auto-towing  cables,  horse-shoes 
Illustrated  Books  Describing  Uses,  FREE 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.  F-B"cka*HicAGoG-s' A' 


ST.  NICHOLAS  STAMP  PAGE 

(Continued) 

are  three  stamps  only  in  the  issue.  The  io  F,  carmine, 
portrays  a  scene  representing  a  battle-field  where  a 
nurse  is  bringing  help  to  a  wounded  soldier.  The  IS  F, 
brown,  shows  the  figure  of  a  wounded  man  who  has 
raised  himself  to  his  knees  with  the  aid  of  his  rifle  and  a 
stick  of  wood.  The  25  F  is  blue  in  color,  while  in  the 
center  are  three  male  figures  upholding  a  crown  from 

which  stream  rays  of 
light.  Behind  the  fig- 
ure at  the  left  is  a 
plow;  behind  the  one 
at  the  right  is  a  sickle; 
while  the  figure  in  the 
rear  holds  a  rifle  in  his 
left  hand.  We  take  this 
to  be  symbolic  of 
Serbia,  Croatia,  and 
Slavonia  united  in  up- 
holding a  new  union 
of  freedom  and  intelli- 
gence. It  is  a  very 
interesting  stamp. 
Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  we  illustrate  the  new 
one-franc  stamp  from  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg. 
It  is  a  charming  little  stamp  and  sure  to  be  very  popular 
with  collectors.  It  is  a  bright  red  color — brilliant  in- 
deed. The  central  design  portrays  a  village  at  the 
bottom  of  a  hill,  the  top  of  which  is  crowned  with  a 
formidable  looking  castle,  which  certainly  suggests  all 
sorts  of  romantic  tales  of  the  days  of  feudalism,  with 
knights  and  ladies  galore.  At  the  lower  corner  of  the 
picture  is  the  word  "  Vianden." 


THE  NEW  LUXEMBURG  STAMP 


This  Airplane 
FOR    IO  CENTS 


THE  SAIL-ME  AIRPLANE 

is  the  greatest  novelty  of  the  year.  Scientifically  built,  pat-, 
ented  and  manufactured  by  a  flying  man.  Light  as  a  feather 
in  construction.  Will  loop-the-loop,  glide,  spiral,  pancake, 
vrille,  and  do  all  the  stunts  of  a  real  airplane.  Falls  or  collisions 
will  not  injure  it. 

Mails  flat  in  an  envelope  with  full  Instructions.  Quickly  and 
easily  assembled,    (iet  one  to-day. 

Just  send  your  name  and  address  and  10  cents. 

C.  J.  VAN  HOUTEN  &  ZOON 
Dept.  G,  105  Hudson  St.  New  York 


"T*   ONE  GALLON  $03ft 

Thermo  jug  Siz 


Boys,  here's  the  thing  for  camping  or  hikes.  Keeps 
liquids  hot  or  cold.    Fine  for  picnics.    Don't  pny 
$5.00  to  $10.00  for  a  pint  or  quart  Bize  bottle  when 
you  can  get  a  gallon  sizeforS:t.50.    Also  made  in 2 
.I,  ^ — ——^i;  -,M|M  and    gallon  sizes.  We  pity  postage  to  any  part  of  U. 
ifjjii^'S:5><H  [HJjjjjjffi  S.orCanada.    Order  one  today  or  send  for  free  lit- 
erature.   Boys — write  for  our  Special  Scout  Plan. 
You  can  make  spending  money  selling  Thermo 
Jugs  to  your  friends. 
LORENZEN  BROS.  MFC  CO.        Dept.  17        MARSH ALI.T0WN,  IOWA 


STAMPS 

{Continual  from  preceding  page) 

CS f\  DIFFERENT     STAMPS)    All  for 

*-*V«r  Best  packet  we  ever  offered.  (  10c. 

Stamps  from  Austria — Esthonia — Germany —  (  Cat.  Val. 
Hungary — Liechenstein — Serbia — Turkey       )  over  $1.50 

Sent  only  to  applicants  for  approvals 
LAKEWOOD  STAMP  COMPANY,  Dept.  N,  LAKEWOOD,  OHIO 

Genuine  Postage  Stamps  on  approval.  Reference  please. 
Hub  Postage  Stamp  Co.,  345  Washington  St., Boston  9,  Mass. 

■I  nnn  diff.  Stamps,  $3.00;  500,95c;  300,45c;  200,20c. 
1UUU  Approvals  i c  up.  Michael's,  5602  Prairie,  Chicago 

STAMPS  105  China,  etc.,  stamp  dictionary,  list  3000  bargains, 
2c.  Album  (500  pictures),  3c.  Bullajrd  &  Co.,  Sta.  A,  Boston 

Oft  Different  BRITISH  COLONIES  1  A 

ZU  R.  H.  A.  GREEN,  636  Hinman  Ave.,  Evanston,  111.  1UC 


FREE 


7  beautiful  French  Colonials,  to  approval  appli- 
cants.   Frank  Hadlet,  Box  73,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


Stamp  saving  is  a  fascinating  game.  Join 
the  ST.  NICHOLAS  STAMP  CLUB  and 
enjoy  its  benefits  and  fun.  We  will  send 
you  a  membership  blank,  if  you  ask  for  it. 


For  Old  and  Young  Alike- 


The  game  of  golf  has  an  absorbing  appeal  for  boys 
of  fifteen  and  young  men  of  fifty  and  beyond  There 
is  no  other  game  like  it. 

It  is  to  these  boys  of  such  widely  varying  ages  that 
THE  AMERICAN  GOLFER,  THE  SPORT  PICTORIAL 
submits  its  claim  for  attention. 

Here  is  offered  a  bi-weekly  publication,  which  provides 
instruction  toward  improving  your  play,  articles  on  all  big 
tournaments,  intimate  stories  of  play  and  players,  interest- 
ing pictorial  effects,  and  true-to-life  delineations  of  golfers 
in  all  of  their  extensive  scope  of  experiences  reaching  from 
exquisite  delight  to  humiliating  dejection. 

THE  AMERICAN  GOLFER,  THE  SPORT  PICTORIAL 
is  edited  by  GRANTLAND  RICE,  and  appears  every  other 
Saturday.  If  you  are  not  already  a  subscriber,  don't  delay 
further.  Start  now.  Fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  mail 
it  in  at  once. 


j  CENTURION  PUBLISHERS,  Inc.  ^  £ 

353  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


 1921 

Dear  Sirs:  Please  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year  to  THE 
AMERICAN  GOLFER,  THE  SPORT  PICTORIAL  (bi-weekly) 
for  which  I  agree  to  pay  $5.00  (Five  Dollars). 

Name  

Street    _  

Town     ...State..  


NOTE— The  subscription  rate  for  Canada  is  $5.50;  Foreign  countries  $6.00. 


:  VENTURES  of tfc 


IVORY  ™0ES 


F  all  the  strange  ad- 
ventures   which  our 
little  heroes  had,  this 
was   the   worst,  for 
Baron   Dirt  was  so 
extremely  bad.  Old 
^<    Dragon    still  was 
'N\^    hopeful,  for  he  said, 
VxXX       "Just  look  and  see 
what  IVORY  SOAP, 
BarOrL^l)^     applied    with  care, 
•  can  make  01  beasts 

r  like  me!     It's  very 

cliccKea       plain  that  Baron 

1  Dirt  can  never  stand 

CKa.pt.er  yEL*  the  light;  as  soon  as 

■*Q/^s?^&J?)'  sunshine  touches  him 
away  will  go  his  might.  Let's  open  up  the 
massive  doors  and  let  the  sunshine  through. 
Let's  wash  the  windows  shining  clean  and 
scrub  the  Baron,  too." 

tumbled  in  a 
heap, 


As  IVORY  SOAP  suds  touched  the  glass, 
the  sunshine  and  the  light  reduced  the  Baron 
to  a  lump  of  villainy  and  fight.  His  minions 
tumbled  in  a  heap  upon  the  donjon  floor.  As 
for  the  Baron,  all  he  did  was  just  to  roar  and 
roar.   With  IVORY  SOAP  our  heroes  cleaned 


the  dust,  and  grime,  and  cinders,  as  Puss 
fought  twenty  grimy  cats  and  scratched  them 
into  flinders.  The  dirt  upon  the  massive 
doors  was  quite  beyond  belief,  and  when  our 
heroes  found  the  knobs,  it  was  a  great  relief. 
Said  Gnif,  "Now  as  we  do  this  work,  let's 
do  it  up  with  style,  and  march  with  IVORY 
dignity;  let  no  one  dare  to  smile." 

It  was  a  great  procession  which  the  IVORY 
banner  led.  Gnif  held  it  firmly  as  he  strode 
quite  gravely  at  the  head.  And  next  came 
Bob  and  Betty  with  Snip  dog,  and  Yow,  the 
cat;  then  Dragon  came,  and  on  his  back  the 
children  calmly  sat.  The  robber  you  would 
not  have  known  although  you've  heard  the 
truth,  how  IVORY  scrubs  had  made  of  him 
a  gentleman,  forsooth.  When  Baron  saw  that 
clean  parade  his  evil  spirit  quailed,  and  when 
he  tried  to  make  a  fuss,  his  naughty  efforts 
failed.  Although  they  had  disarmed  him, 
still,  he  was  not  conquered  yet.  His  was  the 
deepest  wickedness  that  they  had  ever  met! 
But  ere  the  Baron's  slaves  had  grown  ac- 
customed to  the  light,  our  IVORY  heroes  were 
prepared  to  finish  up  the  fight. 


Gnif  Gnome  and  Bob  and  Betty  were 
Not  worried,  for  they  knew 

As  well  as  we,  what  IVORY  SOAP 
And  cheerfulness  can  do. 


IVORY 

IT  FLOATS 


SOAP 

99£>%  PURE 
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What  Mothers 
Think 

"  I  have  never  read  anything  so 
helpful — and  hopeful.  It  solves 
all  my  problems." 


"A  unt  Belle  knows  it's  the  little 
points  that  bother — things  you 
can't  ask  a  doctor  about.  Her 
book  has  been  a  wonderful  help. ' ' 


"Aunt  Belle  is  a  super-mother 
—  her  book  has  made  mine  a 
better  baby." 


"Every  sing 
helpful." 


page  has  been 


Dear  Mothers: 

I  have  received  so 
many  wonderful  let- 
ters about  my  Baby 
Book — a  lot  of  them 
from  doctors  and 
nurses — that  I  guess 
it  must  be  a  pretty 
helpful  book,  even  if 
I  did  write  it. 

I  am  afraid  it  isn't 
very  literary  and  it 
doesn't  pretend  to  be 
a  medical  treatise,  but 
it  does  contain  a  lot 
of  common  sense 
about  bringing  up  a 
baby. 

I  am  just  conceited 
enough  to  believe  that 
if  every  mother  in  the 
United  States  would 
cend  for  a  copy,  the 
1921  crop  of  babies 
would  be  a  bumper 
one. 

Lovingly, 

Belle. 


Everyone  Says  It's  Great 

iWlSpntyrHCOffi^  ™eet ^unt  Belle  personally.  She  is  a  splendid  type -modern,  practical, 
HP  and  efficient  — the  sort  of  woman  that  any  harassed  young  mother  would  delight  to 
nave  drop  in  and  advise  about  Baby. 

She  has  succeeded  most  remarkably  in  putting  into  her  book  something  of  her  own  buoyant 
personality  and  common  sense  viewpoint  regarding  baby  culture.  After  reading  it  you  will  feel 
that  bringing  up  a  baby  isn't  so  mysterious  and  difficult  after  all. 

inr;nantLntefinS!ljlpraCtical  boo,k'  but  as  readabIe  *s  a  novel.  You  will  consult  it  constantly 
during  the  first  two  years  at  least.    It  is  carefully  indexed  for  this  purpose. 

Please  don't  imagine,  because  we  publish  it,  that  it  is  just  a  talcum  book. 
Aunt  Belle,  of  course,  advises  you  to  use  Mennen  Borated  Talcum  and 
foreB^bny's0troail^t0nla,       0nly  becauSe  she  believes  that  both  are  indispensable 

atUleas^ea11rinllpabyw0°^  Hi  S"  e,xPensive  ?ne  to  make  and  would  ordinarily  sell  for 
at  least  a  dollar.    We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  for  25  cents. 
Please  send  at  once  before  the  edition  is  exhausted. 

Ths  Mennen  Company 

Newark.  N.J.  U.£fl„ 

THE  MENNEN  COMPANY,  LIMITED,  Montreal,  Quebec 


I  THE  MENNEN  COMPANY 
I  Newark.  N.  J. 

I  I  enclose  25  cents  for  a  copy  of  Aunt  Belle's  Baby  Book. 

S  Name..   

I  Address  


17-570  ST.  N. 


Write  for  36-page 
catalog  St.  N.  8  — 
"Good  Books  for 
Boys  and  Girls."  It 
illustrates  and  de- 
scribes more  than 
100  wonderfully  in- 
teresting books. 


In  a  moment  the  four  pirates 
had  swarmed  up  the  mound 
and  were  upon  us — " 


Have  you  ever  read 
the  Rand  M^Nally 
Windermere  Edi- 
tion of  these  books? 

The  Arabian  Nights 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales 
Gulliver's  Travels 
A  Wonder  Book 
Andersen's  Fairy  Tales 
Robinson  Crusoe 
Alice's   Adventures  in 

Wonderland 
Ivanhoe 

Swiss  Family  Robinson 
Tanglewood  Tales 
Heidi 


Then  the  head  of  Job  Anderson,  the  boatswain, 
appeared  at  the  middle  loop-hole.  "At  'em,  all 
hands — all  hands,"  he  roared  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

And  then  

You  should  read  the  whole  of  this  wonderful  story 
in  the  Rand  M?Nally  Windermere  edition  of 
Stevenson's  "  Treasure  Island".  It  is  the  most  fasci- 
nating pirate  story  ever  written.  Full  of  thrills  and 
action. 

The  Rand  McNally  Windermere  Edition  is 
easily  the  best  because  of  its  wonderful  illustrations 
in  color  and  its  clear  text. 

For  sale  in  all  shops  where  books  are  sold. 
Rand  MWally  &  Company— Headquarters  for  Juvenile  Books 
536  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago 


oAsh fir  the  RAND      NALLT  Sdition 


THE  CENTURY  and         ST.  NICHOLAS 


"COME  c^iVD  GET  JT" 

On  an  outing  nothing  goes  so  well  with  breakfast,  luncheon  or  dinner  as 

Baker's  Cocoa 

It  is   very  nutritious,  has  a  delicious  flavor  and  a  delightful  aroma 
ip|   that   appeals  mightily   to   the  healthy   appetites  engendered 
gby  the  open  spaces,   fresh  air  and  exercise.    It  satisfies 
and  sustains. 

'Be  sure  that  you  get  the  genuine  with  the 
trade-mark  on  the  package.    Made  only  by 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO.  LTD. 

Established  1780.  DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

BOOKLET     OF     CHOICE     RECIPES     SENT     FREE    ON  REQUEST 


REG.  U.S  PAT. OFF. 
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after  a  plunge  in  the  old  swimming  hole,  a 
sun  bath  on  the  beach  or  a  long  hike  in  the 
country,  splash  the  burned  skin  freely  with 


Absorbine  J 

THE  ANTISEPTIC  LINIMENT 


■  TRADE  MARK  REG  U.S.PAT.  OFF.  fl 


It  cools  and  soothes  instantly  —  takes  out  all  the 
soreness  and  inflammation.  And  the  next  day,  only  a 
slightly  deeper  coat  of  tan  as  a  reminder  of  the  day's 
sport. 

Absorbine,  Jr.,  is  used  with  absolute  safety  and  with 
equally  beneficial  results  on  the  rugged  skin  of  the 
athlete  or  the  delicate  complexion  of  the  children. 

It  has  the  same  cooling,  healing  effect  on  almost 
any  inflammation  or  irritation  of  the  skin,  such  as 

Mosquito  Bites  and  Other  Mild  Poisons 

quickly  reducing  the  swelling  and  stopping  the  itching. 
Having  no  oily  residue  and  a  pungent  fragrance,  it  is 
pleasant  to  use. 

_  No  vacation  or  emergency  kit  is  safely  complete 
without  a  bottle  of  Absorbine,  Jr.,  for  its  healing  uses 
are  so  many  and  so  efficacious. 

$1 .25  a  bottle  at  most  druggists  or  delivered. 
A  liberal  trial  bottle  will  be  mailed  to  your 
address  upon  receipt  of  ten  cents  in  stamps. 

W.  F.  YOUNG,  Inc. 

360  Temple  Street       Springfield,  Mass. 

Canadian  Agency:  344  St.  Paul  Street,  MONTREAL 
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appearance  and  happy 
dispositions. 

Write  now  and  ask  us  to  mail  you  ■ 
a  copy  of  our  book,  "The  Care 
and  Feeding  of  Infants. " 

Mellin's  Food  Co.,     Boston,  Mass. 
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NEXT  MONTH  AND  TO  COME 


High  Sky  SAMUEL  SCOVILLE,  JR. 

The  invasion  of  the  southland  has  begun!  Great  flocks  of  birds 
are  on  the  wing,  bound  for  winter  feeding-grounds.  Mr.  Scoville 
has  described  the  tremendous  annual  adventure  of  the  autumn 
migration,  and  Charles  Livingston  Bull  has  depicted  some  of  the 
thrilling  scenes  which  occur  en  route. 

The  Fun — and  the  Immensity — of  Little  Things 

HILDEGARDE  HAWTHORNE 

What  are  little  things?  It  depends  on  who  you  are,  and  what  you 
think  about  things,  big  and  little.  Sometimes  these  little  things, 
so  easily  come  by,  so  free  and  generous,  are  the  great  things  in  life! 

The  Winner  of  the  Blue         BREWER  CORCORAN 

Mark  Billington  and  his  sister  give  the  older  and  more  experienced 
farmers  of  their  island  the  surprise  of  the  season  when  awards  are 
made  at  the  county  fair.    Illustrated  by  Edward  C.  Caswell. 

Riding  the  Guy  CHARLES  A.  HOYT 

Fred  Bowers'  knowledge  of  how  a  pair  of  socks  are  knit  solves  the 
problem  of  extricating  himself  from  a  precarious  position. 

On  the  Bamboo  Mountain 

NINA  SUTHERLAND  PURDY 

A  Chinese  girl,  her  mother,  and  an  American  doctor  find  their  help 
spurned  by  the  natives,  until  they  prove  its  value  in  an  unusual 
way.    Illustrations  by  W.  M.  Berger. 

The  Enterprising  Enterprise  R.  RAY  BAKER 

William  Bradley,  fourteen-year-old  editor  of  "The  Enterprise," 
"scoops"  his  grown-up  rivals,  and  finds  it  a  costly  luxury  although 
financially  successful. 

Football  Generalship  SOL  METZGER 

Some  good  advice  for  boys  who  are  on  the  gridiron  this  autumn, 
especially  for  those  who  are  playing  quarter-back. 


The  money  'will  come  easier  if  you 
tell  him  it's  our  clothes  you  want 

Tell  father  you  want  to  start  back 
to  school  in  a  Hart  Schaffner  & 
Marx  suit  and  overcoat.  He'll 
probably  dig  down  for  the  money 
without  a  grumble;  he  knows  that  we  make 
boys'  clothes  as  good  as  we  make  clothes  for 
him.  Good  style,  all-wool  fabrics,  fine  tailoring. 
Money  back  if  you  aren't  satisfied. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  first  long  trousers 
suits;  iae  call  them  "Prep  "  models;  they 
have  the  smartest  style  touches  going 


Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx. 


The  Ely  School  for  Girls 

ELY  COURT 
GREENWICH  CONNECTICUT 

In  the  country,  one  hour  from 
New  York  City.  Twenty-five 
acres,  modern  equipment.  Col- 
lege Preparatory,  General,  Sec- 
retarial and  Post-Graduate 
Courses.  Music.  Household  arts. 
Daily  work  in  the  studio.  Horse- 
back riding  and  all  summer  and 
winter  sports.     Sleeping  Porch. 


Allen  Military  School 

A  country,  college  preparatory  school,  9  miles  from  Boston. 
The  group  system  prevails.  Gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  con- 
crete rink,  and  three  athletic  fields.    Upper  and  Lower  Schools. 

THOMAS  CHALMERS,  A. It.,  I). II.,  Director 
Portsmouth  Military  School  I'nder  Samo  Management 
437  W ALTH AM  ST.,  WEST  NEWTON,  MASS. 


BEACON 

A  Country-City  Boarding  and  Day  School 

For  Boys  and  Girls  of  All  Ages 

The  academic  work  covers  all  grades  from  kinder- 
garten to  college.  Special  diploma  courses  arranged 
for  students  not  wishing  to  enter  college.  Household 
Arts.  Music.  Art,  Secretarial  and  Business  Courses. 
Faculty  of  graduates  from  leuding  universities,  col- 
leges and  normal  schools.  3-acre  estate  with  5  build- 
ings in  Boston's  most  beautiful  suburb.  85  acres  and 
5  buildings  in  the  Blue  Hill  region.  15  miles  from 
Boston.  Hillsview,  the  school's  summer  camp,  is  used 
for  week-end  sports  and  games.    For  catalog  address 


MRS. 


ALTHEA  H.  ANDREW,  Principal 
1440  Beacon  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 


New  York,  Manlius,  Box  259. 
St.  John's  Military  and  Preparatory  School,  Manlius 

Among  the  hills.  11  miles  from  Syracuse.  Complete  equipment.  Essen- 
tially a  college  prep,  school  with  military  regime  for  habits  of  discipline, 
orderliness  and  promptness.  Happy  school  life  with  well-ordered  recrea- 
tions and  athletics.  Business  preparatory  course.  Also  Junior  School. 
For  33  years  under  management  of 

General  William  Verbeck,  President. 


Whiting 
Hall 


A  Country  Home  School  for  Girls 

from  eight  to  sixteen,  affiliated  with  the  best  preparatory  schools.  Twenty- 
six  acres,  new  buildings,  ideal  location,  high  elevation  —  halfway  between 
Boston  and  Worcester,  near  Longfellow's  Wayside  Inn.  Outdoor  sleeping 
and  class  rooms,  if  desired.  Individual  care.  Teachers  for  all  branches. 
Mistress  of  field  games.  House  mother.  Family  life  emphasized. 
MR.  ELBRIDGE  C.  WHITING,  Amherst,  Yale,  MRS.  WHITING,  Wellesley,  Prins. 
12  CONCORD  ROAD,  SOUTH  SUDBURY,  MASS. 
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Los  Alamos  Ranch  School 

Combines  school  work  under  the  best  masters  ob- 
tainable with  wonderful  outdoor  life,  carefully 
supervised,  on  a  big  Western  Ranch  in  the  pine 
covered  mountains  of  New  Mexico.  The  most 
healthful  climate  in  America.  An  ideal  School  and 
in  Summer  a  most  wonderful  Camp.  Write  for  book- 
let, state  which  is  wanted  School  or  Camp.  Address 

A.  J.  Connell,  Director. 
LOS  ALAMOS  RANCH  SCHOOL, 
Buckman,  Santa  Fe  County,  New  Mexico. 


Powder  Point  School 

Will  Understand  Your  Boy 

— and  help  him  to  understand  himself.  Thorough 
struction.    Clean,  snappy  athletics  for 
every  boy.   Clearest  understanding  be- 
tween boys  and  masters.    Prepares  for 
college  and  gives  strong  gen- 
eral course.    Ages  10  to  19. 
Number  limited  to  sixty. 
Boys  must  furnish  evidence 
of  good  character.  Unique 
location  on  seashore.  Con- 
venient to  Boston.  Address 

RALPH  K.  BEARCE,  A.M. 
Headmaster 
27  King  Caesar  Road 
Duxbury,  Mass. 


New  York,  Irvington-on-Hudson 

KYLE  SCHOOL 

For  50  Boys;  8  to  16. 
Beautiful  location;  22  miles  from  New  York.  First  prize  win- 
ner competitive  military  drill,  71st  Armory,  N.  Y.  (1000  boys 
took  part.)  'Your  school  looks  so  homelike."  Thus  visitors 
express  their  first  impression  when  in  search  of  a  suitable  school 
they  first  view  the  Kyle  School.  Summer  camp  in  the  Catskills. 
Dr.  Paul  Kyle,  Principal  of  Kyle  School  for  31  years. 

Irvington-on-Hudson.    Box  506. 


Pennsylvania,  Lancaster. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy 

Prepares  boys  for  all  Colleges  and  Technical  Schools.  Complete  modern 
Equipment  and  good  Physical  Training  Department.  Old  established 
School  on  basis  allowing  moderate  terms.    Catalogue  on  request. 

Address  E.  M.  Hartman,  Principal,  Box  432,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


lohe 


Miss  Mason's  School  for  Girls 

A  school  in  the  Westchester  hills  overlooking  the 
Hudson,  45  minutes  from  New  York.  Graduate, 
preparatory,  special  and  vocational  departments. 
Separate  school  for  little  girls.  Also  Summer  School 
emphasizing  vocational  training.  For  either  cata- 
log address 

MISS  C.  E.  MASON,  LL.M., 
Box  725  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


mvi:ir  military 

jJLVfcK,  ACADEMY 

Unsurpassed  in  its  ability  to  bring  out 
the  best  in  every  boy.  Culver  demands 
much  but  gives  much  in  return.  A  pre- 
paratory school  of  great  traditions  and 
ideals.    For  catalogue  address 


The  President's  Aide 


Culver,  Indiana 


Massachusetts,  Bradford. 

JUNIOR  BRADFORD 

A  preparatory  school  for  Bradford  Academy.  Directed  study  and  play. 
Arts  and  crafts.  All  advantages  of  Bradford  Academy  equipment.  For 
booklets  address  The  Principal,  139  Main  Street,  Bradford,  Mass. 

Connecticut,  Cornwall. 

RUMSEY  HALL 

A  Schcol  for  Boys  under  15.    Yearly  rate  $1200. 

L.  R.  Sanford,  Principal. 

Louis  H.  Schutte,  M.A.,  Headmaster. 

Rhode  Island,  Providence. 

THE  MARY  C.  WHEELER  SCHOOL 

A  Town  and  Country  School  for  Girls 

College  preparatory  and  General  Course.  Advanced  studio  classes. 
Music.    Secretarial  course.    Farm  home  for  girls  10  to  14  years. 


vtSr  Abbott  School  F 


1844 


A  boys'  school  which  maintains  the  best  traditions  of  New 
England  Academies.  With  high  ideals  of  scholarship  and.  charac- 
ter building,  the  school  holds  an  intense  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  every  boy.  Prepares  for  college  or  business.  In  the  beautiful 
hills  of  the  Rangeley  Region,  82  miles  from  Portland.  Fine 
athletic  fields.  Gymnasium.  Hiking,  camping.  Exhilarating 
winter  sports.  Numbers  limited.  Small  classes  and  close  touch 
with  earnest  masters.  Upper  and  Lower  Schools.  Rate,  $1200. 
For  catalog,  address 

MOSES   BRADSTREET  PERKINS,  Headmaster 
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The  Mitchell  Military  Boys  School 

A  school  that  appeals  to  the  young  American  boy  and  the  dis- 
criminating parent.  Exponents  of  clean  sport,  fair  play,  and 
thorough  work.  Development  and  maintenance  of  health  con- 
sidered of  first  importance.  Military  training  adapted  to  the 
age  of  our  boys.  Preparatory  to  larger  secondary  schools. 
Equipment  modern  and  complete.    100  acres. 

ALEXANDER  H.  MITCHELL,  Principal,  Box  S,  Billerica,  Mass. 


The  Hedges 

NORTON,  MASS. 

The  Junior  School  of  House  in  the  Pines,  30  miles  from 
Boston.  For  girls  under  fourteen.  A  large  modern  home. 
Sun  parlors  for  class  rooms.  Play  fields.  Horseback  rid- 
ing. Swimming.  A  wholesome,  simple  life  of  study  and 
play  that  makes  the  child  quick  to  feel,  anxious  to  know, 
able  to  do. 

MISS  GERTRUDE  E.  CORNISH,  Principal 


Connecticut,  Norwalk. 

HILLSIDE  ■SBSftiiZr 

45  miles  from  New  York.    College  Preparation. 
Cultural  Courses.    Organized  Athletics. 
Margaret  R.  Brendlinger,  A.B.(Vassar)) 
Vida  Hunt  Francis,  A.B.  (Smith)  jPrins. 


Massachusetts,  Wellesley. 

TEN  ACRE  A  Country  School  for  Girls  10  to  14.  Preparatory 
to  Dana  Hall,  14  miles  from  Boston.   All  sports 
and  athletics  supervised  and  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupil.  Finest 
instruction,  care  and  influences. 

Miss  Helen  Temple  Cooke,  Dana  Hall,  Wellesley,  Mass. 


Massachusetts,  South  Byfield. 

DUMMER  ACADEMY 

A  preparatory  school  for  a  limited  number  of  selected  boys.  Ideal 
country  location.  Moderate  fees.  International  reputation.  159th  year 
opens  September  20. 


PEDDIE 


An  Endowed 
School  for  Boys 


The  endeavor  of  every  Fed-  P 
die  boy  is  to  excel  in  work 
and  student  life.    Peddie  | 
boys  have  carried  this  spir- < 
it  of  leadership  into  26 
colleges  in  classroomB  and 
student  activities.  At  Ped- 
die a  boy's  athletic  activity 
and  studies  are  based  on 
his  physical   and  mental 
condition  shown  by  rigid 
tests   of  body  and  mind. 
Splendid  gymnasium, 
swimming  pool,  60-acre  campus. 
College  preparation.  Lower 
school  for  boys  under  14.  Sum- 
mer session  July  11  to  Sept.  2.  56th  year.   For  booklets  address 

ROGER  W.  SWETLAND,  LL.D.  Headmaster 
Box  9M        Hightstown,  N.  J. 


EASTF0RD  i\e 

For  the  development  of  manly  boys  into  good  citizens 
—  leaders  of  men,  by  a  rational  system  of  training  mind, 
"'orals  and  body.  Work,  self-responsibility,  a  clean; 
healthy  body  and  a  vigorous,  well-balanced  mind  be- 
long to  Eastford  boys.  College  preparation  or  voca- 
tional training.  Catalogue. 

Stanley  Kelley,  Director,  Pomfret,  Conn. 


Miss  Hall's 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills,  on 
the  Holmes  Road  to  Lenox. 
Forty-five  acres.  One  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Miss  MIRA  H.  HALL,  Principal 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 


Pennsylvania,  Swarthmore. 

THE  MARY  LYON  SCHOOL 

College  Preparatory,  Certificate  privileges.  General  and  Finishing 
Courses.  Opportunity  for  advanced  studv.  Open-air  classrooms 
SEVEN  GABLES,  our  Jvn  ior  School  for  girls' 6  to  It.  H.  M.  CB1ST,  A  B  ' 
CHANCES  L.  CBIST,  A.B.,  Principals,  Box  1512.  Swarthmore,  Pa 


st.  nicholas  school 
Service 

COVERS 

Boarding  Schools  Military  Schools 

Preparatory  Schools  Correspondence  Schools 

Finishing  Schools  Business  Schools 

Music  Schools  Special  Schools 

Art  Schools  Summer  Camps 

IT  IS  OPEN  TO  ALL  READERS 


{ Sec  the  school  co 


I  the  baclt  of  this  magazine.) 
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MILITARY  ACADEMY 

A  Big  School  for  Little  Boys 
Military  life  appeals  to  youngsters  — 
at  Page  it  is  combined  with  work  and 
play  that  develops  initiative  and  self- 
reliance.  The  growing  mind  is  guided 
by  wise  men  and  women  who  thoroughly 
understand  boys.  Every  advantage  of 
climate  and  location.  Large  modern 
buildings;  seven-acre  campus.  Let  our 
catalog  tell  you  all  about  us.  Boys 
grow  big  and  strong  in  California. 

ROBERT  A.  GIBBS,  Headmaster 

Route  7,  Box  947 
LOS  ANGELES  CALIFORNIA 
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Woodland  Park 

Junior  Department  of  Lasell  Seminary 
For  Girls  under  15 


A  course  of  6tudy  covering  all  gram- 
mar grades,  fitting  girls  for  Lasell 
Seminary  and  other  secondary  schools. 
Buildings  splendidly  equipped  for  the 
needs  and  comforts  of  young  people. 
Glass-enclosed  sun-parlors  and  class- 
rooms. Gymnasium  and  swimming 
pool.  Playgrounds  for  all  activities. 
Catalog  on  application. 

Camp  Teconnet  opens  July  1st. 
GUY  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.D., 
Principal 
CHAS.  F.  TOWNE,  A.M. , 
Assoc.  Principal 
Woodland  Road 
Auburndale  Massachusetts 


Southf  ield  Point  Hall 

A  School  for  Girls.  Beautifully  situated  on  Long  Island  Sound  at 
Southfield  Point.  Intermediate,  general,  and  college  preparatory 
courses.  Music,  gymnastics,  athletics,  and  sports.  Horseback  riding 
skating,  skiing,  52  minutes  from  Grand  Central  Station,  New  York.' 
Limited  enrollment. 

JESSIE  CALLAM  GRAY,  B.  A.,  Principal 
BERNICE  TOWNSEND  PORTER,  Assistant  Principal 
10  Davenport  Drive,  Stamford,  Conn. 


Massachusetts,  West  Bridgewater. 

Howard  Seminary  for  Girls   25  miles  from  Boston 

J  College  preparatory 

and  general  courses.  Household  arts  and  Home  management.  Strong 
courses  in  instrumental  and  vocal  music.  Military  drill.  Horseback 
riding.   All  sports.    Upper  and  lower  school.    50  pupils. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Kendall,  Principals, 

28  Howard  Street,  West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

New  York,  Ossining-on-Hudson. 

OSSINING  SCHOOL 

For  Girls.    53rd  year.   30  miles  from  New  York.   Academic  and  economic 
courses.    Separate  school  for  very  young  girls.    For  catalog  address 
Clara  C.  Fuller,  Principal,  Box  9-N. 

Massachusetts,  Berkshire. 

CREST ALBAN  A  school  for  little  girls  in  the  invigorating 
,  climate  of  the  Berkshires.    Thirty  minutes 

from  Pittsfield.  200  acres,  3  buildings.  Number  limited.  Special  care 
given  to  home  training,  character  development,  and  health.  Open  air 
classes.  Outdoor  sports.  Miss  Margery  Whiting,  Principal,  Berk- 
shir2,  Mass. 


Unclastfiftetr 


STAMMERING 

lis  Cause      (\ire »» 

You  can  be  quickly  cured  if  you  stammer.   Send  10  cents,  coin 
or  stamps,  for  288  page  cloth  bound  book  on  Stammering  and 
Stuttering.    It  tells  how  I  cured  myself  after  Stammering  and 
Stuttering  for  20  years.    BENJAMIN  N.  BOG U  E 
j    [482  Bogue  Building,  1147  N.  III.  St.  Indianapolis. 


NationalBvrkSeminary 

for  Young  Woman,  Washington,  I).  G.  Suburbs 
JAMES  E.  AMENT,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President 
Presents  the  fundamentals  of  a  college  education  in  a  two- 
year  diplomacourse.  Music,  Art,  Expression,  Domestic  Sci- 
ence and  other  vocational  courses.  Athletics,  Gymnasium, 
swimming  pool,  outdoor  sports,  riding.  18  minutes  from 
Washington,  D.C.  Thirty-two  buildings  on  an  eighty-five  acre 
campus  make  a  home  where  cultured  environment,  healthy 
surroundings,  and  democratic  ideals  mould  the  well-bred  girl 
of  today  into  the  comprehensive  woman  of  tomorrow.  An 
early  enrollment  is  urged.    Catalogue.  Address 

Registrar,  Box  163,  Forest  (Jinn,  Maryland 


New  Jersey,  Orange. 

MISS  BEARD'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

A  country  school,  13  miles  from  New  York.  College  preparatory,  special 
courses.  Music,  Art,  Domestic  Arts  and  Science.  Supervised  physical 
work  in  gymnasium  and  field.    Catalog  on  request. 

Address  Miss  Lucie  C.  Beard. 

Illinois,  Woodstock.    (1  hour  from  Chicago) 

Todd  Seminary  for  Boys    1000  fef4tf  0yveear'he  sea- 

Exclusively  for  younger  boys  (7  to  16).  Right  thinking  developed 
through  comradeship  between  teachers  and  boys.  Vigilant  watchful- 
ness of  personal  habits. 

Summer  Camp,  Onekama,  Mich.  Noble  Hill,  Principal. 

Connecticut,  Stamford. 

MASSEE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  0n  L°" s 

bound.  Prepa- 
ration for  college  and  scientific  school.  Junior  Department  for  boys  over  7. 
One  teacher  to  12  boys.  Attractive  buildings.  Beautiful  15-acre  campus. 
All  sports.   W.  W.  Massee,  Ph.D.,  Box  500,  Stamford,  Conn. 

New  Jersey,  Essex  Fells. 

THE  PARSONS  SCHOOL 

An  all  the  year  home  school  for  girls  from  four  to  fourteen  years  of  age. 
Small  group,  personal  care,  thorough  instruction.  Ideally  healthy  loca- 
tion near  New  York.    Send  for  further  particulars  to 

H.  Grace  Parsons,  Essex  Fells,  New  Jersey. 


Camps 

Massachusetts,  Ashland. 

BOB-WHITE   For  b°ys  under  1S-  Seventh 
season.  Horseback  riding  thru 
woodland  trails,  tennis  tournaments,  athletic  fields,  camp- 
ing trips,  boating,  etc.    Illlustrated  booklet. 

R.  C.  Hill.  S.  B.  Hayes. 


ForGirls(under20  years),  Roxbury,  Vermont 


A  300  acre  wonderland  in  the  heart  of  the  Green  Mountains. 
Athletic  fields,  private  swimming  pond,  clay  tennis  courts, 
screened  dining  porch,  sleeping  bungalows,  und  a  big  assembly 
hall  for  plays,  dances,  music,  and  games  around  a  big  cheery 
fireplace.  Famous  for  its  fine  saddle  horses,  free  horseback 
riding,  instruction,  and  wonderful  camping  trips.  Separate  camps 
for  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Enthusiastic  counselors  carefully 
chosen.    Write  now  for  illustrated  booklet. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  A.  Roys,  10  Bowdoin  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Books  of  Delight  for  Boys  and  Girls 


TALES  of 
TRUE  KNIGHTS 

By  GEORGE  PHILIP  KRAPP 


THE  author  has  beautifully  retold,  in  lan- 
guage easily  understood  by  boys  and  girls  of 
to-day,  sixteen  of  the  most  charming  legends 
and  allegories  which  have  come  down  to  us,  mainly 
from  the  Middle  Ages,  through  minstrels  and 
old  chroniclers. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  tales  included:  Sir 
Cleges;  King  Horn;  Havelock  the  Dane;  Adam 
Bell,  Clim  of  the  Clough,  and  William  of  Cloudesley;  Sir  Gawain  and  the 
Green  Knight;  Launfal  and  the  Elf-Queen;  The  Rival  Friends;  Sir  Orfeo; 
Eustace;  Constance;  Patient  Griselda;  Gargouille  and  Romaine;  Werwolf; 
The  Three  Revelers;  Sparrowhawk  Castle. 

Illustrated.    Price  $1.75 

GOLF  FACTS  for  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

By  FRANCIS  OUIMET 

MANY  leading  players  agree  that  golfers  should  be  caught  young  by  the 
lure  of  the  game,  for  best  results,  since  it  is  very  difficult  to  acquire 
the  true  golfing  swing  once  the  muscles  are  "set."  Travers,  Evans, 
Sawyer,  started  golf  in  their  'teens,  while  Herron  began  at  eight  and 
Bobby  Jones  at  six!  Ouimet  himself  played  golf  in  season  and  out  of 
season  as  a  boy. 

Francis  Ouimet,  veteran  of  hard-played  matches  and  one  of  the  greatest  of 
amateur  golfers,  gives  in  this  book  the  richest  fruits  of  his  experience 
especially  for  boys  and  girls. 

Illustrated.    Price  $1.75 

THE  BOYS'  BOOK  of  MODEL  AEROPLANES 

By  FRANCIS  A.  COLLINS 

THIS  book  succeeds  the  author's  two  books  which  have  heretofore  been 
published  under  these  titles:  "The  Boys'  Book  of  Model  Aeroplanes" 
and  "The  Second  Boys'  Book  of  Model  Aeroplanes."  Mr.  Collins,  in 
combining  the  two  books,  has  dropped  all  material  that  is  not  entirely 
up-to-date,  has  added  much  new  matter,  and  has  revised  all  the  material 
from  the  two  former  books  which  has  been  retained. 

Illustrated.    Price  $2.00 

At  All  Bookstores        TTJC    fEWTITDV    C (\        353  Fourth  Avenue 
Published  by  IrlEi    LLlNlUIVl     IxU.  New  York  City 


By  a  Man  Who  Knows  and  Loves  the  Mississippi 


"  DRIFTWOOD  " 

By  RAYMOND  S.  SPEARS 

HERE  is  an  extraordinarily  fascinating  piece  of  fiction  for  young 
people,  located  on  the  great  Mississippi  and  written  by  a  man 
who  has  lived  with  it,  studied  it  and  loved  it  for  years.  He 
knows  all  its  moods,  habits  and  manners,  all  the  various  types 
of  people  who  live  on  it. 

The  Mississippi,  at  the  crest  of  a  great  spring  tide,  carries  away  Sibley 
Carruth,  asleep  in  a  shanty-boat.  Out  in  the  dark  of  the  river  he  discovers 
his  predicament,  only  to  find  himself  called  upon  to  help  two  other  youths 
caught  in  a  flotsam  squeeze.  These  three  lads,  floating  upon  the  vast  flood 
covered  with  the  spoils  of  countless  stream  bottoms,  save  a  baby  afloat  in  a 
little  carriage,  enduring  the  common  peril  and  they  call  this  baby  Driftwood. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  men  swarm  to  the  levees  to  fight  against  the  overflow. 
The  three  boys  with  their  river  fondling  are  carried  into  the  heart  of  this 
great  battle  of  humans  against  the  flood.  They  have  their  work  to  do,  too, 
for  they  are  practical,  experienced  river  lads-  with  the  courage  of  the  wide 
waters  in  their  hearts. 

The  story  is  based  chiefly  on  the  exact  facts  of  Mississippi  engineering 
and  life  of  the  river  people.  It  tells  of  boys'  adventures  during  the  summit 
period  of  the  most  striking  natural  phenomenon  of  the  North  American 
continent. 

Illustrated.    Price  $2.00 
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THE 

DRAGON'S 
SECRET 

By  AUGUSTA  HUIELL  SEAMAN 


ACLOSED-FOR-THE-SEASON  bun- 
galow on  a  deserted  New  Jersey  beach 
in  October  might  not  seem  exactly  a 
promising  setting  for  a  mystery  story.  Yet 
that  is  where  "The  Dragon's  Secret"  is 
located.  Two  girls  and  a  boy  who  inhabit 
nearby  bungalows  are  the  participants  and 
a  third  girl, — a  stranger, — is  also  involved  in 
what  transpires.  A  tangle  of  mysterious 
happenings  occur,  beginning  with  a  curious 
light  seen  one  night  in  the  closed  bungalow 
by  the  girl  who  is  staying  at  the  one  next 
door,  and  centering  in  a  small  bronze  box, 
carved  like  a  dragon,  unearthed  from  the 
sand  in  front  of  the  bungalow  the  following 
day  by  the  dog. 

Through  the  windings  of  a  bewildering  maze  the  young  people  follow  "the  clue  of  the 
green  bead." 

The  story  has  a  thread  of  mysterious  Oriental  interest  running  through  it,  but  the 
participants  are  all  of  the  healthy,  out-of-door  type  of  young  people  and  the  atmosphere 
is  redolent  of  the  salt  tang  of  the  seashore. 

Illustrated.    Price  $1.75 


Other  Books  by  the  Same  Author 


The  Crimson  Patch.  A  thrilling  tale  of 
spies,    danger,    and    secret  conspiracies. 

Illustrated.  $1.75 

The  Slipper  Point  Mystery.  How  a  sum- 
mer visitor  and  the  boatman's  daughter 
solved  a  fascinating  mystery. 

Illustrated.  $1.75 

The  Girl  Next  Door.  Another  fascinating 
mystery  story  for  young  people. 

Illustrated.  $1.75 

The  Boarded-Up  House.  How  two  girls 
invaded  an  empty  house,  what  mysteries 
they  found  there,  and  how  they  unraveled 
them.  Illustrated.  $1.75 


Three  Sides  of  Paradise  Green.    The  Imp 

and  the  two  girls  solve  the  mystery  and  dis- 
cover that  Paradise  Green  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  places  in  the  world. 

Illustrated.  $1.75 

Melissa-Across-The-Fence.  A  touching, 
absorbing  story  in  which  Melissa  and  the 
little  boy  in  the  grand  house  are  the  chief 
figures.  Illustrated.  $1.50 

The  Sapphire  Signet.  A  thrilling  mystery 
story  for  young  people,  with  a  picturesque 
and  historically  accurate  background. 

Illustrated.  $1.75 
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ABINGDON 


"THE  mind  of  a 
-■-  child  is  vix-gin 
soil.  Parents  are 
the  sowers  of  the 
seeds.  If  the  seeds 
be  faith,  truth,  hope 
and  beauty,  with 
the  spirit  of  accom- 
plishment, then  will 
be  reaped  the  fruits 
of  happiness  and 
success. 

Within  the  reach 
of  every  parent 
these  seeds  of  good 
are  assembled  in 
Abingdon  Books. 
Not  dull,  nor  dry, 
but  beautiful  stories 
that  grip  the  inter- 
est, inspire  the 
imagination  and  de- 
velop the  awaken- 
ing faculties  to  a 
constructive  realiza- 
tion of  Life. 

Let  your  seeds  be 
Abingdon  Books 
for  Children. 


BOOKS  for  Children 

THE  BOY  WHO  LOST  HIS  NAME 

By  Christine  Ware 

A  striking  story  of  character  development,  written  for  boys 
and  girls,  relating  how  a  boy  lost  his  name,  how  he  fared  with- 
out it,  and  how  he  regained  it. 

Price,  net,  $1.00,  postpaid. 

FOLLOWERS  OF  THE  MARKED  TRAIL 

By  Nannie  Lee  Frayser 

A  skilfully  told  story  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  planned  as  a 
study  text  in  church  or  community  schools  for  boys  and  girls  of 
approximately  eleven  years. 

Price,  net,  $1.25;  by  mail,  $1.35. 

SONGS  FOR  THE  LITTLE  CHILD 

By  Clara  Belle  Baker  and  Caroline  Kohlsaat 
In  subject  matter,  language  and  melody  these  songs  belong 

to  the  kingdom  of  childhood,  and  will  create  a  new  day  of  joyous 

singing  for  little  children  everywhere. 
Price,  net,  $1.00;  by  mail,  $1.10. 

OVERLAND  FOR  GOLD 

By  Frank  H.  Cheley 

A  swiftly  moving  story  of  adventu  re  in  the  time  of  the 
Colorado  Gold  Days,  in  which  we  have  wagon  trains,  Indian 
attacks,  deserts,  hair-breadth  escapes,  and  yet  with  all  it  is  a 
good,  clean,  healthy  story. 

Price,  net,  $1.50,  postpaid. 

THE  "LITTLE  FOLKS"  SERIES 

By  Dorothy  Donnell  Calhoun 

Fascinating  books  for  children,  with  a  distinct  educational  value. 
LITTLE   FOLKS   IN   HISTORY      LITTLE  FOLKS  OF  THE  BIBLE 


Mrs.  Calhoun  knows  just  how  to 
write  for  children,  and  these  sixteen 
fascinating  stories,  with  the  charm  of 
romance  and  history,  will  be  eagerly 
read  by  the  little  ones.  Illustrated. 

Four  books.   Per  book,  net,  50c. 

LITTLE  FOLKS  IN  ART 

Happy  the  children  in  whose  hands 
these  books  are  placed.  In  a  plain, 
clear,  simple  style,  they  tell  about  the 
famous  artists  and  the  stories  of  the 
pictures  themselves.  Illustrated. 

Four  books. 


Portrays  child  life  from  the  Bible 
and  tells  in  a, pleasing  style  the  story 
of  Isaac,  Joseph,  Benjamin  and  other 
little  folks  we  have  learned  to  love  in 
sacred  history.  Illustrated. 

Four  books.    Per  book,  net,  50c. 

LITTLE  FOLKS  FROM 
LITERATURE 

David  Copperfield,  Lorna  Doone, 
Paul  and  Virginia  and  others  of  the 
best  Juniors  ...  a  collection  of 
stories  and  poems  which  cultivate  a 
desire  for  the  best  books.  Illustrated. 
Four  books.    Per  book,  net,  50c. 


Per  book,  net,  50c. 
{Prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice 
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Improve  Your  Game — 

Whatever  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well. 
The  desire  to  excel  is  quite  natural  and 
normal,  whether  at  work  or  play. 

Presuming  that  you  are  among  the  great 
and  ever-increasing  army  of  golfers,  we 
know  you  are  anxious  to  improve  your  game 
whether  you  are  an  expert  or  a  duffer. 

The  American  Golfer, 
The  Sport  Pictorial 

announces    arrangements   with  Jock 
Hutchison  and  Jim  Barnes,  Champions 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
The  whereby  they  are  to   contribute  articles 

coupon  regularly.    No  other  golf  magazine  has  ever 

below  offered  such  an  opportunity. 

makes 

If  you  are  not  a  subscriber,  enroll  at  once. 
You  can't  afford  to  miss  this  fine 
opportunity. 


subscribing 
easy. 
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Dear  Sirs:  Please  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year  to 
THE  AMERICAN  GOLFER,  THE  SPORT  PICTORIAL 
(bi-weekly)  for  which  I  agree  to  pay  #5.00  (Five  Dollars). 
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Do  You  Know 


That  many  bodily  ills  are  due  to  bottled-up  instincts? 

That  nearly  everybody  has  something  thus  suppressed? 

That  though  the  pain  is  real  the  cause  is  emotional? 

That  cures  follow  as  quickly  and  as  painlessly  as  the  idea 
can  be  taken  in? 

That  the  much- talked -about  psychoanalysis  can  be  made 
as  understandable  as  the  newspaper — and  as  interesting? 

Read— 

OUTWITTING 

OUR  NERVES 

By  JOSEPHINE  A.  JACKSON,  M.D.,  and 
HELEN  M.  SALISBURY 

THIS  is  a  scientific  book  about  "nerves"  in  a  truly  popular  style.  It  is  an 
absorbing  account  of  the  interplay  of  forces  back  of  nervous  symptoms  and  char- 
acter traits;  a  book  for  the  sick  and  for  the  well;  for  those  who  have  broken 
nervously  and  those  who  would  prevent  a  nervous  breakdown.  It  is  a  book  for  the 
busy  physician,  for  the  parents  of  little  children,  for  the  pastor,  the  teacher,  the 
social  worker;  for  the  man  who  would  use  his  emotions  as  an  asset  and  get  the  most 
out  of  his  physical  powers. 

In  place  of  vain  platitudes  about  worry  and  will-power  one  is  shown  the  real  reasons 
for  worry  and  the  blues.  There  are  chapters  on  The  Subconscious  Mind,  The  Real 
Trouble,  The  Way  Out,  That  Tired  Feeling,  Dietary  Taboos,  The  Bugaboo  of  Consti- 
pation, Insomnia,  Woman's  Handicap,  and  others  equally  vital.  Some  of  these  chapters 
will  revolutionize  the  habits  of  a  life-time. 

This  volume  is  the  more  welcome  since  it  clears  up  a  mass  of  misconception  about 
the  much-discussed  and  abstruse  principles  of  psychoanalysis.  Here  is  a  "simple, 
comprehensive,  presentation  of  the  Freudian  principles,"  backed  up  by  over  fifty  illus- 
trations from  Dr.  Jackson's  own  cases,  with  a  description  of  the  methods  used  in  her 
remarkably  successful  handling  of  nervous  disorders. 

The  book  is  especially  valuable  for  its  breadth  of  view  and  for  its  correlation  of  the 
teachings  of  the  various  schools  of  psychotherapy.  In  simple  language  it  gives  an 
account  of  the  latest  discoveries  of  science  in  the  realm  of  the  human  mind,  revealing 
unconscious  conflicts  as  the  cause  of  disaster.  Psychology  is  the  science  of  YOU. 
Are  you  interested? 

12mo,  403  pages.    Price  $2.50 


At  All  Bookstores 
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Tools  of  Industry 


In  industry,  art,  science,  in 
fact  in  all  kinds  of  work,  good 
results  require  good  imple- 
ments kept  in  good  condition. 

If  the  right  sort  of  implement 
is  important  to  an  individual 
workman,  efficient  tools  for  in- 
dustry and  commerce  are  a 
vital  necessity  to  the  nation. 

Telephone  service  is  one  of 
the  tools  of  American  industry 
and  commerce  in  most  common 
use  and  upon  which  much  de- 
pends. The  American  public 
cannot  afford  to  let  this  tool 
get  dull. 


To  provide  over  twelve  mil- 
lion subscribers  with  telephone 
connection;  to  transmit  the  vi- 
brations of  the  human  voice 
thirty  million  times  a  day  and 
from  any  point  to  any  other 
point  throughout  the  land,  de- 
mands an  expensive  mechanism 
of  the  highest  order  of  scientific 
precision,  and  an  efficient  or- 
ganization. 


It  is  the  aim  of  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone System,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  public,  to  be  the 
most  dependable  tool  of  Ameri- 
can industry. 

u Bell  System" 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 

And  Associated  Companies 
One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all  directed 
toward  Better  Service 


SEPTEMBER'S  FLOWER,  THE  GOLDENROD 

PAINTED  BY  CHARLES  C.  CURRAN 

It  is  born  in  the. glow  of  a  great  high  noon,  Its  bloom  knows  no  stint,  its  gold  no  alloy, 

It  is  wrought  of  a  bit  of  the  sun;  And  we  claim  it  forever  as  ours— 

Its  being  is  set  to  a  golden  tune  God's  symbol  of  Freedom  and  world-wide  Joy- 

In  a  golden  summer  begun.  America's  flower  of  flowers! 

(From  "The  Song  of  the  Goldenrod,"  by  Grace  Denio  Litchfield,  in  St.  Nicholas  for  September,  1891) 
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THE  SKY  PIRATE 

By  SAMUEL  SCOVILLE,  JR. 


I  HEARD  his  call  this  morning  as  I  lay  in  bed. 
Down  from  the  cold  sky  it  drifted  through  the 
dawn-light,  the  one  bird-note  that  can  be  heard 
in  this  part  of  the  world  every  day  of  the  year. 
Hot,  cold,  wet,  dry,  winter,  summer — all  weath- 
ers are  alike  to  the  crow.  Hunted,  hated  by  man 
and  beast  and  bird,  often  with  a  price  upon  his 
head,  this  black  outlaw  of  the  air  still  lives  right 
at  our  gates  and  builds  within  the  very  limits  of 
our  cities. 

One  April  day  I  was  walking  across  a  city 
golf  -course  bounded  by  trolley-lines  and  railroad- 
tracks  and  with  rows  of  apartment  houses  tower- 
ing on  its  borders.  Near  the  edge  of  the  links 
stood  a  scrubby  pin-oak  tree.  As  I  went  past 
it,  my  eye  caught  sight  of  a  stick  apparently 
caught  in  a  crotch  some  thirty  feet  from  the 
ground.  When  I  looked  more  closely  I  saw  what 
seemed  to  be  the  ends  of  other  sticks.  Yet  when 
I  walked  around  the  tree  and  studied  it  from  all 
sides  I  decided  that  it  could  not  be  a  nest.  As  I 
started  away  I  threw  a  stone  up  into  the  tree.  It 
struck  just  under  the  crotch,  and  presto!  out  flew 
a  crow  from  a  place  which  hardly  seemed  deep 
enough  to  hide  a  sparrow  I  climbed  up  and 
found  a  concealed  nest.  First,  there  was  a 
foundation  of  sticks,  then  a  big  cup  of  dry  grass 
and  cow-hair,  with  a  little  wet  moss  to  keep  the 
eggs  from  becoming  too  dry.  The  rim  of  the 
nest  was  lined  with  grape-vine  bark.  There 
were  two  eggs.  One  was  long  and  pointed  and  of 
the  usual  color,  sage-green  marked  with  brown, 


while  the  other  was  a  freak  egg,  rounder  and 
beautifully  marbled  and  mottled.  A  crow  usu- 
ally lays  from  three  to  five  eggs;  very  rarely  are 
there  six  in  a  nest. 

On  another  April  day  I  was  birdnesting  over  in 
the  southern  part  of  New  Jersey  with  three  friends 
who,  like  myself,  collect  with  a  note-book  and  a 
camera,  instead  of  filling  cabinets  with  stolen 
nests  and  empty  eggs.  It  had  been  a  wonderful 
day.  In  a  hollow  tree  we  had  found  the  nest  of 
a  barred  owl,  and  not  ten  feet  away,  in  another 
hole,  the  smaller  round  white  eggs  of  a  barn-owl. 
In  a  swampy  thicket  I  had  come  across  a  covey  of 
leaf-brown  woodcock  chicks  just  out  of  the  shell, 
with  the  pips  still  on  the  ends  of  their  little  beaks. 
They  squatted  and  froze  among  the  leaves  while 
we  took  their  picture,  and  the  mother  woodcock 
prowled  around  through  the  thicket,  whining  and 
dragging  her  wings,  trying  to  lure  us  away  from 
her  babies.  Then  a  little  later,  on  a  high,  dry 
bank  a  mile  from  any  water,  out  from  under  a 
bush  flew  a  black  duck,  uncovering  a  down- 
rimmed  basin  of  a  nest  with  ten  big  brown  eggs 
in  it.  The  last  nest  of  the  day  was  found  by  me. 
Pushing  my  way  through  low  marshy  woods,  a 
crow  flew  off  a  nest  not  more  than  twenty  feet  up 
in  a  sour-gum  tree,  laced  and  guarded  by  a  thicket 
of  fierce  green-thorn. 

"Hurry  up!"  I  called  to  the  photographer. 
"Here's  a  crow's-nest  with  six  eggs  in  it!" 

He  trustingly  climbed  up  through  those  thorns 
with  his  camera  on  his  back,  and  sure  enough! 
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there  were  six  eggs  in  that  nest — the  only  time  I 
ever  knew  it  to  happen. 

When  I  was  a  boy,  a  little  over  a  hundred 
years  ago,  we  once  found  a  crow's-nest  up  in 
Big  Woods  in  the  top  of  a  white-oak  tree.  The 
trunk  was  far  too  big  for  us  to  shin  up,  and  in 


"HERE,  I  WANT  MY  DINNER!" 

"A  young  crow  can  eat  more  food  and  make 
more  noise  than  any  other  known  bird" 


those  days  climbing-irons  were  unknown.  Up 
the  side,  however,  ran  the  hairy  length  of  a 
poison-ivy.  This  vine  has  a  habit  of  winding  its 
way  like  a  slow  snake  around  living  trees,  ensnar- 
ing, and  at  the  last  strangling,  them  in  an  evil  net 
of  tendrils.  As  I  happened  to  be  immune  to 
poison-ivy,  I  was  elected  to  do  the  climbing. 
When  the  great  vine  was  pried  loose  from  the 
bark  it  made  a  very  passable  rope,  and  with  its 
aid,  I  finally  reached  the  nest.  Five  young 
crows  came  down  that  tree  with  me,  three  in  one 


stocking  and  two  in  the  other,  the  tops  of  said 
stockings  being  knotted  together  and  hung 
around  my  neck.  My  friends,  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree  each  got  a  crow,  while  I,  as  the  climber,  kept 
two.  For  the  next  three  days  I  was  kept  busy 
feeding  them.  A  young  crow  can  eat  more  food 
and  make  more  noise  than  any  other  known  bird. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  by  special  request  of  my 
family,  I  traded  them  for  ten  spotted  turtles. 
The  turtles  were  not  so  conversational,  but  they 
were  easier  to  bring  up.  So  I  never  had  a  tame 
crow.  They  make  amusing  pets.  One  of  my 
friends  tells  of  a  pet  crow  who  used  to  hide  nuts 
in  the  ears  of  sleeping  dogs  so  often  that  all  the 
dogs  in  his  neighborhood  had  to  give  up  taking 
naps  during  daylight,  and  Languille,  an  ornithol- 
ogist of  a  past  generation,  saw  a  tame  crow  who 
had  been  taught  to  talk.  This  crow  had  a  red 
ribbon  fastened  to  its  leg  and  would  strut  along 
the  ground.  When  any  one  attempted  to  step 
on  the  trailing  ribbon  he  would  jerk  it  away  and 
then  call  out  tauntingly,  "You  did  n't,  did  you?" 

The  crow  has  a  reputation  among  farmers  as 
black  as  his  feathers,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
he  often  lives  up,  or  rather  down,  to  it.  Once  I 
remember  seeing  a  crow  pitch  headlong  out  of  the 
sky  and  come  struggling  and  flapping  through 
the  air  to  land  dead  in  the  road  ahead  of  me.  He 
had  been  eating  poisoned  corn  put  out  by  a 
farmer  who  had  been  forced  to  plant  his  corn- 
fields three  times  in  succession  because  of  the 
crows,  and  the  fate  of  this  robber  had  overtaken 
him  in  mid -air.  It  is  easier  to  forgive  him  the 
stolen  corn — especially  as  most  of  us  don't  grow 
corn — than  the  havoc  he  plays  among  smaller 
birds.  To  scores  of  little  birds,  during  the  nest- 
ing season,  a  crow  must  seem  like  a  black  fiend 
from  the  pit.  Once  in  a  bushy  pasture  I  found 
the  nest  of  a  black-billed  cuckoo,  a  flat  platform 
of  sticks  in  a  thorn-bush.  Near  by  in  a  lilac- 
bush  was  the  deep  nest  of  a  catbird  lined  with 
grape-vine  bark  and  holding  four  vivid  blue 
eggs.  In  the  grass  by  a  brookside  was  the  nest 
of  a  song-sparrow,  while  overhead  in  an  apple- 
tree  a  robin  had  built.  Farther  down  the  pasture 
in  a  stunted  white-thorn  bush  was  the  little 
horsehair  jewel-casket  of  the  chipping-sparrow, 
holding  four  blue-speckled  eggs,  while  overhead 
on  a  low  limb  of  a  maple  I  spied  the  little  swing- 
ing birch-bark  basket  of  the  red-eyed  vireo. 
Every  day  I  used  to  visit  them  all  and  make 
notes  on  what  I  saw  or  heard.  The  commonest 
bird's-nest  is  always  worth  studying,  and  one 
often  makes  interesting  discoveries  in  the  most 
unpromising  places.  Sometimes  the  eggs  in  a 
robin's  nest,  instead  of  being  blue,  will  be  speckled, 
a  throw-back  to  some  forgotten  ancestor.  Once 
I  found  a  young  robin  with  a  six-inch  garter- 
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snake  in  its  beak,  the  tail  half-digested.  Proba- 
bly the  mother  robin  had  taken  it  for  an  unusu- 
ally plump  worm. 

Last  winter  I  climbed  up  to  look  at  the  silver- 
gray  nest  of  a  goldfinch,  the.  last  of  our  birds  to 
build.  This  nest  was 
woven  from  strips  of  milk- 
weed pods  and  seemed 
unusually  deep.  When  I 
examined  it  closely  I  f  ou  nd 
that  it  was  a  two-story  af- 
fair, and  on  the  first  floor 
was  the  gray,  speckled 
egg  of  that  parasite,  the 
cowbird.  The  goldfinch 
had  built  another  nest 
over  it,  seeming  to  know 
that,  if  it  were  allowed  to 
remain,  it  would  mean  the 
death  of  her  little  family. 

One  morning  last  win- 
ter I  found  something  in- 
teresting in  an  old  robin's 
nest  in  a  little  button-ball 
sapling.  I  was  walking 
with  Corporal  Alice-Pal- 
ace, of  the  Out-of-Doors 
Band,  along  the  street  of 
the  city  suburb  where  the 
said  band  conducts  its 
operations.  The  corporal 
longed  exceedingly  for 
this  nest  to  add  to  the 
valuable  natural  history 
museum  which  she  and 
Sergeant  Henny- Penny 
have  founded  in  a  corner 
of  the  garage.  Accord- 
ingly, I  poked  it  down 
with  my  cane.  Fortu- 
nately, it  fell  right  side 
up  and  I  caught  it  be- 
fore it  reached  the 
ground.  Inside  of  it  was 
a  pierced  robin's  egg 
and    the   larger  light- 

blue  egg  of  a  yellow-billed  cuckoo.  For  a  long 
time  it  has  been  a  disputed  question  as  to  whether 
an  American  cuckoo  ever  lays  its  eggs  in  other 
birds'  nests  as  does  the  European  cuckoo  and  the 
American  cowbird.  This  nest  of  the  corporal's 
seemed  proof  positive  that  this  does  sometimes 
happen.  Presumably  it  was  the  cuckoo  who  had 
pierced  the  egg  of  the  robin  before  placing  her  own 
there.  Rather  than  hatch  the  strange  egg,  the 
robin  had  deserted  the  nest,  and  the  eggs  had  re- 
mained there  ever  since  the  summer. 

But  to  return  after  this  long  detour  to  my  long- 


ago  nesting-route.  One  morning  I  must  have  been 
shadowed  by  some  black-hearted  old  crow  as  I 
went  from  thicket  to  thicket.  Indeed,  we  little 
know  how  often  we  are  watched  and  trailed  by  the 
wild-folk.    The  swinging  basket  of  the  vireo  was 


THE  SENTINEL  SOUNDS  HIS  WARNING  NOTE  (SEE  NEXT  PAGE) 


"No  matter  how  q 
sentinel  would  see  me 


uietly  I  went  nor  how  carefully  I  hid,  some  crafty  old 
^efore  I  came  within  gunshot" 

torn  down  and  the  eggs  gone.  The  catbird's 
nest  was  empty.  Three  of  the  newly-hatched 
robins  were  missing  and  the  fourth  lay  dying  in 
the  nest.  The  song-sparrow's  home  was  torn 
to  pieces  and  the  eggs  missing;  while  the  jewel- 
box  of  the  chipping-sparrow,  too,  was  rifled. 
Only  the  four  blunt  blue  eggs  of  the  cuckoo  were 
untouched — such  a  furtive,  uncanny  bird  that 
perhaps  even  a  crow  does  not  care  to  rob  its  nest. 

In  the  bad  old  days  when  I  used  to  shoot,  in- 
stead of  study,  wild  things  I  shot  but  one  crow. 
It  was  not  for  lack  of  trying.    Many  and  many  a 
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time  I  sneaked  through  the  woods  and  climbed 
clear  to  the  top  of  Pond  Hill  after  a  flock  of  crows 
that  was  holding  a  noisy  caw-cus.  (Excuse  me — 
that  bad  pun  slipped  out  before  I  could  stop  it.) 
Yet  no  matter  how  quietly  I  went  nor  how  care- 
fully I  hid,  some  crafty  old  sentinel  would  see  me 
before  I  came  within  gunshot.  There  would  be 
a  warning  note  that  sounded  above  all  the  others, 
the  cawing  would  stop  instantly,  and  the  air  would 


THE  BIRD  OF  ALL  SEASONS 
"Hot,  cold,  wet,  dry,  winter,  summer — all 
weathers  are  alike  to  the  crow" 


be  black  with  flapping,  hurrying  crows.  The 
first  and  last  crow  that  I  shot  was  one  of  a  flock 
that  alighted  in  an  oak-tree  just  over  a  tent  in 
which  I  was  camping  with  two  other  boys. 
None  of  us  was  over  twelve,  and  we  were  al- 
lowed guns  only  on  condition  that  we  ate  every- 
thing that  we  shot.  It  had  been  a  troubled 
night.  I  had  slept  on  a  pillow  stuffed  with  new- 
mown  hay.  The  hay  contained  a  number  of 
grasshoppers,  which  would  crawl  around  under 
my  ear  and  make  a  noise  like  elephants  smashing 
through  forests.  Toward  morning  I  dozed  off, 
only  to  be  awakened  again  by  a  tremendous  racket 
from  the  tree  just  over  the  camp.  The  caws 
(there  I  go  again — I  must  be  more  careful!)  was 
a  flock  of  crows  discussing  the  white  tent.  I 


slipped  a  shell  into  my  shot-gun,  stuck  my  head 
out,  and  fired  aloft.  One  crow  fell.  Too  late  I 
remembered  that  eating  and  killing  went  together. 
The  other  boys  had  a  lot  more  fun  that  morning 
than  I  did,  watching  me  cook  and  try  to  eat  a 
breast  of  crow.  The  meat  was  black  and  tasted 
just  as  I  expected  it  would. 

Hunted  for  his  life  through  many  generations, 
the  crow,  like  all  wild  animals,  has  become  much 
more  wary  than  he  used  to  be.  Wilson,  one  of 
the  early  ornithologists,  writes  of  a  farmer  who 
placed  a  dead  horse,  one  winter,  within  range  of  a 
barn  window,  and  shot  enough  crows  to  pay  for 
the  horse  with  the  bounties,  besides  making  a 
good  feather-bed  from  their  feathers.  To-day 
that  farmer  would  be  lucky  if  he  shot  two  crows. 

In  different  parts  of  the  country,  certain  woods 
are  used  by  crows  as  roosting-places.  About  two 
miles  from  my  home  in  Connecticut  was  a  wild 
place  called  Latin's  Rock.  In  the  middle  of  a 
thick  woods  a  precipice  suddenly  dropped  a  sheer 
fifty  feet  into  a  dark  gorge  filled  with  pine- 
trees.  According  to  the  legend,  an  early  settler 
named  Latin  was  once  chased  by  Indians,  and  in 
the  night  rode  over  this  cliff.  His  horse  was 
killed  by  the  fall,  but  Latin  himself  was  not  in- 
jured and  managed  to  crawl  away  in  the  darkness 
and  escape.  Thereafter  the  cliff  bore  his  name. 
On  the  farther  slope  of  the  ravine  there  used  to  be 
a  crow-roost.  Toward  twilight  of  a  winter  day, 
from  miles  and  miles  around,  long  strings  of 
crows  would  beat  their  way  wearily  through  the 
freezing  sky,  and,  without  a  sound,  take  their 
places  in  the  tops  of  the  tossing  pines.  Some  who 
had  not  been  able  to  find  food  would  fall  off  their 
perches  during  the  freezing  nights,  and  often  I 
would  find  dead  crows  under  the  trees  of  a  win- 
ter's morning.  Others  undoubtedly  were  carried 
off  by  the  great  horned  owl,  about  the  only  thing 
that  a  crow  fears,  and  him  only  in  the  dark. 

Once  I  found  where  a  great  horned  owl  had  laid 
a  single  egg  in  the  top  of  a  fish-hawk's  nest.  The 
great  horned  owl  is  the  first  bird  to 'nest,  starting 
in  February.  The  owl  would  slip  off  the  nest  like  a 
brown  ghost  when  we  were  fully  a  hundred  yards 
away,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  cawing  of  the 
crows  would  start,  as  they  pursued  her  hither  and 
thither  all  over  the  island.  Finally,  in  despera- 
tion, she  would  return  to  her  nest,  and  instantly 
the  pursuit  would  stop.  Years  later,  while  up  in 
the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  hunting  for  the 
rare  nest  of  the  pileated  woodpecker,  I  learned 
how  intense  the  crow's  hatred  is  for  old  Death-in- 
the-Dark.  My  friend  and  myself  had  arisen  be- 
fore daybreak  in  order  to  hear  the  wild  turkeys 
gobble,  for  they  always  gobble  on  those  mountain- 
tops  just  at  sunrise.  We  were  coming  back 
through  a  dense  hemlock  woods  when  we  heard 
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the  cawing  of  a  passing  flock  of  crows,  and  my 
friend  hid  with  me  under  some  drooping  boughs 
and  suddenly  gave  a  sepulchral  hoo,  hoo-hoo,  hoo, 
hoo,  so  deep  that  it  seemed  to  come  from  un- 
der ground — the  sinister,  hollow  note  of  the  great 


through  the  tops  of  the  trees  on  the  lookout  for 
their  hated  enemy.  It  was  only  when  we  sud- 
denly sprang  out  from  under  the  sheltering  boughs 
that  they  stopped  and  flew  away.  One  of  my 
friends  writes  of  hearing  a  tremendous  racket 


"A  GREAT  HORNED  OWL  WITH  A  DEAD  CROW  IN  HIS  TALONS" 
"The  great  horned  owl  is  about  the  only  thing  that  a  crow  fears,  and  him  only  in  the  dark" 


horned  owl .  I  nstantly  there  was  a  chorus  of  caws 
in  the  sky,  and  in  a  minute  an  advance-guard  of 
crows  came  dashing  through  the  woods.  Once 
more  he  gave  the  call,  and  half  a  hundred  crows 
cawed  frantically,  in  reply.  For  the  third  time 
he  sounded  the  owl's  note,  and  the  whole  woods 
became  fairly  alive  with  crows.  There  must 
have  been  hundreds  of  them  cawing  at  the  top  of 
their  voices  and  flapping  and  beating  frantically 


among  the  crows  near  a  dense  patch  of  woods. 
Upon  going  there  quietly,  he  found  them  frantic 
with  fear  and  rage,  circling  around  a  great  horned 
owl  who  was  flying  unafraid  among  the  dark  trees 
with  a  dead  crow  in  his  talons. 

Every  one  has  seen  the  crow  harass  passing 
hawks.  Usually  they  can  do  this  in  safety. 
Sometimes,  however,  they  make  a  serious  mis- 
take.   One  of  my  friends  was  once  trying  to  enter 
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the  home  of  a  duck-hawk  who  was  highly  re- 
garded in  the  community — about  two  hundred 
feet  highly,  in  fact.  As  he  was  swinging  back  and 
forth  on  a  rope  over  a  cliff  on  his  way  down  to  the 
duck-hawk's  nest,  the  mother  hawk  dashed  at 
him.  Scared  off  by  a  blank  cartridge,  she  tow- 
ered into  the  air.  A  passing  crow,  flapping  by, 
made  a  pass  at  her  on  general  principles.  That 
was  one  of  the  last  and  most  unfortunate  acts  of 
that  crow's  life.  The  duck-hawk  was  fairly  ach- 
ing to  attack  something  and  in  a  flash  stooped 
over  the  crow  and  gave  it  one  slash  with  talons 
like  sharpened  steel.  The  crow  dropped,  a  dead 
mass  of  black  feathers,  to  the  cliff  below. 

One  spring  when  I  was  birdnesting  up  at  Pocono 
Lake  I  saw  a  magnificent  bald  eagle  fly  across  the 
water.  With  his  snowy  head  and  neck  and  pure 
white  tail,  he  looked  every  inch  the  king  of 
birds.  He  would  give  four  or  five  quick  flaps  and 
then  soar,  the  characteristic  flight  of  most  of  the 
large  hawks.  Finally,  he  alighted  on  the  bank, 
close  by  the  water,  and  seemed  to  be  fishing. 
Suddenly  a  crow  dropped  down  behind  him  and 
walked  up  threateningly.  If  the  eagle  moved  his 
head,  the  crow  would  scuttle  away  in  great  haste, 
but  when  the  eagle  turned  around  again  he  would 
creep  up,  cawing  shrilly.  Finally  he  began  to  fly 
over  and  around  the  eagle's  head,  making  dabs  at 
him  with  his  beak,  but  never  daring  to  come 
within  striking  distance.  The  eagle  paid  not  the 
slightest  attention  to  h'im.  Suddenly  the  great 
bird  sprang  into  the  air,  and  the  crow,  with  a 
squawk,  fled  for  his  life,  only  to  come  back  and 


fly  around  and  around  the  king  of  birds,  cawing 
frantically  all  the  time.  Then  the  eagle  began  to 
mount  up  and  up  in  magnificent  spirals,  until  he 
was  so  high  that  the  crow  became  dizzy  and  flew 
down  to  the  lower  levels  where  he  belonged. 

Crows  undoubtedly  have  a  language  of  their 
own,  and  by  carefully  watching,  one  can  learn  to 
tell  the  meaning  of  some  of  their  notes.  There  is 
the  assembly,  the  warning,  and  the  greeting — to 
mention  only  three  of  them.  These  are  all  only 
modifications  of  the  ordinary  caw.  They  have 
another  note,  one  like  a  high  whinnying  laugh, 
and  a  guttural  kow,  kow,  kow,  besides  some  curi- 
ously soft,  musical  love-notes  in  the  early  spring. 

The  fish-crow  lives  near  the  coast  and  is  smaller 
that  the  common  crow.  He  has  greenish  reflec- 
tions on  his  under,  as  well  as  his  upper,  feathers. 
He  can  best,  however,  be  told  by  his  voice,  for  he 
says  "car"  instead  of  "caw."  One  historic  fish- 
crow  once  built  a  nest  in  a  yard  opposite  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  in  the  center  of 
Philadelphia.  It  took  courage  of  the  real  sort 
even  for  a  crow  to  build  in  front  of  the  collection 
of  stuffed  birds  and  blown  eggs  that  adorns  that 
academy. 

The  crow  eats  almost  everything.  Grain,  car- 
rion, insects,  clams,  field-mice,  white  grubs,  and 
cutworms  make  up  some  of  his  menus.  He  also 
eats  all  the  young  corn  that  he  can  pull  up  and  all 
the  eggs  and  young  birds  that  he  can  find.  So  if 
you  really  must  go  hunting,  hunt  the  crow.  He 
deserves  to  be  hunted.  Moreover,  he  '11  give  you 
lots  of  exercise.    And — you  won't  hurt  the  crow. 


THE  KIN'G  OF  THE  SKY  AND  THE  SKY  PIRATE 
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to  come  within  striking  distance.    The  eagle  paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  him" 


THE  "DIVINE  POET"  OF  FLORENCE 

By  KLYDA  RICHARDSON  STEEGE 


It  was  on  a  spring  day  more  than  six  hundred 
years  ago.  The  fields  were  sweet  with  flowers, 
and  roses  grew  over  every  wall.  The  nightingales 
were  beginning  to  sing  in  the  gardens  and  there 
was  a  perfume  of  orange-blossoms  in  the  air. 
Into  the  streets  of  Florence  came  these  scents  and 
sounds,  and  the  Florentines  rejoiced  that  the 
winter  was  over  and  that  their  long  summer,  with 
its  outdoor  life,  had  begun  once  more. 

In  one  of  the  tall  old  houses  there  was  a  great 
gathering  that  day,  and  many  influential  citizens 
were  present.  The  host  of  the  occasion  was 
called  Folco  Portinari  and  among  those  invited 
was  Bellincione  Alighieri,  who  brought  with  him 
his  little  son  Dante.  Portinari  had  a  little 
daughter  whose  name  was  Beatrice,  and  who  at 
that  time  was  about  eight  years  old.  The  boy 
Dante  was  almost  nine,  and  the  two  children,  of 
similar  age  and  living  near  each  other,  became 
friends  at  once.  Perhaps  they  had  never  met 
before,  for  the  streets  of  Florence  were  rough 
places  then,  and  their  fathers  and  mothers  must 
have  kept  them  very  much  at  home.  Fights  and 
surprises  were  to  be  expected  at  any  time,  when 
the  voices  of  soldiers  and  the  sound  of  clashing 
swords  might  be  heard  resounding  between  the 
tall  old  houses. 

Possibly  Dante,  being  a  boy,  enjoyed  the  excite- 
ment. The  ever  recurring  fights  between  Guelphs 
and  Ghibellines,  the  two  parties  into  which 
the  city  was  divided,  may  have  stirred  his  blood ; 
but  probably  Beatrice  heard  only  echoes  of  the 
clamor  and  lived  peacefully  at  home.  Her 
father  was  a  rich  and  powerful  man  in  Florence, 
who  did  what  he  could  for  his  city,  one  of  his 
generous  acts  being  to  found  the  hospital  called 
Santa  Maria  Nuova,  which  still  stands  to  this  day 
and  opens  its  doors  to  the  sick. 

On  this  occasion,  when  Dante  saw  Beatrice  at 
her  father's  house,  she  was  dressed,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  time,  in  what  he  afterward 
described  as  "that  most  noble,  humble,  and  honor- 
able color,  scarlet,  girded  and  ornamented  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  her  youthful  age."  This 
would  not  seem  to  us  well  adapted  to  a  warm 
spring  day,  but  scarlet  cloth  was  the  favorite 
costume  with  Florentine  ladies  at  that  time,  and 
fur  was  used  for  trimming  at  all  seasons. 

Among  all  the  children  and  young  people  who 
had  come  with  their  parents  to  this  gathering, — 
and  there  were  a  great  number  of  them, — no  one 
was  so  sweet  and  attractive  as  the  little  Beatrice. 
In  an  old  book  you  may  read  that  "among  the 


throng  of  young  people,  there  was  one  who  was 
of  tender  age,  not  more  than  eight  years  old,  whose 
beauty  and  graciousness  were  remarkable.  Be- 
yond this,  her  modest  manners  and  amiable, 
gentle  acts  and  words,  her  happy  disposition  and 
her  charming  expression  made  her  to  be  consid- 
ered a  little  angel." 

The  lovely  child  so  delighted  the  boy  Dante 
that,  after  this  meeting,  he  thought  of  her  con- 
stantly, and  until  the  end  of  his  days  she  occu- 
pied his  thoughts. 

The  years  passed  on  and  Dante  grew  older. 
The  times  were  exciting  and  troubled,  and  war 
raged  almost  continuously  between  the  Floren- 
tines and  their  neighbors,  when  they  were  not 
engaged  in  fights  among  themselves.  Dante 
studied  and  dreamed  and  absorbed  himself  in  the 
few  books  he  had.  He  was  fond  of  drawing  and 
had  some  little  skill  in  this  art.  It  was  said  of 
him,  though  perhaps  when  he  was  older,  that  he 
would  so  lose  himself  in  his  studies  that  once, 
when  a  great  festival  was  going  on  around  him, 
he  never  noticed  it  until  it  was  over.  But  he 
was,  in  spite  of  these  studious  tastes,  greatly 
interested  in  the  life  of  the  city,  and  early  took 
his  part  in  the  fighting. 

That  you  may  better  understand  him  and  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  you  ought  to  refresh  your 
memories  in  regard  to  the  Guelph  and  Ghibelline 
parties,  into  which  all  northern  and  central  Italy 
was  then  divided.  The  Ghibellines  were  friends 
of  the  German  emperor,  who  wanted  to  gain  as 
much  as  he  could  of  Italy,  and  the  Guelphs  were 
for  the  Pope  and  his  entire  supremacy,  political 
as  well  as  spiritual.  In  Florence,  the  quarrel 
began  in  the  year  12 15,  when  a  private  dispute 
divided  the  city,  and  the  people  took  sides  and 
threw  themselves  into  a  struggle  which  lasted 
many  years.  First  one  side  and  then  the  other 
was  victorious,  and  always  Guelphs  or  Ghibel- 
lines were  being  banished  or  returning  to  drive 
out  their  opponents.  The  Guelphs  seem  to  have 
been  the  better  of  the  two  parties,  perhaps,  and  a 
more  sober,  sensible,  and  well-behaved  set  of 
families  than  the  Ghibellines. 

During  one  of  the  times  when  the  latter  party 
held  possession  of  Florence,  they  ruined  as  much 
as  possible  of  their  enemies'  property. 

Then  the  indignant  Guelphs,  coming  into  power 
again,  followed  this  bad  example  and  rebuilt  the 
city  walls  with  stones  from  Ghibelline  palaces. 
In  this  way  the  city  changed  constantly.  The 
small  house  where  Dante  lived  still  stands,  how- 
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ever,  and  over  its  narrow-  doorway  an  inscription 
reads,  "In  this  house  of  the  Alighieri  was  born  the 
divine  poet."    Not  far  away,  is  the  dwelling  of 


THE  PORTRAIT  OF  DANTE  (IN  THE  FOREGROUND) 
PAINTED  BY  HIS  FRIEND  GIOTTO.  NOW 
IN  THE  BARGELLO  AT  FLORENCE 


Gemma  Donati,  whom  Dante  afterward  married 
in  the  little  church  of  San  Martino,  in  this  same 
street. 

There  are  a  few  records  of  his  young  manhood, 
one  of  which  tells  of  his  share  in  a  famous  battle 
and  of  his  bravery.  When  he  came  to  write  his 
"Divim  Commedii"  he  frequently  alluded  to 
military  affairs  and  to  battles  in  which  he  had 
been  himself  engaged. 

But  through  these  early  years,  as  we  know,  life 
was  not  all  fighting  for  him.  In  his  eighteenth 
year,  he  once  again  met  Beatrice,  who  appeared  to 
him  very  beautiful,  walking,  dressed  in  white, 
between  two  other  ladies.  She  greeted  him 
kindly,  and  he  was  made  sd  happy  by  this  en- 
counter that  on  his  return  ho  ne  he  had  a  wonder- 
ful dream  of  her.  On  this  subject  he  composed 
his  first  sonnet,  which  was  greatly  admired.  There 
is  a  very  well-known  modern  picture  by  the 
English  painter  Henry  Holiday,  which  we  re- 
produce on  the  opposite  page,  representing  this 
meeting  of  Dante  with  Beatrice. 

A  few  years  after  this  meeting,  Beatrice  be- 
came the  wife  of  Simone  de'  Bardi,  a  Florentine 
banker,  and  three  years  later,  when  she  had  just 
completed  her  twenty-fourth  year,  she  died. 
Although  living  in  the  same  city,  their  paths  did 


not-often  cross,  but-Dante?s  grief  for  the  loss  of 
his  gentle  and  beautiful  friend  was  very  deep,  and 
he  could  not,  at  first,  be  consoled.  Then  he  began 
to  gather  together  various  little  poems  and  son- 
nets, which  he  connected  with  explanations  and 
comments  in  prose.  This  book  he  called  the 
"  Vita  Nuova,"  "The  New  Life."  It  is  thestoryof 
his  own  young  days  and  what  he  had  seen  and 
known  of  Beatrice.  Some  time  you  will  read  it, 
and  the  poetical  description  of  this  young  girl  of 
the  long  past  Middle  Ages  will  be  as  lovely  to  you 
as  it  has  been  to  hundreds  of  readers  ever  since 
Dante  wrote  it. 

At  the  close  of  the  "Vita  Nuova,"  Dante  says 
that  a  wonderful  vision  had  appeared  to  him,  in 
which  he  saw  things  that  made  him  resolve  not 
to  speak  further  of  Beatrice  until  he  could  do  so 
more  worthily.  "And  to  attain  this,"  he  says,  "I 
study  to  the  utmost  of  my  power."  He  "would 
write  of  her  what  had  never  yet  been  written  of 
any  woman." 

So  from  this  time  on,  he  thought  and  planned 
until  he  had  accomplished  the  work  of  his  life, 
the  "Divina  Commedia,"  in  which  Beatrice  is  the 
central  figure. 

This  great  poem  is  difficult  to  understand,  and 


THE  TOMB  OF  DANTE  AT  RAVENNA 


scholars  have  devoted  years  to  its  study  and  in- 
terpretation. It  is  full  of  obscure  political  and 
historical  allusions,  its  language  is  quaint  and 
curious,  and  it  is  very  long.    But  it  is  the  greatest 
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work  of  its  time  or,  in  certain  respects,  of  all  time. 
Its  place  is  beside  the  Iliad  of  Homer  and  the 
plays  created  by  the  genius  of  Shakespeare. 
There  is  just  one  more  point  I  should  like  to 
mention  in  regard  to  it,  and  that  is  that  it  was  the 
means  of  crystallizing  into  definite  form  and  shape 
the  modern  Italian  language.  Dante  consid  red 
that  it  was  far  better  to  write  as  the  peopl  of  his 
day  really  talked  than  to  use  words  known  only 


While  he  was  prior,  it  was  decided  to  banish  the 
leaders  of  both  divisions  from  Florence  in  order 
to  try  if  by  this  means  peace  might  be  restored. 
The  Blacks  coming  into  power  Dante  was,  in 
turn,  banished.  . 

For  twenty  years  he  wandered,  an  exile,  gene- 
rally in  poverty.  He  was  dependent  on  the  gene- 
rosity of  princes  and  noble  scholars,  and  had  to 
live  as  others  wished  to  gain  even  his  daily  bread. 


Painted  by  Henry  H 


DANTE'S  SECOND  MEETING  WITH  BEATRICE 


to  men  of  learning,  who  would  thus  be  the  only 
persons  able  to  read  his  book.  Thus  he  per- 
formed a  great  service  to  his  country,  and  other 
writers  followed  his  example.  In  this  way  Italian 
literature,  as  distinct  from  Latin,  began. 

During  those  years  while  Dante  was  growing 
older  and  beginning  his  great  epic,  iruny  political 
changes  took  place  in  Florence.  Dante,  having 
attained  to  some  importance,  was  elected  to  serve 
as  prior — one  of  the  six  men  who  ruled  the  Re- 
public of  Florence.  This  election  was  the  most 
unfortunate  thing  for  him,  for  from  it  all  his 
troubles  began.  The  city  was  in  a  perpetual 
ferment,  and  the  Guelph  party  splitting  in  two, 
called  the  Bianchi  and  Neri  (the  W "hites  and 
Blacks),  the  streets  were  continually  disturbed 
by  quarrels,  brawls,  and  bloodshed.  Dante  be- 
longed to  the  party  of  the  Whites. 


He  says  himself  in  one  of  his  best-known  verses, 
which  you  have  probably  often  heard  quoted,  that 
he  had  had  to  "learn  how  salt  is  the  taste  of  an- 
other's bread,  and  how  hard  a  path  it  is  to  go  up 
and  down  another's  stairs."  And  again  he  says, 
"Verily  I  have  been  as  a  ship  without  sails  and 
without  rudder,  driven  to  various  harbors  and 
shores  by  the  dry  wind  which  blows  from  pinch- 
ing poverty." 

He  at  last  took  final  refuge  in  Ravenna,  where 
two  of  his  sons  and  his  daughter  shared  his  exile. 
His  wife  seems  to  have  remained  in  Florence  dur- 
ing all  these  years  of  his  wanderings.  Now  he 
wrote  the  last  of  his  "Divina  Commedia,"  and 
here,  in  the  year  1321,  he  died.  The  time  spent 
in  Ravenna  was  the  happiest  of  his  exile,  and 
fame  and  recognition  began  to  come  to  him.  Once 
during  this  period,  he  was  invited  to  come  to 
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Bologna,  where  there  was  and  is  still  a  great 
university,  and  to  receive,  as  was  the  occasional 
custom  of  the  time,  the  decoration  of  a  laurel 
crown.  But  Dante  cared  for  no  such  honor,  unless 
given  by  his  own  people  in  his  own  city. 

He  was  buried  at  Ravenna;  and  years  after- 
ward, the  Florentines,  realizing  what  he  had  been, 
sent  to  beg  for  his  body.  Five  times  they  asked, 
and  five  times  the  lords  of  Ravenna  refused.  In 
fact,  so  carefully  did  the  Ravenna  people  guard 
the  remains  of  the  poet  that  they  hid  them  for 
several  hundred  years,  and  their  discovery,  by 
accident,  did  not  take  place  until  in  the  year  1865. 
At  that  time,  the  six  hundredth  anniversary  of 
his  birth,  Florence  held  a  solemn  commemoration 
of  him.  A  great  statue  in  one  of  her  public 
squares,  the  Piazza  of  Santa  Croce,  was  erected  to 
him. 

This  summer  has  been  full  of  memories  of  the 
great  poet,  and  people  have  come  to  Italy  from  all 
over  the  world  to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies  held 
in  his  honor  this  year  which  marks  the  sixth  cen- 
tenary of  his  death.  Each  city  and  village  men- 
tioned in  his  great  poem  is  proud  to  be  so  associ- 
ated with  the  immortal  work  of  this  wonderful 
man,  for  although  it  is  so  long  since  his  weary 
pilgrimage  ended,  he  is  a  very  real  character  to 
all  Italians  of  to-day. 

On  a  small,  flat  stone  in  the  pavement  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Piazza  from  the  Baptistery, 
you  will  see  the  words  carved,  "Sasso  di  Dante," 


"Dante's  Seat,"  and  the  story  is  that  here  he  used 
to  sit  and  watch  what  went  on  around  him,  and 
look  perhaps  at  his  beloved  church  of  San  Gio- 
vanni. If  you  should  ever  stand  there,  you  must 
remember  Dante,  and  picture  to  yourself  how  he 
looked  and  thought  and  felt  in  that  Florence 
of  six  hundred  years  ago,  so  different  from  the 
present  city.  Imagine  the  crowds  in  the  streets, 
not  in  the  least  like  the  crowds  of  this  time,  the 
gaily  dressed  knights  and  soldiers,  the  bright 
colors  of  the  ladies'  dresses,  the  sound  of  trumpet 
and  drum,  the  shouts  and  the  singing  and  the 
fighting!  Imagine  the  child  Beatrice  in  her 
scarlet  gown  holding  her  father's  hand  as  they 
walk  through  the  throng,  and  the  boy  Dante  as 
he  greets  her. 

The  Baptistery  has  seen  it  all,  and  more  than 
this.  Its  walls  once  looked  down  on  Roman 
soldiers,  and  enclosed  the  statue  of  Mars  to  whom 
it  was  at  first  dedicated.  It  has  seen  the  pagan 
gods  banished  and  has  been  dedicated  to  another 
worship.  It  may  stand  for  centuries  yet,  and 
many  another  generation  will  pass  in  and  out 
through  its  bronze  doors.  But  as  long  as  the 
world  holds  readers,  and  as  long  as  great  thoughts 
and  the  beauty  of  noble  and  poetical  words  have 
power,  so  long  will  the  glorious  work  of  Dante 
last.  His  name  was  registered  within  these 
historic  walls  not  in  the  shortened  form  in  which 
we  know  it,  but  as  "Durante,"  which  means 
lasting. 


INSPIRING  GENIUS 

By  FLORENCE  BOYCE  DAVIS 

"I  must  write  a  composition,"  lamented  Tommy  White; 
"How  am  I  going  to  do  it?    /  don't  know  what  to  write!" 

"Well,  son,"  remarked  his  father,  "maybe  the  art  you 'd  learn 
If  yon  'd  do  as  did  the  masters  to  make  their  genius  burn: 
Beside  the  fire,  Shelley  wrote  his  poems  long  ago; 
The  hot  sun  beating  on  his  crown  was  better  for  Thoreau ; 
With  Milton,  just  to  wrap  his  head  in  blankets  would  suffice; 
While  Schiller,  when  composing,  had  to  keep  his  feet  in  ice; 
Lecky,  the  historian,  thought  clearer  when  he  knelt; 
Swinburne,  lying  on  the  floor,  the  thrill  of  genius  felt; 
Victor  Hugo  wrote  his  best  while  standing  up,  't  is  said; 
And  Leibnitz  found  it  easy  to  philosophize  in  bed; 
Then  there  was  Herbert  Spencer  who,  if  he  wrote  at  all, 
Must  do  it  after  rowing,  or  a  lively  game  of  ball." 

"Hooray!"  said  Tommy  White,  "I  'm  off — I  have  an  intuition! 
A  game  of  ball  is  what  I  need  to  start  my  composition." 


— 
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UNTIL  THE  LAST  PUTT  IS  HOLED 

By  FRANCIS  OUIMET 


Don't  ever  think  of  a  golf-match  as  lest.  Keep 
playing  the  game  for  all  you  are  worth,  no  matter 
what  the  score  or  who  your  opponent  may  be.  It 
is  an  actual  fact  that  no  game  was  ever  decided 
until  the  last  putt  was  holed.  As  a  result,  some  of 
the  most  startling  upsets  known  in  the  whole 
world  of  sport  have  happened  in  golf.  Contest- 
ants apparently  hopelessly  defeated  have  actually 
won  out.  In  nearly  every  match  or  champion- 
ship, there  is  usually  something  happening  which 
changes  the  outcome.  I  know  what  I  'm  writing 
about  when  I  put  down  these  statements.  I 
know  they  are  based  on  facts  and  that  every 
golfer  will  bear  witness  to  their  truth.  And  I  say 
this  here  because  possession  of  this  knowledge  is 
about  the  most  valuable  information  any  young- 
ster can  have  when  he  begins  competing  in 
matches. 

The  very  first  time  I  ever  played  in  a  big 
tournament,  all  this  was  brought  to  my  attention. 
This  was  back  in  1913  in  the  United  States  Open 
Championship.  Thanks  to  the  solicitations  of 
some  good  friends,  I  had  allowed  myself  to  be 
entered  and  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the 
experience  would  prove  valuable  to  me.  The 
thought  of  competing  against  such  stars  as  Ted 
Ray,  Harry  Vardon,  Jim  Barnes,  John  McDer- 
mott,  then  in  his  prime,  to  say  nothing  of  others 
almost  too  numerous  to  mention,  seemed  to  me  to 
be  sheer  nonsense  when  it  came  down  to  the  hope 
of  doing  well.  In  short,  I  felt  that  I  really  had  no 
business  playing,  as  I  should  be  almost  certain  to 
hold  up  the  course  at  various  times. 

What  happened  was  a  greater  surprise  to  me 
than  to  any  one  else.  At  the  end  of  three  rounds 
I  found  myself  blessed  with  the  good  luck  of  fine 
scores  and  a  fine  lead.  Had  I  been  equal  to  turn- 
ing in  a  fair  score  on  the  last  round,  the  title  would 
have  been  mine  then  and  there.  But  for  some 
unaccountable  reason,  the  thought  of  winning  ac- 
tually overwhelmed  me  as  I  began  my  last  round, 
with  the  result  that  I  failed  to  miss  a  single  trap 
on  the  way  out.  Holes  that  I  had  never  had  much 
trouble  in  negotiating  in  fours  called  for  fives  and 
sixes.  At  the  end  of  the  morning  my  total  was 
uncommonly  large.  There  was  not  a  person  in 
the  gallery  following  me  that  would  have  given  a 
nickle  for  my  chances.  Suddenly,  things  began  to 
take  place — chip  shots  started  to  drop  dead  to 
pins,  putts  that  had  been  running  by  commenced 
clucking  into  the  cups  with  cheerful  regularity, 
and  drives  began  traveling  far  and  true.  Soon  I 
found  myself  back  in  the  running.    When  the 


scores  were  all  recorded  I  found  myself  in  a  triple 
tie  for  first. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  play-off.  That  part  of 
it  which  I  am  going  to  set  down  here,  the  part 
that  more  than  any  other  one  was  responsible  for 
my  victory,  will  prove  to  you  how  uncertain  is 
golf  and  how  true  the  remark  that  a  match  is  never 
over  until  the  last  putt  is  holed.  Vardon,  Ray, 
and  I  were  playing  the  fifth  hole  at  Brookline, 
one  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  yards  over  exact- 
ing grounds.  On  the  right  of  the  fairway  was  a 
fringe  of  trees  beyond  which  ran  the  inevitable 
boundary;  on  the  left  long  grass  grew.  Thus  a 
drive  had  to  be  both  accurate  and  long.  As  I  re- 
call the  play,  Ray  pulled  his  tee  shot  well  to  the 
left  and  into  the  long  grass,  making  it  impossible 
for  him  to  reach  the  green  with  his  second. 
Vardon  and  I  were  well  down  the  middle  within 
easy  reach  of  the  green.  His  second  caught  its 
right-hand  corner. 

It  was  raining  hard  at  the  time,  so  I  took 
unusual  care  to  see  that  the  grip  of  my  club  was 
dry  before  attempting  my  approach.  In  some 
manner  it  got  wet,  so  that  it  turned  in  my  hands 
just  as  I  was  playing  the  shot,  with  the  result  that 
my  ball  slid  off  the  face  of  my  club  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  fringe  of  trees.  Those  of  you  who 
play  golf  know  the  many  valuable  strokes  to  be 
lost  in  trying  to  avoid  trees  when  playing  through 
them.  Thus  you  appreciate  that  when  I  had  met 
with  this  misfortune  I  was  quick  to  believe  my 
chances  were  lost.  If  luck  was  with  me,  I  might 
possibly  play  out  for  the  loss  of  but  a  single  stroke, 
but  the  chances  were  that  it  would  take  me  two  or 
three  before  I  should  be  in  a  position  to  reach  the 
green. 

I  have  discovered  that  often  when  one  is 
expecting  to  get  the  worst  of  the  break  in  a  game 
he  is  more  than  likely  to  be  blessed  with  the  best. 
In  this  instance  this  was  my  good  fortune,  for  in 
some  unaccountable  way  my  ball  had  bounded 
through  the  trees  and  out  of  bounds.  At  that 
time  the  penalty  for  such  an  event  was  the  loss  of 
distance  only.  Playing  another  ball,  I  took  care 
that  nothing  on  my  part  should  cause  it  to  go 
astray.  This  one  went  true  to  the  green  and, 
thanks  to  a  mediocre  shot  on  the  part  of  Vardon,  I 
managed  to  halve  the  hole  with  both  him  and  Ray. 
But  as  I  look  back  upon  that  particular  part  of 
our  match  I  attribute  my  luck  there  as  the  cause 
of  my  success  in  the  end.  Had  my  second  failed 
to  jump  out  of  bounds,  I  'm  quite  sure  my  defeat 
would  have  occurred  then  and  there. 
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When  Bill  Fownes  won  the  United  States 
Amateur  Championship  in  1910  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe  that  "Chick"  Evans,  his  oppo- 
nent, was  a  certain  victor,  what  with  his  lead  of 
two  up  and  three  to  go.  Chick  was  then  in  his 
teens,  but  his  game  was  almost  as  sound  as 
to-day,  and  surely  as  graceful.  When  they 
played  the  short  sixteenth  and  Chick,  with  his 
lead,  dropped  a  mashie  shot  twelve  feet  from 


play  here.  Both  reached  the  green  in  two  strokes, 
Evans  away.  Bob  Hunter,  a  friend  of  Chick's 
from  Chicago,  was  caddying  for  him  and  incident- 
ally giving  him  advice.  They  both  studied  that 
putt  carefully — a  difficult  putt,  too,  but  not  more 
so  than  the  one  Fownes  faced.  Again  Chick  took 
his  lofted  midiron  from  his  bag.  He  calculated  to 
a  nicety  the  allowance  of  a  few  feet  he  had  to 
make  to  reach  the  cup,  but  again  the  jump  im- 


"NO  GAME  WAS  EVER  DECIDED  UNTIL  THE  LAST  PUTT  WAS  HOLED" 


the  cup,  w  hile  Bill  had  failed  to  get  on,  every  one 
was  sure  Chick  was  the  winner. .  This  seemed 
even  more  certain  when  Bill's  second  was  away. 
But  Bill  is  a  great  fighter,  one  never  to  give  up. 
Living  up  to  this  reputation,  he  holed  the  putt. 
This  left  Chick  with  two  putts  for  a  half  and  one 
for  a  victory. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  but  in  those  days  Evans 
did  his  tournament  putting  with  a  lofted  midiron. 
This  gave  the  ball  a  decided  jump  when  it  left 
the  face  of  the  club.  Such  a  shot  is  not  conducive 
to  good  putting,  especially  when  the  greens  are 
fast  and  true  as  they  were  on  that  day.  Thus  his 
putt  jumped  his  ball  so  that  it  ran  some  four  feet 
beyond  the  pin.  Again  he  attempted  the  same 
shot,  and  again  his  ball  went  by  the  hole.  So  in- 
stead of  securing  a  win  or  a  half,  Evans  lost  that 
hole.  The  next  hole  went  to  Fownes  when  he 
played  a  magnificent  iron  dead  to  the  pin. 

The  last  hole  was  romantic.  They  came  to  the 
tee  all  even,  the  title  to  rest  on  the  outcome  of  their 


parted  to  his  ball  by  the  iron  caused  it  to  roll 
merrily  on  some  eight  feet  beyond  the  hole. 
Fownes,  appreciating  that  his  opportunity  was  at 
hand,  carefully  laid  his  ball  within  a  foot  of  the 
cup. 

So  Chick  found  himself  at  last  in  the  embarrass- 
ing position  of  having  to  sink  a  treacherous  eight- 
footer  with  his  midiron  in  order  to  stave  off 
defeat — a  tremendous  handicap  after  having  had 
a  lead  of  two  and  three  but  a  few  minutes  before. 
Hunter  here  followed  Chick  in  sighting  the  line. 
Then  he  offered  some  advice  and  Chick  imme- 
diately putted.  That  ball  had  scarcely  started 
when  Chick  turned  to  his  friend  and  remarked, 
"Bob,  I  never  hit  it."  He  was  right,  as  his  ball 
stopped  about  half  a  foot  short  of  the  hole. 
Whereupon,  Bill  stepped  up  and  sank  his  for  the 
title,  an  uphill  victory  if  ever  there  was  one. 
Which  is  just  another  instance  that  a  match  is 
never  won  until  the  last  putt  is  in,  no  matter  how 
big  the  handicap  one  finds  himself  facing , 
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Five  years  later,  Bob  Gardner  won  our  amateur 
title  at  the  Detroit  Country  Club,  although  every 
one — except  Bob — had  it  figured  that  Max  Mars- 
ton  had  eliminated  him  in  the  semi-final  round. 
Marston  had  held  a  lead  most  of  the  day,  until  it 
finally  narrowed  down  to  the  stage  where  he  was 
three  up  and  five  to  go.  Bob  staged  a  rally,  but 
when  they  came  to  the  last  hole  he  faced  the 
alternative  of  winning  it  or  of  being  put  out. 
Both  put  their  tee  shots  on  the  green.  Marston 
was  away  and  he  played  his  putt  to  within  eight- 
een inches  of  the  cup.  Bob  had  to  sink  a  ten- 
footer  to  win ;  at  least  it  appeared  to  be  that  way. 
His  trial  was  one  of  those  exasperating  ones  which 
squirm  all  around  the  edge  of  a  hole  but  fail  to 
drop  in.  With  a  typical  smile,  this  sterling  sports- 
man strode  forward,  evidently  willing  to  concede 
the  victory.  For  a  second  he  hesitated,  finally 
deciding  that  Max  should  go  "through  the 
motions,"  because  it  happened  to  be  the  tell-tale 
shot  of  their  match.  The  latter  stepped  quickly 
to  his  ball,  took  his  stance,  putted,  and,  to  the 
amazement  of  the  large  gallery,  failed  to  hole  out. 
It  was  a  dramatic  moment.  Fate  had  been  un- 
kind to  Marston  in  that  instance,  for  on  the  next 
hole  Gardner  disposed  of  him  and  the  next  day 
defeated  John  Anderson  in  the  finals. 

One  never  can  tell!  At  Pittsburgh,  in  1919,  I 
lost  a  match  which  I  thought  was  mine  just  before 
Woody  Piatt  turned  the  tables  on  me.  In  this 
affair  I  found  myself  four  down  and  five  to  go, 
certainly  not  an  enviable  position.  But  by  a  big 
effort  I  managed  to  square  the  account  on  the 
last  hole.  Playing  the  first  extra  hole,  my  drive 
caught  the  long  grass  to  the  left  of  the  fairway; 
Piatt's  ball  was  well  placed,  but  too  far  back  for 
him  to  reach  the  green  on  his  second.  I  felt  if  I 
could  reach  the  green,  that  here  was  my  chance  to 
win.  As  my  lie  was  not  particularly  good  I 
selected  a  mashie,  thus  necessitating  my  playing  it 
with  full  force.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  reach 
the  green,  my  ball  coming  to  rest  some  eighteen 
feet  from  the  pin.  Piatt's  second  fell  some  forty 
yards  short,  leaving  him  a  nasty  approach.  On 
account  of  the  lay-out  of  that  particular  green 
and  the  approaches,  it  was  up  to  Piatt  to  perform 
miracles  to  prevent  defeat.  And  that  is  just 
what  he  did,  for  his  third  shot  was  so  accurate  that 
it  all  but  rolled  in  for  a  three.  I  secured  my  four 
on  a  hole  that  but  a  minute  before  I  had  thought 
was  surely  mine,  which  would  mean  the  defeat  of 
my  opponent.    The  next  hole  cost  me  that  match. 

Golf  often  has  some  of  the  most  topsyturvy 
changes  that  are  known  to  sport.  Such  was  the 
match  played  between  Chick  Evans  and  Eben 
Byers  during  the  1913  Amateur  at  Garden  City. 
Chick  was  six  up  and  thirteen  to  play  when  the 
fireworks  began.    Byers  started  them  after  a  day 


of  poor  golf  for  a  former  champion.  Of  a  sudden 
he  began  holing  putts  from  all  angles  and  distances, 
and  before  Chick  knew  it,  they  were  at  the  last 
hole  with  his  lead  cut  to  one  up.  Both  pitched 
safely  to  the  green  at  this  stage  of  the  match,  and 
it  looked  like  a  sure  thing  for  Evans  when  he  ran 
his  putt  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  cup.  But 
when  Byers  had  made  his  try,  he  had  unintention- 
ally laid  Chick  a  dead  stymie.  Chick  was  forced 
to  jump  the  other's  ball.  In  making  the  attempt 
he  ran  some  eighteen  inches  beyond.  NoW  all 
that  Byers  needed  to  square  the  match  was  to 
sink  one  of  about  like  distance.  Byers  tried,  no 
doubt  as  to  that,  but  he  tried  just  a  bit  too  much, 
for  his  ball  squirmed  right  by  the  hole,  and  laid 
Chick  another  stymie,  this  one  impossible  to 
negotiate.  In  the  end  the  hole  was  halved.  It 
took  three  extra  holes  for  Chick  to  win  out. 

Time  and  again  have  I  been  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  it  is  never  too  late  to  win  a  golf-match. 
You  never  can  tell  when  you  are  going  to  come 
along  with  an  unbeatable  streak  that  will  bring 
you  from  behind  under  the  most  hopeless  of  con- 
ditions and  send  you  home  the  winner.  It  is 
never  too  late  to  try.  As  an  instance  of  this,  let 
me  set  down  here  the  story  of  a  match  I  played 
several  years  ago  with  Mike  Brady.  We  had 
many  mutual  friends,  and  these  fellows  finally 
talked  us  into  a  friendly  battle  in  the  nature  of  a 
home-and-home  series.  The  first  half  was  to 
be  staged  at  Mike's  club  and  the  second  at  mine. 
It  was  to  be  a  seventy-two-hole  affair. 

At  the  end  of  my  journey  to  Mike's  club  I  was 
six  down.  This  would  ordinarily  mean  I  was  not 
playing  up  to  form.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was. 
The  cause  for  Mike's  lead  was  the  kind  of  golf  he 
was  producing.  I  simply  could  not  keep  pace 
with  him,  although  my  73  in  the  morning  and  74 
in  the  afternoon  shows  how  well  I  was  going. 
Friends  came  to  me  afterward,  having  a  great  deal 
of  fun  at  my  expense.  I  took  it  all  in  good  part, 
knowing  that  another  day  was  coming  and  that  it 
might  be  my  turn  next. 

After  the  first  eighteen  at  my  club,  Mike  was 
still  six  up.  I  was  still  hoping,  but  fully  cogni- 
zant that  my  task  of  winning  under  the  conditions 
was  as  tough  a  job  as  I  ever  encountered.  When 
we  began  play  in  the  afternoon,  Mike  took  the 
first  two  holes,  and  I  found  myself  eight  down  and 
sixteen  to  go.  I  resolved  right  there  I  would  n't 
lose  another  hole.  I  just  could  n't,  in  order  to 
have  the  ghost  of  a  chance.  Brady,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  have  felt  right  here  that  the  match 
was  as  good  as  won.  They  never  are.  Thus  he 
missed  his  second  to  the  third  green,  and  I  picked 
up  a  hole  as  well  as  the  fourth  and  fifth.  Five 
down  was  better.  The  sixth  and  seventh  were 
halved  and  the  eighth  was  mine,  thanks  to  a 
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deadly  approach.  Then  it  came  to  me  that  I  had 
a  good  chance,  and  I  could  feel  myself  getting  all 
keyed  up  for  the  effort. 

The  ninth  hole  at  Woodland,  where  we  were 
playing,  is  460  yards.  Under  the  conditions,  we 
found  this  called  for  a  long  drive  and  iron  to  reach 
the  green.  My  drive  was  O.K.,  but  my  second 
landed  plump  into  a  sand-trap  near  the  green. 
Mike's  was  on  the  edge.  He  had  but  to  chip  or 
putt  dead  to  the  hole,  so  it  seemed,  to  regain  his 
lead  of  five  up.  But  Mike  did  n't  do  this,  so  we 
halved  the  hole.  On  top  of  that  he  played  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  badly,  and  I  soon  found  my- 
self but  two  down  and  seven  to  go,  a  far  less 
serious  situation  than  the  one  confronting  me  a 
few  holes  before. 

We  continued  to  the  fifteenth  with  nothing 
worthy  of  mention.  Here  I  was  counting  on  a 
win  with  my  ball  on  in  three  and  Mike  in  four, 
especially  when  my  approach  putt  stopped 
eighteen  inches  from  the  cup.  But  one  never  can 
tell  what  will  happen  in  golf.  Mike  made  a 
splendid  try  for  a  half  when  he  attempted  his 
twenty-footer,  so  good  that  it  stopped  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  cup — seemingly  waiting  for  a  breeze  to 
whisp  it  in — and  directly  in  my  line.  Here  was  a 
situation  to  unravel.  If  I  played  for  the  cup  I 
would  be  sure  to  sink  his  ball  and  probably  fail  to 
run  down  my  own.  Ordinarily  I  would  have 
jumped  at  the  chance  of  running  down  both  of 


them.  But  in  this  case,  there  were  but  three  holes 
remaining  and  I  was  already  two  down.  I  cal- 
culated that  it  was  better  to  be  two  down  and 
three  to  play  than  to  take  the  chance.  I  had  to 
be  satisfied  with  a  half. 

The  next  hole  fell  to  me.  Thus  I  was  but  one 
down  with  two  to  play.  I  must  say  that  Brady 
was  in  a  most  trying  position.  It  is  a  matter  of 
no  small  moment  in  golf  to  find  a  big  lead  swept  to 
almost  nothing,  particularly  when  your  own 
game  seems  to  have  suffered  a  let-down.  That 
was  the  situation  Brady  was  fighting.  That  was 
why  I  was  determined  to  press  my  present  advan- 
tage to  the  very  limit.  So  I  played  the  seven- 
teenth without  a  flaw  and  won  it.  At  last  we 
were  square.  This  was  due  to  my  having  pinned 
my  faith  to  my  belief  that  a  match  is  never  lost 
until  the  last  putt  has  been  holed.  We  halved 
the  last  hole.  Consequently  an  extra  thirty-six 
was  agreed  upon  on  neutral  links  to  settle  our 
argument.    This  I  managed  to  win. 

So  I'm  a  firm  believer  in  the  golf  doctrine  that 
it  is  never  too  late  to  win  a  match.  To  such  an 
extent  is  this  so,  that  I  've  set  down  these  few 
examples  for  youngsters  in  order  that  they  may 
profit  by  these  experiences.  He  's  a  wise  golfer 
who  knows  this  fact,  and  one  hard  to  defeat. 
Play  the  game  for  all  you  're  worth,  no  matter  what 
the  score  or  who  your  opponent  may  be,  and  the 
victories  which  fall  to  your  lot  will  be  surprising ! 


A  GOOD  FIGHTER  NEVER  GIVES  UP 
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In  the  renewed  and*  wide-spread  interest  in  the  merchant  marine,  there  seems  to  be  throughout  the  country  an 
awakened  sentiment  for  the  sailor  and  the  sailor's  child. 

I  ^m  the  daughter  of  a  famous  sea-captain  and  of  a  race  of  sea-captains,  who  became  known  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  so  I  inherit  the  love  of  old  ocean  which  is  suggested  in  these  verses.  As  a  child,  I  made  many  journeys 
with  my  father,  often  sleeping  in  a  canvas  hammock  made  for  me  by  the  sailors  and  swung  between  the  awnings  of 
the  wide  deck,  where  I  could  watch  the  prow  of  the  great  ship  as  she  voyaged  across  the  starlit  seas.  I  have  heard 
the  wind  in  the  shrouds  and  the  song  of  the  great  waters;  and  I  feel  I  have  caught  the  rhythm  and  swing  of  the 
sea  in  my  chosen  meter,  which  I  trust  will  hold  for  other  ears  something,  too,  of  its  music.  Who  knows  but  that 
it  may  sing  some  other  child,  perhaps  a  sailor  baby,  into  the  deep  slumber  that  I  knew  when  my  father's  hand 
guided  us,  "out  past  the  harbor  light,  into  the  velvet  night?" 

G.  C.  H. 


Rest  thee  now,  little  one,  strong  is  thy  cradle, 
Rocking  and  swinging  across  the  wide  bay; 
Lights  in  the  distant  cove,  stars  hung  like  lamps 
above, 

Send  us  their  cheer  as  we  get  under  way. 
The  sun  's  gone  to  bed  down  behind  the  great 
ocean, 

We  '11  follow  and  bring  him  back  safe  with  the 
morn ; 

Down  to  the  sea  we  ride,  swung  on  the  ebbing 
tide, 

Leaving  the  moonshine  track  tumbled  and  torn. 
Hush  thy  sweet  prattle  and  curl  up  thy  restless 
feet, 

Dimpled  and  sun-browned  and  swift  at  my  call; 
Mother  stays  near  thee;  oh,  let  nothing  fear  thee, 
If  winds  creak  the  rigging  and  dark  shadows  fall. 
No  harm  betides  us,  for  Father's  hand  guides  us 
And  pilots  us  safely  out  over  the  bar, 
Out  past  the  harbor  light,  into  the  velvet  night — 
Me  his  sheet-anchor  and  you  his  lodestar. 

Sleep,  little  weary  one,  drowsy  wee  sailor-lass, 
Shore  winds  are  lost  in  the  voice  of  the  sea; 


Waves  babbling  o'er  and  o'er  follow  us  evermore, 
Weaving  strange  melodies,  darling,  for  thee. 
All  through  the  night  comes  the  sound  of  their 
singing, 

The  golden  moon  floating  down  softly  to  hear, 
And  while  sleep  shall  hold  thee  and  darkness 
enfold  thee, 

The  wind  and  the  waves  croon  thy  lullaby,  dear. 

Closed  are  thy  sea-blue  eyes,  lids  like  white  but- 
terflies 

Folded  down  quietly  over  two  flowers. 
Ocean  fays  haunt  thee,  and  mermaids  enchant 
thee 

With  dream-music,  murmuring  low  through  the 
hours. 

The  wind  lifts  its  wings  and  the  sail  fills  above 
thee — 

The  sound  doth  not  stir  thee,  profound  is  thy 
sleep. 

God  keep  my  sailor's  child,  stilling  the  waters 
wild, 

Rocking  her  cradle  far  out  on  the  deep! 
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KIT,  PAT,  AND  A  FEW  BOYS 


By  BETH  B.  GILCHRIST 

Author  of  "Cinderella's  Granddaughter" 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PREVIOUS  INSTALMENTS 

Katherine  Embury  is  a  sophisticated,  rather  blase  girl,  who  belongs  to  one  of  those  touch-and-go  families  that 
see  very  little  of  each  other.  By  a  series  of  coincidences,  she  finds  herself  in  surroundings  utterly  strange  to  her 
experience,  with  the  Wards,  a  family  that  is  very  much  of  a  family.  The  spectacle  of  Phil  and  Pat  and  the  rest  on 
such  intimate,  friendly  terms  with  each  other  surprises  Katherine,  and  in  the  loneliness  of  her  first  sleepless  night 
at  Birch  Camp  she  writes  a  letter  to  her  brother  Don,  summering  on  a  ranch  in  Wyoming.  But  though  everything 
is  new  to  her,  Katherine  takes  to  camp  life  like  the  sportswoman  she  is, — morning  dips,  cooperative  cooking,  forest 
tramps,  and  the  like, — and  wins  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  Wards.  Don's  reply  to  her  letter  tells  of  his 
approaching  departure  from  the  ranch,  and  this  suggests  to  the  Wards  that  they  should  despatch  an  invitation  to 
join  them  at  Birch  Camp.  The  prospect  of  Don  in  camp  thrills  Katherine;  for  in  these  weeks  in  the  open,  the  girl 
has  come  very  much  alive,  herself,  and  faces  the  world  with  a  zest  in  living  she  had  not  felt  since  her  little  girlhood. 


CHAPTER  XII 

UP  MOOSEBACK 

"If  to-morrow  should  prove  as  fine  as  this,  what 
would  you  say  to  climbing  Mooseback?" 

"I 'd  say,  hooray!"  cried  Katherine. 

"Me  for  Mooseback!"  Phil's  crisp  tones  were 
only  a  second  behind. 

"Ditto,"  from  Fred. 

"Now  you  're  shouting!"  cried  Nick. 

"The  view  ought  to  be  wonderful  to-morrow," 
said  Aunt  Ida. 

"Are  you  sure  you  can  leave  your  sewing  for  a 
whole  day?"  Pat  teased. 

"How  about  it,  Mother?"  Mr.  Ward  tossed 
the  question  across  the  camp-fire.  "What  do 
you  say  to  to-morrow?" 

"To-morrow  suits  me.  Mooseback  is  rather 
a  stiff  climb  for  short  legs,"  indicating  the  little 
girl  asleep  in  her  lap,  "but  perhaps  she  can  man- 
age it." 

"We  '11  take  turns  giving  her  a  boost,"  said 
Fred. 

"I  'm  so  glad  we  are  all  going!"  Pat  beamed. 
"Somebody  has  always  stayed  at  home  with 
Marian  before  this  year.  Think  of  the  whole 
bunch  of  us  starting  off  to-morrow  for  the  top  of 
Mooseback.    Oh,  jolly!" 

"With  that  in  mind,  I  think  we  had  better  turn 
in  extra  early  to-night,"  her  mother  suggested. 

Katherine  knew  that  she  was  too  excited  to  go 
to  sleep  for  a  long,  long  time.  She  lay  down  on 
her  bough  bed,  now  considerably  thinner  than 
when  it  was  freshly  cut,  her.  eyes  wide  open,  a 
happy  smile  curving  her  lips.  She  would  think 
about  the  morrow's  pleasure  for  an  hour  or  so. 
The  better  to  think,  she  closed  her  eyes.  The 
next  thing  she  knew  a  sudden  clamor  had  broken 
out  round  her.  She  opened  her  eyes;  the  sun  was 
shining. 

"My  goodness!"  gasped  the  girl.  "I  only  just 
lay  down." 


"Me  too!"  Pat  was  sitting  up  beside  her. 
"Did  you  ever  know  such  a  short  night?" 

Breakfast  was  a  hilarious  meal.  The  dewy 
freshness  of  a  perfect  day  coupled  with  anticipa- 
tion of  the  coming  climb  set  every  camper's 
spirit  galloping.  After  breakfast,  Mrs.  Ward, 
Katherine,  and  Pat  put  up  the  lunch,  while  Aunt 
Ida  and  Marian  made  the  beds.  The  little  girl, 
who  was  ordinarily  as  deliberate  in  her  working 
motions  as  small  girls  often  are,  skipped  around 
the  green  rectangles  with  alacrity.  The  blan- 
kets airing  on  bushes  behind  the  sleeping  tents 
were  rolled  into  shipshape  bolsters  in  record  time. 
And  then,  with  apparently  very  little  effort  on 
any  one  person's  part,  they  were  ready.  It  was 
a  perpetual  marvel  to  Katherine,  accustomed  to 
the  preparations  of  servants,  to  see  how  easily 
these  people  did  things  without  any  servants  at 
all. 

Every  one  had  something  to  carry,  and  nearly 
every  one  carried  it  strapped  like  a  knapsack 
across  his  shoulders.  "It  's  so  much  easier  to 
climb  with  both  hands  free,"  Pat  remarked  as 
she  adjusted  her  box  of  sandwiches  with  the  help 
of  a  leather  thong  and  a  piece  of  thick  twine. 
Katherine  darted  into  the  tent  for  one  of  the 
straps  of  a  suitcase,  and  the  next  minute  she  too 
had  her  roll  of  cookies  in  place.  Father  Ward 
and  Aunt  Ida  each  boasted  a  knapsack  stored 
with  such  precious  small  fry  as  cream,  salt,  sugar, 
butter,  coffee,  and  cutlery.  Phil  had  two  loaves 
of  bread,  and  Nick  capered  about,  a  diminutive 
shower  of  kitchen-ware  at  his  back,  cups  clashing 
musically  against  coffee  pail,  hawking  his  wares 
like  a  peddler. 

The  morning  had  not  cast  its  dewy  freshness 
when  the  party  set  forth.  Sunshine  filtered 
through  the  branches  and  splashed  the  trunks  of 
the  forest  trees  with  yellow  gold;  birds  chirped 
or  winged  a  silent  flight  from  the  invading  foot- 
steps; squirrels  frisked  and  scampered. 

The  path  began  to  rise.    It  pushed  out  of  the 
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woods  and  mounted  a  clearing  overgrown  with 
blackberry  vines  and  low  evergreens.  Rocks 
cropped  up  in  its  way;  if  the  rocks  were  too  big, 
it  turned  aside;  if  they  were  surmountable,  it 
scrambled  over  them. 

But  soon  the  mountain  began  to  try  Katherine's 
mettle.  The  trail  zigzagged  upward  in  a  snake-like 
course,  turning  out  for  great  rocks,  skirting  sheer 
cliffs,  pushing  treacherously  over  stones  cushioned 
with  thick  mosses.  Delicate  ferns  grew  between 
the  stones  and  on  shelves  of  the  rocks.  Vines 
threw  their  festooning  witchery  across  stark 
branches.  On  either  hand  pressed  the  under- 
growth in  a  wild  jumble,  threatening  to  obliterate 
the  trail.  The  higher  it  led,  the  lovelier  and 
wilder  grew  the  pictures  along  the  path — a  fern- 
lined  pool  at  the  foot  of  a  white  spray  of  water- 
fall; a  clump  of  ghostly  Indian-pipes;  a  glimpse, 
level-eyed,  through  green  branches  out  over  the 
tops  of  trees  into  sheer  blue  space.  No  sign  of 
the  camp  below;  no  sign  of  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain; they  were  on  the  mountain,  poised — who 
knew  how  far  up? — between  earth  and  sky. 

Katherine  halted  suddenly  to  look  and  listen. 
She  had  climbed  rapidly,  and  for  a  minute  she 
stood  alone.  For  that  minute,  too,  the  voices 
of  the  campers  were  silent.  Then  Father  Ward 
rounded  the  curve  below,  Marian  riding  on  his 
shoulders.  Pat's  voice  dropped  excitedly  from 
somewhere  out  of  sight  above. 

"Katrinx!    Katrinx!    Oh,  come  up  here!" 

Katherine  threw  her  improvised  alpenstock 
as  far  forward  as  she  could,  clasped  a  friendly 
branch  with  both  hands,  and  drew  herself  up  to 
the  top  of  the  rocky  ledge  that  had  stopped  her. 
There  she  regained  her  pole  and,  wielding  it 
judiciously,  scrambled  swiftly  over  a  cataract 
of  mossy  boulders  till  she  reached  Pat's  side. 

"Look!"  cried  Pat.  "Just  look  at  it!  This 
must  have  happened  in  the  winter.  The  trail 
was  perfectly  clear  here  last  summer.  How  are 
we  going  to  get  around  that?" 

Directly  ahead  of  the  girls  the  path  struck  into 
a  tangle  of  fallen  tree  trunks.  Uprooted  by  some 
storm,  they  had  plunged  across  the  trail,  their 
branches  piling  up  in  what  looked  like  an  im- 
penetrable confusion.  Pat's  question  had,  how- 
ever, apparently  been  intended  more  as  rhetoric 
than  as  an  actual  appeal  for  information.  As  she 
spoke,  she  dropped  to  the  ground  and  wriggled 
under  the  edge  of  the  mass. 

"No  use,"  she  reported,  backing  out  presently. 
"It  's  too  scratchy,  and  besides,  one  of  'em  lies 
too  close  to  the  ground  to  get  under.  Oh,  you 
can't  go  around  on  that  side,  Katrinx!  The  tops 
run  right  off  a  precipice." 

"So  I  discovered."  Katherine  was  retracing 
her  steps.    "Nor  on  the  other  side,  either." 


"No,  the  rock  's  too  high  and  steep.  I  tried 
that,  too." 

"Then  if  we  can't  go  under  or  around,  we  have 
got  to  go  over." 

Pat  looked  doubtful.  "The  boys  must  have 
done  it,  but  I  don't  see  how." 

"Oh,  if  the  boys  have  done  it — and  even  if 
they  had  n't — "  Katherine  thrust  her  alpen- 
stock across  a  branch,  reached  for  another,  which 
snapped  in  her  hand,  gripped  a  third  that  held, 
and  leaped  up  into  the  confusion  of  boughs. 
Broken  branches  caught  at  her  clothes  and 
scratched  her  ankles,  twigs  snapped  under  her 
feet,  but  she  struggled  on. 

"It 's  some  like — tryingto  walk — ona — feather- 
bed," Pat  suggested  from  a  point  some  two  yards 
to  the  right. 

"The  mountain — does  n't  seem — really  eager — 
to  have  us — climb  it,"  Katherine  flung  back. 
"  But  we  're  going  to — do  it — just  the  same." 

"The  top  is  like  one  of  those  enchanted  castles 
we  read  about  when  we  were  little,"  Pat  essayed, 
balancing  on  a  limb,  "fearfully  hard  to  get  into, 
but  the  prince  always  found  something  wonderful 
when  he  did  get  there.    The  top  's  worth  it." 

"This  is  worth  it !  This  very  minute.  Ough! 
Oh,  I  love  it!" 

The  last  sentence  rose  from  a  lower  level. 
The  girl  was  out  of  sight. 

"Where  are  you?"  Pat  cried.  "Katrinx!  Are 
you  hurt?    What 's  become  of  you?" 

"Not  in  the  least."  The  voice  was  slightly 
muffled,  but  imperturbable.  "I  stepped  down 
on  the  tree  trunk,  a  trifle  unexpectedly,  but  now 
that  I  am  here —  Why,  this  is  the  way  out!  Do 
it  yourself,  Pat.  Drop  through  and  then  crawl 
up  the  trunk  till  you  come  to  where  it  is  clear  of 
branches.  Oh,  this  is  plain  sailing — climbing, 
I  mean,  just  straight  climbing." 

To  Pat's  anxious  gaze  Katherine's  head  ap- 
peared; then  the  girl,  a  slim  young  figure  of 
victory,  stood  on  the  very  top  of  the  seemingly 
impassable  barrier.  Pat  lost  no  time  in  putting 
herself  beside  her. 

As  they  reached  the  ground  the  boys  catapulted 
around  a  boulder. 

"Oho,  so  you  're  over!  We  were  coming  back 
to  help." 

"Since  they  're  here  to  help  the  others,  let 's  go 
on,"  Katherine  said  to  Pat. 

A  little  thrill  ran  up  the  girl's  spine  as  she 
realized  that  now  for  a  few  minutes  she  would 
be  at  the  front  of  the  line,  no  one  ahead  of  her, 
only  the  mountain  waiting  up  there  with  the  sky 
for  a  cap,  heaving  its  vast  sides  as  though  to 
shake  her  back  into  the  valley  where  she  be- 
longed. 

"But  I  don't  belong  there!"  she  thought  ex- 
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ultantly.  "I  belong  up  here,  where  there  is 
something  to  fight.    Oh,  is  n't  it  glorious?" 

Then  she  stopped  thinking  altogether,  and 
lived  minute  after  minute  of  furious  effort,  toil- 
ing, struggling,  slipping  back  only  to  push  on, 
climbing  by  hand  and  knee.  The  more  the 
mountain  opposed  her,  the  better  she  liked  it; 
the  steeper  the  path,  the  higher  her  heart  beat. 
Now  and  then  she  stopped,  her  arms  wrapped 
around  a  convenient  branch.  Up  here  the  woods 
were  beginning  to  thin;  a  breath  of  wind  lifted 
her  hot  hair. 

Pat  panted  into  sight.    "What 's  your  hurry?" 

Katherine  was  honestly  surprised.  "Was  I 
hurrying?  The  way  this  mountain  is  tilted  up 
just  here  makes  me  want  to  get  on." 

"The  mountain  won't  run  away,"  said  Pat. 

"No,  I  suppose  not.  But  it  manages  to  make 
me  feel  as  though  it  would." 

"Oh,  I  know,"  grinned  Pat.  "Don't  I  feel 
just  the  same  way?  Come  on  then.  Let 's  go! 
It  sha'n't  run  away  before  we  get  to  the  top." 

They  leaned  manfully  to  the  ascent.  The 
breeze  freshened  on  their  cheeks.  The  trees 
dwindled.  A  branch  reached  out  for  Pat's 
sleeve.  % 

Katherine  launched  herself  at  a  boulder. 

A  spring,  and  Phil  was  beside  her.  "Great, 
is  n't  it?" 

"Perfectly  gorgeous!" 

"I  thought  you  'd  like  it.  Here,  let  me  give 
you  a  hand." 

The  girl's  breath  came  quickly,  her  lips  were 
slightly  parted,  but  the  gray  eyes  shone  clear  in 
her  flushed  face.  "Oh  no,  thank  you.  I  like 
to  do  it  myself." 

"Miss  Independence!" 

Rocks,  rocks,  nothing  but  rocks.  Katherine 
thought  she  had  been  climbing  rocks  for  hours. 
They  grew  larger,  tilting  broad  gray  backs  that 
offered  firm  footing  to  her  rubber  soles.  The 
wind  whipped  her  hair  about  her  face;  it  fled  past 
her  ears,  whistling  through  the  branches  of  the 
stunted  trees  with  a  high,  clear  singing. 

And  then,  suddenly,  there  was  nothing  more 
to  climb.  Her  feet  trod  level  on  the  top  of  the 
world.  The  blue  sky  arched  above  her  head,  and 
a  few  twisted  branches  streamed  in  the  perpetual 
wind.  Before  and  below  her,  whichever  way  she 
turned,  ranks  on  ranks  of  peaks  marched  and 
counter-marched  to  the  very  rim  of  the  sky, 
where  they  rose  up,  a  jumble  of  dim  blue  crests, 
to  make  a  cup  of  the  world.  In  between,  filling 
the  cup,  little  hills  tossed  leafy  spray  above  an 
ocean  of  green;  lakes,  looking  very  far  away, 
glittered  like  pin-points  in  the  sun;  and  the  silver 
thread  of  a  little  river  wound  through  a  gap  be- 
tween two  low  green  cones. 


The  girl  caught  her  breath  with  a  gasp  of  sur- 
prise and  happiness  and  awe.  Deliberately  she 
shut  her  eyes.  When  she  opened  them  it  was  all 
there  as  before.  "I  thought  perhaps  it  would 
go  away,"  she  confessed  whimsically  to  Pat, 
who  had  come  up  beside  her,  "but  it  did  n't.  It 
is  really  so!" 

"I  love  it,"  said  Pat,  simply. 

The  two  girls  stood  motionless  on  the  crest. 
One  by  one  the  other  climbers  joined  them. 
Marian  ran  about  over  the  rocks  emitting  little 
squeals  of  excitement.  The  boys  galloped  from 
side  to  side.  Mother  Ward  sat  down  on  a  jut- 
ting ledge,  her  beautiful,  care-lined  face  quite 
peaceful  and  rested. 

Katherine  noted  these  things  as  she  ranged 
tirelessly  from  rock  to  rock,  looking,  looking, 
looking.  It  seemed  as  though  she  could  never 
get  her  fill  of  looking.  She  wished  her  own 
mother  were  here.  And  oh,  how  she  longed  for 
Don!  She  could  see  Phil  stretched  out  on  a 
rock  beside  Pat.  Perhaps  she  and  Don  could 
come  up  here  some  da}-,  they  two,  even  if  the 
others  did  not  care  to  repeat  the  climb  the  same 
summer.  The  thought  struck  home  to  a  feeling 
that  she  had  not  known  she  possessed.  Why,  she 
was  counting,  absolutely  counting  on  Don's 
coming  to  camp! 

CHAPTER  XIII 

KIT  MAKES  A  TRAIN 

Afterward,  Katherine  knew  she  should  never 
forget  that  day.  Every  detail  lived  in  her  mem- 
ory with  a  strange  vividness — the  lunch  spread 
on  a  flat  rock  out  of  the  wind  below  the  peak; 
Father  Ward's  wonderful  toaster,  made  then 
and  there  from  a  green  branch  stripped  of  its 
leaves  and  the  twigs  woven  together  in  a  flat  pat- 
tern. Never  was  toast  so  good  as  that  which 
came  hot  from  that  toaster.  Never  was  bacon  so 
fully  flavored  as  the  strips  she  cooked  for  herself, 
skewered  on  a  pointed  stick.  Never  were  pota- 
toes so  luscious  as  those  Mother  Ward  poked 
from  a  bed  of  hot  ashes  and  whose  blackened 
jackets  crocked  every  one's  face  in  the  eating. 
And  never  was  anything  so  exciting  as  the  de- 
scent which  she  and  Pat  and  the  boys  made, 
pellmell,  down  the  side  of  the  mountain. 

Hot,  disheveled,  torn,  and  scratched,  but  tri- 
umphant, they  arrived  at  the  foot  and  sat  down, 
to  take  stock  of  themselves  and  to  wait  for  the 
others. 

That  was  why  nobody  found  the  telegram 
before,  footsore  and  conscious  of  a  gentle  lassi- 
tude in  all  their  limbs,  the  whole  procession  strag- 
gled into  camp. 

"Telegram  for  Mother,"  Nick  in  the  lead 
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reported.  "Here,  Mumsie.  Found  it  sticking 
on  a  bush.    Who  's  coming?" 

"Nobody  's  coming  here,"  Pat  answered,  get- 
ting permission  to  read  over  her  mother's  shoulder. 
"It  's  that  house-party  at  Fairwood.  It  's  to 
happen  right  away,  a  week  early.  Why,  this 
telegram  ought  to  have  been  delivered  last  night! 
Yesterday  was  the  sixth,  was  n't  it?  This  was 
sent  the  sixth  at  ten  thirty-four.  'Friends  arrive 
to-night  for  two  days.  Come  at  once.'  Mother! 
You  're  missing  it!"  Pat's  growing  excitement 
culminated  in  a  wail  of  dismay. 

"Miss  nothing,"  snapped  Phil.    "There  's  a 
train  north  at  six-ten.    Want  to  take  it,  Mother?" 
"Can  I  possibly  make  it?" 
Father  Ward  glanced  at  the  sun.    "I  am  in- 
clined to  think  you  can." 

"I  '11  get  a  horse  and  wagon.  Be  ready  in 
half  an  hour."    Phil  was  off. 

"He  did  n't  win  the  mile  last  spring  for  noth- 
ing, did  he?"  Pat  remarked.  "I  '11  find  your 
clothes,  Mother." 

Many  hands  made  light  work  of  preparation. 
Katherine  and  Pat  packed  Mrs.  Ward's  bag; 
Marian  and  Aunt  Ida  helped  her  dress;  Fred  and 
Nick  put  up  a  lunch.  They  had  no  more  than 
finished  their  tasks  when,  heralded  by  a  rattle 
of  wheels,  Phil  drove  up  in  an  uncovered  buggy. 
Father  Ward  emerged  from  his  tent,  clad  in  gray 
tweeds  and  a  gray  cloth  cap.  Phil  jumped  out 
and  handed  Mother  in;  Mr.  Ward  sprang  up 
beside  her  and  took  the  reins.  "We  have  just 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,"  they  heard  him  say. 
"Time  enough  if  you  don't  mind  going  fast." 
His  eyes  twinkled. 

' '  Good  -by !    Good-by !' ' 

"My  goodness,"  said  Pat,  "did  n't  we  hustle! 
I  feel  as  limp  as  a  rag." 

"I  feel,"  said  Katherine,  "likeadipin  thelake." 

"I  think  we  all  feel  that  way,  too,"  said  Aunt 
Ida. 

Nobody  thought  to  speak  of  the  mail  until 
after  they  had  come  out  of  the  water  and  were 
dressing.  Then  Fred  called  out  as  he  passed 
the  camp-fire  on  his  way  to  the  kitchen,  "Did 
Kit  get  her  letter?" 

"What  letter?"  Katherine  called  back  from 
behind  closed  flies. 

"On  the  living-tent  table.  Jake  must  have 
left  it." 

"Is  n't  there  one  for  me?"  Pat  wanted  to  know. 

"Or  for  me?"  asked  Aunt  Ida. 

"Guess  not.    Kit 's  the  winner  this  time." 

In  thinking  the  matter  over,  Katherine  realized 
that  the  letter  must  have  lain  on  the  table  through 
the  hurried  departure  of  Mrs.  Ward  and  the 
leisurely  play  in  the  water  and  who  knew  how 
many  hours  besides?    If  only  she  had  seen  it 


when  she  first  reached  camp!  Motionless,  she 
read  it  twice  without  speaking. 

"I  hope  it  's  from  Don."  Pat  was  counting 
out  plates.    "Eight.    Is  he  coming?" 

"No,"  said  Katherine.  "No,  he  says  he  would 
like  to,  but  he  can't  come." 

Pat  glanced  up  at  the  sound  of  the  girl's  voice 
and  dropped  the  plates.  "Why,  Katrinx!  Kit 
darling!    What 's  the  matter!" 

"I  don't  know." 

Pat  was  at  her  elbow.  "You — you  don't 
know?" 

"Don  has  gone  home.  I  don't  understand  his 
letter.  He  has  given  up  the  coast  and  Goldy's 
too.  He  would  like  to  come  here,  but  he  can't 
just  now.  He  was  starting  for  home  the  day  he 
wrote."  She  whirled  to  the  calendar  and  made  a 
rapid  calculation.  "Pat,  he  has  been  home  three 
days!  Now  why,  why  did  he  do  that?"  The 
delicate  brows  drew  together  in  a  frown  of 
perplexity. 

"Perhaps  he  got  tired  of  knocking  about," 
Pat  suggested. 

"But  he  knows  there  is  no  one  at  home,  except 
the  servants.  There  is  something  I  don't  under- 
stand. His  letter  sounds — I  can't  just  put  my 
finger  on  the  words — but  it  sounds  not  quite 
right,  somehow.  I  think  I  '11  go  home  myself." 
She  spoke  as  casually  as  though  she  had  men- 
tioned paddling  across  the  lake. 

"Go  home!    Can't  you  write  him?" 

"If  Don  's  in  trouble,  I  could  n't  find  out  a 
thing  by  writing." 

'  'Telegraph — telephone. ' ' 

Katherine  shook  her  head.  "I  must  see  him. 
If  he  is  all  right,  I  '11  come  back." 

Pat  was  silent  a  minute,  "Are  you  sure  that 
you  have  n't  imagined —  You  don't  really  know 
anything!" 

Katherine  whirled  on  her.  "What  if  it  were 
Phil?  And  what  if  you  did  just  'imagine  some- 
thing,' would  n't  you  have  to  find  out  if  it  was 
just  imagination  before  you  could  be  happy 
again?" 

"Yes,"  said  Pat.  "Oh,  yes.  But  Katrinx, 
my  mother  is  away  and  your  mother  did  n't  want 
to  have  you  stay  alone  at  home  with  the  ser- 
vants— " 

"My  mother,"  flashed  Katherine,  "would  want 
to  have  me  look  out  for  Don,  if  he  needed  me. 
That  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world." 

"Oh  dear,  I  wish  Mother  were  here!" 

"Your  mother  would  agree  with  me." 

Pat  sought  the  kitchen  tent  with  a  troubled 
face.    "Katherine  says  she  is  going  home." 

"Going  home!    What 's  up?" 

"Don 's  gone  home  and  she  does  n't  understand 
why.    And  it  bothers  her." 
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"Jumping  Jehosaphat!  She  can't  go  off  like 
that,  can  she?  Let  Don  stay  at  home,  if  he 
wants  to.    Anything  wrong  with  him?" 

"That 's  what  she  does  n't  know." 

"Able  to  travel,  was  n't  he?  I  guess  Don  's 
all  right.    Get  Aunt  Ida  to  talk  to  her." 

But  Aunt  Ida's  arguments  moved  Katherine 
from  her  purpose  no  more  than  Patricia's.  Going 
home,  she  told  Aunt  Ida,  was  not  in  the  least  like 
starting  for  a  house  that  might  be  shut  up.  Her 
home  could  not  by  any  conceivable  supposition 
be  closed ;  Mother  had  left  orders  to  keep  it  open. 
Whoever  was  or  was  not  there,  Mary  Flannery 
would  be  in  the  kitchen  where  she  had  ruled  as 
maid  and  cook  for  fifteen  years;  John,  her  hus- 
band, would  be  in  the  garden.  Any  girl  could  go 
into  a  house  presided  over  by  Mary  and  John. 

"I  shall  not  stay  an  hour  if  I  find  everything 
all  right.  I  shall  take  the  next  train  for  the  woods 
again." 

"Bring  Don  back  with  you,"  said  Phil. 

"I  surely  will  if  I  can."  She  flashed  him  a 
grateful  look  for  the  first  recognition  on  the  part 
of  any  of  the  campers  of  her  right  to  go. 

But  Aunt  Ida  put  one  more  question.  "Could 
n't  you  wait  to  get  an  answer  to  a  telegram 
before  starting?" 

Katherine  shook  her  head.  "I  could  n't  pos- 
sibly.   Telegrams  are  so  slow  here." 

In  spite  of  their  phrasing,  the  girl's  voice  made 
the  words  an  appeal.  Aunt  Ida  put  her  arms 
around  Katherine  and  kissed  her. 

"I  think  you  will  find  your  brother  much 
amused  at  your  coming." 

"Oh,  Don  's  all  right,"  said  Fred. 

"There  's  no  harm  in  looking  up  trains,"  said 
Phil.  "Did  n't  I  see  a  bunch  of  time-tables  in 
Father's  trunk?" 

"Supper  first,"  decreed  Aunt  Ida. 

Even  Katherine  ate  heartily.  The  day's 
climb  had  made  her  hungry  and  her  disquiet 
was  too  vague  as  yet  to  banish  appetite.  The 
time-tables  formed  a  link  between  her  and  Don; 
the  mere  mention  of  them  made  her  feel  nearer 
to  him.  But  the  time-tables  soon  revealed  their 
shortcomings. 

"May  somebody  punch  my  thick  head  if  I 
see  how  you  can  get  home  before  day  after  to- 
morrow," Fred  declared  after  prolonged  study. 

"But  I  must!  Day  after  to-morrow — that 
can't  be  the  quickest  time  I  can  make." 

"Rotten  schedule!"  growled  Phil. 

"The  trouble  's  at  this  end."  Fred  turned 
back  to  his  folders.    "These  day  trains — " 

"She  could  take  the  New  York  sleeper  and  get 
home  to-morrow." 

"The  sleeper,  Phil?" 


"It  runs  through  Edgeville.    Twenty  miles 
west  of  us." 

At  that  point  Father  Ward  walked  in  and  found 
them,  heads  bent  over  the  time-tables  spread  out 
on  the  dining-tent  table. 

"What  's  all  this?  Somebody  else  going  to 
leave  us?" 

"I  am  the  one  who  is  trying  to  go."  Katherine 
rose  swiftly  and  went  to  him.  "Please  let  me." 
She  made  her  explanation  clearly  and  simply. 
"With  Father  in  Alaska  and  Mother  in  Bermuda, 
I  am  the  only  one  there  is  to  look  after  Don." 

The  man  nodded  gravely.  He  had  watched 
the  girl's  face  closely  as  she  talked,  noting  the 
quiet  decision  of  her  manner.  "I  see.  Come 
back  as  soon  as  you  can.  How  about  trains, 
boys?" 

They  told  him. 

"We  will  paddle  across  the  lake,  walk  to 
Prince's,  and  rent  one  of  his  automobiles.  The 
first  division  of  the  deeper  goes  through  Edge- 
ville in  two  hours.  How  soon  can  you  be 
ready?"  turning  back  to  the  girl. 

"In  ten  minutes." 

"I  '11  give  you  twenty.  Have  you  plenty  of 
money?" 

"I  think  so.  I  have  n't  spent  any  in  the 
woods." 

Precisely  nineteen  minutes  later,  hatted  and 
booted,  gloves  in  hand,  the  modish  suit  guilty  of  a 
few  wrinkles  from  lying  packed  away  in  a  trunk, 
she  was  saying  good-by  on  the  shore.  Nick  had 
started  the  camp-fire.  Its  leaping  flames  drove 
back  the  shadows  that  were  closing  in  upon  the 
tents.  By  its  light,  Fred  and  his  father  packed 
coats  and  bags  into  the  big  canoe.  Katherine 
was  so  busy  being  kissed  by  Aunt  Ida,  Pat,  and 
Marian  that  she  did  not  see  the  second  satchel. 
With  steady  ease,  she  stepped  into  the  canoe  and 
sank  with  one  motion  to  her  seat.  Mr.  Ward 
took  a  paddle;  Phil  picked  up  the  other. 

"I  'm  going  along  to  run  the  car." 

"Don't  forget,  Katrinx,  that  you  're  coming 
back,"  begged  Pat. 

The  gipsy  face  glimmered  faintly  through  the 
dusk  as  the  canoe  shot  out  on  the  star-strewn 
water.  From  the  landing  on  the  other  side, 
Katherine  looked  back  across  the  lake.  Below 
the  dark  bulk  of  Mooseback  the  round  red 
friendly  eye  of  the  camp-fire  gleamed  out  of  the 
night.  Silhouetted  against  it,  she  could  see 
dark  heads.  Something  happened  under  the 
silk  blouse,  something  new  and  disquieting,  yet 
strangely  sweet.  The  girl  who  had  never  known 
homesickness  felt  a  lump  rise  in  her  throat. 
Then  she  turned  resolutely  and  followed  Father 
Ward's  lantern  into  the  woods. 


(To  be  concluded) 


THE  MUSICIAN 


By  FAITH  VAN  VALKENBURGH  VILAS 


The  piano  is  a  wonder  box, 
So  still  and  straight  and  tall, 

But  oh,  the  music  that  comes  out 
When  Mother's  fingers  call! 

She  plays  at  night  when  lights  are  dim, 

In  sweet  and  solemn  wise; 
Her  fingers  know  each  tiny  note 

I  'm  sure  they  must  have  eyes. 

When  little  Mary  Ellen  Brown 

Sits  down  to  play  for  me, 
She  has  to  have  a  criss-cross  page, 

With  dots  that  she  can  see. 

But  when  I  play  just  for  myself 
I  take  a  lovely  book 


All  full  of  pictures.    One  of  them  's 
A  forest  with  a  brook. 

There  are  some  timid  deer  in  there 

Behind  a  tree  at  play; 
I  make  the  brook  go  ripply  soft, 

So  they  won't  run  away. 

I  turn  the  page  until  I  find 

An  awful  storm  at  sea; 
I  play  that  deep  and  muttering 

In  solemn  minor  key. 

I  play  and  play  the  pictures  through, 
Each  one  a  different  song; 

And  much  too  swiftly  slips  the  time 
That  often  seems  so  long. 


'THOSE  WIRES  XL  NEVER  STRIKE  TOGETHER  NO  MATTER  HOW  MUCH  WIND  BLOWS' 

THE  INVERSE  TIME-LIMIT  RELAY 

By  CHARLES  A.  HOYT 


Fred  Bowers  stood  in  the  door  of  the  power- 
house looking  doubtfully  back  at  his  father. 

"You  're  sure  everything  will  be  all  right?"  he 
asked  anxiously.   "Sure  you  don 't  need  me?" 

"Boy,"  his  father  strode  up  to  him  and  put  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  "I  Ve  been  here  sixteen 
years,  and  they  don't  need  me!  If  I  left  this 
afternoon,  the  place  would  n't  stop  a  second — 
it  would  ramble  right  along.  We  don't  need  you 
at  all.  Go  along  to  the  fair  and  have  your  fun; 
you 've  earned  a  vacation. " 

Reassured,  Fred  climbed  into  the  waiting  auto- 
mobile and  sped  away  to  the  fair.  For  awhile 
their  way  was  up  the  river  where  the  power-plant 
was  located;  then  they  struck  off  over  the  height 
of  land  and  down  the  Passumpsic  River. 

This  was  the  first  fair  of  the  season,  and  as  the 
St.  Johnsbury  fair  was  famous  all  over  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State,  very  few  people  missed  it. 
It  came  early  this  year,  in  the  middle  of  August — 
right  in  dog-days. 

Nine  and  ten  o'clock  passed,  and  the  heat  was 
intense — the  deadening,  sweltering  heat  that 
occasionally  visits  New  England. 

Only  the  swift  motion  of  the  car  saved  them 
from  extreme  discomfort.  As  they  traveled  they 
saw  other  rigs — teams,  automobiles,  once  in  a 
while  a  bicycle — all  headed  one  way.  They 


poured  into  the  main  road  from  farm-houses,  from 
short  roads  reaching  back  into  the  hills  on  either 
side,  while  every  cross-road  contributed  dozens. 
In  the  last  few  miles,  it  was  more  in  the  nature  of 
a  procession  than  anything  else. 

"By  Jove!"  remarked  Fred,  "if  all  the  other 
roads  bring  in  such  a  gang,  the  old  town  will  sure 
be  full  of  folks." 

"No  reason  to  think  they  won't,"  replied  Jed 
Walker,  his  companion;  "I  bet  it  '11  be  the  biggest 
crowd  they  ever  had.  It 's  a  fine  sight,  is  n't  it?" 
Jed  was  looking  at  the  town  from  the  crest  of  the 
last  hill. 

"You  bet!"  agreed  Fred,  enthusiastically. 
"Those  wires  '11  never  strike  together  no  matter 
how  much  wind  blows." 

"What  on  earth  you  lookin'  at?"  Jed  was  driv- 
ing, but  stole  a  glance  at  Fred. 

"What  do  you  suppose?"  Fred  's  eyes  were 
glued  on  the  high-tension  transmission  line  along 
the  road.  "They  send  electricity  all  over  the 
county  from  here;  sixty  thousand  volts— highest 
voltage  in  the  State.  Look  at  those  insulators, 
big  as  an  umbrella — " 

"I  '11  bet  when  the  last  trump  sounds  you  '11  say, 
'Wait  a  minute  till  I  look  at  these  wires,'  said 
Jed.    "For  that  kind  of  stuff,  you  're  the  limit." 

"I  'm  going  to  hunt  up  the  superintendent," 
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said  Fred.  "I  want  to  see  their  lightning  arrest- 
ers. They  're  something  new,  they  say.  They 
say,  too,  that  their  switches  are  set  awful  heavy — 
no  common  little  short-circuit  throws  'em  out." 

"Say,  wake  up!"  said  Jed;  "you  're  going  to  the 
fair — you  're  not  working.  Can  that  stuff  for  a 
day  if  you  can;  if  you  can't,  why  can't  you?" 

They  drove  down  the  hill  and  turned  along  the 
river  road. 

"Hey!"  shouted  Fred,  "go  around  the  other 
way — follow  these  wires  to  the  transformer-sta- 
tion and  let  me  off.    I  '11  meet  you  up  town." 

"Did  you  bring  your  overalls  and  belt  and  body- 
strap?"  asked  Jed,  sarcastically,  turning  the  car 
as  Fred  asked.  "If  you  're  going  to  work  all  day, 
you  ought  to  have  brought  your  dinner ;  you  won 't 
want  to  stop  to  go  up  town  after  it. " 

Fred  grinned.  "All  right,  be  just  as  funny  as 
you  like ;  you 've  got  to  amuse  yourself  some  way. ' ' 

"Up  by  the  Avenue  House  in  an  hour,"  said 
Fred  as  he  climbed  out.  "I  won't  take  long 
here." 

"If  you  're  not  there,  I  'm  going  along  to  the 
grounds."  Jed  was  a  little  short.  "I  came  over 
here  to  have  a  good  time." 

Fred,  walking  eagerly  into  the  station  and  try- 
ing to  look  in  every  direction  at  once,  did  n't  hear 
him. 

"We  call  it  the  finest  plant  in  the  State,"  said 
the  station-man,  after  Fred  had  introduced  him- 
self. "Everything  the  very  latest.  There 's  one 
trouble,  though — they  improve  things  so  fast  that 
before  you  get  started  they  have  something  new 
on  the  market." 

"There 's  one  thing  I  want  to  see, "  said  Fred ; 
"that  's  those  inverse  time-limit  relay-switches. 
I 've  read  about  them,  and  the  agent  wants  to  put 
some  in  for  us." 

The  station-man  led  the  way  to  the  switchboard. 

"Sure — greatest  thing  out!  Now,  sometimes 
you  have  a  little  swinging  ground,  or  two  wires 
knock  together;  ordinarily,  your  circuit-breakers 
all  fly  out  and  everybody 's  out  of  juice.  These 
switches  hold  as  long  as  you  set  them  for." 

"How  long  before  they  go  out?" 

"We 've  got  these  set  at  twenty  seconds.  We 
can  have  a  dead  short-circuit  a  third  of  a  minute 
— if  it 's  anything  that  will  burn  off,  we  're  usually 
rid  of  it  before  the  time  is  up.  If  it  is  still  on  at 
the  end  of  twenty  seconds,  the  switch  goes  out." 

Fred  looked  it  over  carefully.  "That  ought  to 
be  all  right.  It  saves  a  lot  of  trouble  all  along,  one 
time  and  another;  then  again  it  might  make 
trouble  sometimes." 

"I  don't  see  how,"  argued  the  man.  "It  is  n't 
on  long  enough  to  set  a  fire,  and  it  saves  us  a  lot  of 
trouble.  You  'd  better  put  one  on  each  of  your 
circuits." 


They  prowled  around  among  the  tangle  of 
wires  and  instruments  awhile,  both  talking  shop 
without  listening  to  the  other  very  much,  and 
parted  after  an  hour  and  a  half  with  many  mutual 
expressions  of  regard.  Fred  stole  a  glance  at  his 
watch  and  hustled  for  the  Avenue  House,  but  it 
was  past  the  time  when  he  was  to  meet  his  friend 
and  no  Jed  was  in  sight.  He  sat  on  the  steps 
awhile  and  watched  the  crowd  pouring  by. 

The  fair  grounds  were  on  the  edge  of  the  town 
on  a  high  plateau,  with  the  main  business  street 
leading  to  them.  It  was  literally' packed  with 
teams  and  automobiles.  Crowds  on  foot  filled  the 
sidewalks  on  both  sides,  all  headed  one  way. 

"Biggest  crowd  the  old  town  ever  saw,"  re- 
marked a  man  standing  near.  "Can't  have  a 
fair  without  a  rain,"  he  continued,  glancing  at  the 
sky. 

"Rain!"  echoed  Fred,  "I  don't  see  any  sign  of 
rain." 

"See  that  sky — how  coppery  it  looks,"  said  the 
man.  "Then  down  in  the  southwest  you  see  that 
haze,  and  feel  how  hot  and  close-like  the  air  is. 
I  've  lived  here  all  my  life.  I  can  tell." 

"You  've  certainly  got  good  courage,"  Fred 
grinned  genially.  "A  New  England  weather- 
prophet  is  a  rare  bird;  people  generally  don't 
prophesy  anything  definite  about  weather  up 
here — they  '11  say  there 's  going  to  be  a  change, 
and  they  usually  hit  it." 

"Just  wait  and  see,"  warned  the  man.  "You  'II 
see  it  rains  before  night." 

Fred  strolled  along  down  to  the  grounds  looking 
for  Jed,  but  failed  to  find  him.  Every  one  else 
in  four  or  five  counties  was  there,  and  any  one 
person  was  easy  to  lose  in  such  a  crowd. 

He  was  making  the  rounds  of  the  place  a  second 
time  when  he  suddenly  came  across  the  man 
whom  he  had  met  in  the  transformer-house  earlier 
in  the  day. 

"Off  for  the  day,"  announced  his  new  friend. 
"The  apprentice  is  looking  after  things." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  now?  Where  are 
you  headed  for?"  asked  Fred. 

"Nothing  in  particular  and  nowhere  espe- 
cially." 

"Just  the  thing — I  'm  going  to  the  same  place. 
Let 's  jog  along  together." 

This  they  proceeded  to  do.  They  roved  at  will 
among  the  booths  of  Japanese  acrobats,  wrestling 
pavilions,  cane-racks,  and  all  manner  of  devices 
to  catch  the  furtive. dime,  until  suddenly  Fred 
looked  around  startled. 

"See  how  dark  it  's  getting!"  As  he  spoke  a 
rumbling  growl  of  thunder  shook  the  air. 

"Sounds  like  business,  does  n't  it?"  remarked 
the  electrician. 

"Do  you  ever  have  to  shut  down  for  storms?" 
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asked  Fred,  as  they  stood  in  an  open  space  scan- 
ning the  clouds. 

"Never  have  since  we  put  in  the  new  lightning- 
arresters.  Before  that,  we  had  to  shut  up  shop 
every  time  it  lightened  over  in  the  next  county." 

"They  work  well,  do 
they?  What  kind  are 
they?" 

Then  followed  more 
talk  about  the  lightning- 
arresters — arrangements 
that,  whenever  the 
lightning  strikes  the 
transmission-line,  send  it 
harmlessly  into  the 
ground,  instead  of  into 
the  generators  and 
houses. 

"Orders  are  to  run 
straight  through  every- 
thing,'' the  man  con- 
cluded. "But  if  it  started 
in  very  bad,  I  'd  shut 
down." 

"You  're  like  me — obey 
orders  as  long  as  it  's 
safe;  then  do  what  you 
think  best." 

"Not  exactly  that," 
said  the  man,  looking  un- 
easily at  the  thickening 
clouds.  "We  obey  orders 
just  as  long  as  we  pos- 
sibly can,  and  shut  down 
when  we  have  to — I  don't 
like  the  looks  of  things 
— see  there!" 

There  was  indeed 
cause  for  alarm.  Great 
billowing  thunder-heads 
filled  the  sky  to  the  south- 
east ;  the  air  was  close  and 
hot,  with  hardly  a  breath 
stirring;  the  few  vagrant 
puffs  of  air  seemed  to  be 
from  a  furnace. 

Chain-lightning  darted 
through  the  mass  and 
rolling  peals  of  thunder 

became  continuous.  A  sickly  green  cast  appeared 
in  the  heavens,  and  suddenly  a  cold  breeze  set 
in  from  the  direction  of  the  storm. 

"I  know  of  one  that 's  going  to  hunt  for  cover," 
remarked  the  electrician.  "This  does  n't  look 
good  to  me  at  all." 

"All  right;  let  's  get  back  into  some  of  the 
tents,"  and  Fred  started  toward  them. 

"Not  on  your  life!    I  said  'cover.'    I  did  n't 


mean  a  trap.  Those  tents  '11  go  over  the  first 
thing." 

"They  '11  trap  a  pile  of  folks  if  they  do."  Fred 
stood  looking  at  the  crowds  pouring  into  the 
tents  and  booths. 


.  I     -    9  -2.-1- 


"  'COME  ON!    UP  TOWN  FOR  US — HUSTLEI'  " 

His  friend  started  to  run.  "Come  on!  Up 
town  for  us — hustle'!" 

It  was  nearly  a  mile  to  the  business  part  of 
the  town,  and  before  they  made  it  the  rain  began. 

"In  here!"  gasped  Fred,  heading  into  the  door- 
way of  a  church.  They  staggered  in  just  as  the 
front  of  the  storm  struck  with  full  force.  Several 
workmen  stood  in  the  doorway,  driven  from  their 
work  of  digging  along  the  curb. 
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"ByGeorge!"  said  Fred's  companion,  a  moment 
later,  "this  is  a  hummer — feel  this  building  shake." 

Fred  was  peering  into  the  smother  of  rain  out- 
side. 

"We  got  in  just  in  time.  This  looks  like  your 
high-tension  line  passing  by  here — is  it?" 

"Sure,  sixty  thousand  volts;  it 's  the  main  feeder 
up  the  river." 

"Right  through  the  village?  I  'd  think  they 'd 
make  you  go  around  somewhere.  It  is  n't  really 
safe,  is  it?" 

"Sure  it  is!"  A  deafening  crash  of  thunder 
drowned  his  words,  and  the  wires  on  the  poles 
glowed  a  moment.  Traces  of  acrid  smoke  reached 
their  nostrils. 

"Did  you  see  that?"  exclaimed  Fred. 

Again  the  ground  shook  and  the  wires  flamed. 

"We  're  all  right!"  the  electrician  assumed  an 
ease  which  he  was  far  from  feeling;  "our  lightning- 
arresters  are  the  best  made;  they  '11  take  care  of 
that — it  was  n't  a  direct  stroke,  just  induction." 

The  rain  poured  an  unbelievable  flood  on  the 
paved  street.  The  gutters  ran  over  onto  the  side- 
walk, and  the  little  park  opposite  was  a  lake. 
Suddenly,  above  the  roar  of  the  storm,  a  series  of 
dull  crashes  reached  their  ears  and  the  storm  took 
a  new  note. 

"Say,  boy!  It  's  black  as  midnight — just  as 
black  as  a  cat.  and  roars  like  all  possessed.  I 
never  saw  such  a  storm  as  there  is  coming!" 

Fred  braved  the  flood  and  ran  to  look.  The 
whole  sky  was  black,  the  roar  deafening.  A  con- 
fused murmur  sounded  above  the  appalling  tumult. 
He  stood  a  moment  trying  to  make  out  the  cause 
of  it.  It  sounded  like  the  noise  of  a  multitude  of 
people  in  dire  peril,  but  it  seemed  impossible  that 
anything  of  the  sort  could  be —  Stop!  It  must 
be  the  great  crowd  on  the  fair  grounds!  The 
tents  must  have  collapsed. 

He  crept  back,  soaked  to  the  skin  by  the  down- 
pour, in  time  to  see  the  crowd  of  laborers  rush 
away  in  the  rain.  One,  with  upturned  and  fright- 
ened face,  was  gazing  at  the  top  of  the  steeple. 

Suddenly,  a  boom  of  the  great  bell  hung  high 
overhead  made  the  air  shudder.  He  caught  his 
breath  as  the  building  swayed  to  its  foundations; 
the  wind  screamed  as  it  rushed  through  the 
wires  in  front "  of  it.  All  around,  the  roofs 
of  lesser  buildings  began  to  litter  the  streets. 
Again  the  bell  boomed  at  the  swaying  of  the 
steeple — as  if  in  loud  protest  against  its  fate. 

Fred  and  the  electrician  rushed  into  the  storm 
as  the  steeple  fell.  It  dropped  into  the  street 
before  them  with  a  mighty  crash,  the  bell  separat- 
ing itself  from  the  mass  in  mid-air,  and,  probably 
because  it  was  heavier,  flinging  itself  clear  across 
the  wide  street  striking  the  corner  pole  of  the 
high-tension  line. 


The  pole  had  already  been  under  heavy  tension — 
the  straining  of  heavy  wires  whipped  by  the  wind 
was  tremendous;  then  again,  it  was  a  corner  pole, 
the  line  taking  a  square  turn  at  this  point.  As 
the  bell  struck  it,  the  heavy  lower  edge  acted 
like  an  ax,  shearing  it  off  clean  just  below  the 
cross-arms. 

Instantly  the  heavy  wires  sagged  across  the 
street  diagonally,  resting  here  and  there  upon  the 
wooden  ruins  of  the  tower. 

The  two  men,  well  aware  of  the  deadly  peril 
that  every  inch  of  the  heavy  copper  presented, 
started  back  but  still  stood  in  the  pouring  rain, 
almost  exhausted  trying  to  stand  against  the 
hurricane,  watching  with  eyes  agog.  The  sag- 
ging wires  swayed  back  and  forth  in  the  storm. 

"It  '11  short  in  a  minute  and  the  switches  '11  go 
out,"  gasped  the  electrician. 

"Like  fun!"  said  Fred,  as  again  and  again  the 
wires  clashed,  throwing  a  burst  of  flame  and  smoke 
up  in  the  air.    "Your  switch  don't  go  at  all !" 

"It 's  that  twenty-second  relay,"  screamed  the 
man.  "It  holds  those  swinging  shorts  every  time. 
See  that!  I  '11  bet,  too,  that  fool  boy  keeps  throw- 
ing in  the  switch  if  it  does  go  out." 

He  suddenly  turned  and  ran,  bareheaded, 
muddy,  and  rain-soaked,  at  full  speed  down  the 
street.  "I  '11  go  down  to  the  transformer-station!" 
he  yelled  over  his  shoulder. 

As  a  fresh  blast  of  wind  forced  Fred  to  his  knees, 
he  heard  behind  him  a  many-throated  shout — a 
hundred  voices  in  one.  He  turned  in  the  face  of 
the  hurricane,  and  not  twenty  rods  away,  coming 
as  fast  as  they  could,  falling  and  rising  again, 
advancing  slowly  in  the  sea  of  water  and  mud, 
flying  branches  of  trees,  and  debris  of  every  de- 
scription that  littered  the  street,  was  a  great 
crowd  from  the  fair-grounds. 

Women  and  children  were  crying,  men  shouted 
hoarsely,  and  a  pair  of  horses  hitched  to  a  bus 
strained  through  the  mud  and,  suddenly  running 
into  a  gully  in  the  street,  tipped  over. 

Before  him,  the  wreck  of  the  steeple  blocked 
the  street  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Above  the 
debris,  the  wires  charged  with  sixty  thousand 
volts  swayed  wildly.  A  touch,  and  any  living 
creature  that  tried  to  pass  would  be  no  more. 

He  started  to  run  toward  the  crowd,  to  scream 
his  warning,  but  could  make  hardly  a  foot  through 
the  knee-deep  water  and  among  flying  branches 
and  boards.  His  voice  seemed  to  die  in  his  throat 
— he  could  not  be  heard  six  feet  away. 

Turning  in  anguish  to  look  at  the  wires,  he  saw 
that  they  had  hooked  over  projecting  boards  and 
timbers  here  and  there,  except  in  one  place.  There 
they  swung,  every  once  in  a  while  spouting  flame 
and  smoke  as  they  clashed  together. 

Running  to  the  pile,  he  gazed  at  it  intently, 
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shielding  his  eyes  to  keep  out  the  flood  of  rain. 
As  he  moved  to  one  side,  trying  to  find  what  he 
was  looking  for,  he  fell  to  his  armpits  in  one  of  the 
holes  which  the  workmen  had  dug  in  the  street. 
When  he  climbed  out,  his  hand  fell  on  a  crowbar 


Drawing  a  deep  breath,  he  cast  the  iron  bar 
upon  them  and  bent  forward  to  see  if  it  slid  off. 
A  geyser  of  flame  and  smoke  gushed  high.  Melted 
iron  and  copper  flew  twenty  feet  into  the  air. 
Fred  fell  over  backward  on  the  tangle  of  timber, 
both  hands  to  his  eyes, 
his  face  and  hands 
covered  with  burns,  the 
pelting  rain  mercifully 
quenching  any  fire  that 
might  ignite  his  clothing. 

The  foremost  ones  of 
the  crowd  were  at  the 
barrier  climbing  over  as 
the  deed  was  done.  They 
leaped  back  at  the  flam- 
ing menace,  then,  when 
it  stopped  at  the  end  of 
its  allotted  twenty  sec- 
onds, they  helped  Fred 
out  and  to  a  physician. 

"How  it  missed  getting 
both  eyes,  I  don't  see," 
he  heard  the  doctor  say, 
after  his  face  and  hands 
had  been  swathed  in  cot- 
ton and  oil;  "he  's  just 
peppered  for  fair,  but 
his  eyes  are  all  right." 

"I  shut  'em,  of  course," 
mumbled  Fred,  from  his 
bandages.  "I  put  both 
hands  over  'em;  no 
danger  at  all." 

"Danger!"    scoffed  a 
voice.  "Why,  Doc,  I  was 
forty  foot  away  when  he 
done  it,  and  I  thought  it 
would  burn  me  to  death 
before  I  could  get  away. 
It  was  the  grittiest  thing 
I  ever  saw  done.  You 
see,  Doc,  every  tent  on 
the  grounds  went,  and 
then   when  the  grand- 
stand blew  over,  more 
than  five  thousand 
a  geyser  of  flame      people  had  to  go  some- 
where quick." 
"That  many?"  gasped  Fred,  sitting  upright. 
"Sure  thing,  old  boy,"  began  the  voice. 
"Never  mind  now!"  remonstrated  the  doctor. 
"Let  him  alone  now — no  more  excitement — out 
with  the  lot  of  you!"    Fred  mumbled  something. 
"What 's  that?"   The  doctor  bent  to  listen. 
"We  're  not  going  to  buy  any  of  those  relay 
switches,"  said  he,  thickly;  "I  would  n't  have  one 
if  they 'd  give  it  to  me." 


"HE  CAST  THE  IRON  BAR  UPON  THE  TWO  WIRES.  . 

AND  SMOKE  GUSHED  HIGH" 

struck  deeply  into  the  ground  where  the  workmen 
had  left  it  when  they  ran  for  shelter.  He  gazed  at 
it  a  moment,  then,  clutching  it  with  both  hands, 
drew  it  out  of  the  hole. 

He  looked  back  at  the  crowd.  Ten  rods  away, 
or  less,  a  bank  of  people,  solid  from  curb  to  curb, 
fled  before  the  tempest.  Setting  his  teeth,  he 
rushed  upon  the  pile  of  debris  and  recklessly 
climbed  over  it  to  where  two  wires  lay  side  by  side. 
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By  KENNETH  PAYSON  KEMPTON 
SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  PREVIOUS  INSTALMENT 

Rick  Hartley,  native  of  Plymouth,  England,  and  quartermaster  aboard  the  Dale  Line  freighter  Arrowdale,  is 
left  behind  when  his  ship  sails  for  Liverpool.  Penniless  and  friendless,  he  is  considering  how  he  can  meet  his  situ- 
ation when  he  is  suddenly  apprehended  by  the  watchman  on  the  Dale  docks,  who  takes  him  for  a  dock-thief. 
Previous  to  these  events,  in  the  city  office  of  the  Dale  Line,  Mr.  Bolles,  the  local  manager,  has  dismissed  the  third 
officer  of  the  Glendale  for  pilfering  cargo.  The  dismissed  man,  a  heavy  and  walruslike  creature,  on  his  way  from 
the  local  manager's  office  has  overheard  a  conversation  that  sends  him  hurriedly  down  to  the  fish  pier,  where  he 
boards  an  abandoned  schooner  and  enters  into  lengthy  negotiations  with  a  shabby  acquaintance  he  finds  there. 


CHAPTER  IV 

HARBOR  WATER 

" — So  come  along  quiet  to  the  station." 

The  man  with  the  little  nickel  badge,  half  hid- 
den by  his  coat  lapel,  fumbled  with  a  pair  of 
bright-linked  bracelets. 

A  wave  of  hot  anger  swept  over  Rick.  This  was 
plain  dirty  work.  Lee  shores  could  be  coped  with ; 
stark  treachery  was  another  matter.  In  a  sudden 
flash,  there  came  to  him  a  trick  Nutters  used  to 
play— a-  good  trick. 

Rick's  right  arm  went  up  like  a  windmill  and 
swung  out  in  a  wide  arc.  The  watchman's  grip 
was  twisted  off ;  he  looked  up,  astonished,  from  his 
shackles.  He  saw  the  boy  bound  on  to  the 
stringer — saw  his  slim  body  shoot  out  and  down 
in  a  perfect  dive.   Then  he  ran,  shouting. 

Rick  shook  the  harbor  water  from  his  eyes. 
His  hat  was  gone;  he  saw  it  bobbing  off  down 
the  wind.  He  slipped  the  coat  from  his  shoulders 
and,  doubling  in  the  water,  unlaced  and  kicked 
away  his  shoes. 

Then  he  struck  out  bravely,  cleaving  the  water 
like  a  mink,  his  arms  rising  and  shooting  forward 
with  swift  assurance. 

From  the  dock,  there  came  a  vague  disturbance. 
He  saw  men  waving  and  running:  some  leaped 
into  boats  to  give  chase;  others  clustered  on  the 
dock-heads  as  he  passed  and  pelted  him  with 
sticks  and  stones.  Their  aim  was  wild.  But  as  he 
turned  his  head  to  breathe  between  strokes,  Rick 
could  see  a  dory  and  a  skiff  plunging  behind  him. 

He  swam  on  desperately.  He  could  not  hope 
to  distance  those  pursuers.  Yet  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  keep  on.  They  were  near,  now. 
He  could  see  the  man  with  the  nickel  badge 
standing  in  the  bow  of  the  dory.  They  were 
twenty  yards  away. 

Rick  had  passed  beyond  the  ranks  of  freight 
docks.  He  had  come  to  older,  wooden  piers,  on 
each  side  of  which  there  clustered  sailing  craft — 
sloops  and  schooners.  Passing  the  head  of  one 
of  these  wharves,  he  noticed  its  wooden  piles,  bent 
crazily  and  rotting  in  weed  and  barnacles.  It  was 
dark  under  there. 


The  dory  was  upon  him.  He  saw  the  shadow 
of  an  oar  raised  over  his  head — knew  its  meaning. 
Filling  his  lungs  with  air,  he  rolled  under  like  a 
porpoise,  straight  for  the  wooden  pier — swam 
smoothly  under  water. 

Everything  looked  a  pale,  sickly  green.  But 
suddenly  a  huge  black  pillar  reared  itself  before 
his  eyes.  He  passed  it  by;  the  light  grew  dim. 
Another  pile  loomed  ahead — he  passed  that,  an- 
other, and  another.  Then  his  tired  lungs  seemed 
bursting.  All  was  black  about  him.  He  rose, 
gasping,  to  the  surface,  and  found  himself  in  the 
cool,  wet  gloom  underneath  the  pier. 

Rick  hugged  one  of  the  piles  and  found  some 
measure  of  support.  As  from  the  depths  of  a 
cave,  he  saw  the  bright  sunlight  far  outside.  The 
cries  of  his  pursuers  grew  fainter;  they  were  beat- 
ing aimlessly  around,  bewildered.  Their  boats 
could  not  squeeze  between  the  piles.  Exultation 
warmed  the  boy.  His  breathing  grew  easier;  he 
dared  to  lift  his  body  to  a  cross-beam  clear  of  the 
water.   The  hue  and  cry  was  stilled. 

It  was  very  quiet  under  the  pier — very  damp 
and  cool.  The  tide  sucked  at  the  piles  with  a  soft, 
licking  sound,  rising  and  ebbing  on  the  serried 
crusts  of  barnacles,  swinging  the  sea-grass  gently 
back  and  forth.  Rick  shivered  a  little.  It  was  a 
creepy  place. 

His  right  foot,  hanging  from  the  cross-beam, 
felt  suddenly  warm.  He  looked  down  at  it. 
Surely  it  had  swung  free  when  first  he  had  climbed 
out  of  the  water  !  Now  it  was  partly  covered.  To 
make  certain,  Rick  marked  the  water's  edge  on  a 
barnacle;  watched  until  his  eyes  were  blurred; 
rubbed  them  clear  and  looked  again.  The  barn- 
acle was  gone.  So  that  was  it — the  tide  was  on 
the  flood ! 

Hearing  a  little  rustle  somewhere  in  the  black- 
ness overhead,  he  looked  up.  At  first  he  could 
see  nothing  but  the  dim  and  somber  tangle  of  de- 
caying woodwork,  covered  with  a  dark  green 
slime.  Then,  quite  abruptly,  he  saw  two  stealthy 
points  of  light.  They  stared  at  him,  coldly  mo- 
tionless. A  shudder  gripped  the  boy.  There 
was  a  great  brown  rat  up  there  over  his  head, 
watching  him  silently. 
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HE  SWAM  ON  DESPERATELY.    HE  COULD  NOT  HOPE  TO  DISTANCE  THOSE  PURSUERS' 


His  first  impulse  was  to  drop  back  into  the 
water  and  swim  out  into  the  clear  sunshine  again. 
But  doubt  assailed  him.  The  dory  and  the  skiff 
— they  were  quiet  out  there,  but  were  they  gone, 
or  only  searching  thoroughly?  Did  the  silence 
mean  that  they  had  given  up  the  chase,  or  did  it 
mean — yes,  that  was  it — did  it  mean  that  they 
were  simply  lying  out  there,  waiting? 

Out  there  in  the  sunlight — the  tall  man  with 
the  shiny  steel  bracelets,  standing  in  the  dory's 
bow.  And  here,  above  his  head,  that  slimy 
jungle,  that  silent  brown  thing.  At  his  feet — no, 
not  that;  the  water  was  half-way  to  the  knees. 

Time  dragged  on.  Rick  waited  interminably, 
while  the  harbor  water  crept  up  his  body.  He 
dared  not  move  above  it,  for  the  rats.  He  dared 
not  stir  or  make  a  sound.  The  cold  seemed  to 
seep  into  his  bones,  reaching  icy  tentacles  around 
his  heart.    Stark  misery  gripped  his  spirit. 

The  water  was  at  his  throat.  With  stiffening 
fingers  he  sought  to  tear  away  the  strangle  of  it. 
The  surface  of  the  water  was  covered  with  a 
soapy  scum  and  streaks  of  oil.  This  swirled  to 
his  chin.    Rick  shut  his  eyes. 

Again  the  moonlit  back  garden  and  the  smell 
of  summer  blossoms.  Again  the  sight  of  a  stiff 
white  beard,  and  the  slow  words  of  one  who  knew, 
quietly  contained  and  tolerant: 

"Son,  a  seaman  ain't  down  till  'e  's  dead. 
Trust  God — an'  hustle!" 

The  boy's  eyes  opened.    They  gazed  out  be- 


tween the  piles.  Out  there  the  bright  green  of 
sunlight  was  gone. 

CHAPTER  V 

SANCTUARY 

Night  had  fallen.  The  sweetness  of  its  dark  re- 
lief was  almost  physical  warmth. 

Rick  pushed  himself  gently  from  the  cross- 
beam on  which  he  had  rested.  There  was  no 
sound  from  that  waiting  horde  overhead. 

His  arms  and  legs  seemed  made  of  wood,  numb 
with  cold;  but  he  forced  them  to  his  purpose, 
swimming  slowly  out  into  the  night.  The  harbor 
was  unbelievably  still.  Shore  lights  clustered  on 
the  farther  bank,  and  the  faint  green  glow  of  a 
ship's  night-light  showed  a  ferryboat. 

There  was  no  sign  of  skiff  or  dory.  He  had  been 
at  least  eight  hours  under  the  dock;  it  was  pre- 
posterous that  they  should  wait  that  long.  Still, 
caution  would  do  no  harm.  And  the  warm  black 
night  wrapped  him  comfortingly. 

He  took  careful  note  of  his  surroundings  and 
found  near  the  end  of  the  pier  a  rough  ladder  jut- 
ting straight  up  into  the  darkness.  Once  again  he 
pulled  himself  out  of  the  water,  very  slowly,  for  it 
taxed  his  waning  strength,  and  his  body  dripped 
noisily.  His  stockinged  feet  gripped  the  slippery 
rungs  and  he  went  up  stiffly,  cautiously,  until  his 
head  cleared  the  cap-log.  There  he  paused, 
looked  about  him,  listening. 
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He  dragged  himself  to  the  pier  level.  There  he 
stretched  out  flat  on  his  back  and  smiled  weakly 
at  the  stars. 

A  great  drowsiness  came  over  him.  But  he 
could  not  sleep  here,  to  be  found  by  the  first 
passer-by.  So  he  roused  himself  and  crept  about 
among  the  litter.  Once  he  stumbled,  and  a  jarring 
clatter  broke  the  stillness.  He  paused,  fear 
tightening  in  his  throat.  But  no  sound  answered. 
The  world  seemed  sleeping. 

So  he  crept  on  among  the  litter  of  the  dock. 
Pungent  odors  of  fish-oil,  tar,  hemp — familiar 
smells — cheered  him.  And  after  he  had  traveled 
what  seemed  an  enormous  distance,  he  came  upon 
a  high  wall  looming  up  ahead.  He  touched  this 
and  found  the  splintery  surface  of  weathered 
shingles.  A  shed,  he  thought.  He  crept  painfully 
along  its  base;  turned  a  corner;  then  his  groping 
fingers  reached  into  space — an  open  doorway. 

The  roof  of  the  building  shut  out  the  stars. 
Rick  crawled  into  a  far  corner,  where  a  pile  of  nets 
seemed  soft  as  eiderdown.  Hunger,  exhaustion, 
the  wretchedness  of  his  despair  danced  lightly 
and  without  meaning  before  his  drowsy  eyes, 
dwindling  to  unimportance — smothered  by  the 
oblivion  of  sleep. 

A  nameless  terror  roused  him.  There  was  no 
noise.  But  a  bleak  grayness  half  lighted  the  shed 
in  which  he  lay;  and  through  its  door  he  looked 
out  across  the  slip  to  the  next  dock. 

Over  there,  just  discernible  in  the  gloom  of 
early  dawn,  stood  the  figure  of  a  man,  motionless, 
watching.  And  quite  close  to  his  ear  he  heard 
creeping  footfalls  stealing  along  outside  the  shed. 

All  the  misery  and  horror  of  the  pursuit  rushed 
back.  With  an  inarticulate  cry,  the  boy  scram- 
bled to  his  feet  and  went  plunging  through  the 
door  and  down  the  dock. 

He  heard  the  man  across  the  slip  shout  a  warn- 
ing ;  heard  pounding  steps  behind  him.  Wildly  he 
ran  on,  stumbling  over  the  litter,  fighting  it  out 
of  his  path.  Must  he  plunge  again  into  the  water? 
Was  that  the  only  escape? 

But  he  passed  dim  shapes  of  sailing-vessels 
moored  abreast  along  the  dock,  and  he  thought 
that  there  might  be  some  asylum  there.  The 
steps  behind  him  were  very  near.  He  turned  his 
head  an  instant — yes,  it  was  he — the  same  tall 
man,  the  man  with  the  silver  badge.  There  was 
a  heavy  triumph  on  his  face. 

For  a  minute,  Rick  considered  the  possibility 
of  surrender.  Would  they  believe  his  story?  He 
was  nameless,  penniless,  half-clothed  in  rags.  He 
knew  not  a  soul  west  of  where  the  Arrowdale 
steamed.  The  thought  was  absurd.  Of  what 
crime  he  was  suspected,  he  had  no  inkling.  He 
had  committed  none.  They  would  put  him  in 
prison.   He  would  never  again  see — - 


What  was  that  moving  thing?  A  boat,  a  ship,  a 
schooner,  moving  slowly  alongside  the  dock, 
headed  out.  He  plunged  ahead,  new  hope  spur- 
ring his  jaded  muscles.  There  came  the  bark  of  a 
gun  behind  him.  They  wanted  him  badly.  He 
stumbled  on  some  bit  of  wreckage,  fell  headlong, 
rolled  completely  over,  and  landed  on  his  feet. 
That  schooner — here  he  was  on  the  stringer — 
that  schooner's  rail  slipped  slowly  past  him.  It 
was  a  big  gap — a  drop,  too.  The  gun  spat 'again, 
and  something  vicious  whipped  his  hair. 

Rick  never  stopped  running.  Summoning 
every  ounce  of  strength,  he  sprang  from  the  end 
of  the  deck.  For  a  minute  he  felt  himself  hurtling 
crazily  through  air — out — down — down — 

A  black  shutter  closed  swiftly  on  his  brain. 

CHAPTER  VI 

THE  "LAUGHING  LASS" 

A  bitter,  aching  throb  in  his  head  dragged  the 
boy  to  consciousness.  He  sensed  first  only  a 
vague  circle  of  hostile  faces  crowding  over  him. 
Instinctively  throwing  up  an  arm  to  fend  them 
off,  he  saw  beneath  it  the  head  of  the  pier  just 
vanishing  in  the  morning  haze.  There  came  dully 
to  his  ears  the  gentle  slatting  of  reef-points  on 
canvas,  and  he  was  conscious  of  a  vast  spread  of 
sail  above  him.  He  was  aboard  the  schooner;  and 
the  schooner  was  under  way. 

Then  a  man  spoke — a  man  whose  face  loomed 
higher  than  the  rest,  a  man  with  little  beady  blue 
eyes  and  two  huge,  stained,  jutting  mustaches. 
His  voice  came  rumblingly: 

"An'  what 's  yer  business  here  aboard?" 

Twice  Rick  tried  to  answer,  but  a  miserable 
squeak  was  all  he  could  force  from  his  throat.  He 
seemed  to  be  swimming  away,  the  faces  dancing 
off  insanely  in  a  fog. 

Then  there  was  a  little  stir  behind  him,  and  a 
cold  douche  shocked  his  head  and  body.  Back 
he  came  in  an  instant,  his  brain  clearer,  and  the 
echo  of  a  question  still  sounding  in  his  ears.  He 
drew  a  long  breath  of  cool  air,  and  managed  to 
say: 

"They  were  after  me — I  'd  not  done  a  thing. 
They 'd  be  putting  me  in  the  jail.  I 'm  a  stranger 
here,  they  would  n't  'ave  believed  me.  I  'ad  to 
get  away — 'ad  to — get  away." 

The  jutting  mustaches  lifted  and  parted  in  a 
grin  that  revealed  long  yellow  teeth  like  tusks. 
The  man  turned  away  and  said  to  somebody: 

"We  been  hearin'  that  yarn  afore,  eh,  Manuel! 
Stranger — the  bulls  on  his  heels — jail  waitin'. 
Eh,  Manuel?" 

Rick  saw  one  eye  close  in  a  wink.  Then  a  new 
voice  answered : 

"But — you  can  not  go  take  heem  back — no? 
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Not  weeth  them  there  to  the  dock-head,  them 
eenspectors?" 

Rick  looked  at  this  speaker.  He  was  a  short, 
dark  man,  yellow-brown  skinned,  with  restless 
black  eyes  and  glistening  teeth  that  seemed  for- 


"HE  FELT  HIMSELF  HURTLING  CRAZILY  THROUGH  AIR— OUT— DOWN— DOWN— " 


ever  smiling  at,  not  with,  ycu.  He  was  an  Italian 
or  a  Spaniard,  perhaps  a  Portuguese;  and  he 
seemed  out  of  place  in  North  Atlantic  waters,  like 
a  shark  in  the  Baltic.  His  manner  was  polished 
and  suave.  But  this  courtesy  had  the  look  of  a 
mask.  It  twinkled  in  his  black  eyes,  hiding 
something,  one  could  hardly  say  what. 


"No,  that 's  right,  Manuel."  A  look  of  under- 
standing passed  between  those  two,  the  big  bulk 
and  the  little  one.    "Well — " 

"How  about  a  leetle  cabeen-boy — for  the 
Laughing  Lass?"  he  suggested  softly. 

"Style,  eh,  Manuel! 
You  an'  me,  we  eats  aft. 
The  kid  here  totes  the 
grub  down  to  us  and 
clears  away  the  gear. 
He  swabs  out  our  rooms 
occasional.  An' — we  got 
no  cook,  Manuel!  Why 
not  don't  he  cook  for  all 
hands?  Cook,  you?" 
"A  bit,"  said  Rick. 
"Call  me  'sir,'  you 
guttersnipe!  or  I  '11 — so 
that 's  settled.  Take  him 
below  an'  show  him  the 
galley.  We  '11  larn  him 
how  to  cook,  with  a 
rope's  end  if  needs  be. 
Now  git !  On  that  wheel, 
now  you!  An'  trim  in 
that  there  jib-sheet. 
D'  ye  want  t'  lay  us  on 
the  flats?" 

Rick  saw  a  man  scram- 
ble  aft  to  take  the 
deserted  wheel,  another 
jump  forward.  He  had 
shrunk  from  the  man's 
hand  like  a  whipped 
puppy.  But  now  the  big 
mustaches  and  the  glis- 
tening, sneering  teeth 
we  rt  walking  away. 
One  man  was  left  stand- 
ing beside  Rick,  and  he 
signaled  the  boy  to  fol- 
low him. 

"My  name 's  Hoag — 
Ban  Hoag,"  said  this  one 
as  they  started  forward, 
"an' — "  he  bent  toward 
Rick,  speaking  with  cau- 
tion,— "an'  if  you  likes, 
I  '11  bear  y'  a  hand  on 
the  cookin'." 

Surprised  and  warmed 
by  this  unexpected  offer,  Rick  glanced  up  from  his 
curious  inspection  of  the  schooner's  decks  and 
looked  at  his  companion.  He  saw  a  youth  near 
his  own  age,  but  taller,  bigger  boned,  with  a  mop 
of  sandy  hair  tossing  over  frank  blue  eyes  that 
smiled  encouragingly.  Hoag — that  was  a  funny 
name!   His  face  was  covered  with  freckles.  It 
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looked  as  if  there  was  an  honest  laugh  stowed 
away  somewhere — a  laugh  that  would  be  good 
to  hear.  Ban  Hoag,  too,  was  dressed  in  rags;  a 
tattered  shirt  partly  covered  him  to  the  waist- 
line, where  dirty  black  trousers,  hanging  by  a 
string  over  one  shoulder,  took  up  the  unequal 
task  and  abandoned  it  forlornly  in  a  fringe  just 
below  the  knee.  His  feet  were  bare,  and  brown 
as  ginger  cookies. 


"  'I  'IX  BEAR  Y'  A  HAND  ON  THE  COOKIN'  '  " 


A  glance  was  sufficient  for  the  realization  that 
there  was  something  of  a  contradiction  about  this 
Hoag.  His  rags  were  the  rags  of  the  human 
wharf-rat,  and  when  he  spoke  it  was  in  the  sharp, 
sophisticated  accents,  the  jargon  of  the  water- 
front. Yet  there  was  that  about  him — it  were  a 
puzzle  to  say  what — that  breathed  clean,  wide 
meadows,  cut  red  clover,  warm  milk.  Like 
Manuel,  he  seemed  out  of  place:  one  wanted  to 
think  of  Ban  Hoag  pitching  hay  into  a  New 
Hampshire  barn. 

Rick  had  never  seen  a  New  Hampshire  barn, 
but  he  sensed  enough  of  this  matter  to  connect 
the  boy  with  Sussex  heath.  He  was  to  learn  later 
how  deep  into  Ban  Hoag's  character  that  livjng 
contradiction  sank. 

"Me  name  's  Richard  Hartley,"  said  he,  "an' 
I  be  thankin'  you  for  your  offer  on  the  cooking." 

They  had  reached  the  forecastle  companion, 
and  Hoag  led  the  way  down.  The  lines  of  a  small 
forecastle  made  themselves  dimly  apparent  to 
their  sun-blinded  eyes.  Three  bunks  ranged 
each  side,  and  in  the  center,  under  a  swinging 
lamp,  there  stood  a  rough  board  table  cluttered 


with  soiled  dishes  and  scraps  of  food.  There  was 
no  room  for  any  other  furniture;  the  men  sat 
on  the  bunks  when  they  ate,  so  narrow  were  their 
quarters.  Coats  and  oilskins  hung  from  pegs  on 
every  available  bulkhead  space;  there  was  a  litter 
of  shoes  and  sea-boots  on  the  deck.  At  the  foot  of 
the  ladder,  a  door  led  aft. 

This  forecastle  held  a  close  and  acrid  odor — a 
salty  smell  of  dry  wood  and  tar,  of  warm  and 
musty  confinement.  Rick  noticed  this;  it  was 
new  to  him — the  Arrowdale  was  steel. 

The  store-room  and  galley  presented  only 
familiar  appearances  to  Rick's  experience,  and 
Hoag  soon  saw  by  the  brisk  manner  in  which  he 
started  clearing  the  forecastle  table  that  as  far  as 
the  scullery  work  went,  the  new  cabin-boy  would 
require  no  assistance.  So  he  perched  on  a  flour- 
barrel  and  questioned  Rick.  And  Rick,  washing 
mess-gear  in  the  little  galley,  told  him  everything 
that  has  been  set  down  here,  and  much  more  too. 
Told  him  of  his  father  and  the  Channel  Belle,  of 
the  cottage  in  the  High  Street,  of  the  docks  and 
ships,  of  the  Arrowdale,  and  his  experiences  fol- 
lowing her  departure. 

Ban  Hoag  sat  in  silence,  marveling.  And  when 
Rick  was  done  he  slapped  his  knee  in  delight. 

"Ye  're  the  man  fur  me,  ye  tyke!"  said  he. 
"All  day  under  that  rotting  dock,  eh?  An'  givin' 
the  watchman  the  slip  an'  all,  eh?  Rick,  Rick,  blow 
me  if  y'  ain't  a  wise  bird.  Twist  off  his  arm  and 
over  the  cap-log.  Ah,  boy,  I  weeps  wit'  joy.  But 
wait!  I  ain't  remarked  ye  tellin'  of  a  meal  since 
leavin'  the  vessel.  Man !  That 's  nigh  two  days — 
ye  poor  skitter!" 

Hoag  opened  lockers  and  produced  dried  salt 
fish,  pilot-bread,  and  a  can  of  apple-sauce,  and 
Rick  left  his  dishes,  wiped  his  hands,  and  fell 
ravenously  on  the  food.  For  a  time,  there  was 
silence.  Then  the  boy  paused  and  drank  deep 
from  a  gallon  water-jug  that  Hoag  had  placed  at 
his  elbow. 

"I  've  got  no  choice,  seemin'ly,"  said  Rick, 
wiping  his  mouth  across  his  shirt-sleeve;  "an'  at 
that,  this  little  vessel  's  a  big  go  better  than  the 
last  place  I  stopped.  But  I  should  like  to  be 
knowin'  who  that  big  man  be,  an'  what  'er  busi- 
ness is,  and  where  we  're  bound." 

The  other  looked  a  trifle  disconcerted.  He 
looked  at  Rick  for  a  long  five  seconds  before  he 
answered. 

"I  ain't  knowin'  much  more  'n  you,  son,  about 
this  here  trip.  The  schooner 's  the  Laughing  Lass, 
an'  I  heard  tell  that  Mike  O'Dowd  used  to  take 
her  out  of  Gloucester  seinin'  to  Georges.  A  long 
time  I  seen  her  layin'  'longside  the  fish-pier,  idle. 
Then  one  day  they  was  men  bendin'  canvas  on 
her  spars,  an'  I  come  down  t'  look  her  over,  an' 
this  big  man  he  hails  me  an'  asks  me  does  I  want 
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to  ship  for  a  cruise  of  two  months  Y  so  at  good 
pay.  I  says  yes,  good  pay  bein'  a  sight  better  nor 
none  at  all.  The  next  night  I  come  aboard  an' 
found  that  little  black  one — he 's  the  mate — an' 
those  other  two. 

"The  skipper's  name  's  M'Guire — Forty 
M'Guire  they  calls  him.  I  seen  him  along  the 
waterfront  occasional,  but  for  all  o'  me  he  might 
be  mayor  of  Brazil  or  king  of  Timbuctoo." 

"Where  we  bound,  then?"  asked  Rick. 

Again  Ban  Hoag  paused.  Finally,  "I  don't 
rightly  know,"  he  said.  "This  M'Guire  says  we 
be  bound  fur  the  Grand  Banks  fur  ground  fish, 
trawlin',  but — well,  it  don't  look  just  like  that — 
no." 

Rick  got  his  meal  started, — it  was  the  first 
time  he  had  peeled  potatoes  since  the  home  days, 
and  the  memory  of  his  mother's  tidy  kitchen  sent 
a  pang  through  him, — and  then  went  up  the  com- 
panion-ladder, carrying  a  tray  of  dishes  with 
which  to  set  the  captain's  table  in  the  after  cabin. 

The  Laughing  Lass  was  in  the  open.  She  had 
rounded  Graves  Whistler,  well  beyond  the  harbor 
mouth,  and  was  standing  to  the  eastward,  heeled 
slightly  before  a  fresh  southerly  breeze.  Rick 
stopped  for  a  minute  and  set  down  his  tray.  His 
love  of  the  sea  swept  over  him,  and  he  breathed 
deep  and  felt  the  schooner's  joyful  lift  under  his 
heels. 

Ban  Hoag's  words  returned  to  him — what  Hoag 
had  said  about  this  cruise.  The  decks  of  the 
Laughing  Lass  were  clear:  no  dories  lay  nested 
between  her  masts;  no  trawl-tubs  or  any  fishing- 
gear  could  be  seen. 

At  that  very  instant,  without  any  apparent 
reason,  there  came  upon  the  boy  a  nameless 
dread,  a  vague  and  gruesome  foreboding  of  evil. 
Bitter  homesickness  wrenched  at  his  heart. 

He  looked  up.  Manuel,  the  foreigner,  was 
leaning  against  the  weather  shrouds,  staring 
silently  at  him.  The  mask  was  off;  Manuel's 
sinister  face  was  twisted  into  a  silent  grin. 

CHAPTER  VII 

BOUND  NORTH  OF  EAST 

Rick  took  up  his  tray  and  carried  it  aft.  The 
cabin  companionway  was  more  pretentious  than 
that  leading  to  the  forecastle,  which  had  been 
nothing  more  than  a  sliding  booby-hatch  opening 
on  a  ladder.  This  one  reared  above  the  deck  in 
a  small  housing  of  some  dark  wood,  and  its  en- 
trance was  protected  by  two  swinging  doors,  on 
one  of  which  there  hung  a  heavy  padlock.  Solid 
steps  led  sharply  down  to  a  passageway  which 
resembled  the  corridor  just  abaft  the  forecastle 
in  that  a  door  on  each  side  gave  into  separate 
rooms — M'Guire's  and  Manuel's,  Rick  rightly 


guessed.  But  here  the  resemblance  ceased,  for 
this  after  passageway,  instead  of  ending  in  a  bulk- 
head, continued  forward,  opening  into  the  main 
cabin  of  the  ship. 

Rick  stepped  into  this  room  and  set  his  tray 
down  on  the  table.  The  same  stuffy  odor  he  had 
found  in  the  forecastle  greeted  his  nostrils.  But 
the  cabin  was  better  finished  and  lighted.  Its 
lockers  were  smoothly  paneled  in  mahogany,  its 
center  table  was  of  the  same  material,  and  a 
cushioned  bench  ran  under  the  locker  on  each 
side. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  opening  or  further  pas- 
sage forward  from  the  cabin.  Rick  remembered 
having  passed  two  hatch-coamings  on  his  way 
down  the  deck;  and  he  guessed,  again  rightly, 
that  the  entire  midships  section  of  the  schooner 
was  devoted  to  hold-space,  extending  from  deck 
to  keel-timbers  and  without  any  connection  be- 
tween forward  and  after  portions  of  the  ship.  On 
the  railways  at  Bristol  and  Plymouth  he  had 
seen  fishing-boats  laid  down  in  this  design — their 
living-quarters  fore  and  aft,  with  a  gaping  space 
and  solid  bulkheads  in  between;  and  the  Laughing 
Lass  was,  presumably,  a  fishing-boat. 

Whether  she  would  fish  seemed  quite  another 
matter. 

It  was  the  work  of  only  a  moment  to  lay  his 
plates,  cups,  knives,  and  forks  on  the  table;  and 
Rick  picked  up  the  empty  tray.  M'Guire  was 
standing  on  the  schooner's  little  quarterdeck,  but 
he  paid  no  attention  to  the  new  cabin-boy,  for  he 
had  a  sextant  at  his  eyes,  pointing  at  the  sun. 
In  the  moment  before  returning  along  the  deck 
Rick  noticed  two  things.  Directly  abaft  the  com- 
panion stood  the  ship's  binnacle,  a  brass-boxed 
compass  on  a  hea\y  stanchion.  Rick  saw  the 
needle  quivering  on  the  card  and  noted  its  posi- 
tion. Then  his  eyes  wandered  up  and  out  over 
the  taffrail.   There  was  a  skiff  trailing  astern. 

Rick  had  never  steered  the  Arrowdale  or  any 
other  ship  eastbound  across  the  Atlantic.  But 
he  knew  the  westbound  track  was  parallel  with 
the  return  route  and  a  little  north  of  it;  he  knew 
what  course  he  had  steered  hereabouts  on  the 
way  over.  And  he  saw  that  the  schooner  on  her 
present  course  would  skirt  the  westbound  ocean- 
lane  to  the  northward,  running  between  it  and 
the  coast  until  it  swung  off  for  mid-ocean.  The 
Laughing  Lass  was  sailing  well  north  of  east ;  she 
was  actually  headed  for  the  Grand  Banks,  as  her 
captain  had  told  Hoag.  But  where  was  the  fish- 
ing-gear? What  was  that  skiff  doing  in  her  wake? 
Why  was  it  not  slung  clean  inboard  on  davits  over 
her  stern?  Did  M 'Guire  expect  to  founder  at  any 
moment?  Or  would  he  try  to  fill  the  schooner's 
big  holds  with  fish  caught  on  hand-lines  from  that 
lone  boat? 
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The  boy  turned  and  passed  forward  along  the 
schooner's  weather  rail,  these  unanswered  ques- 
tions chasing  their  way  through  his  puzzled  brain. 
The  Laughing  Lass  was  lifting  gently  on  long, 
even  seas;  over  her  port  quarter  the  coast-line  was 
now'  just  discernible,  a  thin  black  line  between 
the  water  and  the  sky. 

Ban  Hoag  was  on  the  wheel  at  dinner-time. 
Rick  sat  down  in  the  forecastle  and  covertly  stud- 
ied the  other  two  members  of  the  crew,  who  were 
busy  with  their  fried  pork  and  potatoes  across  the 
table.  Neither  had  spoken  to  the  boy;  they  bent 
low  over  the  food  and  devoured  it  noisily,  with  the 
stealthy  manners  of  their  class — their  elbows 
spreading  widely  over  the  board. 

They  were  astonishingly  like  the  deck-hands 
Rick  had  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  yet 
they  had  not  the  assurance  even  of  that  humble 
caste.  Drifters  they  seemed — beach-combers, 
who  lacked  the  will  and  self-respect  to  hold  a 
steady  job,  who  might  haunt  the  docks,  dirty  and 
penniless,  begging  a  chance  to  pick  up  a  berth  in 
any  capacity  available. 

One  of  them  was  a  big  man  with  a  red  and  pock- 
marked face.  A  greasy,  coal-black  cap  perched 
on  his  head;  checked  shirt  and  nondescript 
trousers  adorned  his  body;  and  those  trousers 
were  tucked  into  rubber  boots  at  the  knee.  His 
forearms  and  the  hairy  backs  of  his  hands  were 
literally  covered  with  an  intricate  tattoo:  a  dragon 
writhing  on  the  left  arm  gripped  a  fouled  anchor 
in  its  tail;  on  the  right,  a  ship  full-rigged  to  stud- 
dingsails;  and  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  a  compass- 
card  in  a  wheel. 

The  other  man  was  smaller  and  of  middle  age, 
perhaps  older.  His  companion's  appearance  was 
impersonally  aggressive;  but  there  was  a  pitiful 
look  about  this  other.  His  head  was  bare,  the 
hair  on  it  wispy  and  gray.  A  thin,  drooping  mus- 
tache and  unkempt  beard  were  also  gray — a 
washed-out,  dish-watery  color.  There  was  some- 
thing shriveled  about  this  little  derelict,  some 
forlornly  weatherbeaten  quality — as  if  life  had 
brought  stormy  problems  which  his  feeble  will 
and  brain  could  not  hope  to  master.  He  had  a 
way  of  peering  silently  up  into  the  other  man's 
face,  a  sickly  half-grin  working  the  stubble  on  his 
cheeks  and  chin.  Rick  was  reminded  of  a  gray 
moss  growth  that  clung  to  his  English  oaks  and 
yews,  living  on  their  strength. 

This  little  gray  man  pushed  back  his  dishes  and 
got  up  from  the  table,  wiping  his  lips  with  the 
back  of  a  shrunken  hand.  Not  a  word  had  been 
spoken  during  the  meal  The  little  man  climbed 
slowly  up  the  ladder  to  relieve  Hoag  at  the  wheel, 
and  soon  the  bigger  man  was  finished,  and  he,  too, 
disappeared  through  the  open  hatch. 

Rick  piled  up  the  dishes  and  got  Ban's  dinner 


out  of  the  oven,  where  he  had  been  keeping  it  hot. 
Presently  another  step  was  heard  on  the  ladder. 

Hoag  sat  down  cheerfully  to  his  meal.  "How 
d'  ye  like  the  crew?"  said  he. 

"Well,"  Rick  answered  slowly,  "they  don't  just 
fall  on  your  neck.  What 's  the  name  of  the  big 
man,  the  one  with  the  pock-marks  on  'is  face?" 

"That 's  Gabe  Hamlin.  He  ships  as  bos'n.  I 
never  seen  him  before  yesterday." 

"Bos'n,  eh?"  Hamlin  did  not  compare  favorably 
with  shell-backed  Boatswain  Luke  Wain,  of  the 
Arrowdale.  "What  's  the  other  'un — the  little 
gray  'un?" 

"That  's  Dutchy — he  ain't  got  no  other  name, 
I  reckon.  They  tells  you  on  the  waterfront  that 
Dutchy  's  been  settin'  on  the  fish-pier  there  fur 
goin'  on  twenty  year.  How  M  'Guire  took  him 's  a 
mystery — ain't  able  t'  get  none  else,  I  'mthinkin'." 

"I  see  she 's  sailin'  east-nor'east,"  said  Rick. 

"Yuh;  that  '11  fetch  her  on  the  Banks,  like  the 
skipper  said.  But  cripes,  boy!  where  's  her  tubs 
an'  trawls — where 's  her  salt  an'  her  dories?" 

Rick  could  not  answer  the  questions,  so  he 
remained  silent. 

"You  better  clear  away  the  cabin  things  'r 
M 'Guire  '11  be  rarin'  about  like  a  witch  got  him. 
He  keeps  a  mess  of  charts  on  that  there  table 
most  all  day." 

Rick  climbed  the  ladder  and  went  aft  again. 
At  the  foot  of  the  companion,  looking  along  that 
narrow  passage,  Rick  saw  M 'Guire  and  the 
dark  foreigner  sitting  at  the  table,  their  heads 
bent  close  in  conversation.  Rick  did  not  mean 
to  eavesdrop,  but  the  mate's  low,  smooth  tones 
came  distinctly  to  his  ears: 

" — an  ax,  Captain  Fortee — a  fire-ax  will  likely 
be  strap  to  bulkhead.  Weeth  it  a  man  can  smash 
hees  batteries,  an'  then  hees  coils.  A  man  can — " 

Both  men  looked  up  and  saw  the  boy  in  the 
doorway.  A  smoldering  fire  seemed  to  die  out 
of  M'Guire's  eyes,  and  that  inscrutable  mask 
dropped  over  the  other's  face,  leaving  it  a  blank 
of  complacency. 

CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  MYSTERY 

Several  days  passed,  while  the  Laughing  Lass 
reached  and  beat  and  yawed  her  way  up  the  coast. 
Rick  was  not  forced  to  stand  watch  at  the  wheel — ■ 
a  duty  he  could  have  performed  expertly;  but  his 
drudgery  in  the  galley,  the  forecastle,  and  the 
after  quarters,  which  he  accomplished  faithfully, 
but  with  an  increasing  dislike,  busied  him  for 
most  of  the  time. 

His  duties  aft  kept  him  close  to  M 'Guire  and 
the  mate — unobtrusively  close,  in  a  relation  that 
they  were  apt  to  disregard.  Of  this  the  boy  was 
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glad;  he  took  every  occasion,  now,  with  an  easy 
conscience,  to  keep  eyes  and  ears  alert  for  chance 
remarks,  untoward  actions  that  might  clear  up  a 
problem  that  became  daily  more  mystifying.  For 
Rick  was  convinced  that,  wherever  the  schooner 
was  bound  and  whatever  her  purpose,  her  mission 
was  not  an  honest  one. 

Rascals  get  caught  sometimes;  and  those  in 
their  company,  though  innocent,  sometimes  suffer 
with  them.    The  still  poignant  memory  of  that 


computations,  Rick  saw  that  the  Laughing  Lass 
was  doing  exactly  what  he  had  guessed  on  her 
first  day  out  of  port:  she  was  sailing  a  course 
parallel  to  and,  roughly,  midway  between  the 
coast-line  and  the  westbound  ocean  route — a 
course  which  would  take  her  past  Cape  Sable  and 
to  a  point  just  south  of  the  Banks. 

M'Guire  was  a  reader,  but  his  taste  seemed  odd. 
In  his  stateroom,  which  Rick  cleaned  and  tidied 
daily,  the  boy  found  Bowditch  and  Coast  Pilots  for 


'IN  THE  SECRET  LOCKER  HE  COUNTED  SIX  LONG,  STEEL-BLUE  RIFLES!" 


tall  man  with  the  silver  badge  kept  Rick  watch- 
ful. As  yet  he  had  no  plan;  he  had  to  be  content 
to  let  events  take  their  course,  at  least  until  the 
mystery  could  be  solved.  He  had  already  thought 
of  the  skiff  towing  astern  as  a  last  resort.  With 
Ban  Hoag  at  the  wheel  some  dark  night,  the  skip- 
per and  Manuel  in  their  bunks,  it  would  be  a 
simple  matter.  Thus  early,  too,  he  counted  Ban 
his  partner. 

Clues  followed  thickly  enough,  but  they  were 
not  enlightening.  M'Guire,  for  instance,  seemed 
unnaturally  keen  on  matters  of  navigation.  As 
Hoag  had  said,  he  kept  the  cabin  table  strewn 
with  charts  and  plotting  instruments.  He  shot 
the  sun  every  day,  and  pricked  out  the  schooner's 
course  and  position,  checking  his  dead  reckoning 
by  nautical  astronomy  with  singular,  suspiciously 
meticulous  care.    By  a  glance  or  two  at  these 


the  North  and  South  Atlantic.  These  books  were 
not  extraordinary;  but  there  was  also  a  tattered 
volume  on  Arizona  mines,  another  entitled  "From 
Nugget  to  the  Mint,"  and  a  third  minutely  de- 
scriptive of  South  America.  What  possible  con- 
nection could  there  be  in  M'Guire's  mind  between 
these  remote  localities?  What  had  the  Laughing 
Lass,  coursing  the  broad  Atlantic,  to  do  with 
mines" and  metallurgy? 

But  the  astonishing  thing,  the  event  that  sent 
Rick  to  his  friend  Hoag  with  doubts  and  a  scheme, 
was  the  secret  locker  in  the  after  cabin.  The 
cabin  boy  was  alone,  clearing  off  the  skipper's 
table.  A  broad  reach  with  wind  abeam  made  the 
schooner  roll  down  and  pitch  uncertainly  in  a 
little  chop.  Rick  was  thrown  suddenly  against 
the  paneling  stretched  along  the  starboard  side. 
His  clutching  fingers  sought  a  steadying  hold  on 
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the  polished  mahogany,  and  at  their  touch,  a 
long  door  swung  silently  open  before  him. 

Rick  gasped.  For  a  time  he  stared  blankly  at 
the  dark  recess  within.  Then  carefully  he  swung 
the  door  back  on  its  hidden  hinges.  With  a 
barely  audible  snap,  the  woodwork  again  resumed 
unbroken  lines. 

But  the  boy's  heart  pounded  like  a  shuttle  run 
amuck.  In  the  gloom  of  that  secret  locker  he 
had  counted  six  long,  steel-blue  rifles  stacked 
against  the  wall ! 

That  night  Dutchy  was  on  the  wheel  when 
Rick  turned  into  his  bunk.  He  waited  until  Gabe 
Hamlin's  steady  snoring  jarred  the  air:  then  he 
stretched  out  an  arm  and  shook  Hoag  lighdy. 

"Hi — yoh!"  came  in  an  undertone. 

"S-s-s-t!    Ban — I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

'"Shoot,  then.   The  bos'n 's  cuttin'  cord-wood." 

"This  crazy  boat  be  gettin'  on  me  nerves,  Ban. 
Mind  what  I  told  you  about  what  Manuel  said?" 

"Uh-huh.  The  Portygee  was  a-yammerin' 
about  smashin  up  some  gear — some  batteries." 

"Well,  'ere 's  some  more.  The  skipper  'e  reads 
up  on  minin' — I  saw  the  books  down  aft  on  a 
little  shelf  in  'is  room — and  South  America." 

"South  Americky!  The  coot 's  daft!" 

"Seems  like,  but  'e  figures  so  carefully.  Ban. 
Could  a  crazy  chap  be  shootin'  sun  an'  plotrin' 
'is  position  down  to  the  tenth  of  a  mile,  with  esti- 
mates of  speed  an'  courses  to  various  points  on- 
shore an'  in  the  ocean  tracks?   Could  'e,  Ban?" 

"Don't  ask  me,  boy.  I  ain't  experienced  with 
loonies.   What  else  you  got?" 


"Why  this — there 's  a  locker  down  there  in  the 
cabin,  a  locker  hid  away  behind  a  panel.  I  opened 
'er  by  accident  this  afternoon,  an'  there  be  layin' 
six  long  guns,  Ban.  in  a  wooden  rack!" 

"G'wan!"  said  Hoag,  incredulously. 

"It 's  the  truth." 

There  was  a  pause,  while  both  considered  this 
astonishing  fact.  The  snores  had  ceased;  but 
neither  was  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  mark  it. 

"What  '11  we  do.  Rick?"  Hoag's  question  was 
the  seal  on  a  firm,  though  unconscious,  alliance. 

"I  've  been  thinkin',"  said  Rick.  "I  ain't 
knowin'  what 's  up,  but  whatever  it  is,  I  know  I 
don't  like  it.  M'Guire  an'  'is  schooner  give  me 
the  creeps,  an' — well,  I 've  got  a  'ome — an'  I  want 
to  get  there  an'  stop  there.  ...  I  rackon  that 
coast-line  to  be  a  matter  of  fifty-six  miles  nor'- 
west  of  us.    \ou  on  wheel  to-morrow  evenin'?" 

Hoag  grunted  an  assent.   Rick  went  on: 

"Then,  Ban,  I  been  thinkin'  this.  We  '11  wait 
until  M'Guire  an'  'his  mate  go  below.  An'  with 
you  alone  on  deck  at  wheel,  I  '11  take  some  biscuit 
from  the  galley  an'  a  dory  compass  I  found  in  the 
store-room,  an'  I  '11  ease  this  gear  into  the  skiff 
without  any  noise  or  trouble,  an"  when  all 's  set, 
you  an'  I  we  '11  just  slip  over  'er  stern — " 

Another  voice  broke  into  Rick's  eager  planning— 

"Ef  annywan  be  layin'  fur  a  get-away,"  said 
Hamlin,  slowly,  "they  better  have  a  word  wit' 
me  afore  they  starts." 

Dead  silence  in  the  forecastle.  After  a  time 
the  snores  continued ;  but  Rick  lay  staring  at  the 
lantern  swinging  gently  overhead. 


{To  be  continued) 


A  PIG  UNDER  A  GATE 

By  FRANK  FARRINGTON 


A  five-tox  truck  with  a  squealing  load  of  live 
pork  rumbled  loudly  along  the  pike  through  the 
village  of  Waterville  that  clusters  around  the  four 
corners  where  two  trunk-lines  of  highway  cross 
at  right  angles. 

A  tattered  and  frowsy  and  trampish-looking 
man  sat  high  on  a  box  in  the  middle  of  the  truck, 
with  the  squealing  porkers  milling  around  him. 

Just  as  the  load  was  passing  the  cottage  of  the 
Widow  Moran,  tidily  located  behind  a  high,  white- 
washed paling  fence  with  a  picket  gate,  the  wheels 
jolted  horribly  over  a  bad  hole  in  the  road,  the 
tramp  held  to  his  box  for  dear  life,  and,  with  one 
final  squeal  of  triumph,  the  smallest  pig  in  the  lot 
squeezed  under  the  lowest  bar  across  the  back  of 


the  truck  body,  rolled  out.  into  the  road,  and 
made  for  the  Widow  Moran's  gate,  while  the 
truck  went  noisily  on,  the  tramp  making  no 
motion  to  tell  the  driver  of  his  loss. 

In  trying  to  get  under  the  gate,  the  pig  was 
scon  stuck  as  fast  as  a  pig  may  be  stuck,  and 
began  to  make  as  much  noise  as  half  a  dozen  pigs 
should  make. 

No  sign  of  interest  had  been  shown  at  the 
cottage  as  the  truck  passed — five-ton  trucks  of 
live-stock,  or  of  anything  else,  were  common 
enough  on  that  road.  But  when  the  truck  was 
out  of  hearing  and  the  pig-squealing  continued 
and  increased  in  volume,  Tony  Moran  stuck  his 
head  out  of  the  cottage  door.    His  little  dog  Nixie 


"WITH  A  SQUEAL  OF  TRIUMPH,  THE  SMALLEST  PIG  ROLLED  OUT  INTO  THE  ROAD" 


ran  out  and  began  to  yelp  at  the  pig,  and  Tony 
himself  gave  one  look  and  bounded  into  the  door- 
yard.  He  released  the  porker  and,  aided  by 
Nixie,  industriously  pushed  and  pulled  and  led 
the  visitor  around  the  house  and  into  the  little 
woodshed  in  the  rear. 

Then  Tony  sat  himself  down  on  the  front  door- 
step to  await  the  return  of  his  mother  from  a 
neighborhood  visit. 

Soon  he  saw  her  coming  and  ran  to  the  gate, 
calling:  "Hi,  Mother,  a  pig  has  come!  We  have 
a  pig!"  and  Nixie  yelped  to  help  spread  the  news. 

"Hush  now,  Tony,  why  would  we  have  a  pig 
and  where  would  we  get  it?" 

"But  it 's  come.  It  was  stuck  under  the  gate 
and  trying  to  get  into  the  yard;  and  I  helped  him 
in  and  now  he 's  in  the  woodshed.  Can  I  get  some 
nails  and  build  him  a  pen?  I  can  begin  being  a 
farmer  right  off." 

The  Widow  Moran  was  no  believer  in  miracles. 
Her  experience  had  led  her  to  the  faith  that  you 
get  only  what  you  work  for.  She  was  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  a  healthy  young  pig  as  a  gift  from 
Heaven.  She  quizzed  Tony  as  to  the  manner  of 
its  arrival.  Tony  told  all  he  knew.  He  thought 
a  truck  had  gone  by,  but  he  was  not  sure.  He 
had  n't  been  thinking  about  that.  Perhaps  the 
pig  had  fallen  from  a  truck,  but  he  did  not  know. 


"Well,"  said  the  widow,  "it  won't  be  long  before 
somebody  will  be  back  and  claiming  the  little 
fellow,  and  we  '11  not  be  building  him  any  pen 
just  to  keep  him  in  over  night.  But  you  can  be 
this  much  of  a  farmer — go  down  to  Bigg's  store 
and  ask  him  for  a  big  dry-goods  box  and  draw  it 
back  on  your  cart,  and  that  will  serve  as  a  house 
for  the  pig  while  he  visits  us."  Tony's  mother 
approved  of  the  boy's  ambition  to  learn  farming 
and  stock-raising,  but  she  did  not  see  in  this  pig 
the  beginning  of  a  stock-farm. 

Tony  got  the  box  and  set  it  between  the  wood- 
shed door  and  the  back  fence,  for  the  Widow 
Moran  had  just  enough  back  yard  to  be  able  to 
walk  through  it  and  around  the  house.  It  was 
enough  for  a  small  pig,  but  a  full-grown  pig,  like  a 
horse  in  its  stall,  would  have  had  to  back  out  to 
the  front  of  its  house  to  turn  around. 

The  boy  at  once  named  the  pig  "Persy,"  be- 
cause he  said  he  had  been  so  persistent  in  try- 
ing to  get  under  the  gate.  He  took  pleasure  in 
feeding  him  at  noon  with  scraps  from  the  table. 
This  cleaned  up  everything  left  in  the  house  from 
breakfast  as  well  as  from  dinner.  At  night  the 
pig  fared  but  slimly  with  potato  parings  and  some 
grass  from  the  front  yard. 

It  may  have  been  an  empty  stomach  that 
caused  his  pigship  to  awaken  at  an  undue  hour 
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in  the  morning,  making  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood something  else  than  melodious  with  grunts 
and  loud  squeals. 

For  three  days  Tony  and  his  mother  waited 
patiently  for  the  owner  of  the  pig  to  call  for  him, 
and  during  these  days  it  may  not  be  too  much  to 
say  that  the  pig  fared  reasonably  well;  but  the 
rest  of  the  family  went  to  bed  with  a  feeling  that 
more  food  would  add  to  their  personal  comfort. 

On  the  fourth  day,  the  Widow  Moran  said  to 
her  son:  "Tony,  if  it 's  going  to  be  us  or  Persy, 
we  must  be  getting  rid  of  the  pig.  I  'm  hungry 
and  you  're  looking  a  little  peaked  yourself.  And 
we  've  never  got  the  pig  filled  up  yet,  and  the 
neighbors  are  not  overfond  of  the  early  morning 
concerts  we  're  giving." 

"But  we  can't  let  a  perfectly  good  pig  go, 
Mother.  Where  would  he  go?  He  has  no  home 
at  all  to  go  to." 

"I  don't  know,  Tony.  I  never  knew  pigs  ate 
so  much  when  they  're  children.  We  can't  feed 
him;  that 's  sure." 

"Let  me  talk  to  Mr.  Brown  about  it,  Mother," 
persisted  Tony.    "I  think  he  can  help  about  it." 

Mr.  Brown  was  a  neighbor  who  employed  Tony 
to  help  him  outside  of  school-hours,  and  Tony  was 
making  as  much  as  three  dollars  some  weeks, 
money  he  was  carefully  saving  against  the  time 
for  going  to  an  agricultural  school.  Mr.  Brown 
was  manager  of  a  creamery,  and  this  suggested 
an  idea  to  Tony. 

"I  '11  bet  I  can  get  some  skim-milk  or  something 
from  Mr.  Brown  and  let  him  take  it  out  of  my 
wages.    We  can  feed  Persy  on  that." 

So  it  was  that  Tony  arranged  with  Mr.  Brown 
for  a  large  pail  of  skim-milk  or  buttermilk  or 
something  of  the  sort  from  the  creamery  each  day, 
and  Mr.  Brown  said  that  all  the  pay  he  asked  was 
that  Tony  keep  the  pig  fed  up  well  enough  so  he 
would  not  squeal  for  something  to  eat  early  in  the 
morning. 

Tony  fixed  this  easily  by  slipping  out  and  filling 
the  pig's  trough  at  night  after  he  was  asleep; 
and  then  in  the  morning,  when  Persy  awoke  at 
dawn,  he  gave  one  squeal,  ate  his  breakfast,  and 
lay  down  to  sleep  again. 

This  arrangement  lasted  for  months,  and  Persy 
grew  fat;  until  the  day  arrived  when  he  could  no 
longer  turn  around  in  his  pen.  He  was  coming 
into  wonderful  condition,  and  every  one  who  saw 
him  declared  him  to  be  a  most  remarkable  pig. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Brown  had  brought  in  a  friend  who 
was  an  expert  in  pigs,  and  this  gentleman  had 
declared  that  Persy  had  all  the  look  of  a  remark- 
ably high-bred  Cheshire,  and  he  told  the  Widow 
Moran  and  Tony  that  they  ought  to  take  great 
care  of  that  pig,  because  he  was  becoming  very 
valuable. 


"They  do  tell  me  he  's  worth  twenty  cents  a 
pound  just  as  he  stands,  and  he  must  weigh  two 
hundred  pounds,"  said  the  Widow  Moran. 

"Don't  you  ever  sell  that  pig  for  twenty  cents  a 
pound,"  said  the  friend  of  Mr.  Brown.  "That 
pig,  if  I  'm  not  mistaken,  is  a  blooded  pig  and 
worth  two  or  three  times  what  he  's  worth  for 
pork." 

"Pork!"  cried  Tony,  after  the  man  had  gone, 
"do  you  suppose  I  'd  let  anybody  make  pork  of 
Persy?    I 'd  as  leave  let  'em  make  pork  of  Nixie !" 

"And  Nixie  would  n't  make  very  good  pork," 
added  his  mother. 

But  there  came  a  day  when  Mr.  Brown  left 
his  creamery  position  and  moved  away  from  town, 
and  then  Tony  found  what  it  had  been  worth  to 
have  all  that  food  free  for  Persy.  When  he  had 
to  buy  it,  it  would  cost  him  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  cents  a  day,  and  he  no  longer  had  his  job  to 
help  him  make  the  money. 

And  still  Persy  grew.  They  had  backed  him 
out  of  his  pen  into  the  front  dooryard,  where 
some  old  carpeting  over  boards  laid  across  the 
fence  corner  afforded  protection  against  the 
weather,  while  a  row  of  stakes  set  into  the  ground 
made  a  pen  Persy  could  not  leave  without  rooting 
out  the  stakes.  And  anyway,  there  was  always 
Nixie,  watching  to  keep  Persy  within  bounds. 

Inevitably  the  day  came  when  Tony  admitted 
that  they  could  not  continue  to  feed  Persy  much 
longer.  He  was  eating  up  the  money  saved  for 
the  agricultural  school.  A  family  consultation 
decreed  that  Persy  must  be  sold.  The  whole 
village  knew  Persy's  history,  and  also  knew  what 
the  gentleman,  who  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Brown, 
had  said.  It  seemed  that  it  should  be  easy  to 
sell  a  pig  of  such  high  degree. 

Tony  applied  first  to  Mr.  Brown's  friend.  He 
said  he  could  not  take  Persy  because  he  already 
had  too  many  pigs.  He  suggested  a  neighbor  of 
his.  The  neighbor  declared  that  he  was  going 
out  of  the  pig  business.  Other  prospective  pur- 
chasers gave  other  excuses,  but  one  and  all  refused 
to  purchase  Persy. 

The  Widow  Moran  even  went,  without  Tony's 
knowledge,  to  old  Griggs,  the  butcher,  but  Griggs 
would  have  none  of  Persy.  As  the  widow  was 
about  to  leave  his  shop,  with  a  tear  in  her  eye, 
the  butcher  said : 

"Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Moran,  why  nobody  will 
buy  your  fat  pig?" 

The  widow  did  not  know. 

"Well,  it 's  just  like  this,"  said  Griggs.  "Every- 
body knows  how  you  came  by  him,  and  they  don't 
dare  take  a  chance.  They  expect  somebody  '11 
come  along  some  day  and  claim  the  pig,  and  then 
where  '11  they  be?    They 'd  have  to  pay  again." 

To  be  sure!   The  widow  and  Tony  had  not 
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thought  of  that.  Since  Persy  had  been  with  them 
so  long,  they  had  ceased  to  think  of  him  as  any- 
body's pig  but  their  own. 

"But  that  need  n't  keep  anybody  from  taking 
him  as  a  gift,"  said  the  widow  to  Tony,  and  they 
canvassed  the  market  to  give  away  the  pig.  But 
the  result  was  the  same.  As  Mr.  Brown's  friend 
said,  "We  don't  want  to  take  over  a  pig  and  put 
ten  or  fifteen  dollars'  worth  of  feed  into  him,  and 
then  have  somebody 
come  along  and  take  him 
away  and  never  so  much 
as  a  'Thank  you'  for 
what  he 's  had.  I  guess 
you  '11  have  to  keep  him, 
Mrs.  Moran.  Of  course, 
the  butcher  won't  buy 
him  for  pork  for  fear  of 
having  to  pay  for  him 
some  day  at  a  rate 
much  higher  than  pork 
is  worth." 

"What  '11  we  do, 
Tony?"  the  widow  la- 
mented. "He  is  n't  our 
pig,  and  yet  he  is  our 
pig.  We  can't  keep  him, 
and  we  can't  sell  him. 
And  if  we  do  keep  him, 
we  must  keep  him  till  he 
dies  of  old  age,  or  the 
owner  may  come  and  ask 
us  for  him,  and  then  we 
must  sell  our  place,  per- 
haps, to  pay  for  the  pig 
pork  or  let  go." 

"Let  's  tell  Policeman  Daily  to  take  him," 
suggested  Tony. 

The  village  of  Waterville  maintained  a  single 
officer  of  the  law,  mainly  to  direct  traffic  at  the 
busy  four  corners  of  the  state  road.  The  widow 
went  to  him  and  said:  "Captain  Daily,  you  '11 
have  to  come  and  take  our  pig  away.  We  can't 
keep  him;  and  he  is  n't  ours,  so  we  can't  sell  him. 
We  must  turn  him  over  to  the  village. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  called  the  officer 
"Captain,"  a  name  that  always  pleased  him,  he 
replied:  "Sorry,  Mrs.  Moran,  but  I  have  n't  any 
authority  to  take  your  pig.  He  is  n't  a  criminal, 
I  ain't  running  an  animal  pound,  and  there  is  n't 
any  law  about  stray  pigs.  They  belong  to  their 
owners,  and  you  're  the  nearest  to  an  owner  of 
this  pig.  You  're  in  'loco  parens,'  as  we  say  in 
court,  and  you  '11  have  to  keep  him." 

With  a  heavy  heart,  the  widow  told  Tony  that, 
for  all  she  could  see,  they  would  have  Persy  on 
their  hands  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

But  Tony  suggested  that  if  the  pig  ran  away 


from  them,  it  would  be  no  fault  of  theirs;  and  if 
they  helped  him  to  run  away,  would  it  be  so  very 
different?  They  talked  it  over,  and  it  ended  in  a 
decision  to  turn  Persy  loose  after  every  one  was  in 
bed.  That  very  night,  Tony  drove  him  down  the 
road  to  the  end  of  the  village.  But  the  first  thing 
he  heard  in  the  morning  was  Persy  at  the  gate, 
squealing  for  his  breakfast. 

The  next  night,  Tony  took  the  pig  in  the  other 
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that  we  've  made  into 


direction  and  turned  him  loose  again,  and  in  the 
morning  there  was  no  Persy  at  the  gate.  But  at 
noon  there  was  "Captain"  Daily  pounding  at  the 
door,  with  one  end  of  a  rope  in  his  hand,  and,  at' 
the  other  end  of  the  rope,  the  hungry  Persy  tied 
by  a  leg. 

"Your  pig  ran  away,  ma'am,"  said  Daily,  "and 
here  he  is." 

They  dared  not  admit  that  they  were  trying  to 
lose  Persy,  after  what  the  officer  had  told  them 
two  days  before,  so  they  took  the  pig  back  and 
thanked  Daily.  One  more  day  they  fed  Persy. 
That  night  Tony  took  him  out  and  turned  him 
loose  for  the  third  time,  farther  away  than  pre- 
viously. "If  he  comes  back  this  time,"  said 
Tony's  mother,  "I  '11  believe  it  's  fate  decreeing 
that  we  shall  feed  Persy  if  we  starve  doing  it." 

The  next  forenoon  went  by  and  no  Persy  ap- 
peared, and  the  widow  and  Tony  began  to  breathe 
freely  again.  Nixie  alone  seemed  anxious  and 
ran  about  the  yard,  peering  into  the  corner  where 
Persy  had  rooted  up  the  sod  and  destroyed  its 
one-time  tidy  appearance. 

Tony  went  to  school  after  dinner,  sure  that 
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Persy  had  at  last  found  another  home.  In  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon  there  was  a  sound  of  shrill 
yelping  in  the  distance,  a  sound  which  drew  nearer 
the  cottage,  and  the  Widow  Moran,  with  fear  in 
her  heart,  went  to  the  gate  and  looked  up  the 
road.  There,  sure  enough,  came  Persy,  with 
Nixie  at  his  heels  urging  him  homeward. 

That  ended  the  efforts  to  get  rid  of  Persy.  The 
Morans  accepted  him  as  a  burden  that  must  be 


AS  THEY  WALKED  ALONG,  THE  TRAMP  COMPLIMENTED  TONY  UPON  HIS  PIG  AND 
ASKED  WHERE  HE  GOT  HIM" 

borne;  and  as  Tony  now  had  another  job,  he  was 
able  to  earn  enough  daily  to  feed  the  pig,  though 
there  was  little  left  to  add  to  the  education  savings. 

A  promise  of  a  bright  spot  in  the  situation  came 
in  sight  with  the  appearance  of  large  advertise- 
ments of  the  great  agricultural  fair  to  be  held  in 
Bridgeton,  the  county  town,  a  few  miles  away. 
There  was  a  list  of  premiums,  and  there  one 
might  get  ten  dollars  if  one  exhibited  a  pig  that 
was  better  than  certain  other  pigs.  Tony  had 
no  doubt  of  Persy's  prize-winning  ability,  and  he 
arranged  to  take  him  to  the  fair.  Persy  was  duly 
entered  when  the  time  came,  and  taken  to  the 
fair  and  left  in  charge  of  the  head  of  the  swine 
department  of  the  exhibition. 


When  Tony  went  back,  the  last  day  of  the  fair, 
to  drive  Persy  home,  he  rejoiced  at  the  blue  rib- 
bon tied  to  his  pigship's  tag,  for  that  meant  a 
prize  of  ten  dollars.  He  was  so  well  pleased  that 
he  even  gave  a  dime  to  a  rough-looking  tramp  who 
came  along,  as  Tony  and  the  pig  and  Nixie  were 
leaving  the  fair  grounds,  and  asked  for  a  job  help- 
ing drive  Persy  through  the  rather  busy  street  to 
the  edge  of  town. 

As  they  walked  along, 
the  tramp  complimented 
Tony  upon  his  pig  and 
asked  where  he  got  him, 
and  in  return  received 
Persy's  whole  story. 

It  was  only  the  next 
day  after  the  return  from 
the  fair  that,  when  Tony 
was  away  at  school  in 
the  afternoon,  a  rough- 
looking  man  knocked  at 
the  door  of  the  Widow 
Moran's  cottage,  and, 
when  that  lady  opened 
the  door,  said:  "Howde 
do  ma'am.  I  understand 
you  've  got  my  pig  as 
ran  away  last  spring. 
I  saw  him  at  the  fair. 
That 's  how  I  knew  where 
he  was.  I  recognized 
him,  and  I  '11  thank  you 
to  give  me  the  premium 
money  he  won.  And  if 
you  'd  care  to  keep  the 
pig,  bein 's  he  's  such  a 
fine  bit  o'  pork,  ma'am, 
I 'd  be  willing  to  sell  him 
to  you  for  an  extra  ten 
bucks  in  addition  to  the 
premium  money." 

It  would  be  putting  it 
mildly  to  say  that  the 
Widow  Moran  was  surprised — surprised  that  at 
last  an  owner  of  the  pig  should  arrive;  surprised 
that  the  owner  should  have  recognized  in  the  300- 
pound  pig  now  in  the  yard,  the  little  squealing 
porker  of  the  previous  spring;  and  surprised  most 
of  all  that  the  pig  should  be  owned  by  such  a 
rough  and  impecunious  specimen  of  humanity. 

Perhaps  it  cannot  be  said  that  she  did  not 
believe  the  man's  story,  but  she  could  not  quite 
bring  her  faith  up  to  the  point  of  taking  it  at  its 
face  value.  Still,  she  knew  the  pig  belonged  to 
somebody.  After  a  moment's  hesitation,  she 
acted  upon  a  woman's  impulse  and  slammed  the 
door  in  the  man's  face. 

"So  that  's  your  game,  is  it?"  exclaimed  the 
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fellow.  "I  '11  soon  smoke  you  out!"  He  walked 
rapidly  down  the  road  to  the  four  corners,  where 
Daily  was  directing  the  passing  vehicles. 

A  conversation  of  a  few  minutes  with  Daily, 
and  the  policeman  left  his  place  and  turned  to 
accompany  the  trampish-looking  person.  From 
an  automobile  standing  near  by,  a  gentleman 
scrutinized  the  tramp  and  the  officer  and  then 
descended  and  followed  them  slowly,  his  hands  in 
his  pockets. 

"Captain"  Daily  knocked  loudly  at  the  door,  of 
the  Widow  Moran.  After  a  second  peremptory 
knock,  the  door  opened  slowly  and  the  widow 
stood  there,  her  arms  akimbo  and  something  like 
defiance  in  her  face. 

"What  is  it  you  want,  Mister  Daily?"  (No 
"Captain"  this  time!) 

"Will  you  kindly  let  this  gentleman  have  his  pig 
and  his  money,  Widow  Moran?  I  have  his  report 
on  the  matter,  and  he  was  riding  by  here  on  a 
certain  aforesaid  day  in  his  truck  and  a  pig  fell 
out  and  he  came  back  later  and  could  not  find 
it  and  now  here  you  have  it  and  have  exhibited 
it  at  the  fair  and  have  premium  money  to  the  sum 
of  ten  dollars  which  this  gentleman  is  entitled  to 
receive  from  you." 

"You  talk  like  a  two-penny  lawyer,  Mister 
Daily,  but  when  you  refer  to  this  tramp  here  as  a 
gentleman  and  talk  about  his  having  ten  dollars 
coming  from  me,  you  know  nothing  about  what 
you  're  saying.  In  the  first  place,  I  have  not  yet 
received  any  premium  money.  In  the  second 
place,  I  don't  believe  this  fellow  ever  had  a  truck. 
And  in  the  third  place,  he  is  n't  a  gentleman  in  the 
first  place.  Besides,  take  the  pig  and  welcome, 
if  you  like!" 

The  Widow  Moran  was  about  to  slam  the  door 
for  a  second  time  when  she  saw  the  gentleman  from 
the  motor-car  coming  through  the  gate,  glancing 
at  Persy,  and  then  inspecting  the  man  accompan- 
ied by  Daily. 

The  claimant  for  the  pig's  prize-money  saw  the 
gentleman  coming,  and,  starting  for  the  fence, 
would  have  climbed  it,  but  the  new-comer  said: 
"Officer,  arrest  that  tramp.    He  stole  my  pig!" 

Daily  was  ready  to  respond  to  a  gentleman's 
demand  to  arrest  an  apparent  tramp,  and  he 
reached  the  latter's  coat  collar  just  in  time  to 
keep  him  inside  the  fence. 

While  Daily  and  the  tramp  stood  by,  Tony 
just  then  came  in  from  school,  and  the  gentleman 
said,  "Are  you  Mrs.  Moran,  and  is  this  Tony?" 

They  acknowledged  their  identity,  and  the 
stranger  went  on.  "I  am  the  owner  of  a  fancy 
stock-farm  some  fifteen  miles  from  here,  and  I 
exhibited  a  lot  of  pigs  at  the  Bridgeton  fair  and 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  blue  ribbon  in  the 
Cheshire-hog  class  to  the  young  man  here  who 


exhibited,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  very  fine 
Cheshire  there  in  the  corner  of  the  yard.  They 
told  me  at  the  fair  where  you  live,  and  I  came  to 
your  village  where  I  have  learned  the  story  of 
your  pig — Persy,  they  say  you  call  him.  Last 
spring,  the  tramp  you  see  there  stole  a  pig  from 
me  and  sold  it  to  a  city  buyer,  who  lost  it  from  his 
truck.  How  this  tramp  fellow  knew  where  the 
pig  was  lost  or  who  got  it,  I  can't  say,  but  I  have 
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every  reason  to  believe  that  Persy  is  the  pig  I  lost. 
Perhaps  this  tramp  will  even  identify  him  for 
me,  with  a  view  to  saving  himself  some  trouble." 

"He 's  yours,"  said  the  tramp,  gruffly.  "I  was 
on  the  truck  and  saw  him  fall  off.  I  was  just  after 
him  to  get  him  and  bring  him  back  to  you." 

To  this  explanation  the  gentleman  made  no 
reply,  but  said  to  Tony. 

"Young  man,  they  tell  me  this  pig  is  a  white 
elephant  on  your  hands.  I  don't  want  your  fair 
premium.  You  are  welcome  to  it.  You  earned 
it.  I  do  want  Persy;  but  I  acknowledge  the  debt 
I  owe  you,  and  I  want  to  take  Persy  home,  have 
a  man  sod  your  yard,  which  I  am  sure  has  been 
nearly  ruined,  and,  as  you  have  saved  and  raised 
for  me  a  blooded  and  registered  Cheshire  of  great 
value,  I  want  to  reimburse  you.  I  have  learned 
that  you  want  to  become  a  farmer  and  stock- 
raiser.  Will  you  come  and  work  for  me  during 
vacations,  while,  at  my  expense,  you  go  through 
the  best  agricultural  college  we  can  select?" 

Would  he! 


THE  BARBER  WHO  BECAME  A  KNIGHT 


(RICHARD  ARKWRIGHT.  1732-1792) 

By  MARY  R.  PARKMAN 


The  story  of  the  barber  Arkwright  is  a  merry  tale 
of  a  man  who  seemed  from  the  first  destined  to 
succeed.  He  took  up  Hargreaves'  work,  but  not 
his  hard  lot,  for  the  Fates  had  spun  for  this  clever 
lad  a  bright  thread  of  golden  success. 

The  youngest  of  a  family  of  thirteen  children, 
Richard  Arkwright  was  early  put  to  the  trade  of 
a  barber.  "I  shall  prove  all  my  life  that  thirteen 
can  be  a  lucky  number;  I  '11  be  the  best  barber  in 
London,"  he  vowed. 

He  went  at  his  work  with  a  will.  "The  fairest 
shave  in  merry  England  for  a  penny,"  was  his 
watchword  in  a  day  when  men  of  the  razor  were 
charging  twopence.  Over  the  entrance  to  his 
basement  shop  he  hung  his  sign  bearing  the 
challenge  of  his  motto. 

But  not  for  long  was  he  content  to  live  by 
cutting  beards  and  the  rate  of  shaves.  "My  real 
chance  lies  in  the  way  of  wigs,"  said  Master  Dick. 
And  in  the  day  when  all  the  rich  and  great 
coveted  finer  locks  than  nature  had  given  them, 
he  managed  to  furnish  the  fashionable  wigmakers 
with  the  best  hair  and  a  magic  dye  that  was  in 
itself  a  fortune. 

See  how  one  thing  leads  to  another.  In  his 
travels  about  the  country  in  search  of  fair  locks 
and  curling  ringlets,  this  alert  and  enterprising 
barber  became  interested  in  the  new  spinning- 
jenny  and  its  work. 

"There  is  just  one  trouble,"  he  heard  a  weaver 
declare;  "the  jenny's  threads  are  not  strong 
enough  for  the  warp;  so  the  foundation  of  our 
cotton  goods  must  be  made  of  linen." 

"That  seems  a  poor  sort  of  contriving,"  said 
Arkwright.  "Now  I  have  never  been  one  to 
content  myself  with  half-way  measures.  Per- 
haps you  weavers  will  have  to  call  in  a  barber  to 
finish  you  off — give  you  a  good  clean  shave,"  he 
added,  with  his  merry  laugh. 

But  he  set  himself  to  the  task  seriously;  so  seri- 
ously, indeed,  that  his  wife,  who  was  something 
of  a  shrew  declared,  "You  '11  starve  your  poor 
family  scheming  when  you  should  be  shaving!" 
And  she  proved  how  much  in  earnest  she  was  by 
breaking  into  bits  the  queer  contrivance  he  had 
managed  to  put  together.  But  the  spirit  of  the 
inventor  was  not  so  easily  broken. 

"The  time  has  come  for  me  to  work  under 
another  roof,"  he  said,  with  calm  determination, 
"for  my  attempt  shall  go  on  in  spite  of  all  the 
shrews  in  England !" 

We  are  not  told  if  this  shrew  was  tamed.  We 


only  know  that  she  failed  to  put  a  check  on  the 
inventive  zeal  of  Richard  Arkwright.  He  went 
on  with  his  experiments,  more  resolved  than  ever 
to  solve  his  puzzle.  Engaging  the  help  of  a  clever 
clock-maker,  he  developed  a  machine  called  the 
"water-frame,"  which,  driven  by  water-power, 
carried  the  carded  cotton  through  pairs  of  turning 
rollers,  each  succeeding  pair  revolving  more  rap- 
idly than  those  before,  until  at  last  it  drew  out  a 
yarn  strong  and  firm  enough  to  be  used  for  the 
lengthwise,  or  warp,  threads.  English  cotton 
cloth  could  now  hold  its  own ;  and  to  this  day  we 
find  in  the  large  cotton-mills  both  in  England  and 
America  the  lucky  barber's  method  of  drawing 
out  strong  threads  for  the  warp,  while  the  princi- 
ple of  the  spinning-jenny  is  employed  in  the 
production  of  the  weft,  or  woof,  threads. 

Now,  the  one-time  barber  had  a  chance  to 
prove  himself  not  only  an  inventor,  but  also  an 
excellent  business  man.  He  did  not  leave  it  to 
others  to  reap  the  benefits  of  his  invention. 
Going  to  Nottingham,  he  became  the  ruling 
partner  in  a  manufacturing  firm  which  before  long 
produced  the  first  British  calico — and  a  fortune 
for  the  enterprising  Arkwright. 

"Water-power,  wisely  employed,  and  a  genuine 
business  talent  together  made  the  barber's  for- 
tune," it  was  said.  It  was,  however,  something 
more  than  these  that  went  into  the  building  of 
this  successful  man's  prosperity — something  that 
might  be  called  four-square  man-power.  When 
he  harnessed  his  will  to  a  task,  it  seemed  as  if  he 
could  move  mountains. 

One  thing  that  perhaps  more  than  another 
indicates  the  measure  of  the  man  was  the  way  in 
which  he  set  himself  to  the  study  of  grammar  when 
nearing  the  age  of  sixty.  "When  I  was  but  a 
small  lad,  I  was  put  to  work.  If  then  I  was  not  too 
young  to  earn  my  living,  I  am  not  now  too  old  to 
learn  to  write  and  spell  correctly."  So  the  great 
"captain  of  industry,"  whose  business  cares  occu- 
pied all  his  working  hours,  took  time  from  his 
small  allowance  for  rest  to  atone  for  the  short- 
comings of  his  early  schooling. 

To  a  friend  who  wanted  to  know  why  one  of 
the  richest  men  of  the  realm  should  vex  himself 
with  such  tasks,  he  said,  "That  man  is  indeed  poor 
who  does  not  know  or  care  where  he  lacks." 

The  barber,  turned  inventor  and  manufacturer, 
amassed  a  fortune  of  half  a  million  pounds- — vast 
wealth  for  those  times — and  was  made  a  knight 
for  his  services  to  his  country. 
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BINKIE  AND  BING 

By  ELEANORE  MYERS  JEWETT 


"Where  are  you  going,  Bing?"  called  Harry. 

"Just  out  on  the  moors  a  bit  with  Binkie." 
The  voice  that  answered  was  a  little  trembly, 
and  Harry  watched  his  young  sister  with  sym- 
pathetic eyes  as  she  limped  sturdily  down  the 
path. 

"Poor  kid,  it 's  tough  luck!"  he  said  to  himself, 
scowling  at  the  ice-cream  freezer  over  which  he 
was  working. 

"What  is  it  now?"  asked  their  mother,  from  the 
kitchen  door. 

"Oh,  the  same  old  thing,"  answered  the  boy; 
"Bing  just  can't  get  used  to  being  a  helpless  old 
lady  on  the  shelf,  and  I  don't  blame  her.  It  's 
the  water  carnival  this  time;  they  're  trying  out 
for  the  finals  to-day.  You  know,  she  used  to  win 
everything  going  in  the  girls'  events,  and  stand 
a  pretty  good  show  of  beating  boys  and  men,  too, 
in  the  fancy  diving.  And  now,  of  course,  she 
can't  even  enter.  If  only  that  old  paralysis  had 
hit  an  arm,  instead  of  a  leg,  it  would  n't  have 
knocked  her  out  of  everything  quite  so  com- 
pletely." 

Mrs.  Inger  leaned  against  the  doorway  with  a 
sad  little  sigh,  but  said  nothing,  while  Harry 
presently  continued,  .  addressing  his  remarks 
more  to  the  ice-cream  freezer  than  to  his  mother. 

"It  would  n't  be  so  bad  if  she  were  like  other 
girls,  fond  of  dolls  and  sewing  and  quiet  stuff,  but 
she  has  always  been  such  a  tomboy.  Do  you 
remember  how  she  used  to  climb  that  tree  by  the 
gate  when  she  was  a  tiny  little  girl,  just  like  a 
monkey?  And  you  would  be  scared  and  send 
me  to  help  her  down?  But  she  would  n't  take 
any  help,  not  she!  And  sprint — why,  she  could 
beat  any  boy  her  age  now,  if  only  she  were  n't — " 
He  broke  off,  turning  the  freezer  viciously.  "It's 
beastly  luck,  that  's  what  it  is!"  he  concluded, 
after  a  pause. 

"She  has  Binkie,  anyway."  Mrs.  Inger's  sad 
voice  tried  to  sound  consoling. 

"Yes,  thank  goodness  and  Mr.  Bradshaw,  she 
has  Binkie!"  Harry  relapsed  into  silence  again, 
and  Mrs.  Inger  went  back  into  the  kitchen. 

It  was  like  the  boy,  she  thought  proudly,  to 
think  only  of  Bing's  disappointment  at  not  being 
in  the  carnival  this  year.  He  never  said  a  thing 
about  himself,  nor  uttered  a  word  of  complaint 
because  he  had  been  too  busy  doing  chores  to 
take  part  in  it.  Ever  since  she  had  been  forced 
to  take  a  few  boarders  to  eke  out  their  scanty 
income,  Harry  had  put  in  busy,  irksome  summers 
doing  incessant  odd  jobs.    And  Bing,  poor  little 


Bing!  If  only  there  had  been  money  enough  to 
get  a  specialist  from  the  city,  the  child  might  not 
now  be  so  lame.  A  look  of  bitterness  and  pain 
settled  on  Mrs.  Inger's  face  as  she  went  about  her 


"  'SHE  USED  TO  CLIMB  THAT  TREE  BY  THE  GATE'  " 


work.  It  was  hard,  very  hard  for  her  to  have 
to  open  their  home  to  summer  boarders,  often 
inconsiderate,  and  harder  for  the  children  to  lack 
normal  fun,  and  even  normal  well-being,  because 
she  had  so  little  money.  They  seemed  happy, 
though,  in  spite  of  everything,  Harry  with  his 
friends  and  his  mechanical  tinkering,  and  Bing 
with  Binkie.  The  look  of  care  gave  place  to  a 
smile.  How  the  child  loved  that  dog,  and  what 
a  friendly,  jolly  little  soul  he  was,  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  them  all ! 
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While  Mother  and  Harry  were  thus  busy  with 
loving  thoughts  of  them,  Bing,  or  Beryl,  to  use 
her  right  name,  continued  down  the  path  through 
the  bayberry  bushes  out  to  the  open  moor,  with 
Binkie  at  her  heels.  She  walked  at  first  with  a 
quick  decided  movement,  her  crutch  tap,  tapping 
sturdily  along;  but  the  heavy,  useless  foot  soon 
began  to  drag,  and  she  limped  more  and  more 
painfully,  until  at  length  she  flung  herself  upon  a 
flat  rock,  weary  and  panting.  Binkie  at  once 
settled  himself  comfortably  beside  her,  tongue 
hanging,  and  his  tail  thumping  upon  the  ground 
in  a  friendly,  sociable  fashion. 

Beryl  Inger,  nicknamed  Bing  from  her  own 
early  attempts  to  pronounce  her  full  name,  was 
a  strong-looking  girl  of  twelve,  with  thick,  straight 
light-brown  hair  just  outgrowing  its  last  "Dutch 
cut."  Her  eyes  were  blue  and  should  have  been 
merry,  but  just  now  they  were  big  and  sad,  and 
her  mouth  was  set  in  a  straight,  determined  line 
that  gave  her  chin  an  air  of  great  firmness  and 
resolution.  Binkie  was  an  Airedale,  black  and 
tan,  with  coarse,  bristly  hair,  and  a  face  that 
could  laugh  and  love  and  comfort  all  at  once. 

Bing  drew  the  dog  close  up  beside  her  and  sat 
with  her  arm  around  him,  gazing  unseeingly  out 
over  the  moor  toward  the  strip  of  blue  sea  in  the 
distance.  Binkie  licked  her  face  once,  and  then 
remained  quiet,  only  stirring  occasionally  to  snap 
at  an  imaginary  fly.  At  length  Bing's  hold  on 
him  relaxed,  and  the  grim  look  on  her  face  grew 
softer. 

"Funny,  what  the  moors  can  do  for  a  person," 
said  she,  thinking  aloud.  "Sometimes  I  feel  as  if 
I  were  going  to  burst  or  scream  in  another  minute, 
and  then,  if  I  can  get  away  from  everybody  and 
come  out  here,  especially  with  you,  old  boy,  and 
just  sit  still  awhile,  everything  somehow  gets 
better.  You  're  my  biggest  comfort,  Binkie,  my 
very  'firstest  friend' — I  love  you  almost  as  much 
as  I  do  Mother  and  Harry — and  after  that,  I  love 
these  good  old  moors."  She  stretched  herself 
out  more  comfortably  on  the  rock.  "Harry  told 
me  a  story  once  of  a  king  who  kept  his  soul  in  an 
empty  meadow.  Not  a  bad  idea — when  you 
have  a  soul.  I  never  thought  about  such  things 
till  I  got  lame.  It  's  queer — having  something 
wrong  with  one  foot  makes  you  know  you  have 
arms  and  a  back  and  a  soul  and  everything  else, 
by  the  ache  in  them.  Well,  anyhow,  I  've  got 
you,  Binkie  dear,  and  I  would  n't  have  had  you 
if  I  had  n't  had  that  old  paralysis,  and  you  are 
almost  worth  being  lame  for — almost.  If  Mr. 
Bradshaw  came  back  and  said  he  could  make  me 
all  right  again  if  I  gave  him  back  the  dog  he 
bought  for  me  when  I  was  so  sick,  would  I  give 
you  up?  I  wonder."  Bing  plucked  some  bay- 
berry  leaves  and  began  absently  sniffing  their 


fragrance.  The  air  was  very  still  and  the  rock 
warm  in  the  sunlight.  She  took  off  her  sweater, 
rolled  it  up,  and  put  it  under  her  head  for  a 
pillow.  Drowsily  day-dreaming  and  talking  to 
herself,  she  soon  grew  quiet  and  fell  asleep. 

Binkie  remained  dutifully  by  her  side  for  a  few 
moments,  then  he  grew  restless,  spied  a  young 
bird  in  the  distance,  gave  chase,  missed  it,  and 
then,  forgetting  all  about  his  mistress,  jogged 
along  toward  home.  When  he  reached  the  main 
road  he  met  a  group  of  boys  and  girls  returning 
from  the  swimming  meet.  They  greeted  him 
with  shouts,  for  everybody  knew  and  loved  Binkie. 
The  boys  threw  sticks  for  him  and  he  fetched 
them,  hanging  on  for  a  few  moments  and  growling 
playfully  when  they  snatched  them  away  again. 
Great  fun  for  everybody ! 

Then  something  terrible  happened!  Binkie 
was  racing  down  the  middle  of  the  road  after  a 
stick,  an  automobile  shot  suddenly  around  a 
corner,  another  tried  to  pass  it.  Binkie  saw  and 
dodged  one,  but  not  the  other.  There  was  a 
sickening  thud,  a  howl  of  pain,  and  Binkie  lay 
quivering  in  the  dust!  The  boys  and  girls  ran 
up  and  stood  about  him,  filled  with  horror. 

"He 's  not  dead!"  said  one. 

"Drag  him  out  of  the  road !"  cried  another. 

"It 's  his  leg,  it 's  crushed!"  said  a  third.  One 
of  the  girls  began  to  cry. 

"What  shall  we  do  with  him?  What  shall  we 
do?"  cried  several,  as  some  one  tried  to  move  him 
from  the  road.  Binkie  howled  again  and  writhed 
in  pain. 

"Here,  you  fellows,  let  me  see  what's  up,"  said 
a  deep  voice,  and  a  tall  man  pushed  his  way 
among  the  boys.  He  was  evidently  the  owner  of 
the  automobile  that  had  struck  Binkie. 

"Poor  old  chap!"  he  continued,  stooping  and 
touching  the  injured  leg  with  a  practised  hand. 
"Poor  old  boy!  I  'm  no  end  sorry!  Your  days 
of  usefulness  are  over,  and  I  guess  the  sooner 
you  're  put  out  of  your  misery,  the  better  it  will 
be.  Who  owns  him?"  The  man  stood  up  and 
looked  questioningly  among  the  boys  and  girls. 

"It  's  Bing's  dog,"  said  somebody,  and  the 
serious  faces  grew  more  solemn  as  they  looked  at 
one  another.  Until  that  moment  they  had 
thought  only  of  Binkie;  but  now,  with  one  accord, 
their  minds  turned  toward  the  pathetic  figure  of 
the  little  lame  girl  limping  bravely  about  the 
village,  always  with  this  beloved  pet  and  com- 
panion at  her  heels. 

"Who  is  Bing?"  asked  the  man. 

"Beryl  Inger,"  said  one.  "Her  mother  takes 
summer  boarders  in  that  white  house  down  the 
road." 

"Could  I  find  her  father  there?"  the  man 
continued. 
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"Her  father 's  dead,"  said  several.  "And  she 's 
lame,"  added  some  one;  "and  she  loves  that  dog 
better  than  anything  else  in  the  world." 

The  man  put  his  hands  deep  into  his  pockets 
and  gazed  down  at  the  suffering  animal  with  a 
frown  of  concern.  "Better  not  let  her  see  him," 
said  he.  "1  'ma  doctor;  I  can  work  this  all  right. 
If  one  of  you  boys  will  lend  me  a  hand,  I  '11  give 


"BING  DREW  THE  DOG  CLOSE  UP  BESIDE  HER" 


the  poor  beast  some  chloroform  and  get  him  out 
of  the  way.  Then  I  '11  buy  her  a  new  dog.  I  'm 
mighty  sorry  about  it,  mighty  sorry;  but  that 
does  n't  help  matters  now.  And  we  must  n't 
let  the  youngster  see  him,  at  all  events.  We  '11 — " 
He  got  no  farther.  There  was  a  stir  at  the 
edge  of  the  crowd,  an  excited  whisper  passed  from 
one  to  another,  "It 's  Bing!  Here 's  Bing  now!" 
and  a  limping  little  figure  pushed  through  the 
group  and  stood  for  a  dreadful,  silent  moment 
looking  down  at  Binkie.  He  gave  a  little  yelp  of 
Icve.and  recognition,  tried  to  drag  himself  up  to 
meet  her,  and  sank  back  with  a  pitiful  whine. 
The  crutch  slipped  from  under  Bing's  arm  and  she 
sat  down  clumsily,  half  falling,  and  drew  the 
dog's  head  into  her  lap.  Without  a  thought  or  a 
look  for  the  strange  man  or  the  sympathetic 


group  of  boys  and  girls,  she  sat  there,  swaying 
slightly  to  and  fro  and  breathing  words  of  tender- 
ness and  pity  over  the  dear,  tawny,  scraggly  head. 

Then  the  doctor  decided  to  take  matters  into 
his  own  hands.  One  look  at  Bing's  white,  tragic 
face  had  convinced  him  that  his  former  plan  was 
only  to  be  adopted  as  a  last  resource;  to  offer 
Bing  "a  new  dog"  would  be  as  heartless  as  to  tell 
some  one  grieving  for  a  lost  friend  that  he  could 
make  other  friendships  if  he  tried. 

"Look  here,  my  dear  little  girl,"  said  he,  and 
his  voice  was  very  kind,  "I  am  the  one  whose 
machine  ran  down  this  poor  fellow,  and  I  never 
hated  myself  worse  than  I  do  now,  though  I 
honestly  could  not  have  avoided  it.  But  there 
is  one  lucky  thing  about  it — I  am  a  medical  man, 
a  surgeon;  and  if  you  are  willing  to  let  me  try, 
I  think  I  can  save  the  dog's  life.  What  did  you 
say  his  name  was?" 

"Binkie!"  called  the  crowd. 

Bing  had  not  spoken,  but  was  staring  with 
round,  agonized  eyes  up  at  the  stranger. 

"Well,  you  let  me  have  Binkie  as  a  patient. 
We  '11  carry  him  into  a  barn  or  to  your  home,  if 
you  prefer;  then  we  '11  get  one  of  these  boys  here 
to  help  me  put  him  to  sleep  for  a  little  while — and 
then — I 'm  afraid,  little  Miss  Bing,  he  may  have  to 
lose  his  leg,  but  with  proper  care  he  ought  to  get 
well  and  be  the  same  old  faithful  companion  as 
ever.    How  about  it?" 

"We  '11  take  him  to  my  house,"  said  Bing, 
attempting  to  get  to  her  feet.  The  doctor  lifted 
her  gently.  "He  always  sleeps  in  my  room.  I'll 
make  a  soft  bed  for  him  and  take  care  of  him 
myself — only  hurry,  please,  he  is  suffering  so!" 

Without  any  more  words  on  the  subject,  Binkie 
was  put  tenderly  and  carefully  into  the  doctor's 
automobile  and  conveyed  to  the  Ingers'  home, 
Bing  sitting  beside  him,  comforting  and  cheer- 
ing him  all  the  way.  Harry  and  Mrs.  Inger  were 
soon  told  the  news,  and  lent  willing  hands  to 
whatever  the  doctor  told  them  to  do.  But  Bing 
wanted  no  one  to  touch  the  dog  but  herself,  and 
suffered  the  doctor  to  carry  him  upstairs  only 
after  she  had  tried  to  do  it  herself  and  failed. 

"And  now,"  said  the  doctor,  cheerfully,  "I  must 
have  an  assistant  surgeon;  some  one  must  hold 
Binkie  while  I  give  him  the  anesthetic,  and  then 
stand  ready  to  hand  me  instruments  and  help  me 
when  I  need  it." 

"I  '11  do  it,  sir,"  said  Harry,  readily  enough, 
though  his  lips  whitened  at  the  thought. 

"No,  Harry,"  said  Bing,  firmly,  "I  will  do  it; 
he  will  stay  quieter  for  me." 

Harry  laid  a  coaxing  hand  on  her  shoulder. 
"Sis,  you  're  all  in  now.  Don't  try  to  tackle  more 
than  you  can  handle.  You  go  downstairs  and 
leave  this  to  us." 
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But  Bing  shook  her  head.  "I  am  not  afraid," 
she  said,  almost  fiercely;  "and  I  am  going  to  stay 
through  this  and  help !"  She  looked  to  the  doctor 
with  dogged  determination,  and  he  smiled  approv- 
ingly, so,  with  many  doubts,  Mother  and  Harry 


"  'TELL  ME,  WHAT  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  DO  WHEN  YOU  GROW  UP? 

went  downstairs,  anxiously  to  await  the  outcome 
of  the  operation. 

About  an  hour  later  Dr.  Gray  came  down,  lead- 
ing a  little  girl  with  very  white  lips  and  trembling 
hands.  "Now,  Nurse  Bing,"  said  he,  with  gentle 
firmness,  as  he  pointed  to  a  sofa,  "you  are  to  lie 
right  down  there  and  rest  for  a  good  long  time, 
so  you  will  be  ready  to  go  on  duty  again  a  little 
later."  And  turning  to  her  mother,  he  added, 
"I  have  rarely  been  better  assisted  in  an  operating 
room,  Mrs.  Inger,  and  if  you  don't  guard  your 
daughter  carefully,  I  may  come  some  day  and 
steal  her  away  to  make  a  nurse  or  a  doctor  of  her !" 

Mrs.  Inger  smiled.  "Beryl  has  always  said  she 
was  going  to  be  a  doctor,  and  she  makes  a  very 
good  nurse  even  now.  I  know,  for  I  have  tried 
her." 

"And  Binkie?"  Harry  scarcely  dared  to  ask 
the  question. 


"He  is  coming  out  all  right,  I  think.  A  fine 
patient !"  The  doctor  laughed.  "I  little  thought, 
when  I  started  on  my  vacation  this  morning, 
that  I  should  pick  up  such  an  interesting  case 
on  the  street!  I  am  staying  in  the  next  town, 
and  will  run  over  to-morrow  to  see 
how  things  are  progressing." 

Bing  had  been  lying  on  the  couch, 
her  eyes  shut,  utterly  weary.  She 
opened  them  now  and  smiled  up  at 
the  doctor.  "I  have  n't  thanked 
you  yet  for  all  you  have  done," 
she  said. 

"Thanked  me!"  the  man's  eyes 
grew  moist  for  a  moment.  "I 
have  n't  yet  asked  you  to  forgive 
me!" 

Every  day,  for  some  time  there- 
after, Dr.  Gray's  big  touring-car 
drew  up  at  the  Ingers'  front  door, 
bringing  the  famous  surgeon  to  call 
on  his  patient.  Binkie  improved 
amazingly,  and  in  an  incredibly 
short  time  was  able  to  stagger 
around  on  his  three  legs.  Bing  had 
been  tireless  in  her  care  of  him,  and 
the  two  had  grown  closer  together 
than  ever.  He  seemed  to  realize 
all  that  she  had  done  for  him  and 
often  sat  for  long  moments  gazing 
at  her  in  solemn  admiration  and 
gratitude,  while  she  could  scarcely 
bear  to  have  him  out  of  her 
sight. 

Dr.  Gray  and  Bing  were  now  the 
firmest  friends,  and  he  never  left 
the  house  without  laughing  and 
romping  with  her  for  awhile  and 
telling  her  all  manner  of  odd  and 
funny  stories.    He  had  a  big,  boyish  laugh  that 
one  could  recognize  anywhere,  and  he  was  always 
finding  something  new  to  laugh  at  or  take  delight 
in.    One  day,  after  giving  Binkie  a  careful  in- 
spection, he  settled  himself  on  the  side  porch  and 
motioned  Bing  to  a  chair. 

"I  think,"  he  said,  "I  can  now  discharge  my 
patient  cured,  thanks  to  your  capable  care.  But 
I 've  found  such  a  good  assistant  that  I  don't  want 
to  lose  track  of  her.  Tell  me,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  when  you  grow  up?" 

Bing  flushed  and  glanced  involuntarily  at  her 
useless  foot.  She  never  spoke  of  it  to  any  one, 
and  thought  that  no  one  knew  what  it  was  costing 
her  to  give  up  certain  day-dreams  of  future 
achievement.  She  had  had  so  many  interesting 
hopes  and  plans,  not  the  least  of  which  was  a 
medical  career,  but  they  would  all  be  impossible, 
handicapped  as  she  was  now.    A  rush  of  these  old 
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dreams  passed  through  her  mind  at  the  doctor's 
question,  and  she  found  herself  unable,  for  the 
moment,  to  answer. 

"Of  course,  there  are  a  great  many  things  you 
could  do  if  you  were  not  so  lame."  Bing  winced, 
but  he  did  not  seem  to  notice  her.  "You  would 
make  a  capital  nurse,  as  I  have  said  before,  or  a 
doctor,  if  you  preferred.  You  really  handled 
that  situation  with  Binkie  remarkably  well — no 
funk  nor  hysterics  nor  losing  your  head.  I  'd  be 
proud  of  a  real,  grown-up  medical  student  who 
did  no  better.  If  you  were  just  a  little  lame,  you 
know,  you  might  swing  it,  and  I  really  hate  to 
lose  you  for  the  profession!"  He  settled  back 
in  his  chair  and  turned  toward  her. 

"Bing,"  he  said,  "I 've  a  proposition  to  make  to 
you.  In  a  couple  of  weeks  I  am  going  back  to  the 
city,  where  I  am  surgeon  in  a  big  hospital.  If  you 
will  come  with  me  and  let  me  operate  on  that  foot 
of  yours,  I  think  I  can  promise  to  make  it  a  great 
deal  better,  perhaps  cure  it  entirely,  though  I 
can't  be  certain  of  that,  mind  you." 

Bing's  eyes  were  big  and  shining,  her  lips  parted 
as  if  to  speak,  but  the  doctor  motioned  her  to 
wait,  and  continued: 

"Just  a  moment,  partner.  I  '11  have  to  confess 
that  this  is  not  a  brand-new  thought  this  morning. 
I 've  already  had  a  nice  talk  with  your  mother  and 
Harry,  and  they  are  very  enthusiastic,  but  after 
all,  it 's  up  to  you  to  make  the  decision.  I  don't 
want  to  undertake  the  thing  unless  it  is  your  wish. 
What  do  you  say  about  it?" 

Across  Bing's  face  passed  sunshine  and  shadow 
in  quick  succession — hope,  a  mad,  heart-gripping 
hope;  fear,  dread  of  going  alone  to  a  big,  strange 
hospital,  perhaps  to  suffer  greatly;  and  an  intense 
desire  to  take  a  chance,  any  kind  of  a  chance,  at 
getting  well.  Then  a  great  obstacle  arose  in  her 
mind,  her  face  clouded,  and  she  turned  to  Dr.  Gray, 
only  able  to  whisper  the  one  word,  "Money?" 

The  doctor. sat  back  and  laughed.  "Bless  the 
child!"  said  he.  "Money!  why,  that  does  n't 
enter  into  the  situation  at  all.  It  is  just  a  big 
adventure  we  're  taking,  you  and  I  together;  and 
if  we  win,  we  '11  all  be  the  richer  for  it,  all  of  us! 
So  it 's  settled!" 

Bing  still  sat  motionless  after  he  had  left  her. 
"I  did  not  say  it  was  settled,"  she  said  aloud  to 
herself.  "But  of  course  it  is!  I 'd  stand  anything 
just  to  be  a  little  less  lame;  and  to  be  cured — " 
her  eyes  filled  suddenly.  "He  's  so  perfectly 
splendid!"  she  continued,  after  a  pause,  "and  if  I 
can  only  grow  up  to  be  a  doctor — like  him — " 

A  certain  blowing,  thawing  day  that  next  winter 
found  Mrs.  Inger  and  Harry  waiting  at  the  station 
for  the  afternoon  train.  They  did  not  talk  much 
and  their  faces  were  by  turns  anxious  and  happy. 


"I  can't  help  feeling  a  little  uneasy,"  said  Mrs. 
Inger,  after  a  long  silence.  "Dr.  Gray's  letters 
have  been  so  vague,  we  really  can't  tell  how  the 
child  is." 

"Perhaps  Bing  wants  to  tell  us  herself,"  said 
Harry.  "If  she  is  lots  better,  she  may  be  planning 
to  surprise  us." 

"Or  if  she  is  not  better,  she  might  think  we 
would  be  less  disappointed  if  she  told  us  than  if 
Dr.  Gray  wrote." 

Harry  made  no  reply  to  this,  and  there  was 
another  long  pause. 

"The  train  is  late,"  said  he,  at  length,  looking 
in  through  the  waiting-room  window  at  the  clock. 
"She  is  probably  feeling  very  grown-up,  traveling 
all  by  herself.  Dr.  Gray  believes  in  doing  things 
by  yourself — getting  self-confidence."  Harry 
smiled  to  himself,  thinking  of  one  or  two  splendid 
talks  he  had  had  with  the  doctor  the  summer 
before,  when  he  had  confided  to  him  many  of  his 
hopes  and  ambitions. 

The  anxious  frown  on  Mrs.  Inger's  face  deep- 
ened. "I  know  he  does;  he  persuaded  me  to  let 
Bing  come  home  alone,  but  I  almost  wish  I  had 
n't.  It 's  a  short,  easy  trip,  I  know,  but  it  will  be 
so  hard  for  her  to  move  about  on  a  jolting  train, 
unless — "  The  shriek  of  the  train  whistle  cut  her 
short,  and  the  express  thundered  into  the  station. 

In  the  crowd  and  confusion  of  people  getting 
on  and  off  the  train,  Mother  and  Harry  could  not 
at  first  find  their  little  girl.  They  were  peering 
eagerly  up  and  down  the  platform,  and  beginning, 
both  of  them,  to  feel  a  bit  worried,  when  all  at 
once  they  spied  her,  up  near  the  end  of  the  train, 
just  stepping  down.  She  saw  them,  too,  and 
waved;  then,  before  they  could  get  to  her,  she 
ran,  yes,  ran  all  the  way  down  the  platform  into 
her  mother's  arms! 

Binkie  sat  on  the  front  porch,  waiting  to  greet 
the  joyful  family  when  they  returned.  They 
were  all  talking  at  once  as  they  came  along,  Bing 
walking  proudly  between  Mother  and  Harry, 
with  only  the  slightest  possible  limp — and  that, 
too,  would  soon  disappear,  she  had  hastened  to 
assure  them.  Binkie  spied  her  and,  with  a  yelp 
of  gladness,  flung  himself  down  the  steps  and 
fairly  tumbled  into  the  little  girl's  arms.  How 
he  wagged  his  tail,  his  whole  body,  in  fact,  and 
licked  her  hands  and  face  and  barked,  and  tried 
so  hard  to  jump  up  on  her!  Bing  was  down  on 
her  knees  in  a  moment,  clasping  him  in  her  arms. 

"Oh,  Binkie!"  she  cried,  laughing  and  crying  all 
at  once,  "Binkie,  you  darling!  You  must  try  not 
to  mind  being  lame  so  very  much,  because  if  you 
were  n't,  I  still  would  be!  And  now  I  can  be  a 
doctor  some  day,  and  you  never  could  be,  any- 
way, you  know,  and — oh,  Binkie,  Binkie,  I  love 
you  more  than  ever!" 


COLLECTIONS 

By  HILDEGARDE  HAWTHORNE 


Is  there  any  boy  or  girl  who  has  n't,  at  one  time  or 
another,  started  a  collection?  Many  have  gone 
farther  than  the  start,  and  have  really  made  one, 
or  more  than  one.  The  collecting  habit  is  deeply 
rooted  in  our  race,  and  belongs  even  to  some 
animals  and  birds.  If  any  of  you  have  ever  had  a 
crow  for  a  pet,  you  will  know  how  eagerly  the  bird 
will  grab  a  small  shining  thing  to  hide  away  in  a 
corner  he  has  made  his  own.  Monkeys,  too,  will 
make  collections  of  objects  that  strike  their  fancy. 

Museums  are  huge  stores  of  collections  made  by 
grown-up  persons;  and  in  wandering  through  a 
museum,  many  times  you  stop,  astonished,  to  mar- 
vel at  the  sorts  and  kinds  of  things  men  have  found 
worth  seeking  and  storing  and  tabulating.  There 
will  be  many  things  that  you  like,  of  course, 
beautiful  or  interesting  things.  But  others  will 
seem  absurd  or  worthless  to  you,  because  you 
know  nothing  about  them,  and  they  do  not  appeal 
to  your  eye.  Tiny  slivers  of  glass  and  porcelain, 
bits  of  bronze,  silver,  or  other  metals  that  look 
like  nothing  at  all.  Old  pieces  of  money,  shreds  of 
lace,  worn  slippers — strange  fragments!  Yet, 
when  you  know  the  history  of  many  of  these 
things  you  begin  to  see  that  they  are  truly  interest- 
ing. For  about  them  is  wound  the  story  of  human 
life  and  toil,  of  its  love  of  beauty,  its  use  of  tools, 
its  changing  language.  These  scraps  and  morsels 
tell  of  vanished  civilizations,  reveal  secrets  that 
but  for  them  would  be  long  buried  and  forgotten, 
link  up  you  and  your  ancestors  of  ages  ago. 

For  the  collections  of  objects  are  paired  with 
another  type  of  collection. 

When  you  are  busy  making,  let  us  say,  a  collec- 
tion of  butterflies  and  moths,  your  mind,  too,  is 
storing  away  a  collection  of  its  own.  If  you  are 
really  interested  in  your  collection,  you  will  try  to 
find  out  as  much  as  possible  about  the  things  you 
collect.  You  will  want  to  know  the  names  and 
species  of  your  butterflies,  the  lands  they  come 
from, — when  they  are  strangers, — the  seasons 
through  which  they  live,  the  sort  of  lives  they  pass. 
Into  your  mind  you  will  be  storing  a  collection  at 
the  same  time  that  you  are  putting  your  butter- 
flies away  in  glass  cases.  And  it  is  that  collection 
of  which  I  want  to  speak. 

All  the  time  we  are  making  collections  for  our 
minds. 

Would  n't  it  be  wonderful  if  you  could  manage 
to  get  inside  your  mind  and  go  through  the  pass- 
ages and  windings  and  study  the  collections  that 
you  have  stored  there? 

Here  there  would  be  a  charming  series  of  pic- 


tures, hanging  side  by  side,  stretching  away  indefi- 
nitely— lovely  views  of  river  and  sea,  of  mountain 
or  canon,  of  city  street  and  square,  of  small  garden 
or  berry-grown  pasture  lot.  Maybe  a  great  tree 
will  hang  in  some  corner,  beside  a  tiny  flpwer 
whose  name  you  never  knew,  but  whose  beauty- 
caught  your  eyes  one  spring  day.  Mixed  with 
these  pictures  of  places,  there  will  be  people  and 
animals — a  horse  leaping  over  a  gate,  a  flight  of 
birds,  a  smiling  face  you  saw  perhaps  only  once, 
but  there  it  is,  smiling  at  you  forever.  You  will 
see  many  pictures  of  yourself  doing  any  number  of 
things,  pictures  that  are  sometimes  sad  and  often 
happy,  sometimes  funny  or  foolish.  Naturally 
there  will  be  pictures  among  the  rest  that  you 
don't  care  about.  But  there  they  are,  and  there 
they  will  remain. 

Pictures  are  not  all  you  will  find  if  you  can  go  on 
that  pilgrimage  through  your  mind.  Books  will 
be  there,  action  of  all  kinds,  words  and  phrases. 
Music  will  sound  along  the  passages,  voices  will  be 
heard  there.  There  will  be  collections  of  num- 
bers alone  that  will  amaze  you — useless  enough 
they  seem,  but  when  they  are  put  to  their  right 
use,  as  all  collections  should  be,  they  will  prove 
their  right  to  exist. 

The  mind  differs  from  the  museum,  when  it 
comes  to  its  collections,  in  that  constant  use  is 
made  of  many  of  them,  and  there  is  none  that 
might  not  at  a  given  moment  be  snatched  from  its 
shelf  or  its  case  and  put  to  immediate  use.  If  the 
collection  is  poor,  then  its  usefulness  will  be  poor 
too.  If  it  is  mean  and  ugly,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
make  fine  and  beautiful  use  of  it.  In  the  end,  the 
collections  in. your  mind  will  rule  you,  will  practi- 
cally become  you.  For  that  reason  it  is  infinitely 
more  important  to  make  beautiful  and  useful  col- 
lections for  your  mind  than  for  your  room  or  your 
small  museum. 

Suppose  you  have  a  collection  of  birds'  eggs  in 
your  room.  Lovely  things  they  are,  exquisite  to 
look  upon,  to  touch,  to  arrange. 

But  how  about  having  a  collection  of  bird  songs 
for  your  mind? 

I  know  a  girl  who  has  such  a  collection.  She  can 
tell  you  at  once  what  bird  it  is  that  calls  from  elm 
or  hazel-bush,  or  flits  over  the  field,  or  pipes  from 
the  deep  woods.  Each  song  brings  with  it  a  pic- 
ture, a  picture  hanging  there  in  her  mind,  of  the 
little  singer  at  his  singing. 

It  sounds  easy  enough  to  make  a  collection  of 
colors.  But  how  about  making  a  collection  of  sun- 
sets?  No  earthly  museum  could  hold  that  collec- 
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tion,  but  your  mind  can  stow  it  away  easily.  Only 
you  must  form  the  habit  of  studying  sunsets,  of 
looking  at  them  in  their  loveliness,  of  loving  them 
and  enjoying  them.  And  rainbows!  I  have  a  big 
collection  of  rainbows.  One  spans  the  misty 
reaches  of  the  great  plains,  as  you  look  out  across 
them  from  the  upper  slopes  of  Pike's  Peak.  One 
sways  and  changes  in  the  foam  of  Niagara.  Sev- 
eral bend  above  the  heaving  seas  beyond  sight  of 
any  land.  There  is  a  mysterious  pale  one  that 
swung  for  me  in  the  tropics  one  moonlight  night. 
One  leans  softly  over  the  tortured  soil  near  Ver- 
dun. There  are  tiny  ones  that  play  forever  in  the 
spray  of  the  dancing  fountain  in  Madison  Square, 
New  York  City.  These  are  a  few,  only,  of  my 
collection.  And  many  a  time,  in  dark,  somber 
days,  I  take  the  collection  out  and  gaze  upon  it 
with  delight.  When  a  new  rainbow  comes  I  add  it 
joyfully  to  the  rich  collection. 

There  are  some  things  that  become  collections 
in  your  mind  whether  you  will  or  not.  But  you 
have  really  a  wide  choice  as  to  what  you  will  and 
what  you  will  not  collect.  Take,  let  us  say,  a 
rainy  day;  you  can  spend  it  somewhat  sulkily  in 
the  house,  looking  at  old,  funny,  colored  supple- 
ments to  the  papers,  that  are  worth  nothing  as  to 
beauty  and  little  as  to  amusement,  that  are  crude 
in  color  and  commonplace  in  design,  and  only  too 
often  stupid  rather  than  clever. 

Or  you  can  put  on  a  mackintosh  and  go  out. 
You  can  smell  the  wet  earth  and  shrubs  and  trees, 
the  fragrance  of  the  rain  itself.  You  can  see  the 
shining  drops  leaping  and  falling,  bounding  up 
and  sinking  back.  You  can  notice  the  infinite 
hues  of  gray  and  lavender  and  green  and  yellow; 
you  can  see  flowers  filled  up  with  clear  water;  you 
can  watch  the  hurried  birds  flit  through  the  storm. 
The  music  of  the  falling  drops  will  sound  in  your 
ears;  the  wind  will  add  its  own  diapason  of  mur- 
mured notes.  There  will  be  squodgy  moments  for 
your  feet  when  you  strike  a  muddy  spot,  and 
clean  springy  ones  on  the  turf.  It  will  make  a  good 
collection,  all  that,  and  it  will  take  its  place  beside 
other  rainy  days  in  a  delightful  row. 

The  only  things  that  really  belong  to  you  are 
these  collections  of  your  mind.  You  may  own  a 
whole  gallery  of  great  paintings  by  famous  artists. 
But  if  they  are  not  hung  in  your  mind,  if  their 
beauty  and  their  truth  are  not  registered  there,  if 
you  fail  to  understand  them  or  to  see  them  with 
sympathy  and  joy,  they  are  not  yours.  The 
wanderer  through  the  gallery  who  stays  an  hour, 
but  who  adds  the  collection  to  the  treasury  of  his 
mind,  has  taken  it  with  him;  it  is  his,  not  yours, 
though  it  seems  to  be  hanging  on  your  walls. 

There  is  a  woman  whom  I  know  that  is  obliged 
to  live  in  a  small,  city  room.  She  is  no  longer 
strong  enough  to  move  about.    She  is  a  woman 


who  loves  gardens.  While  she  was  well  she  never 
missed  a  chance  to  see  a  fair  garden.  She  knows 
all  there  is  to  know,  it  seems  to  me,  about  garden 
flowers  and  garden  plans.  The  seasons  when 
flowers  bloom  are  known  to  her,  and  the  situations 
where  they  look  best.  She  has  made  many  rock 
and  water  gardens  hers,  in  the  reaches  of  her  mind, 
many  still,  walled  gardens,  where  a  fountain 
makes  the  only  music  and  the  shadows  move 
softly.  But  she  has  never  owned,  in  the  way 
people  think  of  owning,  a  garden  herself. 

Yet  I  tell  you  now,  when  she  is  unable  to  go 
farther  than  across  her  little  room,  she  sits  day 
after  day  in  beautiful  gardens. 

She  sits,  in  April,  among  sweet  violets  in  an 
English  garden  in  Kent,  and  hears  the  larks  sing- 
ing. There  is  an  ivied  wall  with  wall-flowers  on 
top,  and  two  rows  of  standard  roses  that  bear,  a 
little  later,  both  red  and  white  roses  to  each  little 
tree.  A  path  bordered  by  box  leads  to  a  pool 
surrounded  by  irises.  There  is  a  bench  here,  and 
beds  of  violet  stretch  back  from  the  seat  to  the  old 
wall,  so  that  the  air  is  dreamy  with  their  fragrance. 
A  small  garden,  but  she  loves  it  perhaps  more 
than  any  of  the  others  she  owns,  in  the  immortal 
manner  of  owning.  No  season,  however,  but 
brings  with  it  a  special  garden  that  looks  loveliest 
then,  and  even  winter  has  its  gardens  for  her,  for 
she  knows  the  South  as  well  as  the  North. 

She  has  had  a  fortunate  life  in  being  able  to 
travel  and  to  see  so  many  places  she  loved  and 
loves.  But  it  would  have  been  easy  enough  not 
to  have  made  her  collection.  Thousands  of  people 
pass  through  and  by  gardens  without  ever  starting 
a  collection ;  and  there  are  even  people  who  own  a 
garden  who  have  never  really  looked  at  it,  who 
have  never  made  it  theirs. 

All  of  this  goes  to  show  that  it  is  worth  while 
making  rich  and  beautiful  collections  for  your 
mind.  It  takes  thought,  time,  and  discrimination, 
just  as  it  takes  these  to  make  a  collection  of  ob- 
jects, of  stamps  or  shells  or  what  not.  The  more 
of  these  collections  of  the  mind  you  have,  the 
richer  and  more  amusing  and  more  satisfactory 
life  becomes.  It  is  a  pity  to  leave  long  galleries 
and  lovely  rooms  of  your  mind  quite  bare  and 
empty  that  might  be  filled  with  splendid  or  pre- 
cious things,  things  that  are  yours  as  long  as 
existence  goes  on.  There  are  wonderful  poems 
that  belong  among  your  collections,  stories,  and 
magnificent  happenings  among  men  through  the 
long  story  that  is  history.  There  are  good  things 
of  countless  variety.  Gather  them  up  carefully, 
for  they  are  for  you.  A  glimpse  from  a  train  may 
give  you  a  priceless  object  to  add  to  what  you  al- 
ready have,  a  moment's  talk  with  some  one,  an 
hour  of  quiet  thought  in  solitude.  Wealth  is  al- 
ways about  you,  true  wealth  to  enrich  your  being ! 


THE  PET  SHOWS  OF  THE  WEST 

By  STELLA  GEORGE  STERN  PERRY 


BONES,"  THE  MONKEY,  AND 
"PECKITT,"  THE  CHICKEN 
(SEE  PAGE  102Q) 


In  front  of  a  large 
building  in  a  West- 
ern city  stood  a 
very  small  boy. 
His  black  hair  was 
shiny  with  brush- 
strokes and  water, 
his  dark  Italian 
skin  was  shining 
with  soap  and  rub- 
bing, his  blue  shirt 
was  crackly  with 
starch.  For  it  was 
Sunday  and  a  most 
important  Sunday 
to  Tony. 

He  climbed  the 
steps  and  opened 
the  door;  in  the 
great  hall  one  could 
see  boxes,  crates, 
and  cages  all 
tagged  and  ready  for  removal  on  the  morrow. 
What  a  clatter  of  barks  and  mews,  what  a  cackling 
and  chirping  came  out  to  greet  Tony  as  he  entered 
the  hallway! 

"I  've  come  for  my  bird,"  he  announced,  as  a 
gentleman  came  forward  to  meet  him.  "Here 's 
my  bird's  tag  with  the  number  on  it.  I  want  him 
now,  because  I  can't  come  for  him  to-morrow. 
My  bird 's  a  prize-winner  in  this  Pet  Show.  He 
was  just  a  little,  poor  thing,  all  moulting,  and 
nobody  wanted  him.  But  I  took  care  of  him,  and 
now  he  's  a  prize-winner.  And  I  want  to  take 
my  fine  old  Pedro  home." 

Matching  the  number  on  the  tag  with  the 
number  on  his  cage,  the  gentleman  found  Pedro 
to  be  a  huge  and  brilliant  macaw.  His  cage  was 
the  same  height  as  Tony  himself,  and  far  larger 
than  Tony  in  girth.  "Why,  you  can't  carry  that 
big  cage,  my  lad.  Better  let  us  send  it  home  to- 
morrow," suggested  the  gentleman. 

"No,  sir,  thank  you.  I  can  carry  it;  I  brought 
it  here.  I  want  to  take  Pedro  myself,  because 
the  judge  said,  'See  what  good  care  will  do!'  and 
I 'm  the  one  takes  care  of  Pedro." 

Then,  proud  and  happy,  Tony  encircled  the 
cage  in  his  arms,  as  far  as  they  would  reach,  and, 
almost  hidden  by  it,  staggered  grandly  home. 
Tony  is  a  product  of  the  Pet  Show  Idea. 
In  towns  and  cities  of  the  West,  from  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  to  the  great  salt  ocean,  an  interesting 
new  movement  has  been  growing.  Once  a  year 
the  children  have  been  giving  Pet  Shows. 


These  are  quite  unlike  the  stock  shows  that 
grown  people  hold — the  poultry-shows,  horse- 
shows,  dog-shows,  cat-shows  and  cattle-shows 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  In  those,  aristo- 
cratic animals  are  judged  for  points  and  pedigrees. 
But  these  Children's  Pet  Shows  of  the  West' are 
for  Towser  and  Fido  and  Tabby,  for  the  tame 
pigeons,  John's  white  mice,  Elizabeth's  canary 
and  Maud's  goldfish,  for  the  toad  from  the  pond, 
that  James  is  bringing  up,  the  fox-cub  the  forester 
gave  to  Robert,  Harriet's  bees,  Tom's  pony,  the 
baby  robin  that  fell  from  the  nest  and  is  now  our 
baby's  care — for  any  pet  of  which  any  child  is 
proud. 

These  entries  are  judged  not  only  for  high-, 
lineage,  but  chiefly  for  the  loving  care  they  have 
had  and  for  their  own  good  dispositions  and 
sweetness  of  temper. 

Once  a  year,  on  many  a  street  of  San  Francisco, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane,  San  Leandro, 
San  Mateo,  Alameda,  Ogden,  and  other  towns — 
more  of  them  every  year — you  may  see  what 
looks  like  a  young  circus.  It  is  only  a  group  of 
children  bringing  their  entries  to  the  Pet  Show. 
Children  come  from  the  wealthiest  homes  and  the 
simplest. 

They  come  afoot,  carrying  their  pets,  leading 
them,  or  pushing  them  in  barrows;  they  come  in 
wagons,  carriages,  and  in  automobiles.  They 
bring  all  sorts  of  creatures,  from  snails  to  baby 
elephants.  They  have  cared  for  them  themselves, 
and  present  them  all  in  perfect  "show  condition," 
for  that  is  a  requirement. 

The  Children's  Pet  Shows  excited  so  much 
favorable  notice  that  at  the  Panama- Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition  in  San  Francisco,  there  was  a 
Children's  Pets'  Day.  In  fact,  two  whole  days  of 
the  fair  were  given  up  to  the  young  people  and 
their  pets. 

The  Pet  Show  movement  began  because  Dr. 
Frederick  W.  D'Evelyn,  of  San  Francisco,  has 
two  hobbies — children  and  animals.  He  under- 
stands both,  and  they  understand  him.  The 
children  and  the  animals  have  taught  him  their 
secrets,  what  they  think,  what  they  enjoy,  why 
they  act  as  they  do — secrets  that  most  grown 
people  never  know  or  never  remember. 

He  thinks  that  the  best  thing  they  told  him  was 
this:  Children  and  animals  are  natural  friends, 
and  ought  to  be  brought  up  together.  A  child 
is  happiest  when  he  loves  and  is  loved  by  dumb 
comrades.  He  can  have  more  fun  with  the 
world  when  he  understands  their  silent  language. 
He  is  more  loyal,  more  tender,  and  more  self- 
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reliant  if  he  takes  care  of  them  himself.  The 
best  way  to  learn  the  wonders  of  the  varied  life  of 
the  world  we  live  in  is  working  with  Nature's 
other  children,  the  humble  friends  of  the  fireside, 
the  field,  and  the  forest.  And  the  best  way  to 
make  the  animals  gentle  and  good — even  the 
wild  ones — is  to  give  them  kind  child-companions 
when  they  are  little.  They  are  the  faithful  allies 
of  childhood. 

The  first  Pet  Show  was 
started  by  the  good  doctor 
and  his  friends.  It  had  only 
a  few  entries,  but  now  there 
are  shows  all  over  the  WTest. 
At  some  of  them,  hundreds 
of  pets  are  exhibited;  at 
the  Exposition  show  there 
were  more  than  a  thousand. 
Teachers  and  parents  and 
schoolboards  everywhere  are 
encouraging  the  movement, 
for  they  see  that  in  animal 
life,  as  in  the  case  of  flowers 
and  stones,  natural  history 
is  best  taught  by  Nature 
herself. 

When  the  time  for  a  Pet 
Show  is  approaching,  circu- 
lars of  information  and  ap- 
plication-blanks are  distrib- 
uted in  all  the  schools.  The 
classifications  are  clear,  but 
very  varied,  and  make  possi- 
ble the  exhibition  of  any  crea- 
ture of  water,  woodland, 
field,  or  farm. 

Nowadays,  practice  has  made  the  children 
scientific;  they  can  fill  out  the  blanks  with  ease. 
But  in  the  beginning  some  amusing  mistakes  were 
made.  In  a  Utah  school,  the  first  blanks  issued 
by  the  teacher  asked :  "Have  you  a  pet?  What 
is  it?"  One  little  girl  answered  "Our  Baby" ;  and 
a  very  small  boy,  who  loved  the  teacher,  printed 
in  black  letters,  "You." 

Any  child  under  eighteen  may  enter  pets  in 
the  contest.  The  shows  are  not  for  profit;  all 
entries  are  free,  and  all  children  are  admitted 
without  charge.  Usually  the  only  rigid  require- 
ment is  that  the  young  exhibitors  must  have  taken 
care  of  their  pets  themselves. 

This  rule  has  a  good  result.  For  the  children 
have  learned  to  keep  their  pets  in  show  condition 
all  the  time,  and  not  only  just  before  show-time. 
They  soon  discover  that  the  bird  or  beast  that  is 
always  well  kept  is  the  one  most  likely  to  win. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  best  prizes  are  given  for  that 
excellence  alone 
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ONE  BOY'S  PET— HIS  TEACHER 


A  little  fluffy  poodle  in  a  Salt  Lake  City  show  concerts 


won  a  special  prize  of  honor  because  little  Frances, 
who  owned  him,  had  taken  such  care  of  his  health. 
And  Jean,  whose  white  Angora  rabbit  won  a  cup 
in  the  San  Mateo  show  and  first  prize  at  the 
Exposition  show,  cut  its  hair  at  the  proper  season 
and  brushed  and  combed  it  daily  as  it  grew  long 
and  fleecy.  She  took  such  pride  in  Bunny's  soft 
white  beauty  that  she  wheeled  him  about  in  the 
carriage  with  her  dolly. 

The  judges  in  the  shows  ex- 
plained all  points  of  care  and 
proper  training  and  gave  little 
talks  on  natural  history  to 
any  child  who  was  interested. 
They  tried  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren that  cleanliness,  regular 
habits,  proper  food,  and  good 
manners  are  as  important  to 
the  welfare  of  pets  as  to  that 
of  their  young  masters  and 
mistresses. 

There  were  judging-charts 
hanging  up  in  the  showrooms, 
so  that  the  children  might 
study  the  reasons  for  the 
judges'  decisions. 

Indeed,  the  children  have 
learned  so  much  about  the 
condition  and  quality  of  ani- 
mals and  birds,  that  some  of 
them  who  have  won  prizes  in 
four  or  five  shows  in  succes- 
sion are  now  allowed  to  assist 
as  judges. 

Almost  everybody  thought 
at  first  that  dogs  and  cats 
would  be  the  only  entries,  and  of  course,  these 
dear  old  friends,  with  ponies,  pigeons,  rabbits, 
guinea-pigs,  canaries,  goldfish,  and  chickens,  are 
the  most  numerous.  But  there  are  always  a  large 
number  of  varied  and  most  unexpected  entries. 

Spanish  pheasants,  Chinese  ducks  with  red- 
tipped  bills,  tame  squirrels  and  chipmunks,  lories 
and  eagles,  flocks  of  strange  birds,  well-kept  mules 
and  burros,  tamed  beasts  from  wild  woodlands 
and  mountains,  queer  lizards  and  alligators,  and 
foreign  animals  from  distant  lands  make  a  won- 
derful menagerie.  Sometimes  it  looks  like  the 
Caucus  Race  in  "Alice  in  Wonderland." 
Many  of  the  contestants  have  histories. 
A  prize  was  won  at  the  San  Francisco  show  by 
a  wallaby  and  her  baby.  This  animal,  as  you  may 
know,  is  a  small  kangaroo.  The  little  family  was 
brought  from  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  by  the 
young  owner — a  member  of  the  Columbia  Park 
Boys'  Band,  a  club  of  boys  who  worked  their  way 
around  the  world,  one  long  vacation,  by  giving 
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Even  more  surprising  was  the  tameness  of 
Tigo,  the  ocelot, — commonly  called  a  tiger-cat, — 
who  appeared  in  the  Alameda  Show.  He  was 
once  a  sad  little  orphan  cub,  lost  in  the  mountains, 
where  he  was  found,  rescued,  and  "brought  up 
with  the  family."  Outdoors,  he  wore  a  dog-collar 
and  ran  on  a  leash ;  indoors,  he  was  as  free  as  the 
ordinary  house-cat,  and  was  as  gentle  as  one, 
while  brilliantly  beautiful  as  a  tiger. 

The  California  bear-cub,  who  looked  like  a 
Teddy-bear  in  the  lap  of  his  young  mistress,  was 
found  as  a  baby  and  fed  from  a  bottle.  He  was 
cuddlesome  and  roly-poly,  and  no  stuffed  Teddy 
was  ever  half  so  humorous  as  he.  His  mistress 
had  a  pair  of  fox  cubs,  too,  as  tame  and  trustful 
as  kittens. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Pet  Shows  may  help  man- 
kind to  make  friends  with  more  and  more  kinds 
of  animals,  so  that  all  cruel  and  unnecessary 
hunting  of  them  may  cease. 

In  all  the  shows  it  is  delightful  to  see  the 
.friendship  of  these  tamed  wild  creatures.  Timid 
quail  and  the  pretty,  speckled  chirpers  called 
"strawberry  birds"  roosted  without  guard  on  the 
hands  and  shoulders  of  their  owners.  Gentle 
fawns  greeted  their  friends  enthusiastically. 
Even  lizards  seemed  to  have  forgotten  their 
trembling  fear  of  humankind.  An  alligator  who 
climbed  up  the  coat  front  of  his  master  divided 
attention  with  a  chicken  who  "played  dead,"  as  a 
trick. 

Most  children  keep  pets  just  for  the  fun  of  it. 
But  some  are  born  naturalists.  One  boy  of  this 
nature  entered  thirty-six  pets,  all  tamed.  They 
were  chiefly  foreign  birds  and  fine  fowl,  dogs  and 
cats.  He  brought  them  to  the  show  in  a  gay 
little  wagon.  Back  of  his  mother's  vegetable 
store  where  I  went  to  see  them,  they  all  lived  in 
the  most  wax-like  cleanliness  and  comfort.  I 
made  friends  with  his  beautiful  Japanese  love- 
birds and  his  sweet  English  linnet.  George,  their 
owner,  specialized  in  poultry.  He  was  going  to 
be  a  stock-farmer  some  day,  he  said. 

In  connection  with  fine  and  common  chickens, 
by  the  way,  the  Pet  Shows  are  doing  a  very  useful 
service :  they  are  teaching  children,  and  parents, 
too,  that  keeping  the  back-yard  or  farm-yard 
poultry  in  show  condition  means  better  eggs  and 
more  of  them. 

It  would  not  do  to  speak  of  chickens  without 
telling  you  the  laughable  tale  of  the  frizzled 
chicken  of  San  Leandro. 

It  was  the  noon  recess.  All  the  entries  had 
been  judged,  the  prizes  awarded.  The  children 
were  at  luncheon.  Dr.  D'Evelyn  and  the  judges 
were  chatting  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  Enter  a 
small  boy,  younger  than  school  age,  in  striped 
shirt  and  overalls,  bearing  a  gunny-sack  over  his 
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shoulder.  He  stopped  before  an  empty  coop. 
He  carefully  opened  the  sack,  took  from  it  a 
sad-looking  hen,  thrust  her  into  the  coop,  and 
looked  up  at  the  judges  expectantly. 

"What  have  you  there?"  asked  Dr.  D'Evelyn. 
"Is  that  a  hen?" 
J     "No,  sir.    It 's  a  chicken.    Please  judge  it." 
_  "But  you  did  n't  enter  it;  did  you?    And,  be- 
sides, we  have  finished  judging." 
The  little  face  fell 

"Well,  you  see,  I  was  here  this  morning  and  I 
saw  you  judging  chickens  and  all.  And  so  I 
thought,  'I 've  got  a  nice  old  chicken  at  our  house.' 
And  then  I  thought,  'If  chickens  can  win  prizes, 
I  '11  try  my  chicken.'  But— if  it  's  too  late—" 
The  lip  quivered. 

The  kind  doctor  was  touched  by  the  tiny  fel- 
low's disappointment,  and  the  words,  "If  chickens 
can  win  prizes,"  appealed  to  him.  For  that  is 
what  the  shows  are  for — to  elevate  the  creatures 
in  the  minds  of  the  children. 

"Well,"  he  said  "since  you  have  taken  all  that 
trouble,  I  '11  judge  your  hen." 

The  hen  was  a  sorry  specimen.  But  it  so 
happened  that  her  feathers  were  all  bent  queerly 
forward,  "frizzled"  and  ragged.  And  as  this  hen 
was  decidedly  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  show, 
the  doctor  was  able  to  strain  a  point  and  pin  a  bit 
of  blue  ribbon  on  the  swelling  chest  of  its  little 
owner.  Now  that  boy  knows  that  chickens  can 
win  prizes,  and  has  promised  to  have  some  good 
ones  in  prime  condition  as  real  entries  in  the  next 
show. 

You  will  see  by  this  story  that  the  judges  must 
be  tactful  and  sympathetic  as  well  as  able,  and 
must  bear  in  mind  the  home  surroundings  of 
both  exhibitor  and  exhibit.  They  must  keep 
away  from  formality  and  remember  that  they 
are  the  only  grown  people  in  a  children's  enter- 
prise. 

The  San  Leandro  Show  where  the  frizzled 
chicken  appeared  was  a  striking  success.  Indeed, 
the  San  Leandro  school  that  gave  it  is  a  wonderful 
school  and  has  solved  the  problem  of  making  the 
school-house  the  center  of  joyous,  useful  activities 
in  many  ways.  The  Pet  Show  there  was  a  part 
of  the  annual  school  fair  to  which  the  children 
bring  anything  that  they  have  made  themselves 
during  the  year,  or  any  collection  or  object  or 
study  that  has  seriously  interested  them. 

There  were  some  interesting  turtles  in  that  Pet 
Show — one  tortoise  so  tiny  that  it  just  covered  a 
thumb-nail,  and  two  giants  that  seemed  too  big  to 
be  tortoises  at  all.  There  were  some  good  ducks, 
geese,  and  pheasants  in  high-class  show  order. 

Another  markedly  successful  show  was  that  of 
the  Wasatch  School  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Miss  Etta 
Powers,  the  principal,  brought  such  enthusiasm 
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to  the  Pet  Show  movement  and  made  it  so  popular 
that  almost  every  school  in  the  State  of  Utah 
decided  to  have  its  annual  Pet  Show.  The  State 
of  Utah,  among  its  other  exhibits  at  the  San 
Francisco  Exposition,  showed  with  pride  its  Pet 
Show  trophies  and  the  pictures  of  the  children 
who  won  them. 

After  that  year's  big  show,  forty-eight  children 
of  Salt  Lake  City  wrote  to  the  leader  of  the  move- 
ment telling  him  of  the  joy  and  help  the  Pet  Show 
was  to  them. 

All  the  shows  were  a  joy  to  parents,  too,  and 
the  teachers  say  that  fathers  and  mothers  spent 
many  proud  and  useful  hours  among  the  entries 
made  by  their  children. 

It  was  amusing,  and  touching  as  well,  to  see  in 
all  the  shows  the  interest  that  whole  neighbor- 
hoods took  in  the  chances  of  some  popular,  good- 
natured,  four-footed  friend,  or  in  a  clever  parrot, 
perhaps,  that  everybody  knew. 

There  was  Joe,  for  instance,  a  homely,  shaggy 
mongrel  of  no  particular  breed,  but  his  hazel  eyes 
were  deep  and  wide  and  beautiful  and  his  non- 
descript face  was  full  of  fun  and  loyalty  and 
character.  All  the  children  at  the  Valley  School 
know  "June's  Joe."  June  is  the  name  of  his  little 
mistress.  He  was  born  on  her  birthday  ten  years 
ago,  and  so  they  are  lifelong  companions.  He 
calls  for  her  daily  at  the  noon  recess  and  at  dis- 
missal time  and  amiably  goes  through  a  whole 
series  of  tricks  for  her  schoolmates,  ending  by 
"singing"  for  them  in  deep,  crooning  undertones. 
Do  you  wonder  that  those  school-children  were 
eager  for  Joe  to  be  honored  in  the  Pet  Show? 
They  were  wild  with  delight  when  he  received  a 
prize  for  his  character.  For  the  judge  said  he 
had  "allurement."  Then  Joe  put  back  his  shaggy 
head  and  "sang"  his  gratitude. 

Of  course,  some  well-esteemed  pets  were  not 
adjudged  awards,  but  they  had  their  opportunity, 
too.  For  at  the  end  of  most  of  the  shows  the 
children  were  allowed  to  vote  for  the  most  popu- 
lar exhibit,  and  a  prize  was  given  to  that,  apart 
from  its  show  points. 

The  prizes  were  handsome  silver  cups,  beautiful 
bronze  medals,  bearing  sculptured  models  of 
Western  birds  and  beasts,  and  gold-stamped  col- 
ored ribbons. 

Besides  the  prizes  awarded  for  pets,  there  were 
others  given  to  the  children  who  have  made  ser- 
viceable and  beautiful  places  for  housing  their 
pets,  such  as  bird-houses,  bird-cages,  aviaries,  and 
aquariums.  Some  of  the  entries  in  this  competi- 
tion were  very  clever. 

A  beautiful  "side-show"  of  the  Pet  Show  is 
devoted  to  exhibits  of  growing  flowers,  foliage,  or 
shrubs,  to  bouquets  and  displays  of  cut  flowers,  to 
wild-flower  shows, — and  of  these,  the  San  Leandro 


show  has  become  famous, — to  collections  of  dried 
plants,  and  to  lovely  moss-gardens.  These  last 
are  beautiful  natural  arrangements  of  lichens  and 
the  pretty,  tiny,  ground-clinging,  rock-holding 
plants  so  often  overlooked  by  the  people  who  pass 
them  that  I  think  they  must  grow  for  the  fairies. 
Now,  however,  that  children  of  the  West  are 
learning  to  see  them,  the  number  that  they  find 
and  arrange  is  astonishing. 

A  special  contest  in  connection  with  the  shows, 
of  great  interest  to  young  nature-loving  artists, 
has  been  the  Poster  Competition,  where  prizes 
have  been  offered  for  the  best  original  posters 
celebrating  the  Pet  Shows — every  design  to 
picture  some  bird,  beast,  or  fish,  some  plant  or 
flower. 

Some  of  the  posters  have  been  comical — there 
was  one  of  an  old  rooster,  hurrying  along  as  fast 
as  he  could  and  looking  so  flustered,  and  saying, 
according  to  the  legend  beside  him,  "I  must  not  be 
late  for  the  Pet  Show!"  Others  were  serious  and 
beautiful,  and  reminded  us  of  some  of  the  draw- 
ings in  our  St.  Nicholas  League. 

Another  important  contest  was  the  Natural 
History  Examination.  Question  blanks  were  dis- 
tributed to  those  who  entered  this  competition 
and  prizes  were  given  for  the  best  set  of  answers. 
Here  are  some  of  the  questions,  taken  at  random. 
I  wonder  how  many  of  them  you  can  answer. 

What  is  the  difference  between  a  butterfly  and  a 
moth? 

How  does  a  chicken  get  out  of  its  shell? 
Is  a  bat  a  bird?    What  is  it? 
Why  has  a  cat  whiskers? 
How  do  crickets  make  their  music? 
Why  can  a  fly  walk  upon  a  ceiling? 
How  do  toads  deceive  their  enemies? 
Do  robins  and  chickens  walk  in  the  same  manner? 
How  can  you  tell  the  leaf  of  poison  ivy  from  the  other 
ivy  leaves? 

Oh!  I  wish  you  could  see  some  of  the  towns 
on  Pet  Show  day !  The  schools  have  a  holiday, 
and  even  the  grown  people  do  honor  to  the  pets. 
On  such  a  morning,  pets  all  over  the  city  have 
good  baths  and  fresh  ribbons;  cages  and  bird- 
houses  are  made  spick  and  span;  Fido's  tin  plate 
is  polished,  and  Tabby's  chipped  saucer  is  re- 
placed by  a  whole  one.  Every  one  feels  anew 
the  responsibility  toward  our  little  brothers,  the 
birds  and  beasts. 

In  some  towns,  groups  of  Boy  Scouts  are 
detailed  as  game-wardens  to  protect  all  animal, 
fish,  and  bird  life  of  the  neighborhood  during  the 
Pet  Show  period. 

Of  course,  the  crowning  glory  was  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  Pet  Show — the 
show  held  by  the  great  exposition  in  San  Francisco 
given  by  our  Nation  to  celebrate  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 
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There  a  huge  building  was  entirely  filled  with 
children's  pets,  displayed  beautifully,  with  as 
much  dignity  and  care  as  were  bestowed  upon  the 
pedigreed  stock-shows  for  grown  people. 

The  enthusiasm  of  both  exhibitors  and  \-isitors 
was  inspiring.  Entries  kept  coming  in  almost  up 
to  the  moment  when  the  judging  began.  There 
were  one  thousand  and  forty-one  of  them,  and 
they  included  every  sort  of  creature  from  small 
birds,  plebeian  and  aristocratic  barn-yard  fowl, 
and  domestic  friends,  to  bears,  mountain  goats] 
opossums,  racoons,  deer,  and  even  an  ant-eater,' 
and  some  horned  toads  from  the  Mohave  Desert! 
There  were  more  kinds  of  pigeons  than  most 
people  knew  existed :  some  of  them  seemed  quite 
as  strange  as  the  tropical  birds. 

In  spite  of  this  large  variety  of  animals  and  the 
natural  curiosity  about  the  unusual  ones,  cats  and 
dogs  held  their  full  share  of  affectionate  interest 
from  the  thousands  of  visitors. 

One  of  the  best  things  about  the  pet  shows— 
that  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor,  prominent 
and  obscure,  share  equally  in  them— was  espe- 
cially apparent  in  this  one.  For  example,  there 
was  no  prouder  child  in  San  Francisco  than  the 
young  son  of  the  mayor  when.his  handsome  Shrop- 
shire sheep  was  awarded  a  first  prize;  but  just  as 
proud  as  he  was  the  owner  of  a  lusty  spineless- 
cactus  plant  growing  in  an  old  tomato-can. 

That  the  children  had  learned  much  from  former 
shows  was  e\-ident.  One  young  amateur  fancier  of 
rabbits,  a  participant  in  earlier  shows,  was  allowed 
to  select  the  first-prize  bunny.  He  explained 
very  well  and  clearly  why  he  chose  it.  and  his 
choice  was  in  accord  with  that  of  the  adult  judges. 

The  young  exhibitors  understood  the  rights  of 
their  pets,  too,  and  insisted  upon  them.  One 
little  girl,  whose  monkey  and  chicken,  exhibited 
together,  were  being  poked  and  disturbed  by  too- 
interested  sight-seers,  made  a  dignified  protest  to 
the  management,  with  immediate  result,  of  course. 

For  weeks  before  the  show,  general  public 
interest  was  high.  The  Y\  oman's  Board  of  the 
Exposition  appointed  a  Pet  Show  representative. 
This  ardent  and  efficient  worker,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  a  local  paper,  conducted  a  Pet  Show  Es- 
say Contest,  which  brought  forth  delightful  letters. 

The  Chief  of  Livestock  of  the  Exposition,  who 
had  labored  for  years  in  the  cause  of  deepening 
the  love  between  children  and  animals,  received 
a  gift  of  money  from  the  Xew  York  Anti-vivi- 
section Society  to  be  awarded  in  prizes  to  the 
children  who  showed  "most  evidence  of  humanity, 
who  had  given  most  practical  e\-idence  of  a  kindly 
disposition  as  exhibited  in  particular  cases."  The 
children  did  not  know  of  this  contest  until  the 
prizes  were  awarded. 

The  first  prize  was  won  by  Heatherblossom 


Spencer,  eight  years  old.  who  collects  and  cares 
for  the  abandoned  cats  and  dogs  left  behind  in  the 
mountains  even-  year  by  thoughtless  summer  cot- 
tagers when  they  return  to  their  city  homes. 
_  She  wrote,  "I  have  just  now  seven  cats,  all 
sizes  and  colors,  and  two  dogs.  And,  oh,  the  poor 
things!  I  just  know,  if  they  could  talk,  they 
would  say.  Thank  you,  Heather!'" 

The  two  second  prizes  were  won  by  a  boy  who 
saved  and  patiently  doctored  back  to  health  an 
old  rheumatic  dog  about  to  be  shot  for  age,  and 
a  little  girl  who  rescued  a  starving  cat  at  great 
inconvenience  and  sacrifice. 

At  the  congress  a  special  prize  was  given  to 
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Ruth  Dirks  because  she  had  done  so  much  to 
advance  the  Pet  Show  idea. 

All  in  all.  this  great  Pet  Show  was  a  triumphant 
success,  and  brought  to  its  man}-  visitors  from  all 
over  the  country — from  all  over  the  world,  indeed 
a  noble  thrill  of  love  and  possession  for  the 
patient  friends  whose  well-being  depends  upon 
our  kindness. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  Pet  Shows  will  increase 
in  number  and  power  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  the 
\\  est,  and  that  out  of  them  will  grow  a  livelier 
interest  in  the  rich  life  about  us. 

For  what  Luther  Burbank.  the  great  naturalist, 
said  about  the  Pet  Show  exhibitors  is  true  of  men 
and  women,  too.  He  said  he  firmly  believes  "that 
an  appreciation  of  life  in  every  manifestation 
should  be  inculcated  in  the  minds  of  children; 
that  they  will  be  considerate  of  people  if  they  are 
taught  to  be  considerate  of  pets — if  they  are 
made  to  realize  that  life  is  life,  that  animals  suffer 
and  endure,  that  they  too,  can  enjoy  life  and  be 
glad." 
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By  EMILIE  BENSON  KNIPE  and  ALDEN  ARTHUR  KNIPE 

Authors  of  "The  Lucky  Sixpence,"  "Beatrice  of  Denewood,"  "Vive  la  France!"  etc. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  PREVIOUS  INSTALMENTS 

PEG  Travers,  joint  heir  with  her  brother  Jack  to  the  estate  of  Denewood,  in  Germantown,  which  they  are  too  poor 
to  keep  up  and  have  rented  as  a  school  for  girls,  receives  a  letter  from  her  brother,  an  officer  with  the  A.  E.  F-, 
savin"  that  a  relative  of  the  family,  a  French  girl  named  Beatrice  de  Soulange,  has  come  to  him  asking  for  assistance, 
and  he  has  thought  it  best  to  send  her  to  America.  Her  brother,  Louis  de  Soulange,  an  officer  in  the  French  army, 
in  an  aeroplane  flight  over  the  lines,  has  disappeared  and  is  "missing."  Peg,  who  lives  with  her  aunt  in  the  lodge  at 
Denewood  is  there  with  her  cousin,  Betty  Powell,  when  Beatrice  arrives.  Her  first  desire  is  to  see  the  lucky  six- 
pence their  family  talisman,  and  when  she  is  told  that  it  has  been  lost  for  a  century  she  is  astounded  at  the  girls 
indifference  and  declares  her  belief  that  with  it  was  lost  the  luck  of  Denewood.  Beatrice  plans  to  hunt  for  it,  and, 
to  that  end,  becomes  a  pupil  at  Maple  Hall,  as  the  school  at  Denewood  is  called.  Peg  receives  a  letter  from  Jack 
asking  for  a  description  of  the  Soulange  ring  and  warning  her  to  stand  gua^over  Be  lest  unauthorized  news  of  her 
brother  rouse  false  hopes.  Shortly  after,  a  young  man,  who  announces  him.selt  as  Captain  Badger  of  the  British 
Army  calls,  saying  that  he  has  news  of  Louis  which  he  will  give  to  no  one  but  Be.  With  Jacks  letter  in  her  mind, 
Peg  refuses  to  let  him  see  Be.  The  next  day  he  mistakes  Betty  for  Be,  and  Peg  persuades  her,  m  order  to  obtain 
news  of  Louis,  to  impersonate  her  cousin.  The  two  girls  learn  that  Captain  Badger  is  in  search  of  three  hundred 
thousand  francs  to  ransom  Louis  de  Soulange,  whom  he  declares  to  be  held  by  a  band  of  robbers  m  France.  Betty, 
posing  as  Be,  insists  upon  having  time  for  consideration.  He  finally  gives  her  till  the  next  day,  and  Peg  tries  to 
consult  Mr  Powell,  but  finds  he  is  ill.  Meanwhile,  Be,  ignorant  of  this  crisis  in  her  affairs,  has  gone  to  search  the 
spring-house  for  the  entrance  to  a  secret  passage  she  believes  may  be  there.  She  unexpectedly  discovers  it  and 
hearing  some  one  coming,  conceals  herself  in  it.  She  follows  the  passage  and  comes  out  in  a  dormitory  of  the  school. 
Being  upstairs  is  an  infraction  of  Miss  Maple's  rule,  and  she  goes  to  the  principal's  room  to  acknowledge  the  fault. 
Miss  Maple  is  out;  but  Miss  Hitty  Gorgas.  an  elderly  sewing-woman,  encourages  her  to  search  for  the  lucky  six- 
pence Be  finds  half  of  it,  cunningly  concealed  in  a  sampler  worked  by  the  first  Beatrice,  and  returns  with  it  through 
the  secret  passage.  On  leaving  the  spring-house,  she  meets  Captain  Badger,  and  he,  not  knowing  who  she  is,  asks 
if  she  has  seen  a  ring  which  he  has  lost.  Hurriedly  answering  no,  she  runs  home.  The  cousins  are  all  overjoyed  at 
the  recovery  of  the  lost  coin,  and,  following  Horatia's  suggestion  of  a  new  way  to  search,  they  find  the  second  half. 
Peg  and  Be  each  wear  a  piece  for  the  luck  it  will  bring,  and  agree  to  go  at  daybreak  to  explore  the  secret  passage, 
an  arrangement  that  will  not  interfere  with  the  appointment  with  Captain  Badger.  They  find  a  heavy,  locked 
coffer  and  go  home  to  search  for  its  key.  Peg  finds  the  Soulange  ring  in  the  bushes  near  the  spring-house,  but  con- 
ceals it  from  Be.  With  Horatia's  help,  they  discover  the  key  of  the  coffer  and  a  list,  m  the  writing  of  the  first 
Beatrice  of  the  money  she  has  saved  and  the  disposition  she  wishes  made  of  it.  It  is  to  be  expended  for  the  honor 
of  Denewood,  and  will  free  the  old  place  from  debt.  The  charm  of  the  sixpence  seems  to  be  at  work.  Peg  and 
Betty  agree  to  keep  their  engagement  with  Captain  Badger  and,  unknown  to  them,  Be  and  Horatia  plan  to  visit 
the  spring-house  at  the  same  hour.  Meanwhile,  Captain  Badger,  who  has  been  spying  about,  comes  out  of  the  old 
spring-house,  seemingly  very  pleased  at  something. 

CHaPTFR  XXV  old  spring-house  here.  He  claims  somebody  came 

out  of  it  early  this  morning." 
after  breakfast  "Perhaps  somebody  did,"  said  Peg,  with  a 

When  Peg  and  Betty  arrived  at  the  spring-house  chuckle. 

to  keep  their  appointment  with  Captain  Badger,        "I  have  my  doubts,"  William  went  on;  "but 

the  teachers'  sun-parlor  was  deserted,  but  they  anyway,  he  come  to  my  cottage  and  asked  me  to 

were  surprised  to  find  William  Schmuck  sitting  keep  an  eye  on  the  place  while  he  went  to  church, 

on  one  of  the  benches  outside,  smoking  his  short  I  think  it 's  foolishness  myself.    There 's  nothin' 

pipe  and  seeming  very  much  on  the  alert.  to  steal  in  this  house,  but  I  said  I 'd  accommodate 

At  sight  of  the  girls'he  rose  quickly  to  his  feet.  him,  and  here  I 've  been  sitting  since  seven  o'clock 

"Good  morning,"  he  said  cheerfully,  saluting  with  never  a  sight  of  anybody  till  you  young  ladies 

both  the  girls  with  a  touch  of  his  cap.    "It  's  a  come." 

fine  day."  "All  the  same,  Joe  was  right,"  Peg  told  him 

"Good  morning,  William,"  said  Peg.    "What  quite  frankly.    She  was  anxious  Schmuck  should 

are  you  doing  here  on  Sunday?"  go  away,  in  the  first  place;  and  in  the  next  she 

"Well,  not  much,  to  tell  the  truth,"  the  man  had  no  desire  that  any  talk  of  mysterious  visitors 

answered  with  a  slightly  embarrassed   smile.  to  the  spring-house  should  be  rumored  throughout 

"I 'm  playing  watchman."  the  school.    That  might  very  easily  upset  their 

"Playing  watchman!"  Betty  repeated  in  aston-  future  plans.    "I  was  here  with  Miss  Be  quite 

ishment.  early.    We  were  taking  a  little  walk." 

"Yes,  miss,"  Schmuck  went  on  in  explanation.        "Indeed,   is  that  it?"   Schmuck  exclaimed. 

"You  see  Joe  Cummings,  the  night  watchman,  he  "Well,  miss,  things  are  coming  to  a  pretty  pass  if 

says  he  sees  some  funny  goings  on  around  the  the  Traverses  can't  walk  over  Denewood  without 
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a  watchman  spyin'  on  them!  I  '11  speak  to  Joe, 
miss,  and  I  '11  promise  you  he  '11  not  bother  you 
again.  Good  morning."  He  touched  his  cap 
and  went  off  with  an  air  of  truculence  that  boded 
no  good  to  the  zealous  watchman. 

With  a  sigh  of  relief  at  being  rid  of  him,  Peg 
and  Betty  sat  down  to  await  the  coming  of  Cap- 
tain Badger.  Both  were  distinctly  ill  at  ease, 
and  anxious  over  the  outcome  of  the  expected 
interview.  They  had  discussed  what  they  should 
do  and  say,  but  had  no  great  confidence  in  their 
own  plans.  They  wanted  time.  They  meant  to 
seek  delay  on  any  possible  pretext;  but  they 
realized  that  the  British  officer  could  not  be  put 
off  indefinitely. 

A  moment  or  two  later,  Captain  Badger  strode 
up  to  them  carrying  a  substantial  traveling-bag, 
which  he  dropped  on  the  ground  as  he  came  to  a 
halt  before  them.    At  sight  of  Peg,  he  frowned. 

"I  thought  it  had  been  understood  that  I  was 
to  see  you  alone,  Mademoiselle,"  he  said  bluntly, 
addressing  Betty. 

"I  'ave  brought  my  cousin  that  she  may  'elp 
me  explain,"  Betty  replied,  imitating  Be's  accent 
and  looking  up  innocently  at  the  man  before  her. 

"Then  you 've  broken  your  word  and  told  her?" 
the  man  blurted  out  angrily.  "I  had  supposed  I 
could  trust  a  Soulange." 

'And  so  you  can,"  Peg  said,  with  an  assumed 
air  of  cheerful  gaiety.  "My  cousin  has  n't  told 
me  anything." 

"Then  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  see  how  you 
can  be  of  any  help  in  the  matter,"  Captain  Badger 
snapped.  "I  remember  your  effort  to  keep  me 
from  meeting  Mademoiselle  de  Soulange  the 
other  evening.  It  was  quite  useless  interference, 
but,  as  we  still  have  important  business  to  tran- 
sact, perhaps  you  '11  be  good  enough  now  to  go 
away." 

"Oh,  non,  rion!"  Betty  cut  in.  "Really,  she 
mus'  stay.  She  know'  everything  without  my 
telling  her  a  word." 

"I  was  in  the  spring-house  yesterday  all  the 
time  you  were  talking,"  Peg  explained  sweetly. 

It  took  Captain  Badger  a  moment  or  two  to 
control  himself,  and  his  lips  parted,  showing  his 
pointed  white  teeth  in  anything  but  a  smile.  He 
had  not  arrived  at  the  rendezvous  in  the  best  of 
humors,  having  found  himself  thwarted  in  a  most 
interesting  enterprise  earlier  in  the  day  by  a  placid 
individual  who  seemed  to  be  contented  to  do 
nothing  but  sit  in  the  sun  and  smoke  a  pipe.  He 
had  been  exceedingly  exasperated  and,  if  he  had 
dared,  would  have  rid  himself  of  the  girls  with 
scant  courtesy;  but  he  was  confident  that  sooner 
or  later  Mademoiselle  de  Soulange  would  give 
him  the  information  he  wanted  and  he  was  not 
yet  prepared  to  act  in  too  cavalier  a  fashion. 


[Sept. 

Toward  Peg,  he  felt  an  almost  uncontrollable 
irritation.  He  knew  that  she  was  only  a  child 
and  that  he  was  silly  to  have  any  such  antagonism 
or  to  worry  about  the  effect  of  her  interference; 
indeed,  he  was  too  certain  of  his  own  cleverness 
to  have  any  great  fear  that  she  could  seriously 
hamper  his  plans.  Nevertheless,  he  preferred 
to^  deal  directly  with  the  girl  he  thought  was 
Beatrice  de  Soulange. 

"If  you  happened  to  be  eavesdropping,  I  can't 
help  it,"  he  said  to  Peg.  "It  is  not  considered  an 
honorable  action  in  my  country,  but  perhaps  it 
is  quite  all  right  in  America.  However,  if  you 
know  why  I 'm  here,  you  will  also  know  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  concern  to  Mademoiselle 
de  Soulange,  and  I  tell  you  frankly  that  her  deal- 
ings with  me  will  be  facilitated  if  you  leave  us." 

"I  don't  think  so!"  Peg  contradicted  him 
flatly.  "If  it  had  n't  been  for  me,  she  would  n't 
have  come  at  all.  I  persuaded  my  cousin  to  meet 
you  this  morning." 

"That  is  quite  true,"  Betty  proclaimed,  with 
unmistakable  sincerity. 

The  captain  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 

"Am  I  to  believe  that  you  care  so  little  for 
your  brother  that  you — " 

"That 's  not  the  question,"  Peg  cut  in  sharply. 
"You  ask  for  a  large  amount  of  money.  Yet 
you  give  no  guarantee  that  you  will  fulfil  your 
promise." 

"I  ask  for  information  in  regard  to  the  location 
of  a  certain  strong-box,"  Badger  corrected 
brusquely. 

"But  that  I  cannot  give  you  yet,"  Betty  an- 
nounced with  perfect  truth. 

"I  was  credibly  informed  you  knew  exactly 
where  it  was,"  the  man  insisted,  in  a  tone  that 
showed  plainly  he  did  n't  believe  her. 

"Do  you  forget  that  the  Soulange  chateau  was 
blown  to  bits  by  the  Germans,"  Peg  interposed. 

"Then  it  was  in  the  chateau?"  the  captain 
questioned  sharply. 

To  this  neither  girl  could  give  a  direct  answer, 
and  the  captain  looked  from  one  to  the  other  with 
lips  half-parted  in  a  sneer. 

"I  see  how  it  is,"  he  resumed.  "You  are  trying 
to  trick  me  in  some  way.  Let  me  tell  you,  I  am 
not  the  sort  of  man  who  is  easily  fooled." 

"That 's  quite  plain,"  Peg  could  n't  resist  say- 
ing, with  a  sidelong  glance  at  Betty,  who  was 
shrugging  her  shoulders  as  Be  might  have  done; 
"but,  to  be  entirely  frank  about  it,  my  cousin 
would  like  more  assurance  that  what  you  have 
told  her  is  true." 

"I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  that  again,"  Cap- 
tain Badger  retorted  angrily.  "I  showed  Made- 
moiselle de  Soulange  a  ring  that  proved  my  good 
faith." 
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"I  should  like  to  see  that  ring,"  said  Peg,  look- 
ing up  expectantly  in  the  man's  face. 

"And  why  should  I  show  it  to  you?"  he  de- 
manded, with  an  undisguised  snarl. 

"I  '11  tell  you,  Captain  Badger,"  Peg  answered, 
stung  by  his  manner  and  losing  something  of  her 
calmness.  "My  cousin  here  does  not  believe 
your  story.  As  I  said,  she  would  n't  have  come 
if  it  had  n't  been  for  me.  1  believe  there  is  truth 
in  what  you  say,  and  if  we  can  find  a  way — " 


and  though  it  meant  sacrificing  the  possession 
of  Dene  wood,  she  could  not  throw  away  a  chance 
to  save  the  life  of  her  cousin  Louis. 

The  man  straightened  up  and  looked  at  Peg 
doubtfully,  the  tips  of  his  pointed  teeth  just  show- 
ing between  his  slightly  parted  lips. 

"What  proposal  can  you  make?"  he  demanded. 

"You  say  that  this  band  in  France  who  hold 
Captain  de  Soulange  demand  three  hundred 
thousand  francs,"  began  Peg,  earnestly.  "That 


"  'WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW  OF  LOUIS  DE  SOULANGE?'  SHE  CRIED,  FACING  THE  BRITISH  OFFICER"  (SEE  NEXT  PAGE) 


"You  need  n't  go  on,"  Captain  Badger  inter- 
rupted abruptly.  "Mademoiselle  de  Soulange 
tells  me  she  cannot  give  me  the  information  I 
ask.  That,  then,  is  the  end  of  the  matter.  I  am 
leaving  Germantown  to-day  and  shall  sail  for 
Europe  on  the  first  ship  on  which  I  can  get  pass- 
age. I  go  from  here  to  take  the  train  to  Phila- 
delphia. You  see  I  brought  my  luggage  with 
me,"  he  indicated  the  bag  at  his  feet  and  made  a 
motion  to  pick  it  up. 

"If  you  would  let  me  finish  what  I  was  saying," 
Peg  insisted,  jumping  up  from  the  bench,  "you 
would  learn  that  I  have  another  proposal  to 
make."  She  was  frightened  by  the  man's  ap- 
parent intention  to  quit  the  place  for  good  and 
all.  That  she  could  not  allow.  On  the  spur  of 
the  moment  she  had  thought  of  a  way  to  satisfy 
Captain  Badger's  demand.    He  must  have  money 


is  sixty  thousand  dollars,  Captain  Badger.  A 
large  sum,  but  I  think  perhaps  I  can  furnish  it." 

A  smile  of  satisfaction  flitted  across  the  officer's 
face  for  the  fraction  of  a  second.  He  felt  very 
certain  in  his  own  mind  where  the  money  Peg 
proposed  giving  him  was  coming  from,  and  he 
had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  letting  it  slip 
through  his  fingers;  but  to  convince  these  girls  of 
his  sincerity  might  also  give  him  the  information 
he  sought  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  Soulange 
strong-box.  Then  he  would  gain  all  that  he  had 
come  to  America  for — and  a  great  deal  besides. 

"It  seems  to  me,"  he  began,  with  a  return  to 
his  pleasant  manner,  "that  we  have  somewhat 
lost  our  bearings.  In  an  unaccountable  way, 
which  I  greatly  regret,  you  young  ladies  seem  to 
have  gained  the  impression  that  I  am  personally 
interested  in  this  money.    I  cannot  really  believe 
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you  think  so;  but,  to  prove  the  contrary-  quite 
beyond  a  doubt,  I  must  refuse  your  offer  to  give 
me  sixty  thousand  dollars."  As  he  ended,  he 
addressed  Peg  directly. 

Betty's  eyes  widened  in  amazement  at  this 
statement.  Here  was  a  complete  refutation  of 
all  they  had  suspected  about  the  man's  cupidity. 
They  had  evidently  been  utterly  mistaken  in 
thinking  that  he  had  not  told  them  the  truth 
from  the  beginning. 

Upon  Peg,  also,  Captain  Badger's  words  made 
a  profound  impression.  Her  conviction  that 
they  dared  not  disregard  his  story  was  immensely 
strengthened,  but  her  equally  strong  feeling  of 
distrust  of  the  man  himself  underwent  a  decided 
change.  She  realized  that  her  plan  of  campaign 
must  be  altered,  and  yet  she  could  not  under- 
stand why  her  offer  was  refused,  even  though  the 
officer  was  entirely  disinterested  in  the  matter. 

"I  do  not  see  why  you  cannot  take  my  money," 
she  said. 

"Because,"  he  answered  convincingly,  "I  was 
commissioned  to  do  a  certain  thing.  I  was  not 
told  to  get  money,  but  information.  The  one  I 
represent  is  a  very  honorable  gentleman  who  asks 
only  for  his  own.  I  cannot  believe  that  his  sister 
is  not  willing  to  save  her  brother,  and  I  am  con- 
fident she  will  tell  me  where  the  strong-box  is  to 
be  found.  But  if  she  will  not,  I  can  only  return 
with  my  mission  unfulfilled.  Under  no  circum- 
stances can  I  accept  money  for  his  release  from 
other  hands,  knowing  as  I  do  how  intolerable 
that  would  be  to  Louis  de  Soulange." 

As  Captain  Badger  ended  his  long  speech, 
there  came  swiftly  into  the  group  the  slim  figure 
of  Beatrice,  her  eyes  large  with  surprise  and  eager 
questioning. 

"What  do  you  know  of  Louis  de  Soulange?" 
she  cried,  facing  the  British  officer. 

CHAPTER  XXVI 

THE  SOULANGE  RING 

The  arrival  of  Beatrice  at  the  spring-house  had 
come  so  unexpectedly  and  her  demand  for  news 
of  her  brother  was  so  vehement,  that  for  an  ap- 
preciable time  they  all  held  their  places  in  silence, 
looking  at  the  girl  as  if  she  were  some  strange 
creature  from  another  world. 

Horatia,  who  had  accompanied  her,  stood  a 
little  way  off,  rooted  to  the  spot,  Be  having  leaped 
forward  the  instant  Captain  Badger  had  spoken 
her  brother's  name. 

Betty  was  quite  stunned  and  sat  on  the  bench 
with  her  mouth  a  little  open.  She  did  not  relish 
the  explosion  she  thought  would  follow  the  dis- 
covery that  she  had  been  playing  a  part. 

Peg,  already  on  her  feet,  experienced  a  sense 


of  relief.  She  was  glad  that  accident  had  brought 
her  French  cousin  there,  for  she  saw  the  situation 
growing  beyond  her  control.  Beatrice  must  be 
told  everything  and  must  give  the  British  officer 
the  information  he  demanded,  or  Louis  would  be 
lost. 

Nor  was  Captain  Badger  unaffected  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  young  girl  who  stood 
before  him,  tense  and  rigid.  Out  of  a  white  face 
her  eyes  blazed  at  him  with  a  lock  of  burning 
eagerness  for  which  he  could  find  no  explanation. 
He  racked  his  brain  seeking  the  flaw  in  his  plans 
this  unexpected  advent  foreshadowed.  He  felt 
the  menace  of  unforeseen  attack  and  was  alert  to 
meet  it. 

"What  do  you  know  of  Louis  de  Soulange?" 
Beatrice  repeated  her  question  in  a  voice  full 
of  emotion.  "Tell  me  queekly,  please.  I  'ave 
waited  long  for  news  of  him." 

"What  have  you  to  do  with  Captain  de  Sou- 
lange?" Badger  asked,  a  flush  mounting  to  his 
cheeks.  He  could  n't  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the 
girl  before  him,  and  the  suspicion  that  he  had  been 
tricked  grew  quickly  into  a  certainty. 

"I  am  his  sister,"  Be  answered  simply. 

"Are  there  two  of  you  named  Mademoiselle  de 
Soulange?"  the  captain  demanded,  turning  upon 
Betty  angrily. 

"It  was  you  who  made  the  mistake,"  Peg  cut 
in,  taking  a  step  toward  the  man.  "I 'm  sorry  it 
happened  now,  but  I  thought  we  were  doing  the 
best  thing  for  my  cousin  here."  She  went  to 
Beatrice's  side.  "You  took  Miss  Powell  for 
Mademoiselle  de  Soulange,  and  we  just  let  you  go 
on  thinking  so." 

"Why  do  you  not  tell  me  what  I  ask?"  cried 
Beatrice,  still  addressing  the  captain  and  paying 
no  heed  to  his  controversy  with  Peg.  "I  mus' 
know  about  Louis.    Where  is  he?" 

"He  is  in  France  and  alive,  so  this  man  tells 
us,"  Peg  replied,  realizing  Be's  suspense  and  hop- 
ing to  ease  it  quickly. 

"Oh,  I  know  he  is  alive,"  the  French  girl  an- 
swered; "but  if  he  is  in  France,  why  hav'  he  not 
sen'  one  word  to  me?  That  would  not  be  like 
my  Louis,  to  let  me  starve  for  news  of  him.  What 
does  it  all  mean?    Tell  me  at  once!" 

To  Peg  and  Betty,  this  was  a  new  Beatrice. 
The  merry-minded,  gentle  girl  was  gone,  and  in 
her  place  they  saw  one  who  spoke  with  an  au- 
thority beyond  her  years.  A  bitter  war  had 
brought  bitter  responsibilities,  and  the  young 
shoulders  had  grown  stronger  as  their  burden  had 
increased,  till  now,  when  the  situation  called  for 
an  assertion  of  her  claim  for  consideration,  she 
met  it  with  the  bearing  of  a  woman  twice  her  age. 

"It  has  not  been  my  fault,  Mademoiselle,  that 
you  were  not  informed  of  my  mission  three  days 
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ago,"  Captain  Badger  asserted.  "These  young 
ladies,  who  are  your  cousins,  I  fancy,  have  taken 
it  upon  themselves  to  keep  you  in  ignorance  of 
my  being  here.  I  hope  they  can  explain  their 
action  in  doing  so  to  your  satisfaction." 

"I  can  tell  you  all  about  it,"  Peg  began,  but 
Be  interrupted. 

"Whatever  you  'ave  done,  I  know  you  do  it  for 
consideration  of  me.  That  is  understood.  But 
we  waste  time,"  she  went  on,  again  addressing 
the  man  before  her.  "You  say,  Monsieur,  that 
you  are  from  my  brother.  I  demand  to  know 
quickly  what  message  he  sen'.  I  'ave  not  the 
patience  to  wait  forever." 

"It  will  take  but  a  few  words,  Mademoiselle," 
Badger  replied  promptly.  "Captain  de  Soulange 
is  held  captive  by  a  band  of  brigands  in  France. 
It  depends  upon  you  whether  they  will  let  him  go 
or  not." 

"How  does  it  depen'  upon  me?"  demanded 
Beatrice,  going  straight  to  the  point. 

"There  is  a  ransom  required,"  the  captain 
explained.  "Monsieur  de  Soulange  has  no  money. 
He  wishes  a  certain  strong-box  sent  to  him  by  me. 
I  come  to  you  solely  for  information  as  to  its 
whereabouts." 

"Ah,  that  is  it!"  Beatrice  mused  for  a  moment; 
then,  quickly,  "how  do  you  know  all  this,  Mon- 
sieur?" 

"I  also  was  held  captive,  but  they  let  me  go, 
Mademoiselle,"  he  answered  readily. 

"And  where  is  the  letter  Louis  'ave  sen'  me?" 
Beatrice  asked,  holding  out  her  hand  for  it. 

"There  was  no  opportunity  to  write,"  the  cap- 
tain replied. 

"And  would  these  brigands,  who  want  money, 
not  let  my  brother  sen'  for  it?"  Beatrice  ques- 
tioned. "It  does  not  seem  reasonable,  Mon- 
sieur.   There  mus'  be  something." 

"There  was,  Mademoiselle,"  Captain  Badger 
returned,  a  shade  of  embarrassment  in  his  man- 
ner.   "He  gave  me  a  ring." 

"Ah,  so!"  Be  exclaimed.  "That  would  serve, 
Monsieur.    Where  is  it?" 

"I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  I  have  lost  it," 
Captain  Badger  replied,  after  an  instant  of  hesi- 
tation.   "I  am  greatly  humiliated  and — " 

"You  'ave  los'  it?"  Be  broke  in  incredulously. 
"That  is  strange!" 

"Fortunately  this  young  lady  saw  it  and  can 
assure  you  that  I  speak  the  truth,"  the  man  ex- 
plained, turning  toward  Betty.  "It  is  most 
embarrassing  for  me — an  accident  I  cannot 
account  for  to  myself." 

"It  is  just  as  he  says,  Be,"  Betty  assured  her; 
"I  saw  it.    It  was  the  Soulange  ring!" 

"The  Soulange  ring,"  repeated  Be.  "Non, 
non!    That  is  impossible!" 


"But  truly,  Be,  I  saw  it,"  Betty  insisted. 

"What  is  it  like?"  Beatrice  demanded,  an 
anxious  expression  coming  into  her  face. 

"It  is  a  large  sapphire  with  a  cupid  cut  in  the 
stone,  and — " 

"It  cannot  be!"  Beatrice  broke  in  almost  pas- 
sionately. "You  cannot  'ave  brought  that  ring 
to  me  from  Louis,  Monsieur,"  she  cried,  turning 
to  Captain  Badger.  "It  is  false  what  you  say! 
I  believe  not  a  word  of  your  story.  You  'ave  no 
writing  from  my  brother  and  expec'  me  to  believe 
that  he  sen'  that  ring  to  prove  his  words?  Non! 
Non!  Non!  He  would  not  'ave  part  with  it  to 
save  his  life!  There  is  some  mistake.  It  cannot 
be  the  right  ring.  That  I  know  here  in  my  heart. 
And  you,  Monsieur,  you  cannot  deceive  me.  Go 
back  where  you  came.  You  will  learn  nothing 
from  Beatrice  de  Soulange." 

"But,  Mademoiselle,  your  brother  told  me — " 
the  man  broke  in;  but  she  would  not  listen. 

"Do  not  speak!  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de 
Soulange-Caderousse  does  not  give  his  confidence 
to  any  but  gentlemen!" 

With  fine  dignity  and  a  superb  air  of  perfect 
breeding,  Beatrice  walked  past  Captain  Badger 
and  quitted  the  little  group  that  was  gathered  at 
the  spring-house.  So  stinging  had  been  her 
denunciation,  and  so  complete  her  faith  in  the 
truth  as  she  proclaimed  it,  that  the  man  stepped 
back  and  watched  her  depart  without  a  word. 

To  Peg,  her  cousin's  action  was  so  surprising 
that  for  a  time  she  could  n't  even  think  con- 
nectedly. Be's  complete  repudiation  of  Captain 
Badger,  and  her  evident  disbelief  in  all  that  he 
said,  was  so  unexpected  that  she  stood  looking 
after  her,  awe-struck  and  motionless. 

Then  suddenly  she  came  to  her  senses  with  the 
realization  that  Beatrice  was  wrong,  and  that 
the  one  chance  of  saving  Louis  de  Soulange  was 
slipping  through  their  fingers. 

With  no  thought  of  anything  but  the  necessity 
of  bringing  Be  back,  she  started  after  her.  By 
this  time,  Be  had  reached  the  drive  and  was 
hurrying  toward  the  lodge,  her  slim  figure  held 
erect  and  her  eyes  looking  straight  ahead.  Peg, 
following  rapidly,  became  aware  of  Horatia  at  her 
side. 

"Go  and  tell  Captain  Badger  that  there  is  a 
mistake  and  that  I  shall  return  in  a  little  while," 
she  whispered  breathlessly. 

Horatia,  somewhat  bewildered,  opened  her 
lips  to  protest,  but  Peg  seized  her  arm  and  turned 
her  round. 

"You  must  go!"  she  commanded.  "Please 
hurry  before  he  gets  away." 

"All  right,"  Horatia  murmured,  and  started 
off  just  as  her  sister  came  running  up  to  them 

"What 's  to  be  done  now?"  demanded  Betty. 
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"I  'm  going  to  explain  to  Be,"  Peg  answered 
brusquely,  and  ran  on,  leaving  her  cousin  alone 
and  in  no  very  good  humor. 

"Be  dear,  you  must  stop,"  Peg  panted  as  she 
caught  up  with  the  girl.    "You  're  all  wrong!" 


"  'LOUIS,  MY  DEAR  BROTHER  IS  DEAD!'  SHE  SAID,  SOFTLY" 

Beatrice  halted  and  smiled  slightly  at  Peg's 
excitement. 

"It  is  impossible  that  I  am  wrong,"  she  an- 
swered gently.  "To  you  it  may  seem  that  man 
speak  the  truth,  but  I  know  it  is  not  so." 

"But  listen,  Be,"  Peg  went  on  rapidly,  "I 
thought  just  as  you  did  at  first.  I  did  n't  trust 
him  at  all,  but  now  I  'm  sure." 

"It  is  just  the  money  he  would  'ave,"  Beatrice 
insisted,  shaking  her  head. 

"No,  it  is  n't,"  Peg  replied  with  equal  positive- 
ness.    "I  know  better."    She  did  n't  explain 


how  she  had  finally  come  to  this  feeling  of  assur- 
ance of  the  captain's  honesty,  being  convinced 
that  Be  would  offer  a  strong  protest  to  her  giving 
away  any  of  the  treasure  they  had  discovered  in 
the  Mouse's  Hole  that  morning,  even  if  the  man 
should  consent  to  take 
it.  Moreover,  she  was 
most  reluctant  to  speak 
to  Be  of  her  proposed 
sacrifice.  All  she  felt  she 
could  do  was  to  reiter- 
ate her  belief  in  the  truth 
of  the  officer's  proposal 
and  to  tell  the  story  of 
her  interference. 

"I  wanted  to  makesure 
of  him,  Be,"  she  ended 
a  hurried  review  of  the 
incidents  that  had  led  up 
to  the  meeting  that  morn- 
ing. "You  see,  dear,  I 
did  n't  want  you  to  have 
a  hope  raised  of  seeing 
Cousin  Louis  and  then 
find  that  nothing  was  to 
come  of  it.  When  he 
mistook  Betty  for  you,  I 
thought  it  would  be  a 
fine  way  of  discovering 
all  about  it." 

"I  understan',"  Bea- 
trice replied.  She  put  an 
arm  about  her  cousin  and 
started  on  again  toward 
the  lodge.  "It  was  nize 
of  you  to  wish  to  save 
me  pain;  but  indeed  I 
am  not  un'appy  at  what 
this  person  'ave  said.  It 
is  so  plain  that  he  does 
not  tell  the  truth." 

"But  I  'm  sure  he 
does,  Be,"  Peg  asserted 
vehemently. 

"Nonl  Non!"  the 
French  girl  replied,  with  a 
light  laugh.  "It  was  all  right  what  he  tell  us  of 
Louis  being  captured  by  robbers.  That  I  under- 
stan' and  could  believe.  But  when  he  speak  of 
the  ring!  Ah,  non!  I  know  my  brother  like  my 
own  heart.  When  this  man,  he  say  Louis  'ave 
give'  it  up,  then  I  am  sure  nothing  he  say  is 
true." 

"But,  Be  dear,  I  have  seen  the  ring  myself," 
Peg  told  her. 

"You  'ave  seen  it?"  Be  stopped  and  looked  at 
her  cousin  in  amazement.  "You  'ave  seen  it? 
How  can  that  be?" 
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"You  know  he  told  you  it  was  lost — well,  I 
found  it,"  Peg  answered. 

"The  Soulange  ring?"  Beatrice  murmured  the 
question  half  to  herself;  then  quickly  and  in 
vigorous  protest:  "Non,  non!  Whatever  you 
'ave  seen,  Paig,  it  was  not  that  ring.  You  do  not 
know  it.    There  is  a  mistake  somewhere." 

"It  is  in  my  desk  at  the  lodge  this  minute," 
Peg  said,  her  thoughts  entirely  concentrated 
upon  the  necessity  of  convincing  Beatrice  that  the 
British  officer  should  be  believed.  "I  can't  be 
mistaken  about  it,  Be.  Do  trust  me  and  go  back 
and  talk  to  Captain  Badger.  If  he  leaves  now, 
I  don't  know  what  we  shall  do." 

"You  say  it  is  in  your  desk?"  Beatrice  ques- 
tioned, paying  no  heed  to  Peg's  pleading. 

"Yes,  I  '11  show  it  to  you  afterward,"  Peg  sug- 
gested. 

But  Be  was  not  to  be  put  off.  "Come!  I  mus' 
see  at  once  what  you  suppose  is  the  Soulange 
ring.  Come!" 

She  seized  Peg's  arm  to  hurry  her  on,  and  Peg, 
aware  that  it  was  useless  to  protest  further,  and 
anxious  to  cause  as  little  delay  as  possible,  turned 
and  hastened  toward  the  lodge. 

They  went  into  the  house  in  silence,  going 
upstairs  without  a  word.  Peg,  unlocking  the 
drawer,  drew  out  the  ring. 

"Here  it  is,"  she  said,  and  handed  it  to  Be. 

Except  for  a  sibilant  murmur  due  to  the  quick 
indrawing  of  her  breath,  Beatrice  made  no  sound 
as  her  eyes  fastened  on  the  glittering  circle  of 
gold;  but  her  face  grew  white  and  drawn.  She 
turned  the  ring  over  in  her  hand,  looking  at  it  in 
stunned  wonder,  as  if  she  found  it  difficult  to 
credit  the  reality  of  what  she  held  in  her  own 
fingers.  Then  slowly,  and  with  great  delibera- 
tion, she  took  a  step  or  two  forward  and  laid 
the  ring  quietly  on  Peg's  desk. 

"Louis,  my  dear  brother,  is  dead!"  she  said 
softly. 

CHAPTER  XXVII 

BEATRICE  CHANGES  HER  DRESS 

For  a  moment  or  two  Peg  could  not  speak.  Be's 
placing  of  the  ring  on  the  desk  seemed  an  act  of 
renunciation  of  her  firm  belief  that  Louis  was 
alive — a  complete  surrendering  of  the  faith  she 
had  held  in  spite  of  every  evidence  against  it. 

Peg  longed  to  say  something  that  would  ease 
the  suffering  of  the  girl  before  her. 

"I  can't  believe  it,  Be,"  she  murmured  at  last, 
but  as  she  spoke  she  threw  her  arms  about  the 
French  girl  in  swift  sympathy. 

"He  is  dead!  Louis  is  dead!"  Be  whispered, 
and  Peg  could  find  no  words  to  answer  her,  but 
could  only  repeat;  "No,  no,  I  can't  believe  it. 
I  'm  sure  he 's  still  alive." 


Be  shook  her  head  and  gently  withdrew  herself 
from  Peg's  embrace,  then,  dry-eyed,  she  walked 
slowly  away  to  her  own  room. 

Peg's  first  impulse  was  to  follow  and  try  again 
to  comfort  her;  but  she  checked  herself.  Be's 
grief  was  so  poignant  and  her  conviction  so  firm, 
that  Peg  realized  the  uselessness  of  trying  to 
argue  away  the  significance  she  attached  to  the 
presence  there  of  the  Soulange  ring. 

But  Peg  herself  was  still  unconvinced  that 
Louis  was  dead.  Her  previous  confidence  that 
the  young  Frenchman  lived  had  been  only  a 
reflection  of  Be's  assurance.  Now,  however, 
she  had  a  very  good  reason  for  that  confidence. 
Why,  otherwise,  should  Captain  Badger  have 
come  all  the  way  from  Europe?  It  might  have 
been  argued  that  the  man  knew  of  the  existence  of 
the  strong-box,  and,  having  secured  the  ring,  had 
invented  the  story  for  the  sake  of  the  money;  but 
in  the  name  of  Captain  de  Soulange,  he  had  re- 
fused Peg's  offer  of  a  large  sum  and  she  was  con- 
fident he  would  not  have  done  that  if  his  tale  had 
been  false. 

Peg  could  not  deny  to  herself  that  she  did  not 
like  Captain  Badger  and  that  there  was  some- 
thing about  the  man  that  invited  distrust.  His 
entire  manner  of  proceeding  had  seemed  highly 
suspicious;  but  as  far  as  the  girl  could  judge,  he 
had  proved  his  good  faith.  Therefore  Be  must 
be  wrong  in  her  surmises,  and  the  need  really 
existed  to  save  Louis  de  Soulange  from  those 
who  held  him  captive. 

It  was  the  half  unconscious  realization  of  this 
fact  that  had  caused  Peg  to  send  Horatia  back  to 
Captain  Badger  with  the  plea  that  he  would  wait 
for  her.  At  the  time,  she  had  hoped  to  be  able 
to  persuade  Beatrice  to  return  and  come  to  an 
agreement  with  the  man ;  but  that  was  now  out  of 
the  question.  Peg  resolved  that  her  one  chance 
lay  in  begging  the  British  captain  to  accept  what 
she  offered,  on  the  understanding,  if  need  be, 
that  the  money  should  be  considered  only  as  a 
loan,  to  be  repaid  when  Louis  was  liberated. 
This  thought  brought  a  new  glow  of  hope,  and 
she  wondered  a  little  why  it  had  not  occurred  to 
her  before. 

She  started  to  go  downstairs,  but  halted  and 
turned  toward  Be's  room.  It  seemed  heartless 
to  leave  without  a  word.  In  the  doorway  she 
stopped.  Be  was  kneeling  at  the  side  of  her  bed 
with  her  head  buried  in  her  arms,  and  Peg  tip- 
toed away,  leaving  the  bowed  figure  alone  to  seek 
a  surer  consolation  than  she  could  give. 

But  Peg  had  scarcely  left  the  house  when 
Be,  her  prayer  ended,  rose  from  the  bed  and 
caught  a  reflection  of  herself  in  the  mirror  over 
her  dressing-table.  Instantly  her  hands  went  to 
the  fastenings  of  her  embroidered  frock 
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"Can  it  be  that  I  am  dressed  like  a  gay  parrot 
and  my  Louis  is  gone?"  she  cried  aloud. 

Almost  feverishly  she  sought  a  black  gown  she 
had  hidden  away,  and  hastened  to  slip  it  on.  It 
was  her  final  act  of  disavowal  of  the  belief  that 
her  brother  lived;  but  as  her  hands  fumbled  with 
the  buttons  at  her  throat,  her  fingers  touched  the 
chain  upon  which  hung  the  half  of  a  sixpence. 
For  an  instant  she  stood  transfixed,  and  then 
slowly  the  tiny  spark  of  hope  that  the  broken 
coin  always  set  alight  in  her  heart  kindled  into  a 
flickering  flame.  She  scarcely  breathed,  think- 
ing of  that  bit  of  metal  which  to  her  symbolized 
good  luck.  Did  it  have  a  message  for  her,  whose 
patience  and  abundant  faith  had  found  it  again? 
Did  a  silver  ray  shine  from  its  polished  surface 
to  lighten  the  darkness  of  her  sorrow?  Perhaps 
she  was  mistaken,  after  all.  Perhaps  Louis  had 
sent  the  ring,  or  it  had  been  taken  from  him  by 
force.  Yes,  that  could  have  happened.  Even 
Louis,  strong  as  he  was,  might  have  been  over- 
powered and  the  old  heirloom  wrenched  from  his 
finger. 

The  spark  of  hope  in  her  breast  had  burst  into 
a  glowing  blaze  and,  fastening  her  dress  as  she 
went,  Beatrice  ran  into  Peg's  room. 

"Paig!  Paig!"  she  called,  her  voice  trembling 
with  emotion.    "Paig,  where  are  you?" 


But  the  room  was  empty,  and  she  stopped 
bewildered  for  the  moment. 

"But  I  mus'  fin'  that  man,"  she  went  on  aloud, 
speaking  English  as  if  addressing  the  cousin  she 
so  sorely  needed.  "Where  is  he,  that  captain 
who  bring  the  ring?  I  mus'  speak  to  him.  If 
he  tell  me  Louis  is  alive,  I  will  give  him  every- 
thing." She  looked  about  her  a  little  wildly,  then 
hurried  out  of  the  room  and  down  the  stair. 

"It  is  at  the  spring- 'ouse  I  shall  fin'  him;"  she 
murmured. 

Meanwhile  Peg,  hurrying  up  the  drive,  met 
Horatia  running  toward  her. 

"Oh,  I  'm  so  glad  you  've  come,  Peg,"  she 
panted.  "Something  awfully  funny  has  hap- 
pened." 

"Funny!"  repeated  Peg.  "What  can  there  be 
that 's  funny?    Is  Captain  Badger  still  there?" 

"That 's  what 's  so  queer,"  Horatia  explained. 
"I  went  back,  and,  as  I  got  near  the  spring-house, 
I  saw  him  pop  inside,  carrying  his  bag;  but  when 
I  got  there  and  looked  in,  he  was  n't  anywhere! 
And  I  know  he  did  n't  come  out — and  there 's  only 
one  door,  anyway,  and — " 

"Come  on!"  cried  Peg,  grasping  her  young 
cousin  by  the  arm  and  breaking  into  a  run,  "he 's 
found  the  Mouse's  Hole!" 


(To  be  concluded) 


THE  THISTLE  ELF 

By  EDITH  BALLINGER  PRICE 


As  I  was  walking  by  myself 
I  saw  a  very  little  elf; 
He  tried  to  make  himself  so  small 
That  he  could  not  be  seen  at  all. 

But  I  had  seen  him  hide  away 
Behind  a  pebble  where  it  lay, 
And  so  I  caught  him  in  my  hand, 
And  there  the  poor  thing  had  to  stand. 

But  as  I  tried  to  ask  if  he 
Could  grant  me  wishes  one,  two,  three, 
He  flew  away,  the  naughty  chap! 
But  left  the  tassel  from  his  cap ! 

My  mother  says  it  's  thistle  seed; 
Of  course,  she 's  very  wrong  indeed, 
For  I  know  what  it  is,  myself, 
And  keep  it  caref'ly  on  a  shelf. 


j co  ny  uuiiams  service 

BEFORE  TAKING  OFF— OFFICER  HANDING  OBSERVER  A  PACKAGE  OF  PLATES 


AVIATORS,  NEW  MAKERS  OF  WAR  MAPS 

By  JAMES  ANDERSON 


The  making  of  military  maps  in  wars  previous  to 
the  World  War  was  often  a  long  and  tedious 
process,  and,  when  of  enemy  positions,  a  most 
difficult  one,  with  the  result  often  more  or  less 
inaccurate,  as  such  maps  were  necessarily  based 
on  information  furnished  by  spies  and  prisoners. 

In  the  recent  war,  all  this  was  changed,  and 
nowadays  the  enemy  can  hold  few  secrets  as  to 
positions  of  artillery,  troops,  trenches,  or  forti- 
fications, for  two  additions  to  the  machinery  of 
modern  warfare  have  changed  the  old-time  meth- 
ods of  making  military  maps  and  transformed 
them  into  accurate  records  on  which  the  fullest 
dependence  can  be  placed,  for  a  time  at  least. 

The  military  aeroplane  and  the  camera,  in 
combination,  used  for  the  first  time  in  the  Great 
War,  have  put  the  stamp  of  accuracy  on  war  maps 
as  they  can  be  made  to-day. 

Few  civilians,  even  those  who  have  become 
more  or  less  familiar  with  the  camera  by  amateur 
or  professional  use,  have  any  idea  of  what  a 
wonderful  piece  of  accurate  map-making  a  series 
of  aerial  photographs  really  are.  Not  one  but 
hundreds  of  photographs  often  go  into  the  make- 
up of  such  a  map,  and  these  are  so  carefully  taken 
and  so  cunningly  fitted  together  that  a  complete 
panorama,  of  minute  detail,  is  finally  obtained. 

Much  time  and  often  many  flights  are  necessary 
for  such  a  picture-map,  but  the  work  goes  on, 
section  by  section,  until,  with  infinite  daring  on 
the  part  of  the  aviators,  an  accurate  map  of  the 
enemy's  defenses  has  been  obtained. 


It  is  interesting  to  get  a  mental  picture  of  how 
the  aviator  map-makers  go  about  their  work. 
Suppose  that  it  is  a  fine  clear  day,  an  ideal  one  for 
the  aerial  photographers.  A  machine  is  run  out 
from  the  hangars,  and  pilot  and  observer  mount  to 
their  places.  It  is  not  a  fast  aeroplane,  as  speed 
is  not  required,  but  each  man  is  armed  with  a 


machine-gun,  and  attack  from  the  air  will  be 
met  with  stout  and  efficient  resistance.  Attack 
from  the  ground  cannot,  however,  be  answered 
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effectively.  It  can  best  be  evaded  by  skilful 
manceuvers. 

Through  a  hole  in  the  fuselage,  or  body  of  the 
machine,  a  camera  points  earthward,  capable  of 
reproducing  a  considerable  area  on  each  plate 
exposed.  The  device  with  which  the  snap-shots 
are  taken  is  as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious,  and  it  is 
almost  "fool  proof."  It  is  the  duty  of  the  ob- 
server to  take  the  photographs;  of  the  pilot,  to 
pass  over  the  exact  ground  detailed  for  observa- 
tion. 

While  the  aviators  are  making  their  aeroplane 
ready,  other  men  are  carefully  examining,  for 
any  possible  defects,  the  camera  to  be  used  on 
the  trip,  and  putting  on  board  the  machine  the 
plates  and  all  other  necessary  paraphernalia. 

Then  a  photographic  officer  shows  the  observer- 
photographer,  on  a  rough  sketch,  the  area  to  be 
photographed,  and  when  all  is  ready  and  instruc- 
tions fully  given  and  understood,  the  machine 
takes  off. 

In  less  than  a  half-hour  the  machine  has  crossed 
the  enemy  lines  at  a  height  of  little  more 
than  4000  feet.  Far  above  it  are  small,  fast 
scouts,  ready  to  attack  any  aerial  enemy  that 
may  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  work  below. 
From  the  first,  anti-aircraft  guns  are  uncom- 
fortably attentive,  but  the  bursts  can  at  this 


stage  be  defeated  by  climbing,  diving,  or  swerving 
movements. 

It  is  when  the  actual  objective  of  photographic 
attack  has  been  reached  that  the  real  difficulties 
and  dangers  come.  Further  dodging  and  diving 
are  no  longer  practical,  since  an  accurate  pictorial 
record  can  only  be  obtained  by  steady  flying. 
The  aeroplane  must  be  as  level  as  possible  when  a 
snap-shot  is  taken.  Yet  the  enemy  knows  the 
purpose  of  the  invader  and  chooses  this  moment 
to  make  his  utmost  effort  to  destroy  him.  The 
shell-bursts  are  thicker  than  ever,  and  as  the 
range  has  been  nicely  judged,  the  bursts  are  well 
aimed. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  the  two  must  do  their 
work  as  steadily  and  quietly  as  if  the  air  were  still. 
Up  and  down,  over  the  narrow  section  of  ground 
whose  secret  must  be  won,  the  pilot  steers,  for 
the  most  part,  an  even  course.  Shells  burst 
closely  around  them,  on  this  side  and  that,  be- 
neath and  above.  At  moments  the  pilot  is 
forced  to  swerve,  but  he  must  quickly  get  level 
and  resume  his  ordered  course. 

Meanwhile,  the  observer  studies  intently  the 
pitted  earth  below,  which  would  appear  to  the 
uninitiated  as  lacking  in  definite  objects  as  a  huge 
ploughed  field.  But  his  practised  eye  picks  out 
its  essential  features,  and  regardless  of  the  shells. 
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he  presses  his  lever  at  carefully  timed  intervals. 
At  last  the  deed  is  done — just  as  a  shell  bursts 
close  under  the  tail  of  their  airplane  and  tosses 
them  upward,  as  a  wave  might  lift  a  cork.  For- 
tunately, the  damage  is  slight. 

"Finished?"  asks  the  pilot,  through  his  tele- 
phone. 

'Wash  out,"  says  the  observer. 

And  they  swing  for  home,  with  an  inevitable, 
sense  of  relief. 

It  is  all  in  the  day's  work — a  very  ordinary 
job.  But  even  the  airman's  most  ordinary  job, 
as  a  risky  experience,  is  out  of  the  common.  As 
for  the  knowledge  obtained,  it  may  prove  of 
vital  importance.  The  camera  is  more  than  an 
eye — it  is  a  weapon;  and  the  hand  that  controls 
it  must  be  as  steady  as  if  it  held  a  rifle. 

Of  course,  the  aviator-photographers  must  be 
experts  at  their  work  to  obtain  the  desired  results. 
They  must,  among  other  things,  know  accurately 
how  much  atmospheric  haze  their  lens  will  pene- 
trate. This  knowledge  will  tell  them  whether  to 
expose  their  plates  at  a  height  of  two  miles,  or  to 
descend  through  great  danger  to  the  half-mile 
level.  There  are  also  numerous  other  fine  points 
of  photography  with  which  they  must  be  familiar. 

When  the  photographic  map-making  airmen 


return,  their  first  duty,  before  leaving  their 
machine,  is  to  hand  the  exposed  plates  to  a 
photographic  officer  who  is  waiting  and  whose 
duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  plates  are  conveyed  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  the  dark-room  in  the  near- 
by military  laboratory,  where  the  plates  are  most 
carefully  developed  by  expert  photographers. 
If  the  negatives  turn  out  well,  prints  are  made 
and  the  map-making  begins.  Should  the  nega- 
tives for  any  reason  turn  out  badly,  then  the 
aviators  are  informed  of  the  fact  and  the  danger- 
ous work  has  to  be  done  over  again. 

Finally,  when  the  photographic  maps  are  com- 
pleted they  are  shown  to  the  aviators  who  made 
the  negatives,  and  they  go  over  them  carefully  to 
check  up  from  memory  any  possible  error  in 
putting  the  prints  together.  At  times,  even, 
another  flight  is  required  for  verification;  but  as 
a  rule,  this  is  not  necessary. 

Frequently,  in  the  World  War,  when  speed  was 
demanded  in  the  making  of  a  photographic  map 
of  a  certain  section,  so  complete  was  the  photo- 
graphic organization  that  such  a  map  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  officers  directing  the  movement  of 
troops  and  the  operation  of  the  big  guns,  within 
a  half-hour  after  the  aviator  returned  from  his 
flight  with  his  precious  negatives. 


THE  EAGLE 
AND  THE  TORTOISE 

By  C.  J.  BUDD 

A  tortoise  desired  to  change  his  place  of  resi- 
dence. Seeing  an  eagle  passing,  he  asked  him  to 
carry  him  to  his  new  home,  promising  him  a  rich 
reward  for  his  assistance.  The  eagle  agreed,  and, 
seizing  the  tortoise  by  the  shell  with  its  talons, 
soared  aloft. 

When  over  a  rocky  shore,  the  eagle  thought  to 
himself,  "Tortoise  is  good  eating;  why  not  let 
Mr.  Tortoise  slip  from  my  hold  and  break  his 
shell  on  the  rocks  below?" 

Thinking  was  acting,  and  the  tortoise  was  soon 
falling  at  a  rapid  rate.  Now  this  was  a  very  wise 
old  tortoise,  and  he  had  prepared  for  such  an 
emergency  by  concealing  a  parachute  under  his 
shell.  As  he  felt  himself  slipping  from  the  eagle's 
grasp,  he  pulled  out  the  parachute.  It  soon  filled 
with  air,  and  he  gently  settled  in  the  water,  near 
the  shore,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  astonished 
eagle ! 

When  soaring  high,  never  trust  an  enemy! 


Captain 

Kid" 


by 

Robert 

"Eininet 
Ward 


Oh  Captain  Kidd  he  sailed  the  sea, 

And  a  bold  bad  buccaneer  was  he ! 

A  ship  he 'd  strip  from  deck  to  hold, 

And  he 'd  sail  away  with  her  goods  and  gold ; 

And  he  captured  the  whole  of  the  crew,  he  did. 

And  made  them  slaves  to  Captain  Kidd ! 


Our  Captain  Kid,  he  came  one  day 

And  he  sat  him  down  in  our  home  to  stay. 

He 's  dropped  one  d  since  he  sailed  the  sea, 

But  a  buccaneer  no  less  is  he, 

For  he  captured  us  all  at  a  blow,  he  did, 

And  we  're  willing  slaves  of  Captain  Kid! 
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Oh,  Captain  Kid  he  came  to  laud.  We 'd  walk  the  plank  if  he  told  us  to! 

And  we  kneel  to  kiss  his  dimpled  hand;  He  keeps  his  pike  and  his  cutlas  hid, 

With  his  rosy  smile  and  his  eyes  of  blue,  But  he  rules  us  all,  does  Captain  Kid! 


erhaps^)he^ 

by  Arthur  Guitermaa 


e 


I  often  leave  my  dollies  out 
All  night  in  pleasant  weather; 

But  they  don't  mind — they  love  to  rest 
Beneath  the  trees  together. 


And  once  to  where  my  dollies  were 

A  band  of  fairies  flew 
And  danced  with  them,  because  they  thought 

My  dolls  were  fairies,  too! 


THE  WATCH  TOWER 

A  Review  of  Current  Events 
By  EDWARD"  N.  TEALL 


PRESIDENT  HARDING'S  RECORD 

The  Republican  Administration  went  into  office 
March  4,  192 1,  with  a  tremendous  task  ahead  of 
it.  The  active  work  of  readjustment  of  our  na- 
tional life  had  to  be  started. 

President  Harding  did  not  rush  in  and  try  to 
do  it  all  at  once.  He  took  time  to  get  well  settled 
before  he  began  on  his  program.  By  July,  when 
Washington  was  steaming  in  the  hot  weather, 
things  were  moving  right  along.  The  program 
began  to  take  clear  form  in  the  public  under- 
standing. 

The  tariff  bill  was  being  debated  in  the  House. 
There  was  a  great  to-do  about  it,  and  it  became 
apparent  that  many  old-time  Democratic  ideas 
had  been  made  good  by  world  conditions  after  the 
war.  The  bill  called  for  a  duty  of  35  cents  a  bar- 
rel on  crude  petroleum  and  25  cents  a  barrel  on 
fuel  oil,  both  of  which  had  been  admitted  duty 
free  under  the  Underwood  tariff.  The  country, 
especially  New  England,  objected  so  strenuously 
that  the  House  voted,  two  to  one,  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  removing  the  proposed  duties. 

The  bonus  bill  came  up,  and  made  a  stir  be- 
cause the  President  made  it  the  occasion  of  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Senate,  asking  them  to  send  the  bill 
back  to  the  committee  for  further  study.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  reported  his  belief 
that  the  payment  of  the  bonus  would  upset  the 
financial  condition  of  the  country.  It  would  im- 
pose a  very  heavy  burden  of  taxation  to  pay  a 
bonus  to  all  veterans  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  their  service  and  regardless  of  whether  they 
needed  relief.  The  veterans  would  have  had  to 
help  carry  the  load,  and  it  was  questionable 
whether  they  would  gain.  (Look  up  President 
Grant's  veto  of  a  pension  bill.) 

The  biggest  thing  of  this  period  was  the 
President's  letters  to  England,  France,  Italy, 
Japan,  and  China,  asking  whether  they  would  care 


to  be  invited  to  a  conference  at  Washington  to 
consider  limitation  of  armament  and  to  talk  over 
the  interests  of  the  nations  in  the  Far  East  and 
on  the  Pacific.  All  except  Japan  expressed  readi- 
ness to  engage  in  the  conference.  Japan  was 
willing  to  discuss  limitation  of  armament,  but 
wanted  to  know  more  about  the  proposal  with 
regard  to  the  Far-Eastern  parley. 

In  July,  too,  President  Harding  signed  the  Peace 
Resolution,  declaring  that  we  were  no  longer  at 
war  with  Germany.  Such  a  resolution  could  of 
course  really  settle  only  the  political  phase;  the 
matter  of  future  relations  with  our  defeated 
enemy  remains  for  further  treatment.  Some 
critics  said  that  in  the  end  we  would  have  to  sign 
the  Versailles  Treaty,  omitting  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  Others  said  it  was  a  queer 
way  for  a  victorious  nation  to  end  a  war.  But  it 
did  prepare  the  way  for  business  relations.  It 
made  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  hold  an  army  of 
occupation  abroad,  and  it  left  us  with  German 
property  in  this  country  seized  in  war  time  as  se- 
curity against  our  claims  for  damages.  The  reso- 
lution was  signed  at  Raritan,  New  Jersey,  and  the 
name  "The  Peace  of  Raritan"  has  been  used  by 
some  writers. 

The  Democrats  in  Congress  have  been  inclined 
to  taunt  the  new  President  with  remarks  about 
following  the  example  of  President  Wilson,  espe- 
cially in  his  assumption  of  leadership  over  Con- 
gress. That  is  as  unimportant  as  anything  could 
be  to  the  country  at  large.  We  want  results,  and 
the  way  they  are  obtained  is  a  matter  for  the 
President  and  the  Congress  to  settle  between  them. 
As  for  The  Watch  Tower,  it  seems  to  us  that 
just  as  President  Wilson  did  a  job  that  had  to  be 
done, — and  in  doing  it  did  many  good  things  and 
some  that  seem  not  so  good  now  that  it  is  all 
over, — so  President  Harding,  taking  up  the 
after-war  tasks,  has  shown  wisdom  and  courage  in 
his  plans  and  in  his  methods  of  executing  them. 
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TWO  NEW  LINKS 


Taft  would  rather  be  in  the  Supreme  Court  than 
anywhere  else.  Mr.  Taft  is  a  natural-born  judge. 
A  STATUE  of  George  Washington  now  stands  in  For  many  years  he  had  wanted  a  place  in  the 
Trafalgar  Square,  London!  The  statue  is  a  copy  highest  court  in  the  land,  and  nobody  could  be 
of  the  well-known  work  by  Houdon,  and  the  better  fitted  for  it  than  he;  but  in  one  way  and 
inscription  on  the  pedestal  reads:  "Presented,  to  another — not  omitting  his  own  refusal  to  accept 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by/  the  appointment — it  had  slipped  away  from  him. 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  June  30,  1921."  When  at  last  the  right  opportunity  came,  we  may 

Dr.  H.  L.  Smith,  president 
of  Washington  and  Lee  Uni- 
versity, in  making  the  pres- 
entation, spoke  of  the  new 
relations  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  United  States, 
saying:  "Seven  years  ago  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
resolved  to  present  this  bronze 
statue  of  her  most  illustrious 
son  to  the  Government  and 
people  of  Great  Britain.  The 
Great  War  delayed  the  pres- 
entation, but  it  seemed  as  if 
it  was  a  kindly  providence 
that  had  delayed  Virginia's 
gift,  and  so  glorified  and  hal- 
lowed it.  They  are  presenting 
to  the  Government  and  people 
of  Great  Britain  this  bronze 
likeness  of  one  who  forsook 
her  flag,  rejected  her  sove- 
reignty, and  fought  against 
her  king;  and  with  splendid 
magnanimity  Great  Britain 
has  answered  the  challenge 
by  placing  this  one-time 
rebel  on  a  pedestal  amid  the 
mighty  monuments  and  mem- 
ories of  Trafalgar  Square." 

Another  link  in  Anglo-Am- 
erican friendship  will  be 
forged  when  a  monument,  as 
recently  proposed,  is  erected 
by  the  English  people  on 
Bunker  Hill,  near  London,  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
Great  War,  when  Americans 
and  Britons,  instead  of  op- 
posing each  other  as  they  did 
long  ago  on  our  Bunker  Hill,  fought  side  by  side 
against  the  enemy  of  civilization.  There  is  room 
in  the  world  for  two  Bunker  Hill  monuments. 

CHIEF- JUSTICE  TAFT 


Underwood  &  Underwood 

THE  STATUE  OF  WASHINGTON  RECENTLY  UNVEILED  IN 
TRAFALGAR  SQUARE,  LONDON 


When  Chief-Justice  White  died,  probably  al- 
most every  one  who  wondered  who  would  suc- 
ceed him  in  his  high  office  thought  first  of  Wil- 
liam Howard  Taft.    Everybody  knew  that  Mr. 


be  sure  that  the  former  President  was  a  happy  man. 

In  the  War  Department,  in  the  Presidency, 
and  in  various  ways  and  positions  all  his  life,  Mr. 
Taft  has  served  his  country  loyally  and  well. 
He  is  the  first  man  who  has  ever  held  the  Presi- 
dency and  the  chief-justiceship,  and  there  are  no 
two  offices  in  all  the  world  of  higher  honor  and 
greater  importance.  We  miss  our  guess,  though, 
if  William  Howard  Taft  is  not  happier  as  a  judge 
than  he  was  as  President! 
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WE  'VE  ALL  INVESTED  IN  CHINA ! 

Pretty  nearly  all  of  us  have  sent  money  to  China 
to  help  relieve  the  distress  and  suffering  caused 
by  the  famine,  and  it  's  quite  natural  that  we 
should  be  interested  in  what  is  going  on  there. 
Let  us  see: 

China  has  three  sorts  of  problems:  those  of 
domestic  politics,  those  of  her  relationship  with 
Japan,  and  those  that  involve  other  nations. 

China  is  having  civil  war.  It  is  more  than  a 
fight  between  opposing  political  ideas;  it  is  the 
war  between  old  ideas  and  new.  A  great  many  of 
the  younger  Chinese  are  anxious  to  see  their  great 
country  wake  up  to  modern  Western  ideas,  change 
its  old  customs  and  join  in  the  world's  progress. 
The  older  folks  resist.  Perhaps  the  youngsters 
are  trying  to  go  too  fast;  no  doubt  the  oldsters  are 
too  slow  for  the  twentieth-century  pace. 

Japan  is  powerful,  ambitious,  wide-awake,  and 
working  all  the  time.  The  Japanese  undoubtedly 
consider  themselves  superior  to  the  Chinese,  and 
may  really  believe  that  they  are  helping  China  in 
spite  of  herself  when  they  insist  on  pushing  into 
Chinese  affairs.  The  Republicans,  followers  of 
Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen,  think  the  government  at  Pekin 
is  betraying  the  nation  when,  to  get  money,  it 
trades  railroad  rights  to  Japan  in  exchange  for 
financial  support. 

The  young  reformers  think  that  Japan  is  try- 
ing to  exploit  their  country.  They  think  the 
Japanese  idea  is  something  like  "Japan  iiber 
alles."  They  oppose  renewal  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Japan,  saying  it  can  do 
nothing  but  harm  to  China.  They  say  they  do 
not  want  any  power,  Eastern  or  Western,  to 
guarantee  their  independence  or  national  integ- 
rity. They  want  the  Open  Door,  the  right  to 
regulate  their  own  affairs,  and  to  deal  with  other 
nations  on  free  and  equal  terms. 

These  young  Chinese  are  most  friendly  to  the 
United  States.  They  study  American  ideas  and 
ideals,  and  want  to  see  their  countrymen  adopt 
them.  They  think  that  we  are  ready  to  give 
them  fairer  treatment  than  other  Western  na- 
tions do.  They  look  to  us  not  for  political  assist- 
ance, but  for  fair  play  in  our  own  dealings  with 
them.  The  United  States  was  the  one  nation 
that  refused  to  share  in  the  Boxer  indemnity. 
The  United  States  has  helped  most  liberally  in  the 
time  of  trouble  brought  by  the  long  drought. 
Why  should  they  not  look  to  us  for  friendship? 

Perhaps  they  wonder  why  we  did  not  give  them 
more  practical  help  in  the  matter  of  Shantung. 
Perhaps  they  think  we  started  well,  but  did  n't 
finish.  And  perhaps,  too,  they  understand  how 
the  United  States  had  to  be  satisfied  with  less  than 
its  full  program  at  Versailles.    At  any  rate,  we 


have  no  reason  to  suppose  anything  about  our 
position  in  the  esteem  of  the  Chinese  people  as  a 
whole  except  that  it  is  one  of  friendship.  And  the 
friendship  of  China  is  worth  having! 

Dr.  Schurman,  our  new  Ambassador  to  China, 
will  have  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  do  good 
work  for  the  nation  he  represents  and  the  nation 
before  which  he  represents  it.  The  fact  is  that  a 
good  many  of  the  young  and  modern  Chinese 
regard  Dr.  Schurman  as  too  strong  a  friend  of 
Japan  to  be  quite  as  good  a  friend  of  China  as 
they  would  like  the  American  ambassador  to  be. 
Dr.  Schurman's  task  will  not  be  easy,  because  of 
the  deep  division  of  the  two  sections  of  the  people 
ot  China;  but  it  may  be  that  his  best  opportunity 
will  spring  from  the  very  fact  of  that  division. 
He  will  be  able,  perhaps,  to  use  his  influence  as  an 
American  to  bring  about  harmony  in  the  great 
empire. 

The  ambassador's  duty  is  of  course  to  Uncle 
Sam  first;  but  the  more  he  can  do  for  the  advance- 
ment of  China,  the  better  it  will  be  for  Uncle 
Sam's  friendly  interest  in  China. 

THE  SHIPPING  BOARD 

One  of  President  Harding's  early  appointments 
was  that  of  Albert  D.  Lasker  as  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board.  The  appoint- 
ment was  regarded  with  disfavor  by  some,  as  Mr. 
Lasker  had  been  head  of  a  big  advertising  busi- 
ness, and  that  was  not  supposed  to  prove  his 
fitness  for  the  task  of  bringing  order  out  of  the 
chacs  into  which  Uncle  Sam's  war-time  ship-build- 
ing activities  had  got  him.  But  it  did  not  take 
the  new  chairman  and  his  colleagues  long  to  show 
that  they  were  the  right  set  of  men  for  at  lease 
the  first  part  of  the  job — that  of  analyzing  the 
situation  and  ascertaining  just  what  was  wrong. 

They  found  enough  to  suit  anybody!  They 
reported  that  the  only  thing  to  do  with  a  large 
part  of  our  expenditures  on  war-time  ships  was  to 
call  it  a  loss,  and  let  it  go  at  that.  Mr.  Lasker 
estimated  the  probable  loss  at  four  billion  dollars. 
This  is  simply  part  of  the  bill  that  has  to  be  paid 
for  a  great  war  for  which  we  were  absolutely  un- 
prepared, and  for  our  part  in  which  we  had  to  go 
ahead  without  counting  the  cost.  In  this  view 
the  ships  were  nothing  more  or  less  than  muni- 
tions, special  war-time  equipment,  to  be  scrapped 
when  the  war  was  ended. 

But  Mr.  Lasker  found  also  that  in  1920  the 
nation's  shipping  business  had  got  into  such  a 
tangle  that  the  losses  were  still  continuing.  Huge 
sums  were  spent  on  up-keep  of  vessels  that  did 
nothing  to  bring  in  a  return;  and  that  was  a  dif- 
ferent story.  It  set  us  to  wondering  what  could 
be  done  to  put  a  stop  to  the  waste.    And  that 
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was  where  the  Shipping  Board's  real  task  began. 
A  constructive  program  had  to  be  devised. 

It  seems,  counting  out  the  cost  of  building  the 
ships  and  running  them  in  the  war  years,  and 
looking  only  at  the  handling  of  the  business  since 
the  war  stopped,  that  things  were  badly  mis- 
managed in  connection  with  the  shipping  division 
of  our  business.  Mr.  Lasker  and  his  team-mates 
will  probably  have  got  the  snarl  untangled  by  the 
time  this  number  of  St.  Nicholas  is  published 
and  that  will  be  one  of  the  successes  of  the  Hard- 
ing Administration  in 
cleaning  up  the  mess  left 
by  our  war  work. 

THE  PILGRIMS' 
PROGRESS 

The  great  formal  cele- 
brations of  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and 
Mothers  at  Plymouth 
were  held  during  the 
summer,  and  probably  a 
good  many  people  who 
were  interested  in  it  then 
have  stopped  thinking 
about  it  now.  But  three 
hundred  years  ago  the 
colonists  had  got  through 

their  first  winter  in  the  new  country,  had  seen 
their  first  summer's  crops  ripen  ready  for  the 
autumn  harvest,  and  were  looking  ahead  to  their 
second  winter.  They  had  had  pretty  hard  going 
of  it,  but  by  this  time  there  was  no  doubt,  as  there 
had  been  in  the  dark  days  of  that  first  winter,  that 
their  experiment  was  going  to  be  a  success. 

The  boys  and  girls  who  are  studying  American 
history  will  find  it  interesting  and  well  worth 
while  to  keep  right  on  following  the  story  of  the 
Pilgrims  and  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 
Those  who  do  so  will  acquire  a  deep  and  thorough 
understanding  of  the  beginnings  of  many  of  our 
good  American  institutions. 

How  long  shall  you  keep  it  up?  Well,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  would  say — three  hundred  years ! 
To  my  mind,  the  Pilgrims'  Progress  is  still  going 
on.  There  are  some  persons  who  think  we  have 
gone  woefully  far  from  the  simplicity  of  those 
"good  old  times";  that  we  have  changed  greatly, 
and  not  wholly  for  the  better.  To  me,  though,  it 
seems  that  the  spirit  of  the  early  colonists  has 
gone  right  on  working  in  this  nation,  and  is  work- 
ing in  it  to-day. 

More  than  that,  I  think  we  have  not  merely  in- 
herited the  spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  the  spirit 
of  all  the  other  brave  adventurers  who  settled 
the  wilderness  of  this  continent,  but  have  taken 


our  inheritance  and  used  it  and  made  it  grow,  and 
are  to-day  receiving  interest  on  the  investment. 
I  think  America  to-day  is  like  a  deep  body  of 
water,  whose  surface  may  be  ruffled  by  storms, 
but  at  whose  heart  there  is  peace. 

If  you  start,  this  fall,  reading  the  story  of  the 
Pilgrims  in  the  years  after  their  landing,  you  are 
very  likely  to  go  on,  year  after  year,  reading  the 
fascinating  history  of  this  great  nation;  and  the 
more  you  read  of  it,  the  more  glad  and  proud  you 
will  be  of  your  Americanism. 


PILGRIMS,"  IN  THE  TERCENTENARY  CELEBRATION 
AT  PLYMOUTH 

SCHOOL— THE  FOUNDATION 

The  opening  of  a  new  school-year  is  a  pretty 
important  event  in  the  life  of  this  nation.  And 
don't  think  we  are  babbling  when  we  say  that! 
It  's  the  straightest  kind  of  straight  talk;  not 
theory,  but  hard  fact.  If  the  schools  of  this  coun- 
try were  to  be  closed  for  one  year,  America  would 
lose — well,  more  than  we  know  how  to  measure. 

The  United  States  is  a  democracy,  a  land  where 
the  people  rule.  If  we  had  a  system  of  oligarchy, 
rule  by  the  few,  or  a  monarchy,  we  might  get  along 
with  little  general  schooling — perhaps.  But  in 
a  democracy  the  education  of  all  the  people  is  a 
necessity.  A  democracy  can  last  successfully 
only  if  the  average  of  intelligence  is  high. 

Public  opinion  is  the  greatest  force  in  a  demo- 
cratic society.  When  public  opinion  rests  on 
universal  education,  it  is  trustworthy  and  a  safe 
guide.  Public  opinion  is  made  up  of  the  opinions 
of  the  millions  of  individuals  who  constitute  the 
public.  That 's  elementary,  but  well  worth  keep- 
ing in  mind.  Indeed,  I  think  the  very  thing  this 
country  needs  most  to-day  is  to  get  right  down 
to  the  elementary  things,  like  a  football  team 
drilling  in  the  fundamentals,  as  the  coaches  say. 

Education  is  the  foundation  on  which  our  na- 
tional life  is  built.    Your  school  work  is  important 
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to  America.  Don't  think  of  it  as  drudgery,  some- 
thing you  do  just  because  you  have  to.  Think  of 
it  as  your  part  of  the  big  American  job.  Start 
that  way  this  month — and  stick  to  it! 

THROUGH  THE  WATCH  TOWER'S 
TELESCOPE 

General  Dawes  announced  that  he  could 
save  $112,000,000  in  a  year  by  managing  the 
government  business  at  Washington  on  a  budget 
basis.  One  thing  that  makes  government  busi- 
ness expensive  is  that  the  offices  always  like  to 
spend  all  that  is  appropriated,  whether  it  is  nec- 
essary or  not;  then,  when  that  is  used  up,  it  is 
possible  to  get  a  deficiency  appropriation  to 
cover  any  deficit.    General   Dawes  is  simply 
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running  Uncle  Sam's  affairs  the  way  a  big  busi- 
ness house  manages  its  concerns.  All  the  de- 
partment heads  and  staffs  cooperated  readily 
with  him.  Probably  they  were  glad  to  have  some 
one  take  hold  and  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos. 

It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  read  of  the  visit  of 
King  George  to  Belfast  for  the  opening  of  the 
first  Ulster  parliament.  I  read  his  fine  speech 
with  joy  and  hope.  Later,  it  was  pleasant  to 
learn  that  the  king's  ministers  were  ready  to  back 
him  up;  and  the  news  that  Lloyd  George,  De 
Valera,  and  Sir  James  Craig  were  to  have  a  con- 
ference and  try  to  get  things  straightened  out  was 
good  news  indeed.  When  this  number  of  St. 
Nicholas  is  read,  the  result  of  the  conference  will 
be  history.  Perhaps  the  long  struggle  will  be 
ended;  perhaps  not.  But  in  any  event,  it  will 
have  been  proved  at  least  that  English  leaders 


and  Irish  leaders  can  get  together  in  friendly 
fashion  and  try  to  talk  things  out.  Even  if  the 
conference  is  a  failure,  the  issue  will  have  been 
more  clearly  defined. 

It  is  good  to  be  able  at  last  to  say  something 
about  England  and  Ireland  at  which  no  reason- 
able person  can  be  offended ! 

The  plan  to  have  applicants  for  admission  to  this 
country  inspected  by  agents  at  our  consular 
offices  abroad  would  prevent  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
tress caused  by  our  having  to  turn  back  at  our 
ports  the  undesirables  and  those  in  excess  of  the 
percentage  allowance.  But  its  complete  success 
would  depend  on  the  character  of  the  men  who 
made  the  inspection.  Unless  they  were  abso- 
lutely honest  as  well  as  capable,  they  might  make 
more  trouble  than  the 
present  system  causes. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July 
President  Harding  de- 
livered a  patriotic  address 
in  one  sentence  when  he 
acted  as  sponsor  at  the 
launching  of  a  rowboat, 
built  by  the  nine-year-old 
son  of  Senator  Freling- 
huysen,  at  Raritan,  N.  J. 

The  President  said, 'As 
a  tribute  to  American  boy- 
hood, who  build  castles 
in  the  air,  who  build  boats, 
and  whose  achievements 
in  the  future  will  build 
this  country,  I  christen 
this  boat,  the  handiwork 
of  Joe  Frelinghuysen,  the 
Raritan." 

The  Raritan  will  sail  over  a  water  hazard  on  the 
Raritan  Valley  Country  Club  golf-course  in  search 
of  misdirected  balls. 

What  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  said  at  the 
memorial  services  held  in  July  over  the  bodies 
of  the  soldier  dead  brought  home  from  France 
must  have  come  straight  from  the  heart.  One 
little  sentence  of  four  words  in  his  speech  em- 
bodied beautifully  and  completely  the  spirit  of 
the  occasion:  "Here  they  lie  victorious." 

These  memorial  services  were  held  just  before 
the  third  anniversary  of  Chateau -Thierry.  From 
that  anniversary  until  the  coming  of  Armistice 
Day,  in  November,  every  hour  that  passes  recalls 
the  tremendous  days  of  1918,  when  Americans 
were  living  in  one  high  hope  and  brave  resolve— 
the  hope  and  resolve  that  these  gallant  soldiers 
of  ours  gave  their  lives  to  make  sure. 
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THE  P ELTON  WHEEL  CAN  HANDLE  A  HEAD  OF  WATER  OVER  A  MILE  HIGH  IN  A  SINGLE  DROP    A  H 
EQUAL  TO  SEVEN  WOOLWORTH  BUILDINGS.     INSET,  DETAIL  OF  WHEEL.     (SEE  NEXT  PAGE) 


THE  BUCKET  THAT  DID  NOT  SPLASH 

Many  a  reliable  invention  has  come  from  an 
accidental  occurrence;  but  coupled  with  the 
chance  event,  there  must  always  be  some  observ- 
ant individual  to  grasp  the  situation  and  make  the 
most  of  it.  And  so  it  behooves  us  to  be  ever  on 
the  alert,  ready  to  take  in  the  lesson  that  chance 
may  teach  us.  It  was  chance  that  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Pelton  wheel.  Prior  to  its  invention, 
there  were  three  general  types  of  water-wheels 
that  had  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  days 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians:  the  overshot  wheel,  in 
which  the  water  flows  over  the  top  of  the  wheel 
and  turns  it  partly  by  its  weight  and  partly  by  its 
velocity;  the  undershot  wheel,  in  which  the  water 
strikes  against  the  buckets  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wheel  and  turns  the  wheel  by  its  velocity  alone; 
and  the  breast-wheel,  in  which  the  water  enters 
the  buckets  at  the  rear  of  the  wheel  near  the  top 
and  turns  the  wheel  by  its  weight  alone. 


In  the  Western  States,  where  water-power  of 
high  head  is  plentiful,  they  used  to  use  a  type  of 
undershot  wheel  known  as  a  "hurdy-gurdy." 
By  the  "head"  we  mean  the  difference  in  height 
between  the  source  of  the  water  and  the  point 
where  the  water-wheel  is  located.  Because  of  the 
high  heads  used,  the  water  struck  the  hurdy- 
gurdy  wheels  with  high  velocity.  A  large  stream 
of  water  was  not  required,  because  the  water 
made  up  in  velocity  or  momentum  for  what  it 
lacked  in  quantity  or  weight.  Therefore  the 
hurdy-gurdy  wheel  was  fitted  with  a  large  number 
of  small  cup-shaped  buckets  against  which  the 
stream  of  water  played. 

Now  there  used  to  be  a  man  named  Pelton  who 
journeyed  about  repairing  wheels  that  were 
damaged.  He  was  not  an  engineer,  but  a  good 
practical  mechanic;  not  a  college  graduate,  but 
a  student  in  the  university  of  common  sense.  One 
day  he  was  called  upon  to  repair  a  bucket  that 
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in  some  way  had  been  shifted  sideways,  so  that 
the  water  did  not  hit  it  squarely.    A  common 
mechanic  would  have  set  the  bucket  back  in  place 
and  thought  nothing  more  about  the  event.  But 
not  so  Pelton.    His  observant  eye  had  caught 
something  peculiar  about  that  bucket.  There 
was  always  a  great  deal  of  splashing  about  a 
hurdy-gurdy  wheel,  because  the  water  struck  the 
buckets  at  a  very  high  velocity,  but  for  some 
reason  there  was  no  splash  when  the  water  struck 
this  misplaced  bucket.    Pelton  knew  that  splash- 
ing and  spattering  meant  just  so  much  loss  of 
power,  and  here  was  a  bucket  which  was  doing 
its  work  without  any  fussing.    Apparently  it  was 
more  efficient  than  any  other  bucket  in  the  wheel, 
and  yet  he  had  been  called  upon  to  set  it  back! 
where  it  would  splash  as  badly  as  the  rest.' 
Pelton  investigated  the  matter  and  found  that  the 
reason  why  the  bucket  worked  so  smoothly  was 
because  the  jet  of  water  struck  the  edge  first  and 
ran  into  the  bucket,  following  its  curved  face. 
His  first  thought  was  to  shift  the  whole  wheel 
sideways,  so  that  all  the  buckets  would  receive 
the  water  in  the  same  glancing  way;  but  he  was 
enough  of  a  mechanic  to  know  that  the  glancing 
blows  of  the  water  on  each  bucket  would  set  up 
severe  side-strains  in  the  wheel .    Then  it  occurred 
to  him  to  use  twin  buckets,  letting  the  water-jet 
strike  a  partition  between  the  two  and  be  parted 
into  two  streams  curving  in  opposite  directions,  so 
that  the  side-thrust  of  one  would  balance  the  side- 
thrust  of  the  other.    Thus  the  Pelton  wheel  was 
born. 

In  the  accompanying  drawing  the  inset  A  shows 
part  of  a  large  Pelton  wheel  and  the  water-jet 
striking  the  buckets  at  the  bottom  of  the  wheel; 
while  inset  B  is  a  sectional  view  of  one  of  the 
buckets,  showing  how  the  jet  is  divided  by  the 
ridge  between  the  twin  cups  of  the  bucket,  and, 
flowing  into  each  cup,  is  turned  back  on  itself! 
giving  up  its  velocity  to  the  wheel  and  then  drop- 
ping dead  from  the  bucket. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  Pelton  wheel,  which  is 
practically  the  only  type  of  wheel  used  nowadays 
where  there  is  any  considerable  head  of  water. 
W  hen  the  head  is  low,  turbine  wheels  are  used. 
There  are  several  different  types  of  these,  but  as 
they  are  entirely  unlike  the  Pelton  wheels  we  need 
not  describe  them  here.  They  can  be  used  only 
with  a  low  head  of  water. 

On  the  Mississippi  River  at  Keokuk  is  located 
the  largest  turbine  power-plant  in  the  world. 
The  head  of  water  is  only  forty  feet.  In  contrast 
with  this  there  is  a  Pelton-wheel  plant  at  Big 
Creek,  California,  which  produces  a  quantity  of 
power  not  very  far  below  that  of  the  great  Missis- 
sippi plant,  and  yet,  despite  its  name,  Big  Creek 
is  only  a  small  mountain  stream.    However,  the 
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water  has  a  drop  of  4000  feet!  So  great  is  the 
head,  that  it  was  decided  not  to  use  it  all  in  a 
singte  fall,  but  in  two  stages  of  2000  feet  each. 
That  is  the  highest  head  in  this  country.  But  in 
Switzerland  there  is  a  power-plant  that  uses  a 
head  of  over  a  mile  (5412  feet  to  be  exact)  all  in  a 
single  drop! 

We  have  tried  to  show  what  this  means  in  the 
accompanying  drawing,  by  using  the  Woolworth 
Building  as  a  yardstick  to  scale  off  the  height. 
The  Woolworth  Building,  the  tallest  structure  in 
the  world  next  to  the  Eiffel  Tower,  is  792  feet  high. 
Seven  of  these  buildings  placed  one  above  the 
other  would  reach  a  height  of  5544  feet,  or  but 
slightly  more  than  the  vertical  drop  of  the  water. 
Of  course  the  water  does  not  drop  vertically;  it  is 
led  through  a  tunnel  and  a  pipe-line,  all  ' told 
about  four  miles  from  the  lake  to  the  power-plant. 
Our  illustration  is  not  taken  from  a  photograph  of 
the  region,  but  is  merely  a  sketch  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  enormous  head  of  water. 

At  the  power-plant  there  are  four  huge  Pelton 
wheels,  each  12  feet  in  diameter  and  fitted  with 
54  twin  buckets.  Each  wheel  is  driven  by  a  single 
jet  and  develops  3000  horse-power.  The  wheels 
make  500  revolutions  a  minute;  in  other  words, 
they  travel  at  the  circumference  at  the  rate  of  200 
miles  per  hour.  Because  of  this  enormous  veloc- 
ity, careful  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  anchor- 
ing of  the  buckets  in  the  wheel,  so  as  to  keep  them 
from  flying  off  by  centrifugal  force.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  150  horse-power  is  absorbed  in 
overcoming  the  air  friction  developed  by  each 
wheel. 

A.  Russell  Bond. 
HENEQUEN,  OR  SISAL  HEMP 

Down  in  Yucatan,  of  which  country  it  is  a  native 
and  where  every  available  square  inch  is  given 
to  its  cultivation,  grows  the  plant  on  which  we 
depend  to  bind  up  our  sheaves  of  grain  at  harvest 
time.  This  is  the  plant  {Agave  rigida)  that  pro- 
duces henequen,  or  sisal  hemp,  as  it  is  called.  In 
appearance  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the 
century-plant  {Agave  americana)  with  which  we 
are  familiar,  but  if  we  examined  one  of  its  long 
leaves  we  should  find  that  its  margins  were 
smooth,  with  only  a  single  spine  at  the  tip,  instead 
of  having  a  row  of  prickles  down  each  edge.  The 
plant  grows  only  in  very  hot  climates,  in  dry, 
sandy,  unshaded  soil.  It  can  live  even  upon  the 
bare  coral  rocks  of  the  Florida  Keys.  Varying 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate  of  course  produce 
different  grades  of  the  plant. 

When  ready  to  be  harvested,  every  mestizo  and 
Indian  that  can  be  procured  is  called  into  service. 
The  long,  thick,  pointed  leaves,  often  measuring 
five  or  six  feet  in  length,  are  cut  close  to  the 
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stem  of  the  plant,  a  pe- 
culiar knife,  called  a 
machete,  being  used  for 
the  purpose. 

After  being  cut,  the 
leaves  are  passed  between 
two  wheels,  which  scrape 
away  the  pulp,  leaving 
only  the  Jong  fibers.  The 
machine)  then  combs  out, 
dries,  and  flattens  them, 
and  they  finally  emerge 
as  long  threads,  which 
are  packed  and  pressed 
into  big  bundles,  resem- 
bling bales  of  hay,  and 
transported  by  mule-cart 


Publishers  Photo  Service 
HARVESTING  IN  YUCATAN 

are  beautiful  places,  hav- 
ing large  houses  and 
gardens  for  the  owners, 
and  plenty  of  Indians  to 
serve  them.  A  day  spent 
as  a  guest  on  one  of 
these  plantations  is  not 
soon  forgotten. 

L.  oe  J.  Osborne. 


TRANSFORMING  THE  LEAVES 
INTO    FIBER    (ABOVE),  AND 
PACKING    THE    FIBER  INTO 
BALES  (BELOW) 

or  rail  to  the  nearest  port 
for  shipment  to  the  United 
States,  where  they  are 
made  into  rope  or  twine 
for  reapers  and  binders 
and  other  farm  uses. 

From  the  henequen 
plant,  alcohol  is  some- 
times manufactured,  and 
even  sugar  can  be  made 
from  it,  but  only  by  a 
long  and  difficult  process. 

The  henequen  estates 
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THE  CONSTELLATIONS  FOR  SEPTEMBER 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  constellations  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  is  Cygnus,  The  Swan,  which 
is  in  the  zenith  in  mid-latitudes  about  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening  during  the  middle  of  September. 
It  lies  directly  in  the  path  of  the  Milky  Way 
which  stretches  diagonally  across  the  heavens 
from  the  northeast  to  the  southwest  at  this  time. 
In  Cygnus,  the  Milky  Way  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  passing  through  Ophiuchus  and  Ser- 
pens to  Scorpio,  constellations  that  we  have  met 
before,  and  the  other  through  Sagitta  and  Aquila 
to  Sagittarius,  to  meet  again  in  the  southern 
constellation  of  Ara,  just  south  of  Scorpio  and 
Sagittarius.  On  clear,  dark  evenings,  when  there 
is  no  moonlight,  this  long,  dark  rift  in  the  Milky 
Way  can  be  seen  very  clearly.  In  Cygnus,  as  in 
Ophiuchus,  Scorpio,  and  Sagittarius  we  find 
wonderful  star-clouds,  consisting  of  numberless 
stars  so  distant  from  us  and,  therefore,  so  faint 
that  they  do  not  appear  as  distinct  points  of  light 
except  in  the  greatest  telescopes.  It  is  the  com- 
bined light  from  these  numberless  faint  stars  that 
cannot  be  seen  separately  that  produces  this  im- 
pression of  stars  massed  in  clouds  of  nebulous 
light  and  gives  to  this  portion  of  the  universe  its 
name  of  the  Milky  Way.  It  is  because  we  are 
looking  through  a  great  depth  of  star-filled  space 
in  the  direction  of  the  Milky  Way,  in  which  some 
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THE  CONSTELLATION  CYGNUS 

groups  of  stars  lie  far  beyond  other  groups,  that 
the  stars  appear  to  us  to  be  crowded  and  massed 
together.  In  Cygnus,  the  Milky  Way  is  crossed 
by  dark  rifts  and  bars  that  are  believed  to  be  dark 
nebulas  consisting  of  non-luminous  gases  that 
shut  off  the  light  from  regions  beyond.  It  is  in 
this  constellation,  also,  that  one  may  see  with  the 
aid  of  powerful  telescopes  vast,  irregular,  lumi- 
nous nebulas,  like  great  clouds  of  fiery  mist.  These 
nebulas  are  as  distant  as  the  stars  and  of  enor- 
mous extent,  for  they  cover  space  that  could  be 
filled  by  hundreds  of  stars  and  which  light  would 
take  hundreds  of  years  to  cross. 


CE  FOR  YOUNG  FOLK  lSEPr. 

Cygnus  is  a  constellation  filled  with  the  won- 
ders and  mysteries  of  space  and  abounds  in  beauti- 
ful objects  of  varied  kinds.    It  is  a  region  one 
never  tires  of  exploring  with  the  telescope.  The 
principle  stars  in  Cygnus  form  the  well-known 
Northern  Cross,  with  the  beautiful,  white,  first- 
magnitudestar  Deneb,  or  Arided,  asit  is  sometimes 
called,  at  the  top  of  the  cross,  and  Albireo,  the 
orange-and-blue  double  star  at  the  foot.  Albireo 
among  all  the  pairs  of  contrasting  hues,  has 
the  distinction  of  being  considered  the  finest 
double  star  in  the  heavens  for  small  telescopes. 
This  star  marks  the  head  of  The  Swan,  as  well  as 
the  foot  of  the  Northern  Cross,  and  Deneb  marks 
the  tail.    A  short  distance  to  the  southeast  of 
Deneb,  on  the  right  wing  of  The  Swan,  is  a  famous 
little  star,  61  Cygni,  barely  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  and  forming  a  little  triangle  with  two  brighter 
stars  to  the  east.    This  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  star  to  have  its  distance  from  the 
solar  system  determined.   The  famous  mathema- 
tician and  astronomer  Bessel  accomplished  this 
difficult  feat  in  the  year  1 838.  Since  that  day,  the 
distances  of  many  stars  have  been  found  by  vari- 
ous methods,  but  of  this  number  only  four  or  five 
are  known  to  be  nearer  to  us  than  61  Cygni.  Its 
distance  is.about  eight  light-}  ears,  so  that  its  light 
takes  about  eight  years  to  travel  the  distance 
that  separates  it  from  the  solar  system.   As  a  re- 
sult, we  see  it  not  as'it  is  to-night,  but  as  it  was  at 
the  time  when  the  light  now  entering  our  eyes  first 
started  on  its  journey,  eight  years  ago.   61  Cygni 
is  also  a  double  star,  and  the  combined  light  of 
the  two  stars  gives  forth  only  one  tenth  as  much 
light  as  our  own  sun.    Most  of  the  brilliant  first- 
magnitude  stars  give  forth  many  times  as  much 
light  as  the  sun;  but  among  the  fainter  stars,  we 
find  some  that  appear  faint  because  they  are  very 
distant,  and  some  that  are  faint  because  they  are 
dwarf  stars  and  have  little  light  to  give  forth.  To 
the  class  of  near-by,  feebly-shining  dwarf  stars 
61  Cygni  belongs.    Deneb,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
one  of  the  giant  stars,  and  is  at  an  immeasurably 
great  distance  from  the  solar  system. 

Just  south  of  Cygnus  in  the  eastern  branch  of 
the  Milky  Way  lie  Sagitta,  The  Arrow,  and 
Aquila,  The  Eagle.  Not  far  to  the  northeast  of 
Aquila  is  the  odd  little  constellation  of  Delphinus, 
The  Dolphin,  popularly  referred  to  as  Job's 
Coffin.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  this 
small  star-group,  owing  to  its  peculiar  diamond- 
shaped  configuration.  Its  five  principle  stars 
are  of  the  fourth  magnitude,  and  there  are  no 
objects  of  particular  interest  in  the  group. 

Sagitta,  The  Arrow,  lies  midway  between  Al- 
bireo and  the  brilliant  Altair  in  Aquila.  The  point 
of  the  arrow  is  indicated  by  the  star  that  is  far- 
thest east;  and  the  feather,  by  the  two  faint  stars 
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to  the  west  close  together.  Like  Delphinus,  this 
constellation  is  very  small  and  contains  no  objects 
of  particular  interest. 

Altair  (Flying  Eagle)  is  the  brilliant  white  star 
of  the  first  magnitude  in  Aquila  and  is  attended  by 
two  fainter  stars,  one  on  either  side,  at  nearly 
equal  distances  from  it.  These  two  stars  serve 
readily  to  1  distinguish  this  star,  all  three  stars 
being  nearly  in  a  straight  line.  Altair  is  one  of  the 
nearer  stars,  its  distance  from  the  earth  being 
about  sixteen  light-years.  It  gives  forth  about 
ten  times  as  much  light  as  the  sun. 

We  cannot  leave  the  constellation  of  Aquila 
without  referring  to  the  wonderful  temporary 
star  or  nova,  known  as  Nova  Aquilae  No.  3  (be- 
cause it  was  the  third  nova  to  appear  in  this  con- 
stellation), which  appeared  in  the  position  indi- 
cated on  the  chart  upon  the  eighth  of  June,  1918. 
A  few  days  previous  to  this  date,  there  was  in  this 
position  an  extremely  faint  star,  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye  and  in  small  telescopes  as  well.  This  is 
known  to  be  so  from  later  examinations  of  photo- 
graphs of  this  region  that  had  been  taken  at  the 
Harvard  College  Observatory,  where  such  work 
is  carried  on  regularly  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
record  of  celestial  changes  and  happenings.  Clouds 
prevented  the  obtaining  of  any  photographs  of 
this  part  of  the  heavens  on  the  four  nights  pre- 
ceding the  eighth  of  June,  but  on  this  evening 
there  shone  in  the  place  of  the  faint  telescopic 
star  a  wonderful  temporary  star,  or  nova,  which 
was  destined  on  the  next  evening  to  outshine  all 
stars  in  the  heavens,  with  the  exception  of  the 
brightest  of  all,  Sirius,  which  it  closely  rivaled  in 
brilliancy  at  the  height  of  its  outburst.  Within 
less  than  a  week's  time,  then,  a  faint  star  in  the 
Milky  Way  for  some  mysterious  reason  increased 
in  brightness  many  thousandfold.  Such  outbursts 
had  been  recorded  before,  on  rare  occasions,  how- 
ever. No  star  since  the  appearance  of  the  nova 
known  as  Kepler's  star,  in  the  year  1604,  which  at 
its  greatest  brilliancy  rivaled  Jupiter,  shone  with 
such  splendor  or  attracted  so  much  attention  as 
Nova  Aquilae.  In  the  year  1901,  there  appeared 
in  the  constellation  of  Perseus  a  star  known  as 
Nova  Persei  which  at  its  brightest  rivaled  Polaris, 
but  its  splendor  was  not  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  wonderful  nova  of  191 8. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  zeal  and  interest  of  the 
amateur  astronomers,  as  well  as  for  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  stars,  that  Nova  Persei  was  discovered 
by  an  amateur  astronomer,  Dr.  Anderson,  and 
that  among  the  deluge  of  telephone-calls  and 
telegrams  received  at  the  Harvard  College  Ob- 
servatory on  the  night  of  June  eighth,  announcing 
independent  discoveries  of  the  "new  star,"  were 
many  from  non-professional  astronomers. 

Like  all  stars  of  this  class,  Nova  Aquilae  No.  3 


sank  rapidly  into  oblivion.  In  a  few  weeks  it  was 
only  a  third  magnitude  star;  a  few  weeks  more, 
and  it  was  invisible  without  a  telescope.  Many 
wonderful  and  interesting  changes  were  recorded 
in  the  appearance  of  this  star,  however,  even  after 
it  had  become  visible  only  in  the  telescope.  Soon 
after  its  outburst  it  appeared  to  develop  a  nebu- 
lous envelop,  as  had  other  novas  before  it.  It 


showed  in  addition  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
nebulas,  though  the  central  star  remained  visible 
as  before  the  outburst. 

Astronomers  are  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  cause  of 
these  outbursts,  which  herald  celestial  catastro- 
phies  of  some  sort,  but  they  hope  in  time  to  solve 
the  mystery  through  observations  and  compar- 
isons of  other  outbursts  of  this  nature.  All  novas 
possess  one  characteristic  in  common — that  of  ap- 
pearing exclusively  in  the  Milky  Way;  and  an- 
other is  that  of  developing  a  nebular  envelop  after 
the  outburst  of  greatest  brightness.  Stars  of  this 
nature  in  some  cases  have  been  known  to  be  vari- 
able in  brightness  for  some  years  before  the  great 
outburst.  Such  a  star  was  Nova  Aquila,  for  the 
examination  of  photographs  of  this  region  taken 
some  years  previous  showed  variations  in  its 
brightness. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  this  century  only  about 
thirty  novas  had  been  discovered.  Since  that 
date,  thanks  to  the  vigilance  of  the  astronomer  of 
to-day  and  to  the  aid  of  photography,  more  have 
been  discovered  than  in  all  the  preceding  cen- 
turies. These  outbursts,  then,  appear  to  be  not  so 
rare  as  the  earlier  astronomers  believed,  though 
great  outbursts  as  brilliant  as  that  of  Nova  Aquila 
are  very  uncommon. 

There  are  no  planets  visible  in  the  evening  sky 
this  month,  as  Jupiter  and  Saturn  are  now  too 
close  to  the  sun  to  be  visible.  In  the  morning  sky, 
just  before  sunrise,  may  be  seen  Venus,  which 
moves  swiftly  among  the  stars  this  month,  and 
Mars,  which  is  now  becoming  a  conspicuous  ob- 
ject in  this  part  of  the  heavens. 

Isabel  M.  Lewis. 
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AQUILA,  SAGITTA,  AND  DELPHINUS 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  TIPTOE  TWINS 


FOR  VERY 


LITTLE  FOLK 


ST.  NICHOLAS  LEAGUE 


"A  HEADING  BOR  SEPTEMBER."      BY  GRACE  HAVS,  AGE  14 
(SILVER  BADGE) 


The  September  League  ought  to  bring  a  "proud  mo- 
ment" to  every  member  of  that  far-flung  company. 
The  prose  is  interesting — every  story  is  one  worth  telling 
and  reading;  the  verse,  "In  Harvest-time,"  has  all  the 
mellowness  of  an  autumn  day,  while  the  drawings  and 
photographs  make  the  pages  exceedingly  attractive. 

The  Editor  has  his  proud  moments,  too,  when  he  reads 
the  contributions  of  prose  and  verse  and  examines  the 
drawings  and  photographs  each  month,  and  'realizes 
what  a  splendid  group  of  boys  and  girls  the  League  has 
— loyal,  earnest,  interested  workers,  who  try  again  and 
again,  month  after  month,  improving  and  drawing 
nearer  the  coveted  goal,  and  at  last  "going  over  the 
top"  with,  perhaps,  a  silver  badge  for  a  decoration! 
Then  they  are  in  line  for  the  gold  one  and  the  later 
designation  as  an  Honor  Member.  These  are  (and  justly 
so)  truly  proud  moments  for  our  League  boys  and  girls. 

And  to  take  pride  in  a  piece  of  work  well  done,  or 
pleasure  in  a  merited  reward  is  wholesome  encourage- 
ment to  better  things!  We  wish  our  League  members 
many  more  proud  moments — in  verse  and  picture  as 
well  as  prose.  We  also  wish  them  well  in  their  school 
work,  which  this  month  of  September  ushers  in  again. 
Vacation  days  look  now  as  though  they  occupied  only  a 
small  part  of  the  calendar,  but  class  time  is  well  inter- 
spersed with  holidays  not  far  distant — Columbus  Day, 
Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and  New  Year's.  All  are 
worth  looking  forward  to,  and  all  are  good  subjects  for 
the  League! 


PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  258 

(In  making  awards  contributors'  ages  are  considered) 
PROSE.    Gold  Badge,  Mary  V.  Fulton  (age  15),  Minnesota.    Silver  Badges,  Katharine  Powell  (age  12) 
New  Jersey;  Elizabeth  Evans  Hughes  (age  13),  District  of  Columbia;  Ottilie  Hoffbauer  (age  16),  New  York- 
Low  E.  Gaillard  (age  14),  South  Carolina;  Barbara  Simison  (age  13),  Massachusetts. 

VERSE.    Gold  Badge,  Margaret  W.  Hall  (age  14),  Massachusetts.    Silver  Badges,  Elizabeth  Paisley 
(age  16),  Arkansas;  Helen  R.  Noyes  (age  12),  Connecticut;  Adelaide  Hemingway  (age  15),  D.  C. 
DRAWINGS.    Gold  Badge,  Theodore  Hall,  Jr.  (age  15),  District  of  Columbia.    Silver  Badges,  Grace  Hays 
(age  14),  New  York;  Frances  M.  Frost  (age  15),  Vermont. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.  Silver  Badges,  Francis  Donaldson,  Jr.  (age  12),  Pennsylvania;  Ethel  Mildred  Hunter, 
(age  13),  Illinois;  Phyllis  Dale  (age  12),  Wisconsin;  Virginia  Michaelis  (age  14),  Georgia;  Marion  Blake 
(age  16),  Massachusetts;  Margaret  I.  Cross  (age  13),  Massachusetts:  Ruth  Colburn  Bowler  (age  13),  Massa- 
chusetts; Samuel  Riker  (age  15),  New  Jersey. 

PUZZLE-MAKING.    Silver  Badges,  Mary  Evelyn  Colgate  (age  15),  New  York;  Katharine  B.  Cochran 

(age  15),  New  Jersey;  Florence  Lemkau  (age  12),  New  Jersey. 
PUZZLE  ANSWERS.    Silver  Badge,  Betty  Huse  (age  12)  New  York 


BY  J.  G.  JOHNSON,  AGE  14  BY  RAFAEL  A.  PEYRE,  AGE  15 

"AT  THE  CORNER" 
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A  PROUD  MOMENT 

BY  MARY  V.  FULTON  (AGE  IS) 

{Gold  Badge.  Silver  Badge  won  September,  1020) 
Almost  fou^  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  a  small  ship  set 
sail  from  onjfe  of  the  ports  of  the  Old  World,  bound  for 
great  adventures.  All  eyes  were  turned  toward  a  young 
man  with  large  dreamy  eyes  who  was  standing  on  the 
deck.  Columbus,  for  it  was  he,  had  had  a  vision,  and 
now,  aroused  by  the  taunts  of  old  and  young,  from  the 
learned  men  who  argued  with  him  in  their  councils,  to 
the  boys  who  threw  stones  at  him,  he  was  going  to 
prove  it. 

Many  months  of  weary  sailing  followed,  beset  by 
dangers  of  the  sea  and  of  mutiny  by  his  crew,  but 
Columbus  remained  faithful  to  his  quest. 

"Let  us  go  home,  our  families  and  sweethearts  need 
us,"  the  men  begged  daily. 

"Sail  on!    Sail  on!"  was  his  only  reply. 

Finally  one  day,  after  many  months  of  sailing,  a 
shout  was  heard  from  the  mast — "Land!" 

How  the  sound  thrilled  through  Columbus!  It  was 
indeed  land,  not  the  long-searched-for  India,  but  a 
country  destined  to  a  still  greater  importance.  What  a 
proud  moment  for  Columbus!  He  had  at  last  proved 
his  dream,  and  he  was  destined  to  live  through  all  the 
centuries  as  the  man  who  braved  every  danger  with  the 
two  famous  words,  "Sail  on!" 

THE  HARVEST 

BY  HELEN  R.  NOYES   (AGE  12) 

(Silver  Badge) 

Three  years  ago  came  harvest,  the  harvesting  of  death. 
(For  "I  am  harvesting  the  fields,"  the  great  gun  saith!) 
The  sickle  and  the  scythe  were  gone,  where  death  had 

held  his  dance. 
And  that  year  was  bloody  harvest  in  the  battered  fields 

of  France. 

Two  years  ago  came  harvest,  the  harvesting  of  tears. 
For  where  were  gone  the  armies  that  fought  so  many 
years? 

To  the  crosses  on  the  hillside,  where  death  had  held  his 
dance, 

That  year  was  tearful  harvesting  in  the  sacred  fields  of 
France. 

But  this  year  comes  the  harvest,  the  harvesting  of  love, 
For  clouds  have  cleared,  the  sun  shines  bright,  the  sky 
is  blue  above. 

And  so  the  fiddles  play  now,  and  village  maidens  dance, 
This  year  is  happy  harvest  in  the  verdant  fields  of 
France. 

A  PROUD  MOMENT 
BY  ottilie  hoffbauer  (age  16) 
(Silver  Badge) 
"Black  Hawk  is  coming!" 

In  that  sentence  lay  a  world  of  terror  for  the  women 
and  children  of  a  little  town  in  Illinois.  They  were 
gathered  on  the  village  green  one  beautiful  spring  day, 
watching,  with  anxiety  and  love,  the  brave  young  men 
who  had  volunteered  to  defend  them  and  were  now 
met  to  choose  their  officers. 

Tall  and  strong  were  the  men.  Not  one  but  had 
worked  and  suffered,  as  only  the  pioneer  works  and 
suffers.  Not  one  but  had  faced  a  danger  greater  than 
Black  Hawk  and  his  Indian  warriors — the  danger  of 
starvation  and  death  in  the  wilderness. 

What  the  women  and  children  saw  was  but  a  little 
incident  to  them.   Far  to  the  right  stood  a  young  man 


but  a  few  years  over  twenty,  the  tallest  and  strongest 
of  them  all.  A  casual  observer  might  have  called  him 
homely,  but  the  dark  eyes  were  so  honest  and  frank, 
the  mouth  so  determined,  yet  tender,  and  the  whole 
face  so  full  of  rugged  health  and  intelligence,  that  it 
must  have  been  a  cold  heart  indeed  which  did  not  soon 
feel  admiration,  forgetful  of  the  awkwardness,  the  big 
hands,  and  coarse  black  hair. 

As  this  man  stood  there,  hardly  mindful  of  the  scene 
about  him,  he  became  suddenly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
fully  three  quarters  of  the  volunteers  had  grouped 
themselves  about  him.  He  could  not  immediately 
realize  that  in  this  way  they  signified  that  they  wished 
him  as  their  captain.  But  when  it  dawned  upon  him, 
his  eyes  shone  with  a  new  light  and  he  felt  a  glad  warmth 
creep  through  him. 

Years  after  this,  Abraham  Lincoln  said  that  at  none 
of  the  other  and  greater  successes  of  his  life  did  he  feel 
more  proud  and  happy  than  he  did  at  this,  his  first  one. 


"AT  THE  CORNER."     BY  FRANCIS  DONALDSON,  JR.,  AGE  12 
(SILVER  BADGE) 


IN  HARVEST-TIME 

(Suggested  by  a  cartoon  in  "The  Chicago  Tribune") 

BY  MARGARET  W.  HALL   (AGE   1 4) 

(Gold  Badge.    Silver  Badge  won  May.  1921) 
When  the  day  dawns  cool  and  crisply 

And  the  forest 's  all  ablaze; 
When  the  noons  are  still  and  drowsy 

And  the  sky-line  veiled  with  haze; 
When  the  pumpkin 's  huge  and  golden 

And  the  com  is  in  the  shock; 
Then  to  hill  and  vale  and  forest 

The  eery  wee  folk  flock. 

When  the  twilight  gathers  deeply 

In  the  corn-field,  'neath  the  tree, 
And  the  golden  moon  peeps  softly 

On  the  timid  folk  and  me; 
Then  there  come  to  this  old  meadow 

Deeds  and  scenes  of  long  ago: 
The  corn-shock  is  a  wigwam; 

Pumpkins,  camp-fires  all  a-glow. 

And  around  this  dusky  village 

Are  the  war-dance  and  the  game; 
Here  the  old  chief  tells  of  battles 

In  which  he  won  his  fame. 
But  at  length  their  shapes  grow  dimmer 

And  the  phantoms  steal  away; 
The  wigwams  stand  as  corn-shocks, 

'Round  which  soft  shadows  play. 
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A  PROUD  MOMENT 

BY  JIM  ROSS  (AGE  II) 

It  was  a  cold  day  in  December.  Mary  was  in  her  room 
reading  a  new  number  of  St.  Nicholas.  She  had  taken 
it  for  a  long  time,  and  liked  it  better  than  any  other 
magazine  she  had  ever  seen. 

Mary  was  looking  over  the  stories,  when  she  remem- 
bered that  she  had  sent  in  a  story  some  time  ago.  If  it 
was  accepted,  it  would  appear  in  the  number  she  was 
looking  at.  Quickly  she  turned  the  pages  of  the  League 
until  she  came  to  the  list  of  Special  Mention.  Very 
carefully  she  read  the  names,  and,  as  she  finished,  a 
look  of  disappointment  could  be  seen  on  her  face. 

Mary's  mother,  who  was  passing  the  door,  stopped 
and  said,  "What  is  the  matter,  dear?"  "Oh!"  said 
Mary,  "I  thought  my  name  would  at  least  be 
under  'Special  Mention,'  but  it  is  n't." 

"Let  me  see  the  St.  Nicholas  a  minute, 
dear,"  said  her  mother.   Then,  turning  the 


A  PROUD  MOMENT 

BY  KATHARINE  POWELL   (AGE  12) 

(Silver  Badge) 

Here  it  was,  almost  the  end  of  the  last  period  in  the 
big  game  of  the  season,  and  Billy  Walker  had  adorned 
the  bench  through  all  the  preceding  time,  and,  worse 
yet,  he  was  still  performing  that  unimportant  duty 
Jim  Maynard,  Billy's  rival  for  the  position  at  left  end 
had  been  playing  a  good  game  and  showed  no  signs  of 
weakening  now. 

Kenwood  Academy  was  as  good  as  beaten,  the  score 
being  6  to  3  m  Glenfield's  favor,  and  Kenwoid  was 
doing  her  best  to  keep  her  rivals  from  scoring  again. 
These  thoughts  were  passing  through  Billv's  mind  when 
they  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  hearing  his  name 
-  called.   Was  he  really  to  get  in  the  game  after 

his  season  of  hard  work?  Yes,  Jim  Maynard 
was  being  helped  off  the  field,  and  Billy's 
neighbor  was  nudging  him  in  the  ribs. 


"A  HEADING  FOR  SEPTEMBER*' 
BY  THEODORE  HALL,  JR.,  AGE  IS.  (GOLD 
BADGE.     SILVER  BADGE  WON  JULY,  Ip2l) 


"A  FAMILIAR  OBJECT" 
BY  ALICE  LILLIAN  MACLEAN,  AGE  14 


"A  FAMILIAR  OBJECT" 
BY   HAROLD  F.  MURPHY 
AGE  12 


pages  she  said,  "Here  is  your  name,  and  your  story  too." 

Mary  took  the  book.  It  was  the  proudest  moment 
in  her  life.  She  had  won  the  gold  badge  of  the  St. 
Nicholas  League! 

HARVEST-TIME 

BY  ELIZABETH   PAISLEY   (AGE   1 6) 

(Silver  Badge) 
The  sun  shows  rosy  through  the  evening  haze, 

Red  is  his  setting  as  his  rising;  red 
Upon  the  wood  he  throws  his  slanting  rays. 

In  V-shaped  lines  the  wild  geese  honk  o'erhead. 
The  yellow  grain  stands  in  the  field,  all  bent 

With  golden  store  that  on  his  back  he  bears; 
While  autumn,  in  a  lavish  mood,  has  lent 

To  the  bright  pumpkin  the  rich  robe  he  wears. 

Now  has  the  purple  evening  changed  to  night. 

No  glow  remains  to  point  us  to  the  west. 
But  higher  up  the  stars  peep  into  sight; 

They  seem  bright  jewels  on  night's  dark-robed  breast. 
Large  is  the  harvest-moon;  low  in  the  sky 

She  hangs,  but  ere  long  will  still  higher  climb; 
Her  yellow  face  gleams  o'er  the  fields  that  lie 

Waiting  the  morrow's  scythe — 't  is  harvest-time. 


Only  a  few  minutes  of  playing-time  remained,  and  it 
was  Glenfield's  ball  on  Kenwood's  fifteen-yard  line. 
Big  Joe  Bennet  was  calling  the  signals,  and  as  Billy 
listened  he  realized  that  he,  Billy,  was  to  take  the  ball! 

After  using  much  strategy  and  much  force,  Billy 
found  himself  with  a  clear  field  ahead.  With  friend  and 
foe  pounding  after  him,  he  crossed  one  white  line  after 
another,  and  just  as  a  rival  back  got  a  good  grip  on  his 
legs,  he  fell  across  the  last  line. 

^  Billy  Walker  had  made  the  winning  touch-down  for 
Kenwood,  and  he  left  the  field  that  day  on  the  shoulders 
of  his  team-mates.  And  oh,  but  it  was  a  proud  moment 
in  his  life ! 

HARVEST-TIME 

BY  JOSEPHINE  RANKIN   (AGE  13) 

Harvest-time!  and  the  world 's  ablaze 

In  the  height  of  autumn  glory! 
The  apples  ripe  and  the  corn-shocks  piled, 

And  the  pumpkins  tell  a  story. 

Harvest-time!    The  world  is  free! 

And  the  hearts  of  childhood  glowing; 
The  bonfires  blaze  and  the  marshmallows  roast, 

While  the  red-gold  leaves  are  blowing. 
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BY  ETHEL  MILDRED  HUNTER,  AGE 
(SILVER  BADGE) 


BY  PHYLLIS  DALE,  AGE  12.    (SILVER  BADGE) 

"AT  THE  CORNER" 


VIRGINIA  MICHAELIS,  AGE  14 
(SILVER  BADGE) 


HARVEST-TIME 

BY  ELIZABETH   BROOKS   (AGE   1 5) 

Honk!  honk!  the  wild  geese  southward  fly, 
Winging  their  way  across  the  sky, 
Through  fleecy  clouds  that  float  on  high. 

In  corn-fields  now  the  small  boys  play 
That  they  are  Indian  warriors  gay, 
While  squaws  make  dishes  out  of  clay. 

The  woodlands  now  are  brown  and  bare 
And  leaves  are  falling  everywhere; 
A  tinge  of  frost  is  in  the  air. 

The  farmer  now  is  making  hay 
And  storing  it  in  barns  away — 
Enough  for  many  a  winter  day. 

The  pumpkins  in  the  cellar  lie, 

And  herbs  are  hung  from  rafters  high, 

While  all  night  long  the  north  winds  cry. 

Around  the  eaves  the  snow  doth  pour; 
The  winds  slam  shut  each  open  door; 
Thanksgiving  Day  is  here  once  more. 


"A 


PROUD  MOMENT" 
(A  True  Story) 

BY  ELIZABETH  EVANS  HUGHES   (AGE  13) 

{Silver  Badge) 

Being  a  warm,  bright,  sunny  afternoon,  it  was  not 
exactly  the  kind  for  fishing,  but  nevertheless,  I  dragged 
my  trolling-line  along  when  Mother,  my  sister,  and  I 
went  out  for  our  row  on  the  lake.  We  passed  some  old 
fishermen  on  the  way,  who  must  have  thought  we 
looked  ridiculous  enough,  fishing  in  nice  afternoon 
dresses,  with  insufficient  materials,  for,  in  truth,  we 
had  nothing,  so  sure  were  we  of  not  getting  a  bite. 

Presto! — a  jerk!  And  the  next  thing  I  knew  my  line 
was  near  breaking  in  two.  Such  excitement  as  pre- 
vailed then  in  our  boat!  Everybody  shouting  direc- 
tions at  me,  who,  scarcely  breathing  for  fear  of  losing 
the  precious  prize,  reeled  slowly  in  and  handed  the  line 
over  for  Mother  to  land  the  fish.  You  see,  this  was  my 
first  experience  with  a  big  fellow,  and  I  was  too  scared 
to  do  a  thing. 

How  Mother  finally  managed  to  get  the  creature 
landed,  and  in  the  boat,  will  forever  remain  a  mystery 
to  us  all,  for,  minus  a  landing-net  and  other  necessary 
articles,  we  were  in  an  unfortunate  condition!  Once  in 
the  boat,  my  fish  behaved  in  a  very  funny  and  unusual 


BY  FRANCES  G.  MCDONALD,  AGE  12 


BY  KATHARINE  MATTHIES,  AGE  1/ 


"AT  THE  CORNER' 
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'AT  THE  CORNER."     BY  MARION  BLAKE,  AGE  1 6.     (SILVER  BADGE 


manner.  He  got  entangled,  hook  and  all,  in  Mother's 
pretty  dress,  and  commenced  flopping  up  into  her  lap, 
becoming,  of  course,  more  twisted  each  time.  It  was 
no  laughing  matter  then,  but  as  we  look  back  upon  it 
now,  we  must  have  presented  a  funny  sight  to  those 
fishermen ! 

This  being  my  first  real  catch,  I  was  exceedingly 
elated,  and  it  was  one  of  the  proudest  moments  of  my 
life  when  I  discovered  I  had  caught  a  four-pound  lake 
trout,  a  rare  fish  to  be  had  in  Lake  George  at  that  time 
of  year ! 

A  PROUD  MOMENT 

BY  SILVIA  A.  WUNDERLICH   (AGE   1 7) 

{Honor  Member) 
When  I  was  a  very  little  girl,  I  always  thought  of  one 
day  in  the  future  which  would  be  the  happiest  and 
proudest  day  of  my  life.  This  day  was  none  other  than 
my  eighteenth  birthday.  One  moment,  the  moment 
when  I  awoke  on  June  3,  192 1,  would  be  a  magic 
moment,  for  then,  so  I  dreamed,  I  would  step  from 
the  threshold  of  childhood  to  that  of  grown-up-land. 
Golden  dreams  surrounded  that  unknown  land,  and  I 


could  never  imagine  that  any  regrets  at  leaving  child- 
hood would  be  possible. 

It  was  some  years  later,  dear  St.  Nicholas  League. 
that  I  made  your  acquaintance,  and  since  then  I  have 
passed  many  delightful  hours  in  your  company. 

The  great  day,  my  eighteenth  birthday,  is  approach- 
ing, but  it  is  not  going  to  be  the  proud  moment  I  once 
pictured  it.  There  are  too  many  regrets.  It  brings 
with  it  such  things  as  graduation  from  high  school,  and 
graduation  from  the  League.  But  this  I  know,  and  I 
can  be  proud  of  it — I  can  take  you  with  me.  In  my 
memory  I  can  store  all  the  pleasant  hours  ypu  have 
given  me,  and  in  that  unknown  grown-up-land,  I  can 
call  upon  you,  and  you  can  still  comfort  and  help  me. 
So,  dear  League,  when  I  say  "Farewell,"  it  is  only  for 
a  short  time,  while  I  step  over  the  threshold.  When 
once  across  I  shall  still  enjoy  your  company  and  read 
your  pages  in  the  land  of  memory. 

And  to  those  to  whom  the  League  is  still  a  reality 
instead  of  a  memory,  and  to  you,  yourself,  dear  St. 
Nicholas  League,  I  wish,  "All  good  luck,  and  pros- 
perity for  the  coming  years!" 


AT   THE  CORNER. 


BY   HAROLD   CAMPBELL,   AGE  l6 


A  HEADING  FOR  SEPTEMBER."    BY  LUCILLE  MURPHY,  AGE  15 


HARVEST-TIME 

BY  GWYNNE  M.   DRESSER   (AGE  13) 

The  sun  shines  bright  on  the  maple  leaves, 

Turning  red  as  the  days  grow  cold; 
The  men  in  the  meadows  are  binding  the  sheaves 

Of  wheat,  all  glistening  and  gold. 

On  the  breath  of  the  wind  comes  the  wild  duck's  cry, 

As  he  flies  to  a  southland  clime; 
And  the  summer  has  faded  away  in  the  sky 

To  the  far-away  portals  of  time. 

The  robin  is  singing  a  sweet  farewell  song, 

For  he  soon  will  be  flying  away, 
But  he  says,  "Be  cheerful — the  winter 's  not  long; 

I  '11  fly  back  again  some  day." 

The  goldenrod  grows  all  along  by  the  way; 

She  fears  not  the  frost  and  the  snows; 
"I  '11  laugh  while  I  may,"  she  seems  to  say, 

"And  I  '11  sleep  when  the  bright  autumn  goes." 

The  apples  lie  ruddy  and  ripe  'neath  the  trees, 
And  the  pumpkins  shine  gold  in  the  corn; 

While  the  wild  purple  asters  nod  gay  in  the  breeze 
And  the  glow  of  the  bright  autumn  morn. 

The  harvest  is  gathered — the  cool  breezes  sigh 

As  the  sun  fades  away  all  too  soon; 
But  through  the  still  night,  in  the  clear,  frosty  sky, 

Shines  the  golden  harvest-moon. 
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BY  CHARLTON  M.  LEWIS 


BY  MURIEL  WARD,  AGE  14 


AT  THE  CORNER" 


A  PROUD  MOMENT 
(A  True  Story) 

BY  ANGELICA  S.  GIBBS  (AGE  1 2) 

Polly  Bender  stood  on  the  busy  street-corner  waiting 
for  a  'bus.  Glancing  across  the  street,  a  sign  caught 
her  eye.   She  read: 

"The  Booster  Association  of  Frederickstown  offers  a 
pony  to  any  boy  or  girl  who  sends  in  the  best  composi- 
tion on  'The  Advantages  of  the  Booster  system  in  our 
stores.'" 

Polly  read  it  through  eagerly  and  decided  to  try,  for 
composition  was  her  favorite  school  subject.  The  next 
afternoon  she  mailed  her  contribution  to  the  contest. 

Two  weeks  had  passed.  Mrs.  Bender,  sewing  upstairs, 
heard  a  wild  shout,  and  suddenly  a  very  excited  Polly 
threw  herself  into  her  mother's  arms. 

"I  won!  I  won!"  she  cried,  flourishing  the  paper 
wildly;  and  as  soon  as  poor,  bewildered  Mrs.  Bender 
could  turn  the  pages  of  the  "Morning  Herald"  to  the 
announcement  of  the  contest's  winner,  Polly,  pointing 
out  her  name,  cried  triumphantly,  "See,  Mother,  I  won!" 

Sure  enough,  there  were  the  magic  words:  "Mary 
Bender,  age  13,  First  prize." 

"And  the  pony!  For  my  very  own!"  cried  Polly,  in 
raptures. 

But  the  proudest  moment  in  all  Polly's  life  was  when 
the  old  mayor  of  Frederickstown  presenting  a  handsome 
pony  put  the  reins  in  her  hand,  saying,  "Here  is  a  girl 
who  will  be  a  credit  to  her  home  town!" 


HARVEST-TIME  IN  NORTH  CHINA 

BY  ADELAIDE  HEMINGWAY   (AGE   1 5) 

(Silver  Badge) 
The  kaoliang  tops  are  standing  tall, 

And  the  millet  heads  hang  down, 
Heavy  with  their  grain  in  the  fall, 

Along  the  road  to  town. 
The  buckwheat  field  is  white  with  bloom. 

While  the  golden  bees  buzz  round, 
And  the  weeping  willow  droops  its  plume 

In  the  ancient  temple  ground. 

The  gray  old  gardener's  sturdy  sons 

Work  the  windlass  all  the  day. 
And  the  child  in  the  little  courtyard  runs 

To  its  mother  while  at  play. 
At  eve,  when  the  full  moon's  silent  light 

Shines  over  all  the  plain, 
There 's  heard  across  the  harvest  night 

The  temple  bells  again. 

The  turtle-dove  coos,  in  the  graveyard  pine. 

Its  dirge  by  the  high  wall  strong, 
Which  guards  the  graves  of  the  ancient  line 

From  robbery,  strife,  or  wrong. 
The  watermelons  lie  in  the  sand. 

And  the  peaches  will  ripen  soon; 
The  fat  of  the  harvest  is  o'er  the  land 

With  the  peace  of  the  harvest-moon. 


BY  MARGARET  I.  CROSS,  AGE  13 
(SILVER  BADGE) 


BY  RUTH  COLBURN  BOWLER,  AGE  II 
(SILVER  BADGE) 

"AT  THE  CORNER" 


BY  SAMUEL  RIKER,  AGE  IS 
(SILVER  BADGE) 
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HARVEST-TIME 

BY  EVELYN  PERKINS   (AGE  12) 

(Honor  Member) 
From  over  the  hot  summer  meadows, 

Still  sweet  from  the  newly  mown  hay, 
Come,  soaring  and  sweeping,  the  swallows; 

A  dip  and  a  bend — they  're  away! 

Just  back  of  the  old  pasture  gate- way 
The  apple-trees  bend  with  their  load. 

And  thousands  of  purple-eyed  asters 
Grow  near  by  the  grass-covered  road. 

The  goldenrod  stirs  by  the  wayside 
With  each  little  whispering  breeze; 

The  brook  murmurs  by  in  the  meadow, 
Beneath  all  the  autumn-clad  trees. 

I  love  the  warm  spring  and  the  summer, 

The  seasons  of  every  clime, 
But  best  of  them  all  is  September, 

The  glorious  harvesting  time! 


A  FAMILIAR  OBJECT."      BY  DOROTHY  M.  JEFFERY,  AGE  15 

A  PROUD  MOMENT 

BY  BARBARA  SIMISON   (AGE  13) 

(Silver  Badge) 

"Benjy,  take  good  care  of  Prudence,  for  I  may  be  gone 
quite  a  while,"  reminded  his  mother,  cautiously  motion- 
ing to  the  sleeping  baby  in  the  cradle. 

"Yes  indeed,"  replied  the  Quaker  lad,  softly. 
The  mother's  hastening  footsteps  died  away  and  the 
house  was  in  utter  stillness,  the  baby's  regular  breathing 
seeming  to  keep  time  with  the  measured  tick-tock  of  the 
old  clock  in  the  corner.  Benjamin  glanced  around.  The 
shouts  of  some  lively  school-boys  called  to  him  to  come. 
But  he  had  promised  his  mother  to  stay  in.  How  tempt- 
ing the  rollicking  s;ene  did  look!  But  how  flowerlike 
his  pretty  sister  did  look!  If  only  he  might  transfer 
her  baby  face  to  paper!  The  boy  looked  around  once 
more  and  saw  his  inspiration  in  the  form  of  a  smooth 
board  and  a  piece  of  charcoal. 

One  moment!  Her  rounding  head  grew  beneath  his 
quick  touch — first  her  violet  eyes,  then  her  rosebud 
mouth,  until  a  cherub-face  was  there.  On  and  on  the 
artist  worked,  not  realizing  the  approaching  dusk  or 
even  his  mother's  step  in  the  hallway.  Then  she  saw 
him  and  exclaimed,  leaning  over  his  work: 

"Benjamin!  Little  did  I  know  thee  could  draw  so 


[Sept. 

well.  It  is  beautiful!  It  greatly  resembles  thy  sister 
How  thee  has  surprised  me!" 

That  evening,  when  the  boy's  father  arrived,  the 
picture  was  shown  to  him. 

"Perhaps  it  is  the  will  of  God,  that  our  son  shall  paint. 
The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  wait  and  hope,"  said  he. 

Every  visitor  in  that  Quaker  home  was  given  a  glimpse 
of  the  likeness,  and  those  stern  Friends,  who  thought 
their  son  should  be  differently  employed,  began  to  real- 
ize his  unusual  talent. 

Thus  that  "proud  moment,"  when  he  painted  the 
baby  face,  encouraged  Benjamin  West  (for  that  was  his 
name)  to  become  our  first  great  American  painter. 

A  PROUD  MOMENT 

BY  LOW  E.  GAILLARD   (AGE  14) 

(Silver  Badge) 

It  was  a  hot  June  day.  Final  examinations  were  in 
progress..  All  the  girls  in  the  room  were  working  hard 
intent  on  doing  their  very  best !  Lucy  worked  hard  untii 
she  came  to  the  last  example.  Try  as  she  would,  that 
example  would  not  come  out  right. 

The  time  was  nearly  up,  and  the  teacher  urged  the 
pupils  to  hurry. 

The  girl  behind  Lucy,  not  wishing  to  see  her  fail 
wrote  out  the  example  and  passed  it  to  her.  Lucy 
rolled  it  into  a  hard  little  ball  and  put  it  in  her  desk 

The  act  was  repeated.  This  time  Lucy  tore  it  into 
tiny  bits. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  teacher,  unknown  to  the 
pupils,  had  been  watching  the  proceedings,  and  now 
before  the  whole  class  she  told  Lucy  to  stand.  Rather 
frightened,  the  girl  obeyed. 

"I  want  to  say,"  the  teacher  said,  "that  now  I  know 
that  under  all  circumstances  I  can  trust  Lucy  Graham 
Twice  have  I  seen  the  solution  to  an  example  passed  to 
her,  and  both  times  she  has  destroyed  it." 

Lucy  blushed  and  sat  down,  but  she  always  regarded 
that  episode  as  one  of  the  proudest  moments  of  her  life. 

SPECIAL  MENTION 

permitted-  th°SC  Wh°SC  W°rk  W°Uld  h3Ve  been  USed  had  space 


PROSE 

Rosine  Behberg 
Barbara  A .  Irish 
Belly  Hurst 
Dorothy  Traulwein 
Helena  Salmon 
Virginia  I.  Olds 
Elizabeth  F.  Goode 
Dorothy  S.  Moore 
Virginia  Farringlon 
Evelyn  Walston 
A  ase  George 
Elliot  S.  Ruden 
Constance  M. 
O'Hara 

Stephen  F.  Christy 

Marian  L.  Duschnes 

Jessica  Megaw 

Luella  Sharpe 

Charles  E. 
Southworth 

Eleanor  Tyler 

Elizabeth 
Radcliffe 

Elizabeth  Dow 

Caroline  Lowe 

Ena  L.  Hourwich 

Henrietta  H. 
Brannon 

Edith  Kline 

Elizabeth  Sussman 

Jack  Rowland 

Estelle  Frankfurt 

Louise  Heilbroner 

M uffie  Lord 


May  Welldon 
Mildred  S.Gleason 
Mildred  Ruckman 
Eleanor  J.  Blum 
Frances  K.  Beckwith 
Hester  Brooks 

VERSE 

Judith  Eames 

Eleanor  Jones 

Marion  West 

Ruth  Tangier 
Smith 

Froncie  Wood 

Virginia  Dewey 

John  Irving  Daniel 

Helen  F.  White 

Fanila  Laurie 

Birkbeck  Wilson 

Dorothy  R. 

Burnett 
Caroline  Rankin 
Rae  Verrill 
Margaret  MacPrang 
Joan  Wilson 
Jean  T. 

Fotheringham 
Charles  Dillon 
Barbara  Maniere 
Charlotte  L.  Groom 
Anna  Ewell 

Phillips 
Charlotte  E. 

Farquhar 
Edith  Grant 


Evelyn  R.Ahrend 
Dorothy  Pond 
Elizabeth  Naumberg 
Pauline  Aver  ill 
Shirley  Wilner 
Jane  M.  Pkelan 
Frances  Luce 
Beatrice  Rosenwald 
Elizabeth  Brainerd 

DRAWINGS 
Edward  E.  Murphy 
Katherine  Birdsall 
Janet  Benson 
Ruth  Whitten 
A  my  Osborne 
Marjorie  E.  Root 
Ilavard  Peden 
M argaret  Buck 
Gwendolyn  Roberts 
El izabeth  Moise 
Katherine  Wilson 
Ellen  Carpenter 
Mary  E.  Stone 
Beverley  Wright 
Maureen  Harrington 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

Adams  Hayes 
Lewis  Carter 
Anne  Wyman 
Frances  A.  Frank 
Leonora  J.  Hanna 
A  dele  S.  Weiler 
II.  A.  Smith 
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"A  HEADING  FOR  SEPTEMBER.       BY  FRANCES  M.  FROST,  AGE  15 
(SILVER  BADGE) 

ROLL  OF  HONOR 

A  list  of  those  whose  contributions  were  deserving  of  high 
praise: 

PROSE  Elizabeth 
JeanGephart  _  Ha^a^'  , 

Catharine  L.  ??rothJ  P;Ryder 

Bullard  Mary  Hat^  ' 

Herma  J.  Neeland 
Charlotte  Evans 
Walter  Reiche 
Lois  Buswell 
Catherine  Crook 
Mary  Nisbet 
Helen  L. 

Whitehouse 
Constance  Cundill 


Dorothy  Dell 
Marion  W.  Harlow 
Hoep  Sterling 
Dorothy  V.  A. 

Fuller 
Helen  Grace  Davie 
Minnie  Pferferberg 
Dorothy  Pease 
Lucy  Hutchins 
Lon  Garrison 
Ruth  Angell 
Sara  Billingslea 
Jeanne  L.  Jaquith 
Laura  Strunk 
Virginia  Seton 
Mary  McCullough 
Evelyn  Clark 
Caroline  E.  Stafford 
Margaret  E.  Hines 
Rachel  L.  Bent 
Charlotte  G. 

Conover 
Barbara  West 
Ralph  Wilby 
Katharine  W. 

Patton 
Helen  Williams 
Florence  L. 

Merriam 
Signe  Antila 
Doris  Sibbald 
Sally  Tenney 
A.  Bartram  Kelley 

Jr. 

Jean  Eckels 

VERSE 
Helen  W.  Stewart 
Ruth  Caraplin 
Ethel  A. 

Blumenthal 
Margaret  E.  Moss 
Evelyn  Frost 


PHOTOGRAPHS 

Helen  E.  Stevens 
Editha  Wright 
Dorothy  Hill 
Ruth  Ashen 
Betty  Howe 
Dorothea  Lutjens 
Virginia  Miley 
Margaret  P. 

Coleman 
Dorothy  Ely 
Elizabeth  Mitchell 


"A  FAMILIAR  OBJECT" 
BY  V.  R.  T1LDEN,  AGE  14 


A  FAMILIAR  OBJECT 
BY  VICTORIA  BUEL 
AGE  13 

Dorothy  V. 

Fritzinger 
Elizabeth 

Martindale 
Monica  M.  Haller 
Dorothy  Wentworth 
William  Johnson 
Kathryn  Bard  field 


Nellie  Lee  Brecht 
Jean  E.  Cameron 
Margaret 

Abercrombie 
Emily  E.  Phillips 
Mary  H.  Race 
Marjorie  Jackson 
Julia  Bygrave 
Ada  Studholme 
Jean  Haynes 
Louise  Viles 

Brenda  E.  Green 
Cornelia 
Van  Beuzekom 

DRAWINGS 
Alice  Mae  Dow 
Nariette  E. 

Paine 
Natalie 

Wurlitzer 
Betty  Spadone 
Charlotte 

Neumeister 
Miriam  Serber 
Helen  Johnson 
Jean  C.  Wilson 
Margaret  Haley 
Margaret 
Palmer 
Mary 

Alexander 
Harold  Bridges 
Elizabeth 
Robbins 
Therese  Fischer 
Sylvester 

Gatewood 
Hamilton  Browne 
John  S.  Garth 
Nan  Sibbet 
Doris  E.  Miller 
Worthen  Bradley 


Helen  E.  Taber 
Barbara  Taylor 
Mary  Krause 
Helen  L.  Pocock 
Marie  L.  Dean 
Helen  Isaacs 
Emily  W.  Smith 
Anita  Kellogg 
Katherine  Foss 
Ruth  Rich 
Beatrice  Koppel 
Alberta  H.  Damon 
Susie  Barber 
Dorothy  Smith 
Mary  A.  Skelding 
Claude  M.  Brooks 
Frances  Madeley 
Ottmar  Atteberg 
Abbie  L.  Bosworth 
Jackson  Kemper 
Lois  Mills 
Nancy  Moir 
Alice  Kirkland 
Mary  M.  Howell 
Edith  Brock 
Mary  Micone 
Ellen  M.  Haaris 
Dorothy 
McMichael 

PUZZLES 
Elizabeth 

Hutchinson 
Ellen  Jewel 
Marjorie  Forshee 
Carrie  Jamison 
Elizabeth  Murray 
Allan  Dunham 
George  E. 

Utterback 
Susan  Partee 
Britain  L.  Bishop 
Clara  Brogan 


WHAT  THE  LEAGUE  IS 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  is  an  organization  of 
the  readers  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Magazine. 

The  League  motto  is  "  Live  to  learn  and  learn  to 
live." 

The  League  emblem  is  the  "Stars  and  Stripes." 

The  League  membership  button  bears  the 
League  name  and  emblem. 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  organized  in  Novem- 
ber, 1899,  became  immediately  popular  with  earnest 
and  enlightened  young  folks,  and  is  now  widely  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  great  artistic  educational 
factors  in  the  life  of  American  boys  and  girls. 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and  silver 
badges  each  month  for  the  best  original  poems, 
stories,  drawings,  photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle 
answers. 

PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  262 

Competition  No.  262  will  close  October  3.  All 
contributions  intended  for  it  must  be  mailed  on 
or  before  that  date.  Prize  announcements  will  be 
made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in 
St.  Nicholas  for  January.  Badges  sent  one  month 
later. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four 
lines.    Subject,  "When  Fields  are  White." 

Prose.  Essay  or  story  of  not  more  than  three 
hundred  words.    Subject,  "Told  by  the  Fireside." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted; 
no  blue  prints  or  negatives.  Young  photographers 
need  not  print  and  develop  their  pictures  them- 
selves.   Subject,  "A  Favorite  Spot." 

Drawing.-  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or 
wash.  Subject,  "A  Cheerful  Sight,"  or  "A  Heading 
for  December." 

Puzzle.    Must  be  accompanied  by  answer  in  full. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best  and  neatest  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  addressed  to  The  Riddle-box. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless  it 
is  accompanied  by  a  self-addressed  and  stamped  en- 
velop of  proper  size  to  hold  the  manuscript  or  picture. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber 
or  not,  is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  upon 
application  a  League  badge  and  leaflet  will  be  sent 
free.  No  League  member  who  has  reached  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear 
the  name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender  and 
be  indorsed  as  "original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or 
guardian,  who  must  be  convinced  beyond 
doubt — and  must  state  in  writing — that  the 
contribution  is  not  copied,  but  wholly  the  work 
and  idea  of  the  sender. 

If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also  be  added. 
These  notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  on 
the  contribution  itself — if  manuscript,  on  the  upper 
margin ;  if  a  picture,  on  the  margin  or  back.  Write 
in  ink  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  A  contributor 
may  send  but  one  contribution  a  month — not  one  of 
each  kind,  but  one  only;  this,  however,  does  not  in- 
clude "competitions"  in  the  advertising  pages  or 
"Answers  to  Puzzles." 

Address:  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

The  Century  Co. 
353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE  LETTER-BOX 


Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
You  Dearest  of  Magazines:  I  've  taken  you  for 
several  years  now,  and  each  copy  seems  more  interest- 
ing than  the  last.  Of  course,  there 's  a  scramble  when 
you  arrive,  for  both  my  brothers,  as  well  as  I,  have 
especial  interests  between  your  covers. 

Many  misinformed  tourists  arrive  in  our  city  expect- 
ing to  find  us  all  going  around  ia  grass  skirts  and  living 
in  grass  huts;  but  instead,  they  find  our  shop  windows 
filled  with  the  "latest  from  Paris"  and  our  buildings  as 
modern  as  their  own. 

Honolulu  is  just  full  of  color.  From  the  bright  blue 
sky  to  the  darker  blue  sea,  it  is  just  as  colorful  as  can  be. 
And  especially  in  the  summer-time,  when  all  the  flower- 
ing trees  blossom  forth.  Splashes  of  red,  lavender, 
pink,  orange,  and  yellow  are  to  be  seen  all  over  town 
during  that  season,  and  the  flowers  are  bright  and  pretty, 
too.  Hibiscus  seems  to  be  the  most  common  among 
them,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  varieties  of  it. 

And  fruits!  Mangoes,  alligator-pears,  breadfruit, 
bananas,  and  many  other  delicious  tropical  dainties 
flourish  here. 

When  it  comes  to  sports,  I 'm  sure  there 's  nothing  to 
equal  canoeing  and  surf-riding.  The  Prince  of  Wales, 
when  he  was  down  here,  spent  nearly  all  of  his  spare 
time  in  a  canoe  and  in  learning  to  balance  his  royal  self 
on  a  surf-board. 

It 's  far  more  exciting  to  take  an  outrigger  canoe  out 
where  the  waves  are  nice  and  big,  for  then  there  's  the 
added  zest  of  perhaps  being  swamped.  (But  that 's  only 
safe  when  you  're  a  good  swimmer.)  To  do  this,  you  get 
some  expert  Hawaiian  boys,  or  a  few  equally  capable 
men,  and  paddle  'way  out  where  the  waves  begin  to 
grow  large.  You  keep  your  eyes  open  for  one  you  know 
is  to  be  a  big  one,  and,  when  it  is  still  a  good  ways  out, 
every  one  takes  his  paddle  and  simply  paddles  with  all 
his  might.  The  huge  breaker  then  overtakes  the  canoe, 
and  away  you  go  amid  its  foam  at  an  angle  of  about 
forty-five  degrees!  Nothing  could  possibly  be  so  wildly 
thrilling,  I  'm  sure! 

The  Nuuanu  Pali  (a  sheer  drop  of  several  thousand 
feet,  from  which  is  seen  a  marvelous  panorama)  and  the 
volcano  of  Kilauea,  are  two  of  the  wonders  of  the  world, 
from  my  point  of  view. 

Yes,  there  are  certainly  lots  of  interesting  things  in 
Hawaii,  and  I  hope  you  all  will  be  able  to  see  them 
some  day. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Mary  Louise  Love  (age  15). 


Teleajen,  Rumania. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  can  hardly  wait  until  you  come 
to  continue  "The  Dragon's  Secret"  and  "The  Luck  of 
Denewood."  I  certainly  do  enjoy  them.  I  have  been 
in  a  great  many  places  and  I  was  born  in  New  York.  I 
have  visited  France,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  and 
am  now  living  in  Rumania.  I  have  taken  you  for  two 
years  now.  The  first  year  you  were  a  Christmas 
present  to  me.  I  liked  you  so  well  that  I  took  you  again 
and  expect  to  take  you  for  a  good  many  years  to  come. 
Your  loving  reader, 

Marion  Walsh,  (age  10). 


Mandeville,  Jamaica,  B.  W.  I. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas;  I  thought  it  would  interest  you 
if  I  told  you  about  Jamaica. 

Most  of  the  people  are  black.  They  always  go  bare- 
foot excepting  Saturday,  which  is  market-day.  They 


never  carry  things  in  their  hands,  but  balance  them  on 
their  heads,  even  heavy  trunks. 

In  Jamaica  there  are  none  of  the  conveniences  that 
there  are  in  the  States.  The  kitchen  is  separated  from 
the  house,  and  is  usually  made  of  stone  and  exceedingly 
smoky  and  dirty.  Every  morning  the  servants  get 
down  on  their  knees  and  scrub  the  floors  with  a  coooanut 
brush  and  beeswax  until  it  shines. 

Market-day  is  very  interesting.  Here  the  market  is 
elevated  from  the  ground,  and  all  along  the  road  you  see 
rows  upon  rows  of  donkeys'  heads  looking  over  the 
walls.  Inside,  all  the  people  are  squatted  on  the  ground 
selling  their  wares.    It  sounds  just  like  a  great  beehive. 

Before  I  stop  I  must  tell  you  that  I  think  you  are  the 
very  nicest  magazine  in  the  whole  world! 

Sincerely  yours, 

Catharine  Rathbone,  (age  ii). 


Short  Hills,  N.  J. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:    I  want  to  tell  you  about  the 
ceremony  at  the  White  House  in  May  when  President 
Harding  presented  Mme.  Curie  with  the  radium.  I 
had  the  great  good  fortune  to  be  invited. 

It  was  at  four  o'clock  on  Friday,  May  20,  in  the 
East  Room.  The  room  runs  the  whole  width  of  the 
White  House  and  is  entered  from  the  side.  Along  the 
walls  are  large  mirrors  reaching  from  the  ceiling  to  the 
floor.  Down  the  middle  of  the  room  are  three  enor- 
mous chandeliers.  An  alcove  filled  with  palms  on  one 
side  of  the  room  was  the  place  from  which  the  Presi- 
dent spoke. 

After  every  one  was  seated — there  were  over  five 
hundred  present — Mme.  Curie,  her  daughters,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  Mrs.  Harding  came  in. 

First  Ambassador  Jusserand  made  a  very  good  speech. 
Then  President  Harding  spoke. 

For  a  few  minutes  after  she  had  been  given  the  radium 
Mme.  Curie  was  silent,  as  though  overcome  with  emo- 
tion, but  finally  she  rose  and  spoke.  I  had  been  told 
I  probably  would  not  hear  her,  but  I  did,  and  very 
clearly.  Her  voice  was  low  but  incisive,  and  she  spoke 
very  good  English. 

Later,  we  all  formed  in  a  line  and  shook  hands  with 
President  and  Mrs.  Harding,  Mme.  Curie's  daughters 
Irene  and  Eva,  Mrs.  Maloney,  Mme.  Curie's  host  here 
in  America,  Ambassador  and  Mme.  Jusserand,  and  some 
others. 

We  were  permitted  to  go  into  the  dining-room,  which 
is  very  large  and  stately.  Every  one  then  wandered 
out  on  the  back  porch,  where  the  wonderful  Washington 
Monument  may  be  seen.  Out  there  on  the  road  were 
eighteen  camera-men  waiting  patiently. 

After  all  had  been  presented,  the  President  led  Mme. 
Curie  down  the  porch  steps  to  have  her  picture  taken. 

It  was  a  most  marvelous  experience. 
Your  faithful  reader, 

C.  B.  Rose. 


Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  been  very  sick  all  winter 
with  hip  trouble.  I  am  convalescing  now,  and  the  one 
thing  that  has  kept  me  happy  has  been  the  magazine 
that  I  love,  St.  Nicholas.  At  first,  when  I  was  very 
sick,  I  used  to  count  the  days  from  one  month  to  an- 
other till  I  should  receive  the  new  number. 

It  certainly  has  kept  me  interested  in  my  most  painful 
hours. 

Your  ever  devoted  reader, 

Eleanor  S.  Perkins  (age  13). 
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ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  AUGUST  NUMBER 


Connected  Diamonds.    I.  i 
E'en.    5.  R.    II.    1.  E.    2.  Age. 
III.    1.    R.    2.  Nit.    3-  Right. 
2.  Nit.  3-  Right.  4.  The.  5.  T. 

Some  "Pers."  i.  Perdita.  2. 
4.  Perfidious.  5.  Perfume.  6. 
8.  Permission.  9.  Perpendicular. 
12.  Persistent.    13.  Persimmon. 

Diamond,  i.  R.  2.  Rid.  3. 
dlebox.    6.  Deletes.    7.  Rebel.  8 

Cross-word  Enigma.  Bathing' 

Pictured  Answers,  i.  Brick. 
4.  Clothes-line. 

Floral  Acrostic.  Primals, 
words:  1.  Lances.  2.  Indian. 
Occupy.    6.  Forget.    7.  Thomas. 


.  E.    2.  Die.    3.  Eider.  4. 

3.  Egger.  4.  E'en.  5.  R. 
4.  Thy.    5.  T.    IV.    1.  R. 

Pertinacious.  3-  Perdition. 
Pernicious.     7.  Permanent. 

10.  Perseus.  11.  Perverse. 
14.  Perpetual. 

Cider.    4.  Riddles.    5.  Rid- 
.  SOS.   9.  X. 
-suit. 

2.  Lock.  3.  Ostrich  feather. 

Lily  of  the  Valley.  Cross- 

3.  Latest.     4.  Yellow.  5- 
8.  Habits.    9.  Effect.  10. 


Violin.  11.  Around.  12.  Linden.  13.  Ladder.  14.  Easter. 
1 5.  Yarrow.  From  1  to  8,  daffodil;  9  to  17.  narcissus;  18  to 
21,  rose;  22  to  30,  carnation;  31  to  40,  marguerite;  41  to  46, 
dahlia;  47  to  51,  pansy. 

Arithmetical  Puzzle.    Each  boy  had  40  marbles. 

Double  Acrostic.  Primals,  Little  Men;  finals,  Sara  Crewe. 
Cross-words:  1.  Lares.  2.  Ionia.  3.  Taper.  4.  Tonga.  5. 
Logic.   6.  Error.   7.  Maize.    8.  Eutaw.   9.  Niobe. 

Addition  and  Subtraction.  i.  Lion.  2.  Arbutus.  3. 
Horse.  4.  St.  Nicholas.  5.  Hippopotamus.  6.  Flag.  7.  De- 
cember.  8.  Hiawatha.   9.  February.    10.  California. 

Preposition  Puzzle.  Ralph  W.  Emerson.  1.  Up-roar. 
2.  In-accurate.  3.  Over-look.  4.  Over-power.  5.  Under-hand. 
6.  On-ward.  7.  By-end.  8.  Under-most.  9.  In-experienced. 
10.  Up-root.    11.  On-set.    12.  At-one.    13.  In-noxious. 


To  Our  Puzzlers:  To  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine,  answers  must  be  mailed  not  later  than  October  3,  and  should  be 
addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Solvers  wishing  to  compete  for  prizes  must  comply  with  the  League  rules  (see  page  1053)  and  give  answers  in  full,  following  the 
plan  of  those  printed  above. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  June  Number  were  duly  received  from  Betty  Huse — Elizabeth  Tong — Ruth  Tangier 
Smith — Winifred  Van  Doren — Charlotte  R.  Cabell — Helen  A.  Moulton — "Rikki-tikki-tavi" — "Three  R's" — "English  Club" — 
Kemper  Hall  Chapter — "Sun  and  Moon." 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  June  Number  were  duly  received  from  Katharine  Kincheloe,  10 — Mary  Scattergood,  10 — Hester 
A.  Le  Fevre,  10 — Anne  Causey,  3 — Virginia  Ball  ,10 — John  F.  Davis,  10 — Dorothy  J.  Grant,  9 — St.  Anna's  Girls,  9 — Margaret 
Foening,  9 — Christine  and  Alfred,  8 — Francesca  Dekum.  8 — Valerie  Tower,  8 — May  Henry,  8 — Hortense  A.  Doyle,  7 — Lucie 
Bedford,  7 — Agnes  N.  Morris,  7 — Emily  W.  R.  Smith,  5 — "Whitty's,"  5 — Evelyn  Page,  4 — Shirley  Heltzen,  4 — Betty  Martin,  3— 
Emily  V.  Hurd,  3— H.  M.  Bennett,  2— G.  Smith,  2— L.  E.  Davis,  2.  One  puzzle,  P.  J.— M.  R.— J.  S.  M.— R.  L.— J.  M.— H.  C— 
L.  C— M.  E.  L.— L.  R.  C— N.  C.—F.  M.  E.— M.  T. — E.  H.— J.  E.  F. — D.  T. — J.  and  C— M.  J.  F. — J.  R— K.  H— A.  E.  S.— 
E.  F.— B.  M.— E.  S.  H.— I.  B.— M.  V.  McC- D.  R.  B.  Jr.— E.  G.— H.  M.  G.— G.  G. 


{Silver  Badge. 


LITERARY  ACROSTIC 

St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 

Cross-words:  i.  Courage.  2. 
Once  more.    3.  A  piece  of  furniture. 

4.  To  move  to  and  fro  near  a  place. 

5.  To  change  for  the  better.  6.  Up- 
roar. 7.  Islands.  8.  To  avoid.  9. 
Reluctant.  10.  To  frequent.  11.  To 
regard  with  horror.  12.  A  common 
liquid.  13.  To  annoy.  14.  To  store 
away.  15.  To  proffer.  16.  To  elevate. 
17.  A  recess  in  a  wall,  to  hold  an  orna- 
ment.  18.  Exalted  in  spirits. 

When  these  words  have  been  rightly 
guessed,  the  initial  letters  (indicated 
by  stars)  will  spell  the  name  of  a 
famous  author.  The  letters  indicated 
by  figures  from  1  to  13,  from  14  to  31, 
and  from  32  to  41  will  each  spell  the 
title  of  a  book  by  the  author  named 
in  the  initial  letters. 

MARY  EVELYN  COLGATE  (age  1 5). 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA 

I  am  composed  of  forty-five  letters  and  form  a 
Persian  proverb. 

My  33-40-27-6-18  is  a  confused  mixture  of  loud  sounds. 
My  9-30-15-3-36  is  part  of  a  rake.  My  42-13-1-26-45 
is  condition.  My  11-24-21-39-5  is  a  bulbous  root  which 
is  a  common  article  of  food.  My  7-43-28-38-34  is  im- 
petuous.   My  10-8-23-19-2  is  supplies  with  as  much  as 
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can  be  contained.  My  31-22-4-25-41  is  a  deluge.  My 
44-16-37-29-35  is  resided.  My  20-12-17-32-14  is  vio- 
lent anger. 

M.  W.  F. 

PI 

Peetsbrem  wossh  het  ladownod  roe, 

Twih  nyam  a  lirbatnil  locor; 
Het  wrold  si  gretrhib  hant  feerob, 

Hyw  dolhus  oru  tarhes  eb  ledlur? 

Cornelia  smith  (age  1 2),  League  Member. 

BEHEADINGS  AND  CURTAILINGS 

Example:  Behead  and  curtail  a  color,  and  leave  a 
series.  Answer:  B-row-n.  All  of  the  beheaded  and 
curtailed  letters  are  consonants. 

1.  Behead  and  curtail  a  certain  feature,  and  leave 
absent  from  a  usual  place. 

2.  Behead  and  curtail  to  grieve,  and  leave  a  pronoun. 

3.  Behead  and  curtail  wealth,  and  leave  a  unit. 

4.  Behead  and  curtail  a  sound  made  by  an  animal, 
and  leave  to  speed. 

5.  Behead  and  curtail  a  useful  organ,  and  leave  an- 
other useful  organ. 

6.  Behead  and  curtail  a  frolic,  and  leave  a  part  of 
the  day. 

7.  Behead  and  curtail  efficient,  and  leave  to  injure. 

8.  Behead  and  curtail  to  pilfer,  and  leave  a  beverage. 

9.  Behead  and  curtail  to  begin,  and  leave  a  sailor. 

10.  Behead  and  curtail  to  bet,  and  leave  a  long  period 
of  time. 

Elizabeth  noyes  (age  13),  League  Member. 
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Fourteen  objects  are  shown  in  the  above  picture. 
The  same  syllable  may  be  prefixed  to  each  object,  mak- 
ing fourteen  new  words.    What  are  they? 

Designed  by 
katherine  dyer  (age  13),  League  Member. 

A  COMMERCIAL  ACROSTIC 

{Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
2  37  26  12  36  .  Cross-words:  i.  Inclined 
to  mischief.  2.  Pertaining  to 
the  beginning.  3.  In  opposi- 
tion to.  4.  To  cheat.  5. 
Somewhat  old.  6.  One  who 
serves  on  a  jury.  7.  To  make 
an  effort.  8.  Wandering.  9. 
An  incidental  event.  10.  To 
shut  up  in  an  inclosure.  11. 
Trash.   12.  Umbrage. 

When  these  words  have  been 
rightly  guessed,  the  initial  let- 
ters (indicated  by  stars)  will  spell 
the  largest  commercial  city  of  a  very  big  country.  The 
letters  indicated  by  the  figures  from  1  to  6,  from  7  to  10, 
from  11  to  18,  from  19  to  24,  from  25  to  28,  from  29  to 
36,  from  37  to  40,  and  from  41  to  46  will  each  name  a 
product  of  the  country  in  which  the  city,  named  by  the 
initials,  is  located. 

FLORENCE  LEMKAU  (age  12). 

CLASSICAL  CROSS-WORD  ENIGMA 

My  first  is  in  Diana,  but  not  in  Mercury; 
My  second,  in  Mercury,  but  not  in  Minos; 
My  third  is  in  Minos,  but  not  in  Juno; 
My  forth  is  in  Juno,  but  not  in  Mars; 
My  fifth  is  in  Mars,  but  not  in  Neptune; 
My  sixth  is  in  Neptune,  but  not  in  Hercules; 
My  seventh  is  in  Hercules,  but  not  in  Ceres; 
My  eighth  is  in  Ceres,  but  not  in  Naiad; 
My  ninth  is  in  Naiad,  but  not  in  Theseus; 
My  tenth  is  in  Theseus,  but  not  in  Janus; 
My  eleventh  is  in  Janus,  but  not  in  Jupiter. 
My  whole  is  a  name  famous  in  Greek  history. 

mary  burden  (age  n).  League  Member. 

ANAGRAM  WORD-SQUARE 

Rearrange  the  letters  in  the  four  following  words  so 
as  to  make  four  new  words  which  will  form  a  four-letter 
word-square. 

REND,   IDEA,   RAID,  PEER 

billy  o'neil  (age  14),  League  Member. 
NOVEL  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number 
of  letters.    When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  be- 


low another,  the  initials  will  spell  the  surname  of  a  fa- 
mous general  and  another  row  of  letters  will  spell  the 
surname  of  another  famous  general. 

Cross-words:  1.  Old.  2.  The  tanned  skin  of  an  ani- 
mal. 3.  A  dwelling-place.  4.  Thrift.  5.  A  place  where 
young  trees  are  grown.    6.  A  feast.    7.  Longed. 

john  roedelheim  (age  io).  League  Member. 

CHARADE 

My  first  you  must  do,  if  the  prize  you  would  take; 
My  last  the  cooks  use  when  they  bake  a  fine  cake; 
My  whole  is  a  blessing,  though  open  or  shut; 
And  is  found  in  the  palace,  the  hovel,  or  hut. 

zyra  brody  (age  io),  League  Member. 

A  BIBLICAL  KING'S  MOVE 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
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Begin  at  a  certain  square  and  move  to  an  adjoining 
square  (as  in  the  king's  move  in  chess)  until  each  square 
has  been  entered  once.  When  the  moves  have  been 
made  correctly,  the  names  of  nine  characters  found  in 
the  Bible  may  be  spelled  out.  The  initials  of  these  nine 
names  may  be  so  arranged  that  they  will  spell  another 
Biblical  character, — a  king  of  Israel,  son  of  Jeroboam 
[I.    The  path  from  one  letter  to  another  is  continuous. 

KATHERINE  B.  COCHRAN  (age  1 5). 


THE   HrJME-OJiI>  ) 
CONCOSD 


On  long,  hard  cycle  trips 


"X/OU  bet  sturdy  Vitalics,  with  their  famous 
I  V-  shaped,  non-skid  treads,  are  the  best 
tires  that  money  can  buy. 

"Why,  one  Vitalic  will  last  more  than  twice  as 
long  as  an  ordinary  cheap  tire. 

"That's  why  I  always  pay  a  trifle  more  and  in- 
sist upon  getting  genuine  Vitalics — they  save 
me  at  least  $1.50  on  every  one  I  buy." 


No  wonder  Vitalic  owners  are  proud  of  their  tires. 
The  rubber  is  extra  strong,  lively,  wear-resisting,  pure 
rubber.  And  the  inside  fabric  is  a  special,  closely-wov- 
en, heavy  14J^-ounce  motorcycle  fabric. 

Now  you  know  why  the  makers  of  such  good  bicyles  as 
Columbia,  Dayton,  Emblem,  Excelsior,  Harley-David- 
son,  Indian,  Iver-Johnson,  Pierce  and  Yale  use  Vitalic 
tires  as  equipment  on  their  better  grade  wheels. 

Of  course  Vitalics  are  guaranteed — ask  the  dealer  who 
sells  them!  . 

CONTINENTAL  RUBBER  WORKS 
Erie,  Pa. 


You'll  want 
the  free 
booklet 

Write  now 
for  this  new 
booklet.  Ad- 
dress Depart- 
ment S-4. 


VITALIC 

Bicycle  Tires 


TRADE  MARK 

"Tougher  than 
elephant  hide" 
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Pure  Wool  and  a  Mile 
High  in  Quality 

Put  on  your  Patrick-Duluth 
sweater  of  genuine  north  country- 
wool  and  you're  ready  to  go  out 
and  beat  the  other  fellows  at  any- 
thing—  skiing,  skating,  hunting, 
ice-boating  or  hockey. 

Comfort?  Say,  after  you  wear 
it  a  couple  of  days  you'll  even 
want  to  sleep  in  it.  Wear?  Why 
it  is  made  for  rough-and-tumble 
fellows  like  you.  Warm?  It  is  so 
closely  knit  that  cold,  wind  and 
dampness  are  shut  out. 

You  can  have  it  in  any  style 
or  color.  Sold  through  best  deal- 
ers only.  Write  for  new  Patrick- 
Duluth  catalog. 


PATRICK-DULUTH  WOOLEN  MILLS 

Duluth       F.  A.  Patrick  &  Co.,  Proprietors  Minnesota 
Sole  manufacturers  of  both  cloth  and  garments 


ktyurt  Northern  Wool  jrom  sheep  that  thrive  in  the  snour^ 


Beech-Nut  Jams  and  Jellies 
are  all  you  ever  wished  for 
— so  good  that  you  are 
never  able  to  get  enough. 
Try  them  out  for  yourself. 


NO  frills — just  plain  Beech-Nut 
Peanut  Butter  spread  on  bread 
when  a  feller  is  real  hungry !  There's 
nothing  like  it — even  at  parties. 
Fine  on  crackers  or  toast — any  way 
— every  day.  You'll  never  tire  of 
Beech-Nut  because  its  fine  smooth 
flavor  lingers  in  your  memory  long 
after  the  last  mouthful — and  makes 
you  wish  for  more! 

And  Beech-Nut  Ginger  Ale  is  just  the 
thing  to  go  with  your  Beech-Nut  Peanut 
Butter  sandwich.  Makes  you  tingle  right 
through  with  its  sparkle  and  zest.  Your 
grocer  probably  sells  Beech-Nut.  Remind 
your  mother  when  she  sends  her  order. 

BEECH-NUT  PACKING  COMPANY 

"Foods  of  Finest  Flavor" 
Canajoharie,  N.  Y. 


Beech~Nul 
Peanut  Butter 


CHUMFO! 


*J  The  ability  of  some  savages  to  find  their  way  un- 
erringly through  vast,  trackless  forests,  almost  amounts 
to  a  sixth  sense — a  sense  which  native  African  tribes 
call  "chumfo." 

<I  In  civilized  countries,  another  development  of  this 
super-sense — this  "chumfo" — enables  some  readers  to 
unhesitatingly  pick  out  from  the  mass  of  periodicals 
published  those  having  the  greatest  interest  and  value, 
such  as  the  new 

CENTURY  MAGAZINE 

^  Have  you  seen  it  lately?  Have  you  seen  its  hand- 
some new  leather-like  cover  which  stays  new  and  fresh 
after  much  handling,  its  clear,  readable  type  printed 
on  clean,  white  book  paper,  its  striking  line  illustrations 
,  — and  above  all  its  unusual  stories  and  articles. 

<J  In  the  September  number — just  as  an  instance — 
is  a  story  of  a  boy's  first  love  affair  which  is  so  good 
that  it  would  be  a  pity  if  any  reader  of  ST.  NICHOLAS 
— young  or  old — should  miss  it.  "A  Country  Bene- 
dict" it  is  called,  and  it  was  written  by  Grant 
Showerman. 


AT  ALL  NEWSSTANDS 


Fine  enough  for  babies'  tender  skins — 
equally  effective  for  the  skin  of  grown- 
ups.   Soothing,  cooling,  healing. 
CHESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
12  State  Street  (Consolidated)  New  York 

Vaseline 

Reg  U.  S.Pat.  Off. 

White 


PETROLEUM  JELLY 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


-IN- 


ST.  NICHOLAS 


ALWAYS  INDICATE 


Quality 


NO  man  is  going  to  place  his 
name  or  his  trademark  on 
the  product  he  manufactures 
unless  he  has  reason  to  know 
that  his  goods  are  just  a  little 
better  than  unidentified  prod- 
ucts. You  can  depend  on  the 
quality  of  the  goods  advertised 
in  these  pages. 


The  JOY  of  COLOR 

Provide  the  young  artist  with  a  box  of 
Crayola  Crayons  with  which  to  brighten 
up  the  home-drawn  maps,  outline  pictures, 
etc.,  and  note  how  interesting  the  work 
becomes. 


a 


CRAYOLA" 

Colored 
Drawing 
Crayons 

for  School 
and  Home 


Eight  in  box  for  ioc. 

Red, Orange,  Green,Yellow, 
Blue,  Violet,  Brown 
and  Black 


One  of  the  Gold  Medal  family  of  Crayons 
for  all  uses. 

Sold  by  all  dealers 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 

81  Fulton  Street,  New  York  City 


BOYS 

PLAY  GOLF! 


Learn  to  play  a  man's  game 
now.   No  other  game  has  the 
same  fascination.   Learn  to  play  it 
while  young  —  and  play  better  and 
enjoy  it  more  all  your  life. 

EASY  TO  LEARN  WHILE  YOUNG 

Just  use  the  coupon  below  and  we  will  send  you 
our  FREE  new  book  for  boys.    It  tells  you  how 
boys  elsewhere  are  having  a  lot  of  fun  playing 
the  grand  old  "Ancient  Game." 


Golf  Clubs  have  been  the  standard 
of  quality  with  Golfers  for  over 
twenty  years. 

"Make  Records  with  MACGREGORS" 


The 
Crawford, 
McGregor  & 
Canby  Co., 


Dept.  M        Dayton,  Ohio 

Please  send  free  information 
and  booklet 
"How  Boys  Can  Enjoy  Golf" 


Name 
Street  


ST.  NICHOLAS  STAMP  PAGE 


Conducted  by  Samuel  R.  Simmons 


NEW  ISSUES 

We  have  very  little  space  to  devote  to  New  Issues  this 
month.  But  here  is  an  interesting  stamp  from  Hun- 
gary. Hungarian  stamps  are  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,  a 
puzzle,  to  all  new  stamp-collectors.  These  soon  learn, 
however,  that  the  word  "Magyar"  appears  only  upon 
the  stamps  of  Hungary.  Indeed,  that  word  is  a  key  to 
locating  many  a  specimen  in  one's  album.     Yet  while 

we  say  that  the  word 
"Magyar"  identifies  a 
stamp  as  Hungarian, 
yet,  curiously  enough, 
this  new  stamp  has  not 
only  the  word  "Mag- 
yar" but  the  word 
"Hungariae"  as  well. 
This  is  the  first  time 
we  have  seen  this  word 
on  a  postage-stamp. 
On  the  stamp  is  a  pic- 
ture of  the  patron  saint 
of  Hungary.  We  do  not 
know  the  name  of  this 
saint,  and  should  be 
glad  if  some  of  our 
readers  would  supply  us  with  this  bit  of  informa- 
tion. The  stamp  is  printed  in  two  colors  —  the 
frame,  pale  gray-green,  the  center,  brown-red.  The 
face  value,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  illustration,  is  100 
korona.  This  ordinarily  would  be  nineteen  dollars,  but 
in  the  present  condition  of  exchange  is  really  less  than 
one  dollar. 

OUR  COMPETITION 


This  is  the  month  in  which  we  promised  to  report  upon 
the  result  of  our  competition.  We  must  confess  that 
we  greatly  enjoy  these  competitions — enjoy  receiving 
the  replies,  reading  what  each  one  has  to  say,  and  noting 
the  great  interest  displayed  by  our  readers  in  matters 
relating  to  stamps.  But  after  we  have  read  all  the 
letters,  comes  the  difficult  task  of  deciding  which  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  different  prizes  which  are  offered. 
There  are  so  many  answers;  they  come  from  young 
people  of  such  varying  ages.  Although,  in  this  in- 
stance, the  title  or  subject  is  the  famous  Bulgarian  can- 
non, none  of  the  replies  are  at  all  alike.  This,  of  course, 
makes  it  very  interesting  to  read  the  letters,  but  adds 
to  the  difficulty  of  deciding  which  is  the  best  one. 
Many  of  the  letters,  we  believe,  would  prove  as  inter- 
esting to  the  readers  of  Stamp  Page  as  they  have  been 
to  its  Editor,  and  we  wish  we  had  space  to  print  them 
all.  But  as  that  is  impossible,  we  have  decided  to 
publish  only  two,  and  these  for  different  reasons.  The 
one  which  appears  below  is  the  essay  that  has  won 
first  prize.  The  information  which  it  contains  will  be 
welcomed,  wearesure,  by  all  our  young  stamp  enthusiasts. 

It  was  written  by  Maur  Joseph  Welden,  of  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  and  his  success  entitles  him  to 
the  new  Junior  International  Album. 

The  other  reply  is  very  interesting,  too,  although,  of 
course,  not  a  prize-winner. 

THE  1901  STAMP  ISSUE  OF  BULGARIA 

On  April  20th,  1901,  when  Bulgaria  celebrated  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  War  of  Independence 
with  Turkey,  she  issued  two  commemorative  stamps  in 

(Continued  on  second  page  following) 


honor  of  the  event.  The  specimens  are  very  unattrac- 
tive to  look  at;  one  can  see  at  a  glance  that  they  are  of 
home  design.  In  the  center  of  the  stamp  is  the  picture 
of  a  cannon,  which  is  a  very  clumsy-looking  affair. 
This  gun  really  exists  and  can  be  seen  by  tourists  in  the 
National  Museum  at  Sofia.  It  is  a  large  structure 
made  of  cherry-wood,  and  it  is  one  of  a  set  that  were 
used  by  the  revolters  of  Panagyurishte  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  against  Turkey.  The  most  curious  fact 
about  the  design  on  the  stamp  is  that  the  muzzle  of  the 
gun  faces  the  shaft  of  the  carriage  instead  of  the  more 
natural  direction.  This,  we  believe,  was  rather  annoy- 
ing to  the  horses.  The  picture  is  surrounded  by  a 
curious  entanglement  of  entwined  designs,  above 
which  are  "moon-faces."  Between  these  moon-faces 
is  the  date  "  1876."  The  gun  is  not  the  imagination  of 
the  artist,  as  some  think,  neither  was  it  used  just  for 
ornament.  The  patriots,  who  were  handicapped  for 
material  probably,  used  it  for  the  purpose  of  just 
frightening  the  enemy. 

Now  for  a  few  facts  regarding  the  stamps  themselves. 
They  are  of  two  denominations,  namely,  the  five- 
stotinki,  which  is  carmine,  and  the  fifteen-stotinki, 
which  is  green.  They  were  printed  in  sheets  of  100 
stamps  by  lithography,  but  they  were  done  so  poorly 
that  no  two  stamps  in  each  sheet  are  exactly  the  same, 
so  philatelists  divide  them  into  ten  classes,  according 
to  the  errors  in  printing.  As  there  was  only  one  print- 
ing of  the  stamps,  they  are  easily  distinguished  one 
from  another.  For  example,  type  one  of  the  lowest 
denomination  has  a  break  in  the  top  line  over  the  date. 
The  other  nine  classes  are  distinguished  in  like  manner. 
They  are  unwatermarked,  are  printed  on  white  woven 
paper,  and  were  perforated  by  a  comb  machine  (13) 
which  is  still  in  use  to-day. 

The  second  best  answer  was  written  by  Dorothy  E. 
King,  of  Saratoga,  California,  and  she  is  therefore 
winner  of  the  second  prize,  a  package  0/  assorted 
stamps.  There  was  also  a  very  interesting  letter  from 
Peggy  Walker,  of  Tenafly,  New  Jersey.  We  have, 
therefore,  decided  to  send  her  and  a  few  others  a  third 
prize,  which  is  another  package  of  stamps.  These 
third-prize  winners  are:  Peggy  Walker,  Tenafly,  New 
Jersey;  Sarah  B.  Dassett,  Waco,  Texas;  Margaret  Fair- 
banks, Passaic,  New  Jersey;  lone  Wedermeyer,  Port- 
land, Oregon;  and  H.  Sewall  Johnson,  of  St.  Louis, 
Missouri.  In  addition  to  the  prize-winners  we  list 
some  names  for  what  we  will  call  "  Honorable  Mention." 
These  letters  showed  much  evidence  of  care,  thought, 
and  endeavor.  The  names  are:  Leo  R.  Markowitz, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  Lawrence  F.  Percival,  Jr.,  Marble- 
head,  Massachusetts;  Edward  Riley,  Jr.,  Eureka,  Illi- 
nois; Maclean  Schultz,  New  York  City;  and  Austin 
Southard,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

A  word  of  recognition,  perhaps  we  can  say,  a  "Note 
of  Thanks,"  is  also  due  to  H.  M.  Howe,  of  Bristol, 
Rhode  Island,  and  to  Jack  Matteson,  of  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina. 

In  this  competition  we  tried  to  help  out  the  boys  by 
talking  "cannon,"  but  we  received,  as  usual,  more 
replies,  and,  on  the  average,  better  ones,  from  our  girl 
readers.  We  note  with  great  pleasure  the  wide  geo- 
graphical range  of  these  letters.  It  seems,  however, 
that  the  subject  of  the  competition  was  too  difficult  for 
many  of  our  readers.    Not  a  few  of  the  competitors 


THE  ST.  NICHOLAS  STAMP  DIRECTORY 

is  really  a  list  of  reliable  Stamp  Dealers.  These  people  have  studied  stamps  for  years,  perhaps  they  helped 
your  father  and  mother  when  they  first  started  their  stamp  collections.  St.  Nicholas  knows  that  these  dealers 
are  trustworthy.  When  writing  to  them  be  sure  to  give  your  full  name  and  address,  and  as  reference  the  name 
of  your  parent,  or  teacher,  or  employer,  whose  permission  must  be  obtained  first.  It  is  well  also  to  mention 
St.  Nicholas  Magazine.  Remember,  we  are  always  glad  to  assist  you,  so  write  to  us  for  any  information  that 
will  help  you  solve  your  stamp  problems. 


Scott's  Standard  Postage  Stamp  Catalogue 

1922  EDITION 

Presswork  has  now  begun  and  we  are  able  to  announce 
that  the  publication  date  will  be  between 
November  ist  and  ijlh,  ig2i 
This  new  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised  both  as  to 
listing  and  prices,  and  all  new  issues  included  up  to  the 
time  of  going  to  press. 

Although  this  year's  book  will  contain  more  pages  than  any 
previous  edition,  we  are  glad  to  say  lower  cost  of  paper  en- 
ables us  to  keep  the  price  the  same  as  last  year's  book. 

CLOTH  BOUND  $1.50 

CLOTH  BOUND,  with  Thumb  Index  2.00 

Forwarding  charges  extra.    Shipping  weight  2  lbs. 
Orders  are  now  being  entered  for 
delivery  on   day   of  publication 
We  urge  the  early  placing  of  your  order,  as  the  first  printing 
of  the  1920  edition  was  oversold  before  the  book  appeared. 

SCOTT  STAMP  AND  COIN  COMPANY 

33  West  44th  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 

p  T%  17  p  Packet  of  desirable  st  amps ,  exceptional 
H  l\P.p.  quality  to  approval  applicants  furnishing 
*  satisfactory  references. 

H.  C.  ARGENBRIGHT,        Box  321,  Newport  News,  Va. 


WE  WILL  SEND 


Abyssinian  FOR 
Stamp,      ON  LY 

Scarce  Guatemala  Parrot  Stamp,  Packet 
30  var.  British  Colonies,  250  hinges,  large 
mm.  scale  and  Perf.  gauge,  price  list  and 
finest  b0%  approvals,  we  but  stamps. 
ALLEN  SEARS,  In:.,  Dept.  S,  507-508  Kemper  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


10c 


1  CO  Genuine  Foreign  Stamps — Mexico  War  issues 

Venezuela,  Salvador  and  ' 
Guatemala,  China,  etc.  Only 


10c 


Finest  Approval  Sheets  50  to  60%.  Agents  Wanted.  Big 

72-page  Lists  Free.  We  buy  Stamps.  Estab.  2oyrs. 
Hussman  Stamp  Co.,  Dept.  52,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


CM  ADC  150  different  foreign,  18c.  60  different  U.  S.  in- 
OI^ArO  ciuding  $1  and  $2  revenues,  for  12c.  With  each 
order  we  give  free  our  pamphlet  which  tells  "How  to  Make  a  Col- 
lection Properly."  QUEEN  CITY  STAMP  AND  COIN  CO., 
Room  32,  604  Race  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Why  my  approvals  are  the  best:  (1)  No  trash.  (2)  Lowest 
price:  50  per  cent,  with  extra  discounts  for  quick  returns.  (3)  Attrac- 
tive Sheets  arranged  by  countries.  (4)  War  stamps  and  Late  issues 
at  MODERATE  Net  Prices.  (5)  Prompt  Service.  Hundreds 
of  St.  Nicholas  boys  have  tried  them.    Why  not  YOU  ? 

D.  M.  Ward,  608  Buchanan  St.,  Gary,  Ind. 


FOREIGN  STAMPS  FREE  —  Big  Variety  Packet  Foreign 
Stamps  from  all  over  the  World.    2c  postage. 

Gray  Stamp  Co.,  Station  E.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


20  Liechtenstein  1020  10c.    North  Borneo  1009;  1 ,  2,  3,  4c,— 6c.  '|  or  a 
Ukraine  1920;  1,  2,  3,  5,  10  Bch.,  4c.      1000  of  the  finest 
hinges,  10c. 

G.  B.  OKTJM,  6214  Ogontz  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


25c 


FREE 


20  different  animal  and  picture  stamps 
to  applicants  for  my  3,  j,  1  and  2c  approv- 
ds.    Send  reference  and  get  an  additional  premium. 

Chas.  T.  Egner,  1335  Pike  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


DANDY  PACKET  STAMPS  free  for  name,  address  3  col- 
Ut\l lLr  1  lectors,  2c  postage,  with  50%  apprs.  125  dif. 
U.  S.  inc.  high  values.  50c.  U.  T.  K.  Stamp  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


■I  AAA  diff.  Stamps,  S3.00;  500,95c;  300,45c;  200,20c. 
1UV/V/  Approvals  \c  up.  Michael's,  5602  Prairie,  Chicago 


WflRIlY^  T  ARPF^T  Wholesale  and  Eetail  Catalogue  of 
nUIVLl/  O  UflftULJI  Postage  Stamps  now  ready.  128  pages. 
Single  stamps,  sets,  packets,  albums,  mixtures,  supplies,  etc. 
Price  10  cents.   Worth  $$  to  you.   Send  10  cents  today. 

Rornoin  ^olc  We  offer  these  great  bargains  at  low  prices.  No  two 
Ddlgdlil  OCl!>  stamps  alike  in  any  set.  All  fine.  50  Africa  24c;  15 
Arg.  Rep.  11c;  50  Asia  17c;  35  Austria  10c:  35  Bavaria  20c ;  10  Brazil 
5c;  100  Br.  Col's  29c;  25  Bulgaria  25c ;  20  Chile  11c;  10  China  7c;  50 
Cuba  49c;  10  Czecho's  12c;  10  Egypt  7c;  7  Iceland  20c;  50  Italy  19c; 
40  Japan  7c  ;  8  Liberia  25c;  17  Mexico  10c ;  13  Nyassa  45c;  10  Paraguay 
10c;  25  Persia  25c;  6  Reunion  5c;  20  Russia  10c;  7  Siam  15c;  10  Straits 
7r;  30  Sweden  11c;  100  U.S.  20c;  10  Uruguay  8c;  50  French  Col's  34c; 

50  Portuguese  Col's  35c.  Following  wonderful  collections  guaran- 
teed to  satisfy  or  your  money  back:  1000  varieties  $2.00;  1500  varieties 
$5.45;  2000  varieties  $8.90.  Postage  extra.  Remit  in  stamps  or  money 
order.  Set  lists  free.    MARKS  STAMP  CO.,  Dep't.  N,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

BONANZA    BARGAIN  OFFER 

51  diff.  stamps,  also  packet  5  unused,  China  ship  set,  2  scarce 
animal  stamps,  large  $1.00  U.  S.  revenue,  perforation  gauge, 
millimetre  scale,  ruler  and  price  lists.  All  for  9c  !  Finest 
approvals;  British  Colonies,  etc.,  large  discounts.  Fennell 
Stamp  Co.,  Dept.  S,  Fullerton  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

QT  A  M PQ  !  50  A"  Diff-  British  Guiana,  Cuba,  China,  India, 
O  1  AlVll  3  I  Jamaica,  Japan,  Portugal,  Venezuela,  etc.,  only 
10c  !  100  all  diff.,  13c;  1000  all  diff.,  fine  collection  in  itself,  $4.52; 
100  diff.  U.S.  25c;  1000  hinges,  10c.  50  %  approvals  sent  every  order. 
List  free.  I  Buy  Stamps  !    L.  B.  Dover,  Dept.  F,  Longmont,  Colo- 

55  ALL  DIFFERENT  STAMPS 

including  China,  Japan,  French  Colonies,  etc.,  given  to 
applicants  for  our  high  grade  approval  selections.  Send 
references  and  2C  stamp  to  the  EDGEWOOD  STAMP 
CO.,  Dept.  S,  Milford,  Connecticut. 


Stamps  50  all  diff.,  Africa,  Brazil,  Peru,  Cuba, 
Mexico,  Cevlon,  Java,  etc.,  and  Album,  10c.  1000 
Finely  Mixed,  40c.  50  diff.  U.  S.,  25c.  1000  hinges, 
10c.  Agts.  wtd.,  50%.  List  Free.  I  buy  stamps. 
C.  Stegman,  5940  Cote  Brilliante  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Dtpf"  »  IMC    EACH  SET  5  CENTS 

DrtlWartlllO  4  Iceland;  8  Finland;  20  Sweden;  8  Hondu- 
ras; 8  Costa  Rica;  10  Russia;  8  Dutch  Indies;  4  Siam.  Lists  of  7000 
low-priced  stamps  free. 

Chambers  Stamp  Co.,  ill  G  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 

Cnrr  TO  APPROVAL  APPLICANTS  who  purchase 

r  IVLL  my  100  var.  packet  that  catalogues  82.50  for  55c. 
1  5mk.  Finland,  cat.  65c.  Big  list  free.  Did  you  get  your 
copy?     W.  J.  Zink,  4607  Denison  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Stamp; 

2c  postage. 


r    .    Fine  set  War  Stamps,  Surcharged,  Unused,  Pic- 
r '        torials,  British,  French  Col's,  with  Big  Price  List, 
MIDLAND  STAMP  CO.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


All  (t\r  ft  nonlt  20  different  stamps  from  20  different 
All  IOr  O  CeillS  Countries.  10  unused,  2  Malay  (Tigers), 
all  different.    FOYE  STAMP  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Mich. 


FREE 


Packet  of  fine  stamps  for  names  and  addresses 
2  live  collectors,  and  2  cents  postage. 
HIAWATHA  STAMP  SHOP,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


3  different   Iceland  to  all  those  sending 
postage  for  price-list  No.  6. 
Henderson  Stamp  Co.,  31  72nd  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FREE 


A  1  PL..I-,  50%  Discount.    Sent  anywhere 

Approval  Sheets:  St.  Nicholas  goes. 

Frederick  B.  Driver,  Doylestown,  Pa. 

M<-kT7S»  Cpftfi'n  1860.  oc  Hue,  fine,  50c.  Abyssinia  1894, 
INOVa  OCOlld  Complete  set  7,  cat.  $1.55,  net  55c. 


A.  C.  DOUGLAS 


Lucan,  Ont. 


(Continued  on  next  page) 


The  Guarantee  of  Qualit 


The  dealer  offers  with  pride 

WHITING-ADAMS 

BRUSHES 

They  always  have  heen  his  hest  sellers 
and  strong  helpers  for  his  prosperity 
They  have  satisfied  hmsh  users  for  overacenturv 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature  J 

JOHN  L.WHITING-J.  J.  ADAMS  CO.,Boston,U.S.A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  112  Years  and  the  Largest  in  the  World 


MOVING  PICTURE  MACHINE 

FREE 


This  genuine  New  Model 
American  made  Moving  Pic- 
ture machine  with  film--ALL 
GIVEN  for  selling  20  pekgs 
Bluine  at  15c.  apckg.  Write 
for  them.  We  send  them 
postpaid.  When  sold  return 
$3.00  and  we  send  machine, 
film  and  extra  premium  free 
of  set  of  admission  tickets 
postage  prepaid. 

BLUINE  MFG.  CO., 

973   Mill  St. 
Concord  Junction,  Mass. 


FREE 


STAMPS 

(ConUnued  from  preceding  page) 

UNUSED  TRIANGLE  STAMP  to  Applicants 
sending  50  cent  deposit  for  merit  approvals. 
Edwin  H.  Bailey,  Box  25,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 


FREE  1  French  Colonies,  including  pictures  of  wild  animals, 
native  chiefs,  etc.,  to  approval  applicants.    Ref.  and  2c 
postage.  CLB-0  STAMP  CO.,  8520  Carnegie  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


STAMPS— 20  VARIETIES,  UNUSED,  FREE  to  all  send- 
ing for  our  approval  sheets  at  50%  discount.  Postage  2  cents. 
Mention  St.  Nicholas.  Quaker  Stamp  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


FREE 


2  GERMAN  AEROPLANE  STAMPS 

to  approval  applicants.  Reference  required. 
J.  R.  Nichols,  2322  Loring  PI.,  New  York  City. 


NFITROPF  30  var-  25c>  SOvar.  40c;  25  diff.  Asia,  15c;  60 
111-''-'lxv"'1  diff.  foreign,  12c;  50  per  cent,  approvals.  Kef. 
required.    The  Nevah  Co.,  P.  O.  Pox  847,  City  Hall  Sta.,  N.Y. City 


170  rr  7  beautiful  French  Colonials,  to  approval  appli- 
r  I\LL  cants.   Frank  Hadlet,  Box  73,  Plainfield,  N.J. 


ALL  DIFFERENT— 200,  $.25;  300,  $.50;  500,  $1,00; 
1000,  $3.00.   Fred  L.  Onken,  630  79th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


20 


Different  new  AUSTRIAN  REPUBLIC,  1  J 

R.  H.  A.  Green,  821  Main  St.,  Bvanston,  111.  «C 


STAMPS  105  China,  etc.,  stamp  dictionary,  list  3000  bargains, 
2c.  Album  (500  pictures),  3c.  Bullard& Co.,  Sta.  A,  Boston 


Genuine  Postage  Stamps  on  approval.  Reference  please. 
Hub  Postage  Stamp  Co.,  345  Washington  St.,Boston9,  Mass. 


Stamp  saving  is  a  fascinating  game.  Join 
the  ST.  NICHOLAS  STAMP  CLUB  and 
enjoy  its  benefits  and  fun.  We  will  send 
you  a  membership  blank,  if  you  ask  for  it. 


Delivered  to  You  Free 

-  ")for  30  days'  trial  on  approval.  Your 
choice  of  44  Styles,  colors  and  sizes  of  famous 
Ranger  Bicycles.  Factory-to-Rider  lets  you 
buy  at  wholesale  prices,  express  prepaid,  direct 
from  maker. 

12  Months  to  Pay  KysgS 

at  once.  Many  boys  and  girls  easily  save 
the  small  monthly  payments.  The  Ranger  is  a 
better  bicycle  than  you  can  buy  anywhere  at  any  price. 
TJllirC  lamps,  horns,  wheels,  parts  and 
*  *■* «       equipment  at  half  usual  prices. 

Send  No  Money  f^i^^^J^bSS^ 
MEAD  CYCLE  COMPANY  IpSiRiderN 

DEPT.  R-15  CHICAGO.  ILL.  " 


ST.  NICHOLAS  STAMP  PAGE 

(Continued) 

complained  of  their  inability  to  find  much  information 
about  it.  One  reader  got  the  material  for  her  reply  from 
a  stamp  publication  called  "The  Albemarle  Stamp  Col- 
lector," which  she  found  in  the  New  York  Public 
Library.  Yet  another  quotes  from  an  English  publi- 
cation, "How  to  Collect  Stamps,"  while  a  third  young 
lady  wrote  to  the  Bulgarian  Minister  to  the  United 
States  for  such  enlightenment  as  he  might  be  able  to 
give  her. 

To  those  whose  efforts,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
were  not  up  to  the  standard  required  for  a  prize  or 
special  mention,  we  extend  our  appreciation  of  their 
effort  and  hope  they  will  have  better  success  another 
time. 

As  a  fitting  close  to  this  report  of  the  competition, 
we  will  add  the  reply  of  the  youngest  of  the  contestants, 
Robert  Rozema. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Dear  Sir:  Though  I  have  collected  stamps  but  a  short 
time,  I  am  very  much  interested  in  them,  and  as  I  like 
puzzles,  I  am  going  in  for  the  competition.  I  must 
admit  the  Editor  was  wise  in  choosing  this  stamp,  for 
all  boys  like  cannons  and  guns  of  all  sorts. 

The  stamp  is  very  interesting.  The  five-s.,  which  is 
carmine,  is  shown  in  the  catalogue,  and  is  worth  forty 
cents.  The  fifteen-s.  is  yellowish  green,  and  is  valued 
at  sixty  cents.  The  cannon  is  very  old  from  its  looks. 
It  looks  as  if  it  was  about  to  be  fired,  for  it  is  sunset. 


Yours  truly, 


Robert  Rozema. 


St.  Nicholas 

AND 

School  Days 

THE  holidays  are  over  and  school  begins  again.  For 
the  first  few  days  all  out-of-doors  beckons  with  a 
friendly  smile.  It's  a  bit  difficult  to  get  into  the  swing 
of  study  again. 

St.  Nicholas  understands  for  he  was  young  once  — 
is  yet,  at  heart,  though  he  will  soon  celebrate  his  forty-ninth  birthday.  And  St. 
Nicholas  is  a  helpful  friend  in  school.  He  doesn't  set  out  to  instruct  you  —  far  from 
it  —  but  like  every  well-informed  person  he  tells  you  many  interesting  things  while  he  is 
entertaining  you. 

Many  readers  of  St.  Nicholas  say  they  find  the  Watch  Tower  an  ever-helpful  guide 
through  the  news  and  views  of  the  month.  It  helps  them  understand  history-in-the- 
making,  and  in  these  days  of  changes  history  is  being  made  before  our  very  eyes! 

The  Nature  and  Science  pages  are  always  filled  with  news  of  interesting  scientific 
developments,  and  intimate  glances  at  unusual  animals,  insects,  flowers,  and  birds;  and 
this  year  it  is  also  a  guide  each  month  to  the  night  skies,  so  you'll  know  the  principal 
stars,  planets,  and  constellations. 

Occasionally,  as  space  permits,  St.  Nicholas  publishes  plays,  and  many  a  class 
has  found  these  a  source  of  fun  —  and  not  a  few  have  made  money  for  various  causes  by 
producing  them  as  school  or  public  entertainments. 

And  for  those  hours  out  of  school  there's  no  place  like  the  pages  of  St.  Nicholas  ! 
Good  stories  —  lots  of  them  —  both  short  and  of  serial  length.  In  October  "The  Luck  of 
Denewood,"  and  "Kit,  Pat,  and  a  Few  Boys"  end,  and  you  want  to  be  in  on  the  finish  of 
these  stories.  Then,  in  November,  we  begin  some  new  ones.  They  are  great!  You 
had  better  send  in  your  subscription  now,  so  as  to  begin  with  the  first  chapters. 


THE  CENTURY  CO.  iConc°rd' N-H.,  or  s.n.9-2i 
1 353  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City: 

Gentlemen:  Please  find  enclosed  $4,  for  which  send  St.  Nicholas  for  one 
year,  beginning  with  the  October  number,  to 

Name   _        _    

Street    

City.   _  ,  State.   _  _  


Sheet  Music,  15c 


'THE  world's  best  music  comes  to  your 
piano  at  15c  a  copy  in  Century  Edi- 
tion. And  it  is  printed  beautifully  on  the 
best  of  paper,  certified  to  be  absolutely 
correct  as  the  master  wrote  it. 

You  can't  buy  better  sheet  music  than 
Century—  .vhy  pay  more  than  the  Cen- 
tury price,  15c?  The  Century  catalog 
includes  over  2,000  compositions  like 

Insist  upon  Century.  If  your  dealer  won't  supply  you,  we 
will.  Complete  catalog  of  over  2,000  classical  and  popular 
standard  compositions  free  on  request. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  Martin's" Rudiments  for  the 
Piano,"  and  Jahn' s"  Rudiments  for  theViolin." — Used  by 
all  modem  teachers.     Century  Music  Publishing  Co. 

233  W.  40th  St.,  New  York 


" Humoresque,"  "Poet  and  Peasant," 
"Flower  Song,"  "Orange  Blossoms,"  "II 
Trovatore,"  "  Spring  Song,"  "  Spinning 
Song,"  and  practically  all  the  other 
standard  classics. 

Patronize  the  Century  dealer.  You  can 
be  sure  he  has  your  interest  at  heart, 
because  Century's  low  price  is  only  pos- 
sible by  reason  of  the  dealer's  small  profit. 


make  a  Hiking,  Hunting,  or  Camping  Trip 
a  Continual  Pleasure!    Unexcelled  for 
Golf  and  other  Outdoor  Sports. 

CHEYENNE 


Moc-a-wauks 

(Goodyear 
Welt) 
for 
only 


6- 


Postpaid 

In  Chocolate  or 
Smoked    Elk,  with 
waterproof  leather  oi 

Ncolin  sole  and  tennis 
heel.  Special  factory  price, 
sizes  2-5,  S6.7o:sizes6-ll,  87.00, 
prepaid.  Send  your  shoeslze  and  Post 
Office  order  today.  Full 
satisfaction  or  money  bad. 
Write  to  Dept.K-9 


The  Moc-a-wauk  Co. 


The  "Cheyenne" 
Is  always  easy  and 
comfortable.  "They 
DO  wear!"  The 
5-lnch  height  pro- 
tects the  ankles, 
without  excessive 
weight  or  heat. 
FINE  FOR  FALL 
AND  WINTER 

WEAR 
Write  now  for  our 
Illustrated 
Broadside 
"Moc-a-wauks 
for  All  the 


family" 


364  Congress  St.  xj* 
Boston  9,  Mass. 


ROCHES/EMBROCATION 

RELIEVES  SAFELY  and  PROMPTLY 


Also  wonderfully  effective 
in  Bronchitis,  Lumbago 
and  Rheumatism, 

All  druggists  or 

W.  EDWARDS  &  SON    _  pnnreria  ton 

London,  England  ^SSSy. 


-J-   ONE  GALLON  $ACn 

Thermo  jug  j  j 


Boys,  here's  the  thing  for  camping  or  hikes.  Keeps 
liquids  hot  or  cold.  Don't  pay  $5.00  to  $10.00  for  a 
pint  or  quart  size  bottle  when  you  can  get  a  gallon 
6ize  for  $3.50.  Also  made  in  2  and  5 gallon  sizes. 
We  pay  postage  to  any  part  of  U.S.  or  Canada. 
Order  one  today  or  send  for  free  literature.  Boys 
—  write  for  our  Special  Scout  Plan. 
LORENZEN  BROS.  MFG.  CO.        Dept.  17        MARSHALI.TOWN,  IOWA 


WHAT  SCHOOL  SHALL  IT  BE? 

St.  Nicholas  maintains  a  School  Service  Department,  the  sole 
purpose  of  which  is  to  help  you  make  this  important  choice. 

Fill  out  this  coupon,  send  it  to  us,  and  together  we  '11  work  out 
this  fascinating  problem. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  SCHOOL  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 
353  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Please  have  information  about  schools  sent  to  me: 

My  age  is  

Name  of  school  I  have  attended  .   


Name ... 
Address . 


Location  desired  _  

Large  or  small  school   

Type  (;'.  e.  Boarding,  Military,  etc.)_ 


Parent's 
Signature  . 


Don't  Worry  Mother — 
He's  Wearing 
Holeproofs 


©  H.  H.  Co. 


No  matter  how  hard  he  may  romp 
and  play,  if  he  wears  Holeproofs  the 
weekly  darning  need  cause  Mother 
no  anxiety.  For  she  knows,  as  do 
millions  of  women,  that  Holeproofs 
are  made  of  super-strong  yarn.  And 
due  to  exclusive  Holeproof  knitting 
methods,  withstand  worlds  of  wear 
and  countless  washings. 

Made  for  grown-ups,  too,  in  silk, 
silk -faced  and  lusterized  lisle.  At 
leading  stores  everywhere  in  all  the 
popular  colorings  for  Fall. 

ffolepro&f 
ffosizrg 

HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  CO. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 

Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  London,  Ont. 


Unless  stamped 
like  this  it  is  not 
an  Educator. 


A  Bridge 

Built  by  Nature 

100K  at  the  sole  of  your  bare  foot. 
j  Between  the  ball  and  the  heel  is  a 
curving  arch.  Nature  built  this  arch,  or 
bridge,  to  carry  your  weight  easily. 
Should  that  arch  fall  down,  as  a  result 
of  wearing  narrow,  pointed  shoes,  you'd 
have  many  pains  and  foot  troubles. 

But  the  bridge  won't  fall  down  if  you 
wear  Educator  Shoes.  Neither  will  your 
foot  have  corns,  bunions,  ingrowing  nails. 
For  Educators  "let  the  feet  grow  as  they 
should" — straight-boned  and  healthy. 

Write  for  a  free  book — "Bent  Bones 
Make  Frantic  Feet."  Tells  you  how  your 
foot  is  built. 

Rice&Hutchins,  Inc.,  17HighSt.,Boston,,Mass. 
mm  RICE  &  HUTCHINS 

Educator 


FOR  MEN,  WOMEN,  and  CHILDREN 


Books  That  Carry  You  Away 


MYSTIC  ISLES  OF  THE  SOUTH  SEAS 

By  FREDERICK  O'BRIEN 
Author  of  "White  Shadows  in  the  South  Seas,"  etc. 

MR.  O'BRIEN  has  not  only  the  power  of  graphic  description,  but  even 
a  more  remarkable  gift  of  narration.    He  is  really  a  prince  among 


narrators.  ' — The  Outlook. 


"Mr.  O'Brien's  new  book  is  full  of  color,  of  fragrance,  of  luscious  fruits,  of  the 
soft  Jure  of  the  Tahitian  atmosphere,  of  the  motive  beauty  of  the  women  of 
Tahiti,  and  their  luxuriant  love.  It  is  saturated  with  Tahitian  sunshine  and 
the  caressing  coolness  of  Tahitian  pools.  .  .  .  'Mystic  Isles'  is  a  book  that 
every  man  will  want  to  have  and  to  hold."—  Chicago  Tribune. 

Profusely  illustrated.    Price  $5.00 


LOAFING  DOWN  LONG  ISLAND 

By  CHARLES  HANSON  TOWNE 

The  utterly  delightful,  care-free, 
whimsical  record  of  the  author's 
discovery  of  the  old,  rich,  quaint 
island  that  stretches  away  from  New 
York's  doorstep  to  Montauk  Point 
and  the  open  seas.  Charmingly 
illustrated  by  Fogarty.  $2.50 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE 
ADIRONDACKS 

By  ALFRED  L.  DONALDSON 

The  first  complete  history  of  this 
fascinating  region.  Rich  in  true 
stories  of  men  who  lived  much  there 
—  Stevenson,  Trudeau  and  others. 
Illustrated.     In  two  octavo  volumes. 

$10.00 


ROAMING  THROUGH  THE 
WEST  INDIES 

By  HARRY  A.  FRANCK 

The  most  temptingly  readable,  the 
most  varied  and  brilliant  with  color 
of  all  Mr.  Franck's  books.  It  covers 
Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, etc.  Prof usely  illustrated  from 
photographs.  $5.00 

WHITE  SHADOWS  IN 
THE  SOUTH  SEAS 

By  FREDERICK  O'BRIEN 

The  most  amazingly  popular  travel 
book  published  in  ten  years.  It 
deals  with  the  author's  life  for  a  year 
among  the  beautiful,  simple,  friendly 
cannibals  of  the  Marquesas  Islands. 
Illustrated.  $5.00 


At  All  Bookstores 
Published  by 


THE  CENTURY  CO. 


353  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


By  the  Author  of  "Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage-Patch,"  etc 


QUIN 

By  ALICE  HEGAN  RICE 


IN  this  new  book_  Mrs.  Rice's  humor  plays 
over  a  love  story  which  is  intensely  human 
and  appealing.  Her  hero,  Quinby  Graham, 
is  a  clearly-drawn  type  of  young  America  at 
its  best.  Big,  crude,  aggressive,  but  with  honest 
fearlessness  and  a  sense  of  fair  play,  Quin 
pursues  his  ideal  against  every  obstacle.  He 
comes  into  the  story  without  money,  position, 
or  education,  but  with  the  frank  avowal  that 
he  is  going  to  make  love  to  the  first  girl  that 
smiles  at  him.  The  first  girl  happens  to  be 
Eleanor  Bartlett,  who  is  as  near  the  top  of 
the  social  scale  as  he  is  near  the  bottom. 

With  delicate  irony  Mrs.  Rice  sketches  in  the  various  members  of  the  large  family 
that  stand  between  Quin  and  his  heart's  desire.  With  characteristic  originality  he  con- 
ceives the  idea  of  "making  love  to  the  whole  darned  family"  before  he  presents  his  case 
to  the  girl  herself. 

It  is  a  colossal  undertaking,  and  by  the  time  he  has  accomplished  it,  he  finds  to  his 
horror  that  a  terrific  quarrel  has  alienated  Eleanor  from  her  family  and  that  he  is  irre- 
vocably allied  to  the  family. 

The  stormy  progress  of  this  unusual  courtship,  the  complications  in  which  it  involves 
everybody  concerned,  and  the  unexpected  denouement  constitute  a  story  that  will 
delight  Mrs.  Rice's  many  devoted  readers. 

Price  $2.00 

By  ALICE  HEGAN  RICE  and  CALE  YOUNG  RICE 

TURN  ABOUT  TALES 

In  which  the  two  authors  take  turns  in  telling  the  ten  striking  stories  included. 

Price  $1.90 

OTHER  BOOKS  BY  ALICE  HEGAN  RICE 


MR.  OPP 
Price  $1.50 

CALVARY  ALLEY 
Price  $1.90 

CAPTAIN  JUNE 
Price  $1.50 

THE  HONORABLE  PERCIVAL 
Price  $1.50 

LOVEY  MARY 
Price  $1.25 


MISS  MINK'S  SOLDIER:  AND  OTHER 

STORIES 
Price  $1.75 

MRS.  WIGGS  OF  THE  CABBAGE- 
PATCH 
Price  $1.25 

A  ROMANCE  OF  BILLY  GOAT  HILL 
Price  $1.90 

SANDY 
Price  $1.50 


At  All  Bookstores 
Published  by 


THE  CENTURY  CO. 


353  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York  City 


Good  Eating 

and  Good  Health 


THE  CENTURY  COOK-BOOK  Mary  Ronald 

The  best-known  cook-book  in  English.  It  does  not  assume  that  the 
basic  operations  of  cooking  are  something  that  "everybody  knows"; 
each  is  discussed,  and  the  general  principles  of  preparing  each  class  of 
food  are  clearly  explained.  In  it  are  no  guess-work  "dashes"  and 
"pinches";  its  measures  are  definite.  In  the  directions  is  never  the 
awful  hiatus  known  to  the  hapless  users  of  old-style  cook-books,  just 
where  a  novice  needs  specific  instructions.  Right  inside  the  front 
cover  is  a  handy  cooking  time-table.  There  are  chapters  on  economical  planning, 
training  a  green  cook,  care  of  utensils,  preserving,  etc.,  as  well  as  on  the  etiquette 
of  the  dinner,  luncheon,  afternoon  tea.  Richly  illustrated  from  photographs,  and 
indexed  so  that  it  is  convenient  to  use  from  the  very  first.  Price  $3.00 


LUNCHEONS  Mary  Ronald 

"A  cook's  picture  book."  Recipes,  suggestions,  pictures,  to  make 
luncheon-giving  an  art  and  an  achievement.  Price  $2.00 

THE  FUN  OF  COOKING  Caroline  French  Benton 

Avery  jolly  and  practical  book  of  cooking  for  youngsters,  partly  in  the 
form  of  a  story,  which  would  lure  the  most  uninterested  child  to 
fruitful  kitchen  experiments.  Illustrated.  Price.$l.TS 


A  HANDBOOK  OF  INVALID  COOKING  MaryA.Boland 

By  the  Instructor  in  Cooking  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Training 
School  for  Nurses.  The  principles  and  practice  of  preparing  nourishing, 
easily  ass.milable,  attractive  and  appropriate  food  as  a  basic  requisite 
for  restoring  normal  health.  Also  food  for  infants  and  children. 
Comprehensible  and  useful  to  everyone  who  needs  it.  Price  $2.50 


At  All  Bookstores         THF    fTNTITPY    CC\  353  Fourth  Avenue 

Published  by  iniL^/EilliUIVl      V/U.  New  York  City 


AMERICAN 
HOMES 


THE  HONEST  HOUSE  »Ru&*SZZ75£Z 

A  beautifully  illustrated  book  for  the  home-lover,  the  builder,  and  for  those  who  hope 
to  build.  Good  either  to  dream  or  to  think  purposefully  over;  a  satisfaction  to 
every  sense,  including  common  sense  —  and  especially  a  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things. 
Of  value  to  a  great  number  of  people  because  it  discusses  the  medium-sized  and  the 
small  house.  Its  examples  are  the  work  of  the  best  present-day  architects  of  the 
home.    With  diagrams  and  illustrations.  $4.50 

ONE  HUNDRED  COUNTRY  HOUSES 

By  Ay  mar  Embury,  2nd, 

The  text  is  an  illuminating,  expert  discussion  of  architecture  in  America,  especially 
the  architecture  of  country  houses.  The  illustrations  are  100  excellent  reproductions 
of  skillfully  taken  photographs  showing  the  most  varied,  interesting  and  beautiful 
suburban  and  country  houses,  from  lovable  small  cottages  to  gracious  and  stately 
homes.  $5.00 


THE  NEW  INTERIOR 


By  Hazel  H.  Adler 


The  new  interior  is  one  to  be  happy  in  !  It  is  full  of  color  —  fearless  color.  We  have 
discovered  that  it  is  not  an  evidence  of  refinement  to  be  timid,  neutral.  The  new 
interior  is  for  various  sorts  of  people  in  various  sorts  of  homes  fitting  their  environ- 
ment to  their  very  modern  selves.  Illustrated  from  photographs  and  full  color 
drawings.  $4.50 


THE  HOUSE  IN 
GOOD  TASTE 

By  Elsie  DeWolfe 

A  decorator  who  is  at  once  a  standard 
and  a  pioneer.  One  of  the  first  prominent 
women  decorators,  and  quite  the  best 
known,  gives  her  actual  experiences  and 
shares  the  wisdom  in  furnishing  that  has 
resulted  from  them.  Very  delightful  is 
the  friendly  autobiographical  flavor  which 
runs  through  all  the  pages  —  especially 
in  the  descriptions  of  the  author's  own 
lovely  homes,  the  old  Washington  Irving 
house ;  her  present  New  York  residence, 
transformed  from  ugly  commonplaces 
into  beauty;  the  gem  of  all,  Villa  Trianon. 
Illustrated  from  homes  Miss  De  Wolfe 
has  decorated.  $4.00 


LIGHTING  the  HOME 

By  M.  Luckiesh 

An  actual  book  of  revelation  to  the  house- 
holder who  has  not  realized  what  can  be 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  making  one's 
environment  comfortable,  interesting, 
attractive  and  beautiful  by  the  intelligent 
management  of  light.    Illustrated.  $3.00 

PLEASURES  OF 
COLLECTING 

By  Gardner  Teall 

Delightfully  conveyed  knowledge  of  the 
various  classes  of  lovely  and  fascinating 
objects  collected  for  their  interest,  crafts- 
manship and  intrinsic  beauty,  written  by 
one  "educated  in  beautiful  things."  $4.00 


At  All  Bookstores        TUE    PEMTITD V    Pf\        353  Fourth  Avenue 
Published  by  Illlj    L LIN  1  U  IV  I     Vvtl.         New  York  City 


<^>AD"s^> 
^VENTURES  A 


IVORY "«» 


^HE  Baron's  wicked- 
ness was  deep,  far 
deeper,  on  the  whole, 
than  any  wickedness 
we  know;  it  smudged 
lis  very  soul.  He 
never  said  a  cheerful 
word;  he  had  aban- 
doned hope,  for  what 
is  left  to  those  who 
fail  to  wash  with 
IVORY  SOAP? 
When  heroes  know 
their  duty,  why,  they 
try  their  best  to  do 
it,  and  so  our  IVORY 
heroes  turned  their 
They  soused  the  slaves  in 


full  attention  to  it 

sudsy  tubs,  which  Dragon  heated  well  by 
breathing  out  his  fiery  breath.  Oh,  how  those 
slaves  did  yell !  A  mighty  cleansing  struggle 
then  ensued  with  might  and  main,  and  we  can 
very  frankly  say  it  was  an  awful  strain.  The 
slaves  were  doughty  fighters  and  such  men 
Would  not  propose  to  stand  for  all  the  soap 
and  suds  that  splashed  each  grimy  nose. 


Miss  Betty  scrubbed  the  Baron,  for  such 
little  ladies  can  do  justice  to  the  scrubbing  of 


V4.  bean  b(z.v/i+<.r«e4 


a  mussy  nobleman.  She  said,  "He's  very 
dirty  now,  and  also  gruff  and  grim,  but  wait 
till  IVORY  SOAP  and  I  have  settled  up  with 
him."  So  with  a  sponge  she  scoured  him 
with  sure  but  certain  might,  till,  presently, 
from  out  the  suds  arose  an  IVORY  knight! 
Indeed  he  was  completely  changed  in  nature 
and  complexion,  and  all  his  energies  were 
turned  in  quite  a  new  direction.  "I've  been 
bewitched,"  he  thundered,  "but  regret  can  do 
no  good.  I'll  spend  my  life  hereafter  as  a 
cleanly  person  should." 

His  henchmen,  just  emerging  from  their 
tubs,  began  to  cheer.  'Twas  plain  a  very  thor- 
ough j  ob  had  been  completed  here.  Congratu- 
lations followed  with  glad  howls  from  Yow 
and  Snip.  Old  Dragon  growled  and  waddled 
'round  just  like  a  rolling  ship.  The  snowy 
knight  then  went  to  work  upon  a  clean  cam- 
paign, but  as  we've  no  more  space  to-day, 
we*ll  speak  of  this  again. 


This  chapter  of  your  story  proves 
That  cleanliness  is  might; 

Tt  also  proves  that  IVORY  SOAP 
Brings  virtue,  pure  and  bright. 


IVORY 

IT  FLOATS 


SOAP 

PURE 


Keep  a 
Kodak  Story 
of  the 
Children 


1A  Kodak,  Special 


Wherever  children  are,  there  pictures  are,  always. 
But  to-morrow  it  will  be  a  different  picture,  for  all 
too  quickly  the  children  out-grow  childhood.  Let 
there  be  no  skips,  no  missing  chapter  in  the  Kodak 
story  of  the  children  as  told  by  your  Kodak  album. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


"and  teacher  pi  ease  do  n't  forsfet 

jell-0 

covered  wifh  whipped  cream 


"VV7E  are  indebted  for  the  above  inci- 
;   dent  to  a  teacher  in  the  Abraham 

Lincoln  School  at  Lowell,  Mass.  That 

such  a  suggestion  should  come  from 

the  New  England  Pie 

Belt     signifies  that 

changes   of   diet  as 

well  as  spelling  meth- 
ods have  come  to  pass. 
The  Genesee  Pure 

Food  Company  has 

no  quarrel  with  such 


a  dessert  as  mince  pie,  nevertheless 
it  understands  the  viewpoint  of  the 
4th  grader  above.  He's  a  modern 
youngster  to  whom  heavy  sweets 
mean  very  little ;  but 
Jell-O  and  whipped 
cream — please  say  it 
again. 

Write  to  our  Le 
Roy,  New  York, 
office  for  a  free  re- 
cipe book. 


The  Children's  <§|  Hour 

Every  hunger  hour  calls  for  biscuit  baked  by  National  Biscuit 
Company.  What  a  hit  they  make,  and  how  assuring  it  is  to 
know  that  their  goodness  is  fully  matched  by  nourishing 
wholesomeness.  The  appeal  of  N.  B.  C.  products  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  younger  generation — grown-up  children  take  to 
them  just  as  readily,  and  enjoy  them  just  as  heartily.  A  supply 
on  the  pantry  shelf  provides  against  any  food-time  eventuality. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


N.  B.  C.  GRAHAM 
CRACKERS 
Golden  brown  squares  of 
goodnessand  nourishment. 
Food  for  strength. 


NABISCO  SUGAR 
WAFERS 
Crisp  wafers  enclosing  the 
daintiest  of  creamy  fillings. 
Various  flavors. 


ZU  ZU  CINGER 
SNAPS 
Crisp,  crackly,  tender 
rounds  of  ginger  and  spice 
and  all  that'snice.  Superb  ! 
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Come  and  Ride  with  Ivanhoe 


Here  Are  Eleven  Other 
Rand  M^Nally  Books 
in  the  Windermere  Series 
Illustrated    by    Milo  Winter 

The  Arabian  Nights 
Grimm's  Fairy  Tales 
Treasure  Island 
A  Wonder  Book 
Andersen's  Fairy  Tales 
Robinson  Crusoe 
Alice's  Adventures  in 

Wonderland 
Gulliver's  Travels 
Swiss  Family  Robinson? 
Tanglewood  Tales 
Heidi 

For  sale  in  all  shops 
where  books  are  sold. 


Read  how  this  banished  son  of  Cedric  returns  in  disguise 
and  wins  the  honors  of  the  tournament — how  he  vanquishes 
all  his  enemies — how  his  father  finally  forgives  him — of  the 
valiant  service  he  renders  Richard  The  First. 

Every  boy  and  girl  should  read  the  complete  story  of 
"Ivanhoe",  the  Sable  Knight.  It  is  full  of  action  and 
mystery  and  suspense.    It  is  a  splendid  story. 

Be  sure  you  get  the  Rand  MCNally  Windermere 
edition,  for  this  is  the  only  edition  which  is  illustrated  in 
color  by  the  famous  artist,  Milo  Winter.  Your  father  or 
mother  will  be  glad  to  buy  this  book  foi'  you. 

Send  for  36-page  catalog  S.  N.  10. 

It  describes  more  than  100  Rand  MWally 
Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Rand  McNally  &  Company — Book  Headquarters  for  Young  Folks 
536  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago 
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NEXT  MONTH  AND  TO  COME 


The  Turner  Twins  RALPH  HENRY  BARBOUR 

A  story  of  two  jolly  boys,  Ned  and  Laurie  Turner,  students  at  the 
Hillman  School.  Classes  last  only  nine  months,  but  the  Turner  boys 
are  going  to  stay  with  St.  Nicholas  a  whole  year! 


The  Hill  of  Adventure  ADAIR  ALDON 

A  quiet,  peaceful-looking  cabin  on  a  Montana  mountain-side,  sought 
as  a  haven  of  rest  and  recuperation,  proves  the  center  of  a  summer  of 
interesting  and  exciting  events.    A  story  in  nine  instalments. 


Lone  Steer  Foster  BAYARD  DANIEL  YORK 

The  silent,  simple  cog  is  as  important  in  the  working  of  a  machine 
as  the  large  fly-wheel.  Work,  for  Foster,  meant  a  hope  realized, 
foot-ball  was  just  good  sport.  His  "job,"  however,  nearly  wrecks 
a  team,  and  games  counted  as  sure  victories  are  near-defeats. 

Ramsey  from  Montana  JOSEPH  B.  AMES 

Big  talk  and  little  action  puts  Ramsey  in  a  "hole,"  but  he  pulls 
himself  out,  at  the  needed  time,  and  with  honor. 

Through  Flame  with  the  "Belle  Marie." 

EDWARD  MOORE 

Forest  fires  are  feared  and  fought  by  sturdy  men  each  year,  but 
when  two  young  girls  cheat  the  flames  and  perform  a  heroic  rescue, 
it  proves  that  courage  does  not  depend  upon  shoulder-breadth  and 
brawn. 


Thanksgiving,  1621  FLORENCE  BOYCE  DAVIS 

Three  hundred  years  ago  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims  first  observed 
\A  what  is  now  our  national  day  for  giving  thanks.    Miss  Davis  tells 

y\  in  verse  the  story  of  their  celebration,  W.  M.  Berger  pictures  it, 

mk  and  C.  M.  Relyea  has  done  a  fine  cover  for  the  magazine  to 

A/  mark  this  tercentenary  anniversary. 
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Boys  want  good  clothes 

Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  make 
them — as  good  as  father's 

Boys'  clothes  are  too  often  made  for  parents;  father 
has  to  pay  for  them  and  mother  wants  to  be  con- 
sulted; but  the  boy  is  going  to  wear  them  He  wants 
style;  just  as  much  as  his  father  gets— just  as  good  a 
fit— good  woolens  too  He  knows  he'll  get  it  all  in 
our  clothes 

Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx 


Four    Books    for    Manly  Boys 


TORRANCE  FROM  TEXAS 


By  Joseph  B.  Ames 

A  boy  from  Texas  walked  into 
a  New  England  school  feeling 
pretty  big.  W  hy  not?  Had  n't 
he  been  a  cowboy,  doing  prac- 
tically all  that  a  grown  man 
can  do  in  the  hardy  life  of 
the  plains?  Did  n't  he  know 
horses,  cattle,  and  how  to  take 
care  of  himself  under  all  cir- 
cumstances? Xo,  he  did  n't — 
not  under  these  circumstances. 
He  had  had  some  intention  of  running 
that  entire  school,  but  found  he  did  n't 
"know   his  way   around"   here,  at  all. 


He  has  some  rather  bad  times 
for  a  while,  until  he  had  learned 
not  to  try  running  the  school, 
but  to  fit  in.  Later,  however, 
his  turn  came.  He  no  longer 
bossed  or  swaggered — but  well 
he  might  have  crowed  when 
the  school  went  into  camp  in 
the  summer  and  he  was  easily 
the  best  outdoor  man  in  "the 
bunch."  But  he  had  learned 
his  lesson,  and  instead  he  made 
his  knowledge  the  means  of  proving  him- 
self a  thoroughly  good  fellow. 

Illustrated.  $1.75 


BROTHER  ESKIMO 

By  Alan  Sullivan 

Is  a  story  of  the  far  north  by  a  man  who 
knows  it  well.  Two  Eskimo  boys  are 
broken  adrift  from  the  rest  of  the  village 
on  the  ice  and  floated  far  from  any  place 
or  person  they  have  ever  known.  They 
have  many  adventures  which  are  thrilling 
reading.  Illustrated.  $1.75 


DRIFTWOOD 

By  Raymond  S.  Spears 

A  boys'  book  of  more  than  usual  interest 
which  tells  the  authentic  story  of  a  great 
Mississippi  flood  and  the  practical  heroism 
of  two  fine  American  boys  who  are  carried 
off  on  it  but  become  themselves  rescuers 
and  assistants  to  a  Government  river  en- 
gineer in  his  flood  work.   Illustrated.  $2.00 


BOY  HUNTERS   OF  DEMERARA 


By  George  Inness  Hartley 

Natural  history  and  adventure 
in  British  Guiana,  with  boys  as 
the  chief  actors  in  the  story. 
It  is  exceptionally  well  written 
and  a  new,  rich,  colorful  field. 
Here  is  a  place  you  have  prob- 
ably never  read  about  before, 
swarming  with  the  strangest 
and  most  interesting  wild  ani- 
mals, birds  and  snakes.  Like 


the  boys  whose  experiences  you 
follow  in  the  book  you  are 
surprised  at  every  turn  by 
something  entirely  unheard  of 
or  something  you  have  always 
heard  of  but  vaguely,  without 
any  clear  mental  picture.  And 
the  queer  Indians  and  their 
ways  are  as  interesting  as  the 
specimens  the  boys  collect! 

Illustrated.  $1.75 
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Worth-while  New  Books  for  Girls 


The  Luck  of 
Denewood 

& 

EBKnipe    AA  Knipe 


The  Luck  of  Denewood 


By  Emilie  Benson  Knipe 
and  Alden  Arthur  Knipe 

Authors  of  "Beatrice  of  Denewood,"  etc. 

A  NOTHER  of  the  popular  De  newood  group  of  stories, 
/i  The  "Luck  of  Denewood"  is  the  half  of  a  silver 
sixpence  which  has  been  lost.    When  charming  young 
Beatrice  de  Soulange  comes  to  her  cousins  in  America, 
she  finds  the  great  old  place  rented  to  a  girls'  school  and 
the  family  fortunes  at  low  ebb.    Beatrice  is  sure  this  is 
because  the  "luck"  is  lost.    The  following  of  a  chance 
clue  to  its  whereabouts  leads  to  the  most  exciting  adventures  two  girls  ever 
"saw  through"  in  a  spirit  of  sheer  pluck  to  a  completely  unexpected  happy 
ending.    Illustrated  by  Emilie  Benson  Knipe.  price  $jj0 

The  Dragon's  Secret 

By  Augusta  Huiell  Seaman 

Author  of  the  " Boarded-Up  House,"  etc. 

NHE  author  has  a  large  following  among  young  folks  who  eagerly  devour 
her  clean,  healthy,  exciting  and  really  mysterious  mystery  stories.  This 
one  of  two  girls  and  a  boy  on  the  trail  of  the  mystery  of  a  seaside  bungalow 
where  strange  things  happen,  is  one  of  her  most  successful  thrillers.  Illus- 
trated by  the  author.  Price  $1.75 


T! 


The  Happy  Venture 

By  Edith  Ballinger  Price 

Author  of  "Silver  Shoal  Light,"  etc. 

A CHARMINGLY  told  story  of  some  lovable  people — chiefly  a  manly- 
big  boy  and  his  sister  and  little  blind  brother,  who  have  some  stiff 
grown-up  problems  to  face  for  a  time,  and  find  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
exciting  happenings.    Illustrated  by  the  author.  />„-ce  $lm75 

Kit,  Pat  and  a  Few  Boys 

By  Beth  B.  Gilchrist 

Author  of  "  The  Camerons  of  Highboro,"  etc. 

KATHERINE  EMBURY  was  charming,  sophisticated,  correct.  But  it 
had  never  occurred  to  her  that  brothers  could  be  close  friends,  that 
members  of  families  could  know  each  other  intimately.  What  a  summer 
with  a  real  family  in  a  mountain  camp  taught  her,  what  this  knowledge 
brought  into  her  life,  makes  a  deeply  absorbing  story.    Illustrated.    Price  $1.75 
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Four  Books  To  Make  Life  More  Interesting 


ANIMAL 
LIFE 

IN 
FIELD 
AND 
GARDEN 


GOLF 
FACTS 

FOR 
YOUNG 
PEOPLE 


THE  BOYS' 
BOOK  OF 
MODEL 
AEROPLANES 


CONQUESTS 
OF 

INVENTION 


GOLF  FACTS 
tor 

YOUNG  PEOPLE 


By  Jean-Henri  Fabre 

This  charming  naturalist  has  written  a  delightful 
story-book  of  the  creatures — four-legged,  winged 
and  crawling — whose  life-habits  affect  the  fruits, 
vegetables  and  grains  the  farmer  raises  and  upon 
which  man  lives.  He  has  made  his  talks  with  two 
little  boys  about  the  myriad  creatures  of  field  and 
garden  as  interesting  as  any  fairy-tale — and  far  more 
astonishing,  because  absolutely  true.  Illustrated 
by  a  great  number  of  clear  pictures  of  the  insects, 
reptiles,  animals,  and  birds  about  which  M.  Fabre 
talks.  $2.50 

By  Francis  Ouimet 

A  fine  and  most  enjoyable  book  for 
all  who  love  golf.  Mr.  Ouimet  has 
been  generous  not  only  with  his 
acquired  wisdom  of  the  game  but 
with  good  stories  and  examples 
about  and  from  the  many  famous 
players  he  has  known,  and  with  his 
own  most  interesting  experiences. 
The  illustrations  are  a  valuable 
part  of  the  book,  for  they  are 
carefully  chosen  really  to  illustrate  it.  $1.75 

By  Francis  A.  Collins 

Supersedes  Mr.  Collins'  two  earlier  aeroplane  books 
for  boys.  Many  will  find  a  new  world  of  interest 
in  the  book,  finding  that  there  are  clubs,  races, 
tournaments  and  prizes  for  makers  and  fliers  of 

model  planes.  Fully  and  practically  illustrated.  $2.00 

By  Mary  R.  Parkman 

A  fascinating  book  which  tells  how  man  has  made 
the  forces  of  the  world  serve  him,  has  adapted  his 
environment  to  himself ;  how  he  has  given  himself 
wings  like  a  bird,  speed  faster  than  the  lightest 
greyhound,  has  caused  his  thought  to  travel  unseen 
through  the  air,  has  conquered  nature  so  that  there 
need  be  no  suffering  from  famine  and  cold. 

Illustrated.  $2.00 
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TIME  TO  CHOOSE 

The  Periodicals  You  Want  on 
Your  Library  Table  This  Winter 

We  Suggest 

|The  Century  Cluster 

The  Century 

St.  Nicholas 

American  Golfer— 
The  Sport  Pictorial 

Money  Saving  Clubs  of  Magazines 
are  offered  on  the  pages  following 


Prices  Guaranteed  Until 
November  10th  Only 

1921 


On  these  pages  a  number  of  attractive  club  offers  are  listed. 
If  you  are  interested  in  any  of  them,  the  prices  are  low.  If,  however, 
the  magazines  you  want  with  CENTURY,  ST.  NICHOLAS,  or 
AMERICAN  GOLFER  are  not  in  these  special  clubs,  MAKE  YOUR 
OWN  CLUB  with  CENTURY  at  $4.50,  ST.  NICHOLAS  at  $3.50,  and 
AMERICAN  GOLFER  at  $4.50.  On  page  four,  you  will  find  a  list  of 
the  leading  magazines  which  you  can  arrange  with  THE  CENTURY 
CLUSTER  in  making  any  club  desired,  and  you  will  also  find  on 
that  page  a  convenient  order  blank  for  use  in  sending  us  your 
subscriptions.  We  give  our  readers  this  opportunity  to  save 
money  on  their  magazine  orders,  and  assure  them  that  their  orders 
will  have  prompt  and  careful  attention. 

ORDER  YOUR  MAGAZINES  BEFORE  NOVEMBER  10th 
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Books  of  Delight  for  Boys  and  Girls 


TALES  of 
TRUE  KNIGHTS 

By  GEORGE  PHILIP  KRAPP 


THE  author  has  beautifully  retold,  in  lan- 
guage easily  understood  by  boys  and  girls  of 
to-day,  sixteen  of  the  most  charming  legends 
and  allegories  which  have  come  down  to  us,  mainly 
from  the  Middle  Ages,  through  minstrels  and 
old  chroniclers. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  tales  included:  Sir 
Cleges;  King  Horn;  Havelock  the  Dane;  Adam 
Bell,  Clim  of  the  Clough,  and  William  of  Cloudesley;  Sir  Gawain  and  the 
Green  Knight;  Launfal  and  the  Elf-Queen;  The  Rival  Friends;  Sir  Orfeo; 
Eustace;  Constance;  Patient  Griselda;  Gargouille  and  Romaine;  Werwolf; 
The  Three  Revelers;  Sparrowhawk  Castle. 

Illustrated.    Price  $1.75 

GOLF  FACTS  for  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

By  FRANCIS  OUIMET 

MANY  leading  players  agree  that  golfers  should  be  caught  young  by  the 
lure  of  the  game,  for  best  results,  since  it  is  very  difficult  to  acquire 
the  true  golfing  swing  once  the  muscles  are  "set."  Travers,  Evans, 
Sawyer,  started  golf  in  their  'teens,  while  Herron  began  at  eight  and 
Bobby  Jones  at  six!  Ouimet  himself  played  golf  in  season  and  out  of 
season  as  a  boy. 

Francis  Ouimet,  veteran  of  hard-played  matches  and  one  of  the  greatest  of 
amateur  golfers,  gives  in  this  book  the  richest  fruits  of  his  experience 
especially  for  boys  and  girls. 

Illustrated.    Price  $1.75 

THE  BOYS'  BOOK  of  MODEL  AEROPLANES 

By  FRANCIS  A.  COLLINS 

THIS  book  succeeds  the  author's  two  books  which  have  heretofore  been 
published  under  these  titles:  "The  Boys'  Book  of  Model  Aeroplanes" 
and  "The  Second  Boys'  Book  of  Model  Aeroplanes."  Mr.  Collins,  in 
combining  the  two  books,  has  dropped  all  material  that  is  not  entirely 
up-to-date,  has  added  much  new  matter,  and  has  revised  all  the  material 
from  the  two  former  books  which  has  been  retained. 

Illustrated.    Price  $2.00 
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The  Kind  You  Re-read 


ROAMING  THROUGH 

The  WEST 


INDIES 


By  Harry  A.  Franck 


THE  latest  is  the  best  of  all  Mr.  Franck's  books:  the  most 
fascinatingly  readable,  the  most  varied  and  brilliant  with 
color.  Like  the  rest  of  his  travel  volumes,  it  is  informed  by 
his  peculiarly  keen  observation.  Aside  from  the  mingled 
pleasure  and  profit  of  its  strange,  picturesque,  entrancing, 
humorous,  tragic  and  beautiful  pictures,  it  has  a  present 
value  of  a  very  special  kind  for  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
political,  racial,  economic  and  commercial  conditions  in  those 
islands  which,  at  our  very  doors  and  some  of  them  our  own, 
are  yet  so  foreign  to  us.  Mr.  Franck  is  preeminently  a  man 
with  a  level  head  on  his  shoulders,  an  eye  that  pierces  sur- 
faces, and  a  straight  tongue — or  pen.  Hence  the  solid  value 
underlying  the  rich  entertainment  of  all  his  books,  and  this 
particularly  timely  one  in  the  very  highest  degree. 

And  Six  More  Franck  Travel  Books 


Royal  8vo, 
486  pages. 
Over  100 
illustrations 
from  photo- 
graphs taken 
by  the 
author. 
Price  $5.00 


VAGABONDING  DOWN  THE  ANDES.  From  Venez- 
uela to  Patagonia — largely  afoot  and  alone. 
200  photographs  by  the  author.  $5.00 

TRAMPING  THROUGH  MEXICO,  GUATEMALA  AND 
HONDURAS.  An  intimate  view  taken  mostly 
from  foot-level  and  at  foot-pace.  88  illustra- 
tions.   8vo,  378  pages.  $3.00 

ZONE  POLICEMAN  88.  The  author  was  one  of  the 

Canal  Poli:e  in  the  great  days  of  the  building. 
Many  illustrations.  S3. 00 


FOUR  MONTHS  AFOOT  IN  SPAIN.  A  long  sum- 
mer holiday  of  Franck,  spent  (on  Si 72!)  in 
Spain.  $3.00 
A  VAGABOND  JOURNEY  AROUND  THE  WORLD.  The 

first  "tramp  royal"  of  the  prince  of  tramps. 
The  young  university  man  sets  out  practically 
moneyless  to  make  his  way  around  the  globe — 
and  does  it.  Over  100  illustrations.  $5.00 

WORKING  MY  WAY  AROUND  THE  WORLD.  An 

abridged  edition  by  Lena  M.  Franck,  of  the 
famous  "A  Vagabond  Journey  Around  the 
World."   46  illustrations.  $2. 00 


(An  interesting  booklet  on  Mr.  Franck's  unusual  career  will  be  sent  to  anyone  upon  request.) 
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By  the  Author  of  "Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage- Patch,"  etc. 


QUIN 


By  ALICE  HEGAN  RICE 

I 


X  this  new  book_  Mrs.  Rice's  humor  plays 
over  a  love  story  which  is  intensely  human 
and  appealing.  Her  hero,  Quinby  Graham, 
is  I  a  clearly-drawn  type  of  young  America  al 
its  best.  Big,  crude,  aggressive,  but  with  honest 
fearlessness  and  a  sense  of  fair  play,  Quin 
pursues  his  ideal  against  every  obstacle.  He 
comes  into  the  story  without  money,  position, 
or  education,  but  with  the  frank  avowal  that 
he  is  going  to  make  love  to  the  first  girl  that 
smiles  at  him.  The  first  girl  happens  to  be 
Eleanor  Bartlett,  who  is  as  near  the  top  of 
the  social  scale  as  he  is  near  the  bottom. 

With  delicate  irony  Mrs.  Rice  sketches  in  the  various  members  of  the  large  family 
that  stand  between  Quin  and  his  heart's  desire.  With  characteristic  originality  he  con- 
ceives the  idea  of  "making  love  to  the  whole  darned  family  "  before  he  presents  his  case 
to  the  girl  herself. 

It  is  a  colossal  undertaking,  and  by  the  time  he  has  accomplished  it,  he  finds  to  his 
horror  that  a  terrific  quarrel  has  alienated  Eleanor  from  her  family  and  that  he  is  irre- 
vocably allied  to  the  family. 

The  stormy  progress  of  this  unusual  courtship,  the  complications  in  which  it  involves 
everybody  concerned,  and  the  unexpected  denouement  constitute  a  story  that  will 
delight  Mrs.  Rice's  m^ny  devoted  readers. 

Price  $2.00 

By  ALICE  HEGAN  RICE  and  CALE  YOUNG  RICE 

TURN  ABOUT  TALES 

In  which  the  two  authors  take  turns  in  telling  the  ten  striking  stories  included. 

Price  $1.90 

OTHER  BOOKS  BY  ALICE  HEGAN  RICE 


MR.  OPP 
Price  $1.50 

CALVARY  ALLEY 
Price  $1.90 

CAPTAIN  JUNE 
Price  $1.50 

THE  HONORABLE  PERCIVAL 
Price  $1.50 

LOVEY  MARY 
Price  $1.25 


MISS  MINK'S  SOLDIER:  AND  OTHER 

STORIES 
Price  $1.75 

MRS.  WIGGS  OF  THE  CABBAGE- 
PATCH 
Price  $1.25 

A  ROMANCE  OF  BILLY  GOAT  HILL 
Price  $1.90 

SANDY 
Price  $1.50 
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A  Magazine  With  a  Backbone 


EDITING  a  live,  thought-producing  magazine  is  a  great  deal  more 
than  sitting  in  a  comfortable  office  chair  waiting  for  the  articles 
to  come  in.  They  don't  come  that  way.  An  editor  must  first 
determine  what  his  readers  want  and  then  get  the  best  men 
available  to  give  it  to  them. 

For  instance,  take  the  November  issue  of  the  new 

Century  Magazine 

HERE  IS  You  remember  back  in  ■  November,   1918,  when  the  world 

ONE  ARTICLE  enthusiastically  accepted  the  report  of  an  armistice  bringing 
the  Great  War  to  an  end.  You  remember  the  reaction  that 
came  with  the  news  that  the  report  was  false,  that  there  was 
no  armistice  and  that  thousands  more  would  die  before  the 
real  truce  came.  Haven't  you  wondered  how  such  an  error 
was  made?  Arthur  Hornblow,  Jr.,  who  knows  how  it  occurred 
tells  the  complete  story  for  the  first  time. 


HERE  'S  Many  of  the  knottiest  problems  which  the  international  con- 

ANOTHER  ference  called  by  President  Harding  to  meet  in  Washington  in 

November,  1921,  will  be  those  arising  out  of  the  Far  East 
Nath  aniel  Peffer,  who  has  just  returned  from  China  and  Japan, 
after  having  lived  in  the  Far  East  for  a  number  of  years,  has 
written  an  article  called  East  Meets  West  at  Washington, 
which  is  a  clear  and  forceful  summing  up  of  just  what  the 
conference  must  accomplish  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  value  and  what 
obstacles  it  will  find  in  its  way. 


STILL 
ANOTHER 


George  W.  Russell  (AE),  who  edits  The  Irish  Homestead,  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  unusual  Irishmen  alive.  When 
R.  C.  Feld  was  in  Ireland  recently  she  wanted,  more  than 
any  other  one  thing,  to  got  an  interview  with  Russell.  She 
got  it — -and  you  can  count  on  it  being  far  out  of  the  ordinary. 


THERE 

ARE  OTHERS 


Articles,  short  stories,  a  long  poem  by  Robert  Frost,  a  series 
of  Chinese  sketches  by  Roy  Baldridge,  and  many  other  inter- 
esting contributions. 


You  '11  agree  that  THE  CENTURY  is  a  real  magazine  —  a  magazine 
with  a  backbone.  The  subscription  price  is  $5 .00  a  year  or  you  can  get  it 


AT  ALL  NEWSSTANDS 


The  Ely  School  for  Girls 

ELY  COURT 
GREENWICH  CONNECTICUT 

In  the  country,  one  hour  from 
New  York  City.  Twenty-five 
acres,  modern  equipment.  Col- 
lege Preparatory,  General,  Sec- 
retarial and  Post-Graduate 
Courses.  Music.  Household  arts. 
Daily  work  in  the  studio.  Horse- 
back riding  and  all  summer  and 
winter  sports.     Sleeping  Porch. 


New  York,  Long  Island  Sound. 

SOUTHFIELD  POINT  HALL 

A  school  for  girls.  Beautifully  located  on  Long  Island  Sound.  Interme- 
diate, General  and  College  Preparatory  Courses.  Music,  Gymnastics, 
Athletics  and  Sports. 

Address  Jessie  Callam  Gray,  B.A.,  Principal, 

Davenport  Drive,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Connecticut,  Cornwall. 

RUMSEY  HALL 

A  Schcol  for  Boys  under  15.    Yearly  rate  $1200. 

L.  R.  Sanford,  Principal. 

Louis  H.  Schutte,  M.A.,  Headmaster. 

Woodland  Park 

Junior  Department  of  Lasell  Seminary 
For  Girls  under  15 

A  course  of  study  covering  all  gram- 
mar grades,  fitting  girls  for  Lasell 
Seminary  and  other  secondary  schools. 
Buildings  splendidly  equipped  for  the 
needs  and  comforts  of  young  people. 
Glass-enclosed  sun-parlors  and  class- 
rooms. Gymnasium  and  swimming 
pool.  Playgrounds  for  all  activities. 
Catalog  on  application. 

GUY  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.D., 
Principal 

CHAS.  F.  TOWNE,  A.M., 
Assoc.  Principal 
Woodland  Road 
Auburndale  Massachusetts 


New  Mexico,  Otowi,  Sandoval  County. 

LOS  ALAMOS  RANCH  SCHOOL 

Combining  school  work  under  the  best  masters  obtainable  with 
life  on  a  big  Western  Ranch  in  the  pine  covered  mountains  of 
New  Mexico.  The  most  healthful  climate  in  America.  Build- 
ings and  equipment  thoroughly  modern.  A  cow  pony  for  every 
boy.    Limited  to  eighteen  boys.    Write  for  booklet.  Address 


A.  J.  CONNELL,  Director 
Los  Alamos  Ranch  School 
Sandoval  County 


New  Mexico 


Indiana,  Culver. 

CULVER  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Catalog  describes  famous  Culver  military  system,  500-acre  campus 
on  Lake  Maxinkuckee,  superb  array  of  buildings.    Send  for  copy. 

The  President's  Aide,  Culver,  Indiana. 


Maine,  Farmington. 

ABBOTT  SCHOOL 

For  Boys.  Rate  81200.  Fall  term  opened  September  28th.  Emphasizes 
health,  happiness,  achievement.  Catalog  on  request.  Farmington,  Maine 


New  York,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 

MISS  C.  E.  MASON'S  ^ScSs^^A 

utes  from  New  York  City.  Upper  School  for  girls  13  to  25;  Lower  School 
for  girls  7  to  13.  All  departments.  Vocational  training  emphasized  in 
Summer  School.  Preparation  for  leading  colleges.  For  circular  address 
Miss  C.  E.  Mason,  LL.M.,  Lock  Box  725. 


Massachusetts,  Brookline. 

BEACON 

A_Country-City  Boarding  and  Day  School.  For  boys  and  girls  of  all 
ages.    College  preparatory  and  diploma  courses. 

Mrs.  Althea  H.  Andrew,  Principal 

1440  Beacon  Street,  Brookline,  Mass. 


PAGE 

MILITARY  ACADEMY 

A  Big  School  for  Little  Boys 
Military  life  appeals  to  youngsters  — 
at  Page  it  is  combined  with  work  and 
play  that  develop  initiative  and  self- 
reliance.  The  growing  mind  is  guided  by 
wise  men  and  women  who  thoroughly 
understand  boys.  Every  advantage  of 
climate  and  location.  Large  modern 
buildings;  seven  acre  campus.  Let  our 
catalog  tell  you  all  about  us.  Boys 
grow  big  and  strong  in  California. 

ROBERT  A.  GIBBS,  Headmaster 
Route  7,  Box  947 
LOS  ANGELES  CALIFORNIA 
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Miss  Hall's 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

In  the  Berkshire  Hills,  on 
the  Holmes  Road  to  Lenox. 
Forty-five  acres.  One  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Miss  MIRA  H.  HALL,  Principal 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 


Massachusetts,  Billerica. 

The  Mitchell  Military  Boys'  School 

A  school  that  appeals  to  the  young  American  Boy  and  the  discriminat- 
ing parent.    Exponents  of  clean  sport,  fair  play,  and  thoro  work. 

Alexander  H.  Mitchell,  Principal,  Box  S,  Billerica,  Mass. 

Massachusetts,  West  Bridgewater. 

Howard  Seminary  for  Girls   25  miles  from  Boston. 

J  College  preparatory 

and  general  courses.  Household  arts  and  Home  management.  Strong 
courses  in  instrumental  and  vocal  music.  Military  drill.  Horseback 
riding.   All  sports.    Upper  and  lower  school.    50  pupils. 

Mn.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Kendall,  Principals, 

28  Howard  Street,  West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Massachusetts,  Norton. 

THE  HEDGES  Thc' Junior  Scb00' of  House  in  the  Pines- 

Norton,  Mass.  30  miles  from  Boston.  For 
girls  under  fourteen.  A  wholesome,  simple  life  of  study  and  play  that 
shall  make  the  child  quick  to  feel,  anxious  to  know,  able  to  do. 

Miss  Gertrude  E.  Cornish,  Principal. 

Massachusetts,  Wellesley. 

TENACRE  A  Country  School  for  Girls  10  to  14.  Preparatory 
to  Dana  Hall,  14  miles  from  Boston.   All  sports 
and  athletics  supervised  and  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupil.  Finest 
instruction,  care  and  influences. 

Miss  Helen  Temple  Cooke,  Dana  Hall,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Pennsylvania,  Lancaster. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy 

Prepares  boys  for  all  Colleges  and  Technical  Schools.  Complete  modern 
Equipment  and  good  Physical  Training  Department.  Old  established 
School  on  basis  allowing  moderate  terms.    Catalogue  on  request. 

Address  E.  M.  Hartman,  Principal,  Box  432,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington  (Suburbs). 

National  Park  Seminary  J^fwS.  edlfe! 

courses  of  two  years'  collegiate  work  above  high  school.  Home  Economics, 
Floriculture,  Arts  and  Crafts,  Music,  Painting,  Dramatic  Art,  systematic 
study  of  the  National  Capital.  James  E.  Ament,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
President.  Illustrated  book  on  request  to  Registrar,  Box  1G5,  Forest 
Glen,  Maryland. 

Connecticut,  Norwalk. 

HILLSIDE 

For  girls.  45  miles  from  New  York.  College  Preparation. 
Cultural  Courses.    Household  Science,  including  actual 
practice  in  a  real  home.    Organized  Athletics. 
Margaret  R.  Brendlinger,  A.B.  (Vassar)  )  D  .    ■  , 
Vida  Hunt  Francis,  A.B.  (Smith)  1  ™nclPals- 


PEDDIE 

An  Endowed  School  for  Boys 

Peddie  graduates  are  now  leaders  in  scholar- 
ship and  student  activities  in  26  colleges. 
They  learned  the  right  way  of  doing  the  right 
things  at  Peddie.  The  preparatory  courses  ut 
Peddie  meet  the  requirements  of  the  best 
colleges  or  universities.  Athletics  and  out- 
door sports  for  every  student.  The  heahhv 
body  for  Ihe  clean,  vigorous  mind.  Swimminp 
pool,  large  gymnasium,  60-acre  campus.  Lower 
school  for  boys  under  14.  For  booklets,  address 

ROGER  W.  SWETLAND,  LL.D. 
Headmaster 

Box  10-M  Hightstown,  N.  J.  i£ 


New  York,  Irvington-on-Hudson 

KYLE  SCHOOL 

For  50  Boys;  8  to  16. 
Beautiful  location;  22  miles  from  New  York.  First  prize  win- 
ner competitive  military  drill,  71st  Armory,  N.  Y.  (1000  boys 
took  part.)  "Your  school  looks  so  homelike."  Thus  visitors 
express  their  first  impression  when  in  search  of  a  suitable  school 
they  first  view  the  Kyle  School.  Summer  camp  in  the  Catskills. 
Dr.  Paul  Kyle,  Principal  of  Kyle  School  for  31  years. 

Irvington-on-Hudson.    Box  506. 

Rhode  Island,  Providence. 
The  Mary  C.  Wheeler  Town  and  Country  School 

A  town  school  offering  opportunities  for  country  life  and 


sports. 


Providence,  Rhode  Island. 


New  York,  Ossining-on-Hudson. 

OSSINING  SCHOOL 

For  Girls.    53rd  year.   30  miles  from  New  York.   Academic  and  economic 
courses.    Separate  school  for  very  young  girls.    For  catalog  address 
Clara  C.  Fuller,  Principal,  Box  10-N. 

Connecticut,  Pomfret. 

EASTFORD,  The  School  for  a  Boy 

Molding  boys  into  men  who  think  and  do,  by  developing  mind,  morals 
and  body  in  the  most  natural  way.  Preparation  for  college  or  vocation: 
Catalogue.  Stanley  Kelley,  Director,  Pomfret,  Conn. 


Massachusetts,  Duxbury. 

POWDER  POINT  SCHOOL 

Will  understand  your  boy  and  help  him  to  understand  himself. 
Ralph  K.  Bearce,  A.M.,  Headmaster, 

27  King  Caesar  Road,  Duxbury,  Mass. 


Massachusetts,  Bradford. 

JUNIOR  BRADFORD 

A  preparatory  school  for  Bradford  Academy.  Directed  study  and  play. 
Arts  and  crafts.  A'l  advantages  of  Bradford  Academy  equipment.  For 
booklets  address  The  Principal,  139  Main  Street,  Bradford,  Mass. 


Massachusetts,  West  Newton. 

ALLEN  MILITARY  SCHOOL 

A  country,  college  preparatory  school,  9  miles  from  Boston.  The 
group  system  prevails.  Gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  concrete  rink,  and 
three  athletic  fields.  Upper  and  Lower  Schools.  Thoiias  Chalmers, 
A.B.,  D.D.,  Director.  Portsmouth  Military  School  under  same  manage- 
ment.  437  Waltham  Street,  West  Newton,  Mass. 


\\/^iVlif"f  fl<5      A  Country  Home  School  for  Girls 

»    »     XXX  tlll^    from  eight  to  sixteen,  affiliated  with  the  best  preparatory  schools.    T  en 


Hall 


from  eight  to  sixteen,  affiliated  with  the  best  preparatory  schools.  T  enty- 
six  acres,  new  buildings,  ideal  location,  high  elevation  halfway  between 
Boston  and  Worcester,  near  Longfellow's  Wayside  Inn.  Outdoor  sleeping 
and  class  rooms,  if  desired.  Individual  care.  Teachers  for  all  branches. 
Mistress  of  field  games.  House  mother.  Family  life  emphasized. 
MR.  ELBRIDGE  C.  WHITING,  Amherst,  Yale,  MRS.  WHITING,  Wellesley,  Prins. 
12  CONCORD  ROAD,  SOUTH  SUDBURY.  MASS. 


H>rf)00te  for  $toj>£  anb  (girls— Continue*) 


BEGINNING 
A  CAREER 


/TVHE  utmost  care  should 
be  taken  by  parents  in 
I  selecting justtherightschool 
at  the  very  beginning  of 
their  children's  education. 

If  a  mistake  is  made  it  re- 
quires years  of  diligent  study 
to  overcome  it,  and  some- 
times it  is  never  corrected 
entirely.  The  Century  has 
been  closely  connected  for  a 
long  number  of  years  with 
private  schools  throughout 
the  United  States.  This 
association  has  placed  The 
Century  in  a  position  to 
properly  advise  parents  in 
this  regard.  Information 
about  any  school  or  camp 
may  be  obtained  by  Cen- 
tury readers  without  charge. 

Wise  parents  will  begin  now 
to  make  their  plans  for  the 
next  school  term. 

□ 

Address 

SCHOOL  SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 

THE  CENTURY  CO. 
353  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


tUnclagsifteo 
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STAMMERING 

\is  Cause  aj\tf  <\ire 99 

You  can  be  quickly  cured  if  you  stammer.    Send  10  cents,  coin 
or  stamps,  for  288  page  cloth  bound  book  on  Stammering  and 
Stuttering.    It  tells  bow  I  cured  myself  after  Stammering  and 
Stuttering  for  20  years.    BENJAMIN  N.  BOGUE 
I    483  Qogue  Building,  1147  N.  III.  St.  Indianapolis 


m 


Camps 


For  Girls  (under  20  years),  Roxbury,  Vermont 


A  300  acre  wonderland  in  the  heart  of  the  Green  Mountains. 
Athletic  fields,  private  swimming  pond,  clay  tennis  courts 
screened  dining  porch,  Bleeping  oungalows,  and  a  big  assembly 
hall  for  plays,  dances,  music,  and  games  around  a  big  cheery 
fireplace.  Famous  for  its  fine  saddle  horses,  free  horseback 
riding,  instruction,  and  wonderful  c 
for  Juniors   and  Seniors. 


camping  trips.  Separate  camps 
Enthusiastic   counselors  carefully 
chosen.    Write  now  for  illustrated  br  ' 


[    Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  A.  Roys,  lOBowdoin  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Massachusetts,  Ashland. 

BOB-WHITE    For  bo-vs  under  15-  Seventh 
season.  Horseback  riding  thru 
woodland  trails,  tennis  tournaments,  athletic  fields,  camp- 
ing trips,  boating,  etc.    Illlustrated  booklet. 

R.  C.  Hill.  S.  B.  Hates. 


A   CHRISTMAS  DRAMA 
WITH  MUSIC 

THE  VOICES  OF  THE  STARS 


Suitable  for  Day  and  Church  Schools 
and   Young  People's  Societies 


This  work  comprises  Dramatic  Prologue  and 
Dialo  gue,  with  Simple  Costumes,  Symbols 
and  Scenery,  Instrumental  Marches,  Pre- 
ludes, Recessionals,  Songs,  Choruses  and 
Carols  based  upon  Mythology  as  applied  to 
Astronomy. 

The  drama  treats  of  the  preparation  of  the 
earth  by  the  "Knights  of  the  Stars"  for  the 
coming  of  the  Christ-Child,  who  comes  to  the 
earth  over  the  star  pathway  of  the  milky- 
way;  and  the  guarding  and  adoration  of  the 
Child-King  of  the  Ages  in  exultant  hosannas. 

$1.00  per  copy,  postpaid 

THE  CENTURY  CO. 

353  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 
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The  Lure  of 
Trains  and  Boats 


DID  any  boy  ever  live  who  wasn't 
thrilled  by  trains  and  boats?  Ives 
Toys  make  it  possible  for  youngsters  to 
have  a  railroad  of  their  own  or  a  fleet  of 
ships — to  make  their  dreams  a  reality. 
Ives  Toys  are  the  best  fun  in  the  world. 

Ives  Trains  and  Ives  Boats  are  true 
copies  of  originals.  The  locomotives 
are  made  both  in  spring  and  electrical 
types  with  complete  railroad  equip- 
ment,  passenger   cars,   freight  cars, 


oil  cars,  coal  cars,  bridges,  tunnels, 
switches,  stations,  signal  lights  and 
crossing  gates. 

Ives  Boats  are  made  of  steel,  beauti- 
fully painted,  with  long-running  spring- 
mechanisms.  They  look  like  real  ships 
and  are  wonderfully  complete.  The 
line  of  Ives  Boats  consists  of  ocean 
liners,  diving  submarines,  tug  boats, 
motor  boats,  destroyers,  and  U.  S. 
Merchant  Marine  steamships. 


Send  10c  for  Ives  Booklet  of  Boats  and  Trains 

IVES  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 


196  Holland  Ave. 


Bridgeport,  Conn. 


I  Ves  Toys 

Make  Happy-BfJys 


TOYS 


ROMANCE 


By  CORNELIA  MEIGS 

(See  cover  design) 

They  said  that  it  was  time  that  I  must  read. 
They  chose  a  book  I  should  enjoy,  indeed; 
But  lazy,  I  bent  down  a  drowsy  head 
Upon  the  page,  and  fell  asleep  instead. 

I  saw  a  wondrous  troop  go  whirling  by; 
Past  cloud-built  castles,  reaching  to  the  sky, 
A  stately  knight  the  shining  army  led; 
I  heard  the  spears  clash  and  the  chargers  tread. 

I  opened  eager  eyes  and  naught  could  see — ■ 
Vanished  was  all  that  gallant  company; 
The  room  was  empty,  and  the  fading  light 
Showed  no  white  lady  and  ho  scarlet  knight. 

Sighing,  I  set  myself  to  read,  at  last, 
And  on  the  page  the  whole  brave  band  marched  past! 
For  years  they  had  been  waiting,  still  and  hid, 
Beneath  the  old  book's  dusty  coverlid. 
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THE  FUN— AND  THE  IMMENSITY— OF 
LITTLE  THINGS 

By  HILDEGARDE  HAWTHORNE 


What  are  little  things? 

It  depends  on  who  you  are,  and  what  you  think 
about  things,  big  or  little.  To  some  persons,  any- 
thing that  is  easy  to  do  or  to  get,  anything  that 
cannot  be  measured  by  a  money  value,  is  a  little 
thing.  Size  has  no  particular  value  in  considering 
little  things.  A  great  oak-tree  that  has  stood  a 
couple  of  centuries  and  that  holds  within  its 
heart  one  of  nature's  most  wonderful  stories  is  a 
very  little  thing  to  many.  Just  a  tree,  which,  if 
cut  down,  might  yield  so  many  feet  of  lumber, 
but  that,  standing,  is  merely  a  means  of  shade, 
handy  if  in  a  pasture,  but  probably,  from  this 
standpoint,  useless  enough.  And  as  for  some- 
thing so  vast  as  the  sky,  that  is  certainly  a  little 
thing  to  such  people.  It  is  nothing  to  them,  in 
fact.  They  do  not  look  at  it,  they  do  not  think 
about  it;  they  walk  about  under  it  all  their  lives, 
and  it  is  always  nothing  to  them. 

But  really,  such  little  things  are  usually  very 
great  things,  measured  by  another  and  a  happier 
standard.  The  world  is  full  of  them,  and  it  is  a 
well-spring  of  joy  to  realize  them  fully,  to  delight 
in  them,  to  study  and  love  them — little  things, 
that  are  constantly  meeting  us,  continually  sur- 
rounding us,  that  happen  over  and  over  again. 
The  best  way  to  think  of  them  truly  is  to  try  to 
imagine  a  world  without  some  of  them.  We  take 
them,  even  when  we  love  them,  too  much  for 
granted,  which  means  that  we  lose  much  of  them. 
In  our  anxiety  to  get  what  we  think  of  as  the  big 
things,  the  little  things  slip  by  unheeded — our 


days  are  empty  of  them,  days  that  should  be  beau- 
tifully full,  and  we  ourselves  lose  by  degrees  our 
sensitiveness  of  appreciation.  Lose  the  little 
things! 

Take,  for  instance,  a  little  thing  like  a  fresh  and 
lovely  morning.  Thousands  of  such  mornings 
come  to  this  world  while  we  are  living  our  span 
upon  it.  Each  is  a  wonderful  thing;  each  differs 
from  the  rest  in  exquisiteness.  The  joy  of  such  a 
morning  is  quite  beyond  any  description.  But  to 
get  that  joy  you  will  have  to  think  of  the  morning, 
to  feel  it,  to  look  at  it.  Perhaps  it  is  a  winter 
morning,  crisp  and  shining,  or  all  veiled  and 
swirling  in  soft  snowflakes,  a  morning  that  sends 
the  blood  tingling  through  your  veins  and  makes 
your  eyes  shine  like  stars.  Perhaps  it  a  morning 
of  spring,  when  early  birds  are  singing  and  the 
apple  blossoms  breaking  white  and  pink  upon  the 
branch,  when  butterflies  are  floating  and  little 
streams  of  water  trickling  through  grasses.  There 
is  no  moment  of  the  year  when  such  a  morning, 
all  beauty  and  delight,  may  not  come.  Autumn 
has  many ;  summer  brings  an  armful.  Fancy  miss- 
ing such  a  thing  as  that !  Yet  people  will  miss  them 
without  a  qualm.  They  will  tell  you  that  they 
would  n't  have  missed  that  train  for  anything,  or 
seeing  so-and-so,  or  sending  a  telephone  message, 
or  finding  that  bargain  in  the  central  store.  But 
if  you  say,  "I  do  hope  that  you  did  not  miss  yes- 
terday morning,"  they  will  look  upon  you  blankly, 
and  not  understand.  A  morning?  Who  could 
miss  a  morning?    But  if  you  ask  whether  the 
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morning  was  blue  and  gold  or  silver  and  shining, 
whether  the  first  lilac  had  opened  by  the  gate,  or 
the  breeze  had  the  scent  of  the  sea  or  the  prairie — 
oh,  they  will  not  know  those  things!  For,  you 
see,  they  did  miss  the  morning. 

Color  is  to  many  a  little  thing.  Nice  enough 
when  it 's  pretty,  but,  after  all,  the  world  has  more 
important  matters  than  color  to  consider. 

Yet  imagine  a  world  without  color. 

Even  in  the  whitest  winter,  there  is  color — 
color  of  the  brilliant  skies,  color  of  rainbow 
glancings  in  ice  and  snow  crystals,  of  water  lying 
still.  There  is  the  green  of  fir  and  pine-tree,  the 
tawniness  of  bark,  the  reddish  points  of  willow 
shrubs.  There  is  the  color  of  a  bright  coat,  of 
rosy  faces;  there  is  the  flame  of  fire.  And  think  of 
a  world  of  spring  and  summer  where  the  color  was 
left  out — no  flower  of  lovely  hue,  no  marvel  of 
foliage,  no  far  blue  hills,  and  green-and-purple  sea, 
no  color! 

Don 't  think  of  color  as  a  little  thing.  Think  of 
it  as  one  of  the  greatest  we  know,  and  rejoice  in  it, 
train  yourself  to  see  it  everywhere,  to  know  its 
perfect  harmonies  and  splendid  contrasts,  its  deli- 
cate gradations,  its  depth  and  power.  A  deal  of 
our  happiness  comes  through  color,  and  much 
more  can  come  if  we  will  let  it. 

There  are  such  countless  little  things  that  are 
big.  A  bird  is  one.  If  you  have  learned  to  know 
and  love  a  bird,  you  will  have  entered  a  beautiful 
world.  You  will  learn  of  many  more,  step  by  step. 
You  will  watch  and  know  the  beautiful  flight  of 
birds,  you  will  listen  and  learn  their  songs  and 
calls.  The  bright  feathers  of  oriole  and  tanager, 
the  gentler  harmonies  of  wren  and  thrush  will  give 
you  the  special  delight  each  holds.  The  sight  of 
a  bird  strange  to  you  will  make  a  whole  day  mem- 
orable, and  the  pleasure  of  finding  what  it  is  will 
remain  with  you  always.  I  know  people  who  can 
pass  through  a  whole  country  spring  and  never 
see  or  hear  a  bird.  They  simply  don 't  notice  them. 
They  could  tell  a  sparrow  from  a  crow,  but  that 
would  be  the  limit  of  their  capability  as  far  as 
birds  went.  Don 't  you  see,  that  thinking  of  birds 
as  negligible,  worthless,  little,  they  lose  a  world  of 
beauty  and  strangeness,  music  and  motion,  a  par- 
ticular sort  of  joy  that  they  should  have,  because 
it  exists  for  the  taking? 

Bring  out  the  true  measure,  and  let  us  see  what 
the  importance  of  such  little  things  as  a  fine  walk, 
a  happy  laugh,  a  sunny  day,  are.  A  wood  fire 
beside  which  you  can  sit  is  a  great  thing  in  life, 
not  a  small  one.  Be  thankful  for  it  with  all  your 
heart.  The  joy  of  making  something  is  not  small 
— making  it  for  the  delight  of  the  making,  of  doing 
good  work  thoroughly.  The  joy  of  a  good  story, 
told  or  read,  is  a  big  thing,  measured  aright.  The 
feeling  of  being  well  and  active  is  no  little  thing, 


though  we  usually  take  our  good  health  as  some- 
thing not  worth  notice,  and  only  begin  to  value  it 
when  it  goes,  and  when  it  is  too  late  to  rejoice  in  it. 

A  life  that  is  open  to  the  little  things  is  a  full  and 
a  happy  life.  Most  children  know  the  value  of 
such  things,  but  as  they  grow  older  they  grow 
blinder  to  them.  It  is  foolish  to  do  this,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  one  should,  if  only  one  keeps  the 
true  measure  handy.  Variety,  says  the  old  saw,  is 
the  spice  of  life.  And  we  can  have  a  world  of 
variety,  or  a  dull  and  humdrum  world,  according 
as  we  choose  to  open  our  ears  and  eyes,  to  respond 
to  the  immensity  of  little  things. 

Only  lately  I  was  talking  to  a  man,  no  longer 
young,  who  had  lived  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
in  strange  and  far-away  cities.  He  had  much 
money,  and  he  had  taken  what  time  he  wanted. 
But  he  said  that  every  place  was  alike.  "If  you 've 
seen  New  York  or  Chicago,"  he  remarked  dis- 
contentedly, "you 've  seen  as  much  as  there  is  to 
see.  People  try  to  do  you  in  Teheran  or  Paris, 
just  the  same." 

And  there  was  really  nothing  in  him  but  that 
sort  of  emptiness.  All  the  world  held  was  unseen 
by  him — everything  but  Tiimself  was  a  "little 
thing"  to  him,  not  worth  noticing,  not  even  seen. 
Of  course,  all  the  beauty  and  the  splendor  and  the 
variety  were  there,  just  the  same,  just  as  interest- 
ing and  lovely.  But  he  had  shut  them  all  out,  and 
his  life  was  like  a  sandy  wilderness.   It  was  a  pity. 

As  it  happened,  that  same  day  I  had  talked  to 
another  man,  Enos  Mills,  of  Colorado.  He  had 
spent  some  time  telling  me  of  a  single  walk  he  had 
taken.  And  the  world  through  which  he  passed 
was  a  rich  world.  It  sang;  it  shone.  Each  tree  had 
a  great  tale  to  tell  him,  each  bird  a  message,  stir- 
ring and  thrilling.  A  track  on  the  soft  loam,  the 
shape  of  a  rock,  the  color  of  a  flower,  the  chaff  left 
by  a  squirrel  where  it  had  shelled  its  pine-nuts, 
the  gnawed  stump  that  spoke  of  a  beaver  at  work 
the  previous  night,  all  these  things  and  a  thousand 
more  made  each  mile  crowded  and  exciting.  As  I 
listened,  I  thought  how  wonderful  a  thing  was 
'  life,  how  amazing  a  place  this  world. 

You  are  making  plans  for  your  life,  probably,  or 
at  least  now  and  then  you  stop  to  think  what  you 
will  do  in  the  years  that  are  coming,  what  you  will 
be.  If  you  want  to  have  a  life  that  is  jolly  and 
interesting  and  thoroughly  worth  the  living,  re- 
member to  count  in  the  little  things,  the  things 
that  don't  cost  money,  the  things  that  happen 
themselves.  Remember  to  keep  the  use  of  your 
eyes,  of  your  ears,  to  keep  your  sense  of  wonder, 
your  love  of  beauty.  Think  of  what  Fabre,  the 
naturalist,  found  to  tell  of  an  ant,  a  beetle,  or  a 
spider.  Think  of  the  years  of  keen  pleasure  and 
intense  interest  he  found  in  studying  these  tiny 
creatures,  so  odd,  so  individual,  so  beautiful, 
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doing  so  many  strange  things.  Think  what  an  in- 
finitesimal part  of  the  world  such  little  beings  are, 
and  then  realize  that  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a 
dull  day  in  such  a  world  unless  you  create  the  dull- 
ness. You  will  most  likely  find  work  that  interests 
you,  and  we  all  need  that.  But  play  is  a  thing  we 
need  too;  joy,  that  is  to  say,  in  things  that  exist 
for  themselves,  not  for  what  they  bring  to  you.  A 
sunrise  on  the  mountain-top  exists  in  itself,  yet  it 
can  give  you,  if  you  will  look  at  it  as  it  should  be 
looked  at,  greater  happiness  than  a  handful  of 
dollars  can  give.  Too  often  we  fail  to  forget  the 
importance  of  the  dollars,  and  do  forget  the  im- 
portance'of  the  sun,  rising  or  setting  or  simply 
sailing  across  the  blue  heavens.  Power  to  earn 
money  is  necessary,  and  it  may  be  most  interest- 
ing. But  a  day  spent  fishing,  whether  you  catch 
fish  or  not,  is  important  too,  and  in  the  long  ac- 
count of  life  it  will  sometimes  be  hard  to  say 
whether  the  time  we  gave  to  holidaying,  to  enjoy- 
ing field  and  stream  and  forest,  to  being  happy  in 


the  companionship  of  some  chum,  afield  with  us, 
was  not,  after  all,  the  more  telling.  We  should 
never  forget  that  life  is  not  what  we  possess,  but 
what  we  are. 

Love  the  green  glory  of  the  world,  and  rejoice 
in  your  sound  and  healthy  body.  Learn  all  there 
is  to  learn  of  the  bright  and  fair  and  curious 
things  that  life  brings  round  as  the  days  swing  on. 
You  live  in  a  treasure-box,  if  only  you  take  the 
trouble  to  lift  the  lid  and  see  what  fills  it.  The  lid, 
as  it  happens,  is  in  yourself,  and  it  is  you  who  stay 
shut  away  if  it  is  not  lifted.  Two  walk  side  by 
side  through  the  same  place,  and  to  one  it  is  full  of 
grandeur,  of  miracle;  to  the  other  it  is  merely  a 
stretch  of  little  things,  too  insignificant  to  be 
worth  attention.  And  the  first  is  rich  and  the 
second  poor. 

Throw  open  the  bright  windows  of  your  mind 
and  soul  and  rejoice  in  all  the  little  things,  so  easy 
to  come  by,  so  free  and  generous,  above  all,  so 
great! 


THE  FABLE  OF  THE  CLOCK 

By  FLORENCE  BOYCE  DAVIS 

One  day  a  thoughtful  little  clock  that 

stood  upon  a  shelf 
Decided  it  would  take  the  time  to  think 

upon  itself ; 
It  counted  up  the  seconds  that  it  needs 

must  tick  away 
To  make  the  minutes  in  an  hour,  the 

hours  in  a  day, 
And  then  a  week,  and  then  a  month,  and 

then  a  year — oh  dear! 
Stupendous  grew  the  sum  of  all  the  sec- 
onds in  a  year — 
T  was  over  thirty  millions  and  some 

thousands  more  beside ! 
No  wonder  that  the  little  clock  held  up 

its  hands,  and  cried: 
"With  such  a  hill  as  that  to  climb,  I  '11 

never  reach  the  top, 
And  so  I  '11  'just  advise  my  works  that 
they  would  better  stop." 

"Pooh-pooh !"  up  spake  the  pendulum,  "I  think  you  're  in  the  wrong; 
We  '11  not  be  getting  anywhere  unless  we  keep  along; 
And  any  hill,  however  steep,  is  not  so  bad  to  climb, 
For  it 's  one  tick  at  a  time,  you  know,  just  one  tick  at  a  time." 

And  so  the  thoughtful  little  clock  again  took  heart,  they  say, 
And  ticked  away  the  minutes,  and  the  hours,  and  the  day. 
And  some  one  heard  it  tell  its  works,  when  all  was  dark  and  still: 
"It 's  one  tick  at  a  time,  my  dears,  that  takes  us  up  the  hill." 


"WHEN  THE  SWAN  STARTS  SOUTH  IT  IS  NO  TIME  FOR  LESSER  BREEDS  TO  LINGER" 
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By  SAMUEL  SCOVILLE,  JR. 


"Clang!  Clang!  Clang!"  The  sound  drifted 
down  from  mid-sky  as  if  the  ice-cold  gates  of  win- 
ter were  opening.  A  gaggle  of  Canada  geese,  wear- 
ing white  bibs  below  their  black  heads  and  necks, 
came  beating  down  the  wind,  shouting  to  earth 
as  they  flew.  Below  them,  although  it  was  still 
autumn,  the  tan-colored  marsh  showed  ash-gray 
stretches  of  new  ice,  with  here  and  there  blue 
patches  of  snow.  Suddenly,  faint  and  far,  sound- 
ed other  notes,  as  of  a  distant  horn,  and  a  com- 
pany of  misty-white  trumpeter-swans  swept  along 
the  sky,  gleaming  like  silver  in  the  sun.  Down 
from  the  arctic  tundras  they  had  come,  where 
during  the  short  summer  their  great  nests  had 
stood  like  watch-towers  above  the  level  sphag- 
num-bogs, for  the  trumpeter-swan,  like  the  eagle, 
scorns  to  hide  its  nest  and  fears  no  foe  of  earth  or 
air. 

As  their  trumpet  notes  pealed  across  the  marsh 
they  were  answered  everywhere  by  the  confused 
cries  and  calls  of  innumerable  water-fowl ;  for  when 
the  swan  starts  south  it  is  no  time  for  lesser  breeds 
to  linger.    Wisps  of  snipe  and  badlings  of  duck 


sprang  into  the  air.  The  canvasback  ducks,  with 
their  dark  red  heads  and  necks,  grunted  as  they 
flew,  the  wings  of  the  goldeneye  whistled,  the 
scaup  purred,  the  black  ducks  and  the  mallards, 
with  emerald-green  heads,  quacked,  the  pintails 
whimpered — the  air  was  full  of  duck  notes.  As 
they  swept  southward,  the  different  families  took 
their  places  according  to  their  speed.  Well  up 
in  the  van  were  the  canvasbacks,  who  can  travel 
at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  per  sec- 
ond. Next  came  the  pintails  and  the  wood-ducks, 
whose  drakes  have  wings  of  velvet-black,  purple, 
and  white.  The  mallards  and  the  black  ducks 
brought  up  the  rear,  while,  far  behind,  a  cloud 
of  blue-winged  teal  whizzed  down  the  sky,  the 
lustrous  light-blue  of  their  wings  glinting  like 
polished  steel  in  the  sunlight.  Flying  in  perfect 
unison,  the  distance  between  them  and  the  main 
flock  rapidly  lessened,  for  the  blue-winged  teal, 
when  it  settles  down  to  fly,  can  tick  off  two  miles 
a  minute.  A  few  yards  back  of  their  close  cloud, 
followed  a  single  green-winged  teal,  a  tiny  drake 
with  a  chestnut-brown  head  brightly  striped  with 
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green,  who  wore  an  emerald  patch  on  either 
wing.  In  a  moment  the  blue-wings  had  passed 
the  quacking  mallards  and  black  duck  as  if  they 
had  been  anchored  in  the  sky.  The  whistlers  and 
pintails  were  overtaken  next,  and  then  more 
slowly  the  little  flock,  flying  in  perfect  form,  began 
to  cut  down  the  lead  of  the  canvasbacks  in  front. 
Little  by  little  the  tiny  teal  edged  up  in  complete 
silence  on  the  whizzing,  grunting  leaders,  until  at 
last  they  were  flying  right  abreast  with  them.  At 
first  slowly,  and  then  more  and  more  rapidly, 
they  drew  away  until  a  clear  space  of  sky  showed 
between  the  two  flocks,  including  the  green-winged 
follower.  Then  for  the  first  time  the  blue-wings 
spoke,  voicing  their  victory  in  soft  lisping  notes, 
which  were  echoed  by  a  mellow  whistle  from  the 
green-wing.  The  sound  of  his  own  voice  seemed 
suddenly  to  remind  the  latter  that  he  was  one  of 
the  speed-kings  of  the  sky.  An  inch  shorter  than 
his  blue-winged  brother,  the  green-winged  teal  is 
yet  a  hardier  and  a  swifter  bird.  Unhampered  by 
any  flock  formation,  the  wing-beats  of  this  lone 
flyer  increased  until  he  shot  forward  like  a  pro- 
jectile. In  a  moment  he  was  up  to  the  leaders, 
then  above  them,  and  then,  with  a  tremendous 
burst  of  speed,  he  passed  and  went  slashing  down 
the  sky  alone.  Farther  and  farther  in  front 
flashed  the  green-striped  little  head,  and  more  and 
more  faintly  his  short  whistles  came  back  to  the 
flock  behind.    Perhaps  it  was  his  call,  or  it  might 


have  been  the  green  gleam  of  his  speeding  head, 
that  caught  the  attention  of  a  sky  pirate  hovering 
in  a  reach  of  sky  far  above.  Like  other  pirates, 
this  one  wore  a  curling  black  mustache  in  the 
form  of  a  black  stripe  around  its  beak,  which, 
with  the  long  rakish  wings  and  hooked,  toothed 
beak,  marked  it  as  the  duck-hawk,  one  of  the 
fiercest  and  swiftest  of  the  falcons.  As  the  hawk 
caught  sight  of  the  speeding  little  teal  his  teles- 
copic eyes  gleamed  like  fire,  and  curving  down 
through  the  sky,  in  a  moment  he  was  in  its  wake. 
Every  feather  of  the  little  drake's  taut  and  tense 
body  showed  his  speed.  He  was  traveling  at  a 
two-mile-a-minute  clip  and  looked  as  if  he  were 
going  even  faster.  Not  so  with  the  lithe  falcon 
who  pursued  him.  The  movements  of  his  long 
narrow  wings  and  arrowy  bod}'  were  so  effortless 
that  it  seemed  impossible  that  he  should  overtake 
the  other.  Yet  every  wing-beat  brought  him 
nearer  and  nearer  in  a  flight  so  swift  and  silent 
that  not  until  the  shadow  of  death  fell  upon  the 
teal  did  the  latter  even  know  that  he  was  being 
pursued.  Then,  indeed,  he  squawked  in  mortal 
terror  and  tried  desperately  to  increase  a  speed 
which  already  seemed  impossible.  Yet  ever  the 
shadow  hung  over  him  like  a  black  shroud,  and 
then  in  a  flash  the  little  green-wing's  fate  overtook 
him.  Almost  too  quick  for  eye  to  follow,  the 
duck-hawk  delivered  the  terrible  slash  with  which 
falcons  kill  their  prey;  and  in  an  instant  the  teal 
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changed  from  a  live,  vibrant,  arrow-swift  bird  to 
a  limp  mass  of  fluttering  feathers  which  dropped 
like  a  plummet  through  the  air.  With  a  rush, 
the  duck-hawk  swung  down  after  his  dead  quarry 
and,  catching  it  in  his  claws,  swooped  down  to 
earth  to  feast  full  at  his  leisure. 

Far,  far  above  the  lower  reaches  of  the  sky 
where  the  cloud  of  water-fowl  were  flying,  above 
rain  and  storm  and  snow,  was  a  solitude  entered 
by  only  a  few  of  the  sky  pilgrims.  There,  three 
miles  high,  was  naked  space  and  a  curved  sky 
that  shone  like  a  great  blue  sun.  In  the  north  a 
cluster  of  black  dots  showed  against  the  blue. 
Swiftly  they  grew  in  size  until  at  last,  under  a  sun 
far  brighter  than  the  one  known  to  the  earth- 
bound,  there  flashed  through  the  glittering  air  a 
flock  of  golden  plover.  They  were  still  wearing 
their  summer  suits,  with  black  breasts  and  sides, 
while  every  brown-black  feather  on  back  and 
crown  was  widely  margined  with  pure  gold. 
Before  they  reached  Patagonia  the  black  would 
be  changed  for  gray,  for  the  arctic  summer  of  the 
golden  plover  is  so  short  that  he  must  moult  and 
even  do  his  courting  on  the  wing.  This  company 
had  nested  up  among  the  everlasting  snows,  and 
the  mileage  of  their  flights  was  to  be  measured  by 
thousands  instead  of  hundreds.  To-day  they 
were  on  their  first  lap  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  to 
the  shores  of  Nova  Scotia.  There  they  would  rest 
before  taking  the  Water  Route,  which  only  kings 
of  the  air  can  follow.  Straight  across  the  storm- 
swept  Atlantic  and  the  treacherous  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
two  thousand  four  hundred  miles,  the}'  would  fly 
on  their  way  to  their  next  stop  on  the  pampas  of 
the  Argentine.  Fainter-hearted  fliers  chose  the 
circuitous  island  passage  across  Cuba,  Porto  Rico, 
and  the  Antilles  to  the  northern  shore  of  South 
America.  The  chuck-will's-widow  of  the  Gulf 
States,  cuckoos  from  New  England,  gray-cheeked 
thrushes  from  Quebec,  bank-swallows  from  Labra- 
dor, black-poll  warblers  from  Alaska,  and  hosts 
and  myriads  of  bobolinks  from  everywhere  took 
the  Bobolink  Route  from  Florida  to  Cuba  and  the 
seven  hundred  miles  across  the  Gulf  to  South 
America. 

Only  a  few  of  the  highest-powered  water-birds 
shared  the  Water  Route  with  the  plover.  When 
this  flock  started  they  had  circled  and  wheeled 
and  swooped  in  the  wonderful  evolutions  of  their 
kind,  but  had  finally  swung  into  their  journey 
gait — and  when  a  plover  settles  down  to  straight 
flying  it  would  seem  to  be  safe  from  anything 
slower  than  a  bullet.  Far  above  the  flock  floated 
what  seemed  a  fleck  of  white  cloud  blown  up  from 
the  lower  levels.  As  it  drifted  swiftly  down  to- 
ward the  speeding  plover  it  grew  into  a  great 
white  bird,  sparsely  mottled  with  pearl-gray, 
whose  pointed  wings  had  a  spread  of  nearly  five 


feet.  Driven  down  from  Greenland  by  cold  and 
famine,  a  white  gerfalcon  was  haunting  these 
solitudes  like  some  grim  ghost  of  the  upper  sky. 
His  fierce  eyes  were  of  a  glittering  black,  as  was 
the  tip  of  his  blue,  hooked  beak.  As  the  plover 
whizzed  southward  on  their  way  to  summer,  some 
shadow  of  the  coming  of  the  falcon  must  have 
fallen  upon  them,  for  suddenly  the  whole  flock 
broke  and  scattered  through  the  sky  like,  a 
dropped  handful  of  beads,  each  bird  twisting  and 
doubling  through  the  air,  yet  still  shooting  ever 
southward  at  a  speed  which  few  other  fliers  could 
have  equalled.  Unluckily  for  the  plover,  the 
gerfalcon  is  perhaps  the  fastest  bird  that  flies, 
and,  moreover,  has  all  of  that  mysterious  gift  of 
the  falcon  family  of  following  automatically  every 
double  and  twist  and  turn  of  any  bird  which  it 
elects  to  pursue.  This  one  chose  his  victim  and  in 
a  flash  was  following  it  through  the  sky.  Here  and 
there,  back  and  forth,  up  and  down,  in  dizzy  cir- 
cles and  bewildering  curves,  the  great  hawk  sped 
after  the  largest  of  the  plover.  As  if  driven  in 
some  invisible  tandem,  the  white  form  of  the  fal- 
con kept  an  exact  distance  from  the  plover  until 
at  last  the  latter  gave  up  circling  and  doubling  for 
a  stretch  of  straight  flight.  In  an  instant  the 
flashing  white  wings  of  the  falcon  were  above  it, 
there  was  the  same  arrowy  pounce  with  which 
the  lesser  falcon  had  struck  down  the  teal,  and  a 
moment  later  the  gerfalcon  had  caught  the  falling 
body  and  was  volplaning  down  to  earth  with  the 
dead  plover  in  its  claws. 

For  a  time  after  this  tragedy  the  sky  seemed 
empty,  as  the  scattered  plover  passed  out  of  sight 
to  come  together  as  a  flock  many  miles  beyond. 
Then  a  multitude  of  tiny  black  specks  showed  for 
an  instant  in  the  blue.  They  seemed  almost  like 
motes  in  the  sunlight,  save  that,  instead  of  danc- 
ing up  and  down,  they  shot  forward  with  an  almost 
inconceivable  swiftness.  It  was  as  if  a  stream 
of  bullets  had  suddenly  become  visible.  Im- 
measurably faster  than  any  bird  of  even  twice  its 
size,  a  flock  of  ruby-throated  humming-birds,  the 
smallest  birds  in  the  world,  sped  unfalteringly 
toward  the  sunland  of  the  South.  Their  buzzing 
flight  had  a  dipping,  rolling  motion  as  they  disap- 
peared in  the  distance  on  their  way  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  whose  seven  hundred  miles  of  treacherous 
water  they  would  cover  without  a  rest. 

As  the  setting  sun  approached  the  rim  of  the 
world,  the  lower  clouds  changed  from  banks  of 
snow  into  masses  of  fuming  gold,  splashed  and 
blotched  with  an  intolerable  crimson.  Again  the 
sky  was  full  of  birds.  These  last  of  the  day  fliers 
were  the  swallow-folk.  White-bellied  tree-swal- 
lows, barn-swallows  with  long  forked  tails,  cliff- 
swallows  udth  cream-white  foreheads,  bank-  and 
rough-winged  swallows  with  brown  backs — -the 
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air  was  full  of  their  whirling,  curving  flight.  With 
them  went  their  big  brothers  the  purple  martins 
and  the  night-hawks,  with  their  white-barred 
wings  which  at  times,  as  they  whirled  downward, 


mammal,  however,  is  farther  along  in  the  scale  of 
life  than  a  bird,  and  more  efficient,  even  as  a  flier. 
As  the  pricked-up  ears  of  the  bat  caught  the  swish 
of  the  falcon's  wings,  the  beats  of  its  own  skin- 


'MILES  ABOVE  THE  GROUND  THIS  EARTH-BORN  MAMMAL  WAS  BEATING  THE  BIRDS  IN  THEIR  OWN  ELEMENT" 


made  a  hollow,  twanging  noise.  With  the  flock, 
too,  were  the  swifts,  who  sleep  and  nest  in  chim- 
neys and  whose  winter  home  no  man  has  yet  dis- 
covered. As  the  turquoise  of  the  curved  sky 
deepened  into  sapphire,  a  shadowy  figure  came 
toward  the  circling,  flashing  throng  of  swifts  and 
swallows.  The  new-comer's  great  bare  wings 
seemed  made  of  sections  of  brown  parchment 
jointed  together,  unlike  those  of  any  bird.  Nor 
did  any  bird  ever  wear  soft  brown  fur  frosted  with 
silver,  nor  have  wide  flappy  ears  and  a  hobgoblin 
face.  Miles  above  the  ground,  this  earth-born 
mammal  was  beating  the  birds  in  their  own  ele- 
ment. None  of  the  swallows  showed  any  alarm 
as  the  stranger  overtook  them,  for  they  recognized 
him  as  the  hoary  bat,  the  largest  of  North  Ameri- 
can bats,  who  migrates  with  the  swallows  and, 
like  them,  feeds  only  on  insects.  As  the  sun  sank 
lower,  the  great  company  of  the  bird  folk  swooped 
down  toward  the  earth,  for  swallows,  swifts,  and 
martins  are  all  day  fliers.  Not  so  with  the  bat. 
In  the  fading  light  he  flew  steadily  southward 
alone — but  not  for  long.  Up  from  earth  came 
again  the  great  gerfalcon,  his  hunger  unsatisfied 
with  the  few  mouthfuls  torn  from  the  plover's 
plump  breast.  As  his  fierce  eyes  caught  sight  of 
the  flitting  bat  his  wings  flashed  through  the  air 
with  the  same  speed  that  had  overtaken  the 
plover.  No  bird  that  flies  could  have  kept  ahead 
of  the  rush  of  the  great  hawk  through  the  air.  A 


covered  pair  increased  and  the  bird  suddenly 
ceased  to  gain.  Disdaining  to  double  or  zigzag, 
the  great  bat  flew  the  straightaway  race  which  the 
falcon  loves  and  which  would  have  meant  quick 
death  to  any  bird  who  tried  it.  Skin  makes  a 
better  flying  surface  than  feathers,  and  slowly, 
but  unmistakably,  the  bat  began  to  draw  away 
from  its  pursuer.  The  gerfalcon  is  the  speed- 
king  among  birds,  but  the  hoary  bat  is  faster  still. 
Five,  ten,  fifteen  minutes  passed  before  the  hawk 
realized  that  he  was  being  outflown.  Increase  his 
speed  as  he  would,  the  bat  in  an  effortless,  non- 
chalant manner  moved  farther  away.  When  only 
a  streak  of  silver  sky  with  a  shoal  of  little  violet 
clouds  was  left  of  the  daylight,  the  gerfalcon  gave 
up  the  chase.  As  he  swooped  down  to  earth 
through  the  sky  like  a  white  meteor,  the  brown 
figure  of  the  bat  disappeared  in  the  violet  twilight, 
beating,  beating  his  way  south. 

As  the  sky  darkened  to  a  peacock-blue  and  a 
faint  amber  band  in  the  west  tried  to  bar  the  dark, 
suddenly  the  star-shine  was  full  of  soft  pipings 
and  chirpings.  The  night-fliers  had  begun  their 
journey  and  were  calling  back  and  forth,  hearten- 
ing each  other  as  they  flew  through  the  long  dark 
hours.  Against  the  golden  disk  of  the  rising 
moon,  a  continuous  procession  of  tiny  black 
figures  showed  the  whole  sky  to  be  full  of  these 
pilgrims  from  the  north.  The  "chink,  chink"  of 
the  bobolinks  dropped  through  the  stillness  like 
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silver  coins,  and  from  higher  up  came  the  "tsip, 
tsip,  tsip"  of  the  black-poll  warblers  all  the  way 
from  the  Magdalen  Islands. 

Accompanying  them  on  their  flight  were  a 
score  or  so  of  others  of  the  great  warbler  family. 
Black-throated  blues,  Cape  Mays,  redstarts, 
golden-wing^,  yellow  warblers,  black-throated 
greens,  magnolias,  myrtles,  and  tiny  parulas — 
myriads  of  this  many-colored  family  were  travel- 
ing together  through  the  sky.  With  them  went 
the  vireos,  the  sparrows,  the  orioles,  the  tanagers, 
and  four  different  kinds  of  thrushes,  with  a  dozen 
or  so  other  varieties  of  birds  following  steadily  in 
their  wake. 

Most  of  them  had  put  on  their  traveling  clothes 
for  the  journey.  The  tanagers  had  laid  aside  their 
crimson  and  black  and  wore  yellowish-green  suits. 
The  indigo-bird  had  lost  his  vivid  blue,  the  rose 
stain  of  the  rose-breasted  grosbeak  was  gone, 
along  with  the  white  cheeks  of  the  black-poll 
warbler  and  the  black  throat  of  the  black-throated 
green,  while  the  bobolinks  wore  sober  coats  of 
olive-buff  streaked  with  black,  in  place  of  their 
cream-white  and  velvet-black. 

Once  during  the  night,  as  the  army  crossed  an 
Atlantic  cape,  a  lighthouse  flashed  its  fatal  eye  at 
them. 

Immediately  the  ordered  ranks  of  the  fliers 


broke,  and  in  confused  groups  they  circled  around 
and  around  the  baleful  witch-fire  which  no  bird 
may  pass. 

For  hours  they  flew  in  dizzying  circles  until, 
weary  and  bewildered,  some  of  the  weaker  ones  be- 
gan to  sink  toward  the  dark  water.  Fortunately 
for  them,  at  midnight  the  color  of  the  light  was 
changed  from  white  to  red.  Instantly  the  pris- 
oners were  freed  from  the  spell  which  only  the 
white  light  lays  upon  them,  and  in  a  minute  the 
air  was  filled  with  glad  flight-calls  as  the  released 
ranks  hurried  on  and  away  through  the  dark. 

All  night  long  they  flew  steadily  and  only 
turned  earthward  at  sunrise.  As  the  weary 
fliers  sought  the  trees  and  fields  for  rest  and  food, 
overhead,  against  a  crimson  and  gold  dawn,  passed 
the  long-distance  champion  of  the  skies — the  arc- 
tic tern,  with  its  snow-white  breast,  black  head, 
curved  wings,  and  forked  tail.  Nesting  as  far 
north  as  it  can  find  land,  only  seven  and  a  half 
degrees  from  the  pole,  it  flies  eleven  thousand 
miles  to  the  antarctic,  and,  ranging  from  pole  to 
pole,  sees  more  daylight  than  any  other  creature. 
For  eight  months  of  its  year  it  never  knows  night, 
and,  during  the  other  four,  has  more  daylight  than 
dark.  Scorner  of  all  lands,  tireless,  unresting, 
this  dweller  in  the  loneliest  places  of  earth  flashed 
white  across  the  dawn-sky — and  was  gone! 


THE  CORN-FIELD 

By  DAISY  M.  MOORE 


The  autumn  sun  shines  brightly  down 
Upon  a  quiet  tepee  town; 

Across  the  hill  and  far  below 

Stand  small  brown  tepees  row  on  row ! 


A  full  two  hundred  there  must  be — 
A  fine  large  tribe,  't  is  plain  to  see. 

A  Redskin  village  sure 's  you  're  born ! 
For — don't  you  know? — it 's  Indian  corn! 


WIN  OR  LOSE! 


By  BAYARD  DANIEL  YORK 


For  a  week,  Dan  Collins  had  felt  that  the  blow 
was  about  to  fall.  He  was  not  surprised  when, 
on  Saturday  noon,  Mr.  Evans  called  him  into  the 
office. 

"We  've  decided  we  need  an  older  boy,"  the 
man  said.  "I  'm  sorry.  However,  you  '11  find 
plenty  of  good  jobs." 

Dan  said,  "Yes,  sir,"  with  a  steady  voice;  but 
once  he  was  out  on  the  street,  he  blinked  rapidly 
and  stumbled  along  with  downcast  eyes. 

It  was  a  bitter  hour.  His  mind  went  back  to 
the  day,  now  seven  months  in  the  past,  when  he 
had  left  Millersville  to  make  his  fortune  in  the 
city.  He  recalled  very  vividly  the  jaunty  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  said  good-by  to  his  father,  to 
poky  old  Mr.  Brady  at  the  corner  grocery  store 
where  Dan  had  sometimes  worked  on  Saturdays, 
to  Bob  Clark  and  the  other  members  of  the 
"club." 

On  a  page  of  his  pocket  memorandum-book, 


'HELLO!'  CALLED  A  DEEP  VOICE  BEHIND  HIM" 


in  large  printed  letters,  he  had  inscribed  three 
words,  his  motto  for  the  adventures  that  lay 
before  him: 

WIN  OR  LOSE! 
The  words  had  an  adventurous  sound,  a  come- 
what-may  sort  of  ring.    Of  course  he  was  going  to 
win ! 


And  now— well,  he  had  lost— that  was  all. 
There  were  other  jobs,  as  Mr.  Evans  had  said; 
but  Dan  had  no  thought  of  seeking  one  of  them. 
He  had  tried  five  different  positions  in  the  seven 
months,  and  failed  in  each  of  them. 

He  had  lost  his  chance  to  make  his  fortune  in 
the  city.  But  he  had  lost  more  than  that— the 
opportunity  to  grow  and  develop,  to  learn  the 
ways  of  business  and  the  manners  of  the  world. 
A  fellow  could  not  amount  to  anything  back  in 
Millersville! 

He  bought  his  ticket  with  the  vague  hope  that 
the  train  might  be  wrecked  on  the  way.  But 
nothing  of  the  sort  happened. 

As  Dan  walked  up  Elm  Street  he  met  Bob 
Clark.  "Why— hello!"  said  Bob.  "Home  for  a 
visit?" 

Dan  resisted  the  temptation  to  say  "Yes." 
"Back  to  stay,"  he  answered  briefly. 
"Oh !"  exclaimed  Bob.    He  was  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  then  added,  "Good 
place  to  come  back  to." 

Dan  nodded  and 
walked  on.  Bob's  tone 
had  been  matter-of-fact, 
slightly  sharp. 

Dan's  father  and 
mother  said  little  upon 
his  unexpected  arrival. 
They  might  have  re- 
minded him  that  they 
never  approved  of  his 
going  to  the  city,  but 
they  did  not.  His  father 
asked  him  what  he  in- 
tended to  do. 

"Get  a  job  at  Brady's 
grocery,  maybe,"  Dan 
replied.  But  when  he 
saw.  Mr.  Brady  in  the 
afternoon  the  storekeeper 
was  not  encouraging. 

"Got  one  steady  clerk 
— that 's  all  I  need,"  he 
grunted.  "Might  use 
you  on  Saturdays  and 


just  before  holidays — don't  know." 

Dan  walked  slowly  along  the  street,  out  toward 
the  wooded  hills  that  were  beginning  to  show  tints 
of  red  and  gold.  In  all  of  Millersville,  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  a  single  friendly  voice  or  hand. 
It  was  but  natural,  he  thought,  now  that  he  had 
come  back  a  failure. 
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Soon  he  had  left  the  town  behind  him.  Then, 
"Hello!"  called  a  deep  voice  behind  him. 

The  boy  turned.  A  man  whose  athletic  slen- 
derness  was  emphasized  by  tightly  fitting  leggins 
was  coming  toward  him  with  long  strides. 

"Out  for  a  w^lk?"  said 
the  man.    "So  am  I —  ■  , 

and  I  like  company.  I 've 
just  counted  seventeen 
different  shades  of  color 
on  the  hill  in  front  of  us." 

"No!"  Dan  exclaimed. 

"It 's  a  rather  wonder- 
ful world — best  I 've  ever 
lived  in  yet,"  the  man 
added,  with  a  quizzical 
smile.  "I  think  your 
name  is  Dan  Collins — 
mine 's  Putnam." 

He  stopped  and  clasped 
Dan's  hand  in  a  hearty 
grip- 

"Sometimes  called 'Old 
Putty'  by  the  bad  ones," 
he  chuckled. 

Dan  stared. 

"Maybe  I  need  to  ex- 
plain a  little,"  Mr.  Put- 
nam remarked,  noting  the  stare.    "I  'm  the  new 
principal  of  the  high  school.     I  think  I  saw  your 
name  on  last  year's  list." 

"Yes,"  Dan  muttered. 

"Coming  back?  We  need  a  pair  of  shoulders 
like  yours  for  our  football  team." 

"No,"  Dan  said.  "Last  year  I  left  to  go  to 
work." 

"To  earn  money,"  the  principal  supplemented. 
"Do  you  think  earning  money  beats  getting  an 
education?" 

"Yes,"  Dan  said  shortly. 

"Lots  of  folks  do,"  said  Mr.  Putnam.  "We 
sure  do  need  your  shoulders  on  the  team,"  he 
added,  as  if  to  himself.  He  looked  up.  "Some 
one  was  telling  me  you  went  over  to  the  city," 
he  went  on.    "Like  it?" 

For  a  moment  Dan  scowled  straight  ahead — 
then  his  reserve  gave  way  in  a  flood  of  words. 

"I  was  too  thick-headed,"  he  burst  out.  "I 
could  n't  make  change  fast — could  n't  think  the 
way  I  needed  to — kept  making  mistakes.  Oh, 
I  liked  the  city — but  the  city  did  n't  care  for  me." 

The  principal  did  not  speak  for  a  minute. 

"That  's  too  bad,"  he  said  at  length.  "But  I 
should  think  that  you  'd  want  to  come  to  school 
and  learn  how  to  think  fast  and  straight — how  to 
make  your  mind  hop  around,  and  lie  down  and 
roll  over,  just  like  a  well-trained  circus-dog. 
That 's  what  school  is  for,  you  know.    Let 's  see 


— you  'd  take  geometry.  Our  teacher  of  geom- 
etry is  a  wonder.  Our  course  in  football  is  good ; 
and  then  along  in  the  spring  we  have  a  special 
course  in  baseball  that  teaches  you  how  to  hold 
yourself  tight  and  think  like  lightning  in  a  crisis. 


'A  TOUCHDOWN  BY  BALTIC  WOULD  TIE  THE  SCORE"  (SEE  NEXT  PAGE) 


Then  there 's  the  Clarion  Club.  Bob  Clark  is  the 
president — seems  to  me  he  said  you  used  to  be  a 
member.  The  club  runs  the  school  paper  now. 
As  an  old  member  you  would  be  eligible  for 
assistant  editor,  or  manager,  or  something." 

"Running  errands  would  be  about  my  place," 
Dan  said,  rather  gloomily. 

"Well — we  need  a  good  errand-boy,"  Mr.  Put- 
nam responded. 

"I — don't  think  I  '11  come,"  said  Dan. 

But  that  night  as  he  sat  in  his  room,  half-un- 
dressed, staring  moodily  at  the  flickering  gas-light, 
the  thought  of  his  old  motto  came  to  him  again. 
Win  or  lose!  Probably  there  was  nothing  in 
what  the  principal  had  said  about  school — but 
there  might  be.    It  was  a  sporting  chance. 

"I  '11  try  it!"  Dan  muttered  suddenly. 

The  weeks  passed  slowly.  Dan  tackled  school 
life  with  a  grim  determination.  He  was  familiar 
with  the  sting  of  defeat — he  longed  to  taste  the 
joy  of  victory.  He  became  a  reporter  for  the 
"Clarion"  and  a  member  of  the  football  team. 

Then,  sudden  and  unexpected,  disaster  came. 

It  happened  in  the  final  quarter  of  the  last  foot- 
ball game  of  the  season — Millersville  High  against 
Baltic  Academy.  Millersville  was  leading,  13  to 
7,  and  as  the  game  drew  toward  a  close,  Dan  and 
his  team-mates  were  rushing  toward  the  academy 
goal-line  for  another  touchdown,  when  somebody 
fumbled  and  Baltic  got  the  ball. 
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'DAN  LEAPED  INTO  THE  AIR.   THE  BALL  STRUCK  HIS  GLOVE  AND  DROPPED  TO  THE  GROUND"  (SEE  PAGE  1072) 


Three  times  the  opposing  team  tried  the  Millers- 
ville  line — they  could  not  gain.  Then  the  Baltic 
full-back  stepped  back  to  punt. 

Dan  ran  down  the  field  from  his  regular  half- 
back position  to  help  receive  the  ball. 

He  saw  half  of  the  Baltic  players  suddenly  shift 
their  positions — saw  the  ball  snapped  into  play — 
and  then  for  an  instant  his  mind  went  blank. 

The  full-back  had  not  punted.  It  was  a  trick 
play — a  last  desperate  resort.  For  a  moment  the 
players  seemed  to  unite  in  a  compact  bunch;  then 
they  spread  out  a  little. 

And  then,  from  out  the  huddled,  sprawling 
group,  Dan  saw  a  Baltic  player  appear  and  charge 
down  the  side  of  the  field  where  he  was  standing 
as  if  dazed. 

In  that  instant  the  boy  sensed  all  the  meaning 
of  the  situation.  The  game  was  almost  over;  a 
touchdown  by  Baltic  would  tie  the  score  at  the 
least;  and  he — Dan  Collins — stood  alone  between 
the  goal  and  that  dashing  fellow  with  the  ball. 

Many  a  night  that  winter  Dan  awoke  and, 
with  the  cold  sweat  upon  his  forehead,  lived  over 
this  moment.  If  he  could  only  have  made  the 
tackle!  Or,  failing  that,  if  he  could  but  have 
tried  to  make  the  tackle ! 


For  he  did  not  even  try!  His  mind  seemed  to 
be  shouting  frantic  commands  to  his  muscles — 
commands  that  were  not  heeded.  For  a  minute 
he  stood  motionless — and  then,  when  it  was  too 
late,  he  rushed  wildly,  hopelessly  forward. 

The  score  was  tied.  The  Baltic  full-back  kicked 
the  goal — and  Baltic  had  won,  14  to  13. 

No  one  ever  mentioned  the  game  to  Dan  except 
Mr.  Putnam;  and  the  principal's  attempt  at 
sympathy  was  weak  and  halting.  Three  times 
Dan  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  school — and  each 
time  he  set  his  teeth  and  went  back. 

Spring  came  at  last;  and  one  morning  Mr.  Put- 
nam stopped  Dan  in  the  corridor.  "That  base- 
ball course  begins  to-day,  you  know — on  the  dia- 
mond at  four  o'clock,"  he  said.  "You  '11  be 
there,  won't  you?" 

Dan  had  intended  to  say  no.  But  Mr.  Putnam 
was  a  hard  person  to  say  no  to.  Anyway,  there 
was  no  harm  in  going  out  to  practise  once  or 
twice.  Dan  had  pitched  a  little,  back  in  grammar- 
school  days. 

That  afternoon,  as  he  caught  the  first  carelessly 
thrown  ball,  Dan  felt  a  little  thrill  of  excitement. 
At  the  time,  he  did  not  understand  it;  and  when  at 
his  first  try-out  in  the  box  a  sudden  exultation 
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cold, 

"Remem- 
We  want 


seized  him,  he  did  not  understand  that,  either. 
Mr.  Putnam  was  the  first  to  understand — then 
slowly  the  whole  school  began  to  understand. 

Dan  was  a  pitcher  such  as  the  little  town  of 
Millersville  had  never  possessed  before!  Under 
Mr.  Putnam's  careful  coaching,  he  mastered  the 
more  intricate  matters  of  speed  and  control  and 
judgment.  As  the  season  progressed,  the  games 
with  schools  of  Millersville's  own  size  became 
more  and  more  farcical,  for  the  opponents  could 
do  nothing  with  Dan's  pitching. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  there  loomed  up  the 
great  game  with  Coburn  High — a  game  that 
Millersville  always  expected  to  lose  because  the 
large  city  high  school  outclassed  it.  But  this 
year  a  new  thought  ran  through  the  school.  At 
first  there  were  halting  whispered  words;  by  and 
by  a  few  people  were  bold  enough  to  speak  out; 
at  last,  doubts  gave  place  to  assurance.  With 
Dan  Collins  in  the  box,  Millersville  could  win! 

The  night  before  the  game  Dan  went  to  his 
room  and  bolted  the  door.  For  a  long  time  he 
sat  in  darkness,  his  hands  clenched,  his  teeth  set! 

The  next  afternoon,  as  Dan  was  in  the  gym- 
nasium drawing  on  his  uniform  with 
steady  fingers,  Mr.  Putnam  came  in. 

"Good  luck,  Dan,"  he  said,  quietly, 
ber,  boy,  that  we  are  all  behind  you. 
to  win;  but  win  or  lose,  we  are  behind  you  ti 
the.  last  man  is  out — don't  forget  that."  He 
smiled  slightly.    "Know  J.  Spencer  Northrop?" 
he  asked,  looking  around  at  the  several  players 
who  were  in  sight.    "J.  Spencer  is  Millersville's 
richest  graduate-^-he  runs  a  big  business  over  in 
the  city.    And  he  's  crazy  about  baseball.  He 
comes  down  every  year ;  almost  cries  when  Coburn 
beats  us.    If  we  win  to-day — well,  I  imagine  J. 
Spencer  Northrop  will  climb  the  flagpole,  give  us 
a  million  dollars — or  drop  dead,  or  something." 

As  the  preliminary  practice  on  the  field  drew 
to  a  close,  and  the  bands,  the  cheering,  and  the 
waving  banners  made  the  stands  a  riot  of  noise 
and  color,  Dan  was  glad  that  Millersville  was  to 
bat  first.  This  gave  him  a  few  more 
minutes'  grace. 

But  the  respite  was  short.  The 
local  batters  went  out  in  one-two- 
three  order.  Then,  without  being 
conscious  of  how  he  came  there,  Dan 
found  himself  in  the  box,  and  heard 
the  umpire  call,  "Play  ball!" 

Dan  moved  very  slowly.  He  ad- 
justed the  ball  in  the  curve  of  his 
fingers;  swung  his  arms — and  pitched. 
The  umpire  called  "Ball  one." 

On  the  second  pitched  ball,  Lee, 
the  Coburn  batter,  made  a  clean 
single.    Then  Potter,  the  lanky  first- 


baseman,  came  to  bat,  and  received  four  balls  in 
succession.  Dan  set  his  teeth.  Nelson  was  up 
now,  and  he  was  Coburn's  heaviest  hitter. 

The  catcher  signaled  for  a  high  one.  Before 
the  ball  left  Dan's  hand,  he  knew  what  he  had 
done.  He  had  indeed  sent  the  ball  high — so  high 
that  the  catcher  could  not  reach  it.  With  a  feel- 
ing of  helpless  horror,  he  saw  the  ball  bounce 
against  the  back-stop  and  heard  the  pounding  of 
feet  as  the  two  men  on  bases  advanced  to  second 
and  third  respectively. 

Although  Dan  did  not  know  it,  his  lower  lip 
was  bleeding  where  his  teeth  had  closed  upon  it. 
There  was  fear  in  the  boy's  heart;  but  something 
iron  was  in  his  muscles.  His  nerve  was  not  yet 
broken. 

He  pitched  a  strike — then  a  ball.  Then  a  sharp 
crack  of  the  bat  sent  the  ball  sailing  far  over  Dan's 
head.  Davis,  the  center-fielder,  judged  it  ac- 
curately, ran  under  it — and  muffed  it! 

Davis's  quick  throw  to  the  plate  prevented  a 
score,  but  the  bases  were  filled.  The  din  from 
the  Coburn  stands  became  deafening. 

But  Dan  did  not  hear  it.  For  him  the  world 
had  contracted  into  a  narrow  rectangle  reaching 
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from  the  pitcher's  box  to  the  plate.  He  sensed 
nothing  except  the  ball  in  his  hand,  the  catcher's 
signal,  and  the  path  along  which  he  must  send 
the  ball. 

Twice  he  hurled  curves  which  broke  so  sharply 
that  Sturgess,  at  bat,  missed  the  ball.  The  next 
two  pitches  were  balls. 

Then  happened  a  play  that  was  destined  to  be 
told  over  until  it  became  history. 

Sturgess  caught  the  ball  "on  the  nose."  It  was 
a  terrific  line-drive.  Some  observers  said  that 
the  ball  was  twelve  feet  above  the  ground  when 
it  reached  the  pitcher's  box.  It  looked  like  a 
sure  two-base  hit — possibly  a  three-bagger.  Lee, 
Potter,  and  Nelson  were  running  madly.  There 
was  a  chance  that  all  three  of  them  might  score. 

But  Dan  had  leaped  high  into  the  air.  The 
ball  struck  his  glove  and  dropped  to  the  ground. 
No  player  could  have  held  it. 

The  pitcher  sprang  forward,  caught  up  the 
ball,  turned — and  hurled  it  toward  the  home-plate. 
The  throw  was  accurate.  The  ball  and  Lee 
reached  the  plate  at  almost  the  same  instant, 
but  the  ball  was  ahead !    Lee  was  out. 

But  that  was  not  all.  For  Maynard,  the 
catcher,  turned  and  threw  the  ball  to  first,  getting 
it  there  ahead  of  Sturgess.  Instead  of  two  or 
three  runs  for  Coburn,  there  were  two  outs  to  the 
credit  of  Millersville! 

Jensen  was  now  at  the  bat. 

"Strike  one!"  shouted  the  umpire. 

Dan  seemed  to  move  slowly;  but  the  ball  showed 
only  as  a  faint  streak  as  it  sped  to  the  plate. 

"Strike  two!" 

Again  Dan  swung  his  long  arms.  Again  the 
ball  traveled  along  the  narrow  path  that  seemed 
to  the  boy  to  stand  out  as  if  marked  by  visible 
lines. 

"Strike  three!" 

The  inning  was  over — and  Coburn  had  not 
scored ! 

As  Dan  walked  to  the  bench,  Mr.  Putnam  ran 
to  meet  him.    "Splendid,  my  boy!"  he  said. 
Dan  smiled  a  little. 

"I  'm  all  right  now,"  he  said  quietly.  "I  've 
found  myself — at  last!" 

The  innings  passed.  No  Coburn  base-runner 
was  able  to  get  beyond  second  base.  But— and 
here  was  the  rub — Millersville  was  unable  to 
score. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  ninth,  Maynard  made  a 
hit,  stole  second,  and  advanced  to  third  on  Davis's 
out.    Then  Dan  came  to  bat. 

Like  most  pitchers,  Dan  was  a  weak  batter. 
But  there  was  one  thing  which  he  was  good  at — 
the  hitting  of  long  flies.  There  was  only  one 
out.  A  long  fly  to  the  out-field  would  give  May- 
nard a  chance  to  score. 


Twice  Dan  swung  his  bat — and  missed.  The 
third  time  he  did  not  miss.  Although  he  felt 
sure  that  the  ball  would  be  caught,  he  ran  hard. 

It  was  only  when  Dan  had  passed  second  base 
that  he  realized  that  something  strange  had 
happened.  Davis,  who  was  coaching  off  third, 
was  beckoning  to  him  and  shouting  wildly.  The 
people  in  the  Millersville  stands  were  waving  their 
banners,  throwing  their  hats  in  the  air,  and  cheer- 
ing madly. 

Maynard  must  have  scored — of  that  Dan  felt 
certain.  But  where  was  the  ball?  And  why  did 
Davis  urge  him  toward  the  plate? 

Dan  reached  home — to  be  grasped  by  three  of 
his  team-mates.    "Did  he — muff  it?"  he  gasped. 

"Muff  it?"  shouted  Bob  Clark.  "Why,  he 
never  got  within  a  mile  of  it — it  was  the  longest 
hit  I  ever  saw  on  this  field — a  home  run,  Danny 
boy!" 

The  ninth  inning  closed  with  the  score  still 
two  to  nothing.  Millersville  had  beaten  Coburn 
at  last ! 

On  Monday  morning  Mr.  Putnam  called  Dan 
into  the  office. 

"Well,  J.  Spencer  Northrop  did  n't  drop  dead — 
or  leave  us  a  million  dollars,  either,"  the  principal 
said.  "But  he  did  give  me  a  message  for  you." 
The  man  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  his  eyes 
narrowed  slightly.  "Mr.  Northrop  wished  me  to 
make  you  "a  proposition,"  he  went  on.  "He  feels 
that  a  fellow  who  can  stand  up  under  such  a  test 
as  that  first  inning  gave  you  Saturday  must  have 
a  level  head  and  a  quick  wit.  Anyway,  he  says 
he  is  ready  to  back  his  judgment  to  the  extent  of 
thirty  dollars  a  week." 

"You  mean,"  Dan  said  slowly,  "that  he  is 
offering  me  thirty  dollars  a  week  to  come  and 
work  for  him?" 

"That  is  correct,"  Mr.  Putnam  replied,  rising 
and  leaning  against  the  window-ledge. 

Many  thoughts  flashed  quickly  through  Dan's 
mind.  For  an  instant  the  temptation  to  accept 
the  offer  was  strong.    Then  he  looked  up. 

"I 'm  going  to  disappoint  him,"  he  said.  "I 've 
learned  a  lot  in  school  this  year — I  want  to  keep 
on." 

Something  very  much  like  a  smile  flickered  on 
the  principal's  face.  "I  am  not  surprised,"  he 
remarked.  "In  fact,  I  told  Mr.  Northrop  that  I 
rather  expected  you  would  decline." 

"What  did  he  say?"  Dan  asked. 

"He  blustered  a  little.  Then  he  said  that  if 
you 'd  stay  and  beat  Coburn  again,  he 'd  make  it 
forty  dollars  a  week!" 

Dan  looked  thoughtfully  out  of  the  window  for 
a  minute.    Then,  suddenly,  he  smiled. 

"It  feels  good  to  win,  does  n't  it,  Mr.  Putnam?" 
he  said. 


ar  away  in  central  China  lives  a  young 
girl  whose  name  is  Eeteh  Cheng.  She 
is  small  and  slender,  with  a  quick, 
soft  step.  Almost  always  she  wears  a  silver-white 
silken  jacket,  a  white  flower  in  the  knot  of  dark 
hair  against  her  pale-yellow  skin,  and  a  bright 
smile  in  her  long  black  eyes;  and  her  Chinese 
friends  find  her  so  lovely  that  they  have  given 
her  the  special  name  of  "Thread  of  Song." 

She  has  not  had  the  usual  life  of  a  Chinese 
girl.  Although  she  is  in  her  teens,  she  is  not  yet 
betrothed,  nor  has  she  even  thought  about  it. 
And  this,  as  you  know,  is  unusual  in  China,  for 
there  the  girls  mam'  very  early.  The  reason  for 
this  is  because  Eeteh's  mother  is  the  adopted 
daughter  of  a  well-known  American  mission- 
ary. Therefore  both  Eeteh  and  her  mother  have 
been  brought  up  in  accordance  with  American 
standards. 

Eeteh  lives  with  her  mother  in  the  city  of  Nan- 
chang,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Kiang-si.  In  this  city  too  lives  "Gaipo,"  or 
Grandmother,  as  Miss  Gertrude  Howe,  the 
American  missionary,  is  called  not  only  by  Eeteh, 
but  also  by  many  people  of  the  province  of  Kiang- 
si.  Almost  fifty  years  ago,  the  Methodist  Church 
sent  Miss  Howe  to  China  to  found  schools  for 
girls.  At  first  she  was  scornfully  treated.  She 
found  it  very  hard  to  get  the  Chinese  to  send  girls 
to  her  school,  because  she  would  not  bind  their 
feet  and  because  she  taught  them  more  than  at 
that  time  was  thought  good  for  girls  to  know. 
When  she  finally  did  get  a  class  together,  they 
recited  passages  of  ancient  Chinese  literature  so 
perfectly  that  the  officials  of  the  town  became 
alarmed  and  said  that  they  must  have  stolen 
the  boys'  brains,  and  immediately  took  all  of  the 
little  girls  away.  But  Miss  Howe  kept  on.  She 
adopted  four  little  Chinese  girls  as  her  own,  one 
of  whom  was  Eeteh's  mother.  And  gradually 
other  people  began  to  have  confidence  in  her  and 


educated, 
and  then 
Her  girls 


began  to  send  their  little  girls  to  be 
Her  school  grew  into  a  larger  school, 
spread  to  several  country  schools, 
grew  up  and  became  teachers  and  nurses,  and 
two  of  them  became  the  first  women  doctors  in 
China.  Several  of  them  married  and  set  up 
homes  of  their  own,  instead  of  living  with  their 
mothers-in-law,  as  is  the  custom  in  China. 

During  all  these  years  Miss  Howe  was  becoming 
better  known  and  better  loved,  until  finally, 
throughout  the  province  and  even  outside  of  it, 
she  became  known  as  "Queen  of  the  Kiang-si." 
This  was  mainly  because  she  had  shown  that 
Chinese  girls  could  not  only  learn  just  as  much 
as  Chinese  boys,  but  also  that  they  could  do  just 
as  useful  work  in  the  world.  To-day,  now  that 
she  is  older,  the  Chinese  have  softened  their  title 
into  the  tenderer  one  of  "Gaipo,"  "Grandmother." 
It  is  used  with  great  pride  and  with  great  rever- 
ence, and  no  one  anywhere  uses  it  with  more 
pride  than  does  Eeteh. 

So  Eeteh  was  very  happy  one  early  summer 
morning,  two  years  ago,  when  her  mother  told  her 
that  Gaipo  had  chosen  her  to  prepare  for  college 
that  summer,  and  that  the  three  of  them  were 
going  up  into  the  mountains  of  Kiang-si,  where 
they  would  live  quietly  and  work  hard.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  a  young  girl  should  be  delighted 
at  the  thought  of  such  a  summer,  for  young  girls 
in  America  think  of  the  summer  as  the  time  for 
fun,  for  tennis  playing  and  rowing  and  moonlight 
parties.  But  when  a  Chinese  girl  decides  to  have 
an  education,  there  is  nothing  in  all  the  world  so 
important.  That  in  itself  means  both  play  and 
work  to  her.  This  is  because  education  is  such 
a  new  thing  to  the  women  of  China.  Probably 
years  and  years  from  now,  when  every  Chinese 
girl  must  go  to  school,  she  will  not  like  going, 
any  more  than  do  many  of  the  girls  in  America. 

But  Eeteh  was  eager  to  study,  for,  besides 
wanting  an  education,  it  was  a  great  honor  to 
have  Gaipo  prepare  her  for  college.  Almost 
every  summer  Miss  Howe  takes  one  or  two  or 
three  of  her  Chinese  girls  into  the  country,  where 
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she  quietly  prepares  them  for  college  or  for  some 
special  educational  work.  It  is  a  custom  which 
she  began  when  Eeteh's  mother  was  a  girl,  and 
one  of  the  stories  that  Eeteh  has  liked  most 
throughout  her  childhood  is  that  of  the  summer 
that  Gaipo  taught  Mother  zoology,  and  of  how 
they  both  shuddered  over  the  dissecting,  and  of 
how  they  bravely  and  undauntedly  persevered; 
for  Eeteh's  mother  was  determined  to  become  a 
nurse  and,  of  course,  one  who  wanted  to  nurse 
people  must  surely  not  grow  faint-hearted  when 
dissecting  grasshoppers  and  toads. 

Eeteh's  mother  did  become  a  nurse,  and  even 
after  her  marriage  continued  her  work  in  the 
large  hospital  at  Nan-chang  under  one  of  the 
famous  women  doctors  whom  Miss  Howe  had 
educated.  And  now  Eeteh  too  wished  to  become 
a  nurse.  And  some  day,  she  told  herself,  she 
might  perhaps  realize  her  greatest  ambition, 
which  was  to  go  to  America  to  study  to  become  a 
doctor,  then  to  come  back  to  China  and  practise 
medicine,  even  as  two  of  her  countrywomen  have 
done.  Already  she  had  helped  her  mother  a 
great  deal  and  had  learned  much  about  dressing 
wounds  and  giving  medicines. 

Soon  the  day  for  the  journey  came,  and  Gaipo 
and  Mother  and  Eeteh  set  out  for  the  mountains. 
They  rode  a  long  way  on  a  train,  then  they  con- 
tinued their  journey  in  chairs  carried  on  poles 
by  Chinese  coolies  to  a  little  village  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  where  they  changed  to  other  chairs 
carried  by  other  Chinese  coolies.  Then  began 
the  third  long  way,  which  was  the  climb  up  the 
mountain. 

It  was  a  large  dome-like  mountain,  very  green 
with  the  lacy  and  brilliant  leaves  of  the  bamboo, 
and  towering  up  into  a  very  blue  sky.  Of  course 
there  were  other  trees,  too;  the  very  large  cam- 
phor-trees, which  are  green  the  year  round  and 
have  a  shiny  leaf  which  glitters  in  the  sun;  and 
mingled  with  these  were  growing  the  tall  moun- 
tain-pines, with  their  softer  greens  and  their  quiet 
whisperings. 

As  Eeteh  and  Gaipo  and  Mother  were  carried 
slowly  up  the  steep  road,  they  exclaimed  to  one 
another  in  delight.  The  edge  of  the  woods,  all 
along,  was  pink  with  rhododendron  blossoms,  and 
every  now  and  then  they  came  to  a  clearing  and 
passed  a  tiny  house  made  of  sun-dried  bricks, 
with  a  spreading,  tiled  roof.  Here  they  caught 
glimpses  of  the  simple,  mountain  Chinese  in  their 
wide-sleeved,  bright-blue  coats  and  baggy  trou- 
sers, busy  in  their  fields  and  in  their  tiny  houses. 

Everything  seemed  so  hushed  and  so  peaceful 
that  Gaipo  said  happily,  "We  shall  have  such  a 
nice,  quiet  time,  Eeteh,  and  you  will  have  plenty 
of  opportunity  to  prove  whether  you  have  enough 
perseverance  and  patience  to  become  a  doctor." 


But  before  they  had  gone  very  much  farther 
on  their  way,  they  learned  that  it  was  not  such  a 
peaceful  mountain  as  they  had  thought.  Coming 
around  a  bend  in  the  road,  they  met  some  hurry- 
ing Chinamen,  who  were  talking  and  gesticulat- 
ing rapidly.  And  immediately  they  knew  that 
something  must  be  wrong.  For  no  Chinaman 
hurries  unless  he  has  a  very  good  reason.  It  was 
indeed  a  good  reason  this  time — a  reason  that 
had  aroused  and  terrified  the  country-side.  The 
men  poured  it  out  excitedly:  The  God  of  the 
Mountain  was  angry!  The  God  of  the  Moun- 
tain was  taking  vengeance!  Had  not  a  giant 
tiger  been  stalking  through  the  forest  all  spring? 
And  had  he  not  killed  four  men  within  the  past 
month,  and,  just  that  morning,  another?  Was 
this  not  proof  enough  that  the  God  of  the  Moun- 
tain was  angry  and  that  he  was  taking  vengeance 
in  the  form  of  a  tiger?  He  was  so  cunning  that 
no  one  could  trap  him  or  could  get  close  enough 
to  him  to  shoot  him;  and  he  always  sprang  on 
people  when  they  were  alone  and  unaware. 

Gaipo  and  Mother  and  Eeteh  did  not  wonder 
that  the  country-side  was  aroused  and  terrified; 
and  of  course,  the  mountain  people  were  all  the 
more  terrified  since  they  were  superstitious 
enough  to  think  that  it  was  the  vengeance  of  one 
of  their  gods.  But  though  Gaipo  and  Mother 
and  Eeteh  trembled  at  the  thought  of  this  fierce 
tiger  who  might  any  time  spring  out  of  the  woods 
at  them,  not  one  of  them  thought  of  turning  back. 

This  was  because  Gaipo  had  come  to  this  par- 
ticular mountain  for  an  even  more  important 
reason  than,  in  a  quiet  place,  to  prepare  Eeteh 
for  college.  There  were  plenty  of  other  quiet 
places  she  might  have  chosen.  But  this  bamboo 
mountain,  because  it  was  untraveled  and  remote, 
was  one  of  the  few  parts  of  Kiang-si  where  the 
people  knew  nothing  of  her  or  of  her  work.  Gaipo 
had  chosen  it,  hoping  that  she  might  start  a  little 
school  for  the  mountain  children  during  the 
summer.  She  had  brought  Eeteh's  mother  along 
for  a  special  reason,  too.  Since  she  was  one  of 
the  best  nurses  in  the  hospital  at  Nan-chang, 
she  would  be  able  to  treat  the  mountain  people 
who  were  ill  and  give  them  the  medicines  they 
needed.  For  here,  as  everywhere  else  where 
people  depend  upon  superstition  instead  of  sci- 
ence and  have  no  knowledge  of  medicine,  there 
was  much  sickness. 

But  Eeteh  and  Gaipo  and  Mother  were  settled 
in  their  little  bungalow  for  several  weeks  with- 
out doing  any  of  the  kind  of  things  for  the  moun- 
tain people  that  they  had  planned.  This  little 
bungalow  was  near  a  two-century-old  Buddhist 
monastery,  called  Sz-tsz-an,  which  in  English 
means  Lion  Monastery,  and  Gaipo  had  chosen 
it  as  a  very  good  place  to  live,  for  they  would  see 
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sick  people  continually  going  down  to  the  monas- 
tery to  pray  for  healing.  In  this  way,  Mrs. 
Cheng  would  be  able  to  make  friends  with  them 
and  to  give  them  the  medical  help  they  needed. 

This  was  what  Gaipo  had  planned.  But 
though  the  days  passed  pleasantly  enough,  with 
no  more  signs  of  the  fierce  tiger  and  with  Eeteh 
studying  successfully  under  Gaipo's  supervision, 
still  few  of  the  mountain  people  would  have  any- 
thing to  say  to  them.  How  could  they,  they 
reasoned  to  one  another,  take  the  white  man's 
medicine?  Just  because  two  of  their  country- 
women lived  with  this  white  lady  and  urged 
them  to  come  and  be  healed  was  no  reason  that 
they  should  do  this  wrong  to  Buddha  and  to  the 
already  angry  God  of  the  Mountain.  Besides, 
they  were  such  strange  countrywomen,  this 
mother  and  her  daughter,  with  their  unbound 
feet  and  their  strange  ways  and  their  strange 
language,  which  they  used  occasionally,  and 
most  of  all  their  strange  and  tender  love  for  this 
queenly  little  white  lady. 

So  the  days  went  by,  and  though  all  the  moun- 
tain people  bowed  low  when  they  met  them  and 
wished  them  a  grave  "Good  morning"  and  "Good 
evening,"  none  would  send  their  children  to 
Gaipo  to  be  taught  and  none  would  come  to  Mrs. 
Cheng  for  medicine.  None  except  Fook  Sing, 
their  cook  boy,  who  one  day  cut  his  wrist  so 
deeply  that  he  was  frightened  and  ran  frantically 
to  Mrs.  Cheng. 

She  bound  up  the  bleeding  wrist  and  laughed 
him  out  of  his  fright;  and  from  that  day  on,  Fook 
Sing  proclaimed  her  praises  to  the  people  of  the 
mountain  side.  He  called  her  "the  Radiant 
Lady  who  could  dry  the  red  fountain."  And 
gradually,  one  by  one,  the  little  bungalow  began 
to  have  bright-blue-coated  visitors,  who  stopped 
to  get  some  of  the  Radiant  Lady's  medicine. 
But  only  Fook  Sing's  own  people  came.  The 
rest  of  the  mountain  people  still  scoffed  and 
scorned  the  teaching  and  healing  given  by  the 
little  white  lady  and  their  two  strange  country- 
women. It  would  only  make  the  God  of  the 
Mountain  angrier,  they  said.  And  even  Fook 
Sing's  glowing  praises  and  the  display  of  the 
healed  wound  on  his  wrist  did  not  persuade  them. 

Then,  one  morning,  there  was  terror  again  on 
the  bamboo  mountain.  Just  later  than  the 
dawn,  two  men  who  went  into  the  field  to  plow 
saw  the  giant  tiger  slinking  away  through  the 
forest.  The  warning  traveled  about  from  this 
person  going  along  the  road  to  that  person  on 
the  road,  until  it  finally  reached  the  little  bunga- 
low down  at  Sz-tsz-an. 

Eeteh  and  Fook  Sing  were  quite  serious  when 
they  heard  about  it,  for  Eeteh's  mother  had 
gone  the  day  before  to  the  little  village  at  the 


foot  of  the  mountain  to  buy  supplies  and  now  she 
should  be  on  her  way  home.  Of  course,  she 
would  probably  be  safe,  for  she  was  armed  with 
a  rifle.  Besides,  two  good  Chinese  guides,  well 
used  to  the  mountain,  were  carrying  her  chair. 
Nevertheless,  they  worried;  but  they  did  not  tell 
Gaipo,  who  lay  ill  that  day  with  a  headache. 
They  quietly  loaded  the  other  rifle  which  Mrs. 
Cheng  had  brought  with  her  to  the  mountain 
and  then  they  kept  a  close  watch  of  the  forest 
about  the  bungalow 

The  warm  summer  day  dozed  away  with  no 
glimpses  of  the  tiger,  with  no  visits  from  any  of 
Fook  Sing's  relatives,  and  with  Gaipo  unalarmed 
and  asleep  on  the  cool,  shaded  side  of  the  bunga- 
low. Finally,  it  became  late  afternoon  and  Eeteh 
and  Fook  Sing  had  begun  to  watch  eagerly  for  the 
return  of  his  Radiant  Lady  when  they  heard  call- 
ing from  the  other  direction,  " Hi  Yah!  Hi  Yah' 
Hi  Yah!" 

And  there,  coming  down  the  road,  was  a  strange 
procession.  First  it  seemed  just  a  mass  of  mov- 
ing bright-blue  figures,  carrying  something  black 
and  bulky  on  a  stretcher;  and  immediately  Eeteh 
thought  of  her  mother, — the  tiger  had  attacked 
her  mother! — even  though  she  knew  that  her 
mother  would  come  from  another  way. 

Both  Eeteh  and  Fook  Sing  ran  down  to  meet 
them,  calling  out  answering  "Hi  Yahs!"  And 
as  they  came  nearer,  she  saw  that  the  men  carry- 
ing the  stretcher  were  bringing  not  a  person,  but 
an  animal — a  huge  water-buffalo,  whose  throat 
and  head  and  back  were  gashed  and  torn!  And 
behind  the  stretcher  and  alongside  it  and  ahead 
ol  it  walked  excited  and  gesticulating  Chinamen. 

The  men  carrying  the  stretcher  were  kinsmen 
of  Fook  Sing,  and  they  had  brought  their  water- 
bufTalo  to  the  Radiant  Lady  to  be  healed.  For 
this  time  it  was  the  water-buffalo,  instead  of  a 
man,  that  had  been  attacked  by  the  tiger.  Water- 
buffaloes  in  China  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden, 
taking  the  place  of  oxen  in  America;  also  they 
look  like  oxen,  with  their  spreading  horns  and 
wide,  staring  eyes,  except  that  they  have  humped 
backs,  like  our  American  buffaloes. 

This  one,  belonging  to  Fook  Sing's  kinsmen, 
had  indeed  been  badly  wounded.  The  men  of 
the  farm  had  discovered  the  tiger  attacking  it  in 
the  field  and  had  run  out  and,  making  a  great 
din,  had  scared  the  tiger  off.  Then,  of  course, 
the  one  thing  to  do,  since  they  themselves  had 
been  helped  by  the  Radiant  Lady's  medicine, — 
since  the  Radiant  Lady  could  dry  the  red  fountain, 
— was  to  take  their  wounded  buffalo  to  her. 

All  their  scoffing  neighbors  had  come  along 
with  them.  The  buffalo  would  never  let  the 
lady  touch  him ;  the  Mountain  God  would  be  even 
angrier;  what  did  they  expect  a  woman  could  do? 
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— and  so  they  talked  the  whole  way,  even 
after  the  buffalo  had  been  lowered  onto  the  ground 
back  of  the  little  bungalow. 

When  they  learned  that  the  Radiant  Lady  was 
not  at  home,  there  was  much  disappointment. 
Fook  Sing's  kinsmen  were  disappointed  because 
they  wanted  their  buffalo  healed;  and  the  rest, 
because  they  wanted  to  see  what  would  happen. 

Soon  every  one  did  see  something  happen,  for 
Eeteh  immediately  ran  into  the  bungalow  and 
came  back  with  bandages  and  instruments  and 
antiseptics.  Then  there  was  a  strange  scene — a 
young,  slender  Chinese  girl  working  over  a 
wounded  water-buffalo;  Fook  Sing  hurrying 
noiselessly  back  and  forth  from  the  kitchen  with 
hot  water;  Gaipo,  wakened  by  the  noise  and 
quietly  gathering  what  had  happened,  holding 
sponges  and  instruments;  and  the  wondering 
mountaineers  standing  about.  It  was  strange 
enough  work  for  a  woman  to  do,  but  for  a  young 
girl — they  shook  their  heads.  So  this  was  what 
the  little  white  lady  taught! 

Eeteh  worked  quickly  and  carefully  and  con- 
fidently, though  these  were  much  worse  wounds 
than  she  had  ever  dressed  before,  even  with  her 
mother's  help.  The  men  helped  to  hold  and  to 
turn  the  buffalo,  which  passively  submitted  to 
the  treatment.  One,  two,  three,  four;  only  two 
more  deep  wounds  to  dress,  when  every  one  heard 
a  cheerful  greeting  and  turned  to  find  that  the 
Radiant  Lady  had  come  safely  home.  She  had 
not  even  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  tiger. 

She  was  joyfully  welcomed,  as  you  may  imagine, 
but  she  did  not  take  time  for  many  greetings. 
She  hurried  to  the  wounded  buffalo,  inspected 
approvingly  the  wounds  that  Eeteh  had  already 
dressed,  and  helped  her  with  the  remaining  two. 

It  was  a  much  patched  and  bandaged  water- 
buffalo  that  lived  back  of  the  little  bungalow  for 
the  next  two  weeks.  Every  day  Mrs.-  Cheng 
dressed  his  wounds,  and  every  day  a  group  of  the 
mountain  people  came  from  a  great  distance  to 
see  it,  for  the  story  of  the  healing  had  traveled 
far. 

They  were  very  admiring  and  respectful  people 
now.  Had  not  a  young  girl  also  dried  the  red 
fountain?  And  was  not  the  buffalo  getting  well 
under  the  Radiant  Lady's  treatment?  The  white 
man's  medicine  was  even  stronger  than  the  Moun- 
tain God's  vengeance.  And  some  even  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  perhaps  the  tiger  was  just  a 
tiger,  and  not  the  Mountain  God  at  all. 

There  was  no  more  scoffing  and  no  more  dis- 
trust. Instead,  the  little  bungalow  became  such 
a  busy  place  that  Eeteh  and  Gaipo  found  it  hard 
to  get  time  enough  for  their  daily  lessons.  For 
all  the  mountain  people  who  were  ailing  came 
now  for  healing — from  all  the  branch  roads,  from 


the  farms  away  back  on  top  of  the  mountain,  and 
from  farther  down  the  valley. 

And  Eeteh  suddenly  found  that  they  had  given 
her  a  new,  special  name — "Met  Yu,"  meaning, 
"Beautiful  Gem," — because  she,  such  a  slight 
young  girl,  could  do  such  a  wonderful  thing  as  to 
dress  a  buffalo's  wounds.  So  Eeteh  and  her 
mother  became  known  that  summer  all  over  the 
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country-side  as  "the  Beautiful  Gem  and  the 
Radiant  Lady  who  could  dry  the  red  fountain." 

Gaipo  also  became  "Gaipo"  to  the  mountain- 
eers, and  soon  there  was  a  class  of  bright-eyed, 
yellow  children  coming  for  her  to  teach  them. 

And  Eeteh,  because  she  has  shown  that  she 
possesses  quickness  and  calmness  and  the  ability 
to  meet  an  emergency,  will  probably  realize  her 
greatest  ambition  and,  when  she  is  a  little  older, 
will  come  to  America  to  study  medicine.  She  is 
in  Nan-chang  now,  studying  with  this  hope  in 
mind,  confident  that,  when  she  is  old  enough, 
Gaipo  will  make  it  possible  for  her  to  come.  For 
Gaipo  neglects  no  opportunity  that  may  enable 
Chinese  girls  to  obtain  such  an  education  as 
shall  fit  them  for  lives  of  future  usefulness  among 
their  own  people. 
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The  river  poured  through  the  portals  under  the 
completed  foundation  of  the  dam  on  the  White 
Horse  Rapids  with  a  sullen,  deep-toned  roar.  Up 
above,  on  the  top  of  the  cliff,  the  cement-mixer 
rattled  and  clanged  as  it  turned  out  a  batch  of 
concrete  every  three  or  four  minutes. 

The  blondin  carriage,  racing  back  and  forth 
on  the  swaying  messenger-cable,  snatched  the 
great  dump-buckets  full  of  concrete  as  if  their 
weight  of  over  two  tons  apiece  was  nothing.  Men 
shouted,  hoisting-engines  puffed  and  chugged, 
air-compressors  snorted,  steel  rang  on  steel  as 
the  hard-rock  men  gnawed  their  flinty  way  into 
the  wall  of  the  canon,  blasting  out  an  anchorage 
for  the  concrete  that  daily  crept  a  few  feet  nearer 
the  top  of  the  gorge. 

Fred  Bowers,  foreman  on  the  owl  shift,  tossed 
and  rolled  from  side  to  side  of  his  bed  in  the  bunk- 
house,  vainly  trying  to  sleep. 

The  flies  buzzed,  the  tarred-paper  roof  stewed 
in  the  hot  sun  and  sent  up  an  evil  odor.  The 
cook  was  singing,  with  his  upper  register  open, 
a  song  he  had  learned  somewhere  west  of  the 
Missouri  River.  It  was  a  doleful  ballad  entitled 
"The  Cowboy's  Lament,"  in  something  over 
seventeen  verses  and  almost  no  tune  at  all.  Fred 
endured  it  awhile,  then  rose  with  a  thump,  pulled 
on  his  clothes,  stamped  on  his  shoes,  and  started 
for  the  woods  near  by,  where  he  hoped  he  would 
find  quiet  if  not  sleep. 

"You  want  to  throw  out  the  clutch  when  you 
change  gears  like  that,"  he  called  irritably  into 
the  cook's  window  as  he  passed.    "One  of  these 


days  you  '11  strip  a  gear  on  that  voice  of  yours 
and  then — " 

"Then  I  won't  have  to  call  you  folks  to  dinner, 
will  I?"  interrupted  the  cook,  cheerfully,  leaning 
out  of  the  window  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air. 
"Awful  hot,  ain't  it?" 

"It  's  awful  noisy,"  said  Fred,  pointedly.  "I 
just  wish  some  of  you  had  to  work  all  night  the 
way  we  do,  and  then  try  to  get  some  sleep,  with 
people  shouting  and  singing  at  the  top  of  their 
lungs." 

"Say!"  said  the  cook,  suddenly,  "there 's  Dahl- 
gren  coming  this  way.  I  believe  he 's  after  you. 
Better  duck  out  into  the  woods  or  he  '11  set  you 
to  work." 

Instead  of  ducking,  Fred  went  to  meet  the 
contractor. 

"Life  is  just  one  thing  after  another,"  said 
Dahlgren,  wiping  his  crimson  face  with  his 
handkerchief. 

"A  contractor's  life  is,  I  guess,"  replied  Fred. 
'  W  hat 's  your  special  grouch  just  now?" 

"Up  against  it  for  fair.  The  quarry  foreman 
just  telephoned  down  and  said  he  could  n't  load 
the  cars — something  or  other  had  happened  to  the 
derrick." 

"No  crushed  stone  for  me  to  use  to-night  then !" 
Fred  spoke  impatiently.  "Why  don't  they  fix 
their  derrick — other  folks  keep  their  machinery 
running." 

"He  said  something  about  their  rigger  being 
sick  or  quit,  I  did  n't  just  understand  which." 
"Oh,  well,  if  that 's  all,  I  Ml  just  go  up  and  see 
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train  now,"  said  Fred, 


what  's  up,"  said  Fred.  "I  can  climb  their  old 
derrick,  I  guess." 

"If  you  could  now — "  Dahlgren  spoke  eagerly. 
"It  seems  like  a  good  deal  to  ask  a  man  to  work 
day  and  night,  but  I  '11  run  your  shift  myself 
to-night  if  you  will." 

"There  's  the  quarry 
suddenly.  "  1 1  j  ust  whis- 
tled for  Dow's  crossing. 
Say,"  he  shouted  to  the 
cook,  "put  me  up  a  lunch 
double  quick!" 

"Very  well,"  replied 
the  cook,  composedly ; 
"come  back  here  in  a 
couple  of  hours  and  I  '11 
have  it  ready.  How  do 
you  want  your  ice-cream 
flavored,  and  will  you 
have  angel  cake  or  lady- 
fingers  with  it?" 

"Hurry  up!"  Fred 
danced  around,  grabbing 
everything  he  could  lay 
his  hands  on  and  cram- 
ming it  into  a  paper  bag. 
"I  '11  miss  that  train — 
it  's  twenty  rods  over  to 
the  main  line." 

"Here  you!"  the  cook 
clutched  at  him  as  he  ran 
for  the  door.  "You  don't 
need  half  a  pound  of 
butter,  and  a  whole  pie 
is  too  much — "  and  he 
gazed  vindictively  at 
Fred's  vanishing  back  as 
it  disappeared  in  the 
brush. 

A  few  minutes  later, 
the  geared  ■  locomotive 
that  was  pushing  empty 
cars  up  the  steep  moun- 
tain railroad,  slowed  up 
for  Fred  to  climb  on  a 
flat-car  and  then  churned 
its  way  on  up  the  grade. 

Their  way  led  through 
some  of  the  finest  scenery 

in  New  England.  The  road  twisted  and  turned 
along  the  side  of  a  mighty  hog-back  of  solid  gran- 
ite, ever  climbing  toward  the  quarry  on  its  top, 
fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  village  at  its  foot. 

After  a  half-hour's  climb  they  arrived  at  the 
quarries,  with  their  towering  derricks  strung  along 
the  face  of  the  great  hump  of  granite  over  half  a 
mile  long.  The  stone-crusher  stood  at  one  end, 
at  the  bottom  of  a  long  incline  that  brought 


spalls,  or  broken  stone,  from  the  quarry.  A  der- 
rick, the  mast  of  which  was  over  a  hundred  feet 
high,  stood  where  it  could  pass  the  crushed  rock 
from  the  crusher  directly  to  the  cars. 

"What  's  up,  Hod?"  asked  Fred,  hopping  off 
his  flat-car  as  the  train  slowly  steamed  past. 
"How  many  troubles  have  you  got,  anyway?" 


HE  SPED  DOWN  THE  SAGGING  ROPE  WITH  BREATHLESS  SPEED"  (SEE  NEXT  PAGE) 


"Fifty-seven  varieties,  all  bad,"  said  Hod, 
gazing  skyward  at  the  top  of  the  towering  mast- 
"See  how  she  leans  toward  the  crusher  when  we 
got  a  load  on?" 

"Sure,"  said  Fred,  squinting.  "Why  don't  you 
plumb  it  up?" 

"Well,  I  '11  tell  you,"  said  Hod,  pointing.  "See 
those  guys  all  around  on  the  side  toward  the  ledge? 
Some  of  'em  ain't  more  than  a  hundred  feet  long. 
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Then  you  can  see  there  's  only  one  acrost  the 
gorge  and  that  's  a  long  one — has  to  be  to  reach 
the  other  side.  If  we  hitched  in  the  bottom  of 
the  gully  anywhe  e,  we  could  n't  swing  one  boom 
at  all." 

"Well,  what  of  that?"  asked  Fred,  impatiently. 
"Why  don't  you  just  tighten  it  up  if  it  is  n't  tight 
enough?    I  tell  you,  we 've  got  to  have  stone — " 

Hod  looked  pityingly  at  him.  "You  probably 
don't  notice  that  it  sags,  do  you?  If  we  pulled 
it  hard  enough  to  hold  the  mast  straight  when  it 's 
loaded,  it  would  break." 

"Like  enough,"  agreed  Fred.  "What  are  you 
going  to  do,  then?" 

"We 've  always  hitched  the  middle  down  with  a 
rope  gripped  around  it  and  hitched  around  that 
old  yellow  birch  tree  in  the  bottom  of  the  gully, 
but  this  morning  the  rope  brcke.  Since  then, 
we  have  n't  been  able  to  land  a  single  load  of 
stone  on  the  cars.  The  minute  we  lift  the  skip 
full  of  rock  off  the  ledge,  the  mast  leans  over  so 
far  that  the  bull-wheel  engine  can't  swing  the 
boom." 

"I  see,"  said  Fred;  "the  long  guy  just  straigh- 
tens up  and  lets  the  derrick  over." 

"I  've  offered  ten  dollars  to  anybody  who  will 
take  a  shackle  and  sheave  up  aloft  and  put  'em 
over  the  guy  and  hitch  a  piece  of  guy-rope  on; 
but  they  don't  dare  to.  The  rigger  quit  yester- 
day." Hod  started  up  the  line  of  derricks. 
"You  fellers  will  have  to  fix  her  up,  I  guess,  if 
you  get  any  rock." 

Fred  looked  impatiently  after  him,  then  walked 
up  and  down  the  railroad-track  a  moment.  The 
shackle  and  sheave,  together  with  the  wire  rope 
for  making  the  repair,  lay  on  the  ledge  at  the  foot 
of  the  derrick,  all  ready,  but  no  one  had  nerve 
enough  to  climb  the  hundred-and-ten-foot  stick 
and  place  them  on  the  guy. 

Finally,  Fred  tied  the  heavy  cast-iron  wheel 
over  one  shoulder  with  a  piece  of  rope,  thrust  the 
shackle  through  one  suspender,  and,  with  the  pin 
in  a  pocket,  started  the  climb.  Wrought-iron 
steps  were  driven  into  the  mast  every  sixteen 
inches  from  the  bottom  to  the  top;  loaded  as  he 
was,  it  was  a  grievous  climb,  but  he  finally  gained 
the  top  almost  out  of  breath. 

It  was  the  work  of  only  a  moment  to  put  the 
shackle  over  the  wire  guy  and  put  in  the  sheave 
and  pin.  Then  he  leaned  over  the  great  cast-iron 
cap,  or  umbrella,  that  crowned  the  mast,  and  looked 
around.  All  up  and  down  the  quarry,  men 
worked  like  ants.  Running  out  into  the  deep 
gully  that  ran  parallel  with  the  ridge  where  his 
derrick  stood  were  the  great  waste-piles  or  grout- 
heaps  where  millions  of  tons  of  worthless  rock 
were  dumped.  Over  across  on  the  other  side  were 
clustered  the  shacks  of  some  laborers;  far  down 


the  valley  the  white  farm-houses  and  red  barns 
shone  like  beacon  lights  in  the  sea  of  green.  All 
around,  the  green-clad  mountains  rolled  in  bil- 
lows as  far  as  he  could  see. 

Suddenly  his  eye  caught  a  group  of  men  run- 
ning to  take  shelter  in  an  old  boiler-shell  near  the 
foot  of  his  derrick.  Little  plumes  of  smoke  were 
rising  at  twenty  different  points  on  the  ledge 
below,  and  a  man  was  lighting  more  of  them  as 
he  ran  swiftly  back  and  forth. 

The  long-drawn  cry  echoed  the  entire  length 

of  the  ledge:  "Fire!    Fi-r-e!    Fi-r-e!"  and  every 

man  in  sight  dropped  his  tools  and  ran  for  cover. 

The  noon  whistle  boomed.    The  noon  blast  was 

about  to  be  set  off! 

"Hold  on!"  screamed  Fred,  starting  down  the 

iron  steps. 

The  powder-man  below  turned  a  frightened 
face  upward,  dropped  his  torch,  tried  vainly  to 
snuff  out  the  fuses  nearest  him,  then  ran  wildly 
back  and  forth. 

"Stay  there!"  he  yelled,  hoarse  with  fright. 
"They  '11  go  off  in  half  a  minute!" 

He  made  a  futile  effort  to  snuff  out  another 
fuse  or  two,  then  fled  despairingly. 

Fred  scrambled  swiftly  to  the  top  of  the  guy- 
cap  with  the  idea  of  staying  on  top  until  the 
blasts  went  off  and  then  dodging  quickly  under- 
neath when  the  rocks  came  down,  but  abandoned 
the  idea  as  foolish  the  minute  after  he  thought  of 
it.  The  fuses  were  of  different  lenglhs,  without 
doubt,  and  while  some  rock  was  mounting  sky- 
ward, other  rock  would  be  coming  down. 

He  brushed  against  the  shackle  and  sheave  on 
the  long  guy,  all  ready  for  the  wire  rope  to  be 
inserted.  The  rope  with  which  he  had  tied  it 
over  his  shoulder  was  still  on,  a  loop  about  two 
feet  in  diameter. 

A  single  glance  at  it,  a  fleeting  look  along  the 
great  cable,  and  without  an  instant's  delay,  he 
thrust  one  leg  through  the  loop,  kicked  himself 
away  from  the  mast,  and,  clutching  the  iron 
shackle  with  both  hands,  sped  down  the  sagging 
wire  rope  with  breathless  speed. 

Not  a  moment  too  soon.  He  was  not  five  rods 
away  when  the  first  blast  went,  followed  in  rapid 
succession  by  many  others.  The  sky  was  fairly 
darkened  by  hurtling  masses  of  rock.  The  hills 
echoed  and  echoed  again.  On  he  sped  out  of  the 
danger  zone,  his  teeth  set,  gripping  the  shackle 
with  all  his  might.  He  looked  hopefully  ahead, 
wondering  if  the  rope  sagged  too  much  in  the 
middle  to  allow  him  to  run  to  the  other  end  and 
to  safety,  when  his  hair  fairly  stood  on  end — the 
rope  was  in  two  pieces,  being  gripped  together  in 
the  middle  in  a  great  clumsy  splice ! 

An  instant  later  the  sheave  struck  the  splice 
with  a  thud,  and  he  was  flung  upward  against  the 
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cable  with  cruel  force.  Breathless  and  half 
stunned,  he  hung  on  feebly  a  few  minutes.  The 
men  came  out  of  their  shelter  and  the  dust  set- 
tled in  the  quarry. 

Running  figures  came  down  over  the  ledge  and 


"THE  STONE  BROKE  OFF,  BUT  HE  GRABBED  THE  YARN" 


he  took  a  look  downward,  but  only  one.  Over 
three  hundred  feet  it  was  to  the  earth,  and  solid 
rock  everywhere.  He  twisted  his  head  to  look  at 
his  would-be  rescuers.  Two  of  them  ran  back 
and  came  on  with  a  long  rope.  How  they  ex- 
pected to  get  it  up  to  him,  he  did  not  know,  but 
supposed  they  had  some  idea  in  their  heads. 

Wearily  he  shifted  his  position,  as  the  rope  cut 
cruelly,  and  waited.  The  group  under  the  rope 
grew,  as  every  man  in  the  quarry  gathered  to  the 
rescue.    Out  of  the  clamor  of  voices  he  heard  a 


bellowed  order,  "Hump  yourself  back  for  that 
hand-line,  Joe!" 

Some  one,  who  was  probably  Joe,  ran  like  a 
deer  over  the  ledges  and  came  back  with  a  coil 
of  small  rope.    Twisting  his  head  around  past 
his  arms,   Fred  looked 
curiously  at  the  crowd. 

Some  one  below  cupped 
his  hands  and  called: 

"Grab  it  when  I  throw 
it  up  and  then  haul  up  the 
big  rope!"  he  shouted. 

"All  right!  All  right!" 
Fred  replied.  "Hurry 
up!  I  'm  getting  awful 
tired." 

The  group  scattered 
and  the  man  made  his  try. 
The  result  would  have 
been  ludicrous  if  it  were 
not  so  serious.  The  line 
was  light,  but  he  could 
not  throw  it  fifty  feet  in 
the  air,  let  alone  the  three 
hundred  necessary. 

Several  others  tried, 
but  their  failure  was 
worse.  They  all  stood 
around  and  gazed  help- 
lessly upward. 

"Get  a  kite  and  fly  it 
over  me!"  shouted  Fred, 
desperately.  "I  can't 
stand  this  forever." 

"Nothin'  of  the  kind 
anywhere  around,"  re- 
plied the  spokesman. 
"The)'  ain't  no  twine  this 
side  of  the  store." 

Fred  hung  on  his  loop 
of  rope  and  waited  their 
next  move,  but  there  did 
not  seem  to  be  any.  He 
made  an  effort  to  drag 
himself  back  to  the  mast 
of  the  derrick  by  pulling 
himself  along  the  cable, 
but  the  incline  was  too  steep.  He  went,  perhaps, 
ten  feet,  then  the  wheel  ran  back  to  the  splice. 

"Say,"  he  shouted  suddenly  to  the  waiting 
group  below,  "is  there  a  man  down  there  who 
wears  home-made  socks?" 

"Socks!"  they  echoed,  looking  at  one  another, 
then  up  at  him;  "socks?  His  head  must  be 
wrong." 

"Sure!"  Fred  shouted  impatiently,  trying 
to  ease  his  position;  "if  there  is,  just  ravel  it  out 
and  tie  the  end  to  a  stone — " 
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"I  get  ye!"  shouted  a  voice.  There  was  busy 
work  for  a  few  minutes. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  the  prisoner  shouted. 

"It  won't  ravel!"  replied  the  man. 

"Did  you  begin  at  the  toe?"  demanded  Fred, 
frantically.    "I  '11  have  to  drop  pretty  soon  if — " 

A  shout  from  below:  "She  's  started — she  's 
started!    It 's  all  right!" 

He  gave  a  sigh  of  relief  as  the  crowd  scattered 
to  give  the  thrower  room.  Twice  the  man  threw 
with  all  his  strength,  but  the  kinky  yarn  fouled. 
Then  they  coiled  the  yarn  in  a  big  spiral,  the  man 
throwing  the  stone  so  that  the  yarn  landed  across 
the  wire  a  few  feet  from  where  Fred  hung  between 
earth  and  sky. 


The  stone  broke  off,  but  he  grabbed  the  yarn 
just  as  the  end  was  about  to  slide  over  the  cable. 

He  cautiously  pulled  up  the  small  hand-line, 
then  the  heavy  rope,  and  in  a  few  moments  tied 
it  into  the  shackle  and  slid  down  to  safety. 

"Phew!"  the  quarry  boss  wiped  his  face  with  a 
blue  cotton  handkerchief.  "I  can't  remember 
when  I  've  had  such  a  scare — " 

But  Fred  was  heading  for  the  mast  again. 

"Come  on,  boys!  There  's  enough  of  a  gang 
here  to  haul  up  that  cable  and  hitch  it  to  the 
shackle.  Tow  it  along  with  that  rope,  some  of 
you.  Say,"  he  was  looking  at  the  powder-rrian, 
who  was  staying  discreetly  in  the  background, 
"better  lock  that  fellow  up  while  we  're  doing  it." 


SOME  INTERESTING  PLACE  NAMES 

By  PAULINE  BARR 


Probably  in  no  other  country  have  the  names  of 
places  been  derived  from  so  many  peoples  and 
tongues  as  in  the  United  States.  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  abound  with  names  of  Dutch  origin; 
in  New  England,  Virginia,  and,  in  fact,  all  along 
the  eastern  coast,  the  towns  of  England  and  the 
people  famous  in  English  history  are  immortal- 
ized; the  trail  of  the  early  French  explorers  may 
be  traced  to-day  by  means  of  the  musical  names  of 
cities  and  towns  which  they  settled  and  rivers  and 
mountains  which  they  discovered;  the  Spanish 
padres  and  cavaleros  have  left  their  indelible 
records  in  the  West,  particularly  the  Southwest; 
and  everywhere,  from  north  to  south,  from  east 
to  west,  are  names  taken  from  the  language  of 
the  North  American  Indian. 

Yonkers,  New  York,  was  named  after  a  manor- 
house  built  by  the  Dutch,  the  word  meaning 
"young  lord,"  and  first  applied  in  this  country  to 
Adrien  Van  der  Douck,  a  patentee.  Another  in- 
teresting Dutch  name  is  Schuylkill,  which  means 
"hidden  stream,"  and  was  so  called  by  the  Dutch 
because  the  first  explorers  passed  that  river's 
mouth  without  seeing  it. 

In  connection  with  the  purely  English  names, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  some  of  the  Charlestons 
and  Charlestowns,  and  their  derivations.  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  was  originally  called  Charles 
Town  in  honor  of  Charles  II  of  England;  and 
Charlestown,  part  of  the  city  of  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, was  named  in  honor  of  Charles  I  of  Eng- 
land; Charlestown,  New  Hampshire,  was  named 
for  Sir  Charles  Knowles,  a  British  admiral, 
and  Charlestown,  West  Virginia,  was  named  for 
the   brother   of   George   Washington,  Charles 


Washington,  who  owned  the  land  upon  which  the 
town  was  built. 

Lac  qui  Parle  (a  county,  lake,  and  river  in 
Minnesota)  is  a  French  name,  meaning  the  "Lake 
that  Talks,"  or  "Speaking  Lake."  La  Crosse 
(the  city  in  Wisconsin)  was  named  by  the  French 
after  a  ball  game  which  the  Indians  used  to  play 
there.  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  means  "high 
land,"  and  was  so  called  by  the  French  because 
it  is  built  upon  a  bank  sixty  feet  above  the  river. 

The  Spanish  and  Indian  words  for  water,  agua 
and  minni,  respectively,  are  used  in  connection 
with  various  prefixes  and  suffixes  to  form  many 
interesting  names.  Of  the  Spanish  ones,  Agua 
Caliente,  meaning  "hot  water,"  Agua  Dulce, 
"sweet  water,"  and  Agua  Fria,  "cold  water,"  are 
good  examples.  Agua  Caliente  is  the  name  of 
villages  in  Arizona  and  California,  near  which  are 
warm  springs;  Agua  Dulce  is  the  name  of  a  creek 
in  Texas;  and  Agua  Fria  that  of  a  valley  in  Ari- 
zona and  of  a  peak  and  village  in  New  Mexico. 

The  beautiful  Indian  names  Minnesota,  "much 
water,"  or  "cloudy  water,"  and  Minnehaha, 
"laughing  water,"  are  familiar  to  most  of  us. 
Minneapolis,  "water  city,"  is  not  a  pure  Indian 
name,  being  formed  of  the  Indian  minni  and  the 
Greek  word  for  city,  polis. 

Los  Gatos,  California,  means  in  Spanish  "The 
Cats,"  and  was  doubtless  applied  to  the  city  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  wildcats  in  the  vicinity. 
Los  Angeles,  California,  means  in  Spanish  "The 
Angels,"  and  so  is  "the  city  of  the  angels." 

Niagara  is  an  Indian  word  meaning  "across  the 
neck  or  strait,"  or  "at  the  neck." 

How  did  your  home  town  get  its  name? 


LORD  JAMES,  HALF-BACK 

By  HOWARD  R.  MARSH 


"Twenty-four,  twenty-four!  Twenty-four, 
rah!  Fresh  out!  Fresh  out!  Look  out,  fresh!" 
With  happy  yelps  of  exultation,  like  those  of 
hunters  sighting  game,  a  band  of  laughing,  push- 
ing sophomores  of  Hanover  School  surrounded  the 
freshman  who,  unfortunately,  happened  to  be 
making  his  way  alone  across  the  campus. 

The  latter,  a  well-built,  alert,  blue-eyed  boy, 
resolutely  stood  his  ground,  grinning  good-natured 
defiance  at  the  enemies  of  his  class. 

"Oh  my,  oh  my,  oh  my!  See  what  we  have 
here,  Tack!"  called  a  stubby,  red-haired  youth 
to  the  leader  of  the  band. 

Tack  searched  the  tree-tops,  then  the  ground. 
"What  is  it — a  worm?  I  don't  see  anything. 
Oh,  that  thing  under  the  hat !  Why  hello,  it  looks 
human!    But  is  it?" 

The  freshman's  grin  widened.    "Yes,"  he  said. 

"Yes  what?" 

"Yes,  I  am  human." 

"I  'm  glad  to  know  that,"  Tack  assumed  a 
relieved  air;  "but  do  you  not  always  say  'sir'  to 
your  superiors?" 

"Yes,"  responded  the  freshman,  "to  my 
superiors!" 

His  emphasis  of  the  last  word  brought  hoots  and 
jeers  from  the  sophmores,  but  Tack  persisted  in 
his  questioning.  "What  might  your  name  be,  my 
young  hero?"  he  asked. 

"James  Lord  Stevens,  Junior." 

"Pleased  to  meet  your  Honor,  Lord  James!" 
said  Tack,  in  mock  deference,  making  a  sweeping 
bow  which  his  comrades  appreciated  with  un- 
restrained laughter.  "And  where  does  your 
domain  lie,  your  Highness?" 

"South  Bedford,"  answered  the  freshman. 

"Hail!  All  hail!  Lord  James  of  Bedford  is 
with  us !"  and  Tack  swept  the  ground  with  another 
bow.  Thenceforth  it  was  as  "Lord  James"  that 
the  freshman  was  known  at  Hanover  School. 

"Hat!  Hat!  Hat!"  suddenly  roared  his  captors, 
in  unison.  Lord  James  decided  to  doff  his  hat, 
but  there  were  no  signs  of  surrender  in  his  action. 
The  uncovering  of  his  head  revealed  a  great  shock 
of  black  hair.  The  sight  was  greeted  with  cries  of 
joy  by  the  sophomores. 

"Shorty,"  said  Tack,  "will  you  please  recite  a 
poem  for  the  young  lord?" 

The  red-haired  boy  placed  himself  directly  in 
front  of  the  freshman. 

"Clip  'em,  cut  'em,  that  's  our  custom,"  he 
recited  gravely.  "And  the  second  verse  runs  like 
this: 


'"Poor  little  freshman,  have  you  any  wool? 
'Yes,  sir,  yes,  sir,  a  flat  head  full.' 
Hello,  sophs,  good-by  hair; 
The  head  of  frosh  will  soon  be  bare." 

One  of  the  boys  brought  forth  a  pair  of  barber's 
clippers. 

"Men,"  he  said,  "we  '11  be  forced  to  seize  this 
beast  of  the  jungle."  He  made  a  sudden  dive  for 
Lord  James's  waist,  which  the  freshman  agilely 
side-stepped,  at  the  same  time  pushing  the  oncom- 
ing head  aside  and  down.  So  successfully  had  he 
used  the  football  straight-arm  that  Tack,  face 
down,  slid  along  the  ground.  Frustrated  and 
angry,  the  sophomore  leaped  to  his  feet  and  slowly 
circled  the  freshman.  Suddenly  he  rushed,  wisely 
keeping  his  feet  this  time.  His  arms  encircled 
Lord  James's  body  and  he  strained  mightily  to 
throw  the  freshman,  but  the  latter  did  not  budge. 
Locked  in  each  other's  arms,  they  stood  red-faced 
and  straining.  By  every  trick  he  knew,  Tack 
tried  to  down  the  freshman,  each  moment  becom- 
ing more  angry  that  he,  the  best  athlete  in  Han- 
over, was  being  withstood  by  a  stocky  little  fresh- 
man. Then  the  unexpected  happened.  There 
was  a  straining  of  muscles  and  suddenly  the  re- 
doubtable sophomore  went  over  backward,  the 
freshman  astride  him. 

The  others  of  the  band,  while  secretly  admiring 
the  freshman's  spirit  and  strength,  decided  that  it 
was  time  to  prevent  the  further  humiliation  of 
their  leader,  and  they  rushed  into  the  fray.  For  a 
few  moments  sophomores  came  hurtling  from  the 
melee  like  sacks  of  grain  from  a  wagon.  But  at 
last,  numbers  prevailed  and  Lord  James  was 
downed.  Then  Tack,  still  in  bad  humor,  wielded 
the  clippers.  When  he  had  completed  the  work 
to  his  satisfaction,  the  rueful,  but  still  smiling, 
James  was  released,  while  the  sophomores  danced 
around  with  shouts  of  glee  and  derision.  When 
at  last  the  band  started  away  to  find  another 
victim,  Shorty  hung  back.  "You  're  all  right, 
Lord  James,"  he  said  under  his  breath. 

Lord  James  dusted  off  his  clothes,  ran  a  hand 
over  his  shorn  head,  and  ruefully  began  a  search 
for  his  hat. 

"Here  you  are,  boy,"  and  the  hat  was  pressed 
into  his  hand  by  a  tall  man  whom  James  remem- 
bered having  seen  in  the  background  during  the 
struggle.  "I  saw  you  down  Tack  Read,  our  best 
football  linesman.  Now  this  afternoon  I  want 
you  to  report  at  the  football  field  at  three  o'clock. 
Will  you?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  James. 
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Promptly  at  three  o'clock  the  freshman  was  on 
the  athletic  field.  The  coach  took  him  in  hand 
immediately.  "Ever  played  football?"  he  asked. 
Lord  James  admitted  he  had,  a  little,  mostly  on 
vacant  lots  at  home. 

He  was  led  to  the  center  of  the  field,  where 
twelve  men,  six  on  a  side,  were  crouching,  facing 
each  other.  At  a  signal  from  the  assistant  coach 
they  charged  each  other,  trying  to  bowl  over  their 
opponents. 

"Evans,  there,  drop  out!"  ordered  the  coach. 
"Stevens,  go  in  there  and  charge  for  all  you  are 
worth!"  James  crouched  as  he  saw  the  others 
crouching,  one  foot  braced  behind  him,  his 
weight  largely  balanced  on  his  hands.  Looking 
up,  he  saw  the  disdainful  face  of  Tack  less  than  a 
foot  away.  He  heard  the  coach  bark  "Charge!" 
and  a  second  later  picked  himself  up  several  feet 
back,  where  Tack  had  knocked  him.  Tack  was 
already  back  in  position,  and  Lord  James  crouched 
and  faced  him.  Again  Tack  bowled  him  over 
with  a  fierce  charge.  Coach  Watson  stopped  the 
practice  and  took  the  freshman  aside. 

"Boy,"  he  said,  "Tack  is  knocking  you  all  over 
the  field.  He  is  doing  it  by  getting  ahead  of  you  a 
fraction  of  a  second  on  the  charge.  Balance  your- 
self— so,"  he  demonstrated  by  James's  side; 
"then  when  the  signal  comes,  charge — low  and 
hard." 

Lord  James  tried  to  follow  the  coach's  instruc- 
tions, but  again  and  again  Tack  knocked  him  over. 
He  was  surprised  at  the  end  of  practice  when  the 
coach  came  over  and  patted  him  on  the  shoulder. 
"Nice  work,"  he  said;  "you  were  stopping  him 
toward  the  last.  Now  go  in  and  take  a  hot  shower 
and  report  again  to-morrow." 

It  was  a  bruised  and  tired  James  who  wrote  his 
first  letter  home  that  night: 

Dear  Mother  and  Dad: 

This  is  a  wonderful  institution.  I  am  going  to  work 
hard,  but  I  expect  to  have  a  good  time  too,  because 
everything  is  so  fine. 

It  is  a  custom  here  for  freshmen  to  have  their  hair 
clipped,  and  so  mine  was  cut  to-day.  I  look  quite 
different. 

This  afternoon  I  took  part  in  football  practice  and 
liked  it  very  much.    But  I  am  tired  now,  so  I  '11  close. 
Your  loving  son, 

James. 

P.  S.  They  have  nicknamed  me  already — "Lord  James." 

The  next  morning,  classes  started,  and  as  the 
day  proceeded,  James  grew  more  and  more  certain 
that  the  school  was  just  as  good  as  his  father  had 
boasted  it  had  been  in  his  time. 

In  the  freshman  dining-hall  at  noon,  he  heard 
an  excited  buzz  as  he  entered,  and  a  spontaneous 
cheer  rose.  The  story  of  his  affair  with  the  soph- 
omores had  preceded  him ;  but  in  spite  of  the  many 
questions,  he  refused  to  talk  about  it. 


That  afternoon  found  him  again  on  the  football 
field,  and  throughout  the  succeeding  days  he 
drove  his  tired  and  aching  body  to  classes  and 
then  to  the  gridiron  practice.  Each  night  he 
forced  his  mind  to  his  studies  until  he  had  mas- 
tered them,  and  then  tumbled  into  bed  to  the  sleep 
of  thoroughly  tired  youth. 

A  week  after  school  opened  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter  home: 

Dear  Mother  and  Dad: 

Two  important  things  happened  to  me  to-day,  and  I 
want  you  to  know  about  them  right  away.  First,  the 
freshmen  elected  me  class  president.  I  wanted  to  refuse, 
but  then  I  decided  that  I  could  do  my  best  and  that 'is  all 
that  is  expected. 

Then  this  afternoon  I  was  put  on  the  scrub  team  and 
played  against  the  first  team.  I  am  learning  all  I  can 
about  the  game,  and  next  year  I  hope  to  make  the  first 
eleven. 

My  marks  in  the  weekly  exams  were  well  above  pass- 
ing, and  I  am  feeling  splendidly.  I  hope  things  are  just 
as  well  at  home. 

With  love, 

James. 

Another  week  found  James  as  first  substitute 
back  for  the  first  team  and  in  the  seventh  heaven 
of  bliss.  In  the  Hanover-Anderson  game  he 
played  two  quarters  and  added  twelve  points  to 
his  team's  large  score. 

"Stevens,"  said  Coach  Watson,  after  the  game, 
"I  am  going  to  keep  you  on  the  first  team  from 
now  on.  It  's  up  to  you  to  vindicate  my  judg- 
ment." 

Never  did  a  youth  try  harder  to  fulfil  his  task. 
He  played  the  game  for  all  there  was  in  him — run- 
ning fast,  tackling  hard,  but  cleanly,  sacrificing 
himself  both  in  making  and  breaking  interference. 
The  reward  came  when  he  began  to  hear  whisper- 
ings that  Coach  Watson  had  unearthed  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude — Lord  James,  of  Bedford. 
Fearing  lest  this  talk  cause  him  to  let  down,  he 
worked  even  harder,  both  at  the  game  and  at  his 
lessons. 

As  a  result  of  this  came  his  showing  in  the 
Hanover- Westchester  game,  a  fiercely  fought  fray 
in  which  Hanover  emerged  victor  by  two  touch- 
downs, largely  of  Lord  James's  making. 

Much  as  it  disliked  giving  credit  to  a  freshman, 
the  school  paper  referred  to  James's  work  as  "the 
most  consistent  exhibition  of  ground-gaining  and 
good  all-round  play  witnessed  on  Hanover  field 
this  year." 

James  clipped  the  item  and  sent  it  home  to  his 
mother,  hoping  she  would  be  happy  in  her  son's 
achievements.  But  the  news  was  received  with 
quite  a  different  sentiment  by  Mrs.  Stevens. 
Since  James  first  reported  for  practice,  she  had 
lived  in  a  state  of  suspense  and  fear.  She  had 
heard  of  boys  being  badly  hurt  playing  football, 
but  her  love  for  her  son  had  decided  her  not  to 
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interfere,  he  seemed  so  happy  in  "making"  the 
team. 

But  alas,  that  clipping!  At  the  end  was  this 
paragraph,  which  confirmed  her  fears: 

Interest  is  now  largely  centered  on  the  annual  Han- 
over-Colton  game  of  next  Saturday,  a  contest  which  is 
always  the  climax  of  the  season.  The  two  teams  appear 
to  be  well  matched  and  the  contest  is  sure  to  be  a  gruel- 
ing affair  with  no  mercy  shown  on  either  side.  Both 
teams  have  suffered  losses  by  injuries,  but  each  school 
will  present  its  best  eleven  in  years.  The  outcome  of 
the  game  will  depend  largely  on  the  ability  of  the 
Colton  players  in  stopping  young  Stevens,  the  Hanover- 
ian freshman  half-back.  The  Colton  coaches  have  been 
drilling  their  men  to  play  "Lord  James"  every  minute, 
and  the  colors  of  Hanover  are  likely  to  ris;  or  fall  by  the 
success  or  failure  of  its  star  in  frustrating  these  plans. 

Here  was  language  Mrs.  Stevens  could  under- 
stand! It  was  to  be  a  "grueling  affair  with  no 
mercy  shown,"  and  her  son  was  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  it!  Already,  the  paper  stated,  each  team  had 
lost  men  by  injuries,  and  James  was  sure  to  get 
hurt  next  Saturday,  because  he  was  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  attack. 

The  next  noon  James  found  a  telegram  in  his 

room.    It  read: 

Your  heart  and  mine  are  intensely  loyal  to  our  school, 
but  we  are  even  more  loyal  to  your  mother.  She  is 
nearly  sick  from  worry  over  next  Saturday's  game.  You 
and  I  cannot  understand,  my  son,  but  we  can  act.  My 
sympathy  and  love  go  with  this  message.  Father. 

The  boy  read  and  re-read  words.  There  was 
not  a  doubt  of  what  he  would  do,  but  Lord  James 
came  as  near  to  crying  as  a  member  of  the  nobility 
well  could.  It  was  n't  so  much  his  own  feelings, 
or  what  the  fellows  might  say,  but  the  lowering  of 
Hanover's  colors  was  more  than  he  could  bear 
stoically. 

On  the  way  to  his  afternoon  classes  he  stopped 
to  send  the  following  telegram : 

Tell  Mother  not  to  worry.    I  will  not  play  Saturday. 

James. 

A  few  minutes  before  three  o'clock  he  walked  in- 
to the  dressing-room,  where  a  score  of  youths  were 
donning  their  football  togs  for  afternoon  practice. 
Straight  to  Coach  Watson  he  went.  "I  can't 
play  Saturday,"  he  blurted  out,  so  loudly  that 
every  one  in  the  room  heard  it. 

The  statement  came  like  a  bomb.  For  a  few 
moments  there  was  a  stunned  silence. 

"Why  not?"  the  coach  asked  shortly. 

"I  just  can't — that 's  all,"  James  answered. 

There  was  another  moment  of  silence.  "All 
right,  son;  I  'm  sorry,"  the  man  said  gravely. 
"It  probably  means  we  are  beaten.  But  you 
know  that.    Your  decision  is  final?" 

"Yes,"  James  answered,  turning  away  to  con- 
ceal the  mist  in  his  eyes. 

That  evening,  as  the  disappointed  boy  sat  at  his 


desk  and  tried  to  concentrate  his  mind  on  his 
studies,  Coach  Watson  entered.  "Pretty  poor 
practice  this  afternoon,"  he  said.  "The  boys 
seem  to  have  lost  heart.  But  we  '11  do  our  best. 
I  just  dropped  in  this  evening  to  see  if  there  is 
anything  I  can  do  for  you." 

In  the  publicity  of  the  dressing-room  that  after- 
noon James  had  felt  it  impossible  to  tell  why  he 
could  not  play.  But  now  he  felt  he  could  explain. 
"Here,"  he  said,  handing  to  the  coach  the  tele- 
gram from  his  father.    "This  is  all  there  is  to  it." 

Coach  Watson  studied  the  message.  "Well," 
he  said,  "you  're  right  not  to  play  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. We  shall  miss  you  Saturday,  but  I 
won't  urge  you  to  play.  It  hits  us  both  pretty 
hard.  But  stick  to  your  guns,  lad;  you  '11  never 
be  sorry." 

The  next  day  Avas  a  long  hard  trial  for  Lord 
James.  At  three  o'clock  he  found  he  could  not 
keep  away  from  the  football  field  where  the  team 
was  going  through  its  final  practice  before  the  big 
game.  With  his  hat  pulled  down  over  his  eyes 
and  his  coat  collar  turned  up,  he  had  hoped  to  es- 
cape notice;  but  all  around  him  he  heard  subdued 
murmurs.  "I  wonder  if  he  is  a  quitter.'"  one  boy 
asked.  "Not  on  your  life !"  he  heard  Shorty  reply, 
and  felt  everlastingly  grateful  to  the  little  red- 
headed sophomore. 

Hanover  was  awake  and  bustling  the  next  morn- 
ing. Alumni  were  pouring  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
State.  James  heard  the  cheers  of  the  Colton 
students  as  they  marched  past  his  room.  It  was 
a  day  of  happiness,  he  thought,  to  every  one  but 
himself — and,  maybe,  Coach  Watson. 

He  heard  an  automobile  stop  at  the  entrance  of 
the  house;  but  buried  in  dejection,  he  paid  no 
attention  until  there  was  a  knock  on  the  door. 
"Come  in,"  he  said  listlessly.  And  then,  before 
he  knew  it,  he  found  his  hand  in  his  father's  grasp 
and  his  mother's  arms  about  him. 

"Had  a  time  finding  you,"  his  father  said,  and 
James  thought  he  actually  seemed  embarrassed. 
But  his  mother  was  bubbling  over  with  joy. 

Almost  immediately  a  fourth  member  was 
added  to  the  party,  for  Coach  Watson  entered. 
"Coach,"  said  the  surprised  James,  "this  is  my 
mother  and  father." 

"I  talked  with  your  father  over  the  telephone 
last  night,  and  feel  that  I  know  him  already," 
said  the  new-comer,  shaking  hands.  "Mrs. 
Stevens,  I  am  proud  to  know  you.  You  have 
about  the  finest  boy  in  school." 

"I  know  I  have,"  Mrs.  Stevens  answered  with 
pride;  "only  he  is  broken-hearted  to-day." 

"Of  course  he  is,"  replied  the  coach.  "That 's 
the  reason  I  asked  you  to  come.  It  probably  will 
be  the  hardest  day  he  will  have  to  face  in  a  long 
time." 
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James  turned  away.  "Oh,  no,  it  's  not  bad," 
he  said  pluckily. 

"Mrs.  Stevens,"  the  coach  resumed,  "I  'm  not 
sure  it  is  fair  to  get  you  here  and  then  plead  your 
son's  cause.  But  it  is  my  cause,  too,  and  the 
school's.  So  maybe  I  shall  be  forgiven  if  my 
impulse  has  carried  me  too  far. 

"I  can  show  you  by  statistics,  Mrs.  Stevens, 
that  football  is  not  so  dangerous  as  many  other 
games  classed  as  'mild.'  In  all  my  eleven  years  as 
coach  here,  I  have  not  had  a  boy  permanently 
injured.  Of  course,  there  are  bruises  and  hurts; 
but  did  n't  James  get  bruised  and  hurt  when  he 
was  a  little  fellow  and  began  to  play  outdoors? 
Of  course  he  did.  That  's  the  penalty — or  per- 
haps the  reward — for  playing.  But  it 's  a  manly 
game,  football,  and  James  certainly  belongs  in  the 
game." 

"I  just  can't  let  him,"  sighed  Mrs.  Stevens. 
"The  chances  seem  too  great." 

"All  right,  Mrs.  Stevens.  I  am  sorry.  Good- 
by,"  he  said,  "I  'm  glad  to  have  seen  you  both." 

For  the  rest  of  the  morning  James  talked  over 
his  school  life  with  his  parents  and  forced  himself 
to  inquire  eagerly  about  things  at  home.  At  noon 
he  barely  nibbled  at  the  luncheon  his  parents  had 
arranged  at  the  hotel. 

Back  in  his  rooms,  the  three  heard  the  happy 
crowds  parading  past  on  the  way  to  the  game. 
Then  from  the  distance  came  a  great  roar  of  voices 
in  sudden  excitement.    The  game  was  on ! 

Gloom  settled  early  on  Hanover  field  for  James's 
schoolmates.  It  was  soon  evident  that  Evans, 
playing  in  Lord  James's  place,  was  a  weak  cog. 
Time  and  again  he  was  pulled  from  his  position 
on  the  defense  by  a  fake  play,  and  the  Colton 
backs  pounded  through  for  gains.  On  the  offense 
he  seemed  lost,  and  could  neither  gain  nor  form 
satisfactory  interference  for  the  other  backs. 
Twice  the  Colton  team  crossed  the  goal-line  and 
once  they  kicked  goal. 

The  cheers  which  the  Stevens's  could  faintly 
hear  were  Colton  cheers.  James  realized  this  and 
set  his  lips  grimly  to  check  their  quivering. 

At  last  Mrs.  Stevens  whispered  in  her  husband's 
ear,  and  for  a  moment  they  engaged  in  low-voiced 
conversation.  Then  Mr.  Stevens  leaned  over  and 
placed  his  hand  on  his  son's  shoulder. 

"James,"  he  said,  "your  mother  realizes  that 
this  is  hurting  you  more  than  the  game  possibly 
could.  Go  out  there  and  fight!  Go  out  and  win! 
We  '11  wait  for  you  here." 

James  had  scarcely  heard  the  last  words.  He 
had  bounded  to  his  feet,  flung  his  arms  around  his 
mother,  and  already  was  out  of  the  door. 

In  the  dressing-room  it  seemed  to  James  that 
his  hastening  fingers  took  hours  to  pull  on  his 
football  suit. 
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But  back  in  his  room  it  was  only  a  few  minutes 
before  his  father  and  mother  heard  a  cheer  louder 
than  any  before.  "He  's  there,  Mother!"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Stevens.  "Listen!"  Faintly  they 
could  hear  booming  from  hundreds  of  throats, 
"Lord  James,  rah!  Lord  James,  rah!  rah-rah, 
Lord  James!" 

Before  James  could  reach  Coach  Watson,  who 
was  nervously  pacing  up  and  down  the  side-lines, 
the  half  was  over.  A  minute  or  two  later  he  was 
the  center  of  a  perspiring  and  tired,  but  suddenly 
rejuvenated,  bunch  of  his  team-mates,  who 
cheered  the  news  that  he  was  to  play  the  second 
half.  The  cheers  were  taken  up  by  the  grand 
stand,  and,  led  by  Shorty,  a  constant  roar  came 
from  the  Hanover  supporters  as  James  took  his 
place  in  the  line-up  for  the  second  half. 

The  thrill  that  comes  with  the  kick-off,  the 
heartrending,  breath-taking  excitement  of  that 
moment  when  the  ball  comes  hurtling  through  the 
air  with  eleven  husky  men  following  it,  is  known 
to  every  football  player.  To  James,  keyed  up  as 
taut  as  a  piano-wire,  the  thrill  was  doubly  great, 
for  he  had  but  half  the  game  in  which  to  make  up 
for  all  he  had  missed. 

Straight  into  his  arms  the  ball  sailed;  up  the 
field  he  started  with  the  roar  of  voices  urging  him 
on.  Tack  was  just  ahead  of  him,  and  together 
they  raced  on  and  far  to  the  right.  Twice  Tack 
bowled  over  would-be  tacklers,  and  twice  Lord 
James  dodged  their  outstretched  arms.  "Good 
old  Tack!"  James  panted,  as  his  running  partner 
dove  into  a  waiting  Colton  man.  The  forty-five- 
yard  line  was  reached  before  the  Hanover  star  was 
forced  out  of  bounds  by  a  diving  tackle. 

The  cheering  from  the  Hanover  stands  was  so 
loud  that  little  Dick  McGrath,  quarter-back, 
could  scarcely  make  his  men  hear  the  signals. 
But  James  swung  around  left  end  for  ten  yards 
and  first  down;  he  tore  through  Tack  for  four 
more;  then  made  another  first  down  through 
center.  Play  after  play  McGrath  was  calling 
James's  signal,  and  play  after  play  James  was 
responding  with  every  ounce  of  his  strength.  The 
ten-yard  line  was  reached.  Here  the  Colton  line, 
reinforced  by  the  secondary  defense,  stood  as  a 
stone  wall.  On  the  fourth  down  a  forward  pass 
failed  and  the  ball  fell  over  the  goal-line.  Colton 
put  it  in  play  on  the  twenty-yard  line,  and  a  punt 
placed  its  goal  temporarily  out  of  danger. 

Again  was  begun  that  smashing  attack  toward 
the  goal-line,  with  James  carrying  the  ball  nearly 
every  play.  It  was  heartbreaking  work,  with 
gains  of  three  yards,  two  yards,  and,  once  in  a 
while,  of  five  yards  around  end.  The  Colton 
team  could  n't  stop  Lord  James.  The  stands  had 
realized  it,  and  roars  of  encouragement  boomed 
forth.    Only  the  coach  on  the  side-lines  was  look- 
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ing  more  and  more  worried.  "Human  flesh  and 
blood  can't  stand  the  pounding  Stevens  is  get- 
ting," he  said  to  his  assistant. 

At  the  twelve-yard  line,  when  the  hopes  of  the 
Hanover  supporters  were  at  their  highest,  the 
Colton  team  again  made  a  desperate  stand. 
Twice  James  hit  the  line  with  all  the  power  at  his 
command,  and  twice  he  was  stopped  dead. 

"Eleven-eight-twenty!"  called  McGrath.  Itwas 
the  signal  for  another  forward  pass.  The  Colton 
backs  sized  up  the  play  and  spread  to  meet  it. 

"No,  no,  McGrath!"  called  James.  "Use  six- 
teen-eight-forty!" 

"Sixteen  -  eight  -  forty !"  shouted  McGrath. 
"Change  signals — sixteen-eight-forty !" 

Tucking  the  ball  firmly  under  his  arm,  James 
started  around  left  end.  The  opposing  tackle 
broke  through  and  dove  for  him,  but  a  quick  side- 
step and  the  straight-arm  eluded  him.  The  on- 
coming end  was  knocked  aside  by  the  Hanover 
full-back;  a  sudden  stop  and  twist,  and  the  defen- 
sive half-back  missed  James  by  inches.  Near  the 
goal-line  the  Colton  quarter-back  knocked  him 
from  his  feet,  but  he  was  up  again  and  scrambled 
across  the  goal. 


The  frantic  cheering  from  the  grand  stand  in- 
creased as  McGrath  kicked  goal  from  the  touch- 
down.   Hanover  had  a  chance  to  win! 

Colton  elected  to  receive  the  kick-off,  not  trust- 
ing its  ability  to  stop  James.  On  the  second  play, 
time  was  called  and  the  quarter  ended. 

The  fourth  quarter  was  much  like  the  third. 
In  vain  Colton  tried  to  advance  the  ball,  but  the 
Hanover  eleven,  imbued  with  James's  spirit, 
stopped  nearly  every  play  before  it  was  well 
started.  Twice  James,  with  doughty  assistance 
from  the  other  backs,  carried  the  ball  half  the 
length  of  the  field,  only  to  lose  it  near  the  goal-line. 
The  ball  was  on  the  thirty-yard  line  when  the 
time-keeper  ran  on  the  field  and  announced 
there  was  but  three  minutes  left  to  play. 

James  slid  off  tackle  for  six  yards  and  first  down. 
But  after  the  mix-up,  nervy  little  Dick  McGrath 
stayed  flat  on  the  ground,  his  face  white  with  pain. 
"My  weak  ankle 's  gone,"  he  said;  "I  guess  I  am 
done."  He  tried  to  get  to  his  feet,  but  sank  back 
with  a  smothered  exclamation.  James  and  Tack 
carried  him  to  the  side-lines. 

Coach  Watson  sent  Evans  back  into  the  game 
with  instructions  to  have  James  select  the  plays. 
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Before  the  game  resumed,  James  led  Tack  aside. 
"Tack,"  he  said,  "I 'm  to  call  the  signals  and  I 'm 
going  to  call  the  plays  through  you.  We 've  got 
to  win,  and  you  've  got  to  pave  the  way!" 

Poor  exhausted  Tack  smiled.  "I  '11  do  my  best, 
Lord  James,"  he  answered.  "And  say,"  he  added,' 
"you  are  n't  a  freshman  at  all !  Why,  you  're  man 
enough  to  be  a  sophomore!    Let 's  shake!" 

True  to  his  promise  to  Tack,  James  called  play 
after  play  through  that  doughty  linesman. 
"Watch  Stevens  and  Lane,"  said  Coach  Watson, 
to  no  one  in  particular.  "Nothing  can  stop  that 
playing!  Tack  is  knocking  over  his  tackle  like  a 
ton  of  dynamite,  and  Stevens  goes  through  after 
him  like  a  pile-driver!" 

The  Colton  coach  sent  in  a  fresh  linesman  in 
an  effort  to  stay  the  advance.  But  with  James 
exhorting  him,  lack  again  knocked  over  the 
opposing  tackle.  At  the  ten-yard  line  the  oppos- 
ing secondary  defense  piled  up  behind  the  weak 
spot  in  its  line  and  James  was  stopped  for  no  gain. 

After  the  play,  both  James  and  Tack  were  flat 
on  the  ground.  Neither  rose.  As  time  was  taken 
out,  a  groan  went  up  from  the  grand  stand  and 
was  echoed  by  Coach  Watson.  "I  knew  it,"  he 
fumed;  "human  bodies  can't  stand  that  pounding. 
I  'm  afraid  we  're  through!" 

It  did  n't  seem  to  James  that  he  would  ever 
want  to  get  up.  His  body  was  totally  beyond  his 
command.  He  was  n't  hurt,  but  it  seemed  as  if  his 
strength  hud  deserted  him.  If  only  he  could  get 
up— if  only  he  could  get  up !  It  seemed  so  good  to 
hug  the  ground  in  a  half-stupor,  like  lying  in  a 
warm  bed  on  a  wintry  morning.  He  felt  cold 
water  on  his  face,  and  knew  the  trainer  was  at 
work  on  him.  Dimly  he  heard  cheers  and  his  own 
nam?.  The  students  and  alumni  in  the  stands 
thought  he  would  go  on  playing,  but  he  could  n't! 
Well,  he  was  glad  nothing  was  broken,  because 
that  would  worn-  his  father  and  mother — his 
father  and  mother— what  had  his  father  said? 
"Fight  for  all  there  is  in  you!"  Well,  he  had! 
But  he  was  n't  doing  it  now.  He  would!  Slowly, 
painfully,  he  raised  his  exhausted  body.  Half 
dazed,  he  saw  Tack  srtfl  lying  on  the  ground. 

"Here,  here!"  he  cried,  "This  will  never  do! 
Tack!  Tack !    What  are  you  doing  down  there?" 

Tack  opened  his  eyes  and  a  trace  of  a  smile 
appeared  on  his  puffed  lips.  "Never  want  to  get 
up,"  he  mumbled. 

"Neither  did  I,  but  I  'm  up!"  James  dragged 
Tack  to  his  feet.  "Now  you  are  all  right,  are  n't 
you?" 

"I  guess  so."  Tack  dropped  back  on  his  hands 
and  knees  and  crawled  into  his  place  in  the  line. 

James  hesitated.  Then  he  stepped  forward  and 
hit  Tack  a  stinging  blow  between  the  shoulders. 
"All  ready,  old  man?"  he  asked. 


"Let  her  come!"  responded  Tack,  as  he  deter- 
minedly braced  his  feet.  The  referee  blew  his 
whistle  and  the  game  was  on  again. 

"Twelve-six-fourteen!"  shouted  James.  He 
seized  the  ball  and  plowed  through  behind  Tack. 

"Second  down  and  seven  to  go,"  called  the 
referee  as  Tack  crawled  back  to  his  position. 
Again  the  ball  was  snapped  back  and  James  tram- 
pled over  the  prostrate  Tack. 

"Third  and  four!"  called  the  referee.  James 
sent  the  full-back  against  the  opposite  side  of  the 
line,  but  it  was  adamant. 

"Fourth  down  and  four  yards  to  the  goal!" 
the  referee  shouted,  as  he  untangled  the  players. 

"Tack,  we  must  make  it!  We  must!"  shouted 
James,  not  caring  that  the  Colton  players  would 
prepare  for  a  drive  through  tackle. 
"We  will  make  it!"  Tack  panted. 
Straight  into  the  tangle  of  men  James  rushed 
with  the  ball.  He  realized  that  Tack,  with  a 
supreme  effort,  had  driven  back  the  opposing 
tackle  and  both  teams  were  piling  up  on  the  goal 
line.  He  hit  the  pile,  then  suddenly  dove  high  up 
to  the  top  of  it  and  slid  down  the  other  side.  His 
face  rubbed  the  last  chalk-line.  He  was  over!  As 
he  lay  there  perfectly  content  he  heard  the  time- 
keeper's whistle.  The  game  was  over!  The  score 
was  a  tie  and  Hanover  had  only  to  kick  goal  to  win. 

"I  can  do  it  — it 's  squarely  in  front  of  the  goal- 
posts," thought  James,  as  he  dragged  himself  out 
of  the  tangle  of  arms  and  legs.  "No,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "Tack  has  earned  the  right!" 

With  James  holding  the  ball 'for  him,  Tack 
lifted  it  cleanly  over  the  cross-bar. 
Hanover  14;  Colton  13! 

Out  on  the  field  poured  the  cheering  students 
and  alumni  of  Hanover,  deliriously  happy.  Up 
on  the  shoulders  of  their  schoolmates  the  players 
were  lifted.  Then  started  the  parade,  James, 
high  in  the  air,  leading  it.  Out  of  the  field  and  up 
the  street  the  yelling,  whistling,  cheering  marchers 
went.  As  the  procession  approached  his  room, 
James  leaned  down  and  whispered  in  Shorty's  ear. 

Up  in  the  window  was  framed  the  anxious  face 
of  Mrs.  Stevens.  Slowly  her  color  returned  as 
she  saw  James  smiling  and  waving. 

"Lord  James,  rah!  Lord  James,  rah!  Rah- 
rah,  Lord  James!"  came  a  roar  from  the  marchers. 

Squarely  in  front  of  the  window  the  parade 
stopped. 

"Who  's  all  right?"  piped  the  high  voice  of 
Shorty. 

"Mrs.  Stevens!"  came  the  answering  cheer. 
"Who  says  so?" 

"We  do!"  boomed  the  answer.    "Mrs.  Stevens! 
Hoo-rah !    Hoo-rah !    Hoorah-h-h-h !' ' 

Mr.  Stevens  put  his  arm  around  his  wife's  waist. 
"That 's  the  loudest  cheer  of  the  day,"  he  said. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  PREVIOUS  INSTALMENTS 

Katherine  Embury  is  a  sophisticated,  rather  blase  girl,  who  belongs  to  one  of  those  touch-and-go  families  that 
see  very  little  of  each  other.  By  a  series  of  coincidences,  she  finds  herself  in  surroundings  utterly  strange  to  her 
experience,  with  the  Wards,  a  family  that  is  very  much  of  a  family.  The  spectacle  of  Phil  and  Pat  and  the  rest  on 
such  intimate,  friendly  terms  with  each  other  surprises  Katherine,  and  in  the  loneliness  of  her  first  sleepless  night 
at  Birch  Camp  she  writes  a  letter  to  her  brother  Don,  summering  on  a  ranch  in  Wyoming.  But  though  everything 
is  new  to  her,  Katherine  takes  to  camp  life  like  the  sportswoman  she  is,  morning  dips,  cooperative  cooking,  forest 
tramps,  and  the  like,  and  wins  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  Wards.  Don's  reply  to  her  letter  tells  of  his 
approaching  departure  from  the  ranch,  and  this  suggests  to  the  Wards  that  they  should  despatch  an  invitation  to 
join  them  at  Birch  Camp.  The  prospect  of  Don  in  camp  thrills  Katherine;  for  in  these  weeks  in  the  open,  the  girl 
has  come  very  much  alive,  herself,  and  faces  the  world  with  a  zest  of  living  she  had  not  felt  since  her  little  girlhood. 
And  then  comes  the  great  adventure  of  the  summer,  the  climb  up  Mooseback,  with  its  glorious  exertion  and  happy 
tiredness.  The  trampers  reach  camp  and  find  there  a  telegram  summoning  Mrs.  Ward  to  a  reunion  house- 
party.  In  the  excitement  of  getting  her  off,  a  letter  for  Katherine  lies  unnoticed.  It  tells  her,  when  she  finds  it, 
that  Don  has  given  up  his  plans  and  is  going  home  at  once.  He  is  sorry  that  he  cannot  come  to  camp,  but  he 
gives  no  explanation.  Possessed  by  the  notion  that  all  is  not  well  with  Don,  Katherine  decides  to  go  home  at 
once.  The  last  she  sees  of  the  camp  is  the  red  friendly  eye  of  the  camp-fire  gleaming  across  the  lake  as,  with 
Father  Ward  and  Phil,  she  sets  out  through  the  woods  on  the  first  lap  of  her  journey. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

KIT  TAKES  COMMAND 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning  Katherine 
was  walking  up  the  path  to  her  own  door.  The 
close-clipped  lawn  with  the  wide  sweep  of  weed- 
less  green,  the  masses  of  shrubbery  washed  clean 
by  John's  faithful  hose,  the  flashes  of  color  which 
told  where  the  garden  grew,  the  house  itself,  big 
and  green-shuttered  and  quiet,  brooded  over  by 
its  giant  trees — how  familiarly  unfamiliar  it  all 
looked!  She  had  come  home  to  it  hundreds  of 
times,  but  she  had  never  seen  it  like  this. 

There  was  no  one  in  sight,  not  even  John  or  one 
of  his  men.  Had  she  expected  to  see  Don  sitting 
on  the  doorstep?  For  the  first  time,  doubt  of  the 
outcome  of  her  hurried  trip  assailed  Katherine. 
What  if  she  should  not  find  him?  In  the  clear 
sane  light  of  day  it  seemed  impossible  that  any- 
thing could  be  wrong. 

She  was  thankful  that  she  had  not  dragged 
Father  Ward  to  New  York  with  her!  Yet  he 
would  have  come,  would  have  insisted  on  coming, 
had  not  that  jolly  old  gentleman  stepped  out  on 
them  at  the  Edgeville  platform  with,  "Why, 
Ward,  my  dear  fellow,  what  is  the  cause  of  this 
pleasure?  Going  to  New  York  to-night?"  The 
old  gentleman  had  proved  a  pleasant  chaperon. 
They  had  breakfasted  together  at  an  hour  when 
even  the  waiters  were  sleepy,  and  then  he  had 
insisted  on  putting  her  on  the  train  headed  for 
her  home  station,  accomplished  traveler  though 
she  thought  herself!  Last  night  she  had  felt  so 
sure  that  Don  needed  her.  And  this  morning  she 
was  not  sure  of  anything,  except  that  where  every- 
thing in  sight  appeared  so  normal,  her  hasty 
flitting  looked,  in  review,  like  a  fool's  errand. 


She  mounted  the  steps  and  hesitated,  her  hand 
on  the  bell-button.  Then  she  turned  back  and 
made  her  way  to  a  side  door.  She  had  a  fancy 
to  enter,  if  she  could,  unheralded.  The  knob 
turned  under  her  hand.  Setting  her  bag  on  a 
chair,  the  girl  walked  into  the  main  hall.  On 
either  hand  opened  the  wide,  familiar  rooms. 
She  glanced  ,  into  dining-room,  reception-room, 
music-room.  In  the  door  of  the  library  she 
paused.  The  French  windows  opening  on  the 
terrace  stood  wide,  and  the  furniture  had  been 
somewhat  changed  about,  but  there  was  no  one 
here.    What  a  stupid  she  had  been  to  come ! 

She  was  turning  away  when  a  mirror  across  the 
room  caught  her  glance.  The  mirror  reflected 
the  front  of  a  big  davenport  whose  back  was  to- 
ward Katherine.  The  davenport  had  been 
dragged  into  a  position  diagonally  facing  the 
terrace,  and  on  it,  his  body  propped  against 
pillows,  lay  a  boy.  He  held  a  book  in  his  hand, 
but  he  was  not  reading,  for  the  mirror  showed  that 
his  eyes  were  closed.  More  books,  a  glass  or  two, 
and  a  hand  bell  stood  on  a  small  table  beside  him. 
The  boy's  legs,  extended  straight  out  on  the  couch 
were  very  long,  and  the  shoulders  under  the 
brown  dressing-jacket  were  very  broad.  His  face 
showed  white  and  tired,  and  there  were  lines  of 
pain  about  his  mouth.  Above  his  pale  face  was  a 
shock  of  waving  auburn  hair. 

Katherine  stood  perfectly  still  for  a  minute  in 
the  doorway.  Then  she  walked  quietly  around 
the  end  of  the  davenport. 

"Good  morning,  Don." 

A  pair  of  blue  eyes  snapped  open.  "The 
dickens!    Kit-Kat!    Where  did  you  come  from?" 

Her  heart  leaped  at  the  look  that  flashed  into 
his  face. 
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"Camp."  She  pulled  up  a  chair  and  sat  down, 
drawing  off  her  gloves.  "What  have  you  done  to 
yourself?" 

"Monkeyed  with  my  game  knee.  What  are 
you  doing  here?    Who 's  with  you?" 

"Nobody.  I  came  to  see  why  you  did  n't 
come  to  camp." 

The  blue  eyes  twinkled.  "Oh,  gammon! 
Excuse  my  French.  What  are  you  doing — heading 
for  Delia's  or  Hildegarde  Gray's?  Mother  has  n't 
come?"  He  lifted  his  head  for  a  swift  survey  of 
the  room. 

"No,  oh  no!  I  'm  sorry,  Don.  It 's  just  I,  all 
alone.  I  got  your  letter  last  night  saying  you 
were  coming  home,  and  I  had  to  find  out  what 
was  wrong." 

His  eyes  twinkled  again,  the  humor  bubbling 
through  a  deep,  semi-serious  regard.  "Rather 
bad,  that,  is  n't  it,  to  think  something 's  wrong  if 
a  fellow  goes  home?  And  I  had  a  notion  that 
letter  was  rather  neat." 

"It  did  n't  tell  me  what  the  matter  was,  if  that 
is  what  you  call  neat.  But  I  had  n't  a  suspicion 
you  were  hurt,  Don." 

"It  's  nothing.  I  don't  mean  that  exactly — 
I  should  n't  be  flattened  out  here  if  that  were  the 
truth.  Nothing  for  you  to  worry  over,  though. 
One  of  those  bucking  bronchos  was  too  much  for 
me.  I  don't  mean  he  threw  me  off — I  stuck,  but 
he  rubbed  my  leg.  No  harm  done  if  it  had  n't 
been  my  game  leg.  The  beast  looked  ugly  enough 
to  know  which  was  which.  I  could  get  about 
with  a  cane, — I  can  now, — and  I  soon  saw  I  'd 
better  hit  the  trail  for  a  doctor  and  civilization. 
I  did  n't  know  where  else  to  go,  so  I  came  here. 
That 's  the  whole  story.  What  have  you  done  to 
yourself?"  The  abrupt  question  was  accompanied 
by  a  look  of  the  liveliest  interest. 

"I?" 

"You.  You  look  different.  I  don't  mean  the 
clothes,  though  I  guess  they  're  up  to  the  minute." 

"I  feel  different,  but  I  did  n't  suppose  it  showed 
as  plainly  as  that."  A  smile  twitched  at  the 
corner  of  her  lips.  "Till  this  morning  on  the 
sleeper,  I  had  n't  looked  in  a  mirror  since  I  went 
to  camp." 

"Go  tell  that  to  the  Eskimos!" 

"Honest  Injun — cross  my  heart!" 

They  both  laughed  at  this  relapse  into  child- 
hood vernacular. 

"Other  girls  had  better  throw  away  their 
mirrors,  then.    But  what 's  happened?" 

"I  've  had  a  good  time.  Don,  till  now  I  don't 
remember  having  had  a  really  good  time  since  we 
were  little." 

"You  poor  kid !" 

"Oh,  I  have  had  what  I  thought  was  a  good 
time,  as  good  a  time  as  I  supposed  anybody  had 


after  she  outgrew  ten.  I  know  the  difference 
now." 

"I  could  tell  by  your  letters  you  were  waking 
up.  When  are  you  going  back?"  He  tried  to 
make  the  question  very  casual. 

"When  you  go  with  me."  As  she  spoke  she 
removed  her  hat. 

"Better  not  wait  for  me." 

"We  may  get  a  bid  another  summer  if  you 
don't  feel  up  to  it  this  year." 

"Now  look  here,  Kit — " 

"Yes,  Don." 

"You  don't  mean  you  're  going  to  stay  here!" 
"I  certainly  do  not  intend  to  do  anything  else." 
"Mary  and  John  look  out  for  a  fellow  first 
rate." 

"Mary  and  John  are  all  very  well,  but  they  're 
not  your  family." 

"Bother  my  leg!  I  hate  to  have  you  cut  out 
that  good  time,  Kit." 

"I  don't."    Her  eyes  laughed  at  him. 

"Better  think  twice  and  go  back.  It  will  be 
dull  as  mud  cooped  up  here  with  a  fellow  who 's 
flat  on  his  back  and  everybody  you  know  out 
of  town." 

"Don  Embury,  if  you  say  anything  like  that 
again,  I  shall  throw  something  at  you!" 

"Ginger!  You  have  waked  up,  have  n't  you? 
But  honestly,  Kit-Kat — " 

"If  you  think  that  I  am  the  kind  of  girl  who 
could  go  back  to  camp  and  have  a  good  time  with 
her  only  brother  lying  flat  on  his  back  with  a 
game  leg,  even  if  he  has  got  Mary  and  John — " 

"Don't  rub  it  in." 

"Well,  I  suppose  I  have  acted  that  way,  but 
that 's  not  the  way  I  am.  I  should  have  a  beastly 
time  at  camp  now.  Why,  Don,  when  I  saw  you, 
do  you  know  what  I  thought?  I  thought,  'What- 
ever it  is  Don's  got,  I  can  stay  here  and  take  care 
of  him  and  amuse  and  jolly  him  and  we  '11  have  a 
perfectly  beautiful  time  together — '"  she  hesi- 
tated a  second,  but  went  on  bravely,  fighting  the 
shyness  that  threatened  to  silence  the  words — 
"  'getting  acquainted  while  he  gets  well.'" 

"And  we  will!"  Don's  shout  left  no  room  in 
Katherine's  mind  for  misgiving  or  doubt — Don's 
shout  and  the  light  in  his  eyes.  "You  bet  we 
will!  Now  I  '11  tell  you  something.  When  you 
came  around  the  corner  of  this  sofa  and  spoke  to 
me,  I  thought — "  it  was  his  turn  to  hesitate; 
the  color  rose  in  his  white  cheeks — "I  thought 
that  next  to  Mother,  you  understand,  you  were 
just  the  best  sight  a  fellow  could  open  his  eyes 
on.  If  you  think  I  wanted  you  to  go  away,  you  're 
mistaken." 

Without  the  slightest  idea  that  she  was  going 
to  do  it,  Katherine  leaned  forward  and  kissed 
him.    "There!"  she  said,  "we  have  had  that  out 
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and  we  won't  ever  need  to  speak  of  it  again !  Now 
I  think  I  '11  ring  for  Mary." 

But  at  that  moment  the  front  door  opened  and 
steps  and  voices  were  heard  in  the  hall. 

"Oh  bother!"  said  Don,  "the  doctors.  Dr. 
Frink  telegraphed  for  a 
specialist  yesterday.  He 
has  come  to  look  at  my 
leg,  I  suppose,  and  decide 
how  much  I  am  in  for." 

When,  half  an  hour 
later,  Katherine  entered 
the  library  again  in  re- 
sponse to  Mary's  sum- 
mons, she  had  removed 
the  dust  of  travel  and 
changed  her  gown.  In 
her  embroidered  linen  she 
looked  like  a  slim  white 
lily,  as  ornamental  and 
about  as  useful.  Her 
heart  was  in  her  throat, 
but  neither  the  boy  on 
his  couch  nor  the  two 
men  who  stood  up  at  her 
coming  divined  the  fact. 
Don  looked  rather  more 
tired  than  when  she  had 
seen  him  last,  but  the 
twinkle  still  lurked  in  the 
deep  blue  wells  of  his 
eyes. 

"Kit,"  he  said,  "Dr. 
Price  thinks  my  bones  are 
bigger  than  they  ought  to 
be.  He  wants  to  shave 
some  of  'em  down." 

"Katherine,"  Dr. 
Frink  took  the  girl's  hand 
and  led  her  to  a  seat,  "I 
fear  we  have  rather  bad 
news  for  you,  though 
taken  in  time,  as  this  is, 
there  should  be  nothing 
to  fear.  Dr.  Price  thinks 
it  imperative  that  your 
brother  have  an  immedi- 
ate operation." 

Operation!  The  dreadful  word  reverberated 
in  Katherine's  ears  with  the  roar  of  some  gigantic 
surf.  For  a  minute  she  heard  nothing  more, 
but  the  doctors  saw  only  a  girl,  with  a  rather  pale 
face,  regarding  them  with  clear,  steady  eyes. 
Then,  like  a  door  in  her  brain,  something  clicked, 
and  she  took  command  of  herself  again. 

"The  sooner,  the  better,"  the  specialist  was 
saying.  "If  the  operation  can  be  arranged  for 
this  afternoon — say,  about  three —    You  have  a 


good  hospital  here,  Frink?  For  the  matter  of 
that,  it  might  be  done  right  here  at  home." 

"Where  would  you  prefer  to  have  it  done, 
Don?"  Her  voice  sounded  thin  to  the  girl,  like 
some  one  else's  voice  and  very  far  away. 


KIT-KAT!  WHERE  DID  YOU  COME  FROM?' 


"I  don't  know  that  it  matters  much.  Perhaps 
the  hospital  would  be  a  better  place,  after  all." 

Brother  and  sister  looked  at  each  other,  and  in 
that  look  Katherine  discovered  a  number  of  things. 
For  one,  she  found  out  that  she  knew  what  Don 
really  wanted,  which  his  lips  would  not  say. 

"The  operation  would  better  be  here,  I  think. 
If  you  will  tell  me  which  room  you  wish  to  use 
and  just  what  preparations  to  make,  we  will  have 
everything  ready." 
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She  was  keenly  aware  of  the  upleap  of  pride 
and  admiration  in  Don's  face.  "Ginger,  Kit,  but 
you  're  a  winner!"  But  she  did  not  even  notice 
the  expression  of  surprised  interest  with  which 
the  metropolitan  surgeon  regarded  her. 

"It  is  unfortunate  that  your  father  and  mother 
are  both  away."  Dr.  Frink  gave  the  effect  of 
meaning  more  than  he  said. 

"Don  shall  have  things  as  nearly  as  possible  as 
though  Mother  were  here,"  said  Katherine.  "Of 
course,  I  do  not  know,  as  she  would,  about  what 
ought  to  be  done,  but  I  can  follow  directions." 

"I  see  you  are  your  mother's  daughter.  You 
shall  have  your  directions  presently.  Er — Mr. 
Edwin  Embury  is  not  in  town,  is  he?" 

"Uncle  Edwin  is  at  his  shore  place  in  Magnolia." 

"H'm — could  n't  get  here  in  time,"  muttered 
Dr.  Price. 

The  pupils  of  Katherine's  eyes  dilated. 

"What  do  we  need  of  Uncle  Ed?"  Don  de- 
manded. "You  're  here  and  I  'm  here.  Is  n't 
that  enough  of  a  line-up?" 

"Permission  for  the  operation,"  explained  the 
surgeon. 

"Can't  you  go  ahead  on  my  say  so?" 
"Not  legally." 

"You  might  reach  Uncle  Edwin  by  telephone," 
Katherine  suggested,  the  contracted  muscles 
about  her  heart  relaxing.  If  Uncle  Edwin's  per- 
mission was  all  they  wanted,  why  could  n't  they 
have  said  so  before  they  frightened  her  half  out 
of  her  wits?  "They  can  probably  tell  you  at  the 
cottage  where  he  is,  if  he  is  n't  at  home.  Shall  I 
put  in  a  call?" 

"I  will  do  it  from  the  office.  Now  if  you  will 
take  us  upstairs — " 

Katherine  rose  instantly.  She  found  herself 
shaking  so  that  she  could  hardly  stand,  but  she 
forced  herself  to  walk  out  of  the  room  and  to 
mount  the  stairs  without  a  hand  on  the  banister. 
It  relieved  her  to  find  that  her  feet  went  along 
quietly  in  spite  of  their  uncontrollable  tremors. 
Privately,  the  girl  was  amazed  at  herself.  She 
felt  quite  calm;  it  was  absurd  of  her  to  tremble. 

"Old  cats!"  Don  grumbled  disrespectfully, 
when  his  sister  returned  to  the  library.  "Did 
they  think  they  must  get  you  out  of  my  hearing 
before  they  opened  up  their  bag  of  tricks?" 

"I  don't  know."  Katherine's  feet  were  quite 
at  her  command  now.  "Dr.  Frink  wished  to 
have  Dr.  Price  see  Father's  rooms.  You  are  to 
have  his  bedroom,  and  the  thing  is  to  be  done  in 
his  dressing-room.  Mary  and  John  are  moving 
the  furniture  out  now.  Then  John  is  coming  to 
help  you  upstairs.  The  doctor  told  me  to  tell 
you  he  would  send  a  nurse  to  get  you  ready." 

"Come  over  here,  old  girl." 

He  shifted  his  long  legs  a  little  to  one  side  on  the 


couch,  wincing  a  bit  as  he  did  so,  and  pulled  her 
down  beside  him.  "This  comes  hard  on  you,  Kit." 

"I  thought  it  came  hard  on  you." 

"Oh,  I 'm  the  puppet  that 's  worked  by  strings. 
I  expect  I  '11  have  the  easiest  time  of  anybody. 
What  was  Frink  saying  in  the  hall  about  cabling? 
No  use  making  a  row  over  this,  you  know." 

"You  have  long  ears,  Don.  He  thought  it 
would  be  just  as  well  to  wait  until  after  the 
operation  before  sending  word  to  Mother  and 
Father." 

"And  not  then,"  decreed  Don.  "Not  then,  if 
the  thing  comes  out  as  they  think  it  will.  What 's 
the  use  stirring  up  Dad  and  the  Mater  and  send- 
ing them  scuttling  for  home  before  they  're 
through  with  the  jobs  they  went  out  on?  Get 
here  about  in  time  to  find  me  capering  around  on 
both  feet,  that 's  what  they 'd  do.  I  '11  have  to 
talk  to  Frink.  You  keep  Uncle  Edwin  from  doing 
anything  rash,  Kit." 

"I  '11  try." 

"He  'II  get  the  point  if  you  talk  to  him.  You  're 
with  me  on  this,  are  n't  you?  Or  is  it  going  to  be 
too  hard  for  you?" 

She  squared  her  shoulders.  "Of  course  it 
is  n't  going  to  be  too  hard !" 

"Somebody  coming  to  stay  with  you  while  the 
game 's  on?" 

"Miss  Lansing.  Dr.  Frink  is  to  telephone 
her." 

"That  's  all  right  then."  He  was  silent  a 
minute.  "Say,  it 's  a  regular  thunderbolt,  is  n't 
it?" 

She  nodded. 

"I 'm  glad  you  came  home."    The  indomitable 
twinkle  gleamed  in  his  eyes. 
"So  am  I." 

"No  joke.  The  subject  was  taboo,  though,  I 
remember.  It  makes  a  fellow  feel  good  to  have 
you  around."  An  expression  Katherine  did  not 
understand  crept  into  his  face.  "I — I  rather  like 
thimbles."  He  shot  her  a  side  glance,  half  whim- 
sical, half  sheepish. 

"Thimbles?" 

"From  you.    Peter  Pan,  you  know." 

"Oh!"    She  kissed  him  three  times  on  the  lips. 

"Making  up  for  lost  time,  are  n't  we?"  he  mur- 
mured.   "I  had  to  ask  for  'em,  though." 

"You  did  n't  have  to  ask  for  the  first  one." 

"That  's  so.  I  '11  remember  that.  You  're 
all  right,  Kit."  Suddenly  he  sat  up  abruptly. 
"That  you,  John?  Come  in.  Where 'd  you  put 
my  sticks  and  things?" 

"Here,  Mr.  Don,  in  the  corner." 

"All  right.  Bring  'em  here."  His  voice 
dropped  mysteriously.  "There 's  one  thing  don't 
you  forget,  Kit,  that  grand  time  we  're  going  to 
have  you-know-what-ing  while  I  get  well." 
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"I  shall  remember  it  every  minute."  The 
gray  eyes  shone  clear  and  steadfast  into  the  blue 
ones. 

Katherine  realized  later  that  she  was  blessed  in 
being  so  busy.  There  was  no  time  to  think  while 
she  counted  out  towels  and  sheets,  answered  the 
telephone,  directed  the  one  maid,  and  tried  to 
encourage  Mary.  For  Mary  Flannery,  the  tears 
running  down  her  cheeks,  went  about  taking  down 
linen  and  putting  it  back  on  the  shelves  of  the 
cedar  closet,  salting  her  pies,  sugaring  her  roast, 
and  eventually  letting  it  burn  to  a  cinder,  moving 
a  chair  from  one  room  only  to  carry  it  back  in  five 
minutes,  and  in  general  acting  as  though  she  had 
taken  leave  of  her  senses,  as,  indeed,  she  had — 
temporarily.  Don  had  been  Mary's  "boy"  ever 
since  his  small  fingers  had  closed  on  a  cooky  the 
first  day  of  her  life  at  the  Embury's,  and  when 
danger  threatened  Don,  it  completely  demoralized 
Mary. 

So  it  was  Katherine  who  planned  and  acted; 
who,  with  the  help  of  John,  the  telephone,  and  a 
somewhat  scatter-brained  housemaid,  carried 
out  the  doctors'  directions.  It  was  Katherine 
who  sped  upstairs  and  down,  gave  orders  and 
made  decisions,  and  who,  when  she  did  not  know 
what  to  do  in  anyone  of  a  dozen  small  emergencies, 
did  what  her  common  sense  told  her,  and  hoped 
it  would  prove  to  be  right.  It  was  Katherine 
who,  in  spite  of  her  busyness,  found  time  to  drift 
now  and  then  across  Don's  threshold  with  a  word 
and  smile,  and  who,  whenever  she  stood  there, 
contrived  to  look  as  though  she  had  nothing  to  do. 
If  her  knees  shook  under  her  now,  it  did  not 
matter;  she  was  indifferent  to  their  antics.  If 
she  carried  a  strange,  breathless  feeling  in  her 
chest,  there  was  no  time  to  examine  it.  The 
opportunity  for  that  would  come  later;  dimly 
she  foresaw  it  in  the  back  of  her  brain,  the  too- 
great  opportunity  that  would  be  hers  when  the 
clock  struck  three. 

At  sometime  or  other  she  ate  something;  Miss 
Lansing,  when  she  came,  insisted  on  it.  What- 
ever it  was  tasted  like  sawdust  and  was  difficult, 
very  difficult,  to  chew.  The  odor  of  the  disin- 
fectants used  in  Father's  rooms  still  lingered  in 
her  nostrils;  the  heaviness  in  her  chest  made  it 
hard  to  swallow. 

Then  Uncle  Edwin  called  her  on  long  distance. 
Dr.  Frink  had  at  last  succeeded  in  locating  him. 
He  would  be  with  her  as  soon  as  his  car  could 
bring  him. 

And  then  the  doctors  were  in  the  house. 

There  was  a  minute  in  Don's  room.  It  was 
only,  "Good  luck,  Don.  I  '11  look  in  on  you 
later" ;  and,  "Thanks,  old  girl.  Be  sure  you  come 
around  after  the  game."    Neither  dared  to  say 
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more  lest  speech  let  slip  the  leash  of  self-control. 
They  were  Spartans  and  covered  their  feelings 
with  a  veil  of  light  words  which  deceived  neither, 
but  helped  to  keep  their  courage  up. 

After  that,  Miss  Lansing  slipped  her  -  arm 
through  Katherine's  and  the  two  went  downstairs. 
As  they  reached  the  landing,  the  grandfather's 
clock  in  the  hall  below  struck  thre'e  deep,  mellow 
notes.    The  girl  lifted  her  head  gallantly. 

There  was  nothing  imperative  to  be  done  down- 
stairs, nothing  for  anybody  to  do  but  wait. 
Katherine  forced  herself  to  tell  Miss  Lansing  the 
facts  about  camp,  but  camp  seemed  very  far 
away,  like  something  she  had  experienced  in  a 
previous  summer.  Could  it  have  been  only 
yesterday  at  this  time  that  they  were  all  picnick- 
ing so  merrily  on  the  top  of  Mooseback?  She  and 
Miss  Lansing  talked  for  an  hour,  as  it  seemed  to 
the  girl;  the  clock  in  the  hall  recorded  ten  minutes 
past  three.  She  picked  up  a  book ;  the  words  had 
no  meaning  for  her  brain.  She  sought  the  kitchen, 
only  to  retreat  in  panic  haste  before  the  black 
depth  of  the  housekeeper's  foreboding. 

"Please  don't  mind  me,"  she  apologized  to 
Miss  Lansing.  "I  think  I  will  walk  about  a  little. 
It  is  so  tiresome  sitting  still." 

Miss  Lansing  wisely  let  her  go. 

Thoughts,  disjointed,  unconnected,  raced 
through  the  girl's  mind.  How  blue  Don's  eyes 
were!  Doctors  sometimes  were  mistaken.  There 
was  n't  the  least  sense  in  imagining  things,  but 
what  if — what  if — ■  Mary  must  not  go  in  to  see 
Don  this  afternoon  with  her  face  all  swollen  from 
crying.  He  might  think — -  As  though  anybody's 
crying  could  frighten  Don!  What  long,  slender 
hands  the  surgeon  had.  Oh,  if  only  her  mother 
were  here!  And  she  also  wondered  when  her 
father  would  come  home. 

In  the  course  of  her  wanderings,  she  found  her- 
self in  Don's  old  room.  His  belongings  were 
scattered  about  as  he  had  left  them  when  he 
had  quitted  it  an  hour  before.  With  an  instinct 
for  action,  she  began  putting  his  things  away, 
only  to  desist  as  abruptly.  Crossing  to  the  win- 
dow, she  gazed  out  curiously  on  the  sunny  after- 
noon. How  could  it  look  so  bright  when  Don  was 
sick!  A  book  lay  on  the  window-ledge.  Its 
cover  she  recognized  as  that  of  the  book  she  had 
seen  in  Don's  hands  in  the  morning.  Idly  she 
opened  it.  Two  letters  lay  inside  the  cover.  She 
turned  them  over,  scarcely  aware  of  what  she  did. 
Their  superscriptions  smote  her  like  a  blow  in  the 
face.    "For  Father" — "For  Mother." 

So  Don  had  thought  of  that,  too ! 

Katherine  shut  the  book  softly,  as  though 
closing  a  door  some  one  had  inadvertently  left 
unlocked,  and  tiptoed  out  of  the  room.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  life  she  was  face  to  face  with 
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something  she  wanted  so  acutely  that  she  had  no 
words  in  which  to  frame,  even  to  herself,  how 
much  she  wanted  it.  Her  whole  consciousness 
was  one  ache  of  fear  and  hope. 

So  Dr.  Frink  found  her,  sitting  on  the  stairs. 

"Good!"  he  said,  the  instant  he  saw  her  face. 
"A  most  successful  operation.  Conditions  better 
even  than  we  hoped.  There  will  be  nothing  to 
keep  your  brother  off  the  gridiron,  so  far  as  we  can 
see." 

Miss  Lansing  came  up  swiftly  and  took  the  girl 
in  her  arms. 

Katherine  straightened.  "I  am  not  going  to  do 
anything  silly,"  she  said.  "How  could  I,  when 
everything  is  all  right?  Now  I  must  go  and  tell 
John  and  Mary  in  the  kitchen." 

CHAPTER  XIV 

A  GAME  OF  CHECKERS 

A  table  was  drawn  up  beside  the  bed,  and  on  the 
table  Katherine  and  Don  played  checkers.  The 
boy's  shoulders  were  lifted  on  a  wall  of  pillows. 
Against  their  lacy  whiteness  his  bright  head 
flamed  with  an  amazing  vigor. 

"First  king!"  he  triumphed.  "Give  me  a  crown 
for  him." 

"Pooh!"  said  Katherine,  "I  shall  have  two 
soon." 

He  made  an  adroit  move.  "How  many  kings 
did  you  say?" 

"You  're  welcome  to  that  one."  In  her  turn 
she  manceuvered  skilfully. 

"Wow!  Think  you  did  something  that  time, 
don't  you?" 

She  declined  to  commit  herself,  her  gray  gaze 
intent  on  the  red  and  black  squares. 

"Two  can  play  at  that  game."  His  hand 
reached  for  a  black  disk. 

"That 's  a  scoop,"  she  acknowledged,  "but  you 
sha'n't  have  three." 

"I  'd  like  to  see  you  prevent  it." 

She  studied  a  minute.  "I  can't,  can  I?  But — " 
her  hand  shot  out  swiftly,  "at  least,  you  will  have 
to  give  me  two.  That 's  not  so  bad  an  exchange." 

"For  a  girl,"  he  teased,  "you  manage,  once  in  a 
while,  almost  to  play  checkers." 

"Ho!"  she  scoffed,  "for  a  girl!  For  a  boy, 
don't  you  think  you  muddled  it  that  time?" 

He  contemplated  the  effect  of  her  move.  "Per- 
haps. It 's  a  bit  too  early  to  tell  yet.  I  think — " 
play  followed  play  rapidly —  "after  all,  I  may  be 
able  to  weather  it.    Something  for  us,  John?" 

"Parcels  post  for  you,  Mr.  Don." 

The  boy  swung  away  from  the  checker-board. 
"Bring  it  here.  Vermont?  Jolly!  What  do  you 
suppose  we  've  got  now,  Kit?" 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.    Let  me  see  whose  hand- 


writing. Mother  Ward's— the  darling!  Hurry 
up,  Don,  and  get  into  it." 

He  slashed  at  the  cords  with  a  knife.  "She 
did  n't  mean  to  have  whatever  it  is  leak  out.  I 
say,  but  those  Wards  are  all  right!" 

"Of  course  they  're  all  right.  That  does  n't  be- 
gin to  express  it." 

"Whoopee!  Gingerbread!"  Don's  shout  was 
jubilant.  "Mother  Ward's  gingerbread!  'Scuse 
my  manners  while  I  help  myself.  Dip  in,  Kit. 
The  box  is  full  of  it." 

Katherine's  teeth  bit  into  a  slice  eagerly. 
"Um-m-m.  I  could  shut  my  eyes  and  think  I 
was  back  at  camp." 

"Say,  but  I  call  it  great  of  her  to  send  this  stuff. 
Makes  me  feel  like  a  kid  again." 

"Makes  you  act  like  a  kid,  too."  Her  smile  was 
mischievous. 

He  reflected,  munching.  "I  don't  know  but 
this  is  the  best  of  the  lot.  Have  another  piece. 
Phil's  trout  were  pretty  fine,  packed  on  ice  the 
way  they  came;  and  I  thought  Pat's  blackberries 
could  n't  be  beat;  but  Mother  Ward's  ginger- 
bread—  Gee!  I  have  n't  tasted  anything  so 
good  in  years!" 

"Don't  let  Mary  hear  you." 

"Oh,  Mary's  things  are  all  right,  too.  But  the 
idea  of  her  making  this  just  for  you  and  me — " 

"The  box  was  addressed  to  you." 

"I  guess  she  knew  you  would  get  some  of  it. 
That  family  is  a  great  bunch,  is  n't  it?" 

"They  are  splendid." 

Discussion  of  gingerbread  proceeded  undis- 
puted for  several  minutes.  Then  Don  threw  out 
a  question. 

"Do  you  suppose  Pat  would  care  to  come  down 
to  a  game  this  fall?" 

"Most  girls  would,  if  somebody  asked  them." 

"Oh,  I  '11  ask  her.  You  're  booked  for  the 
season  yourself,  you  know." 

"Am  I?  Then  I  shall  have  to  live  in  New 
Haven." 

"You  've  hit  it  about  right."  A  teasing  smile 
puckered  the  firm  lips.  "I  expect  I  sha'n't  see 
much  of  you,  though." 

"I  expect  you  will  see  all  you  like  of  me." 

"Other  fellows  may  have  something  to  say 
about  that."  His  blue  gaze  studied  her  for  a  few 
moments. 

"How  about  it?"  she  smiled.    "Will  I  do?" 

"So-so.  You  won't  get  any  compliments  out  of 
me,  if  that 's  what  you  're  fishing  for." 

"If  I  had  undertaken  to  fish,  I  'd  have  caught 
something." 

His  eyes  danced  in  appreciation.  "Pretty 
dress  you  've  got  on.    Some  kird  of  muslin?" 

"You  absurd  boy!  Embroidered  crepe.  It  is 
pretty."    She  glanced  down  at  the  sheer  fabric 
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approvingly.  "My  trunks  just  came  yesterday. 
I  left  them  at  Pat's  when  we  went  to  camp.  Mrs. 
Ward  ordered  them  expressed  to  me  here.  It 
seems  good  to  have  something  to  wear  again." 

"I  had  n't  noticed  any  lack  of  clothes." 

"Old  ones,"  she  informed  him.  "Left-behinds 
when  I  packed  for  the  summer." 

"What 's  the  difference  between  this  and  that 
blue  thing  you  had  on  yesterday?  I  call  that  a 
crackerjack." 

"Exactly  one  year — that 's  the  difference.  But 
there  are  some  pretty  clothes  in  my  closet  now. 
I  did  n't  know  till  I  unpacked  how  good  looking 
they  were." 

Don  snorted.  "Oh,  you  girls!  Don't  talk  to 
me  about  camp." 

"Wait  till  next  year,"  she  flashed  at  him. 

"That 's  so.  We 've  got  our  bid  for  next  sum- 
mer all  right,  have  n't  we?" 

She  nodded  joyfully.  "Oh,  won't  it  be  fun!  It 
is  rather  odd  about  the  clothes,  though.  When 
I  'm  in  camp,  I  don't  care  a  thing  about  them;  I 
don't  want  to  have  to  think  about  them,  even. 
Pretty  clothes  would  be  nothing  but  a  bother  in 
camp.  But  now —  Why,  Don,  I  used  to  put  on 
the  first  thing  my  hand  touched  in  the  closet, 
because  it  did  n't  matter  to  me  what  I  wore!  I 
had  some  difficulty  choosing  this  afternoon,  but 
it  was  n't  for  that  reason,"  her  laugh  rang  out 
blithely;  "it  was  because  they  were  all  so  pretty." 

Don  grinned  his  appreciation..  "Trot  'em  out 
and  I  '11  pass  on  'em  for  you.  This  one  's  all 
right." 

"Exhibit  number  one — Honorable  Mention. 
Shall  we  finish  our  game?" 

"Sure.  I  've  got  to  beat  you,  young  lady. 
Were  n't  there  any  letters  this  afternoon?" 

"John  has  n't  brought  us  anything  but  the 
gingerbread." 

"I  thought  it  was  about  time  to  hear  again  from 
Mother." 

"There  's  a  steamer  due  to-day.  I  looked  it 
up." 

"Then  we  '11  get  something  to-morrow.  With 
such  wandering  parents  as  ours  are  I  'm  begin- 
ning to  feel  like  an  orphan." 

"Don't,  Don."   The  girl's  lips  trembled. 

"When  you  think  you  can't  stand  it  any  longer, 
let  me  know,  Kit,"  he  said  solemnly.  "I  '11  be  a 
father  and  mother  to  you.  It  will  be  hard  work, 
for  I  've  never  had  any  practice,  but  you  can 
count  on  me  to  make  a  go  of  the  thing  somehow." 

"You  absurd  boy!"  She  laughed,  which  was 
what  he  had  meant  her  to  do,  and  put  out  her 
hand  to  a  king. 

"No  you  don't — not  just  yet."  His  king  ad- 
vanced on  her  manoeuver  threateningly.  "What 


did  you  say  when  you  wrote  to  them,  anyway?" 

"I  wrote  that  you  were  through  with  the  ranch 
for  this  year  and  had  decided  to  come  home,  that 
I  found  it  out  and  came  too,  and  that  Miss  Lan- 
sing kept  an  eye  on  us.  So  everything  was  per- 
fectly all  right  and  Mother  need  not  worry  in  the 
least.    I  got  Miss  Lansing  to  write  a  note,  too." 

"Bright  thought!  You  're  a  fairly  clever  girl, 
Kit." 

"Thank  you,  sir.  I  knew  the  thing  would  n't 
go  through  unless  Miss  Lansing  did  write.  She 
let  me  read  what  she  said  and  that  was  clever. 
W7hat  are  you  trying  to  do  to  my  king?" 

"Run  him  off  the  earth."  He  moved  a  man. 
"What 's  your  answer  to  that?" 

"This."    Her  hand  flew  to  the  board. 

"Just  so."    Another  move.    "But  now?" 

Brown  head  and  auburn  bent  over  the  board 
where  four  black  kings  fought  with  three  white. 
So  absorbed  were  the  arbiters  of  the  battle  that 
they  did  not  hear  steps  in  the  dressing-room.  A 
sound  at  the  connecting  door  roused  them. 
Katherine  turned  her  face;  Don,  his  hand  lifted 
for  a  move,  glanced  over  his  shoulder.  A  little 
lady  was  crossing  the  threshold.  A  big  man 
pressed  after  her. 

With  a  glad  cry,  Katherine  sprang  to  her  feet. 
Don,  forgetful  of  his  bandages,  started  up.  The 
big  man  had  him  by  the  shoulders  before  he  could 
think  of  falling. 

"But  why — " 

"How  did  you  know — " 

"What  made  you  come  home?" 

"Did  you  get  my  letter?" 

The  questions  tumbled  out  in  a  wild  jumble 
after  the  first  raptures. 

"Your  letter?  No,  indeed.  But  your  uncle's 
cable — " 

"Ed  wired  everything  had  gone  through  O.  K., 
Don." 

"Uncle  Edwin  cabled  to  Bermuda?" 

"Of  course  he  cabled,  Puss.  What  else  should 
a  sane  man  do?  I  took  the  next  steamer  and  met 
your  father  in  New  York  three  hours  ago." 

"I  thought  you  were  in  Alaska,  Dad." 

"Ed  caught  me  in  Seattle,  starting  for  the  con- 
vention in  Denver.  My  train  was  late.  That 's 
why  I  did  n't  get  here  before  your  mother." 

"You  cut  out  the  convention?" 

"I  had  a  notion  that  I  'd  rather  see  you,  Don." 

"And  we  thought  we  were  a  pair  of  smart 
youngsters!"  Though  the  words  were  humor- 
ous, the  look  in  Don's  eyes  was  one  of  deep  con- 
tent. 

"I  say,  Kit — " 

He  turned  to  his  sister.  But  Katherine  was  in 
her  mother's  arms. 


THE  END 


'JOE,  DO  YOU  KNOW  WHAT  A  SCOOP  IS?' 
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"Joe,  do  you  know  what  a  scoop  is?"  . 

William  Bradley,  the  fourteen-year-old  editor 
of  "The  Enterprise,"  a  brand-new  newspaper, 
paused  in  his  labor,  which  consisted  of  writing 
with  a  stub  pencil  on  a  big  tablet  of  scratch-paper. 
His  desk  was  a  dry-goods  box  and  his  chair  an 
abandoned  soap-container.  The  person  he  ad- 
dressed was  Joseph  Wilson,  a  neighbor  boy,  who 
served  as  reportorial  staff  and  chief  printer. 

In  one  hand  Joseph  held  a  printer's  composing- 
stick,  while  with  the  other  he  picked  type  from  a 
case  in  the  middle  of  "The  Enterprise"  editorial 
rooms,  located  in  the  loft  of  the  Bradley  barn. 
Joseph  was  on  his  knees,  struggling  with  the  type, 
which  had  to  be  put  in  the  stick  backward, 
principally  because  type  is  not  made  frontward. 

"The  Enterprise"  was  not  sufficiently  enter- 
prising to  boast  of  a  linotype,  a  modern  machine 
that  casts  solid  lines  of  type,  so  Joseph  labored 
with  the  stick,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  full  he  would 
place  the  contents  in  an  iron  frame  called  a  form, 
which  measured  five  by  eight  inches  and  would 
take  care  of  two  "Enterprise"  pages  at  once. 
Two  of  the  pages  had  been  run  off  yesterday  after- 
noon after  school,  on  the  little  press  that  worked, 
like  a  pump,  with  a  handle  and  which  stood  in  a 


corner  of  the  loft.  This  was  Saturday  morning, 
and  "The  Enterprise"  staff  was  getting  ready  to 
print  the  remaining  two  pages  of  the  very  first 
issue. 

The  press  and  cases,  containing  three  different 
sizes  of  type,  had  been  purchased  at  a  second-hand 
store  by  Samuel  Bradley  because  his  son  William 
had  of  late  been  expressing  himself  as  favorable  to 
a  literary  career.  William  knew  nothing  of  the 
art  of  printing,  so  he  considered  himself  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  form  a  publishing  partnership 
with  Joseph  Wilson,  who  had  done  some  work  in  a 
job-printing  office  during  the  summer  vacation. 

"A  scoop?"  answered  Joseph,  trying  in  vain  to 
make  an  extra- tight  line  fit  into  the  stick,  "Sure! 
A  scoop  is  the  thing  Hank  Anderson  uses  to  shovel 
pop-corn  into  sacks  with." 

An  expression  of  disdain  crossed  Editor  Brad- 
ley's freckled  face,  causing  his  snub  nose  to  point 
toward  the  ceiling. 

"A  fine  reporter  you  are!"  he  said  in  disgust. 
"Don't  even  know  what  a  scoop  is!" 

"  I 'm  not  a  reporter  right  now,"  replied  Joseph, 
somewhat  sharply.  "I 'm  a  printer  at  this  minute. 
Besides,  I  don't  pretend  to  know  anything  about 
that  side  of  the  business.    I  did  n't  work  in  a 
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newspaper  office,  you  know.  You  '11  have  to 
teach  me  my  reporting  job." 

William  became  more  considerate. 

"That 's  right;  I  forgot.  Well,  a  scoop  is  when 
one  newspaper  prints  a  big  piece  of  news  ahead 
of  its  rivals." 

"Are  we  going  to  do  that?"  Joseph  inquired 
sarcastically,  looking  up  at  his  chief. 

"That 's  just  what  we  have  to  do,"  said  William, 
gravely.  "  'The  Enterprise'  must  live  up  to  its 
name,  especially  with  the  first  issue.  How  are 
we  going  to  sell  a  lot  of  copies  unless  we  have 
something  big  in  them?  All  these  little  items 
we've  been  printing  about  the  neighborhood  don't 
amount  to  anything.  What  we  want  is  something 
startling,  so  we  can  use  that  biggest  type  for  a 
head-line  and  make  folks  take  notice.  These 
things  I 've  been  writing  here — about  Anna  Scar- 
burg  visiting  in  Milwaukee  and  Jimmy  Jones 
having  a  sore  ear,  and  Phcebe  Maloney  celebrat- 
ing her  cat's  birthday,  and  Grandville  Jones  pass- 


ing in  grammar  for  the  first  time  in  his  life — arc 
interesting,  but  none  of  it  is  startling.  The  best 
thing  we  have  is  this  one  about  Johnny  Reed's 
father  buying  a  blood-hound.  Say,  he 's  a  savage 
animal,  and  he  could  eat  you  or  me  for  breakfast 
without  blinking  an  eye.  Johnny  says  his  father 
is  going  to  rent  the  dog  to  the  sheriff  to  track 
criminals.  But  even  that  's  not  big  news.  We 
need  a  scoop." 

"Can't  be  done,"  declared  Joseph,  returning  to 
his  type.  "We  can't  expect  to  scoop  the  regular 
city  papers." 

Editor  Bradley  brought  to  his  printer  the 
sheets  on  which  he  had  been  writing,  and  then 
began  to  pace  the  floor. 

"Can't  be  done?"  he  echoed.  "We  '11  see  about 
that!  Let  me  think." 

He  continued  walking  back  and  forth,  running 
his  hand  through  his  red  hair  in  a  thoughtful 
mood,  while  the  type  clicked  in  Joseph's  stick. 

"I  have  it!"  William  suddenly  exclaimed,  fright- 
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ening  his  partner  so  that  the  latter  spilled  a 
line  of  type.  "We  '11  print  a  big  story  about 
Arthur  Pengate  being  lost." 

"But  he  is  n't  lost,"  Joseph  objected,  "and 
surely  'The  Enterprise'  is  n't  going  to  start  out 
by  telling  things  that  ain't  so." 

"No,  he  is  n't  lost,"  William  agreed,  resuming 
his  seat,  "  but  we  're  going  to  lose  him.  Art  is  an 
agreeable  chap,  and  if  we  split  with  him  on  the 
money  we  make  selling  the  first  issue,  he  '11  lose 
himself  for  us.   I  '11  go  and  see  him  now." 

He  seized  his  cap  from  a  nail  on  the  side  of  his 
desk  and  started  for  the  stairway. 

"Don't  do  that,  Billy!"  Joseph  protested.  "It 
would  n't  be  the  right  thing.  We  might  get  into 
trouble.  It  does  n't  pay  to  fake  things  like  that. 
Let  's  get  the  paper  out  without  the  big  news." 

"It  won't  be  a  fake,"  said  William.  "We  '11 
have  a  thrilling  story  about  Art  being  lost;  and 
he  '11  be  lost,  I  guess,  if  we  lose  him,  and  the 
papers  will  sell  like  hot  cakes.  Then  we  can  find 
him  and  get  out  an  extra  on  Monday.  'The 
Enterprise'  is  a  weekly,  but  it  would  n't  be  true 
to  its  name  if  it  did  n't  have  extras  for  big  events." 

He  clattered  down  the  stairs,  and  Joseph  set 
type  and  shook  his  head,  while  a  feeling  that 
something  was  about  to  happen  crept  over  him. 

Presently  William  returned  and  Joseph  was 
gratified  to  see  that  he  was  alone. 

"Art  would  n't  do  it,  eh?"  the  chief  printer 
asked,  with  relief  evident  in  his  voice. 

"He  would  n't?  Well,  he  's  done  it!  By  this 
time,  Art  is  on  his  way  to  old  Benson's  deserted 
shack  in  the  woods.  There  's  always  a  deserted 
shack  in  mystery  stories,  you  know.  He 's  going 
to  stay  there  until  I  go  after  him.  I  promised  him 
a  third  of  the  money  we  take  in  on  the  first  issue — 
and  it  will  be  worth  it." 

Early  that  afternoon  the  neighborhood  was 
thrown  into  an  uproar  when  "The  Enterprise" 
made  its  bow  to  the  public.  The  editor  and  re- 
porter went  along  the  streets  shouting: 

"Paper!  All  about  Arthur  Pengate  being  lost! 
Three  cents  for  a  paper." 

Excited  persons  rushed  from  their  homes  to 
purchase,  and  went  back  staring  at  the  bold 
head-lines.  These  head-lines  showed  that  Joseph 
Wilson,  for  all  his  experience  in  a  job-printing 
office,  had  not  mastered  the  art  of  printing,  but 
they  were  thrilling  enough,  nevertheless: 

ArtHUr  pEugVta  LOsl!! 


PoplHr  YonuG  reSIDeut  DISVpPEArS 
FROm  hiS  H0ui3. 


Mrs.  Pengate,  when  a  neighbor  came  hurrying 
in  to  ask  the  particulars,  nearly  fainted  from  the 


shock.  She  hastened  to  the  telephone  and  called 
her  husband  at  his  office. 

"Don't  worry,"  he  advised;  "it  's  probably 
just  some  boys'  prank.  Artie  will  come  home  all 
right."  But  he  locked  up  and  went  out  to  look 
for  his  vanished  son. 

Editor  Bradley  felt  well  satisfied  with  the  first 
issue  of  "The  Enterprise,"  for  he  did  not  realize 
the  worry  caused  by  the  scoop.  William  was  an 
active  youth,  always  eager  for  excitement  and 
often  thoughtless.  He  had  meant  no  harm  in 
"losing"  Arthur  Pengate  and  did  not  stop  to  con- 
sider the  consequences.  One  dollar  and  five  cents 
was  the  amount  derived  from  the  sale  of  the 
paper,  and  he  gave  Joseph  Wilson  thirty-five 
cents,  reserving  a  like  amount  for  himself  and  for 
Arthur. 

William  first  awoke  to  the  trouble  he  had  started 
when  his  father  came  home  to  supper  and  said  to 
him: 

"Son,  you  certainly  did  stir  things  up  with  that 
paper  of  yours.  The  whole  neighborhood  is 
aroused,  and  Mr.  Pengate  is  leading  a  searching- 
party.   Arthur's  mother  is  just  about  wild." 

William  began  thinking  this  over  and  became 
so  worried  he  could  not  enjoy  his  supper.  As 
soon  as  the  meal  was  over  he  announced  he  was 
going  out  to  join  in  the  hunt  for  the  missing  boy; 
and  he  left  the  house,  heading  at  a  rapid  gait  for 
Benson's  shack,  which  was  about  a  mile  from  the 
Bradley  home. 

Darkness  had  descended  early,  but  in  the  east 
a  big  round  moon  shone  brightly,  lighting  Wil- 
liam's way,  so  he  had  little  trouble  finding  the 
path  to  the  shack. 

As  he  walked  along  the  path  he  began  feeling 
nervous.  It  was  not  pleasant  to  be  alone  in  the 
woods  at  night,  even  if  the  moon  was  in  the  sky 
to  guide  him.  He  paused  twice,  almost  ready  to 
turn  back,  but  he  succeeded  in  shaking  off  the 
fear  that  gripped  him  and  went  on. 

Finally  the  shack  loomed  up  ahead,  standing 
dark  and  gloomy  in  a  clearing  which  was  filled 
with  tall  grass  and  weeds.  He  made  his  way  to 
the  door  and  rapped,  but  the  sound  echoed  hollow 
through  the  rickety  building. 

"Where's  Art?"  he  asked  himself,  and  shivered. 
He  stood  there  several  minutes,  but  finally  mus- 
tered enough  courage  to  push  the  door  open. 
Moon-rays  struggling  through  a  dirty  window- 
glass  revealed  a  table  and  a  stool,  but  no  sign  of 
the  lost  Arthur  Pengate. 

William's  shadow  darted  across  the  floor  and 
up  the  wall  to  the  ceiling.   He  trembled. 

"Where  can  Art  be?"  he  shivered.  "It  does  n't 
look  as  if  he  had  been  here  at  all.  What  if  he 's 
really  lost?  Suppose  tramps  have  kidnapped  him. 
What  shall  I  do?  I  'm  to  blame  for  it  all." 
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"Art!"  he  called,  and  his  voice  echoed  through 
the  shack,  coming  back  to  him  in  a  sound  like 
mocking  laughter.  He  went  back  to  the  door, 
intent  on  fleeing  homeward,  but  a  weird,  baying 
sound  from  the  woods  made  him  pause,  while  his 
red  hair  stood  up. 

"What 's  that?"  he  asked  himself,  and  the  sound 
was  repeated,  closer  this  time. 

"The  blood  -  hound !"  William  exclaimed. 
"Johnny  Reed's  father  was  going  to  put  the  dog 
on  Art's  trail — and  he  '11  find  my  trail,  too.  What 


if  he  is  coming  to  the  shack?  He  '11  tear  me  to 
pieces!" 

He  looked  through  the  window,  and  a  big  shape 
on  four  legs  loomed  up  near  at  hand  in  the  clear- 
ing. It  was  brown  or  a  deep  yellow,  William  could 
not  tell  which,  and  did  not  care  greatly. 

"Yes,  it 's  the  blood-hound!"  he  groaned.  "If 
the  searching-party  finds  me  here,  they  '11  dis- 
cover how  Art  got  lost;  and  if  they  don't  come, 
the  dog  will  get  in  here  and  eat  me  alive!" 

As  William  watched,  the  animal  lifted  its  head, 
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and  again  that  weird  wail  spread  through  the 
woods. 

"I  must  get  away,"  William  decided;  "but 
how?" 

He  went  to  the  back  room  of  the  shack  and  was 
overjoyed  to  discover  another  door.  Quickly,  but 
cautiously,  he  opened  it  and  darted  away,  running 
swiftly,  with  no  thought  of  direction,  tumbling 
over  bushes  which  scratched  his  hands  and  face, 
and  tangling  his  feet  in  underbrush.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  came  suddenly  against  a  tree,  which 
knocked  out  of  his  body  what  breath  he  still  had 
left. 

As  William  paused  to  regain  it,  that  mournful 
noise  came  from  the  direction  of  the  shack,  ap- 
parently drawing  nearer,  and  he  lost  no  more 
time  in  resuming  his  flight. 

There  was  no  sign  of  a  path,  and  Editor  Brad- 
ley continued  floundering  through  thick  vegeta- 
tion, which  became  more  dense  as  he  progressed. 
If  he  had  thought  about  the  moon,  he  could  have 
set  himself  right  on  directions,  but  fear  crowded 
all  such  ideas  from  his  mind. 

At  last  he  was  unable  to  run  farther.  He  was 
out  of  breath,  so  he  leaned  against  a  tree. 

As  he  rested,  his  hair  was  set  on  end  again  by  a 
repetition  of  that  horrible  sound.  And  it  was 
right  in  front  of  him ! 

"Two  blood-hounds!"  William  exclaimed. 
Then  he  made  an  amazing  and  terrifying  dis- 
covery. Directly  ahead  of  him  was  some  kind  of 
a  building,  and  as  he  peered  intently  at  it  he  saw 
that  it  was  Benson's  shack.  He  was  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  had  been  traveling  in  a  circle — 
and  there  was  that  fearful  four-legged  creature 
crouching  outside  the  door. 

Editor  Bradley  lost  all  editorial  dignity,  and, 
darting  back,  climbed  the  tree  against  which  he 
had  just  been  leaning.  He  had  heard  that  dogs 
did  not  climb  trees,  and  he  sincerely  hoped  it  was 
true,  especially  in  regard  to  blood-hounds. 

As  he  struggled  to  a  place  among  the  branches, 
William  suddenly  felt  a  ripping  sound,  followed 
by  a  tinkling  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  He  examined 
his  clothing  with  his  hands  and  discovered  he  had 
torn  his  trousers  at  the  base  of  a  pocket,  and  all 
of  his  own  and  Arthur  Pengate's  share  of  "The 
Enterprise"  profits  had  leaked  out  on  the  ground. 

But  this  gave  Editor  Bradley  little  concern — 
that  four-legged  terror  near  the  shack  was  de- 
manding too  much  attention. 

"Wonder  if  it  will  ever  go  away?"  he  asked. 
And  as  if  in  answer,  the  creature  raised  its  voice 
in  a  still  more  terrifying  howl,  and  then  lay  at  full 
length  on  the  ground,  apparently  prepared  to 
spend  the  night  there. 


All  night  William  remained  in  the  tree,  dozing 
now  and  then,  but  unable  really  to  sleep  because 
of  a  mental  picture  of  gaping  jaws  waiting  below 
to  catch  him  if  he  fell.  Just  before  the  sun  peeped 
over  the  horizon,  his  exhausted  nerves  and  body 
gave  way  to  slumber.  He  opened  his  eyes  to  see 
dawn  streaking  up  from  the  east.  He  was  sore 
and  stiff,  and  at  first  was  unable  to  recall  his 
whereabouts.  Presently  it  all  came  to  him,  and 
he  looked  for  the  blood-hound. 

There  it  was,  reclining  on  the  ground,  peace- 
fully chewing— its  cud!  For  the  "blood-hound" 
was  a  docile  Jersey  cow! 

William  lost  no  time  in  descending  from  the 
tree,  and  he  hurried  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry 
him  in  the  direction  of  town.  A  block  from  home 
he  met  Joseph  Wilson,  printer  and  reporter  of 
"The  Enterprise." 

"Gracious,  Billy!  Where  have  you  been?" 
Joseph  asked,  stopping  him.  "You  look  all  tired 
out,  and  your  clothes  are  torn,  and  your  father 
and  mother  have  been  almost  crazy." 

"Been  looking  for  Art,"  William  explained. 
"But  I  could  n't  find  any  trace  of  him.  I  guess  he 
was  really  lost.  Anyway,  I  know  I  was." 

"Lost  nothing!"  said  Joseph.  "Art's  father 
found  him  on  the  edge  of  the  woods  last  evening. 
He  said  he  had  been  taking  a  hike.  He  told  me 
he  went  to  the  shack  all  right,  but  when  it  came 
time  for  supper  he  got  terribly  hungry  and  could 
n't  stay  away  from  home,  so  he  started  back  and 
met  his  father." 

William  glared  at  his  partner,  and  was  about  to 
make  a  savage  remark,  when  Joseph  burst  out 
laughing. 

"Is  n't  it  funny?"  Joseph  said.  "You  hire  Art 
to  get  lost,  then  you  go  looking  for  him  and  get 
lost  yourself;  and  all  the  time  he 's  sleeping  peace- 
fully in  bed.  Well,  anyway,  you  have  your  thirty- 
five  cents.   Where  are  you  going?" 

"Home!"  William  growled.  "Where  did  you 
suppose?  My  folks  are  worrying,  you  said,  and 
I  'm  hungry,  and  I  've  got  to  get  ready  for 
church." 

He  started  down  the  street. 

"Hey,  Billy!"  Joseph  called,  stopping  him 
again.  "I  '11  come  over  after  Sunday-school  and 
we  '11  plan  for  the  extra  to-morrow.  We  have  two 
scoops  now — one  about  Art  being  found  and  the 
other  about  you  getting  lost.  We  ought  to  make 
a  lot  of  money." 

But  Editor  Bradley,  of  "The  Enterprise,"  had 
lost  all  his  ideas  of  enterprise. 

"You  need  n't  trouble  yourself,"  he  answered 
savagely.    "That  extra  -business  is  called  off!" 

And  he  trudged  along  toward  home. 


FOOTBALL  GENERALSHIP 

By  SOL  METZGER 


Based  upon  some  fifteen  years  of  coaching  foot- 
ball teams  in  nearly  every  section  of  America,  I 
can  say  that  the  average  school-boy  or  college 
athlete  hesitates  more  about  trying  for  the  posi- 
tion of  quarter-back  on  his  varsity  than  for  any 
other  place  on  the  eleven.  Furthermore,  I  think 
I  know  the  reason;  for  I  recall  that  in  my  own  col- 
lege days,  when  the  coach  of  our  team  suddenly 
decided  to  make  a  quarter-back  out  of  me,  it  was 
a  distinct  shock  to  find  myself  in  a  position  of 
such  responsibility.  Not  only  must  I  select  each 
play  we  used,  but  I  was  also  called  upon  to  catch 
punts  with  unerring  accuracy.  There  followed 
sleepless  nights  full  of  frightful  hallucinations.  I 
pictured  our  team  going  down  to  defeat  because 
of  poor  generalship  upon  my  part,  or  I  saw  my- 
self fumbling  punts  in  big  games  that  cost  us 
those  matches.  Football  was  a  fine  sport  as  I 
saw  it  at  that  time.  I  liked  nothing  better  than 
playing  it;  but  when  such  great  responsibilities 
were  placed  upon  me  as  I  imagined  fell  to  the  lot 
of  a  quarter-back,  all  the  fun  was  instantly  lost. 

So  I  can  appreciate  the  reasons  why  boys  rather 
avoid  trying  for  quarter-back.  The  position  car- 
ries with  it  cares,  or  supposed  cares,  that  bear 
heavily  upon  the  luckless  one  selected  to  run  the 
team.  So  prevalent  is  this  view,  that  boys  have 
concluded  that  only  a  genius  can  play  this  posi- 
tion. As  few  boys  admit  they  possess  such  excep- 
tional mental  qualifications,  any  one  can  readily 
see  that  finding  a  quarter-back  is  about  the  most 
difficult  job  of  the  coach.  Fortunately,  coaches 
have  been  working  out  a  solution  of  this  problem 
and  with  more  and  more  success  each  season. 

Let  me  set  down  the  process,  and  at  the  same 
time  show  the  boys  who  are  playing  football  that 
the  position  of  quarter-back  does  not  entail  any- 
thing like  the  responsibilities  they  expect.  In- 
deed, it  has  been  found  that  a  good  quarter-back 
can  be  molded  out  of  the  average  material  which 
tries  for  the  team.  All  the  coach  has  to  do  to  bring 
about  such  a  result  is  to  drive  from  the  mind  of  the 
candidates  the  hoodoo  that  football  generalship  is 
a  gift.  It  is  not.  Rather,  it  is  common  sense, 
because  the  successful  direction  of  play  is  based 
upon  a  few  principles  which  can  readily  be  made 
clear  to  any  boy  capable  of  passing  his  school  and 
college  examinations.  Of  course,  such  a  boy  must 
be  able  to  master  himself.  He  cannot  be  a  rattle- 
brained fellow  who  lets  his  nerves  run  away  with 
him,  nor  one  who  lacks  the  courage  to  dare. 
What  we  want  in  a  quarter-back,  other  than  phy- 
sical qualities,  is  an  aggressive  type  of  boy,  one 


with  just  the  average  amount  of  brain  power,  and 
one  who  will  remain  cool  when  playing  in  an  ex- 
citing game.  Guiding  a  team  to  success  does  not 
depend  upon  genius.  That,  as  I  see  it,  does  not 
exist.  Experience  is  the  teacher  of  all,  and  what 
the  coach  has  to  do  is  to  give  the  boy  directing 
the  play  the  benefit  of  his  experience. 

Now  I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  the  quarter- 
back is  a  mere  automaton  in  the  hands  of  the 
coach.  He  is  not.  The  value  of  the  coach  in 
directing  play  ceases  when  his  team  goes  upon 
the  field.  If  his  eleven  fails  because  of  poor  gen- 
eralship, it  is  due  either  to  poor  coaching  on  his 
part  or  to  his  having  the  wrong  player  calling  sig- 
nals. His  job,  so  far  as  generalship  is  concerned, 
is,  as  I  have  said,  to  give  his  quarter-back  the 
benefit  of  his  experience.  There  are  governing 
principles  of  play  which  determine  the  selection 
of  plays  upon  attack.  And  to  teach  these  is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  task  of  coaching  a  team  as 
instructing  the  members  of  it  how  to  tackle,  inter- 
fere, charge,  kick,  pass,  and  catch  the  ball.  It  is 
as  much  his  task  to  select  for  quarter-back  the 
candidate  who  best  masters  the  fundamentals 
which  determine  the  proper  selection  of  plays  as 
it  is  to  select  for  the  other  positions  of  the  eleven 
the  candidates  who  best  play  them.  Any  other 
scheme  soon  leaves  a  coach  without  a  job. 

Football  generalship  is  based  on  fundamentals. 
This  being  so,  the  best  way  of  solving  the  problem 
of  the  quarter-back  is  to  outline  clearly  what  are 
the  fundamentals  of  attack.  They  are  simple 
enough  and  their  mastery  is  well  within  the  scope 
of  any  boy  who  likes  to  play  the  game.  Just  a 
little  clear  thinking  will  solve  them  and  permit 
the  player  selected  for  quarter-back  to  run  his 
team  without  fear  of  losing  a  game  because  of 
poor  judgment.  I  think  any  boy  reading  these 
lines,  and  who  has  played  football,  will  agree  with 
me  in  the  points  that  follow. 

Success  in  football  depends  upon  attack.  You 
cannot  win  unless  you  score  more  points  than  the 
opposing  team.  That  is  quite  clear.  Now  when 
we  take  up  attack  in  football,  a  few  rules  govern 
it.  There  are  three  methods  of  attack:  running 
with  the  ball,  forward  passing,  and  kicking.  The 
first  is  the  surest  method ;  the  second  is  a  more  or 
less  hazardous  one  because  the  opposition  fre- 
quently secures  the  ball;  the  third  is  usually  a 
last  resort,  although  there  have  been  winning 
systems  of  play  based  upon  it.  Once  the  quarter- 
back groups  these  means  of  attack,  his  next  step 
is  to  find  out  where  they  may  be  used.  Natur- 
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ally,  those  plays  which  give  the  opposition  a 
chance  of  taking  the  ball  from  you  are  not  to  be 
attempted  when  near  your  own  goal.  Once  a 
team  secures  the  ball  near  your  own  goal-line,  it 
is  obviously  easier  for  this  team  to  score  than  it 
would  be  were  it  forced  to  carry  the  ball  over  your 
goal-line  from  the  other  end  of  the  field.  Hence 
the  governing  rule  in  generalship  is  to  strive  to 
secure  the  ball  near  the  opposing  team's  goal-line 
and  to  prevent  the  enemy  securing  it  near  your 
own.  That  is  where  so  many  quarter-backs  make 
mistakes.   They  take  undue  risks. 

With  this  broad  principle  governing  general- 
ship mastered,  the  quarter-back  is  on  the  road  to 
success.    His  next  step  is  to  analyze  the  three 
methods  of  attack— running,  passing,  and  kick- 
ing— in  order  to  understand  where  each  one  may 
best  be  applied.    Obviously,  a  quarter-back  may 
use  a  running  attack  at  any  part  of  the  field,  as 
the  enemy  has  no  opportunity  of  securing  the  ball 
except  by  a  misplay  by  one  of  the  quarter-back's 
own  team.    To  be  sure,  a  fumble  may  give  the 
enemy  the  ball,  but  no  offense  can  be  hampered 
by  reckoning  with  fumbles.    If  they  come,  they 
are  not  the  result  of  poor  judgment,  but  of  error 
by  a  player.    One  other  consideration  is  neces- 
sary in  directing  the  running  attack.    That  is  the 
down.    The  attacking  team  has  four  downs,  or 
plays,  in  which  to  advance  the  ball  ten  yards. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  when  holding  the  ball 
near  your  own  goal-line  it  would  be  taking  big 
chances  of  losing  it  to  the  opposing  eleven  if  you 
called  for  a  running  play  on  the  last  attempt. 
Failure  to  gain  would  mean  losing  the  ball  to  the 
other  team  near  your  goal-line,  the  one  thing  the 
quarter-back  must  not  chance.   There  is  but  one 
play  left — a  punt.   This  is  always  to  be  called  for 
on  the  fourth  down  in  your  own  territory  when 
there  is  danger  of  losing  the  ball.   The  punt  per- 
mits you  to  kick  the  ball  well  away  from  the  goal- 
line  and  forces  the  enemy  to  carry  it  many  more 
yards  in  order  to  score.    It  is  a  dependable  play. 

The  forward  pass,  the  second  weapon  of  the 
offense,  is  the  next  one  for  the  quarter-back  to 
study.  When  may  it  be  used?  No  team  has  vet 
so  perfected  this  play  that  it  may  not  now  and 
then  be  caught  by  the  enemy.  The  possibility  of 
the  play  having  such  an  end  must  always  be  con- 
sidered. So  a  quarter-back  should  never  call  for 
a  forward  pass  near  his  own  goal-line  because  of 
the  chance  that  the  opposition  may  recover  it 
here  and  thus  have  but  a  short  distance  to  go  to 
score.  And  for  like  reasons,  a  forward  pass  should 
never  be  used  if  your  team  is  able  to  advance  the 
ball  at  all  times  by  a  running  attack.  When  your 
eleven  is  able  to  make  ground  and  score  by  run- 
ning the  ball,  there  is  no  need  for  the  pass.  Thus 
it  would  seem,  and  it  is  the  case,  that  the  forward 
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pass  is  properly  called  into  use  only  when,  first, 
you  have  the  ball  in  the  enemy's  half  of  the  field,' 
and  second,  when  you  are  checked  in  your  running 
attack. 

The  kicking  game,  in  so  far  as  it  falls  to  the  lot 
of  the  quarter-back  to  direct  it,  is  the  third  weapon 
of  attack.    We  have  already  noted  that  it  is  to 
be  used  on  fourth  down  in  your  own  territory — or 
half  of  the  field— when  your  running  attack  has 
been  checked.    Here  it  has  for  its  purpose  the 
moving  of  the  ball  farther  from  your  goal-line 
than  you  could  carry  it  by  rushing  it.    It  also 
has  another  purpose,  that  of  gaining  ground  for 
you.  When  the  quarter-back  discovers  in  a  game 
that  his  punter  can  consistently  outkick  the  other 
punter,  there  is  no  simpler  or  easier  method  of 
advancing  the  ball  than  by  keeping  incessantly 
at  punting.    For  example,  suppose  your  team 
gains  ten  yards  on  every  exchange  of  punts.  Is 
it  not  clear  that  in  six  exchanges  you  have  gained 
sixty  yards,  and,  by  doing  so  in  this  way,  have 
rested  your  backs?   Thus  you  may  carry  the  ball 
to  the  opponent's  half  of  the  field,  and  there  be 
able  to  launch  your  running  attacks  with  backs 
who  have  not  been  worn  and  battered  by  a  long 
and  often  fruitless  effort  to  advance  the  ball  the 
same  distance  by  running  with  it.    This  method 
of  attack  was  the  basis  of  the  Haughton  system  at 
Harvard.   Felton,  Harvard's  great  punter,  would 
gradually  force  back  opposing  teams  until  Har- 
vard had  its  opportunity  in  the  opposing  team's 
territory.    What  happened  then  is  but  the  story 
of  how  to  use  the  other  half  of  the  kicking  game — 
the  kicking  of  goals  from  the  field — as  a  weapon 
not  only  of  attack,  but  of  earning  points. 

Thus,  broadly  speaking,  you  have  the  funda- 
mental principles  that  are  to  govern  you  in  direct- 
ing the  attack  in  football.    Now  let  us  take  it  up 
in  some  of  its  details  and  see  how  it  applies  to 
actual  conditions  and  actual  situations;  in  other 
words,  how  a  quarter-back  handles  the  details  of 
his  job.    Most  of  these  details  concern  the  run- 
ning attack  and  forward  passing,  with  the  accent 
on  the  former.    Let  us  take  him  as  he  faces  the 
opposition  for  the  first  time.    How  is  he  to  select 
the  right  play?   There  is  one  fine  rule  to  follow: 
let  him  wait  until  the  two  teams  are  lined  up  and 
then  glance  along  the  opposing  rush-line.  Sup- 
pose he  notes  that  two  of  the  opposing  linemen 
are  playing  rather  far  apart,  that  there  is  a  wider 
gap  here  than  elsewhere  along  the  line.  Obvi- 
ously, an  attack  launched  at  that  point  has  a 
better  opportunity  of  gaining  ground  than  one 
sent  at  another.   There  is  no  easier  way  of  select- 
ing the  correct  plays,  no  better  plan  to  follow, 
than  just  this  one.    Usually,  a  play  or  two  aimed 
at  such  a  point  in  the  opposing  line  will  cause  a 
shifting  of  the  other  team's  forwards  to  close  the 
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gap.  Naturally,  this  will  be  apt  to  weaken  another 
point.  The  quarter-back  immediately  picks  out 
the  new  hole  and  sends  his  backs  into  it.  Still  a 
third  aid  is  to  have  cooperation  between  the 
linemen  and  quarter-back.  One  of  them,  say  a 
guard,  discovers  that  he  can  outplay  the  man 
against  him,  that  on  every  snap  of  the  ball  he  can 
charge  him  back.  It  is  then  up  to  this  guard  to 
give  this  information  in  whispers  to  his  quarter- 
back. Once  a  weakness  like  this  is  discovered, 
the  job  of  the  quarter-back  is  a  very  easy  one. 

One  of  the  most  vulnerable  points  of  attack  is 
the  opposing  tackle.  Successful  plays  aimed  at 
tackle  always  go  for  big  gains,  because  they 
strike  somewhat  outside  the  opposing  backs,  the 
secondary  line  of  defense.  Tackles  can  be  made 
most  miserable  by  carefully  aiming  plays  either 
inside  them  or  outside  them,  depending  upon  how 
they  line  up.  For  example,  I  recall  a  game  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  played  against  Washington 
and  Lee  several  years  ago,  when  I  was  coaching 
the  former  team.  The  opposing  tackles  were  es- 
pecially strong,  and  early  in  the  game  our  quarter- 
back learned  that  we  could  not  make  ground 
against  them.  We  then  began  using  a  short  for- 
ward pass  to  our  ends,  which  these  ends  caught 
just  back  of  their  tackles.  This  play  finally  so 
disconcerted  these  two  good  tackles  that  they 
began  to  back  up  when  the  ball  was  put  into  play. 
Finally,  in  the  last  quarter,  we  found  ourselves 
behind  by  a  few  points  and  with  but  a  short  time 
remaining  to  play.  Our  quarter-back,  always 
carefully  noting  the  opposing  line,  had  by  this 
time  discovered  that  their  tackles  were  not  charg- 
ing. He  immediately  launched  a  running  attack 
at  these  two  tackles,  the  two  linemen  who  were 
invulnerable  in  the  early  part  of  the  game,  with 
the  result  that  our  full-back  carried  the  ball  some 
fifty  yards  in  a  series  of  rushes  through  these 
tackles  and  over  their  goal-line  for  a  winning 
score. 

That  might  be  cited  by  some  as  a  case  of 
genius,  but  I  think  not.  This  quarter-back  was 
simply  using  his  head,  looking  for  a  weak  spot  all 
the  time,  and  when  he  noted  it  he  drove  his  entire 
attack  at  the  vulnerable  point  for  a  victory. 

The  proper  use  of  the  forward  pass  is  a  matter 
of  question.  I  have  had  a  fair  measure  of  success 
with  it  and  attribute  this  success  solely  to  the 
fact  that  I  was  one  of  the  first  coaches  to  make  an 
exhaustive  study  of  this  form  of  attack.  We  won 
games  with  it  because  we  knew  far  more  about  it 
than  did  the  opposing  teams.    But  in  using  the 


play  we  followed  certain  formulas  or  plans  which 
a  quarter-back  easily  understands.  There  were 
two  governing  principles — we  never  called  upon 
it  unless  our  running  attack  had  been  stopped  or 
unless  we  were  behind  and  had  to  score  in  a  hurry ; 
and  we  never  used  it  in  our  own  half  of  the  field. 
We  had  an  assortment  of  passes  which  gave  us  a 
wide  variety  as  to  where  the  ball  was  to  be  thrown 
(this  was  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to  strike 
wherever  a  weakness  cropped  up),  and  my  quar- 
ter-back waited  until  the  game  was  well  along, 
until  he  had  sized  up  the  defense,  before  calling 
for  a  play  of  this  kind.  Nearly  all  of  our  passes 
were  planned  to  start  like  one  of  our  running 
plays.  In  this  way  the  team,  and  the  quarter- 
back in  particular,  would  discover  what  the  op- 
posing backs  would  do  under  given  conditions. 
For  example,  if  a  wide  end-run  would  cause  the 
opposing  back  on  the  side  to  which  we  did  not  di- 
rect this  play  to  come  over  and  back  up,  the 
quarter-back  would  note  that  fact.  Then  when 
he  had  to  use  a  forward  pass,  we  would  start  one 
like  the  end-run  I  have  just  noted,  and  when  the 
back  in  question  would  come  over  to  back  up  that 
end,  we  would  rush  a  man  eligible  to  catch  the 
pass  to  the  place  this  back  had  vacated.  Usually 
such  a  pass  was  successful.  If  not,  the  opposition 
had  little  chance  of  recovering  it.  We  were  care- 
ful not  to  use  a  forward  pass  on  the  fourth  down. 
A  failure  here  meant  the  loss  of  the  ball.  Then 
we  would  call  for  a  punt,  a  high  one,  when  well 
into  the  enemy's  territory. 

It  is  n't  a  hard  job  to  play  quarter-back.  In 
fact  it  is  the  most  satisfying  position  on  a  team. 
Once  a  boy  gets  into  the  swing  of  it,  he  would  not 
trade  places  with  any  other  player  on  the  eleven. 
Nothing  in  sport  is  more  satisfying  than  outguess- 
ing and  outthinking  the  other  fellow,  and  nothing 
counts  so  heavily  in  the  winning  or  losing  of  a 
game.  The  best  part  of  it  is  that  any  boy  can 
master  the  position  of  quarter-back  by  a  little 
study  of  the  principles  of  football  as  set  down  in 
this  article.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  keep  from 
getting  excited.  Learning  to  think,  learning  to 
apply  one's  brain  to  a  problem  in  sport,  is  a  fine 
training,  and  no  college  athletic  training  quite 
equals  the  one  the  quarter-back  gets.  When  he 
has  mastered  that  position  you  can  be  sure  that 
as  a  man  he  will  keep  his  mind  on  the  essentials  of 
any  business  or  profession  he  may  follow.  And 
that  is  about  all  there  is  to  success, — is  n't  it? — 
providing,  of  course,  that  one  gives  his  whole  soul 
to  the  game  he  is  playing. 
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and  Ban  plan  to  escape  in  thl  ^J^^^^S^S^S^  "  *  ^  ^ 


CHAPTER  IX 
m'guire  goes  ashore 

Rick  had  counted  the  days  by  notching  the  side- 
board of  his  bunk  with  his  jack-knife.  Fourteen 
notches  after  her  departure,  the  Laughing  Lass 
eased  her  sheets  and  swung  to  the  northward. 
Ban  had  brought  word  of  the  change— M'Guire 
himself  had  directed  it,  had  conned  the  wheel  for 
an  hour  thereafter  to  make  certain  the  schooner's 
bows  did  not  waver  by  a  hair. 

Rick  was  on  deck  when  she  rounded  the  light 
and  entered  a  little  landlocked  harbor.  Pretty 
enough,  he  thought,  but  he  compared  it  wonder- 
ingly  to  the  broad,  wind-swept  meadows,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  twisted  oak  and  thorn,  which 
sloped  gently  to  his  own  shores. 

The  almost  perfect  circle  of  the  harbor  was 
bordered  with  yellow,  jagged  boulders,  across 
which  laterally  a  darker  line  showed  high-water 
mark.  Above  the  rocks  a  mighty  stand  of  spruce- 
and  fir-trees  pressed  close  down  upon  the  shore 
and  presented  its  solid  regiment  of  pinnacles  to 
the  sky. 

Rick  marked  the  higher  coloring;  his  own  coast- 
line was  softer,  a  composite  dun  and  gray  and  dull 
ocher.  Here  the  deep  rich  blue  above  was  re- 
peated exactly  by  the  ocean  at  his  feet— and  con- 
trasted sharply  with  the  golden  yellow  of  the 
ledges,  the  dark  and  somber  green  of  the  forest. 

Directly  across  the  harbor  from  its  narrow 
entrance  a  very  ancient  wooden  wharf  sat  drunk- 
enly  on  bent  and  rotting  timbers;  and  above  it 
could  be  seen  a  road  rising  over  the  brow  of  a  little 
hill  between  ranks  of  weather-beaten  buildings. 
The  town  seemed  sleeping  in  the  afternoon  sun. 
Several  small  boats,  from  which  there  drifted  a 
redolent  odor  of  decaying  fish,  swung  idly  on  their 
mooring-buoys.  A  white  gull  or  two  soared 
lazily  overhead.    The  place  was  very  still. 

The  Laughing  Lass  let  go  an  anchor  in  this 


dream  harbor.  M'Guire  and  Manuel  stepped 
briskly  aft,  where  the  captain  hauled  in  his  skiff 
and  dropped  aboard.  The  mate  sat  on  the  wheel- 
box,  then,  and  watched  M'Guire  row  ashore. 

There  was  a  sort  of  preconcerted  air  about  all 
this.  There  had  been  no  words,  no  arrangements. 
It  had  all  been  planned,  Rick  thought.  There 
was  something  purposeful  in  the  steady  dip  and 
drag  of  M'Guire's  oars,  in  the  squareness  of  his 
back  as  he  climbed  to  the  wharf  and  shambled 
away  up  the  little  street.  And  Manuel,  sitting 
there  swinging  his  legs  and  smiling  in  the  corner 
of  his  mouth— Manuel  looked  like  a  sentinel  in 
disguise. 

But  nothing  happened.  The  afternoon  drifted 
away,  and  the  sun  dropped  gloriously  behind  the 
ranks  of  firs.  Manuel  was  still  at  his  post  when 
the  skipper  returned.  There  was  no  hint  of  his 
business  on  M'Guire's  face.  He  did  not  look 
cheerful  or  glum.  He  brought  no  packages  back 
with  him— nothing  but  a  newspaper,  the  most 
natural  and  ordinary  thing  in  the  world,  sticking 
out  of  his  coat  pocket. 

Vaguely  disappointed,  Rick  went  down  to  get 
supper.  From  the  galley  he  heard  the  rattle  of 
the  anchor  chain  in  the  hawse-pipes  and  felt  the 
slow  lift  to  her  bows  as  the  Laughing  Lass  turned 
again  into  the  open  seas.  A  bell-buoy  clanged 
mournfully,  the  sound  growing  fainter  and 
fainter  as  the  schooner  plowed  steadily  onward. 
And  while  the  boy  went  doggedly  about  his 
greasy  tasks,  his  heart  grew  very  heavy  within 
him.  There  came  to  his  mind  the  memory  of  an 
afternoon,  warmly  bright  as  this  one  had  been, 
when  he  had  run  home  to  his  mother  from  the 
docks,  that  eager  question  on  his  lips.  Rick  shut 
his  eyes— the  little  white  cottage  sprang  into  view, 
its  flat  stone  door-step  shaded  by  the  rose  vine, 
the  braided  rug  within,  and  the  mother  standing 
there,  staring  hungrily  down  into  his  eyes,  sub- 
mitting proudly,  at  last,  to  family  tradition. 
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"THERE  WAS  SOMETHING  PURPOSEFUL  IN  THE  STEADY  DIP  OF  M'OUIRE'S  OARS" 


The  skiff  came  into  their  talk  again  at  supper. 
All  four  were  in  the  forecastle,  for  Manuel  took  a 
watch  with  the  three  deck-hands,  and  it  was  his 
trick  at  the  wheel. 

"I  hears  some  bloke  speakin'  of  shovin'  off 
from  this-here  old  crate,"  said  Hamlin. 

"Uh-huh,"  grunted  Ban  Hoag. 

"Wot 's  the  idear?" 

"Well,  we  ain't  exactly  tickled  along  of  this 
cruise.    It  don't  look  reasonable." 
"Why  not?" 


"Well,  this  cabin-boy — "  a  jerk  of  Ban's 
knife  indicated  Rick — "this  feller  here  tells  us 
how  he  sees  an'  hears  some  blarsted  funny- 
lookin'  things,  he  does."  Ban  went  into  details, 
while  the  bos'n  stared  at  him  in  silence  and  little 
Dutchy's  washed-out  gray  eyes  grew  big  as 
saucers. 

"Guns,  ye  say?"  It  was  absurdly  character- 
istic that  Dutchy's  voice  should  be  a  high  and 
quavering  treble.    "What 's  he  want  o'  guns?" 

"An'  that  's  what  we  wants  t'  know,"  said 
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Ban.  "It  don't  look  right.  What  's  he  doin', 
anyhow? — that 's  what  I  argues.  If  it 's  a  bloom- 
in'  pleasure-trip,  huntin'  snipe,  maybe,  or  what 
not,  why  don't  he  come  out  plain  an'  say  so? 
What 's  he  go  ashore  for?    Tell  me  that!" 

Ban  circled  the  group,  challenging  them. 
They  could  not  answer,  and  he  continued — this 
point  made — with  more  assurance. 

"Now,  mates,  we  got  our  skins  to  look  after. 
The  man  hires  us  fur  a  fishin'-trip  t'  the  Banks. 
Right  an'  proper,  I  says.  But  look  'e  here.  Is 
he  makin'  to  fish — with  trawls,  seines,  or  hand- 
lines,  or  whatever?  No,  by  cripes,  he  ain't! 
He  's  skyhootin'  round  alongshore  somethin' 
blarsted  suspicious,  an'  he  's  a-shootin'  the  sun 
when  there  ain't  no  more  need  of  it  than  nothin' 
at  all.  An'  he 's  carryin'  a  nest  o'  rifles  down  aft 
like  he  aims  to  clean  up  the  hull  Atlantic.  I  tells 
yer  this — we  got  t'  look  out  fur  number  one. 
If  it  's  dirty  work  he 's  after,  he  '11  like  t'  get 
cotched.  An'  them  who  's  fools  enough  t'  be 
along  aboard  with  him — them  coots  '11  get  cotched 
too!" 

Again  there  was  a  pause,  as  Ban  defied  re- 
joinder. A  sickly  grin  was  frozen  on  Dutchy's 
face,  and  he  scratched  the  stubble  of  his  beard. 

"What  ye  lay  t'  do?"  he  piped. 

"Do?  Why  I  says  this:  there  's  that  skiff 
towin'  astern  of  her.  The  cabin-boy  and  I,  we 
reckoned  t'  slip  away  in  her  some  night  on  my 
watch,  after  them  two  is  below.  But  if  you  likes, 
she  '11  hold  the  four  of  us,  an'  it  '11  be  a  sight 
easier  rowin'.  After  we  gets  ashore,  each  man 
can  go  as  he  likes.    That 's  what  I  says." 

Ban  Hoag  concluded  his  argument  and  bent 
again  over  his  supper.  Rick  had  been  silent. 
"That  's  right — that  's  the  only  way  out,"  he 
said  now. 

Hamlin's  massive  jaw  worked  slowly  over  his 
food.  He  had  the  look  of  a  cow  considering 
weighty  matters.  A  muscle  in  the  side  of  his 
forehead  twitched  regularly,  evenly,  as  he  chewed. 
Dutchy's  weazened  and  pitiful  face  stared  up  at 
the  big  man,  waiting  to  agree  with  whatever  he 
said.    Finally  the  bos'n  spoke: 

"Since  we  's  gone  this  fur,"  he  said,  "I  '11  not 
mind  tellin'  ye  that  M'Guire  pays  me  extry  fur 
to  keep  an  eye  on  all  of  ye.  But  that  's  no 
hindrance.  As  ye  say,  boy,  we  've  our  skins  t' 
look  after.  An'  I  ain't  in  love  wit'  the  looks  of 
things,  no  more  than  you.  But  I  says  wait." 
Dutchy's  eager  face  immediately  molded  itself 
into  lines  of  assent.  "I  says  wait  till  we  sees 
wot  's  wot.  There  may  be  somethin'  in  it — fur 
us  here,  all  of  us.  No  knowin'.  That  skiff  '11 
lay  there  handy  ef  we  wants  her.    I  says  wait." 

Dutchy's  echo  came  almost  before  the  man 
had  finished:  "I  'm  with  ye  there,  Gabe.  Yus, 


yus,  I  'm  with  ye  there,  boy."  The  gray  head 
waggled. 

_  Rick  was  silent.    Hoag  disregarded  the  para- 
site and  turned  to  Hamlin. 

"Of  course,"  said  he,  "there  's  nothin'  t'  pre- 
vent them  as  wishes  from  slippin'  away  quiet." 

The  bos'n  stopped  chewing,  and  sudden  fire 
lighted  his  eyes  as  he  looked  at  the  two  boys 
across  the  table. 

"An'  ye  '11  not  be  tryin'  it,"  said  Gabe.  ."Ef 
ye  takes  the  boat,  there 's  nothin'  left  fur  me  here, 
an'  Dutchy.  No,  we  '11  just  keep  a  weather-eye 
peeled.    Ye  '11  not  be  tryin*  it." 

Dutchy's  head  waggled  again  delightedly.  He 
got  up  from  the  table  and  went  to  relieve  Manuel 
at  the  wheel.  The  bos'n  placidly  resumed  his 
meal.  Rick  stifled  a  little  sigh  and  busied  him- 
self with  the  dishes. 

There  were  twenty  little  notches  cut  in  the 
wood  by  Rick's  bunk  when  M'Guire  went  ashore 
the  second  time.  The  Laughing  Lass  had  been 
creeping  through  the  fog,  which  dripped  from  her 
slack  rigging  and  muffled  the  clack  of  blocks  as 
her  big  main  boom  swung  to  and  fro.  Again 
Ban  had  reported  a  change  of  course,  but  for 
several  hours  the  two  boys  watched  in  vain  for 
any  sight  of  land. 

Then  suddenly  a  mighty  cliff  loomed  menac- 
ingly out  of  the  fog  dead  over  her  bows.  The 
schooner  turned  and  slid  gently  between  wicked- 
looking  ledges  black  with  kelp.  A  bigger  harbor 
than  her  first  port  of  call  opened  gradually 
through  the  thick  wet  blanket.  A  din  of  pound- 
ing greeted  them  as  the  anchor  rattled  overside. 

Several  big  ships,  two-  and  three-masted 
schooners,  lay  moored  in  this  harbor,  their  high 
sides  and  bare  spars  shrouded  in  the  mist.  On 
shore,  behind  a  mass  of  docks,  rose  great  sheds  of 
corrugated  iron,  painted  red,  and  the  occasional 
gaunt  skeleton  of  a  ship's  cradle  on  the  ways. 
From  these  buildings  came  the  pounding  of 
mallets  on  heavy  timber,  the  sharp  rat-tat-tat  of 
a  riveter's  drill. 

Mantling  low  hills,  behind  the  sheds  stood  out 
dimly  the  same  close  ranks  of  fir-trees  pointing 
their  solemn  spires  at  a  leaden  sky. 

M'Guire  got  into  the  skiff  and  rowed  away  as 
before.  As  before,  the  mate  took  up  his  position 
on  the  wheel-box.  Again  no  word  had  been 
spoken;  the  thing  ran  smoothly,  as  if  carefully 
arranged. 

Once  more  Rick  and  Ban  waited  expectantly, 
watching  the  skiff  creep  away  to  the  docks, 
watching  the  captain's  bulk  disappear  among  the 
buildings.    The  time  dragged  on. 

Manuel  was  softly  whistling  a  gay  little  tune, 
smiling  a  little  to  himself.  Ban  plucked  up 
courage  to  address  him,  and  called: 
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"What 's  he  after,  Mister  Mate?" 

The  whistling  stopped,  and  Manuel  looked  up 
forward  at  his  questioner.  For  several  seconds 
he  seemed  to  hesitate, — once  he  moved  as  if  to 
get  off  the  box  and  come  forward, — while  that 
little  leering  smile  played  at  his  lips.  Then  he 
shook  his  head,  still  smiling,  and  his  shoulders 
lifted  into  a  shrug. 

"How  should  I  know  that,  my  friend?"  came 
softly  along  the  deck. 

At  length  M'Guire  returned.  Rick  saw  him 
descend  the  ladder  from  the  dock  to  his  skiff  and 
pick  up  the  oars.  His  regular,  chopping  strokes 
made  rows  of  circles  in  the  still  water,  and  the 
muffled  rattle  of  his  thole-pins  drifted  ahead  of 
him  to  the  schooner's  deck. 

He  came  up  over  the  side  exactly  as  before  and 
ordered  the  Laughing  Lass  to  sea  again.  Rick 
could  not  believe  that  the  same  dull  farce  was  to 
be  played  over — could  not  believe  that  some  clue 
to  this  amazing  venture  would  not  present  itself. 
But  M'Guire  went  below  without  a  word  or  a 
look.  Exactly  as  before,  he  carried  no  parcels 
or  anything  that  the  eye  could  see  or  the  mind 
grasp.  A  folded  newspaper  jutted  from  under 
his  long  arm.  He  shambled  down  the  companion 
steps,  and  his  huge  walrus  mustaches  disappeared 
below  the  hatch. 

Dutchy  and  Ban  Hoag  manned  the  schooner's 
windlass;  the  chain  rattled  home.  At  the  wheel, 
Hamlin  twirled  his  spokes  in  apparent  uncon- 
cern. The  bow  of  the  Laughing  Lass  turned 
slowly  seaward;  she  slipped  again  between  the 
black  ledges  at  the  harbor  mouth;  crept  silently 
out  into  the  enveloping  fog. 

CHAPTER  X 

A  DISCOVERY 

It  was  natural  that  with  the  deepening  of  the 
mystery  of  the  Laughing  Lass,  Rick's  friendship 
for  Ban  Hoag  should  grow  more  secure.  Of  the 
six  souls  aboard  that  little  schooner,  they  two 
alone  shared  a  common  purpose  and  a  common 
honesty.  The  dark  foreigner  had  shown  by  his 
indecision  on  the  wheel-box,  that  foggy  day  in 
port,  that  he  was  at  least  not  too  firmly  bound  to 
the  interests  of  his  superior,  in  whose  entire  con- 
fidence Rick  and  Ban  felt  him  to  be.  The  bos'n, 
Gabe  Hamlin,  was  not  ready  to  escape  until  he 
was  satisfied  that  he  could  not  survive  the 
schooner's  mission — whatever  it  was — scot-free 
and  with  profit  to  himself.  Dutchy  would  swing 
or  run  with  Hamlin. 

But  Rick  and  Ban  wanted  one  thing:  to  get 
away  from  that  ship  and  its  master  before  they 
could  be  embroiled  in  an  enterprise  both  knew 
must  be  unlawful.    And  with  matters  as  they 


stood,  after  the  schooner's  second  brief  anchorage, 
the  only  way  to  accomplish  that  purpose  seemed 
now  to  dig  out  the  truth,  or  enough  of  it  to  con- 
vince Hamlin  that  to  remain  aboard  meant 
nothing  but  personal  danger.  They  felt  they 
could  sway  him  by  this  means  alone. 

Gladly  would  they  have  got  away  by  them- 
selves. They  had  no  scruples  at  deserting  the 
bos'n  and  his  shadow;  those  two  were  removed 
only  by  their  lack  of  courage  from  the  craft  of 
Forty  M'Guire,  the  slinking  treachery  of  his 
mate.  But  to  escape  alone  was  now  impossible; 
for  whenever  Ban  had  the  wheel  for  a  night 
watch,  Gabe  or  Dutchy  would  sit  it  out  with 
him — silently,  in  detached  alertness. 

Rick  lost  all  knowledge  of  the  schooner's 
position  beyond  the  fact  that  she  seemed  still  to 
be  moving,  generally,  in  a  northeasterly  direction. 
The  captain  appeared  more  careful  to  roll  up  his 
charts  and  stow  them  away,  and  the  cabin-boy 
had  no  opportunity  for  thorough  search. 

Trips  ashore  became  more  frequent  (further 
confusing  the  boy,  who  had  nothing  to  go  on  now 
but  a  chance  sight  of  the  binnacle)  and  then  they 
ceased  abruptly.  During  the  third  week,  the 
Laughing  Lass  ran  very  close  to  the  coast  and 
dropped  her  anchor  in  some  harbor  nearly  every 
day.  But  at  ten  o'clock  of  the  night  of  the 
twenty-eighth  notch  in  Rick's  bunk,  something 
happened — not  much,  but  something. 

Late  that  afternoon,  the  Laughing  Lass  had 
cleared  an  unknown  breakwater  and  stood  out 
again  to  sea.  M'Guire  had  come  aboard  pre- 
cisely as  usual  and  gone  down  to  his  supper. 
When  Rick  cleared  the  table  in  the  after  cabin 
he  had  seen  the  captain  in  his  room  quietly  read- 
ing the  paper.  At  midnight,  Ban  came  down 
into  the  forecastle  and  reported  that  in  the  middle 
of  his  watch  the  skipper  had  suddenly  come  up 
the  companion  and  ordered  the  course  changed 
to  due  east. 

Now,  three  days  later,  the  schooner  was  still 
on  that  course;  she  had  not  deviated  from  it  by 
the  half  of  a  degree;  and  naturally,  since  she  was 
headed  straight  out  to  sea,  she  made  no  harbor. 

For  hours  the  two  boys  discussed  these  things 
in  whispers,  searching  the  details  of  what  they 
had  seen  and  heard  for  some  clue  on  which  to  base 
a  theory  that  would  convince  Hamlin.  They 
searched  in  vain,  for  always  the  discussion  reached 
a  point  where  one  or  the  other  burst  out  with, 
"Well,  what 's  he  go  ashore  for,  anyway?"  And 
there  the  trail  stopped. 

To  see  somebody?  To  talk  to  somebody? 
To  buy  something,  steal  something?  To  notify 
some  one — or  be  notified?  Any  one  of  these  or 
a  hundred  other  conjectures  was  possible;  they 
had  no  shred  of  proof  that  any  one  was  true, 
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For  all  they  knew,  Captain  Forty  M'Guire  might 
have  been  rowing  ashore  almost  daily  for  a 
friendly  game  of  pinochle  with  the  village  post- 
master— had  ceased  those  visits  because  he  had 
tired  of  the  game.    And  yet— yet  there  was  an 


HE  STARED  DOWN  AT  THE  SHEET  HE  HELD  OUTSPREAD  BETWEEN  HIS  HANDS 

air  of  something  blacker  than  pinochle  aboard  the 
Laughing  Lass.  Neither  boy  knew  anything 
whatever  of  crime  or  the  crooked  ways  of  crimi- 
nals, but  as  Hoag  expressed  it: 

"The  blarsted  craft  gives  me  the  creeps,  Ricky. 
Y'  ever  see  a  octopus,  Rick?    I  feels  like  one  of 


them  varmints  had  a  holt  of  me  by  the  laig." 

There  really  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  cease 
arguments  and  let  events  develop,  if  they  would. 
Both  vowed,  simply,  to  keep  their  eyes  open,  to 
allow  no  chance  for  freedom  to  slip  by  them. 

Then  they  turned  to 
other  topics  of  discussion. 

Rick  told  the  other 
every  detail  of  his  life. 
Ban  listened  eagerly, 
wonderingly,  to  tales  of 
British  soil,  British 
docks,  British  waters. 
The  voyages  of  the  Chan- 
nel Belle  were  revived 
and  recounted.  Rick  pic- 
tured with  vividness  his 
father's  war-time  com- 
mand, and  Hoag  drank 
in  every  word.  But  what 
Ban  liked  best  to  hear 
were  descriptions  of  the 
white  cottage  in  the  High 
Street.  Its  architecture, 
the  little  front  gate,  the 
garden  behind;  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  rooms, 
their  furnishings,  their  in- 
mates— all  these  things 
delighted  him,  and  he 
heard  of  them  willingly 
over  and  over  again. 

But  Rick  tired  at 
length  of  his  continued 
role  as  narrator.  At  his 
question,  the  other  was 
at  first  silent.  Then  he 
began,  a  little  hesitantly: 
"I  ain't  got  anything 
to  tell  like  you  say,  Rick 
— most  likely  because  I 
ain't  never  had  no  father 
nor  mother  nor  any  reg- 
'Iar  home  like  that  house 
yer  speakin'  about. 

"I  was  raised,  as  fur 
back  as  I  kin  remember, 
on  a  farm — in  Vermont, 
or  some  such  place.  The 
man   who  owned  that 
farm  was  an  ugly  cus- 
tomer, if  ever  there  was 
one,  and  when  he  licked  me  'count  of  me  stealin'  a 
doughnut  outer  the  kitchen,  me  bein'  half  starved, 
I  run  away. 

"I  hoofed  it  all  the  way  to  the  coast,  beggin' 
my  meals,  mostly,  and  sleepin'  anywheres.  I 
ben  pretty  nigh  all  over  the  world  since  I  run 
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away.  Round  the  Horn  with  salt  in  a  square- 
rigger — back  again  with  China  clay.  Through 
by  Gibralter  an'  the  Suez  after  cotton  at  Cairo, 
and  wool  and  hides  at  Singapore.  An'  'tween 
cruises,  when  I  feels  lazy  or  the  pay-roll 's  full,  I 
lays  around  the  docks  gettin'  good  pay  for  a 
stevedore  as  I  feels  like  it. 

"The  docks  an'  the  water — they  ben  my  only 
home,  Rick.  Sometime  I  'd  like  t'  see  that 
white  house  o'  yourn." 

"Should  we  ever  get  out  o'  this,  you  shall," 
said  Rick. 

"Uh-huh.    Ef  we  ever  gets  outen  this." 

They  had  been  talking  in  the  galley,  Ban  sitting 
on  the  cracker-barrel  and  chewing  dried  peaches, 
Rick  busy  with  his  breakfast  dishes.  A  clock  in 
the  forecastle  struck  eight  bells,  and  Hoag  got 
up,  with  the  remark  that  their  angel-eyed  com- 
modore would  keelhaul  him  if  that  wheel  wan't 
relieved  prompt.  Rick  followed  him  up  the 
ladder;  it  was  his  custom  to  make  up  M'Guire's 
and  Manuel's  bunks  after  cleaning  up  the  break- 
fast gear.  After  that  he  would  have  the  morning 
free,  with  nothing  to  occupy  him  but  his  thoughts. 

At  the  head  of  the  after-companion  stairs 
Rick  noticed  that  both  the  captain  and  Manuel 
were  on  deck,  standing  by  the  low  taffrail  and 
engaged  in  earnest  talk.  Ban,  already  at  the 
wheel,  winked  at  him.  That  meant  here  was 
another  chance  to  look  around. 

Yet  as  usual  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  that 
had  not  been  seen  thirty  odd  times  before.  A 
rumpled  newspaper  lay  unfolded  over  the  dis- 
ordered blankets  of  M'Guire's  bunk.  The  skip- 
per's odd  collection  of  reading  matter  lay  on  its 
shelf  on  the  bulkhead.  His  personal  effects — a 
rusty  sextant,  a  pair  of  parallels,  pencils,  an  old 
revolver  in  a  leather  holster,  several  dirty  collars 
— littered  the  little  folding  table  by  the  door. 

Nothing  unusual.  Rick  stifled  a  sigh  and 
stepped  across  to  the  bunk.  He  picked  up  the 
newspaper  and  made  as  if  to  fold  it  up,  to  take  it 
back  with  him  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  forecastle. 

But  he  stopped,  his  body  rigid.  He  stared 
down  at  the  sheet  he  held  outspread  between  his 
hands. 

There  was  something  odd  about  this  paper! 
CHAPTER  XI 

BOWDITCH  LAUGHS 

A  LITTLE  hole  had  been  neatly  cut  in  the  middle 
of  it. 

Nothing  strange  there,  you  will  say.  But 
Rick  was  keyed  to  watchfulness  for  the  slightest 
visible  clue — anything  that  would,  that  might, 
lead  somewhere.    Now  this  did. 

There  had  been  other  discarded  newspapers,  a 


good  many  of  them — one,  in  fact,  after  each  trip 
M'Guire  made  ashore.  Rick  had  paid  them  no 
heed;  one  hardly  does.  A  newspaper  is  like  a 
gray  cat  on  a  back  fence,  or  a  postman,  or  baked 
potatoes — its  very  prevalence  loses  for  it  its 
identity,  any  claim  for  notice. 

Yes,  M'Guire  had  always  brought  a  news- 
paper aboard  with  him ;  and  a  day  or  two  follow- 
ing, Rick  had  always  found  it,  crumpled  as  if 
read  from  weather-report  to  liver-pill  advertise- 
ment, in  the  captain's  room  or  Manuel's,  or 
thrown  on  the  after-cabin  deck.  Finding  it  thus 
discarded,  following  an  ancient  custom  of  the 
sea  he  had  carried  it  forward,  and  he  and  his 
mates  had  spent  many  an  hour  reading  it. 

There  had  never  been  a  hole  before — Rick  was 
sure  of  it.  His  own  memory  he  would  not  have 
trusted,  but  he  knew  the  sea  and  those  men  up 
forward  well  enough  to  know  that  some  one,  had 
there  ever  been  a  hole  before,  would  have  re- 
marked it — and  grumbled  for  being  deprived  of 
one  precious  nugget,  were  it  only  the  picture  of  a 
house  for  sale. 

Rick  tore  off  the  half-sheet,  folded  it  carefully, 
and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  Then  he  rolled  the  rest 
of  the  paper  into  a  hard  ball  and  dropped  it 
gently  through  the  open  port.  This  reading 
matter  was  too  valuable  for  Gabe  Hamlin's  dull 
eyes.    Dutchy  would  not  understand  it. 

For  even  as  he  dropped  that  ball  of  paper  over- 
board, Rick  caught  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  the  truth. 
The  puzzle  was  not  complete,  but  certain  pieces 
were  falling  quickly  together,  showing  that  they 
fitted. 

M'Guire  might  have  gone  ashore  for  any  pur- 
pose under  the  sun,  but  it  began  to  look  as  if  his 
object  had  been  simply  and  solely  to  buy  a  news- 
paper. Say  that  it  had  been  such — what  could 
he  want  with  a  newspaper?  Why,  he  was  looking 
eagerly  for  the  appearance  of  something  or  some- 
body, the  carefully  thumbed  pages  attested  to 
that,  something  that  only  a  newspaper  can  be 
depended  on  to  produce — news  of  some  sort,  the 
appearance  of  which  would  guide  his  future 
actions. 

And  he  must  have  found  this  thing — whatever 
it  was — that  he  had  sought.  He  had  found  it 
while  reading  this  paper  after  supper,  while  the 
Laughing  Lass  was  putting  to  sea.  And  having 
clipped  it  out  and  stowed  it  somewhere  for  future 
guidance,  he  had  gone  up  on  deck  and  ordered 
the  schooner's  course  changed. 

Thus  far,  supposing  that  M'Guire  had  no  other 
object  ashore,  the  thing  seemed  plausible  enough. 
It  fitted.  But  it  pointed  nowhere,  definitely; 
it  ended  in  a  question-mark. 

What  was  there  in  a  tiny  slip  of  paper  that 
could  make  M'Guire  spend  days  idling  along  the 
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coast  and  then  finally  change  his  tactics  and 
stand  out  to  sea? 

Rick  dragged  the  half-sheet  out  of  his  pocket 
and  studied  it.  He  spread  it  out  on  the  skip- 
per's bunk  and  studied  the  black  of  its  print, 
trying  to  wrest  from  it  the  secret  of  that  little 
hole  in  the  middle. 

You  know  how  certain  pages  of  newspapers 
carry  full  columns  of  bulky  articles,  a  solid  mass 
of  continued  text  on  important  subjects,  while 
others  seem  to  hold  the  sweepings  of  the  news,  as 
if  the  editor  had  collected  all  the  odds  and  ends 
of  his  day's  work  and  thrown  them  together  in 
one  lump.  This  half-sheet  that  Rick  had  sal- 
vaged was  of  the  latter  sort.  It  contained  a 
miscellany  of  everything  under  the  sun. 

There  were  a  good  many  advertisements 
around  the  edges— financial  advertisements, 
mostly,  of  brokerage  houses  and  banks.  Part  of 
the  New  York  stock-list  occupied  half  a  column, 
evidently  continued  from  another  page.  There 
were  announcements  of  the  arrivals  of  steamships 
at  different  domestic  and  foreign  ports,  an  ex- 
tended weather-report  for  the  region  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  a  list  containing  the  current 
market  prices  of  certain  metals.  But  the  sheet 
contained  also  items  of  a  more  local  character: 
the  mayor  was  enjoying  a  brief  vacation  in  the 
woods;  a  prominent  dairyman  was  quoted  as 
admitting  that  eggs  would  be  higher  in  the  fall. 

The  missing  piece  must  have  contained  a  com- 
plete item ;  for  immediately  above  the  hole  Rick 
read  of  the  death  of  a  clergyman,  while  below 
it,  some  one  signing  himself  E2073  requested 
applicants  for  the  position  of  assistant  pur- 
chasing-agent to  a  large  manufacturing  concern 
to  reply,  with  references,  before  Wednesday. 

The  little  square  hole  grinned  up  at  him  very 
slyly.  It  all  but  said,  "What  a  lot  I  could  tell — 
if  I  cared  to!" 

And  then  and  there  Rick  decided  that  that 
piece  of  paper,  perhaps  three  inches  square,  held 
the  key  to  the  mystery  and  his  own  freedom. 
He  determined  to  find  it,  to  get  a  sight  of  it. 
Circumstances  were  against  him ;  for  if  his  theory 
was  true,  it  would  be  only  natural  for  M'Guire  to 
guard  the  clipping  closely,  to  carry  it,  most 
probably,  on  his  person.  Still,  Rick  vowed  his 
determination  in  the  courage  bred  of  despair, 
while  the  moonlit  garden  swam  before  his  eyes 
and  he  heard — 

A  step  on  the  companion  stair! 
Rick   stuffed    the   half-sheet  back   into  his 
pocket  and  busied  himself  with  the  blankets  on 
the  bunk.    Behind   him   he  heard  M'Guire's 
shuffling  tread. 

"Wot  'd  ye  do  with  that  there  newspaper, 
you?" 
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Rick  turned  and  saw  the  skipper  standing  in 
the  doorway.  He  was  in  the  act  of  replacing  a 
huge  leather  wallet  in  the  breast  pocket  of  his 
jacket. 

"I  hove  it  out  the  port,  sir.  Were  n't  you 
through  with  it?" 

"All  right.    Never  mind." 

M'Guire's  little  pig-eyes  ranged  the  room. 
They  rested  on  the  folding  table.  He  stepped 
over  to  the  table  and  fumbled  with  the  litter  on 
its  top. 

Rick  saw  him  take  up  a  little  piece  of  paper, 
withdraw  the  wallet  from  his  pocket,  place  the 
slip  inside  it,  turn,  and  leave  the  room. 

From  the  top  of  the  companion  steps,  M'Guire's 
words  came  down  faintly  to  the  cabin. 

"Here 't  is,  Manuel.    I 'd  left  it  below." 

From  his  place  on  the  bulkhead  shelf,  the  fat, 
pigskin-bound  Bowditch,  "The  American  Navi- 
gator," laughed  sedately  at  the  boy  staring  rather 
wildly  below  him  and  nudged  the  sleek  blue 
buckram  sides  of  his  neighbor,  "From  Nugget  to 
the  Mint." 

CHAPTER  XII 

M'GUIRE'S  COAT 

But  luck  smiled,  then,  on  Rick  Hartley.  For 
once  luck  played  directly  into  his  hands;  and  the 
manner  of  the  playing  was  as  follows. 

Of  course,  Rick  told  Hoag  of  all  that  had 
happened  in  the  skipper's  room.  Together  the 
two  boys  bewailed  the  perversity  that  had  pre- 
vented Rick  from  searching  the  room  immediately 
for  the  clipping,  on  the  bare  chance  that  M'Guire 
had  left  it  there.  Together  they  pored  over  the 
now  disreputable  half-sheet  and  tried  to  wring 
some  meaning  from  the  little  empty  space  in  its 
black-and-white  expanse.  But  the  thing  seemed 
hopeless,  and  all  they  could  do  was  renew  their 
vigilance.  Rick  vowed  he  would  get  the  clipping 
out  of  M'Guire's  very  coat;  but  Ban  Hoag 
laughed.  The  skipper  had  that  coat  on  his  back 
all  day  and  took  it  into  his  room  with  him  at 
night.  Would  Rick  crawl  through  a  port  while 
the  man  slept,  or  would  he  just  plain  hypnotize 
M'Guire  in  broad  daylight  and  snitch  the  secret 
from  him? 

Then  luck  smiled. 

It  was  hot,  high  noon  aboard  the  Laughing  Lass. 
Light  airs  from  the  southwest  barely  rippled  the 
surface  of  the  water.  A  blazing  summer  sun  beat 
down  on  the  schooner's  decks  and  started  the  tar 
running  from  her  seams.  It  was  Manuel's  trick 
at  the  wheel,  so  he  had  eaten  his  dinner  early,  and 
the  captain  sat  alone  at  the  after-cabin  table. 

If  it  was  hot  on  deck,  the  air  was  sweltering  in 
that  stuffy  cabin.    Rick  refilled  M'Guire's  cup 
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and  stood  back,  waiting.  The  schooner  still  held 
to  her  easterly  course.  Rick  judged  the  coast 
they  had  left  must  be  a  good  fifty  miles  astern  of 
them. 

M'Guire  ate  noisily.  He  looked  more  than 
ever  like  a  walrus  as  he  crouched  over  his  plate, 
his  teeth  showing  and  his  great  mustaches  droop- 
ing away  from  his  lips. 

Rick  stood  there,  thinking.  Hoag  had  reported 
an  interest  on  M'Guire's  part — a  new  interest  in 
shipping.  For  the  first  days  of  the  cruise  they 
had  sighted  very  few  vessels,  these  mostly  fisher- 
men and  lobster-smacks.  But  of  late,  the  water 
they  sailed  had  seemed  more  frequented.  A  great 
white  liner  had  crossed  their  bows  yesterday, 
curious  passengers  lining  her  rail.  The  night  be- 
fore, a  bark  had  crept  by  them  in  the  dusk,  her 
towering  spread  of  canvas  making  the  Laughing 
Lass  look  like  a  child's  toy.    For  reasons  best 
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known  to  himself,  M'Guire  watched  these  passing 
ships  closely,  Ban  had  said.  But  Ban  had  no- 
ticed that  the  captain's  interest  in  a  vessel  seemed 
greater  when  she  lay  far  off,  a  mere  dot  or  smoke- 
rift  on  the  horizon.  When  she  approached  and 
could  be  seen  clearly — just  the  time  you  would 
expect  a  man  to  be  curious — M'Guire  would 
take  his  glasses  from  his  eyes  and  turn  away. 
Rick  pondered  this;  and  the  captain  went  on 
eating,  very  unconcernedly. 

Of  a  sudden  came  Manuel's  voice  down  the 
hatch,  in  the  cry  Rick  had  heard  often  of  late: 

"Sail  ho,  Captain  Fortee!" 

M'Guire  took  a  hasty  gulp  of  tea  and  lumbered 
out  of  the  room. 

It  was  hot  as  an  open  furnace  in  that  after 
cabin.  Yet  a  heather  breath  from  English 
meadows  seemed  to  whisper  at  Rick's  cheek. 
The  man  had  left  his  coat  hanging  over  the  chair! 
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{To  be  continued) 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  POET  OF  MANY  INVENTIONS 

EDMUND    CARTWRIGHT  (1743- 1823) 

By  MARY  R.  PARKMAN 


"The  parson  is  a  right  good  sort  and  a  clever  'un, 
that  books  could  not  addle  nor  the  fine  ways  of 
rich  folks  spoil." 

Abluff  old  British  farmer,  red-faced  and  shrewd, 
had  stopped  his  plow  at  the  end  of  a  furrow  to 
have  a  word  with  a  neighbor  across  a  hawthorn 
hedge.  Both  men  were  looking  after  the  gracious 
figure  of  a  man  who  had  not  been  too  occupied 
with  his  thoughts  to  rein  in  his  horse  for  a  friendly 
greeting  as  he  passed  by. 

"He  always  rides  just  so — at  a  walk — though 
any  one  can  see  he  is  at  home  in  the  saddle,"  re- 
plied the  other,  approvingly. 

"Mayhap  he  thinks  of  his  Sunday  preaching  as 
he  goes  about,"  said  the  farmer. 

"He  thinks  o'  more  things  than  Sundays,"  de- 
clared the  other;  "he  thinks  what  he  can  do  to 
help  folks  on  Mondays  and  Saturdays  as  well. 
Have  you  heard  what  he  did  when  Carter's  lad 
was  so  bad  off  with  the  fever?  He  said  to  the 
mother:  'Have  you  some  yeast  handy?  I  know  a 
case  where  a  glass  of  it  drove  away  a  sickness  like 
this.  Will  you  let  me  try  what  it  can  do?'  And 
bless  you!  of  course  they  let  him  have  his  way. 
Had  he  not  told  them  about  a  cure  for  a  sick  cow 
and  how  to  save  their  wheat  crop?  The  lad  began 
to  get  better  that  same  day." 

"And  he  's  as  handy  with  tools  as  if  he  had 
not  been  born  to  books,"  returned  the  farmer. 


"Many 's  the  time  he  '11  show  you  how  to  patch 
up  and  contrive  things  to  make  work  a  bit  easier. 
They  say  he  's  a  wonderful  friend  when  a  loom 
needs  a  bit  of  tinkering." 

The  gentle  parson  was  at  that  moment  thinking 
of  the  hard  work  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  cottag- 
ers in  his  parish.  "Poor  people,  all  of  them  old 
before  they  have  had  a  chance  to  be  young!"  he 
said  to  himself.  "No  time  to  walk  out  under  the 
sky,  to  stretch  their  hearts  as  well  as  their  legs, 
and  breathe  freely  the  air  of  heaven." 

He  sighed  heavily,  but  soon  shook  himself  free 
of  his  troubled  thoughts  and  began  to  hum  a 
happy  air.  A  lark  rose  from  the  field,  filling  the 
sunshine  with  song.  The  parson's  heart  sang  and 
his  horse's  hoofs  seemed  to  beat  out  a  tune.  He 
was  putting  the  gladness  of  the  day  into  words 
(for  since  the  time  he  had  first  tasted  the  joys  of 
learning  and  poetry  at  Oxford,  Edmund  Cart- 
wright  had  loved  to  set  his  thoughts  to  music) 
when  he  was  roused  by  a  merry  greeting. 

"How  many  miles  away  were  you  this  time, 
Friend  Poet,"  called  the  squire,  from  his  garden, 
"not  to  look  at  a  neighbor  when  he  hails  you 
twice?  And  here  are  some  gentlemen  from 
Manchester  you  will  want  to  talk  with.  They  can 
tell  you  all  about  the  new  spinning-machine." 

"Does  the  poet  take  an  interest  in  mechanics?" 
asked  one  of  the  visitors. 
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"Behold  a  man  who  can  use  his  hands  as  well  as 
his  head!"  cried  the  squire,  heartily. 

"I  am  indeed  interested  in  devices  for  saving 
labor,"  said  Cartwright,  "and  anything  that  prom- 
ises to  make  lighter  the  load  of  the  weavers  must 
be  of  particular  concern  to  us,  for  surely,  of  all 
people,  their  toil  seems  the  hardest." 

"They  will  have  to  work  harder  than  ever  to 
keep  up  with  the  increased  output  of  the  spinning- 
mills,"  was  the  reply.  "The  day  is  passed  when 
the  loom  can  keep  ahead  of  the  supply  of  spun 
yarn." 

"But  cannot  some  machine  be  devised  for  weav- 
ing, as  Arkwright's  has  met  the  problem  of  spin- 
ning?" asked  the  parson,  eagerly. 

"No,  that  is  a  different  matter,"  the  Manches- 
ter gentleman  assured- him.  "It  is  clearly  im- 
possible. You  cannot  make  a  mechanical  device 
to  take  the  place  of  the  deft  hands  of  the  weaver." 

But  Edmund  Cartwright  was  not  convinced. 
"I  have  seen  an  automaton  play  a  game  of  chess," 
he  contended.  "If  it  is  possible  for  a  machine  to 
make  the  complicated  moves  in  that  game,  it  is 
certainly  reasonable  to  entertain  the  idea  that  a 
machine  can  be  framed  to  make  and  repeat 
successively  the  three  movements  involved  in 
weaving." 

During  the  following  weeks,  the  poet-parson 
was  observed  to  be  even  more  absent-minded  than 
was  his  wont,  and  the  face  he  turned  upon  his 
Sunday  congregation  bore  the  marks  of  eager 
thought.  "Parson  is  surely  working  up  something 
new,"  was  the  remark. 

Indeed,  so  fast  did  his  ideas  take  shape  that  his 
hands  lagged  behind.  He  called  in  a  carpenter 
and  smith  to  work  for  him,  and  a  weaver  to  lay 
warp  threads  on  the  machine  they  fashioned. 
Then  threads  of  heavy  material,  like  that  used 
in  making  sails,  were  indeed  woven  into  cloth 
by  the  new  device. 

"As  I  had  never  before  turned  my  thoughts  to 
the  details  of  mechanism,  either  in  theory  or  prac- 
tice, nor  had  seen  a  loom  at  work,  nor  knew  any- 
thing of  its  construction,  you  will  readily  suppose 
that  my  first  loom  must  have  been  a  rude  sort  of 
machinery,"  wrote  Edmund  Cartwright,  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend.  "The  warp  was  laid  perpendic- 
ularly, the  reed  fell  with  a  force  of  at  least  half  a 
hundred  weight,  and  the  springs  which  threw  the 
shuttle  were  strong  enough  to  have  thrown  a 
Congreve  rocket.  In  short,  it  required  the 
strength  of  two  powerful  men  to  work  the  ma- 
chine, at  a  slow  rate  and  for  only  a  short  time. 
Conceiving  in  my  simplicity  that  I  had  accom- 
plished all  that  was  required,  I  then  secured  what 
I  thought  a  most  valuable  property  by  a  patent, 
Fourth  of  April,  1785.  This  being  done,  I  then 
condescended  to  see  how  other  people  wove;  and 


you  will  guess  my  astonishment  when  I  compared 
their  easy  modes  of  operation  with  mine.  Avail- 
ing myself,  however,  of  what  I  then  saw,  I  made 
a  loom  in  its  general  principles  nearly  as  they 
are  now  made.  But  it  was  not  till  the  year  1787 
that  I  completed  my  invention,  when  I  took  out 
my  last  weaving  patent  August  the  first  of  that 
year." 

So  determined  was  Cartwright  to  make  his 
invention  of  practical  service  that  he  devoted, his 
modest  fortune  to  starting  a  factory,  where  the 
newly  discovered  steam-engine  of  Watt  furnished 
the  power.   This  was  in  1789. 

Two  years  later,  a  Manchester  firm  signed  a 
contract  for  four  hundred  looms,  but  here  the 
weavers,  whom  he  sought  to  help,  nearly  wrecked 
the  venture.  "His  'men  of  iron'  will  starve  out 
workers  of  flesh  and  blood,"  they  declared.  And 
one  night  the  factory  was  burned,  and  with  it 
hundreds  of  the  machines,  which  represented  the 
entire  wealth  of  the  generous  inventor. 

"The  ways  of  business  are  too  much  for  a  simple 
scholar,"  lamented  the  poet-parson,  whimsically. 
"My  poor  earthen  pot  could  not  hold  its  own  with 
the  brass  ones  in  the  stream  of  commerce." 

But  the  merchants  and  factory  owners  of  Man- 
chester came  to  his  rescue,  begging  Parliament  to 
recognize  the  value  to  the  nation  of  his  invention 
by  an  award  that  should  at  least  cover  his  losses; 
and  a  grant  of  ten  thousand  pounds  sterling  was 
made  to  reimburse  the  ingenious  inventor  of  the 
power-loom. 

This  gave  the  poet,  who  had  proved  himself  a 
mechanical  genius  as  well  as  a  scholar,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  try  his  hand  at  new  devices.  One  of 
these  was  a  wool-combing  machine.  Turning  his 
attention  to  the  farmers'  problems,  he  contrived 
machines  to  aid  in  planting  and  in  reaping,  also  a 
device  for  kneading  bread,  to  lighten  the  labor  of 
his  own  kitchen. 

Then  he  began  to  speculate  on  the  possibility 
of  making  the  steam-engine  play  a  part  in  water 
travel.  We  are  told  that  when  Robert  Fulton  was 
studying  painting  in  England  under  Benjamin 
West  he  met  the  enthusiastic  inventor,  who 
showed  him  a  model  he  had  fashioned  of  a  boat 
propelled  by  steam.  "Mark  my  words,"  declared 
Edmund  Cartwright,  "the  day  is  surely  coming 
when  steam  will  furnish  the  power  in  transporta- 
tion both  by  land  and  water." 

But  never,  while  turning  his  hand  to  practical 
inventions,  did  the  gentle  scholar  lose  his  interest 
in  poetry.  "At  eighty  he  was  still  as  merry  and 
alert  as  a  youth."  The  poet  Crabbe  says  of  him 
in  his  letters :  "Few  persons  could  tell  a  good  story 
so  well.  I  can  just  remember  him,  the  portly, 
dignified  old  gentleman  of  the  last  generation, 
grave  and  polite,  but  full  of  humor  and  spirit." 


"THE  WINNER  OF  THE  BLUE" 

By  BREWER  CORCORAN 


Mark  Billington  slid  the  upper  rail  into  place 
and  stood  motionless  by  the  gate,  shoulders  sag- 
ging from  the  long  day's  work.  Before  him  the 
pasture  rolled  up  to  the  headland,  but  the  boy  did 
not  see  the  sweep  of  browning  grass,  the  slow- 
moving  cattle,  nor  the  dull,  gray  specks  on  the 
sky-line,  which  were  his  grazing  sheep.  Instead 
of  the  empty  blue  sea  in  the  distance,  tall  build- 
ings, rising  above  crowded,  busy  streets  full  of 
opportunities  for  success,  filled  his  mind's  eye, 
and  the  same  old  longing  called  to  him  to  explore 
the  land  of  his  desire. 

"Oh,  Mark!  Mark!"  Around  the  corner  of 
the  weather-beaten  barn  darted  a  girl  of  fourteen, 
lithe,  golden-haired,  her  serious  blue  eyes  alight 
with  excitement.  "Look!  Twenty-three  eggs 
to-day.    It  does  pay  to  be  a  farmer." 

"Sure!"  he  agreed  listlessly.  "If  it  did  n't,  you 
and  Mother  and  I 'd  be  doing  a  private  parade  to 
the  county  poor-house."  He  shook  himself  to- 
gether with  an  effort  and  took  the  basket.  "But 
it  does  n't  pay  enough  for  the  amount  of  work  you 
put  into  it.  I  could  make  a  heap  more  in  the 
city." 

"They  all  say  you  're  doing  splendidly,"  she 
said  soberly,  "and  you  know  Mother  is  more  than 
satisfied." 

"But  I  'm  not,"  he  retorted. 

"Why?  You  're  at  least  keeping  Beachcrest 
up  as  father  did.  Every  one  says  it 's  wonderful 
for  a  boy  of  eighteen  to  have  done  that." 

"That 's  just  it!"  he  exploded.  "It  is  n't  what 
one  person  or  ten  persons  or  a  hundred  persons 
say;  it  's  what  I  think  myself  that  counts,  and 
I  'm  not  satisfied.  I  could  do  more  and  really 
succeed,  could  actually  amount  to  something,  if 
I  could  get  out  into  the  world  where  big  things 
are  being  done.  I  've  schooling  enough  to  get 
by;  I  'm  not  scared  of  wrork;  I  'm  not  afraid  of 
hard  knocks;  all  I  want  is  opportunity,  and  there 's 
no  opportunity  to  get  to  the  top  of  anything  on  a 
farm." 

"You  could  improve  the  stock,  just  as  father 
started  to  do." 

"Don't  see  where  that  would  get  me.  Having 
good  cows  and  sheep  don't  make  a  fellow  rich; 
they  make  him  poorer.  It  's  only  millionaires 
who  can  go  in  for  that  sort  of  stuff;  and  with 
them,  it 's  just  sport.  The  city 's  the  place  for  a 
fellow  who  wants  to  get  on." 

She  shook  her  head  as  they  turned  toward  the 
house.  She  wanted  to  prove  him  wrong,  but 
she  did  not  know  how.    All  during  supper  she 


racked  her  brain.  She  was  so  busy  seeking  argu- 
ments against  the  limitations  of  an  island  farm, 
and  he  so  wrapt  in  dreams  of  busy  offices,  that 
neither  gave  scarcely  a  thought  to  Mrs.  Billing- 
ton's  announcement  that  she  had  seen  Sawyer, 
the  superintendent  of  the  great  Oak  Knoll  estate, 
strolling  through  their  pasture  that  afternoon. 

"Probably  taking  a  short-cut  home,"  com- 
mented Mark.  "Who  's  driving  into  the  yard, 
Ann?" 

She  ran  to  the  window.  "Kent,  the  market- 
man  from  Green  Harbor,"  she  said.  "Wonder 
what  he 's  doing  way  out  here  so  late?" 

Damon  Kent,  chewing  a  straw  into  the  other 
cbrner  of  his  mean  mouth,  nodded  as  he  pulled 
up  his  raw-boned  horse,  then  got  out  of  the 
wagon.  "'Evenin',  Billington!"  he  said.  "How 
's  things?" 

"Don't  notice  much  change,  Mr.  Kent. 
What  's  your  trouble?" 

The  butcher  glanced  at  him  keenly.  "Enough," 
he  growled.  "Might 's  well  own  up — got  caught 
short  on  island  lamb.  Got  to  buy.  How  bad 
yer  goin'  to  stick  me?" 

"Never  robbed  you  yet." 

"That 's  why  I  come  to  you."  The  smile  was 
oily.  "  'Help  them  as  helps  you'  is  old  Kent's 
motto.  Got  to  buy  two  critters.  Give  two  cents 
a  pound  more  than  last  time." 

"That 's  fair  enough,"  Mark  agreed  promptly. 
"Flock  's  in  the  pasture.  Come  look  'em  over. 
Come  on,  Ann;  you  know  more  about  the  sheep 
than  I  do." 

"But  I  hate  to  have  Mr.  Kent  take  them 
away,"  she  gulped. 

"Part  of  farmin',"  Mark  retorted  gruffly,  in 
order  to  hide  his  own  feelings.  "Don't  come  if 
you  don't  want  to." 

"I  '11  do  my  share,"  she  answered  bravely. 

"Goin'  to  take  in  the  Tilton  fair  next  month, 
sister?"  broke  in  the  wily  old  Kent.  "Goin'  ter 
be  a  fine  show  this  year.  Races,  vaud'ville  an' 
everythin'."  He  talked  like  a  rapid-fire  gun  as 
they  crossed  the  pasture,  apparently  determined 
to  keep  her  mind  from  the  coming  departure  of 
the  lambs.  But  when  he  reached  the  first  of  the 
flock  his  chatter  died  away  and  he  rejected  five 
or  six  lambs  with  curt  nods  and  curter  words,  his 
beadlike  eyes  roving  over  the  pasture  as  if  in 
search  of  something. 

At  last  he  stopped  as  if  utterly  disgusted. 
"Lambs  ain't  up  to  grade!"  he  announced. 
"Sorry  I  made  that  offer.    But  I  '11  stand  by  it," 
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he  added  hastily.  "Always  plays  fair,  old  Kent 
does.  Ain't  no  use  pickin'  an'  choosin'  here. 
Drive  down  that  lamb  thar  an'  that  one  next 
him.    Can't  waste  no  more  time." 

"Won't  two  others  do  as  well?"  burst  out  Ann. 


"  'THAT  PAIR  'S  NOT  FOR  SALE,'  HE  SAID" 


"Have  n't  time  to  look,  sister.  Two  cents 
above  market 's  a  fair  price  fer  'em,  Billington,  a 
big  price;  more  'n  I  oughter  afford." 

"But  he 's  picked  old  Baldface's  twins,  Mark," 
she  protested.  "She  's  the  last  of  the  thorough- 
bred ewes  Father  bought." 

"Don't  know  nothin'  'bout  thoroughbreds," 
quickly  broke  in  Kent.  "I 'm  buyin'  eatin'  lamb. 
Is  it  a  bargain?" 


[Oct. 

"Pick  another  pair,"  urged  Mark. 
"Ain't  got  no  more  time  to  waste.    Them  '11 
do  me." 

The  boy  looked  at  the  lambs  and  started  to 
accept,  but  then,  catching  a  glimpse  of  Ann's 
face,    saw  something 
which  made  him  turn  to 
Kent,   his  jaw  square. 
"That  pair  's  not  for 
sale,"  he  said. 
"Why  not?" 
"'Cause  farming  's 
hard  enough  for  a  girl 
without   this  sort  of 
thing." 

"That 's  plain  foolish." 
"Maybe." 

The  man  gave  him 
another  keen  glance. 
"Don't  think  that  pair 
o'  scrubs  is  fancy  stock, 
do  yer?"  he  sneered. 
"Oughter  be  blamed  glad 
to  get  shet  of  'em  at  my 
price." 

"Don't  know  anything 
about  fancy  stock.  Ann 
wants  to  keep  'em;  she 
's  goin'  to.  Pick  some 
others." 

Old  Kent  was  crafty. 
He  wanted  those  partic- 
ular lambs  and  no  others. 
He  turned  to  the  girl. 
"Give  yer  ten  dollars  fer 
the  pair,  sister,"  he  whee- 
dled. "Time  's  money 
with  me.    What  say?" 

She  shook  her  head. 
"I  can't,"  she  said.  "I 
brought  them  up  in  the 
yard." 

"All  righ  t, "  he  snapped , 
his  mood  changing  again. 
"Won't  accom'date  Kent 
— Kent  won't  accom'date 
ye.  He  '11  go  ter  Ben 
Morris  an'  buy  lambs." 
'Go   ahead,"  flared 


Mark.  "We  've  made  as  fair  an  offer  as  you; 
take  it  or  leave  it." 

Kent  saw  he  was  getting  nowhere  that  he 
wanted  to  get.  Again  his  tactics  changed.  He 
offered  fifteen,  then  twenty  dollars.  But  Mark, 
angry  at  his  persistence,  was  equally  stubborn. 

Ann  alone  was  silent  and  stood  watching  Kent 
in  growing  wonder.  When,  at  last,  he  stalked 
away  with  a  second  threat  to  buy  from  Morris, 
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she  slid  her  hand  into  her  brother's.  "You  're 
not  making  a  mistake  to  please  me,  are  you?"  she 
asked. 

"If  I  am,"  he  mumbled,  "that 's  a  good  enough 
excuse  for  me.    Good  night,  Kent." 

But  the  irate  buyer  walked  on  without  a  back- 
ward glance. 

They  were  almost  back  at  the  house  before 
Mark  spoke  again.  "Ann,"  he  burst  out,  "why 
did  he  want  those  Baldface  lambs?" 

"I 'don't  know,  but  they  were  the  only  ones  he 
did  want.    He  came  here  to  buy  them." 

"I  'm  beginning  to  think  so.  He  did  n't  want 
them  to  eat  at  twenty  dollars.  Wish  I  knew  more 
about  sheep." 

"Ask  Mr.  Sawyer  to  look  at  them  and  tell 
you." 

He  shook  his  head.  "I  went  over  there  last 
spring  and  he  turned  me  down.  He  and  Father 
had  some  sort  of  trouble.  He  holds  it  against  me." 

"For  any  one  who  wants  to  go  to  the  city,"  she 
announced,  "you  're  an  awful  'fraid-cat.  I  '11  go, 
and  I  won't  talk  with  any  superintendent,  either. 
Mr.  Davidson  told  me  to  come  to  Oak  Knoll 
whenever  I  wanted  flowers,  and  he  owns  Oak 
Knoll." 

"Sure!  And  a  multimillionaire  who  owns  a 
fancy  stock-farm  has  plenty  of  time  to  waste  on  a 
couple  of  kids  curious  over  a  pair  of  scrub  lambs." 

"They  're  not  scrub  lambs!"  she  declared  in- 
dignantly. "They  're  Baldface's  twins  and  they 
're  as  good  as  any  Iambs  in  the  Oak  Knoll  flock." 

He  burst  out  laughing.  "You  're  a  wonder!" 
he  exclaimed.  "Why,  Sis,  the  Oak  Knoll  flock 
owns  more  blue  ribbons  than  we  do  huckleberry 
bushes.  Forget  it!  Kent 's  gone  nutty,  that  's 
all  that 's  the  matter.  If  we 'd  sold  him  the  lambs 
at  his  price,  we 'd  have  been  arrested  for  cheating 
a  crazy  man.  Lock  up  the  chickens  and  come 
into  the  house.  A  touch  of  practical  farming  's 
made  you  as  dotty  as  old  Kent." 

She,  too,  laughed;  but  as  she  walked  to  the 
chicken-coop,  her  busy  mind  was  unusually 
active.  It  was  not  because  she  had  been  called 
crazy  and  laughed  at  that  she  was  thinking  of 
Mark,  but  because  she  was  becoming  certain 
Kent  had  tried  to  cheat  him.  She  was  glad  he 
had  failed,  but  especially  happy  because  his  fail- 
ure had  been  due  to  her  brother's  loyalty  to  her. 
Now  that  Mark  was  ready  to  forget  the  whole 
affair,  she  wanted  to  remember  it  and,  in  some 
way,  not  only  repay  him,  but  prove  to  him — she 
did  n't  know  quite  what.  Something  very  nice, 
anyway,  and  quite  worthy  of  such  a  brother. 

She  thought  of  it  for  a  long  time  before  she 
went  to  sleep,  but  she  seemed  so  helpless  in  every 
way.  There  was  nothing  much  she  could  do. 
She  was  sure  of  one  thing,  however,  which  was 


that  if  Mark  did  n't  know  much  about  sheep, 
she  knew  even  less.  The  next  day  her  new-found 
determination  sent  her  marching  up  to  Oak 
Knoll  where,  to  her  relief,  she  discovered  Mr. 
Davidson  in  the  garden.  Tall,  slender,  still 
under  fifty,  the  man  who  had  reached  the  pinnacle 
of  success  welcomed  the  little  country  girl  as  a 
reprieve  from  utter  loneliness. 

"Glad  you 've  come,"  he  declared.  "I  want  to 
show  the  new  dahlias  to  some  one  who  can  appre- 
ciate them." 

"I  'd  love  to  see  them,  Mr.  Davidson,  but, 
please,  sir,  first  I  've  come  for  some  advice." 

The  corners  of  the  strong  mouth  crinkled  and 
the  blue  eyes  danced  in  spite  of  his  endeavor  to 
keep  his  face  sober.  "You  have  n't  been  speculat- 
ing in  the  market?"  he  asked. 

"I  don't  think  so,"  she  answered,  with  a  sober- 
ness which  made  him  want  to  shout.  "I  don't 
know  what  you  mean,  but  most  probably  I 
have  n't.  But  a  man  offered  Mark  twenty  dol- 
lars for  two  lambs  and  I  want  to  know  why." 

"What  sort  of  lambs?" 

"Spring  lambs,  sir." 

"Oh!"  Again  the  corners  of  the  mouth 
twitched.    "And  did  Mark  sell  them?" 

"No,  sir.  You  see,  they  're  Baldface's  twins 
and — " 

"Let 's  go  a  bit  more  slowly,  Ann,"  he  suggested. 
"You  see,  I  don't  know  Baldface  and  I  guess  we 'd 
better  begin  back  a  little  farther.  Come  over 
here  and  sit  by  the  pool.  I  'm  very  particular 
about  my  business  advice,"  he  added. 

The  story  told  much  easier  than  she  had  sup- 
posed, for  Mr.  Davidson  was  a  sympathetic  lis- 
tener. When  she  finished  with,  "Now,  why  did 
Kent  want  those  lambs?"  he  leaned  back  and 
crossed  one  leg  over  the  other. 

"If  a  marketman  offered  such  a  price  for  spring 
lamb,  he  did  n't  intend  to  have  it  eaten,"  he 
stated.  "The  fact  that  their  motner  is  registered 
confirms  that.  But,  unfortunately,  I  seem  to  be 
the  only  one  on  the  island  who  is  really  interested 
in  thoroughbred  sheep." 

"Do  you  think  they  're  fancy  lambs?" 

"I  did  n't  say  so,"  he  said  cautiously,  "but 'it 
had  occurred  to  me." 

She  looked  at  him  from  eyes  round  with  excite- 
ment. "Won't  you  come  and  see  them  and  tell 
Mark?"  she  asked. 

For  a  moment  he  hesitated,  then  shook  his 
head.    "It  would  n't  be  either  consistent  or  fair." 

"Why?" 

It  may  have  been  her  disappointment,  it  may 
have  been  the  expression  in  the  blue  eyes,  but, 
whatever  it  was,  something  about  the  earnest  lit- 
tle girl  made  John  Davidson  want  to  make  her 
comprehend  the  reason  for  his  refusal. 
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"Ann,"  he  began  deliberately,  "I  have  n't  built 
up  the  Oak  Knoll  flock  to  gratify  a  personal  whim. 
It 's  been  done  for  a  purpose.  The  farmer  to-day 
who  tries  to  improve  the  grade  of  his  stock  does  a 
real  service  to  the  community.  And  that  word 
'service'  has  come  to  mean  far  more  than  it  did  a 
few  years  ago.  People  are  thinking  more  about 
others  and  less  about  mere  money.  To-day  there 
are  many  men  who  measure  their  success  not  by 
the  length  of  their  bank  account,  but  by  what 
they  are  doing  to  improve  things  about  them. 
That 's  the  kind  of  success  I  'd  like  to  attain." 

"I  never  thought  of  that,"  she  acknowledged, 
in  an  awed  voice. 

"You  '11  grow  into  the  sort  of  woman  who  will," 
he  prophesied.  "But  give  me  a  chance  to  finish. 
It  is  because  the  island  is  especially  suited  for 
sheep-raising  that  I  established  my  flock  here. 
By  example,  I  want  to  show  the  farmers  there  is 
more  money  to  be  made  by  raising  good  stock. 
If  only  one  man  can  see  it,  and  attain  success,  my 
investment  will  repay  me  a  big  dividend." 

"Then  why  won't  you  tell  Mark  about  his 
lambs?" 

"Because  I  want  him  to  learn  for  himself,"  he 
replied.  "Then  the  lesson  will  be  well  learned. 
He  can  tell  whether  his  lambs  are  good,  and 
whether  or  not  Kent  knows  it  and  is  trying  to 
cheat  him.  I  'm  going  to  lend  you  some  books 
about  sheep.  Have  him  study  them  and  com- 
pare his  lambs  with  the  standards.  Then,  if  the 
lambs  seem  good  to  him,  tell  him  to  enter  them  at 
the  Tilton  show  next  month.  Frank  Nailor  is 
going  to  judge  there.  He  's  the  best  there  is. 
Mark  can  prove  his  own  knowledge  by  Nailor's 
verdict." 

"But  everybody  'd  just  laugh  at  brother  for 
competing  against  you." 

"I  don't  think  so,  Ann.  Even  if  they  did,  he 
would  n't  care — if  he  were  interested.  He  '11 
be  thinking  of  sheep  and  of  how  he  can  do  better 
next  year,  not  of  what  others  think.  That  is," 
he  added,  "if  he 's  in  earnest.  Any  one  who 's  in 
earnest  is  going  to  succeed  wherever  he  is  and  no 
matter  what  others  say  or  do." 
-  "Oh!"  It  was  a  quick  little  exclamation. 
Ann  saw  even  farther  into  the  future  than  Mr. 
Davidson.  Vaguely,  there  in  the  distance,  she 
saw  an  answer  to  all  Mark's  arguments.  "May 
I  have  those  books  right  this  minute?"  she  cried. 
"I  '11  make  Mark  try  it.  At  least,  we  can  prove 
two  islanders  are  grateful  for  what  you  're  doing." 

Yet  when  she  explained  to  her  brother  she 
found  him  anything  but  enthusiastic.  He  had 
no  time  to  waste  on  such  foolishness.  He  had 
no  possible  chance  to  make  a  showing  against 
the  Oak  Knoll  lambs;  people  would  guy  him  for 
being  such  a  simpleton  as  to  compete  against  a 


multimillionaire  from  the  city.  And  just  there 
little  Ann  tripped  him  up  and  left  him  gasping. 
If  he  could  n't  compete  on  the  island  against  a 
city  man,  how  could  he  hope  to  compete  success- 
fully against  city  men  in  the  city? 

He  felt  a  trifle  ashamed  of  himself  that  night  as 
he  picked  up  one  of  the  Davidson  books.  Yet 
before  he  had  read  a  single  chapter,  he  found  him- 
self interested.  The  man  wrote  about  things 
Mark  Billington  knew.  Twice  he  put  it  down 
and  explained  to  Ann  that  the  writer  was  wrong. 
That  is  the  surest  sign  of  awakened  interest. 

Another  came  in  the  morning.  Before  Ann 
was  up,  Mark  drove  old  Baldface  and  her  twins 
down  from  the  pasture  and  staked  them  in  the 
yard.  Together  they  tried  to  compare  the  lambs 
with  the  diagrams  in  the  book.  "We  can't  do  it," 
confessed  Mark;  "we  don't  know  enough  yet. 
But  we  '11  keep  'em  here  and  get  'em  in  better 
condition  while  we  study  'em." 

From  being  "The  Twins,"  the  lambs  became 
Billy  and  Nancy  and  were  "conditioned"  until 
they  began  to  believe  life  was  one  long,  luxurious 
dream.  As  Mark  watched  them  round  out,  he 
became  more  and  more  interested,  until,  the 
week  before  the  Tilton  fair,  he  finally  entered 
both  in  the  lamb  class.  Beachcrest  sheep  had 
won  before  the  advent  of  the  Oak  Knoll  flock,  and 
'  anyway,  as  Ann  had  said,  he  could  return  Mr. 
Davidson's  kindness  in  part.  What  really  did 
surprise  the  boy  was  that,  as  soon  as  the  news 
spread  that  he  was  going  to  show,  four  other 
farmers  promptly  entered  the  pick  of  their  flocks. 

Ann  hardly  slept  the  night  before  the  fair.  If 
Mark  had  not  absolutely  refused  to  permit  it, 
she  would  have  tied  a  bow  about  each  lamb's 
neck.  As  it  was,  she  insisted  on  driving  to  the 
fair  grounds  with  him  so  that  she  could  pet  Billy 
and  Nancy  during  the  trip.  It  seemed  as  if  every 
one  she  knew  was  going  in  the  same  direction. 

But,  when  they  arrived  at  the  sheep-pens,  her 
heart  sank.  In  the  folds  were  arranged  the  proud 
champions  of  Oak  Knoll,  their  row  upon  row  of 
blue  ribbons  along  the  rails,  their  names  and 
pedigrees  properly  displayed,  a  crowd  examining 
them  with  awe,  and  Sawyer,  the  superintendent, 
giving  haughty  answers  to  low-voiced  inquiries 
concerning  breeding  and  values. 

She  was  almost  ready  to  turn  home  again, 
when  she  heard  some  one  call  her  name  and  saw 
Mr.  Davidson  and  a  stranger  coming  toward  her. 
"I  was  afraid  something  had  happened  to  you," 
he  said  genially.  "I  Ve  had  a  place  for  your 
entry  reserved  next  to  mine.  This  is  Mr.  Nailor, 
the  judge;  Ann  and  Mark  Billington." 

The  old  gentleman  shook  hands  cordially  and 
then  turned  to  Mark.  "So  you  're  going  to  lower 
the  Oak  Knoll  colors,  young  man?"  he  asked,  his 
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eyes  twinkling.  "Well,  a  lot  of  men  have  tried 
the  same  thing.  Good  luck  to  you !  I  'd  like  to 
see  this  fellow  drubbed  thoroughly  once." 

"Hear!"  cried  Mr.  Davidson.  "I  'm  going  to 
protest  you  as  a  judge." 

Mr.  Nailor,  too,  joined  in  the  laughter.  Above 
them  all,  he  was  an  authority  and  never  yet  had 
one  of  his  decisions  been  honestly  questioned. 
"What  classes  have  you  entered,  Billington?"  he 
asked. 

"Only  the  lamb  class,  sir." 
"Well,  get  your  lambs  in  order.    But  don't 
hurry  too  much.    The  Davidson  flock  is  going  to 
take  some  time.    I  '11  come  to  you  next." 

With  that  he  swung  open  the  gate  and,  with  a 
curt  nod  of  dismissal  to  the  advancing  Sawyer, 
entered  the  first  Davidson  pen  alone. 

The  crowd  thickened.  This  picking  of  winner 
from  winner  was  bound  to  be  interesting.  Going 
through  the  rest  of  the  entries  would  be  mere 
form.  Mark  went  for  Billy  and  Nancy,  and  Ann 
led  them  into  the  pen  and  began  to  pat  and 
smooth  them. 

Half  an  hour  later  she  heard  a  crisp  step  be- 
hind her.  She  turned.  Mr.  Nailor  was  coming 
through  the  gate,  scoring  book  in  hand.  Beyond 
him,  she  saw  the  crowd  surge  closer,  heard  a  titter, 
flushed  red,  but  bit  her  lip  and  smiled  up  at  the 
judge.  "They  're  just  pets,"  she  said  bravely  and 
looked  about  for  Mark. 

"All  right."    The  tone  was  as  crisp  as  the 
step  had  been.    "Stand  back,  please." 

For  a  moment  he  stood  above  the  two  hand- 
some lambs,  face  expressionless.  Then,  just  as 
the  careless  lookers-on  expected  him  to  turn  and 
hurry-  to  the  next  pen,  he  nodded  and  walked  to 
the  other  side  of  Beachcrest  Billy.  A  moment 
later  his  hands  ran  swiftly  over  the  ram.  Then 
he  turned  to  Ann.   "Take  him  over  in  the  corner." 

She  knew  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  but  she 
bit  her  lip  and  obeyed,  her  hand  patting  the 
lamb's  head.  "Never  mind,  Billy,"  she  com- 
forted them  both;  "don't  you  mind  one  little  bit. 
I  love  you.  We  don't  care  because  Mr.  Nailor 
does  n't  like  you,  do  we?  We  '11  both  hope  he  '11 
like  Nancy  better." 

But  evidently  that  was  not  to  be,  for  after  a 
moment  Mr.  Nailor  made  some  rapid  figures  in 
his  book,  turned,  and  marched  to  the  next  pen, 
the  crowd  at  his  heels. 

Alone,  Ann  buried  her  face  in  the  soft  fleece  of 
the  lamb's  neck  and  tried  hard  not  to  cry.  A 
gentle  arm  slid  over  her  shoulder.  "Never  mind, 
Sis!"  comforted  Mark.  "We  did  the  best  we 
could.    That 's  what  counts.    We  tried." 

"I  know,"  she  gulped,  "but  I  made  you.  You 
would  n't  have  been  laughed  at  if  I  had  n't  have 
made  you  come." 
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"I  don't  care  what  the  crowd  think,"  he  said 
stoutly.  "We  were  n't  sure  the  lambs  were  good, 
anyway.  We  took  a  chance,  and  we  '11  take  a 
licking  just  as  cheerfully." 

"Hi,  boy!"  ' 

Mark  turned  at  the  low-voiced  hail  from  the 
edge  of  the  pen.  Sawyer  was  leaning  toward  him, 
a  smile  on  his  dark  face.  "Whatcher  want?''' 
growled  Mark. 

"Want  to  take  some  of  the  sting  out  of  .what 
you  just  got.  You  ought  to  have  known  better 
than  to  have  entered  against  us.  But  we  're 
helping  you  people,  we  Oak  Knoll  folks.  I  '11 
buy  that  lamb  from  you  so  you  can  get  your 
entry  money  back  and  make  a  piece  of  change  on 
the  side." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  him?" 

"Don't  care  nothing  about  the  ram;  only  carry- 
ing out  the  big  boss's  orders  to  help  the  farmers. 
Here 's  twenty."    He  held  out  a  bill. 

The  boy  looked  at  it  doubtfully,  but  before  he 
could  reply,  Ann  darted  to  his  side.  "Billy  's 
not  for  sale,"  she  said,  her  face  red,  "and  what 
you 've  just  said  is  n't  what  Mr.  Davidson  means 
at  all." 

"Oh,  all  right."  was  the  retort;  "forget  it." 

"I  won't  do  anything  of  the  sort.  I — "  She 
stopped,  her  face  growing  even  redder.  Mr. 
Nailor  was  hurrying  toward  them. 

"Bring  that  ram  lamb  into  the  ring,"  he  called. 
"Sawyer,  bring  Oak  Knoll  Prince  Royal  III." 

"What?"  The  superintendent's  face  was  a 
study. 

"Hurry  up,"  Mr.  Nailor  called. 

"Give  you  a  hundred  for  that  lamb,"  whispered 
Sawyer  to  Mark. 

The  boy's  jaw  dropped.  He  began  to  see 
many  things  dimly.  He  wanted  to  say  something, 
but  he  merely  shook  his  head.  "Come,  Ann,"  he 
said,  "Mr.  Nailor  wants  you." 

"You  go,  Mark;  I  'm  scared." 

"He 's  your  lamb,  Sis." 

"He 's  Beachcrest  Billy  and  you  're  the  head  of 
Beachcrest  Farm,"  she  retorted.  "It  's  your 
work." 

For  a  moment  their  eyes  met,  then,  without  a 
word,  he  led  the  lamb  out  into  the  judging-ring. 
Its  sides  were  crowded  now.  The  word  had 
swept  over  the  grounds  that  an  island  lamb  was 
being  judged  alongside  an  Oak  Knoll  aristocrat. 
Farmers  and  owners  crowded  forward  to  see  this 
unexpected  challenge  to  the  Davidson  supremacy. 

The  boy  walked  close  to  where  Sawyer  stood 
with  Oak  Knoll  Prince  Royal.  "Let  them  alone," 
ordered  Mr.  Nailor. 

Then,  slowly,  carefully,  eyes  narrowed,  he 
walked  about  the  two  lambs.  Silence  came  over 
the  ring.    Men  old  at  the  game  had  never  seen 
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the  judge  so  deliberate  in  making  his  decision. 
Twice  he  started  to  rise;  twice  he  knelt  again, 
feeling  of  the  lambs  with  slow,  steady  fingers. 

At  last  he  rose,  and,  turning  his  back  on  the 
lambs,  walked  to  the  table  in  the  corner.  He 
spoke  to  the  clerk  in  a 
low  tone,  picked  up  a  blue 
and  a  red  ribbon,  the 
tokens  of  first  and  second 
prizes.  Then,  with  face 
expressionless,  he  came 
back.  "They  're  a  won- 
derful pair,  Sawyer,"  he 
said ;  "never  saw  better." 

"They  are,  sir.  Never 
raised  as  good  a  lamb  as 
the  Prince."  There  was 
pride  in  the  superintend- 
ent's voice  over  such  pub- 
lic praise. 

"No,"  agreed  Mr. 
Nailor,  "you  never  did. 
He  's  good — better  than 
good,  but — "  he  hesitated, 
stooped,  patted  the  mo- 
tionless head  of  Oak 
Knoll  Prince  Royal,  then 
wheeled  on  Mark  Billing- 
ton,  " — but  he  's  not 
good  enough,"  he  con- 
cluded. "The  blue  goes 
to  Beachcrest  Billy." 

There  came  a  gasp 
from  the  crowd,  then  dum- 
founded  silence,  then  a 
growing  cheer  as  it  dawned 
over  the  dazed  island 
sheep-men  that  a  home- 
bred had  defeated  the 
cream  of  the  Davidson 
flock.  Mark,  white  of 
face,  twisted  the  ribbon 
through  numb  fingers,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  Ann,  who 

was  dancing  up  and  down,  clapping  her  hands 
joyously,  calling  to  him  over  and  over  again, 
"You  've  won!    You 've  won!" 


The  man's  expression  was  enough.  Mr. 
Davidson's  sharp  "Report  to  me  to-night,"  told 
the  end  of  Sawyer's  story.  Then  he  turned  to  the 
boy. 

"Naturally,  I  knew  nothing  of  this,"  he  said; 


He  saw  Mr.  Nailor  offer  his  hand,  saw  Mr. 
Davidson  swing  open  the  gate  and  stride  toward 
him,  the  smile  of  a  true  sportsman  on  his  face. 
"Congratulations!"  he  exclaimed;  "wish  I  owned 
Billy." 

"You  almost  did,"  blurted  Mark.  "Sawyer 
offered  me  a  hundred  dollars  for  him  ten  minutes 
ago." 

"What!"  His  voice  snapped  as  he  wheeled  on 
his  man.  "Is  that  true?"  he  demanded,  his 
face  black. 
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"neither  did  I  have  anything  to  do  with  his  and 
Kent's  trying  to  cheat  you  out  of  a  winner  a 
month  ago.  I  '11  give  you  a  thousand  dollars  for 
the  lamb." 

"Take  it,"  advised  Mr.  Nailor.  "It 's  a  huge 
price." 

Mark  shook  his  head. 

"No,"  he  said,  "Billy  and  I  stick  to  Beachcrest. 
He 's  taught  me  success  may  be  found  where  you 
don't  expect  it." 

"You  mean  where  you  look  for  it,"  suggested 
Mr.  Nailor. 

"Or,  perhaps  we  might  say,  where  you  work 
for  it,"  corrected  Mr.  Davidson. 


WISHING 


By  ELEANORE 

I  wish  I  were  a  fairy,  dancing  on  the  green, 
Lightsome  as  a  thistle-down,  potent 

as  a  queen! 
Riding  on  a  firefly 

Through  the  dewy  eves, 
And  in  sunny  hours  to  lie 

Wrapt  in  fragrant  leaves! 
To  know  each  sound  and  scent  and  sight 
Of  magic  in  the  woods  at  night ; 
The  beauty  of  each  dawn  to  trace, 
Then  wander  to  some  elfin  place! 

But  if  I  were,  I  could  not  wait 
For  Father  at  the  garden  gate; 
And  Mother's  dear,  caressing  hand 
Is  better  than  all  Fairyland! 


MYERS  JEWETT 

I  wish  I  were  a  gipsy,  caroling  a  tune, 
Wind-blown  in  the  morning,  drowsed 

with  sun  at  noon! 
Tramping  on  the  highroad, 

Laughing  at  the  rain, 
Sleeping  in  a  barn  at  night 

Or  on  a  star-lit  plain! 
To  rise  at  dawn  and  heed  the  thrill 
That  calls,  alluring,  from  the  hill ; 
To  sleep  at  night,  with  happy  dreams 
Of  dust  and  sunlight,  fields  and  streams! 

But  if  I  were,  I  could  not  know, 
When  sunset  fades  to  afterglow, 
How  wondrous  fair  the  deepening  gloam 
To  those  who  sit  with  love  at  home. 


HOW  THE  SLY  FOX 

CAUGHT  THE  JAGUAR 

By  ELLEN  C.  BABBITT 

"How  am  I  to  catch  that  Fox?"  said  the  Jaguar 
to  himself. 

"I  know  how,"  he  went  on.  "I  will  pretend 
that  I  am  dead.  Then  the  Fox  and  all  the  other 
animals  will  come  to  see  if  I  am  really  dead. 
Then  I  '11  catch  the  Fox."  . 

When  the  beasts  heard  that  the  Jaguar  was 
dead,  they  went  to  his  den;  and  seeing  him  lying 
there,  they  cried  out: 

"Now  we  can  live  in  peace,  for  the  Jaguar  is 
dead!" 

J  ust  then  the  Fox  joined  them.  They  said  to  him : 
"Good  news!  the  Jaguar  is  dead!  We  need  fear 
him  no  more." 

The  Fox  smiled,  but  did  not  go  into  the  den 
where  the  Jaguar  lay. 


"Has  the  Jaguar 
groaned?"  asked  the 
Fox. 

"No,"  answered  the  other 
animals. 

"When  my  grandfather  died,  he 
groaned  three  times,"  said  the  Fox. 

The  Jaguar  heard  what  the  Fox  said,  and  so 
he  groaned  three  times. 

At  this  the  Fox  laughed  loud  and  long,  and 
then  he  said : 

"Hear  the  dead  Jaguar  groan!  Surely  he  has 
come  to  life!    Oh,  cunning  Jaguar!" 

The  Jaguar  heard  the  laugh  and  the  mocking 
words.  He  sprang  after  the  Fox,  but  the  Fox 
was  gone  over  hill  and  dale. 
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By  EMILIE  BENSON  KNIPE  and  ALDEN  ARTHUR  KNIPE 

Authors  of  "The  Lucky  Sixpence,"  "Beatrice  of  Denewood,"  "Vive  la  France!"  etc. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  PREVIOUS  INSTALMENTS 

Peg  Travers,  joint  heir  with  her  brother  Jack  to  the  estate  of  Denewood,  in  Germantown,  which  they  have  rented 
as  a  school  for  girls,  receives  a  letter  from  her  brother,  an  officer  with  the  A.  E.  F.,  saying  that  a  young  relative, 
Beatrice  de  Soulange,  has  come  to  him  asking  for  assistance,  and  he  has  sent  her  to  America.  Her  brother,  Louis 
de  Soulange,  in  an  aeroplane  flight  over  the  lines,  has  disappeared  and  is  "missing."  Peg  lives  with  her  aunt  in  the 
lodge  at  Denewood.  When  Beatrice  arrives,  her  first  desire  is  to  see  the  lucky  sixpence,  their  family  talisman,  and 
when  she  is  told  that  it  has  been  lost  for  a  century,  she  declares  her  belief  that  with  it  was  lost  the  luck  of  Denewood. 
Beatrice  plans  to  hunt  for  it,  and,  to  that  end,  becomes  a  pupil  at  Maple  Hall,  as  the  school  at  Denewood  is  called. 
Peg  receives  a  letter  from  Jack  asking  for  a  description  of  the  Soulange  ring  and  warning  her  to  stand  guard  over 
Be  lest  unauthorized  news  of  her  brother  rouse  false  hopes.  Shortly  after,  a  young  man,  who  announces  himself 
as  Captain  Badger  of  the  British  Army,  calls,  saying  that  he  has  news  of  Louis  which  he  will  give  to  no  one  but  Be. 
With  Jack's  letter  in  her  mind,  Peg  refuses  to  let  him  see  Be.  The  next  day  he  mistakes  Betty  for  Be,  and  Peg 
persuades  her,  in  order  to  obtain  news  of  Louis,  to  impersonate  her  cousin.  The  two  girls  learn  that  Captain  Badger 
is  in  search  of  three  hundred  thousand  francs  to  ransom  Louis  de  Soulange,  whom  he  declares  to  be  held  by  a  band 
of  robbers  in  France.  Betty,  posing  as  Be,  insists  upon  having  time  for  consideration.  Meanwhile,  Be,  ignorant 
of  this  crisis  in  her  affairs,  has  gone  to  search  the  spring-house  for  the  entrance  to  a  secret  passage  she  believes  may 
be  there.  She  unexpectedly  discovers  it,  and,  hearing  some  one  coming,  conceals  herself  in  it.  She  follows  the 
passage  and  comes  out  in  a  dormitory  of  the  school.  Going  to  Miss  Maple's  room,  she  finds  there  Miss  Hitty 
Gorgas,  an  elderly  sewing-woman,  who  encourages  her  to  search  there  for  the  lucky  sixpence.  Be  finds  half  of  it, 
cunningly  concealed  in  a  sampler  worked  by  the  first  Beatrice,  and  returns  with  it  through  the  secret  passage.  The 
cousins  are  all  overjoyed  at  the  recovery  of  the  lost  coin,  and,  following  Horatia's  suggestion  of  a  new  way  to  search, 
they  find  the  second  half.  Peg  and  Be  each  wear  a  piece  for  the  luck  it  will  bring,  and  agree  to  go  at  daybreak  to 
explore  the  secret  passage.  They  find  a  heavy,  locked  coffer,  and  go  home  to  search  for  its  key.  Peg  finds  the 
Soulange  ring  in  the  bushes  near  the  spring-house,  where  it  has  been  lost  by  Captain  Badger,  but  conceals  it  from  Be. 
Then,  with  Horatia's  help,  they  discover  the  key.  The  charm  of  the  sixpence  seems  to  be  at  work.  Peg  and  Betty 
plan  to  keep  their  engagement  with  Captain  Badger  and,  unknown  to  them,  Be  and  Horatia  intend  to  visit  the 
spring-house  at  the  same  hour.  Meanwhile,  Captain  Badger,  who  has  been  spying  about,  comes  out  of  the  old 
spring-house,  seemingly  very  pleased  at  something.  Peg  and  Betty  keep  their  appointment.  Captain  Badger  comes 
late,  carrying  his  traveling- bag.  The  two  girls  try  in  vain  to  gain  more  time,  and  finally  Peg  decides  to  give  him 
the  sum  he  asks  out  of  the  secret  treasure.  To  their  surprise,  he  refuses  this  offer.  His  refusal  satisfies  both  girls 
that  they  have  misjudged  him,  but  Beatrice  and  Horatia  break  in  upon  them  just  as  Louis's  name  is  mentioned. 
Be  demands  news  of  him,  but  repudiates  Badger,  saying  Louis  would  not  have  entrusted  him  with  the  Soulange 
ring.  Peg  follows  her  to  the  house,  sending  Horatia  back  to  bid  the  captain  wait  for  her.  She  shows  Be  the 
ring  she  has  found,  which  only  convinces  the  French  girl  her  brother  is  dead.  Peg  leaves  her  and  meets  Horatia, 
who  tells  her  that  she  saw  Badger  enter  the  spring-house  but,  when  she  followed  him  in  to  deliver  her  message, 
the  place  was  empty.  i 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

A  BADGER  IN  A  MOUSE'S  HOLE 

Inside  the  spring-house,  Peg  looked  about  her  for 
any  evidence  that  would  prove  her  assumption 
that  Captain  Badger  had  discovered  the  Mouse's 
Hole.  Nothing  was  disturbed,  and  the  trap 
door  was  tightly  closed  and  invisible.  Only  the 
fact  that  Monsieur  Crapaud  sat  in  a  dark  corner 
of  the  room,  instead  of  in  the  broad  patch  of  sun- 
light, was  an  indication  that  some  one  had  been 
there  and  rudely  disturbed  his  meditations.  But 
Peg  did  not  see  the  little  toad. 

"Are  you  sure  he  came  in  here?"  she  questioned 
in  an  undertone. 

"Positive!"  Horatia  declared. 

"And  he  could  n't  have  gone  out  without  your 
seeing  him?"    Horatia  shook  her  head  vigorously. 

"I  came  right  here,  expecting  to  find  him,"  she 
explained.  "I  did  n't  take  my  eyes  off  the  place 
for  a  second,  and  when  I  looked  in  and  found  the 
room  empty,  I  just  could  n't  understand  it." 

"Then  he 's  down  in  the  passage  now,  unless  he 


came  out  when  you  ran  back  for  me.  Oh,  he  must 
be  there.  There  was  n't  time  for  him  to  get  out 
of  sight,"  Peg  asserted.  "Anyway  I  'm  going  to 
find  out." 

She  lifted  the  trap-door  slowly  and  gazed 
intently  into  the  black  hole  at  her  feet;  but  no 
sound  reached  her.  Then,  very  cautiously,  she 
descended  the  steps  and  disappeared.  A  moment 
later  she  returned,  an  angry  flush  on  her  face. 

"He 's  down  there,"  she  said  in  a  tense  whisper, 
as  she  closed  the  trap.    "He 's  taking  our  money !" 

"But  how  can  he  have  found  out?"  Horatia 
asked. 

"He  evidently  saw  us  early  this  morning  when 
he  was  looking  for  the  ring  he 'd  lost,"  Peg  ex- 
plained. "But  that  is  n't  here  nor  there.  I  'm 
not  going  to  let  him  get  away  with  that  money." 

Once  more  her  views  of  Captain  Badger's 
honesty  had  undergone  a  change.  Be  had  been 
right  after  all.  It  was  easy  enough  now  to  see 
why  he  had  refused  her  offer  to  pay  Louis's  ran- 
som. He  knew  all  the  rime  of  the  treasure  in  the 
secret  passage  and  meant  to  have  it,  but  had 
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seized  the  opportunity  to  make  a  show  of  sincerity 
in  order  to  gain  the  knowledge  of  where  the 
Soulange  strong  box  was  hidden.  She  now  had 
not  the  faintest  belief  in  anything  the  man  had 
said.  Poor  Louis  de  Soulange  was  probably 
dead,  as  Be  had  insisted.  That  being  so,  Peg 
need  have  no  consideration  for  the  officer  and 
could  turn  him  over  to  the  authorities  as  a  thief. 

"Horatia,  you  run  down  to  the  house  and  tele- 
phone to  the  police,"  she  began;  but  her  cousin 
interrupted  her  with  a  cry,  her  eyes  widening. 
"Look !  He 's  coming  up !" 
Quickly  Peg  turned  and  saw  the  trap  slowly 
rising.  Without  an  instant's  hesitation,  she 
jumped,  and  her  weight,  landing  on  the  small  door 
shut  it  with  a  snap.  From  below  there  came  a 
muffled  sound,  as  if  one  had  shouted  out  in  sur- 
prise and  consternation. 

For  a  time  the  two  girls  stood  looking  at  each 
other,  not  quite  knowing  what  to  do.  Just  as 
Peg  was  about  to  send  Horatia  for  help,  she  felt 
herself  being  slowly  lifted  by  the  man  below  her 
pushing  against  the  trap  under  her  feet. 

"Come  quick!"  she  called  to  her  cousin,  and 
Horatia,  nothing  loth,  took  her  place  beside  Peg, 
and  again  the  opening  was  closed  tightly. 

For  the  next  few  minutes  the  girls  went  through 
a  period  of  intense  excitement.  Captain  Badger, 
in  his  struggle  to  escape,  made  frantic  efforts  to 
lift  the  door,  but  the  awkwardness  of  his  position 
on  the  narrow  stone  steps  prevented  him  from 
exerting  his  entire  strength.  He  could  manage 
to  raise  the  combined  weight  of  the  door  and  the 
girls  for  an  inch  or  so,  then  his  foot  would  slip 
and  down  would  come  the  trap  again. 

But  Peg  and  Horatia  were  in  an  almost  equally 
unsatisfactory  position.  Neither  of  them  could 
hold  down  the  door  alone,  and  there  was  no  way 
in  which  they  could  send  for  the  assistance  of 
which  they  stood  in  such  sore  need. 

"We  'II  just  have  to  stay  here  till  somebody 
comes,"  declared  Peg,  through  her  set  teeth. 
She  had  been  ready  enough,  for  Be's  sake,  to  give 
up  her  dream  of  living  at  Denewood,  but  she  was 
determined  that  the  money  should  not  be  stolen. 

Horatia,  her  eyes  dancing  with  excitement,  was 
a  stanch  ally. 

"I  '11  stay  with  you  till  we  starve,  Peg,"  she 
murmured.  "I  would  n't  have  missed  this  for 
anything.  Try  to  make  yourself  as  heavy  as  you 
can,"  she  ended. 

"I  am  doing  that,"  Peg  answered,  "but  I  wish 
we  could  do  something  more." 

As  she  spoke,  Beatrice,  looking  pale  and  wan  in 
her  black  dress,  burst  in  upon  them. 

"Where  is  he,  that  captain?"  she  panted. 
"Thank  goodness  you  've  come!"  cried  Peg, 
feeling  suddenly  quite  cheerful. 


"Where  is  he?"    Be  again  demanded. 

"He 's  right  down  here,"  Peg  explained,  point- 
ing to  her  feet;  "and  if  you  '11  just  take  Horatia's 
place,  we  '11  keep  him  there  while  she  goes  and 
calls  the  police." 

"Police!"  echoed  Be,  in  astonishment;  "why  the 
police?" 

"Because  he 's  just  a  common  thief,"  Peg  burst 
angrily.  "He  saw  us  this  morning,  and  now  he 's 
trying  to  steal  the  treasure  we  found.  I  don't 
believe  a  word  he  said,  and  I 'm  going  to  have' him 
locked  up." 

"Non,  non!"  Be  exclaimed,  "you  must  not  do 
that.  What  will  become  of  Louis  if  he  go  not 
back  to  France?" 

"I  don't  think  he  knows  anything  about  Louis, 
Be,"  Peg  replied,  sobering  a  little  as  she  began  to 
realize  that  an  alteration  must  have  come  in  Be's 
opinion  of  the  matter.  "You  did  n't  think  so  a 
little  while  ago,  either." 

_  "But  I  'ave  change',"  Be  replied.  "The  little 
sixpence  'ave  make  me  believe  that  this  man  mav 
'ave  tol'  the  truth.    I  mus'  talk  to  him." 

"But  if  we  let  him  out,  he  '11  just  go  away  with 
the  money  and  we  won't  be  able  to  stop  him!" 
Peg  protested.  She  understood  how  Be  felt;  but 
she  had  so  completely  lost  faith  in  all  of  Captain 
Badger's  pretensions  that  she  saw  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  parleying  with  the  man. 

"Paig,"  cried  Beatrice,  "I  mus'  speak  with  him! 
The  ol'  feeling  has  come  back  to  me  that  Louis  is 
not  dead,  and  this  man  he  know  something.  He 
mus'  tell.    I  will  pay  him  anything." 

"I  can't  trust  him,"  Peg  replied.  "If  there  was 
somebody  here — " 

"I  can  get  the  two  Schmucks,"  Horatia  sug- 
gested practically. 

"Fine!"  Peg  agreed  instantly.  "That  will  be 
just  the  thing!  Come  over  here,  Be,  and  let 
Horatia  go." 

This  arrangement  met  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation  for  the  time  being,  and,  though  Be 
showed  an  almost  heartrending  impatience  to  see 
Captain  Badger,  she  took  up  her  position  on  the 
trap-door  and  consented  to  wait  until  Horatia 
returned  with  help. 

There  was  little  said  while  the  two  'cousins 
waited. 

"Cannot  the  men  stay  outside  while  we  talk  to 
the  captain?"  Be  pleaded  in  her  anxiety.  "It 
is  such  a  fearful  thing,  Paig,  if  he  do  know  some- 
thing and  we  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  tell." 

They  argued  a  little  over  this,  but  Peg  finally 
consented  to  do  as  Be  wished,  having  entire 
sympathy  with  her  cousin's  feelings  and  appreciat- 
ing the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 

"I  '11  fix  that,  dear,"  she  answered  at  last. 
"Trust  me." 
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It  seemed  a  long  time  to  the  waiting  girls,  but 
Horatia  finally  burst  through  the  door  with  the 
welcome  news  that  not  only  the  two  Schmucks, 
but  also  Joe  Cummings,  the  night-watchman,  were 
close  behind  her. 

"Keep  them  outside  and  shut  the  door,"  Peg 


"  'I  'LL  STAY  WITH  YOU  TILL  WE  STARVE,  PEG,'  SHE  MURMURED 

commanded,  and  a  moment  or  two  later  the  deep 
tones  of  the  men,  talking  together  excitedly,  ap- 
prised them  of  the  fact  that  their  guard  had 
arrived. 

"Sha'n't  we  come  in,  Miss  Peggy?"  William 
Schmuck  called  from  the  far  side  of  the  door. 

"Not  yet,"  Peg  replied.  "Keep  close  and  don't 
let  anybody  out." 

"I  knew  there  was  somethin'  funny  goin'  on 
inside  that  spring-house,"  shouted  a  voice  that 
was  evidently  that  of  Joe  Cummings. 


"Now,"  murmured  Be,  breathlessly,  as  she 
stepped  back. 

Peg,  with  a  nod,  moved  away  and  pulled  up  the 
trap-door. 

"You  can  come  up,  Captain  Badger,"  she  said, 
speaking  down  into  the  hole,  "but  I  warn  you  that 
there  are  three  strong 
men  outside." 

Slowly  and  with  cool 
deliberation,  the  British 
officer  emerged  through 
the  trap-door  carrying 
his  traveling-bag,  the 
weight  of  which  seemed 
to  test  his  strength.  He 
set  it  down  on  the  stone 
floor  of  the  spring-house, 
deliberately  closed  the 
trap  through  which  he 
had  come,  and  then 
faced  the  girls. 

"So  you  think  I  'm 
caught,  eh?"  he  mut- 
tered. This  was  a  differ- 
ent person  from  the  man 
they  had  encountered 
previously.  The  mask 
was  gone.  Only  in  flashes 
had  they  caught  glimpses 
of  the  real  man  under  the 
suave  exterior  he  had  ex- 
hibited on  other  occa- 
sions. Now  he  scowled 
at  them  like  an  animal  at 
bay,  ready  to  fight  des- 
perately for  his  freedom. 

"Tell  me  about  my 
brother?"  Be  begged  in 
a  faltering  voice.  "You 
say  he  is  alive.  Is  it  the 
truth?" 

Badger  looked  at  Bea- 
trice a  moment  in  silence 
and  gauged  his  chances 
of  escape.    He  saw  but 
one  way  open,  and  that 
was  by  convincing  this 
frail  girl  that  her  brother  was  indeed  alive.    If  he 
could  accomplish  that,  he  might  find  a  clear  road 
ahead,  but  it  needed  the  sincerity  of  honest  feel- 
ing to  make  his  words  ring  true. 

"Mademoiselle,  I  swear  to  you  that  Captain  de 
Soulange  still  lives!"  he  spoke  harshly,  but  in  a 
tone  of  deep  earnestness. 

"I  don't  believe  you!"  Peg  burst  out.  She 
saw  the  light  of  gladness  glowing  in  Be's  eyes,  and 
dreaded  to  have  her  cousin's  hopes  raised  high, 
only  to  be  shattered  by  days  of  fruitless  waiting. 
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"I  'm  talking  to  Mademoiselle  de  Soulange," 
Captain  Badger  snapped.  "The  matter  would 
have  been  settled  long  ago  had  it  not  been  for 
your  interference." 

"How  did  you  get  Louis's  ring?"  Beatrice  de- 
manded, her  thoughts  centered  upon  that  one 
point. 

"That  will  need  to  be  explained  somewhat 
differently  from  my  previous  story,"  the  captain 
answered.  "I  considered  it  wiser  to  suppress 
some  of  the  details,  but  f  shall  be  quite  frank  with 
you  now.  You  remember  a  certain  Monsieur 
Gontet,  who  lived  not  many  kilometres  from  the 
Chateau  de  Soulange,  Mademoiselle?" 

"I  'ave  heard  of  him,"  Beatrice  answered, 
"but  his  'ouse  was  always  behin'  the  German 
lines." 

"Exactly,"  Badger  went  on,  "but  he  contrived 
to  remain  fairly  immune  from  persecution  by  com- 
plying absolutely  with  all  the  German  demands. 
Well,  Mademoiselle,  I  was  the  secretary  of  Mon- 
sieur Gontet;  for  although  my  father  was  of  British 
descent,  my  mother  was  Swiss,  and  I  was  born 
in  her  country,  so  I  could  claim  neutral  citizen- 
ship." 

"What  has  this  to  do  with  my  brother?" 
Beatrice  asked  impatiently. 

"Wait,  Mademoiselle,"  the  officer  replied, 
shortly,  "I  am  coming  to  that.  This  Monsieur 
Gontet  was  a  good  patriot,  and  to  him,  sometimes, 
the  peasants  sent  French  soldiers  trying  to  escape 
from  behind  the  German  lines.  And  so  one  night 
your  brother  came  to  our  chateau.  He  was  known 
to  be  a  rich  man,  you  understand,  and  one  of  the 
servants  of  Monsieur  Gontet,  the  one  who  was 
instructed  to  lead  Captain  de  Soulange  back  to 
safety,  desired  some  of  his  money.  He  drugged 
the  captain's  coffee  and  took  the  ring,  after  which 
he  put  your  brother  where  no  one  could  find  him, 
in  charge  of  some  men  who  will  hold  him  till  his 
ransom  is  paid.  That,  Mademoiselle,  is  the  true 
story." 

"And  you  are  the  unfaithful  servant  who  has 
seized  my  brother,"  Beatrice  burst  out. 

"What  matter  about  the  man?"  Badger  re- 
turned angrily.  "The  question  is,  do  I  go  back 
to  free  your  brother,  or  do  I  stay  here  till  those 
who  hold  him  grow  tired  of  waiting?  This  is  no 
time  to  beat  about  the  bush.  You  think  you 
have  me  by  the  throat.  I  tell  you  that  if  I  am 
not  let  go,  the  life  of  your  precious  brother  is  not 
worth  the  snap  of  a  finger.  It  is  for  you  to  choose, 
Mademoiselle.  You  can  believe  my  story  or  not, 
as  you  please;  but  if  ever  you  want  to  see  your 
brother  on  earth  again,  I  advise  you  to  tell  those 
men  outside  to  take  themselves  off." 

"And  then  you  would  carry  all  that  money 
away  with  you?"  cried  Peg,  pointing  to  the  satchel. 


"That  I  mean  to  have  in  any  case,"  the  captain 
snarled.  "That  is  now  a  part  of  the  bargain  for 
the  life  of  Louis  de  Soulange.  Mademoiselle  here 
will  tell  me  where  her  strong  box  is  in  France. 
That  I  shall  take  for  my  trouble.  This,"  he  went 
on,  nodding  toward  the  heavy  bag,  "I  shall  use  to 
pay  those  who  guard  the  captive." 

"Then  you  shall  not  go!"  exclaimed  Peg,  des- 
perately. She  saw  that  the  man  had  the  upper 
hand  of  them,  for  she  could  read  in  Be's  eyes  her 
cousin's  conviction  that  Captain  Badger  now 
spoke  the  truth. 

"We  mus'  let  him  go,  Paig,"  said  Beatrice,  gen- 
tly. "Let  him  take  the  money.  What  is  that  to 
the  life  of  my  brother?  You  shall  'ave  it  back 
when  Louis  comes;  but  this  man  mus'  go  free." 

"But  I  don't  believe  him,"  Peg  insisted.  "I 
don't  think  he 's  telling  the  truth  now  any  more 
than  he  was  before.  Oh,  Be,  don't  let  him  fool 
you !  How  do  we  know  he  will  do  as  he  says  even 
if  we  do  give  him  the  money?" 

"You  will  have  to  take  my  word  for  that;  but 
I  pledge  you  solemnly  that  L  will  carry-  out  my 
part  of  the  bargain."  The  captain  spoke  with 
intense  earnestness,  and  even  Peg,  for  the  mo- 
ment, almost  believed  him. 

"But  you  said  that  the  brigands  would  be 
satisfied  with  three  hundred  thousand  francs," 
she  protested,  striving  for  a  way  of  escape. 

"That  was  before  you  put  me  to  so  much  trou- 
ble and  inconvenience,"  Captain  Badger  replied 
insolently.  The  man  felt  very  sure  of  his  position 
now,  and  indulged  himself  in  a  smile  of  triumph. 

"Paig  dear,"  murmured  Beatrice,  "we  mus'  let 
him  go,  yes?  Think  of  what  would  be  the  sorrow 
all  our  lives  if  we  kept  back  the  money  and  my 
Louis  returned  not  to  me  ever." 

"Oh,  Be,  it  is  n't  the  money!"  Peg  wailed. 
"He  could  have  everything  I  have  in  the  world  if 
I  were  sure;  but  I  can't  believe  him;  and  whatever 
happens,  I  know  he  's  just  going  to  break  your 
heart." 

"Monsieur  le  Capitaine,"  said  Beatrice,  as  if  in 
response  to  this  appeal,  "you  spoke  of  a  strong  box. 
I  know  not  how  you  'ave  learn  of  it,  but  in  it  you 
will  fin'  much  more  than  the  three  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  you  'ave  asked  for.  I  can  tell  you 
where  it  is.  But  you  mus'  leave  that  money  here." 

She  ended  with  a  nod  toward  the  bag. 

"I  've  named  my  terms,  Mademoiselle,"  the 
man  began,  and  would  have  gone  on;  but  a  com- 
motion outside  cut  him  short,  and  in  the  midst  of 
a  clamor  of  voices,  the  door  was  thrust  open. 

"What  's  going  on  here?"  came  the  question; 
and  with  a  cry  of  joy,  Peg  turned  to  face*  her 
brother. 

"Jack !  Jack !  is  it  you?"  she  cried,  and  flew  into 
his  arms. 
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"Oh,  ho!  Is  it  Blondel  who  male'  the  trouble?" 
cried  a  new  voice ;  and  with  staring  eyes,  Beatrice 
turned  to  see  Louis  de  Soulange  enter  the  spring- 
house.  With  his  name  trembling  on  her  lips, 
she  went  swiftly  to  him  and,  putting  her  arms 
about  his  neck,  looked  into  his  eyes.  "At  last 
thou  hast  come  back  to  me,"  she  murmured  in 
French,  hiding  her  face  on  his  shoulder. 

But  Captain  de  Soulange  had  not  ceased  to 
look  at  the  man  in  the  British  uniform,  cowering 
in  a  corner  of  the  spring-house.  With  an  arm 
about  his  sister,  he  held  the  other  straight  at  the 
crouching  figure,  pointing  an  accusing  finger. 

"You  scoundrel !"  he  cried.  "I  do  not  know  all 
of  your  treachery,  but  I  'ave  heard  enough  to 
know  that  you  should  be  whipped  like  the  lackey 
you  are!" 

"We  can't  whip  him,  worse  luck!"  Jack 
Travers  cut  in  regretfully.  "The  best  we  can  do, 
Louis,  is  to  put  him  in  jail  for  a  bit." 

"It  is  the  valet  de  chambre,  Blondel,  as  I  tol' 
you  I  suspect',"  Louis  went  on.  "He  was  servant 
to  Monsieur  Gontet." 

At  the  name  "Blondel,"  Peg  lifted  her  head. 
It  was  familiar,  somehow,  yet  for  the  moment  she 
could  n't  place  it.  Then,  of  a  sudden,  its  associa- 
tion popped  into  her  head. 

"Don't  you  remember,  Jack,"  she  exclaimed, 
"the  man  who  caused  so  much  trouble  for 
old  great-great-great-grandmamma  Beatrice?  His 
name  was  Blundell." 

"You  're  right — it  was!"  Jack  almost  shouted. 
"I  wonder  if  this  fellow  is  any  of  that  breed?  He 
acts  like  it." 

To  Jack  and  Peg  the  Denewood  stories  were 
records  of  their  ancestors,  and  for  them  the  name 
Blundell  had  a  sinister  and  menacing  significance. 
Captain  Blundell  it  was  who  nearly  burned  down 
the  Denewood  mansion  and  later,  as  is  told  in 
"Beatrice  of  Denewood,"  he  would  have  killed 
Jack  Travers  had  not  the  Beatrice  of  that  day 
thwarted  him.  This  man  had  been  cashiered 
from  the  British  Army,  and  it  might  well  be  that 
he  had  left  England  to  settle  in  Switzerland,  in 
which  case  "Captain  Badger"  might  well  be,  as 
Jack  suggested,  "one  of  the  breed."  But  the 
young  people  had  little  time  or  inclination  to 
waste  time  upon  profitless  speculation. 

"I  never  did  trust  him,"  Betty  remarked,  as  she 
pushed  into  the  spring-house.  "Was  n't  it  lucky, 
Peg,  that  I  was  at  the  lodge  when  they  came? 
They  would  never  have  found  you — " 

"But  when  did  you  arrive?  And  why  were  n't 
we  told?  And  why — why — why — "  A  string  of 
questions  bubbled  out  as  Peg,  recovering  from  her 
surprise,  began  to  crave  information. 

"Let 's  get  rid  of  this  thing  first,"  Jack  cut  in. 
with  a  nod  at  Blondel.    "Hey,  boys,"  he  railed 
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to  the  men  lingering  in  the  doorway,  "take  him  to 
the  police-station.  I  '11  be  along  presently  to 
make  a  charge.  Now  let  's  all  of  us  get  out 
of  this." 

"But  take  the  bag,  Jack,"  Peg  begged  excitedly. 
"Don't  leave  that  for  anything." 

Her  big  brother  went  over  and  picked  up  the 
traveling-satchel,  almost  dropping  it  again  in 
surprise  at  its  unexpected  weight. 

"My  word,  that 's  heavy!"  he  cried.  "What 's 
in  it?" 

"Gold,  I  guess,"  Peg  answered.  "Bring  it 
along.    It 's  yours!" 

"Mine!"  gasped  Jack,  "what  are  you  talking 
about?" 

"Come  on,  and  I  '11  tell  you  afterward." 

As  they  moved  out,  Peg  went  to  Beatrice's  side. 

"It  is  my  Louis!"  The  French  girl  felt  no  more 
was  needed  by  way  of  introduction. 

"I  am  delighted,  ma  petite  cousine,"  her  brother 
said  gaily.  "Beatrice  has  already  whispered  how 
much  she  owe'  you." 

"She  does  n't  owe  me  anything,  Captain  de 
Soulange,"  Peg  began,  but  Be  interrupted  quickly. 

"He  is  to  you  always  Louis,  Paig,"  she  insisted. 

"Of  course,"  said  the  young  Frenchman. 

"Whatever  he  is,"  Peg  went  on,  a  little  embar- 
rassed, "we  owe  Be  just  everything,  and — "  She 
tried  to  explain  in  a  breath,  as  they  walked  to- 
gether to  the  lodge,  all  that  had  occured;  but  ere 
they  had  gone  very  Tar,  she  found  herself  alone 
with  Louis,  while  Beatrice  was  with  Jack.  Some- 
how she  did  n't  know  what  had  become  of  Betty 
and  Horatia,  who  had  tactfully  left  the  brothers 
and  sisters  alone  together.  They  were  almost 
home  when  they  met  Mr.  Lynch,  the  postman, 
with  an  overseas  letter  for  Peg. 

"When  could  you  have  written  that,  Jack?" 
asked  Peg,  puzzled. 

"Oh,  weeks  ago,"  Jack  answered  with  a  laugh. 
"I  sent  a  scrawl,  telling  you  we  had  been  ordered 
home  and  that  I  was  bringing  Louis  with  me. 
And  it  arrives  the  same  day  I  get  here.  Some 
mail  service!" 

"It  might  have  made  a  lot  of  difference,"  Peg 
murmured,  as  they  all  went  into  the  house. 

CHAPTER  XIX 

THE  LUCK  OF  DENEWOOD 

"What  I  want  to  know,"  Peg  insisted  loudly  as 
they  all  sat  in  the  living-room  waiting  for  Selma 
to  announce  the  midday  dinner,  each  one  trying 
to  explain  everything  to  everybody  at  the  same 
time,  "is  why  you  wrote  for  that  description  of 
the  Soulange  ring?" 

"I  '11  tell  you,"  her  brother  said,  and  the  room 
suddenly  grew  quiet.    "I  was  away  from  the 
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camp  ior  a  day  or  two,  and,  when  I  got  back,  one 
of  our  chaps  named  Williams  said  there 'd  been  a 
man  about  asking  for  me.  As  I  was  n't  there,  the 
fellow  insisted  upon  knowing  what  had  happened 
to  Beatrice.  He  seemed  a  decent  sort  of  person, 
they  said,  and  so  anxious  to  find  out  that  they 
told  him  and  he  went  off.  I  did  n't  think  much 
about  it  till  Williams  spoke  of  a  ring  the  man 
wore.  He  was  rather  impressed,  was  Williams, 
and  described  it  quite  accurately.  At  first  I 
could  n't  think  where  I  'd  heard  of  the  ring  or 
seen  it ;  then  I  remembered  the  old  story  and  wrote 
to  you  to  make  certain." 

"But  you  could  n't  have  got  my  letter  before 
you  left,"  Peg  interrupted. 

"I  did  n't,"  Jack  replied ;  "but  the  more  I  thought 
of  it,  the  more  certain  I  became  that  it  was  the 
Soulange  ring  the  fellow  was  wearing,  and  I  began 
to  wonder  who  he  could  have  been.  Be  and  I  had 
talked  about  Louis,  of  course,  and  I  knew  how 
she  felt  about  him.  I  must  own  I  did  n't  agree 
with  her.  We  over  there  all  thought  he  was  dead, 
but  she  was  so  sure  that  he  was  n't,  I  got  a  hunch, 
when  this  ring  turned  up,  that  maybe  she  was 
right,  after  all.  At  any  rate  I  looked  up  Williams 
again,  and  he  told  me  as  accurately  as  he  could 
what  the  fellow  was  like.  It  was  Blondel  all  right." 

"Of  course,"  Be  put  in,  "he  look  for  me  to  fin' 
that  box.  How  could  he  know  of  that,  Louis?" 
she  ended,  turning  to  her  brother. 

"I  think  from  that  servant  we  'ave — Gallet," 
he  answered.  "You  know  Jeanne-Marie,  she  'ave 
always  say  Gallet  was  Swiss  and  a  spy.  He 
might  'ave  been  what  you  call  a  pal  to  Blondel." 

"That  is  possible,"  Be  mused;  and  then,  with 
an  apologetic  smile,  "please  excuse  that  I  inter- 
rupt, Jack.   You  were  telling  how  you  fin'  Louis." 

"You  interrupt  whenever  you  like,"  Jack 
answered.  "You  had  more  to  do  with  it  than 
you  know." 

"What  could  I  'ave  to  do  with  it?"  asked  Be. 

"Well,  I  '11  tell  you,"  Jack  said.  "Peg  wrote 
and  told  me  how  you  were  looking  for  the  six- 
pence, and  of  how  sure  you  were  it  would  bring 
Denewood  back  to  us  if  you  found  it.  And  it 
seemed  to  me  that  if  you  were  working  so  hard 
for  us,  I  might  do  a  bit  for  you;  so  I  got  a  few 
days'  leave  and  went  scouting  off  after  Louis.  I 
did  n't  have  much  luck  till  I  fell  in  with  old  Mr. 
Gontet  and  told  him  the  story.  It  was  the  first 
he  'd  heard  that  Louis  was  missing,  and  at  once 
he  suspected  Blondel,  whom  he 'd  always  thought 
an  avaricious  beggar.  However,  Monsieur  Gon- 
tet has  a  great  stand-in  with  the  Government  for 
what  he  did  in  the  war,  and  he  got  the  French 
Army  on  the  job  in  no  time.    That 's  all." 

"Then  the  sixpence  did  'elp  you  after  all!" 
cried  Beatrice. 


'You  bet  it  did!"  said  Jack,  heartily. 

"Oh,  ho!"  Louis  laughed.  "I  know  not  of 
that  lucky  sixpence;  but  I  do  know  it  was  Jack 
found  your  old  brother,  Beatrice.  He  do  not  tell 
how  he  lead  the  search  himself  and  fin'  me  in  a 
cave  in  the  Argonne,  with  four  very  dirty  gentle- 
men who  take  great  care  of  me.  They  do  not  let 
me  go  out  for  fear  I  shall  catch  col',  or  the  rain 
wet  me,  maybe.  Oh  ho !  they  take  very  good  care 
of  me,  and  ask  every  day  where  is  the  money  my 
sister  'ave,  and  grow  very  angry  that  I  do  not' tell. 
But  they  are  not  courageous  men,  and  begin  to 
fear  for  themsel  ves  so  much  that  they  decide  it  is 
time  to  knock  me  on  the  'ead.  I  do  not  rejoice 
at  that,  but  what  can  I  do?  I  call  them  dogs,  and 
pigs,  and  what  you  will;  but  it  does  not  soften 
them,  and  I  see  my  hour  is  come.  Then,  voila,  in 
the  nicks  of  time,  Jack,  he  walk  in  with  his  sol- 
diers !  It  is  all  very  jolly.  I  think  they  hang  the 
four  dirty  gentlemen,  but  I  do  not  wait  to  see. 
Jack  take  me  to  his  camp,  where'I  am  ill  from  too 
much  cave,  and  not  till  I  am  on  the  sea,  far  out, 
can  I  do  more  than  lif  my  head  from  the  pillow. 
So,  Mademoiselle  de  Soulange,  your  cousin  Jack 
Travers  expec'  your  thanks  not  only  that  he 
rescue  your  brother  from  a  cave,  but  that  he  nurse 
him  back  to  health  when  even  the  doctor  think  he 
die.' " 

At  that  moment  Selma  came  in  to  announce 
dinner;  then  once  more  everybody  began  to  talk, 
and  by  the  time'the  meal  was  finished  the  two 
boys  knew  all  that  had  happened,  and  any  slight 
strangeness  that  there  might  have  been  among 
the  party  was  gone  forever. 

"What  I  want  to  know,"  Horatia  burst  out,  as 
they  finished  dinner,  "is  when  do  we  visit  the 
Mouse's  Hole?  I 'm  just  about  crazy  to  see  that 
treasure." 

"There  's  no  time  like  the  present,"  Jack  an- 
swered. "I  'm  pretty  much  interested  in  the 
treasure  myself.  If  there 's  any  more  than  Blon- 
del was  trying  to  get  away  with,  we  're  rich,  Peg 
old  girl." 

"Oh,  come  on  and  let 's  see  it"  Peg  exclaimed 
excitedly.  It  was  the  greatest  day  of  her  life  and 
she  was  enjoying  every-  minute  of  it. 

"Hold  on!"  cried  Jack,  his  face  growing  grave, 
"I  really  think  we  ought  to  take  Miss  Maple  with 
us." 

For  an  instant  there  was  silence;  then  realizing 
that  he  spoke  banteringly,  they  all  laughed  gaily. 

"Oh  but  won't  she  befurious?"  laughed  Horatia, 
dancing  up  and  down. 

"Jack,  when  do  we  get  the  old  house  back?" 
demanded  Peg. 

"Miss  Maple's  lease  expires  this  year,"  he 
answered  seriously,  "but  of  course  I  had  thought 
of  renewing  it." 
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"Oh,  you  had!"  retorted  Peg,  bristling. 

"Yes,  had  thought,"  Jack  replied.  "But  that 
was  yesterday.  To-day — I  don't  think!" 

"You  're  an  old  tease!"  Peg  laughed,  hugging 
him.    "Come  on,  everybody." 

They  trooped  over  to  the  spring-house,  caring 
very  little  now  what  the  school  might  think  or  say. 
Already,  to  their  minds,  Denewood  had  come 
back  to  the  family,  and  Maple  Hall  was  a  fact  to 
be  endured  only  a  few  months  more. 

The  bicycle  lamp  was  lighted,  and  Beatrice  with 
a  flash-light  led  the  way  into  the  secret  passage, 
the  others  following.  It  was  a  gay,  happy,  ex- 
cited party  that  crowded  through  the  narrow 
tunnel,  and  surely  never  before  had  the  old  walls 
echoed  with  such  merriment. 

They  found  the  box  with  its  top  ripped  off,  and 
beside  it  a  short  iron  crowbar  which  had  evidently 
been  used  to  force  the  lock.  A  gold  piece  or  two 
lay  on  the  floor  where  Blondel  in  his  haste  had 
dropped  them,  but  the  chest  was  still  more  than 
half  full  of  gold  pieces.  French  louis  d'or  lay 
side  by  side  with  English  sovereigns  and  Spanish 
moidores,  and  many  of  the  coins  were  quite  un- 
known to  the  excited  young  people  who,  amid 
endless  exclamations  of  surprise  and  delight, 
examined  them  eagerly. 

But  money  was  not  all  the  chest  contained. 
There  was  a  sheet  of  yellow  paper  upon  which 
was  written  in  ink,  that  had  turned  brown  with 
age,  an  exact  list  of  the  contents,  the  savings 
through  more  than  fifty  years  of  the  first  Beatrice 
Travers.  Jack  looked  it  over  and  then  glanced 
at  Beatrice. 

"It  was  a  lucky  day  for  this  house  when  you 
came  to  it,  Be!"  he  murmured,  and  the  girl, 
blushing  faintly,  turned  her  head  away. 

"But  what  do  you  suppose  this  is?"  cried  Peg, 
who  was  kneeling  on  the  ground  beside  the  box, 
and  she  lifted  out  of  it  a  thick  bundle  of  foolscap, 
neatly  piled  and  bound  together  with  a  ribbon. 
"Hold  the  light  here,"  she  went  on  "There  's 
writing  on  the  outside." 

They  all  peered  down  at  her  as  she  read  aloud 
the  words  penned  on  the  first  sheet,  as  follows: 

"Denewood  Days.  A  Record  of  Strange  events  set 
down  by  the  hand  of  Beatrice  Travers  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  edification  of  her  grandchildren  when  they 
shall  have  become  old  enough  to  understand,  and  wrote 
with  faithful  regard  for  the  truth,  so  as  to  preserve  for 
the  Travers  of  Denewood  an  authentic  account  of 
happenings  in  which  future  generations  may  well  take 
a  modest  pride." 

"It 's  another  Denewood  story,"  cried  Horatia 
holding  out  her  hand.  "Do  let  me  see  it,  Peg. 
Please  let  me  read  it!" 

"You  can't  read  it  in  this  light,  child,"  said  Peg 


reprovingly.  "I  think  1  '11  read  it  out  loud  to  you 
before  you  go  to  bed." 

"Is  it  not  possible  that  we  all  'ear  it?"  demanded 
Louis  de  Soulange 

"Surely,"  said  Peg,  and  for  some  reason,  or  other 
changed  the  subject  abruptly.  "How  are  we  go- 
ing to  get  all  this  money  to  the  house?"  she  asked. 

"Each  of  you  will  have  to  carry  as  much  as  you 
can,"  was  Jack's  suggestion,  "and  I  '11  undertake 
to  carry  the  box  with  what 's  left." 

They  filled  their  pockets,  and  the  girls  made 
bags  out  of  the  handkerchiefs,  and  one  after 
another  they  filed  out  of  the  passage  till  at  last 
Jack  and  Beatrice  were  alone. 

For  a  few  moments  they  forgot  all  about  the 
gold  as  the  tall  soldier  looked  down  at  the  girl 
through  whom  his  whole  life  had  been  changed. 

"You  see,  it  took  you  to  find  our  luck  again, 
Beatrice,"  he  said  seriously. 

"It  is  this  dear  little  sixpence,"  she  said  gently, 
holding  it  in  her  hand.  "Think  what  it  'ave 
done.  To  you,  it  bring  riches.  To  me,  my  Louis. 
But  now  you  mus'  wear  it.  It  belong  to  the 
Travers,  to  keep  the  luck." 

"No,  you  must  n't  take  it  off,"  Jack  said  quickly. 
"It  must  stay  where  it  is.  You  see,  Be,"  he  went 
on  earnestly,  "I  don't  think  all  the  luck  is  in  the 
sixpence.  It  was  you  who  did  it.  If  you  had  not 
had  the  faith  and  patience  to  look  for  it,  the 
Mouse's  Hole  would  never  have  been  found  and 
this  treasure  would  still  be  lying  here  unknown." 

"But  what  about  my  Louis?"  asked  Be. 

"You  set  me  to  work  at  that,"  Jack  insisted. 
"As  I  told  you  all  at  dinner,  it  was  n't  because 
there  was  any  luck  in  it,  you  know,  but  just 
because  I  believed  in  you.  I  was  thinking  a  lot 
of  my  Cousin  Beatrice  after  you  left  over  there, 
and  when  Peg  wrote  of  what  you  were  doing  for 
us,  I  felt  sure  that  somehow  everything  would  be 
all  right.  And  you  must  n't  take  off  that  bit  of 
sixpence,  because  it  is  you  who  are  the  luck  of  the 
house.  You  are  the  first  Beatrice  who  has  been 
here  since  our  old  grandmother,  back  in  Revolu- 
tionary days,  and,  as  long  as  you  stay,  I  don't  fear 
for  what  may  happen  to  Denewood.  Your  old 
home  in  France  is  gone.  Don't  you  think  you 
could  learn  to  be  happy  here?" 

For  a  little  there  was  silence  in  the  dim  and 
dusty  passage  under  the  ground,  and  then  Bea- 
trice lifted  her  eyes  to  Jack's. 

"Already  I  love — Denewood,"  she  murmured. 

And  so  in  time  it  came  about  that  there  was 
another  Beatrice  Travers  who  was  mistress  of 
Denewood,  and  it  may  be  noted  further  that  one 
day  Louis  asked  Peg  to  wear  the  Soulange  ring 
and  that  she  seemed  glad  to  comply  with  his 
request. 


THE  END 


3H6  GOXAC 

°J      cA  Sail  ad  of  the  f 
fflerrie  Greenwood 


Sir  Gubbe's  pet  rooster  crowed  amain.    Sir  Gubbe  woke  with  a  shock 
And  through  his  casement  idly  cocked  an  eye  and  eyed  the  cock. 
Quoth  he,  "Sir  Chanticleer,  't  is  clear,  doth  greet  the  rising  sun, 
And  so  must  I !"    And  so  he  did.    And  so  our  tale 's  begun. 

'T  is  hard  on  good  Sir  Gubbe  thus  early  from  his  bed  to  rout  him; 
But  as  he 's  Master  of  the  Hunt,  we  just  can't  do  without  him. 
Well,  now  at  last  he 's  up  and  down  and  out,  and  off  he  goes, 
The  while  behind  him  step  his  dogs  and  dog  his  steps  full  close. 


One,  Dart,  was  fast  when  loose;  no  quarry  ever  won  the  race 
When  once  he  undertook  to  overtake  it  in  the  chase. 
While  Towser  with  his  nose  could  hold  a  trail  wheree'er  it  went 
(But  he  was  n't  worth  a  nickel  when  he  could  n't  find  a  scent.) 

Sir  Gubbe  soon  met  two  other  Knights,  engaged  in  merry  talk; 
The  while  one  walked  upon  the  road,  one  rode  upon  the  walk. 
Sir  Bink  was  perfectly  at  home  when  on  a  horse  he  sat; 
Count  Jiggle  rode  but  off  and  on— most  often  off,  at  that! 


Now  should  you  list  to  list  to  me  a  list  to  you  I  'd  cite 
Of  those  who  rallied  for  the  hunt,  but  that  is  needless,  quite. 
On  with  the  chase!    We  're  lagging!    (Still,  if  haste  is  what  we  need, 
A  verse  with  twenty-eight  good  feet  should  show  a  little  speed !) 
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The  deer  abounded  in  the  wood,  a-bounding  'mid  the  trees; 
Sir  Quincum  shot  at  one,  but  missed  because  he  had  to  sneeze. 
He  feared  he 'd  lost  his  arrow,  but  stopped  worrying  over  that 
When  he  shortly  saw  it  safely  sticking  in  Sir  Doodad's  hat. 

Count  Putt,  the  golfer,  bagged  a  lynx;  of  course  he  felt  no  dread, 
But  approached  it  with  his  niblick,  and  in  one  stroke  laid  it  dead. 
A  wild  hog  charged  the  Duke  de  Bluffe.    He  was  n't  scared,  he  swore, 
But  merely  left  "because  the  beast  was  such  an  awful  boar." 


Don  Sancho  roused  a  sleeping  bear,  but,  being  most  polite, 
The  bare  idea  embarrassed  him  so  much  he  took  to  flight. 
Lord  Loo,  less  lucky,  met  some  wolves,  which  seemed  to  fancy  him. 
And  spent  four  hours  clinging  to  a  lofty,  limber  limb! 


Well,  hunts  (and  ballads)  end  at  last;  I  '11  merely  pause  to  say 
Each  Knight  returned,  as  usual,  at  the  ending  of  the  day. 
And  they  proved  while  at  the  banquet,  in  the  palace  hall  that  night 
That  a  hunter  always  finds,  at  least,  a  Glorious  Appetite! 


THE  WATCH  TOWER 

.4  Review  of  Current  Events 
By  EDWARD  N.  TEALL 


SILESIA  AND  THE  LEAGUE 

Friends  of  the  League  of  Nations  must  have 
been  as  much  surprised  as  were  its  opponents 
when  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  Allies  decided 
at  an  August  meeting  to  refer  to  the  League  the 
Polish  and  German  claims  in  Upper  Silesia. 
What  a  triumph  it  would  be  for  the  League  if  it 
could  bring  about  a  real  settlement  of  that  stiffest 
of  problems! 

The  United  States  Government  refused  to 
take  part  in  the  discussion,  declaring  that  it  was 
something  that  the  European  Powers  ought  to 
settle  among  themselves.  Ambassador  Harvey 
attended  the  session  of  the  Council,  however. 

Lloyd  George  for  England  and  Briand  for 
France  had  been  unable  to  get  together  on  a 
course  of  action.  Briand  wanted  to  use  force; 
Lloyd  George  thought  it  better  not  to.  France 
was  friendly  to  the  Poles;  England  took  a  broader 
view  of  the  bearing  of  the  problem  on  the  affairs 
of  all  Europe.  It  was  very  fortunate  that  there 
was  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  such  as  reference 
of  it  to  the  League  afforded. 

Is  it  "safe"  even  yet  to  talk  freely  about  the 
League  of  Nations?  The  relation  of  the  United 
States  to  it,  officially,  is  settled — we  refuse  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it.  President  Harding 
and  his  secretary  of  state  do  not  recognize  its  exist- 
ence. The  President's  conference  may  result  in  an 
alliance  between  England,  Japan,  and  America;  or, 
if  not  in  a  formal  alliance,  in  an  understanding 
that  will  place  them  side  by  side  in  matters  in 
which  any  one  of  the  three  is  concerned.  This 
would  be  in  itself  a  sort  of  an  "association  of 
nations"  such  as  the  President  has  talked  about. 
It  might  become  greater  than  the  League,  and 
still  leave  a  field  of  usefulness  for  that  pioneer 
association  of  nations.  We  can  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  conflict. 
Even  if  it  should  prove  to  be  only  an  introduc- 


tion to  a  greater  association,  the  League  has 
already  proved  itself  a  great  and  useful  undertak- 
ing.   It  certainly  has  n't  done  any  harm ! 

PEACE  WITH  GERMANY 

The  War  in  Defense  of  Civilization  was  fought  by 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  The  United 
States  was  "associated."  We  made  separate 
declarations  of  war  against  Germany  and  her 
partners,  and  we  undertook  to  make  a  separate 
peace.  We  did  not  sign  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
even  with  reservations.  Perhaps  if  the  treaty 
and  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  had 
not  been  hitched  up  together,  the  Senate  would 
have  ratified  the  Treaty  of  Peace  as  signed  by 
the  President  in  Paris;  but  the  result  of  President 
Wilson's  long  fight  with  the  Senate  was  that  we 
stayed  out  of  both  League  and  Treaty. 

As  we  went  into  the  war  on  the  strength  of  a 
declaration  by  Congress,  we  tried  to  give  the  war 
an  official  ending,  long  after  the  fighting  had 
stopped,  by  another  declaration.  The  peace 
resolution  was  passed,  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  Raritan,  N.  J. — so  that  some  folks  have 
humorously  called  it  the  Peace  of  Raritan.  The 
next  step  was  to  negotiate  with  Germany  a  treaty 
defining  the  terms  on  which  peace  was  made,  and 
providing  for  the  future  relations  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

Late  in  August,  there  came  from  Berlin  reports 
that  Germany  was  objecting  to  our  demand  that 
there  be  a  clause  in  the  treaty  fixing  upon  Ger- 
many the  responsibility  for  the  war.  It  was  said 
that  the  government  of  Chancellor  Wirth  was 
likely  to  fall;  in  addition  to  resentment  over  the 
demand  for  acknowledgment  of  Germany's  guilt, 
the  government  was  unpopular  because  of  the 
heavy  taxation  necessary  to  raise  the  indemnity 
instalments — which,  though  too  small  to  come 
anywhere  near  paying  for  the  damage  done  by 
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the  Germans,  are  still  tremendous  in  total — and 
because  of  the  failure  to  hold  Upper  Silesia, 

However  the  negotiations  may  go  in  the  weeks 
intervening  between  the  writing  and  the  publica- 
tion of  this  Watch  Tower, — and  as  we  write  we 
are  hoping  that  the  Harding  administration  will 
stand  stoutly  back  of  the  demand, — the  protest 
shows  Germany  once  more  in  the  light  in  which 
we  have  grown  used  to  seeing  her — defeated,  but 
unwilling  to  admit  it  in  words,  stupid,  and  ob- 
stinate. Germany  well  knows  that  it  was  the 
entrance  of  the  Yanks  into  the  front  line  that 
brought  about  her  defeat  in  the  field. 

But  Germany  seems  never  able  to  understand 
America.    When  we  refused  to  ratifv  the  Treatv 


official  record,  and  as  a  foundation  for  future 
dealings,  the  relations  of  the  two  nations  must  be 
defined  as  completely  as  possible. 

That 's  the  way  it  looked  to  us  when  the  nego- 
tiations were  going  on. 

A  YOUNG  ADVOCATE  BEFORE  A 
CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEE 

James  B.  Bradley  may  not  be  planning  to  follow 
the  law  as  a  profession,  but  his  skilful  presenta- 
tion of  the  appeal  of  60,000  Washington  (D.  C.) 
school-children  for  an  appropriation  to  continue 
nature-study  in  the  public  schools  of  the  capital 
would  be  an  earnest  of  his  success  as  a  pleader  be- 
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JAMES  B.  BRADLEY,  THE  FIRST  BOY  TO  APPEAR  BEFORE  A  COMMITTEE  OF  CONGRESS 


of  Versailles,  many  Germans  thought  it  was  be- 
cause the  big,  amiable  democracy  was  friendly  to 
them.  Don't  you  remember  how  they  tried  to 
get  us  to  speak  to  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Allies  for  them,  so  as  to  have  the  reparations  bill 
cut  down?  It  was  quite  a  shock  to  them  when 
Secretary  Hughes  told  them,  "quietly,  but  firmly," 
that  they  would  have  to  accept  the  bill  that  was 
handed  to  them.  Following  that,  the  demand  for 
acknowledgment,  in  their  treaty  with  us,  of 
responsibility  for  starting  the  war  must  give 
them  a  new  idea  of  what  sort  of  a  person  to  deal 
with  Uncle  Sam  is! 

Such  acknowledgment  of  guilt  is  harder  to 
make  than  almost  any  payment  of  money.  It  is 
not  a  foolish  requirement  for  our  Government  to 
make.  It  is  not  made  to  humiliate  our  defeated 
enemy.  We  are  not  spiteful ;  we  are  not  bullies. 
But  as  a  matter  of  business,  for  the  purity  of  the 


fore  the  bar.  In  mid  July,  this  fifteen-year-old 
president  of  the  John  Burroughs  Club  of  Washing- 
ton appeared  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia.  Writing 
of  this,  the  Hon.  Benjamin  K.  Focht,  the  chair- 
man, said  in  a  letter  to  St.  Nicholas:  "We were  so 
impressed  with  the  earnestness  and  wonderful  in- 
telligence of  the  bright-faced  lad  that  we  deferred 
all  other  proceedings  until  he  had  laid  his  case 
before  us."  Jimmy,  the  first  boy  ever  to  appear 
before  a  congressional  committee,  marshalled  his 
facts  in  orderly  array  and  supported  his  conten- 
tion by  letters  of  endorsement  from  President 
Harding,  Vice-President  Coolidge,  General  Persh- 
ing, and  seven  United  States  senators.  He  told 
the  committee  that  unless  a  modest  sum  was  set 
aside  for  nature-study,  it  would  be  abandoned, 
because  the  funds  available  from  private  sources 
for  the  past  fifteen  years  were  no  longer  sufficient. 
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Jimmy  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  deep  and 
lasting  connection  between  the  spirit  of  American- 
ism, in  its  protection  of  smaller  nations,  and  the 
nature  lover.  He  protects  birds,  flowers,  trees, 
and  small  animals  because  they  are  weaker  than 
he;  and  while  they  have  no  power  to  harm  him,  he 
holds  in  his  hands  the  means  of  their  existence. 
"The  relation  between  the  two  facts,"  said  Jimmy, 
"is  so  clear  that  one  cannot  fail  to  understand 
how  the  bud  of  one  will  blossom  into  the  flower 
of  the  other." 

Furthermore,  Jimmy  argued  that  the  large 
sums  expended  by  Congress  on  parks  would  be  of 
little  value  when  the  citizens  of  Washington  could 
not  distinguish  between  an  elm  and  a  sycamore, 
tell  one  bird  from  another,  or  point  out  a  violet 
from  an  anemone. 

IRELAND 

As  we  write,  the  "Irish  situation"  is  rather  clouded 
again.  It  has  been  cloudy  so  often,  and  has 
cleared  up  again  so  often,  that  it  seems  reasonable 
enough  to  hope  that  this  time  the  problem  may 
be  settled  permanently.  While  there  's  life, 
there  's  hope— and  while  there  's  hope,  there  's 
life.  It  would  be  a  terrible  thing  to  have  peace 
between  England  and  Ireland  so  nearly  accom- 
plished, only  to  see  our  hopes  wrecked  again. 

Ulster  wants  to  remain  in  her  relation  to  Great 
Britain,  even  at  the  cost  of  separation  of  Ireland 
into  two  political  units.  The  republicans  want 
independence,  with  the  whole  of  Ireland  under 
one  government  of  its  own.  Put  these  two  de- 
sires together,  and  the  part  that  overlaps  is 
Ireland  united,  but  related  to  Great  Britain  as  a 
dominion,  like  Canada.  This  would  give  Ireland 
a  parliament  and  power  to  take  care  of  domestic 
affairs,  but  with  responsibilities  to  the  British 
Empire.  It  would  place  Ireland  on  an  equal 
footing  with  Canada  and  Australia  and  South 
Africa. 

Lloyd  George,  speaking  for  the  British  Govern- 
ment, went  farther  than  England  had  ever  gone 
before  in  the  way  of  concession  to  the  Irish  na- 
tionalists. Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  he  could 
go  farther  and  keep  up  the  independence  of  Eng- 
land. Perhaps  we  are  wrong,  and  the  offer  is 
not  as  fair  and  complete  as  it  seems;  but  it  really 
does  look  like  a  perfectly  honest  and  generous 
endeavor  to  give  Ireland  a  square  deal.  In  fact, 
the  British  Government  has  gone  so  far  that 
responsibility  for  the  future  seems  to  rest  directly 
upon  Ireland. 

As  this  is  written,  the  republican  parliament 
is  in  session,  and  Mr.  de  Valera  has  addressed  it  in 
terms  that  do  not  at  all  suggest  a  desire  to  con- 
ciliate the  British  Government.    His  speech  is 


apparently,  taking  the  words  at  face  value,  a 
declaration  that  he  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
but  complete  separation  from  England.  It  may 
be  that  he  is  making  a  last  endeavor  to  force 
Lloyd  George  to  some  further  concession,  and 
that  the  long  and  happy  truce  may  grow  into  a 
permanent  peace— which  certainly  would  please 
all  the  friends  of  peace  everywhere.  Who  can 
tell? 

Just  as  a  matter  of  sportsmanship, — and  sports- 
manship is  not  at  all  a  bad  guide  for  statesmen, — 
it  looks  as  though  Mr.  de  Valera  was  not  quite 
toeing  the  mark. 
He  has  a  chance  to 
give  his  country- 
men peace  and 
freedom ;  to  give 
Ireland  member 
ship  in  that  power- 
ful association  of 
peoples,  the  Brit  - 
ish  Empire ;  and  to 

get,  in  exchange 
for  loyalty,  a  share 

in  the  advantages 

of  that  great  part 

nership.    There  is 

no  use  going  into 

all  the  arguments 

here  and  now; 

everybody  knows 

them,  and  pretty 

nearly  everybody 

is  on  one  side  or 

the  other,  convinced  that  it  is  the  right  one. 
The  Watch  Tower  cannot  take  sides  on 

debatable  questions;  it  can  only  report  things  that 

happen.    But  surely  we  can  go  so  far  as  to  say 

that  we  hope  no  man  and  no  nation  is  going  to 

accept  responsibility  for  letting  the  truce  be 

turned  into  war,  so  long  as  it  can  possibly  be 

avoided. 

REVISING  THE  TAXES 

On  August  20,  the  tax-revision  bill  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  274  to  125.  It  removes — 
beginning  January  1,  1922 — the  excess-profits 
tax,  which  has  been  a  burden  on  business,  and 
increases  by  a  small  percentage  the  general  tax 
on  the  earnings  of  corporations;  it  increases  the 
exemption  on  the  income  tax  of  married  men, 
and  doubles  the  allowance  of  exemption  for 
children;  and  it  lowers  many  taxes  which  were 
imposed  because  of  the  special  war-time  need  of 
revenue.  It  does  away  with  some  of  the  so-called 
nuisance-taxes, — such  as  the  two-cent  war-taxes 
on  soda  and  ice-cream  sold  over  the  counter, — 
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and  puts  in  their  stead  a  tax  on  materials.  Even 
though  the  new  arrangement  were  not  to  work 
out  in  a  decrease  in  prices  to  the  consuming  public, 
there  would  be  a  gain  in  the  ease  of  collection. 

W'ith  this  vote  in  the  House,  the  Administra- 
tion's program  took  one  more  step  forward. 
The  sum  raised  by  the  new  schedule  of  taxation 
will  not  be  nearly  up  to  the  original  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  revenue  needed;  but  if  the  Govern- 
ment is  run  economically,  expenses  can  be  kept 
down  to  fit  the  revenue  actually  raised — and  that 
is  where  Mr.  Dawes  has  a  .chance  to  get  in  some 
of  his  fine  work. 

STARVATION  IN  RUSSIA 

•Taking  a  crack  at  Russia"  has  been  a  popular 
game.  Sometimes  it  seems  as  though  folks  were 
just  trying  to  see  who  could  say  the  worst  things 
about  that  unhappy  land  and  its  people.  It  is 
not  easy  to  say  anything  good  about  those  who 
have  been  in  power  since  the  Czar  was  dethroned, 
but  the  day  has  not  yet  come,  indeed  it  is  very 
far  oft",  when  America  can  have  anything  but 
sympathy  for  people  who  are  suffering,  whatever 
the  cause.  And  when  we  hear  of  people  who  do 
not  have  enough  to  eat, — we  who  live  in  this 
comfortable,  well-fed  land, — we  are  ready  and 
anxious  at  once  to  share  our  good  things  with 
those  who  have  less. 

The  situation  in  Russia  is  different  from  that  in 
China,  to  which  we  recently  sent  food  supplies. 
In  China  there  was  famine,  the  result  of  drought 
and  short  crops.  There  were  no  complications. 
We  sent  the  food,  and  saved  many  lives.  In  Rus- 
sia the  trouble  is  the  result  of  bad  management. 
The  rulers  of  the  land  set  out  to  overthrow  the 
whole  system  of  business  and  of  relations  of  people 
to  each  other  and  to  the  Government.  The  result 
was  that  business  fell  off.  Production  ceased. 
What  is  the  use  of  working  if  the  results  of  your 
.labor  are  to  be  taken  from  you  and  you  are  left 
with  nothing  more  to  live  on  than  if  you  had  not 
worked  at  all? 

Under  the  government  of  Lenine  and  Trotsky, 
the  children  were  put  into  public  institutions, 
where  they  have  been  poorly  fed,  poorly  clothed, 
and  exposed  to  sickness.  Family  life  has  been 
broken  up.  Workmen  are  not  enjoying  their 
work.  There  are  no  happy  farmers.  No  one 
can  tell  what  may  happen  to  him  in  the  next 
twenty-four  hours.  When  things  are  like  that, 
people  are  apt  to  get  so  that  they  don't  care  what 
happens — and  then,  as  a  rule,  what  does  happen 
is  the  worst  that  could  happen.  Bad  government 
means  unhappiness  and  discomfort  for  everybody. 

Even  in  the  hour  of  Russia's  greatest  need, 
these  new  rulers  of  hers  stood  in  the  way  of  the 


people's  welfare.  The  Soviet  Government  was 
afraid  that  those  who  offer  to  help  the  people 
might  try  to  overthrow  the  Soviet  Government's 
power.  It  appears  they  would  rather  have  the 
people  starve  than  have  that  happen.  They 
accepted  the  conditions  imposed  by  Mr.  Hoover 
that  Americans  held  prisoners  in  Russia  would 
have  to  be  set  free  before  we  could  do  anything, 
but  they  balked  at  the  statement  that  the  work 
of  relief  would  have  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  our 
own  workers. 

America  certainly  has  no  desire  to  make  the 
work  of  relief  a  cover  for  an  attempt  to  gain  influ- 
ence of  any  kind  in  Russia.  We  don't  play  the 
game  that  way!  To  be  sure,  we  did  not  offer 
relief  from  philanthropic  motives  alone,  though 
they  certainly  were  a  large  factor  in  the  offer. 
The  failure  of  Russia  in  business  would  be  bad  for 
all  the  world.  The  world  needs  the  products  of 
Russia.  When  Russia  is  not  producing,  the 
commerce  of  all  the  nations  suffers.  Moreover, 
the  presence  of  famine  is  almost  sure  to  be  ac- 
companied by  disease.  There  is  danger  of  cholera 
spreading  into  Europe  from  the  regions  where 
thousands  of  people  wander  about,  homeless. 
The  establishment  of  better  conditions  of  living 
would  remove  this  very  serious  danger.  So  there 
are  plenty  of  "practical"  reasons,  in  addition  to 
the  humanitarian  reasons,  why  we  should  want 
to  help. 

But  Mr.  Hoover  was  absolutely  right  in  his 
insistence  on  the  acceptance  by  the  Russian 
Government  of  the  terms  on  which  the  needed 
help  was  offered.  We  could  not  send  food  unless 
we  knew  that  it  would  reach  those  who  needed 
it;  and  we  could  not  know  that,  unless  we  our- 
selves handled  the  movement  and  distribution  of 
supplies.  May  the  day  be  very  far  distant  when 
America  shall  suffer  from  government  that  tries 
to  go  against  all  the  laws  of  nature,  as  the  rulers 
of  Russia  have  been  doing!  Of  course,  we  don't 
believe  that  day  will  ever  come,  because  America 
is  ruled  by  the  people. 

HONORING  THE  ALLIED  NAVIES 

England  is  remembering  her  war  heroes  promptly. 
Monuments  are  being  erected  here  and  there  and 
almost  everywhere,  and  public  men  are  con- 
stantly called  upon  to  honor  the  dead  in  words 
while  the  flags  fall  from  these  stone  markers  of 
patriotic  remembrance. 

One  of  the  recent  commemoration  ceremonies 
was  the  unveiling  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  of  the 
monument  to  the  Dover  Patrol  at  Leathercote's 
Point,  near  Dover.  This  granite  obelisk  stands 
on  the  crest  of  a  cliff  high  above  the  shores  of  the 
English  Channel,  overlooking  the  scene  of  many 
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daring  actions  during  the  war,  and  recails  the 
noble  endurance  of  the  gallant  men  of  the  trawler 
and  drifter  patrols. 

The  corresponding  shaft  on  the  French  shore 
is  at  Cape  Blanc  Nez,  near  Calais,  and  the  one  to 
be  erected  in  New  York  City  will  be  placed  in 
Riverside  Park.    These  will  mark  the  coopera- 
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AND  CHIEF-JUSTICE  TAFT  AT  WILLIAMSTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS 

tion  which  existed  between  the  Allied  Navies 
during  the  war. 

The  Dover  Patrol  kept  the  Channel  clear  and 
enabled  troops  and  supplies  to  pour  into  France. 
The  work  of  the  Patrol  was  so  well  done  and 
quietly  carried  out  that  little  was  heard  from 
it — until  the  spring  of  1918,  when  the  Germans 
were  pushing  with  all  their  might  and  the  allied 
countries  were  in  gloom.  Then  the  Patrol  bearded 
the  German  in  his  submarine  base  at  Zeebrugge, 
fought  him  on  the  mole  there,  and,  at  Ostend,  prac- 
tically closed  the  channel  and  the  entrance  to  the 
harbor  by  sinking  there  the  old  cruiser  Vindictive! 
These  were  exploits  calling  for  rare  courage  and 
determination — jobs  for  volunteers,  for  none  ex- 
pected to  return  and  yet  every  man  wanted  to  go! 


The  Political  Institute  held  at  Williams  College 
in  August  was  an  unusual  and  most  interesting 
affair.  Statesmen  from  many  countries  attended 
and  spoke.  There  was  a  free  exchange  of  ideas 
about  the  war  and  the 
problems  of  reconstruc- 
tion. Lord  Bryce,  shown 
in  the  picture,  was  one 
of  our  most  welcome  vis- 
itors. As  ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  he 
won  many  personal 
friends  in  this  country 
and  gained  the  admira- 
tion and  esteem  of  the 
nation.  His  books  show 
an  understanding  of  our 
political  institutions  that 
is  not  surpassed  by  the 
very  best  American 
authorities. 

Although  both  the  poles 
have  been  discovered, 
the  days  of  voyages  of 
exploration  in  the  arctic 
and  antarctic   are  not 
over.  Amundsen  reached 
the  south  pole  only  five 
days  ahead  of  the  British 
expedition  under  Scott. 
Sir    Ernest  Shackleton 
tried  to  cross  the  antarc- 
tic continent,  but  failed, 
though  his  expedition 
made  an  important  con- 
tribution to  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  south  polar 
regions.    Now  Sir  Ernest  is  getting  ready  for* 
another  voyage.    Like  other  enterprises  inter- 
rupted by  the  war,  the  work  of  scientific  explora- 
tion of  the  furthermost  parts  of  the  world  is  being 
renewed. 

On  June  19,  the  American  Relief  Administra- 
tion issued  rations  to  379,773  Austrian  children. 
Since  then,  the  number  has  been  reduced,  as 
conditions  have  improved.  Some  three  and 
one  half  million  children  were  saved  from  starva- 
tion in  central  and  eastern  Europe.  A  good  many 
Watch  Tower  dollars  went  into  the  fund  of 
$29,000,000  raised  for  relief  work,  so  we  have 
reason  to  enjoy  our  own  rations  more  than  ever 
on  reading  these  figures. 
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THE  DIARY  OF  AN  ELEVATOR  CABLE 

Considering  the  many  thousands  of  elevators 
there  are  in  this  country  and  the  millions  of 
passengers  they  carry,  the  percentage  of  fatal  ac- 
cidents is  very  small  indeed.  All  sorts  of  safety 
devices  are  provided,  and  insurance  inspectors 
examine  the  elevator  at  regular  periods;  but 
despite  every  precaution,  accidents  do  occur. 

About  a  year  ago  there  was  a  serious  elevator 
accident  in  New  York  City.  The  car  was  loaded 
with  passengers,  when  suddenly  the  main  cable 
parted  and  down  it  plunged.  Safety-stops  are 
always  provided  to  check  a  falling  car,  but  in  this 
case  they  failed  to  work  at  the  critical  moment 
and  the  elevator  shot  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft.  Three  persons  were  killed  and  fourteen 
injured.  Less  than  five  months  before,  two  inspec- 
tors had  carefully  examined  the  elevator  and 
reported  it  in  good  condition.    After  the  disaster, 


careful  search  was  made  for  the  cause  of  the 
accident.  When  the  broken  wire  cable  was  in- 
spected it  was  found  that  some  of  the  strands  were 
defective;  but  as  they  were  on  the  inside  of  the 
cable,  it  had  been  impossible  to  detect  them  when 
the  previous  examination  was  made. 

It  is  not  friction  alone  that  wears  out  a  steel 
cable — or  any  piece  of  steel,  for  that  matter. 
Take  a  piece  of  soft  wire,  bend  it  sharply,  and 
then  straighten  it  out  again.  Apparently  it  will 
be  as  strong  as  ever.  But  keep  on  bending  it 
back  and  forth  at  the  same  point,  and  sooner  or 
later  it  will  break.  This  treatment  crystallizes 
the  metal  and  makes  it  brittle.  As  a  cable  runs 
over  a  pulley,  it  is  bent  and  straightened  out 
again.  To  be  sure,  the  bend  is  not  a  sharp  one; 
but  the  continued  bending  and  straightening  in 
time  makes  itself  felt,  and  the  strands  of  the  cable 
begin  to  give  way,  one  after  the  other.    As  each 
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strand  breaks,  the  rest  of  the  strands  have  to 
sustain  a  heavier  load,  until  the  weakened  cable 
suddenly  snaps  under  the  weight  it  has  to  carry. 

Of  course,  cables  are  carefully  tested  before 
being  installed,  and  it  is  generally  known  how  long 
a  cable  may  be  used  with  safety  before  it  should 
be  replaced  with  a  new  one.  To  be  on  the  safe 
side,  the  cables  are  usually  discarded  before  they 
have  lived  their  whole  useful  life;  but  now  and 
then,  as  in  the  elevator  accident  referred  to,  there 
is  some  hidden  defect  in  the  cable  that  brings  it  to 
an  unexpected  and  untimely  end. 

How  can  we  foretell  such  an  event?  A  wire 
may  be  severely  strained  without  showing  any 
signs  of  distress  until  just  before  it  gives  way. 
How  can  we  look  into  the  heart  of  the  metal  and 
see  what  serious  changes  are  taking  place  inside 
of  it?  X-rays  wont  help  us,  because  they  give 
us  merely  a  shadow  picture  of  the  metal.  Fortu- 
nately, the  answer  to  this  problem  has  been  found, 
and  we  can  now  keep  a  careful  check  on  any  piece 
of  steel.  We  can  detect  the  first  sign  of  fatigue, 
watch  how  the  metal  stands  up  under  continued 
strain,  and  determine  when  the  absolute  limit  of 
safety  has  been  reached. 

As  most  St.  Nicholas  readers  know,  if  you  coil 
a  piece  of  insulated  wire  around  a  piece  of  steel 
and  pass  a  direct  current  through  the  wire,  the 
steel  will  be  magnetized.  Just  what  magnetism 
is  we  do  not  know,  but  it  has  something  to  do 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  molecules  of  which 
the  metal  is  composed. 

Recently,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Burrows  discovered 
that  magnetism  will  tell  the  innermost  secrets  of 
a  piece  of  steel.  It  will  show  us  the  slightest 
flaws  and  where  they  are  located.  It  will  tell  us 
whether  the  piece  is  weakened  by  strain.  As  the 
steel,  changes,  its  magnetism  changes;  and  so  in 
order  to  look  into  the  heart  of  the  steel,  we  need 
only  an  instrument  that  will  record  the  slight 
variation  of  magnetism  in  it. 

Our  picture  shows  how  a  record  may  be  kept  of 
the  life  of  an  elevator  cable.  For  the  sake  of 
simplicity,  the  artist  has  shown  only  one  of  the 
cables  under  examination.  In  practice,  all  the 
cables  would  be  fitted  with  testing  coils,  or  "de- 
fectoscopes,"  as  they  are  called.  There  are  three 
coils,  one  a  coarse  one  which  magnetizes  the  cable 
and  the  other  two  of  finer  wire  which  detect  the 
variations  in  magnetism. 

As  we  have  explained  above,  when  a  current  is 
carried  through  a  coil  around  a  piece  of  iron  or 
steel,  it  magnetizes  the  steel.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  magnetized  bar  is  passed  through  a  coil  of  wire 
it  sets  up  a  momentary  charge  of  current  in  the 
coil.  When  you  magnetize  a  small  piece  of  steel 
the  whole  piece  is  magnetized ;  but  in  the  case  of  a 
long  uire  or  rod,  only  the  spot  around  the  coil  is 


magnetized.  So  the  magnetizing  coil  surround- 
ing the  cable  magnetizes  the  cable  only  in  its  im- 
mediate vicinity. 

The  coil  is  fastened  to  the  elevator-shaft,  so 
that,  as  the  elevator  runs  up  and  down,  the  cable 
runs  through  the  coil,  and  in  that  way  the  spot  of 
magnetism  is  passed  over  the  whole  length  of  the 
cable.  The  two  detector  coils  are  so  wound  that 
the  current  set  up  in  one  coil  balances  that  in  the 
other  coil;  but  if  the  magnetism  under  one  coil  is 
slightly  stronger  or  weaker  than  that  under  the 
other,  the  current  set  up  in  them  will  not  be  equal, 
and  the  unbalanced  current  goes  to  an  extremely 
sensitive  instrument  known  as  a  D'Arsonval 
galvanometer,  with  which  the  faintest  currents  are 
measured.  This  instrument  has  a  tiny  concave 
mirror  mounted  on  fine  wire.  In  front  of  the 
galvanometer,  there  is  a  long  black  box  with  a 
narrow  horizontal  slit  in  one  end  and  a  camera 
mounted  at  the  other  end.  On  the  front  of  the 
case  under  the  box,  there  is  a  lamp  which  throws 
a  beam  of  light  on  the  galvanometer  mirror.  The 
light  is  reflected  back  through  the  slit  in  the  dark 
box  and  focused  on  the  film  in  the  camera.  When 
a  current  flows  through  the  galvanometer,  the 
mirror  is  twisted  slightly  and  the  spot  of  light  on 
the  film  is  moved  to  one  side.  An  almost  imper- 
ceptible twist  of  the  mirror  will  produce  a  marked 
movement  of  the  light  spot.  Under  the  dark  box, 
there  is  a  small  motor  which  winds  up  the  camera 
film,  so  that  the  spot  of  light  produces  a  line  on' 
the  film.  As  long  as  there  is  no  current  flowing 
through  the  galvanometer,  thelinewill  bestraight; 
but  if  a  defect  in  the  cable  is  encountered,  a  cur- 
rent immediately  flows  through  the  galvanometer 
and  the  light  is  deflected  to  the  right  or  the  left, 
making  a  jog  in  the  line. 

The  inset  shows  two  typical  records;  the  one 
marked  A  shows  a  perfect  section  of  the  cable, 
while  the  record  B  shows  a  defect.  The  slightest 
weakening  at  any  spot  is  very  clearly  indicated, 
and  the  extent  of  the  deflection  shows  whether 
it  is  safe  to  continue  using  the  cable.  A  record 
may  be  made  of  the  whole  cable  or  any  part  of  it. 
and  when  a  flaw  of  any  sort  is  indicated  it  is 
possible  for  the  inspector  to  locate  it  on  the  cable 
and  examine  it  with  his  own  eyes,  if  he  so  chooses. 
However,  the  defectoscope  will  tell  him  far  more 
than  his  eyes  can;  in  fact,  it  will  give  a  diary  of  the 
life  of  the  cable  and  will  show  just  when  its  useful- 
ness has  come  to  an  end. 

There  are  many  other  uses  of  the  defectoscope. 
such  as  testing  railroad  rails,  steel  beams,  guy- 
wires  for  airplanes,  etc.  The  beauty  of  it  is  that 
the  apparatus  reveals  flaws,  strains,  and  other 
weaknesses,  without  destruction  of  or  injury  to 
the  piece  that  is  being  tested. 

A.  Russell  Bond. 
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PUZZLING  TRACKS 

The  deserts  of  the  Southwest  are  good  places  for 
studying  the  tracks  of  birds  and  beasts,  though, 
certainly,  the  variety  of  animal  life  is  not  very 
great  in  that  dry  region.  The  sand  is  almost  as 
good  material  as  snow  for  telling  the  story  of 
recent  travelers,  whether  quadruped,  biped,  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  snakes,  no-ped. 

In  my  early  experience  of  the  desert  I  was 
puzzled  for  a  long  time  by  some  peculiar  marks  I 
often  saw,  like  a  number  of  short  parallel  lines  a 
few  inches  apart,  looking  as  if  they  were  made  by 
a  number  of  animals  moving  in  a  row  in  the 
same  direction.  It  was  hard  to  imagine  any  kind 
of  creature,  whether  beast,  bird,  reptile,  or  insect. 


whose  motion  in  traveling  could  make  that  sort 
of  track.  I  was  always  on  the  watch  for  an 
explanation,  for  the  tracks  were  common  enough, 
but  I  seemed  always  out  of  luck.  One  thing  I 
did  notice  was  that  it  was  only  early  in  the  day 
that  the  tracks  looked  fresh,  and  by  that  I  knew 
that  the  animal  that  made  them  moved  only  at 
night  or  in  the  early  morning. 

I  learned  at  last  that  these  very  original  tracks 
were  made  by  a  certain  kind  of  snake.  This  is 
the  sidewinder,  a  small  sort  of  rattlesnake,  sel- 
dom over  two  feet  long,  found  in  the  Southwestern 
deserts.  The  name  gives  some  idea  of  its  mode 
of  progression,  which  consists  of  a  series  of  loop- 
ings,  the  body  touching  the  ground  at  regular 
intervals  with  a  winding,  sidewise  motion,  which 
results  in  the  tracks  being  obliquely  crosswise  to 
the  direction  in  which  the  reptile  is  headed.  This 
peculiar  arrangement  is  probably  the  only  way 
by  which  a  snake,  on  sand,  could  obtain  any  great 
degree  of  speed.  A  few  snakes  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  use  the  same  odd  means  of  locomotion, 
but  it  is  noticeable  that  these  few  are  found  only 


in  desert  regions.  The  noted  naturalist,  Mr. 
W.  C.  Scully,  has  lately  described  the  somewhat 
similar  action  of  the  deadly  mamba  of  South 
Africa,  whose  movement  consists  of  a  series  of 


A  SIDEWINDER  READY  FOR  BUSINESS 


bounds,  like  the  uncoilings  of  a  steel  spring.  As 
the  mamba  is  a  much  larger  reptile  than  the  side- 
winder, this  is  a  rather  horrifying  idea,  and  seems 
to  offer  the  material  for  a  first-class  nightmare. 

As  I  guessed,  the  sidewinder  travels  only  at 
night  or  early  morning  or  on  cloudy  days,  for, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  inhabitant  of  the 
hottest  part  of  our  country  cannot  stand  heat. 
If  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  for  a  very  few  minutes, 
he  dies.  Hence,  all  day  he  lies  in  the  shadow  of 
brush,  and  it  is  there  that  one  needs  to  be  on  the 
watch  for  him,  for  his  bite  is  as  dangerous  as  that 
of  the  larger  rattlesnake. 

Another  track  that  used  to  puzzle  me  on  the 
desert  was  a  mark  like  a  Saint  Andrew's  cross,  or 


a  capital  X  rather  squeezed  together.  Evidently 
it  was  the  track  of  a  bird,  and  it  proved  to  belong 
to  the  road-ninner,  a  rather  large  bird,  about  the 
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size  of  a  half-grown  chicken,  which  is  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  dry  parts  of  the  Southwest.  He  is 
as  comical  and  full  of  tricks  as  a  parrot  or  a 
jackdaw.  The  Mexicans  call  him  el  correo,  the 
postman,  and  when  you  watch  him  busily  running 
along,  pulling  up  with  a  jerk  every  few  yards,  you 
see  it  is  a  very  good  name — as  Mexican  names  of 
birds  and  flowers  usually  are.  Such  an  original 
bird  ought  to  have  something  out  of  the  ordinary 
in  its  make-up,  and,  accordingly,  the  road-runner 
has  a  foot  different  from  most  other  birds,  and 
thus  writes  an  uncommon  signature.  For  some 
reason,  Nature  has  made  half  his  toes  great-toes; 
that  is,  instead  of  three  toes  in  front  and  one 
behind,  the  road-runner  has  two  in  front  and  two 
behind — perhaps  "the  better  to  run  with,  my 
dear,"  for  he  is  the  champion  sprinter  of  the  bird 


A  YOUNG  ROAD-RUNNER  ON  THE  NEST 


tribe,  unless  you  match  him  against  the  ostrich, 
which  would  hardly  be  fair. 

One  of  our  pictures  shows  a  young  road-runner 
in  the  nest  before  it  is  able  to  fly — or,  what  is 
more  to  the  point,  to  run,  for  this  bird  makes 
little  use  of  its  wings  except  for  what  aviators 
call  volplaning,  that  is,  gliding  smoothly  down 
from  a  height  without  any  exertion  of  power.  I 
confess  I  think  a  good  deal  of  this  photograph, 
for  it  represents  many  hours  of  patient  scouting. 
1  might  call  it  the  result  of  a  wager.  The  old 
birds  were  determined  I  should  not  find  that 
nest,  but  I  was  just  a  little  more  obstinate  and 
won  the  bet. 

J.  Smeaton  Chase. 

THE  CONSTELLATIONS  FOR  OCTOBER 

Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  in 
the  early  part  of  October,  the  constellations  that 
will  be  found  nearest  the  meridian  are  the  circum- 
polar  constellations  Cepheus  and  Cassiopeia  and, 
in  the  southern  sky,  Capricornus  and  Aquarius. 

Cepheus,  the  king,  and  Cassiopeia,  his  queen,  of 
whom  we  shall  have  more  to  say  later  in  connec- 
tion with  the  constellations  of  Andromeda  and 


Perseus,  sit  facing  the  north  pole  of  the  heavens 
opposite  Ursa  Major,  the  Great  Bear,  familiar  to 
us  under  the  name  of  The  Big  Dipper.  The  foot 
of  Cepheus  rests  upon  the  tail  of  the  Little  Bear, 
and  the  star  farthest  north  in  the  diagram  is  in 
the  left  knee.  The  head  is  marked  by  a  small 
triangle  of  faint  stars,  shown  in  the  diagram. 
One  of  these  three  faint  stars, — the  one  farthest 
east, — known  as  Delta  Cephei,  is  a  very  remark- 
able variable  star,  changing  periodically  in  bright- 
ness every  five  and  one  third  days.  It  has  given  its 
name  to  a  large  class  of  variable  stars,  the  Cepheid 
variables,  that  resemble  Delta  Cephei  in  being,  in 
every  case,  giant  suns,  faint  only  because  they  are 
at  very  great  distances  from  the  earth,  and  vary- 
ing in  brightness  with  the  greatest  regularity  in 
periods  that  range  from  a  few  hours  to  several 
weeks.  It  has  been  found  that  the  longer  the 
period  of  light  change,  the  greater  is  the  star  in 
size  and  brightness.  Cepheus  contains  no  very 
bright  or  conspicuous  stars.  Alpha  Cephei,  the 
brightest  star  in  the  group,  marks  the  king's  right 
shoulder.  It  is  the  star  farthest  to  the  west  in 
the  diagram,  and  is  only  a  third-magnitude  star. 

Cassiopeia,  the  queen,  is  a  constellation  with 
which  every  one  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
should  be  familiar,  owing  to  its  very  distinctive 
W-shape  and  its  far  northern  position,  which 
brings  it  conspicuously  into  view  throughout  the 
clear  fall  and  winter  evenings.  By  the  addition 
of  two  faint  stars  shown  in  the  diagram,  we  can 
transform  the  W  of  Cassiopeia  into  a  fairly  good 
broken-backed  chair.  This  is  not  the  chair  in 
which  the  queen  is  supposed  to  be  seated,  how- 
ever, for  she  is  pictured  in  all  star  atlases  that 
show  the  mythological  figures  with  her  face  toward 
the  north  pole.  The  brighter  stars  in  the  W  out- 
line the  body  of  Cassiopeia,  and  the  faint  star 
farthest  north  lies  in  the  left  foot.  Alpha,  the 
star  farthest  south  in  the  diagram,  is  slightly 
variable  in  brightness.  It  is  occasionally  referred 
to  by  its  Arabic  name  of  Schedir.  Beta,  the 
leader  of  all  the  stars  in  the  W  in  their  daily  west- 
ward motion,  is  also  known  by  an  Arabic  name, 
Caph. 

In  the  constellation  of  Cassiopeia  there  ap- 
peared in  the  year  1572  a.d.  a  wonderful  tempo- 
rary star  which  suddenly,  within  a  few  days'  time, 
became  as  brilliant  as  the  planet  Venus  and  was 
clearly  visible  in  broad  daylight.  This  star  is 
often  referred  to  as  Tycho's  star,  because  it  was 
observed,  and  its  position  very  accurately  deter- 
mined, by  Tycho  Brahe,  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
the  old  astronomers.  This  star  remained  visible 
to  every  one  for  about  sixteen  months,  but  it 
finally  faded  completely  from  view,  and  it  is 
believed  that  a  faint,  nebulous  red  star,  visible 
only  in  the  telescope  and  close  to  the  position  re- 
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corded  by  Tycho,  represents  the  smoldering  em- 
bers of  the  star  that  once  struck  terror  to  the 
hearts  of  the  superstitious  and  ignorant  among  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  who  took  it  to  be  a  sign 
that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand. 


THE  CONSTELLATIONS  CEPHEUS  AND  CASSIOPEIA 

Both  Cassiopeia  and  Cepheus  lie  in  the  path  of 
the  Milky  Way,  which  reaches  its  farthest  north- 
ern point  in  Cassiopeia  and  passes  from  Cepheus 
in  a  southwesterly  direction  into  the  constellation 
of  Cygnus. 

Turning  now  to  southern  skies,  we  find  on  and 
to  the  west  of  the  meridian  at  this  time  the  rather 
inconspicuous  zodiacal  constellation  of  Capricor- 
nus,  The  Goat.  It  contains  no  stars  of  great 
brightness  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  rea- 
son that  it  contains  one  of  the  few  double  stars 
that  can  be  seen  without  the  aid  of  a  telescope. 
The  least  distance  in  the  heavens  that  the  unaided 
human  eye  can  separate  is  about  four  minutes  of 
arc,  that  is,  one  fifteenth  of  a  degree  in  the 
great  circle  of  the  heavens.  The  star  Alpha  in 
Capricornus  is  made  up  of  two  stars  separated  by 
a  distance  of  six  minutes  of  arc,  so  that  any  one 
can  readily  see  that  it  consists  of  two  stars  very 
close  together.  This  star,  Alpha,  will  be  found  in 
the  extreme  western  part  of  the  constellation,  and 
can  best  be  located  by  reference  to  the  star  Beta, 
which  is  slightly  brighter  and  lies  but  a  short 
distance  almost  due  south  of  Alpha,  the  two  stars 
standing  somewhat  alone  in  this  part  of  the 
heavens. 

To  the  north  and  east  of  Capricornus  we  find 
Aquarius,  which  is  also  a  zodiacal  constellation — 
that  is,  a  constellation  through  which  the  sun, 
moon,  and  planets  pass  in  their  apparent  circuit 
of  the  heavens.  Aquarius  is  the  Water-Bearer, 
and  the  water-jar  which  he  carries  is  represented 
by  a  small,  but  distinct,  Y  of  stars  from  which 
flows  a  stream  of  faint  stars  toward  the  southeast 
and  south.  Aquarius,  like  Capricornus,  is  a 
rather  uninteresting  constellation,  as  it  is  made  up 


of  inconspicuous  third-  and  fourth-magnitude 
stars  that  are  not  arranged  in  any  distinctive  form. 
The  entire  region  covered  by  these  two  groups  of 
stars  is  remarkably  barren,  since  it  contains  not 
a  single  first-  or  even  second-magnitude  star  and 
little  to  attract  the  observer's  eye. 

To  relieve  the  barrenness  of  this  region,  there 
appears  just  to  the  south  of  Aquarius  and  south- 
east of  Capricornus,  sparkling  low  in  the  southern 
sky  on  crisp  October  evenings,  the  beautiful  first- 
magnitude  star  Fomalhaut  (pronounced  Fo'mal- 
hawt  or  Fomalo)  in  the  small  southern  constella- 
tion of  Piscis  Australis,  The  Southern  Fish.  This 
star  is  the  farthest  south  of  all  the  brilliant  first- 
magnitude  stars  that  can  be  seen  from  the  middle 
latitudes  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  The 
constellation  in  which  it  lies  is  so  close  to  the 
southern  horizon  in  our  latitudes  that  it  cannot  be 
seen  to  any  advantage,  and  it  is  at  best  very  in- 
conspicuous, containing  no  other  objects  of  in- 
terest. Fomalhaut  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any 
other  star  visible  at  this  time  of  year  in  the  even- 
ing, since  it  stands  in  such  a  solitary  position  far 
to  the  south.  At  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing 
it  will  be  found  a  few  degrees  east  of  south. 

The  planets  that  brightened  the  evening  skies 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months  have  all 
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THE  CONSTELLATIONS  AQUARIUS  AND  CAPRICORNUS 

disappeared  from  view,  and  to  find  them,  we  must 
rise  before  the  sun.  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn  are  all  visible  in  the  eastern  sky  just  before 
sunrise.  Venus  rises  two  hours  and  forty  minutes 
before  the  sun  on  the  fifteenth  of  October,  and  is 
in  close  conjunction  with  Mars  on  the  third  of  the 
month,  and  is  also  in  conjunction  with  Saturn  on 
the  twenty-first  and  with  Jupiter  on  the  twenty- 
fifth.  Mercury,  the  only  planet  appearing  in  the 
evening  skies  this  month,  reaches  its  greatest 
distance  east  of  the  sun  on  the  seventh  of  the 
month,  but  can  hardly  be  found,  as  it  will  be  very 
close  to  the  horizon  at  that  time. 

Isabel  M.  Lewis. 


THE  TIPTOE  TWINS  AND  THE  SQUIRRELS 


HOMEWARD  GO  ACROSS  THE  STILE         ~  6.  TO  BRING  A  HAMMER 

1 140 


FOR  VERY  LITTLE  FOLK 


9.  THIS  PLEASES  GRANDPA  SQUIRREL  SO, 


11.  BUT  WHEN  1HEY  HEAR  THE  SUPPER-BELL. 


8.  AND  FIX  THEM  NICELY  IN  A  STACK. 


10.  HE  TELLS  THEM  TALES  OF  LONG  AGO. 


  I5FIBE.L-  MQRTQIM  -  FISH- 

12.  THE  SQUIRRELS  BID  THE  TWINS  FAREWELL. 
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ning  its  forty-ninth  year,  the  League  its  twenty- third. 

The  passing  of  the  years,  however,  brings  no  regrets, 
as  it  does  with  some  folk,  for  St.  Nicholas  is  as  young 
one  year  as  it  is  the  next,  and  the  League  continues  to 
make  new  friends  and  add  interested  members. 

A  number  of  our  prose  writers  this  month  acknowledge 
that  "An  Important  Discovery,"  with  them,  has  been 
their  first  introduction  to  the  magazine  and  the  League. 
One  young  friend,  who  had  wanted  a  wrist  watch  for  her 
birthday  and  received  instead  a  subscription  to  St. 
Nicholas,  declared  it  was  worth  fifty  watches!     .  . 

The  pleasant  days  of  summer,  now  but  a  memory,  are 
brought  vividly  to  mind  this  month  by  our  League 
photographers,  who  have  given  us  some  artistic  views 
and  caught,  as  well,  intimate  and  interesting  glimpses  of 
vacation  days.  "A  Bit  of  Life"  has  afforded  our  artists 
endowed  with  a  sense  of  humor  a  chance  to  show  their 
wit  and  skill,  while  the  headings  picture  the  month  of 
Hallowe'en,  with  all  its  trappings  of  ghosts,  witches, 
pumpkins,  and  black  cats. 

The  poets  have  taken  wings  of  fancy,  and  in  "Flight" 
have  given  us  some  delightful  bits  of  verse;but  not  all 
fanciful,  either,  for  one  is  an  accurate  description  of  the 
feelings  one  experiences  on  his  first  flight  in  an  aeroplane. 

So  with  this  October  number,  another  year  of  St. 
Nicholas  and  the  League  is  brought  to  a  fitting  and 
friendly  close.  During  this  twelve-month,  some  of 
our  good  friends  have  graduated,  and  not  a  few,  once 
League  members,  have  appeared  in  other  pages  of  the 
magazine.  St.  Nicholas  and  its  Leaguers  have  an  in- 
separable bond  of  common  interest  and  endeavor  and 
each  year  brings  rich  rewards  to  both. 

PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  259 

(In  making  awards  contributors'  ages  are  considered) 
PROSE.    Gold  Badge,  Elizabeth  L.  Thompson  (age  14),  Pennsylvania.    Silver  Badges,  Helen  Louise  Gunn 
(age  10),  Georgia;  Harriet  M.  Gadd  (age  15),  Connecticut;  Minnie  Pfeferberg  (age  16),  New  York;  John 
Page  Herndon  (age  12),  New  Mexico;  Frances  Jones  (age  14),  Utah;  Esther  Rebecca  Girton  (age  13), 
Pennsylvania. 

VERSE.    Gold  Badge,  Fanita  Laurie  (age  12),  Massachusetts.    Silver  Badges,  Virginia  P.  Broomell  (age 
11),  Pennsylvania;  Elizabeth  Rhoades  (age  12),  Connecticut;  Catharine  Turner  (age  12),  New  York. 
DRAWINGS.    Gold  Badge,  Catherine  Fox  (age  13),  Wisconsin.    Silver  Badges,  Helen  Johnston  (age  15), 
Wisconsin;  Yvonne  Twining  (age  13),  Iowa;  Anne  Gleaver  (age  13),  District  Columbia;  Helen  O'Connor 
(age  15),  Arizona;  Ruby  May  Kinsey  (age  16),  Arizona. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.    Gold  Badge,  Mary  E.  Mason  (age  14),  District  Columbia.    Silver  Badges,  Isabel  S. 
McKay  (age  12),  Canada;  Rice  S.  Estes  (age  14),  South  Carolina;  Zilph  Palmer  (age  9),  New  York;  Sally 
Knowles  (age  12),  Massachusetts;  Caroline  Harris  (age  16),  Florida;  Polly  Curtis  (age  12),  New  Jersey. 
PUZZLE-MAKING.    Gold  Badges,  Elizabeth  V.  Freeland  (age  14),  Georgia;  Wilmer  Cornell  Dechert 
(age  14),  Virginia.    Silver  Badge,  Marian  Jordan  (age  11),  Georgia. 

PUZZLE  ANSWERS.    Silver  Badges,  Henry  Meigs  Boudinot  (age  14),  District  Columbia;  Peggy  Johnston 

(age  13),  New  York;  Agnes  K.  Getty  (age  16),  Montana. 


BY  CAROLINE  HARRIS,  AGE  l6.     (SILVER  BADGE)  BY  POLLY  CURTIS,  AGE  12.     (SILVER  BADGE) 

"IN  SUMMER-TIME" 


1 14- 


"A   HEADING   FOR   OCTOBER."     BY    CATHERINE    FOX.    AGE  13 
(GOLD  BADGE.     SILVER  BADGE  WON  MAY,  1921) 


October  brings  us  to  the  end  of  another  year  of  St. 
Nicholas  and  the  League.  The  magazine  was  first 
published  in  November,  and  the  League  was  established 
in  the  same  month,  though  twenty-six  years  later.  So 
November  is  the  birthday  of  each,  St.  Nicholas  begin- 
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FLIGHT 

BY  KATRINA  E.  HINCKS  (AGE  12) 

{Honor  Member) 
Up  and  away,  at  break  of  day, 

Far  over  the  summer  seas, 
Where  the  ocean's  lips 
Kiss  the  wave-beat  ships, 

And  whitecaps  dance  to  the  breeze. 

Then  it 's  up  and  away,  O  sea-gull. 

Up  to  far  heights  of  blue, 
Wherever  you  sweep, 
Like  a  king  of  the  deep, 

And  I  would  I  could  follow  you ! 

Afar  in  the  clouds  is  your  dwelling; 

The  wide  sea  is  your  realm, 
Where  the  taut  shrouds  sing, 
As  your  flashing  wing 

Speeds  on,  with  never  a  helm. 

Then  it 's  up  and  away,  O  sea-gull, 

Far  over  the  shining  sea, 
Where  the  roar  of  gales, 
And  the  beck'ning  sails 

Will  ever  be  calling  me ! 

AN  IMPORTANT  DISCOVERY 

BY  HELEN  LOUISE  GUNN   (AGE  10) 

{Silver  Badge) 
A  most  important  discovery  was  that  of  radium. 

The  attention  of  the  world  has  recently  been  drawn 
to  radium  bv  Madame  Curie's  visit  to  the  United  States, 
and  by  the  presentation  to  her  by  President  Harding  of 
one  gram  of  radium.  One  gram  of  this  metal  is  worth 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  takes  hundreds  of 
tons  of  ore  to  make  one  gram  of  radium. 

In  1896,  H.  Becquerel  observed  that  a  uranium  prep- 
aration emitted  rays  similar  to  X-rays.  In  1898, 
Madame  Curie  came  to  the  decision  that  it  was  not  the 
uranium  which  emitted  the  rays,  but  that  it  was  some 
other  metal  in  the  preparation. 

She  took  pitchblende  and  analyzed  it  very  carefully. 
She  took  away  the  uranium  and  other  substances  until 
nothing  was  left  except  radium.  She  then  found  that 
it  was  the  radium  which  emitted  the  rays  which  Becquerel 
had  observed  in  1896. 

One  time,  Becquerel,  without  thinking,  put  some  radium 
in  his  waistcoat  pocket.  In  fourteen  days  a  severe  burn 
appeared.  This  was  the  first  time  that  people  realized 
that  radium  could  be  used  in  tissue  diseases. 

Radium,  it  is  claimed,  is  a  cure  for  certain  cancers 
when  properly  applied.  It  kills  the  original  growth 
and  makes  the  person  who  has  been  cured  practically 
immune  to  the  disease. 

AN  IMPORTANT  DISCOVERY 

BY  HARRIET  M.  GADD  (AGE  1 5) 

{Silver  Badge) 

Few  people  realize  the  real  importance  of  the  great  dis- 
covery of  vulcanization  by  Charles  Goodyear  in  1844. 
Born  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  in  1800,  Goodyear, 
after  a  slight  education,  began  work  in  his  father's  hard- 
ware factory.  When  this  plant  failed,  Goodyear  received 
his  first  chance  to  experiment  with  the  rubber  gum 
being  used  to  a  limited  extent  at  that  time.  In  1836 
he  devised  a  process  by  which  rubber  was  treated  with 
nitric  acid,  but  because  he  was  a  true  inventor  and 
because  he  was  convinced  that  rubber  was  one  of  the 
most  useful  substances  in  the  world,  Goodyear  would 
not  give  up  until  he  had  made  it  still  more  serviceable. 


Through  all  his  years  of  great  effort,  Goodyear  found 
several  things  that  aided  in  the  treatment  of  rubber,  but 
he  had  never  once  thought  of  heat,  because  he  knew 
that  even  a  slight  degree  turned  the  gum  into  a  sticky, 
gluey  mass.  It  was  entirely  by  accident  that  in  1844  he 
found  that  a  high  degree  of  heat  was  the  very  thing 
needed.  Then,  after  five  more  years  of  hard  work,  the 
process  of  vulcanization  was  completed.  To-day,  rub- 
ber forms  one  of  the  most  important  and  widely  used 
substances  in  the  world,  while  to  Charles  Goodyear,  a 
man  of  poverty,  goes  the  honor  of  inventing  the  process 
of  vulcanization,  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  discoveries. 


'IN  SUMMER-TIME."     BY  ZILPH  PALMER,  AGE  9-      (SILVER  BADGE) 


FLIGHT 

BY  VIRGINIA  P.   BROOMELL  (AGE  II) 

{Silver  Badge) 
Oh,  a  gipsy's  life  is  the  life  for  me! 

The  trail  is  leading  on; 
New  sights,  strange  lands  I  fain  would  see; 

I  would  that  I  were  gone. 
Gone — on  the  trail  that  leads  the  way; 
Gone — and  singing  a  merry  lay; 
Gone — to  God's  country  so  open  and  free; 
To  sleep  'neath  the  stars  and  play  on  the  lea! 

The  breeze  brings  the  scent  of  strange,  far-off  flowers; 

I  dream  of  gardens  old; 
It  brings  the  tang  of  the  sea;  oh,  its  powers 

To  lure  are  manifold ! 
Youth  is  the  call,  the  lure,  the  way; 
Wisdom  the  voice  that  bids  me  stay; 
Crisp  is  the  tang  of  the  cool  autumn  air. 
I  want  to  adventure — to  do  and  dare! 

But  oh!  by  the  rose  of  the  morrow's  dawn, 

I  shall  be  on  the  trail! 
My  nest  will  be  empty,  and  I  will  be  gone 

Over  each  hill  and  dale. 
I  '11  flee  from  the  worry  of  strife; 
I  '11  lead  a  wide,  happy,  free  life; 
For  though  Wisdom 's  the  voice  that  bids  me  stay, 
Youth  is  the  call,  the  lure,  the  way! 
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FLIGHT 

BY  HELEN  L.   RUMMONS  (AGE  14) 

(Honor  Member) 
We  are  off!  With  growing  speed  we  cross  the  field. 
A  moment  more  and  we  shall  crash  into  the  wall — 
But  what  is  this?    The  earth  drops  out  beneath  our 
feet! 

We  are  rising!    Soaring  up  into  the  heavens! 
A  breathless  moment,  first,  before  we  dare  look  down. 
And  then —  How  small  they  look,  the  things  of  every- 
day; 

How  paltry,  petty,  here  above  the  fading  earth! 
We  wonder  why  we  ever  stayed  there. 

But  little  time 

Is  offered  us  for  meditation.    We  are  swept 
Straight  down  the  long  cloud- vistas  like  the  wind; 
We  are  whirled  in  dizzy  spirals  heavenward. 
In  the  mad  exhilaration  of  our  flight. 
All  about  us  is  the  motor's  deafening  whir; 
If  we  try  to  speak,  the  sound  drowns  out  the  voice. 
Then  silence —  Can  it  be  that  something"has  gone  wrong? 
No.    He  has  "shut  'er  off"  for  conversation.  "Stunts?" 
I  nod.    We  "loop-the-loop."    We  see  the  reeling  earth 
For  one  brief  dizzy  moment  swing  above  our  heads. 
We  are  the  center  round  which  earth  and  heaven  turn; 
We  see  the  whole  world  upside  down — till  we  ourselves 
Are  righted! 

It  is  over.    Now  we  circle  down, 
Down  to  the  little  earth  we  scorned  to  stay  upon; 
The  earth  that  welcomes  man,  whose  genius  makes 
him  wings, 

But  cannot  find  another  place  so  good  as  Home. 

AN  IMPORTANT  DISCOVERY 
(A  True  Incident  of  the  Civil  War) 

BY    ELIZABETH    L.    THOMPSON    (AGE    1 4) 

(Gold  Badge.    Silver  Badge  won  July,  1921) 
As  the  horses  came  to  a  halt,  Mrs.  Carson  leaned  anx- 
iously over  the  side  of  the  buckboard  and  spoke  to  the 
waiting  sentinel  who  had  challenged  them. 

"Surely,"  she  insisted,  "you  know  who  I  am.  Captain 
Carson,  in  Arlington,  is  my  husband." 

"Sorry,  madam,"  was  the  reply,  "but  I  can't  let  you 
through  without  the  countersign." 

The  young  woman  looked  despairingly  down  the 


long  road  before  her;  then  at  the  darkening  sky.  It  was 
becoming  very  late,  and  she  knew  that  with  "Scott's 
nine  hundred"  stationed  not  far  from  where  she  was. 
it  was  very  unsafe  to  be  out  on  the  road  after  dusk. 

The  buckboard  contained  food  for  the  mess  at 
Arlington,  the  headquarters  of  the  Federal  troops. 
Mrs.  Carson,  being  the  only  woman  in  the  camp,  was 
in  the  habit  of  driving  to  Washington  to  supervise  the 
buying  of  provisions. 

At  that  moment  her  attention  was  attracted  by  an 
officer  who  was  approaching  them.  His  quick  eyes 
took  in  the  situation  immediately,  and  recognizing  Mrs. 
Carson,  he  spoke  to  her. 

"Where  have  you  been?" 

"Washington,"  she  said. 

To  Mrs.  Carson's  astonishment,  the  officer  turned  to 
the  sentry  and  told  him  to  let  her  through. 

Mrs.  Carson  rode  on  her  way,  thinking  deeply,  when 
it  suddenly  flashed  across  her  mind  that  the  countersign 
was  "Washington." 

This  was  a  very  important  discovery,  as  it  enabled 
her  to  pass  safely  through  the  lines  of  "Scott's  nine 
hundred"  to  Arlington. 

AN  IMPORTANT  DISCOVERY 

BY'  MINNIE  PFEFERBERG   (AGE  l6) 

(Silver  Badge) 

More  than  four  hundred  years  ago,  Christopher  Colum- 
bus, with  three  small  vessels,  left  the  port  of  Palos,  in 
the  south  of  Spain,  to  find  a  new  route  to  India. 

Columbus  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  daring 
scientists  of  his  time,  and  it  was  his  bold  plan  to  reach 
India  by  sailing  westward  across  the  unknown  ocean 
where  no  ship  had  ever  ventured  before.  Those  who 
heard  Columbus's  plan,  laughed  at  him.  How,  they 
argued,  could  there  be  people  on  the  other  side  of  the 
earth  walking  with  their  heads  downward? 

Columbus,  however,  was  not  disheartened  by  their 
scoffing  and  finally  succeeded  in  obtaining  aid  from  the 
queen  of  Spain. 

Columbus  continued  to  sail  westward  for  sixty  days. 
At  about  this  point  the  sailors  became  alarmed.  None 
of  them  believed  that  the  world  was  round,  but  they 
thought,  instead,  that  at  any  moment  they  would  fall 
off  the  earth.  Besides,  if  the  idea  were  true,  they  were 
sailing  downhill  and  could  never  sail  up  again!  They 


A  BIT  OF  LIFE.       BY  HELEN  JOHNSTON. 
AGE  15.     (SILVER  BAPGF.) 


"A  HEADING  FOR  OCTOBER."  BY  YVONNE 
TWINING.  AGE  13-     (SILVER  BADGE) 


A  BIT  OF  LIFE 
BY  DOROTHY  IAYNE,  AGE  1'' 
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BY  ELIZABETH  SOWERS,  AGE  15 


BY  EDNA  M.  SHOEMAKER,  AGE   1 4 

"IN  SUMMER-TIME" 


ISABEL  S.  MCKAY,  AGE  I< 
(SILVER  BADGE) 


spoke  of  terrible  sea-monsters  that  awaited  them,  and 
they  even  planned  to  throw  their  brave  captain  into  the 
ocean. 

Columbus,  however,  would  not  give  up,  and  tried  to 
quell  the  mutiny.  After  a  few  days,  it  became  quite 
evident  that  land  was  near;  bits  of  foliage  floated  about, 
and  birds  were  seen. 

On  the  twelfth  of  October  land  was  plainly  visible, 
and  Columbus,  with  his  crews,  for  the  first  time  in  three 
months,  stepped  on  terra  firma. 

The  sailors  fell  on  their  knees  and  thanked  God  for 
their  preservation,  but  Columbus,  although  he  did  not 
know  that  he  had  found  a  new  continent,  gave  fervent 
thanks  to  God  for  his  great  discovery. 

FLIGHT 

BY  ELIZABETH  RHOADES   (AGE  12) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Across  the  still  lake  the  wild  loon  flew, 
Calling  the  weird  call  that  only  he  knew; 
It  echoed  far  through  the  still  night  air — 
A  wail  and  a  cry  of  freedom  were  there. 

Away  in  the  west  where  the  storm-clouds  had  cleared, 

A  silvery  star  in  the  sky  appeared. 

No  sound  was  heard  'neath  the  rising  moon, 

Save  the  wail  and  the  cry  of  the  flying  loon. 

AN  IMPORTANT  DISCOVERY 

BY  JOHN  PAGE  HERNDON   (AGE  I2> 

(Silver  Badge) 

Dick  Mayton  dropped  his  history  and  looked  at  his 
father  across  the  table. 
"Dad." 

Mr.  Mayton  looked  up.    "Yes,  son." 

"May  I  get  a  twenty-two  rifle?    Mac  Parson  has  one." 

"Impossible;  I  don't  think  it  's  best;  you  are  too 
young,"  replied  his  father,  abruptly. 

Dick  gave  a  long  sigh  and  picked  up  his  book. 

Several  weeks  later,  Dick  and  his  father  were  invited 
on  a  hunt  up  by  Mill's  Springs.  They  accepted,  and 
had  a  jolly  time.  The  last  day  proved  to  be  a  great 
adventure  for  Dick. 

Dick  and  his  father  left  the  others  at  camp,  and 
trudged  off  into  the  mountains  in  search  of  game. 


After  a  somewhat  tiresome  walk  up  a  small  ravine, 
they  sat  down  on  a  log,  Mr.  Mayton  leaning  his  gun 
against  a  stump. 

Dick's  father,  seeing  some  indications  of  a  spring, 
departed  around  a  bend  in  the  canon  close  by  in  search 
of  water. 

Dick,  throwing  himself  upon  the  ground  for  a  com- 
plete rest,  was  startled  to  hear  a  sound  in  the  bushes. 
Peeking  through  the  brush,  he  saw  a  panther  feeding  on 
the  remains  of  a  calf. 

Scarcely  knowing  what  he  did,  he  picked  up  his 
father's  gun  and,  by  a  scratch  shot,  killed  the  cat. 

Frightened  by  the  sound  of  the  shot,  Dick's  father 
hurriedly  returned,  and  was  pleased  to  find  an  entirely 
different  situation  from  what  he  expected. 

After  examining  the  lion,  he  laughingly  remarked, 
"Well,  Dick,  you  have  earned  your  gun  by  proving  you 
can  handle  one." 

With  a  joyful  shout  Dick  exclaimed,  "Oh  Dad!  this 
certainly  proved  to  be  an  important  discovery!" 


"IN  SUMMER-TIME."      BY  RUTH  CLEVENGER,  AGE 


AN  IMPORTANT  DISCOVERY 

BY  MARY  F.  FARR  (AGE  7) 

Once,  a  long  time  ago,  a  strange-looking  ship  wassailing 
slowly  on  the  great  ocean.  It  was  laden  with  soda.  It 
had  been  out  on  the  great  waters  for  a  long  time,  and 
the  sailors  were  very  tired  of  the  waves  tossing  them 
here  and  there  and  they  were  longing  for  land. 

One  day  the  sailors  saw  a  black  speck,  which  they 
soon  knew  was  land.  The  first  thing  the  sailors  did 
when  they  landed  was  to  build  a  fire  to  get  dinner. 
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BY  DOROTHY  C.  MILLER, 
AGE  17.     (HONOR  MEMBER) 


BY  ANNE  GLEAVER,  AGE  13. 

"A  BIT 

They  could  not  find  any  stones  to  prop  the  kettle  up,  so 
they  got  some  of  the  lumps  of  soda  from  the  ship  to 
prop  it  up.  The  dinner  was  cooking  well.  'But  what 
was  happening  now?  The  fire  had  melted  the  soda  and 
sand  together  and  made  glass!  And  that  was  the  first 
glass  there  ever  was. 

So  on  that  far-away  coast  a  very  important  discovery 
was  made. 

THE  FLIGHT 

BY  MARGARET  HUMPHREY  (AGE  14) 

{Honor  Member) 
King  Herod  learned  from  prophets  and  wise  men 
That  Christ,  the  new-born  Savior,  would  be  king 
O'er  all;  and  in  his  wicked  heart  he  vowed 
That  he  would  slay  this  little  future  king. 
But  one  night,  in  a  dream,  to  Joseph  came 
The  Angel  of  the  Lord,  and  bade  him  flee 
To  Egypt,  taking  Mary  and  the  Child. 
And  so  the  next  night,  after  darkness  fell— 
A  star-pierced,  brooding  darkness — o'er  the  land. 
To  Egypt  fled  the  three,  to  Egypt  fair, 
Across  the  desert  sands,  where  distant  shapes 
Shadowed  their  path,  where,  like  a  black  cloak,  Night 


(SILVER  BADGE) 

OF  LIFE" 


BY  RUBY  MAY  KINSEY,  AGE  1 6 
(SILVER  BADGE) 


Enfolded  them  within  her  cool  embrace. 

While  unseen  angels  hovered  all  about 

And  guided  them  their  weary  way  along. 

Soft  wings  fanned  off  the  desert's  dry,  hot  breath; 

A  single  star  shone  in  the  heavens  above, 

And  when  they  saw  it  shining  down  below, 

They  reached  at  last  their  journey's  end,  the  Nile. 

But  when  King  Herod  died,  they  swift  returned, 

For  out  of  Egypt  God  had  called  His  Son 

To  bring  His  message  to  the  waiting  world. 

"AN  IMPORTANT  DISCOVERY" 

BY  FRANCES  JONES  (AGE  14) 
(Silver  Badge) 

IN  1848  some  workmen,  in  digging  a  mill-race  for  Cap- 
tain Sutter,  discovered  particles  of  shining  gold  in  a 
stream  in  northern  California.  Upon  examining  the 
surrounding  country,  they  found  the  soil,  the  river-bed, 
and  the  rocks  to  be  rich  with  gold.  They  were  aston- 
ished, and  immediately  the  mill  was  shut  down  and  all 
hands  were  set  to  work  to  dig  the  precious  metal. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  even  before, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  had  been  moving  west- 


BY  MARY  E.   MASON,   AGE   1 4 
(GOLD  BADGE.     SILVER  BADGE 
WON  JULY,  1919) 


BY  ELITA  DOWNEY,  AGE  IS 

"IN  SUMMER-TIME" 


BY  SARAH  JANE  DUNCAN,  AGE   I  r 
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BY  ARCHIBALD  ROBERT  DAVIDSON,  JR.,   AGE  9 


BY  EVELYN  REINHOLD,  AGE  13 


/ 


BY  ANNA  RUTLEDGE,  AGE  1 4 


BY  RICE  S.  ESTES,  AGE  14.     (SILVER  BADGE) 


BY   HELEN  RANDOLPH  SEXTON,  AGE  I.} 


'IN  SUMMER-TIME" 


ward,  following  the  example  set  by  Daniel  Boone  and 
other  brave  pioneers;  and  as  one  place  became  settled, 
they  moved  still  farther  on,  settling  the  western  regions. 

But  they  were  not  searching  for  anything  in  particular 
and  they  set  themselves  no  other  goal  than  to  find  out 
what  lay  still  farther  on.  And  so  they  slowly  advanced, 
bringing  civilization  with  them  and  adding  to  the  in- 
habited areas  of  the  country. 

But  when  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia reached  them  they  were  beside  themselves  with 
excitement,  and  at  once  rushed  for  the  gold-mines  from 
all  the  settled  parts  of  the  country.  Farmers,  traders, 
and  carpenters  were  seized  with  a  desire  for  sudden 
wealth,  and  left  their  work  to  seek  the  golden  treasure. 

This  discovery  had  important  effects  on  the  Union, 
by  increasing  the  wealth  and  size  of  our  country  and  by 
developing  the  Pacific  coast.  This  latter  develop- 
ment led  to  the  building  of  a  railroad  across  the  con- 
tinent, and  also,  since  a  shorter  shipping  route  was 


needed  from  east  to  west,  it  led,  in  a  roundabout  way,  to 
the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  finest  triumphs  of  man's  engineering  skill. 

AN  IMPORTANT  DISCOVERY 

BY  ESTHER  REBECCA  GIRTON  (AGE  13) 

(Silver  Badge) 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  success  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal  which  confronted  the 
French  was  malaria  and  yellow  fever.  Men  died  by  the 
thousands;  and  upon  hearing  of  the  terrible  diseases, 
others  refused  to  take  their  places.  So,  at  last,  work 
ceased,  although  France  lost  millions  of  dollars. 

When  America  took  up  the  work  it  was  easier.  In 
Cuba  a  commission,  composed  of  Reed.  Carroll,  Lazear. 
and  Agramonte,  had  been  making  investigations,  and 
all  indications  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  mosquito 
carried  the  germs  of  malaria  and  yellow  fever.    And  to 
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prove  the  theory,  Carroll  and  Lazear  both  exposed 
themselves  to  the  bite  of  a  mosquito,  and  both  died. 
These  and  other  sacrifices  proved  beyond  doubt  that  the 
mosquito  carried  the  germs  of  the  dreaded  diseases. 

This  discovery  having  been  made.  Colonel  W.  C. 
Gorgas  started  a  highly  successful  campaign  for  sani- 
tary conditions  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  Grass 
and  brush  were  cut  and  burned,  swamps  drained, 
ditches  dug,  old  ditches  cleaned,  refuse-cans  emptied  and 
made  sanitary,  and  water  was  sprinkled  on  the  city 
streets.  Thousands  of  gallons  of  oil,  to  kill  the  mosqui- 
tos,  were  used  annually.  Under  these  conditions  the 
mosquito  was  to  a  great  extent  abolished. 

Although  this  great  discovery  cost  the  loss  of  valua- 
ble lives,  the  sacrifice  was  not  in  vain.  It  accomplished 
two  great  things:  it  made  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  the 
most  healthful  region  under  tropical  skies,  and  it  made 
possible  the  construction  of  the  great  Panama  Canal. 

FLIGHT  OF  TIME 

BY  CATHARINE  TURNER   (AGE  12) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Above  the  many-templed  Mecca, 
Rise  seven  towers,  fair  and  strong. 
There  sit,  within,  the  keepers  of  Time 
Who,  when  one  golden  hour 
Has  passed  the  portals  of  this  world, 
Call  forth  in  silver  tone, 

With  one  firm  hand  stretched  toward  the  east: 

"Allah  is  the  only  God, 

And  Mohammed  is  his  prophet." 

Echoed  by  the  others, 

It  falls  melodiously  upon  the  ear. 

As  though  it  were  a  summons. 

The  Mohammedan, 

What  e'er  his  occupation  be. 

Falls  upon  his  bended  knee, 

And  kneels  in  silent  prayer. 

And  the  silver  crescent  moon. 

Glimmering  in  the  azure  sky, 

Makes  the  brazen  towers  shine  like  sold 


FLIGHT 

BY  F ANITA  LAURIE  (AGE  12) 

(Gold  Badge.    Silver  Badge  won  February,  iqi8) 
Midst  the  clouds  and  the  mists  of  the  azure. 

Over  houses  and  bridges  below, 
In  the  depths  of  the  blue 
A  great  giant  bird  flew, 

A  familiar  bird,  one  we  all  know. 

And  it  soared  round  and  round,  ever  upward. 

Hardly  more  than  a  speck  in  the  sky. 
As  its  huge  wings  of  white  '  ■ 

Caught  the  sun's  gleaming  light 

They  reflected  it  far  up,  on  high. 

Soon  it  gracefully,  swiftly,  flew  downward, 
And  its  queer  giant  shape  came  to  view; 

Then  it  skimmed  o'er  the  ground, 

Landed  there  safe  and  sound 

Midst  the  grass  and  the  flowers,  in  the  dew. 

From  a  strange  hollow  spot  in  the  center, 

Stepped  a  figure  we 'd  ne'er  think  could  fly — 

Fit  and  fine  as  could  be. 

Human,  like  you  and  me. 
The  bird-man  that  sails  through  the  sky. 

SPECIAL  MENTION 

A  list  of  those  whose  work  would  have  been  used  had  space 


permitted: 
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Betty  Fry 
Margaret  A. 
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"A  HEAPING  FOR  OCTOBER."     BY  HELEN  O'CONNOR.  AGE  15 
(SILVER  BADGE) 


The  St  Nicholas  League  is  an  organization  of 
the  readers  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Magazine 
The  League  motto  is  "Live  to  learn  and  learn  to 

llVTHE  League  emblem  is  the  "Stars  and  Stripes  " 
The   League   membership   button   bears  the 
League  name  and  emblem.  _  . 

The  St  Nicholas  League  organized  in  JNovem- 
ber  1899,  became  immediately  popular  with  earnest 
and  enlightened  young  folks,  and  is  now  widely  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  great  artistic  educational' 
factors  in  the  life  of  American  boys  and  girls. 

The  St  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and  silver 
badges  each  month  for  the  best  original poems, 
stories,  drawings,  photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle 
answers. 

PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  263 

Competition  No.  263  will  close  November  1  All 
contributions  intended  for  it  must  be  mailed  on 
or  before  that  date.  Prize  announcements  will  be 
made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in 
St.  Nicholas  for  February.    Badges  sent  one  month 

^  Verse.    To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four 
lines.    Subject,  "To  One  Born  in  February. 

Prose.    Essay  or  story  of  not  more  than  three 
hundred  words.    Subject,  "A  Strange  Occurrence 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted; 
no  blue  prints  or  negatives.  Young  photographers 
need  not  print  and  develop  their  pictures  them- 
selves.   Subject,  "Taken  in  Winter."  _ 

Drawing.  India  ink,  verv  black  writing-ink  or 
wash.  Subject,  "An  Old  Friend,"  or  "A  Heading 
for  February."  .   ,  n 

Puzzle.    Must  be  accompanied  by  answer  in  lull. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best  and  neatest  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  addressed  to  The  Riddle-box. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless  it 
is  accompanied  by  a  self-addressed  and  stamped  en- 
velop of  proper  size  to  hold  the  manuscript  or  picture. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber 
or  not,  is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  upon 
application  a  League  badge  and  leaflet  will  be  sent 
free.  No  League  member  who  has  reached  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear 
the  name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender  and 
be  indorsed  as  "original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or 
guardian,  who  must  be  convmced  beyond 
doubt— and  must  state  in  writing— that  the 
contribution  is  not  copied,  but  wholly  the  work 
and  idea  of  the  sender. 

If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also  be  added. 
These  notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  on 
the  contribution  itself— -if  manuscript,  on  the  upper 
margin;  if  a  picture,  on  the  margin  or  back.  Write 
in  ink  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  A  contnbutor 
may  send  but  one  contribution  a  month— not  one  ot 
each  kind,  but  one  only;  this,  however,  does  not  in- 
clude "competitions'^  in  the  advertising  pages  or 
"Answers  to  Puzzles." 

Address:  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 
The  Century  Co. 
353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE  LETTER-BOX 


Sydney,  Australia. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:    I  thought  I  would  like  to  write 
and  tell  you  about  my  last  Christmas  holidays.    I  spent 
them  with  my  friend  Geoff  Holden  at  Mount  Irvine,  in 
the  Blue  Mountains,  about  150  miles  from  Sydney. 

I  am  afraid  it  would  n't  interest  you  much  to  tell  you 
about  the  whole  of  my  six  weeks'  stay,  so  I  will  just  tell 
you  about  a  picnic  we  had  at  Bowen's  Creek. 

Luckily,  I  had  my  camera  and  on  the  way  down 
managed  to  snap  a  lyre-bird  on  his  dancing-mound. 
Lyre-birds  are  very  timid,  and  I  must  have  had  luck 
to  get  so  close.    Further  on  we  saw  a  wallaby. 

On  climbing  down  the  first  of  four  lines  of  cliffs,  I 
found  a  dingoe's  cave.  Dingoes  do  not  attack  people, 
but  are  very  destructive  to  sheep.  Well,  after  killing  a 
snake  or  two,  and  nearly  catching  a  young  boobook 
owl,  we  reached  the  creek.  It  was  fully  ten  feet  above 
its  usual  level,  owing  to  recent  rains. 

We  managed  to  crawl  along  the  bank  to  a  spot  where 
we  had  camped  before.  Geoff's  sister,  who  was  with 
us,  found  a  blackfellow's  ax.  Many  such  relics  have 
been  found,  also  boomerangs,  spears,  etc. 

When  returning  home  at  sunset,  up  a  different  spur, 
we  heard  a  lyre-bird  showing  off  to  his  mate.  He  was 
mimicking  wonderfully.  He  had  the  notes  of  the 
whip-bird  (like  the  crack  of  a  stock-whip)  to  perfection, 
and  also  mimicked  the  whistle  of  the  parrot  and  the 
laugh  of  the  kookaburra,  besides  many  other  sounds. 

Ronald  M.  Stewart  (age  14). 


American  Forks,  Utah. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  We  four  girls  have  formed  a  little 
club  which  we  call  the  St.  Nicholas  English  Club. 
The  reason  we  have  named  it  this  is  that  we  are  all 
taking  our  sophomore  English  this  summer  and  we  are 
also  very  interested  in  reading  St.  Nicholas,  which  one 
of  our  members  has  taken  for  nearly  four  years.  We 
as  a  club  have  worked  every  puzzle  in  your  June  number, 
and  plan  to  do  so  in  the  future.  We  also,  as  individuals, 
are  trying  each  month  to  win  a  League  badge. 

We  read  the  little  English  play  in  the  January  St. 
Nicholas  and  liked  it  so  well  that  we  gave  it  to  the 
teacher  of  the  sixth  grade,  who  had  some  of  her  pupils 
memorize  and  present  it  in  public  when  the  high  school 
gave  its  exhibit.    We  think  every  one  enjoyed  it. 

We  are  most  interested  in  reading  Mrs.  Seaman's 
stories,  though  we  enjoy  every  bit  of  your  magazine. 
Wishing  you  a  long  and  successful  life. 
Your  interested  readers, 

Virginia  McCarron  (age  14). 
Ruth  Newman  (age  14). 
Frances  Jones  (age  14). 
Marian  Jones  (age  15). 


Taiku,  Korea. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:    I  don't  know  how  long  I  've 
taken  you,  but  I  do  know  that  I  had  you  in  19 15,  be- 
cause I  still  have  some  of  the  copies. 

You  get  'way  out  here  too  late  for  me  to  enter  the 
League  competition,  but  I  can  write  letters,  anyway. 

The  Koreans  usually  use  wooden  pillows.  They  are 
not  even  covered  by  anything  soft,  so  you  can  imagine 
what  a  Korean  pillow-fight  would  be  like!  A  Korean 
always  seems  to  want  something  under  his  head,  and 
does  n't  seem  to  care  much  what  it  is.  The  backs  of 
their  heads  are  often  very  flat  for  this  reason,  and  some 
go  up  from  the  back  and  sides  and  form  a  sort  of  peak. 

I  have  seen  a  great  many  kinds  of  pillows,  but  none 
like  one  I  saw  the  other  day.  A  big  field-day  was  being 
celebrated  at  the  Talsan,  which  used  to  be  a  Korean 
fortress,  but  is  now  the  city  park.  All  the  Christian 
schools  in  the  surrounding  countryside  were  taking 


part.  As  we  were  coming  home,  we  saw  a  man  resting 
on  the  grass.  And  what  do  you  suppose  he  was  using 
as  a  prop  for  his  head?  Two  tin  cans,  one  on  top  of  the 
other!  Each  can  was  about  three  inches  high,  and 
made  a  nice  tall  pillow  for  him.  That  pillow  could  n't 
be  called  a  "cushion"  very  well,  could  it? 

Your  interested  reader. 

Nan  Bruen. 


Camp  Nelson. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:    I  am  having  a  fine  time  here  at 
camp.    I  brought  the  July  number  up  here  with  me 
and  all  the  Scouts  read  it.    They  all  agree  it 's  fine. 

We  have  a  regular  routine  from  six  o'clock,  when  we 
get  up,  to  eight-thirty,  when  we  go  to  bed. 

The  day  is  filled  by  hikes,  games,  classes,  and  work. 
There  are  four  classes  in  swimming:  sink-easies,  begin- 
ners, swimmers,  and  life-savers. 

A  devoted  reader, 

Kathryn  Bradfield. 


Good  stories  by  youngsters  are  no  novelty  to  readers  of 
the  St.  Nicholas  League  pages;  but  we  are  seldom 
treated  to  a  better  fanciful  tale  than  the  following  joint 
composition  of  two  twelve-year-old  authors.  And  ad- 
ditional interest  is  lent  the  contribution  by  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  chums  who  wrote  it  is  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Herbert  Adams  Gibbons,  the  distinguished  author  of 
many  popular  books  for  grown-ups. 

In  the  garden  of  happiness  there  lived  His  Majesty 
King  Red  Rose.  He  was  looking  for  a  fair  queen  to 
help  rule  his  garden,  and  soon  His  Majesty  was  charmed 
by  fair  White  Rose.  He  lovingly  advanced  toward 
White  Rose  and  said,  "Will  you  be  my  bride,  fair  White 
Rose?"  Her  only  answer  was  to  lean  over  and  kiss 
Red  Rose  in  the  breeze.  The  king  called  his  messenger, 
little  Robin-Redbreast,  and  told  him  to  proclaim  his 
wedding  through  the  garden,  and  said,  "Be  sure,  my 
little  messenger,  to  find  Merry  Little  Breezes  and  tell 
them,  for  they  are  such  lively  little  things  and  are  the 
delight  of  my  heart." 

Tall  Miss  Hollyhock,  while  the  king  and  his  bridu 
were  busy,  had  a  meeting  with  all  the  flowers;  but  the 
ones  that  were  far  away  and  could  not  hear  what  she 
said,  she  told  the  Merry  Little  Breezes  to  call  up  by 
yellow  Daffodil,  and  it  was  decided  that  all  the  flowers 
would  give  a  present  to  the  king  and  their  future  queen. 

The  next  night  was  a  night  of  great  rejoicing,  for  they 
were  going  to  be  married  by  the  minister,  the  red-eyed 
vireo,  called  also  the  preacher.  The  bluebells  tinkled 
beautifully,  at  the  beginning  of  the  wedding,  and  the 
flowers  bowed  respectfully  to  their  new  queen.  The 
black  cricket  played  the  wedding  march,  and  the  mead- 
ow-lark sang  a  solo.  After  the  wedding  a  wonderful 
feast  was  prepared  by  the  queen's  maids,  the  pretty 
butterflies.  The  richest  food,  which  consisted  of  little 
balls  of  delicious  earth,  was  spread  on  the  largest  mush- 
room table,  and  the  little  mushrooms,  which  were  found 
everywhere,  were  used  as  chairs.  Little  Laughing 
Waters  and  Merry  Little  Breezes  were  always  getting 
into  mischief.  This  amused  the  king  and  queen  im- 
mensely. The  wedding  lasted  two  nights,  and  the  fire- 
flies lit  the  whole  garden.  All  the  flowers  gave  beauty 
and  fragrance  to  their  lovely  queen.  Every  day  of  the 
king  and  queen's  reign  was  as  happy  as  their  wonderful 
and  joyful  wedding-day. 

Christine  Este  Gibbons  (age  12). 
Janet  Douglas  Spaeth  (age  12). 
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ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN 

A  Literary  Acrostic.  Cross-words:  i.  Nerve.  2.  Again. 
3.  Table.  4.  Hover.  5.  Amend.  6.  Noise.  7.  Isles.  8. 
Elude.  9.  Loath.  10.  Haunt.  11.  Abhor.  12.  Water. 
13.  Tease.  14.  Hoard.  15.  Offer.  16.  Raise.  17.  Niche. 
18.  Elate.  From  1  to  13,  Scarlet  Letter;  14  to  31,  House  of 
Seven  Gables;  32  to  41,  Marble  Faun.  Initials,  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 

Numerical  Enigma.  A  stone  fit  for  the  wall  will  not  be 
left  by  the  roadside. 

Pi.    September  shows  the  woodland  o'er 
With  many  a  brilliant  color; 
The  world  is  brighter  than  before, 
Why  should  our  hearts  be  duller? 
Beheadings  and  Curtailings,    i.  M-out-h.    2.  M-our-n. 
3.  M-one-y.   4.  G-run-t.   5-  H-ear-t.   6.  R-eve-1.   7.  S-mar-t. 
8.  S-tea-1.    9.  S-tar-t.    10.  W-age-r. 

A  Missing  Syllable.  i.  Re-verse.  2.  Re-bell.  3.  Re- 
sign. 4.  Re-bus.  5.  Re-butt.  6.  Re-mitt.  7.  Re-peel. 
8.  Re-seed.  9.  Re-leaf.  10.  Re-coil.  11.  Re-tire.  12.  Re- 
cover.   13.  Re-fuse.    14.  Re-mane. 


THE  SEPTEMBER  NUMBER 

A  Commercial  Acrostic.  Cross-words:  1.  Roguish.  2. 
Initial.  3.  Opposed.  4.  Defraud.  5-  Elderly.  6.  Juryman. 
7.  Attempt.  8.  Nomadic.  9.  Episode.  10.  Impound.  11. 
Rubbish.  12.  Offence.  From  1  to  6,  coffee;  7  to  10,  mate; 
11  to  18,  diamonds;  19  to  24.  cotton;  25  to  28,  nuts;  29  to  36, 
emeralds;  37  to  40,  gold;  41  to  46,  rubber.  Initials,  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  1 

Classical  Cross-word  Enigma.  Demosthenes. 

Anagram  Word-square,  i.  Pare.  2.  Arid.  3.  Ride.  4. 
Eden. 

Novel  Double  Acrostic.  Initials,  Allenby;  third  row, 
Cadorna.  Cross-words:  1.  Ancient.  2.  Leather.  3.  Lodg- 
ing.  4.  Economy.    5.  Nursery.   6.  Banquet.    7.  Yearned. 

Charade.    Win,  dough;  window. 

A  Biblical  King's  Move,  Initials,  Zachariah.  1.  Iscariot, 
16-7-8-15-22-29-21-12.  Cain,  13-5-6-14.  Zerubbabel,  23-24- 
31-38-30-39-32-40-47-54.  Hezekiah,  55-48-56-64-63-62-53-61. 
Abraham,  52-60-59-51-44-45-46.  Habakkuk,  37-36-35-42-50- 
43-34-27.  Ananias,  28-20-19-10-3-4-1 1.  Aaron,  2-1-9-17-25. 
Rebecca,  18-26-33-41-49-58-57. 


To  Our  Puzzlers:  To  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine,  answers  must  be  mailed  not  later  than  November  1,  and  should  be 
addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Solvers  wishing  to  compete  for  prizes  must  comply  with  the  League  rules  (see  page  1053)  and  give  answers  in  full,  following  the 
plan  of  those  printed  above. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  July  Number  were  duly  received  from  Peter  T.  Byrne — Henry  Meigs  Boudinot — Peggy 
Johnston — "The  Three  R's" — Betty  Todd — Elizabeth  D.  Patterson — Rosalind  Howe — Allan  T.  Gifford — Virginia  Ball — Curtiss 
S.  Hitchcock — "  Rikki-Tikki-Tavi — Agnes  K.  Getty." 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  July  Number  were  duly  received  from  Ruth  Tangier  Smith,  8 — Miriam  J.  Stewart,  8 — John  F. 
Davis,  8 — Esther  Myers,  8 — H.  Spencer  and  Henry  Dormitzer,  8 — Margaret  and  Mary  Everett  Swift,  8 — Eleanor  Litton,  8 — 
Bettina  Booth,  8 — Hortense  A.  Doyle,  8 — Mary  Rowland,  8 — Florence  E.  Jackson,  7 — Helen  S.  Paine,  7 — Catherine  Middleton, 
7 — Ellen  Day,  7 — "  Kemper  Hall  Chapter,"  7 — Thelma  Laut  Wade,  7 — St.  Anna's  Girls,  6 — Virginia  Straight.  6 — Winifred  Black- 
well,  6 — Elizabeth  Tong,  6 — Katharine  E.  Beilman,  6 — Jane  Kluckhohn,  5 — Mary  Delaney,  5 — Elizabeth  Yungstrom,  5 — Frances 
E.  Duncan,  4 — Klee  Bachenheimer,  3 — Ruth  J.  Wilkinson.  3 — Elizabeth  Tickner,  3 — "  Whittys,"  3 — Vera  Vleck,  2 — Charles  Wood, 
2 — Claude  M.  Brooks,  2 — Margaret  Smith,  2 — Eleanor  G.  Atterbury,  2 — Jane  R.  Leopold,  2 — Luther  Tucker,  2 — Helen  Trefts, 
2 — Dorothy  Loudenbeck,  2 — Gladys  Smith,  2 — Dorothy  Moore,  2 — Bessie  C.  Thompson,  2.  One  puzzle,  H.  K. — W.  I. — V.  H.  P. — 
C.  T.  M.— H.  W— C.  R.— E.  H.— F.  B.  T.  Jr.— E.  G.— M.  M.  P.— C.  D.— M.  M.— A.  L.— L.  V.  L— M.  K.— K.  T— J.  N.— M. 
J.  L.— R.  C— M.  F.— D.  L.— L.  W.— V.  M.  Jr.— A.  G.  C— R.  A.— A.  H.  H.— D.  M.— R.  E.  H.— G.  S.— M.  D.— L.  S— H.  M.  B.— 
E.  N.  S— B.  G.  M.— W.  W.  J.— M.  A.— F.  T—  H.  K— V.  M. 


CHARADE 

My  first  is  a  word  that  quite  often  we  utter; 
My  second  makes  housewives  unfailingly  flutter; 
My  third  may  be  used  by  the  thrifty  young  farmer; 
My  whole  was  a  knight  who  wore  glittering  armor. 

anne  wortley  (age  13),  League  Member. 

MYTHOLOGICAL  ACROSTIC 

(Gold  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 


* 

•  30 

23 

19 

4 

Cross-words:      i.  The 

* 

17 

10 

33 

supreme  god  of  the  sea. 

* 

24  . 

16 

36 

2.  The  hero  of  the  Iliad. 

* 

39 

31  ■ 

22 

5 

3.  Pertaining  to  a  certain 

28  8 

38 

marshy  district.    4.  A  city 

14  • 

9 

32 

of    Latium,    fifteen  miles 

* 

2 

29 

27 

south    of    Rome.     5.  The 

* 

35 

3 

12 

devoted  wife  of  Admetus. 

* 

ii  34 

40 

18 

15 

6.  A  giant  condemned  to 

* 

37  ■ 

26 

25 

roll  a  huge  stone  up  a  hill. 

* 

21 

1 

41 

6 

7.  A  maiden  who  was  trans- 

13 

20 

7 

formed  so  as  to  escape  from 

a  river-god.  8.  Another 
giant  condemned  to  constant  punishment.  9.  A  youth 
from  whose  blood  sprang  the  flower  named  for  him.  10. 
A  beautiful  youth  who  asked  Zeus  for  immortality.    1 1 . 


The  daughter  of  Alcinous.    12.  The  wife  of  Orpheus. 

When  these  names  have  been  rightly  guessed,  the 
initial  letters  (indicated  by  stars)  will  spell  the  Greek 
name  of  the  goddess  of  wisdom  and  of  war.  The  letters 
from  1  to  6,  from  7  to  14,  from  15  to  20,  from  21  to  30, 
from  31  to  36,  and  from  37  to  41  will  each  name  a  mytho- 
logical character. 

ELIZABETH  V.  FREELAND   (age   1 4). 
DIAMOND 

I.  In  cracker.    2.  A  spring.    3.  A  country  of  Asia. 

4.  A  partition  containing  a  long  seat,  in  a  sacred  edifice. 

5.  In  cracker. 

Elizabeth  king  (age  n),  League  Member. 

ARITHMETICAL  PUZZLE 

Albert,  Benjamin  and  Charles  were  discussing  their 
ages,  and  found  out  that  the  sum  of  their  ages  was  90. 
If  the  age  of  Albert  was  doubled  and  that  of  Benjamin 
trebled,  the  sum  of  the  three  ages  would  be  170.  If  the 
ages  of  Benjamin  and  Charles  were  each  doubled,  the 
sum  of  the  three  would  be  160.  What  were  the  ages  of 
Albert.  Benjamin,  and  Charles? 

clara  johnson  (age  1 5),  League  Member. 


1151 


1152 


THE  RIDDLE-BOX 


P8CTUBED  PO 


In  the  above  illustration  the  names  of  nine  poems  are 
pictured.  All  the  poems  are  by  the  same  writer. 
What  are  the  poems  and  who  is  their  author? 

LITERARY  ACROSTIC 

(Gold  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 

*  13    .  37  24    4    .35       Cross-words:  i.  A  divi- 

*  38  41  14  53  51  ii     .    sion  in  a  cavalry  regiment. 

*  30  39    9  29  15     .  45    2.  To  make  hard.  3.  Clear- 

*  25     .  16  49    1     .     .    ness.     4.  To    terrify.  5. 

*  19     .52    5     .  26  40    Barbarity.     6.  Continued 

*  .     .10     .  23  31  50    utterance  in  one  unvaried 

*  8  43    2  22  54     .28    pitch.  7.  A  parable.   8.  To 

*  7  55  42     .34     .     .    restore  to  freshness.    9.  A 

*  46  48  17     .33     .    6    drug  used  by  the  ancients  to 

*  18  44    .     .122721    give  relief  from  sorrow.  10. 

*  .  32  47    3  36  20     .     Temporary  obscurations. 

1 1 .  Answer. 

When  these  words  have  been  rightly  guessed,  the 
initial  letters  (indicated  by  stars)  will  spell  the  name  of 
a  famous  book.  The  letters  indicated  by  the  numbers 
from  1  to  11  will  spell  the  author's  pen-name;  while  the 
letters  from  12  to  21,  from  22  to  28,  from  29  to  35,  from 
36  to  40,  from  41  to  45,  from  46  to  50,  and  from  51  to 
55  will  each  name  a  character  in  the  book  spelled  by  the 
initial  letters. 

WILMER  CORNELL  DECHERT   (age  14). 
PI 

Het  elavse,  won  tulfrniget  form  het  retse, 

Rea  untred  ot  der  dan  glod; 
Het  hornt  nwid,  whginslit  o're  teh  ale, 

Grinbs  ginss  fo  cnimog  clod. 
Het  mpkunips,  garle  nad  wolmel, 

Eht  remfra  ciqukyl  skipc, 
Rof  lewhealon  si  gimcon, 

Dan  siep  eht  koco  sahll  xim. 

ROSANE  AND  ELIZABETH. 

SUBTRACTIONS  AND  ADDITIONS 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
Example:    Subtract  three  letters  from  a  gun;  add 

three  letters,  and  make  a  kitchen  utensil.  Answer: 

Mus-ket,  ket-tle. 

1.  Subtract  three  letters  from  a  snood;  add  three  let- 
ters, and  make  a  written  communication. 

2.  Subtract  three  letters  from  a  vain  scholar;  add 
three  letters,  and  make  a  horn. 

3.  Subtract  three  letters  from  indistinct  talk;  add 
three  letters,  and  make  destitute. 

4.  Subtract  three  letters  from  glossy;  add  three  letters, 
and  make  Ottoman. 

5.  Subtract  three  letters  from  to  drench;  add  three 
letters,  and  make  mournful. 


6.  Subtract  three  letters  from  to  totter;  add  three 
letters,  and  make  to  deduce. 

7.  Subtract  three  letters  from  to  adhere  closely;  add 
three  letters,  and  make  a  wide  street. 

8.  Subtract  three  letters  from  more  whitened  by  age; 
add  three  letters,  and  make  a  name  for  the  jerboa. 

The  initial  letters  of  the  second  words  will  spell  a  day 
in  September. 

MARIAN  JORDAN  (age  II). 

ZIGZAG 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  zigzag — beginning  with  the  upper,  left- 
hand  letter  and  ending  with  the  lower,  left-hand  letter 
— will  spell  a  merry  time. 

Cross-words:  i.  An  animal.  2.  A  large  rope  or 
chain.  3.  Very  cold.  4.  Expresses  sorrow  audibly. 
5.  A  lizard.  6.  To  look  threatening.  7.  To  perfume. 
8.  Agencies.  9.  Self-command. 

rosina  shepardson  (age  1 4),  League  Member. 

DIAMONDS  CONNECTED  BY  A  SQUARE 


*  *  *  *  * 
***** 


I.  Upper,  Left-hand  Diamond:  i.  In  literary.  2. 
To  fasten  with  stitches.  3.  Lawful.  4.  A  common  verb. 
5.  In  literary. 


Diamond:  1.  In  literary. 
4.  To  disappear  gradually. 


II.  Upper,  Right-hand 
2.  Concealed.  3.  Extent. 
5.  In  literary. 

III.  Central  Square: 
Soil.    3.  A  defensive  covering 
5.  A  number. 

Left-hand  Diamond:  i.  In  literary. 
3.  Strained  to  stiffness.    4.  A  tree. 


1.  Smallest   amount.  2. 
4.  A  hard  substance. 


IV.  Lower, 
2.  A  meadow 
5.  In  literary. 

V.  Lower, 
2.  A  famous 
literary. 

margery  boyd  (age  15),  League  Member 


Right-hand  Diamond:  i.  In  literary, 
woman.     3.  Each.     4.  Epoch.     5.  In 


CONCDBD 


Go  to  School  in  a 
Patrick  Mackinaw 


HEALTHY,  active  boys  prefer 
Patrick  Mackinaws  because  of  their 
warmth  and  easy  comfort.  You  will 
admire  their  distinctive,  enduring  style 
and  excellent  tailoring.  They  are  worn 
in  every  city,  town  and  village  the 
country  over. 

Patrick-Duluth  cloth  comes  from  the 
North.    Made  of  highest  grade  virgin 


wool  from  sheep  that  thrive  in  the  snow, 
it  is  "  Bigger  than  Weather."  Yet  neither 
bulky  nor  heavy. 

Everv  Patrick-Duluth  garment  bears 
the  famous  green  and  black  label.  Look 
for  it  also  on  greatcoats,  sweaters,  robes, 
blankets,  caps  and  wool  hose.  Sold 
through  best  dealers  only.  Send  for  the 
new  Patrick-Duluth  catalog. 


PATRICK-DULUTH  WOOLEN  MILLS 

F.  A.  PATRICK  £f  CO.,  Proprietors 
Duluth  Sole  manufacturers  of  both  cloth  and  garments  Minnesota 


49We  Jforthern  Wool  from  sheep  that  thrive  in  the  snour^ 


BICYCLE  TIIiES 

BOYS  and  girls  who  ride 
wheels  are  "strong" 
for  any  member  of  Fed- 
eral's "Big  Six"  family  of 
bicycle  tires  because  they 
are  so  unusually  strong 
in  service. 


^A  There  is  no  mystery 

in  this  preference.  They 
are  built  to  give  more 
than  ordinary  wear — and  they  ex- 
ceed the  fondest  expectations  in  the 
miles  they  deliver. 

They  resist  oil.  Their  heavy 
construction  makes  them  unusually 
free  from  punctures  and  cuts  and 
bruises. 

There  are  a  variety  of  treads  to 
choose  from — but  they  are  all  built 
for  wear. 


The  "Big  Six"  Federal  Line 
The  FEDERAL  RUBBER  CO. 

OF  ILLINOIS 
Factories,  Cudahy,  Wis. 


SPALDING 


Ready— All  -  America  ? 


H,™  pLAY  FOOT  BALL,"  by  Walter  Camp 
The  editor  outlines  the  general  playing  of  theVaX 
to  help  beginners.  No  book  about  foot  ball  liv£s 
more  sound  advice  from  practical  sources.  Special 
articles  by  men  prominent  in  the  sport,  with  dial 

grams  Price  25c 

GUIDE  »NTh'S  "OFFICIAL  FOOT  BALL 
lap  ArrT  •  ,m°St  comP'ete  annual  of  the  popu- 

a'i™  ■  ?  J0lleP  game  that  is  Published.  Its 
contents  include  rules,  records,  reviews  of  the  past 
forTcfo  Ianad  t6am, il.lus??«°"3.  The  rules  as  adopted 
for  1921  are  contained  in  a  separate  manual,  which 
n„nwy  £etached,  a"d  which  fits  handily  'in  the 
football  £VeE  f'ayer'  manag"  and  follower  of 
toot  ball  should  have  a  copy.    .    .    .    Price,  25c 

^n.ff°r  the  neu>  Spalding  Foot 
Ball  Catalogue  — mailed  free. 

No  matter  what  sport  you  may  be  interested  in 
the  Spaldinc  Athletic  Library  Series  conuinl  ™  i 
more  books  on  the  subject.    Send  for  complete  fist 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

Chicago  i\jew  York  c  o 

.    .    ,,  ,  cw  1  orK  sail  Francisco 

And  all  large  cities  of  the  United  States 


Moore  Push-Pi„ 

Class  Heads -Steal Points 

oore  Push-less  Hangers 

lb  hang  up  things 

rwowr  dealer  to  slioul  tlieni 
So\d>       1^\<f  per 
ei-ywhere    IV  I  packet 

Moore  Push-Pin  Co. 

Wayne  Junction  Philadelphia 


liii  Three  Sillies 

M  jd.eJUS.nfor  -f,un  and.am«se  young  and  old.  Squeeze  these  rubber  faces 
and  they  11  smile  or  grin,  frown  or  pout.  Let  us  send  them  along  to  you 
Then  let.  us  mail  some  to  your  friends.  They'll  drive  away  the  bines 
Sp.endid  for  favors  and  prizes.  Box  of  three,  50c  postpaid.  Ask  for 
No.  4209.  Look  for  Pohhon  Gifts  at  ynur  nearest  store  or 
gift  shop.  You'll  be  sure  to  find  suitable  things  for 
everybody.  Or  send  for  our  illustrated  catalog  — it  will 
make  your  Christmas  shopping  a  pleasure.  Free  on  request . 

POHLSON  GIFT  SHOP,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 


YOU  will  never  find  indifference  to  a  Bradley 
game.  That  is  because  Bradley  games  have  the 
true  worth  that  comes  from  knowing  children's 
likes  and  taking  the  making  of  children's  games 
seriously. 

After  all,  that  is  what  makes  the  games  of  grown-ups  enticing. 

Bradley's  are  better  games  for  children  at  prices  you  will  be  glad  to  pay 
because  they  sincerely  answer  the  appeal  for  the  right  kind  of  fun  and 
entertainment,  nicely  balanced  between  the  world  of  make-believe  and 
the  child's  growing  knowledge  of  reality. 

For  that  reason,  long  after  the  newness  of"  a  Bradley  game  has  worn  off, 
children  continue  to  play  with  it. 

And  here  is  a  little  secret  which  is  just  between  ourselves;  Bradley  games  do 
instruct,  but  it  is  done  so  painlessly  that  no  child  will  guess  it  until  too  late. 

Children  never  forget  the  impressions  made  by  their  games  of  childhood.  So 
may  we  be  a  little  more  serious  than  our  games  in  urging  greater  care  in 
their  selection.  You  should  really  buy  games  for  quality  rather  than  quantity. 
A  little  higher  price  paid  for  Bradley  games  repays  you  in  returns  of  greater 
enjoyment  and  more  lasting  benefit  to  children. 

AMONG  THE  BRADLEY  FAVORITES  ARE: 


Pirate  and  Traveler — the  world  of 
travel  that  makes  names  of  places  and 
their  locations  soon  become  as  well 
known  as  the  streets  of  your  own  town. 

Uncle  Wiggily  Game  —  by  the 
author  of  "The  Uncle  Wiggily  Tales," 
Howard  R.  Garis.  Will  fill  the  house 


with  the  most  cherished  of  all  things 
—  children's  laughter  at  self-made  fun. 

Spoof —  in  which  Dad  can  join.  To 
make  him  the  "Spoof"  would  be 
rich  indeed. 

Rumme — is  another  popular  Bradley 
game  to  ask  for. 


Bradley  games  are  obtainable  at  Department,  Toy  Novelty  and  Sta- 
tionery stores  everywhere.  Should  you  forget  the  name,  just  ask 
for  "The  World's  Best  Games"  and  they  will  show  you  Bradley's. 


MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY 


Springfield,  Mass. 


"Makers  of  the  World's  Best  Games" 
Not  how  much  but  how  good  for  the  money 


[10NEL 


ELECTRIC  TOY 

&t1u!tivoll  Transformers 


TRAINS 


The  Delight  of  Over  a  Half  Million  Boys !  I 

LIONEL  TRAINS  stand  for  21  years'  study  of  what  boys  want.    They  look  and  operate  1 

like  big  American  Electric  Trains.    To-day  they  are  the  great  delight  of  over  a  half  million  1 

wide-awake  boys  everywhere,  because  to  them  they  are  real  trains.    Ask  Dad  for  a  Lionel  M 

Electric  Railway  System  this  Xmas.    He  '11  be  keenly  interested  when  you  tell  him  that  it  §[ 

can  be  made  new  from  time  to  time  by  g 

adding  new  cars  and  other  equipment,  . 

and  is  so  well  built  it  will  last  till  f§ 

you  're  grown  up.  j§ 

Send  for  Handsome  Catalog  1 

showing  the  complete  Lionel  |§ 

Line  of  locomotives,  coaches,  ^ 

freight  cars,  stations, bridges,  M 

semaphores,  etc.,  in  full  H 

color  —  over  150  items.  g 

Then  buy  from  your  H 

dealer,  or  write  us.  H 


1    THE  LIONEL  CORPORATION,  50  E,  E.  21st  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY  § 


i!  i:  I!" II  i,  ,■  !  i: :M ill  JMI -Mi  ;  ii: ll  ii: Ml'  : Hi-li  M  i' m  ,11:11 .,:    n; :i, 


OH,  BOY!  Don't  Miss  This— A  GENUINE 

Moving  Picture  Machine 

that  anyone  can 
operate  any- 
where. 


Using  Big 
Theatre  Films 

Six  wonderful  models 
from  S3.00  to  $25.00 
with  films,  post  free. 
Just  imagine  the  fun 
you  can  have  at  home 
with  a  M0V1EGRAPH. 
Run  your  own 
shows  and  even 
make  money.  Be 
up  to  date! 
Wholesome  enter- 
tainment for  the 
entire  fam- 
ily. A  most 
appreciated 
gift. 

We  also  sell 
films  of  best 
subjects,  as 
CHARLIE 
CHAPLIN, 

MARY  PICKFORD,  etc.,  etc.  Write  to-day  for  big, 
illustrated  catalogue  and  Him  price  list. 


THE  MOVIECRAPH 

(Patented.)    Model  260— Weight  8J  pounds. 


free 


PARAMOUNT  MFG.  CO.,  Dept. S, P.O.  Box  1371, BOSTON,  MASS. 


Before  Maying 

up  your  Christmas  list, 
look  at  the  toy  section 
in  the   November  and 
December  issues  of  ST.  NICHOLAS. 


BIRTHDAY  AND  CHRISTMAS 

GIFTS 


All  with  same  name 
Birthday,  Floral,  Santa 
Claus  or  Holly  Bos 

C.  S.  DAMON,  441  Tremont  Ave.,  New  York  City 


35c 


D 


elivered  to  You  Free 

'^)for  30  days'  trial  on  approval.  Your 
choice  of  44  Styles,  colors  and  sizes  of  famous 
Ranger  Bicycles.  Factory- to* Rider  lets  you 
buy  at  wholesale  prices,  express  prepaid,  direct 
from  maker. 

12  Months  to  Pej  JSnssgf 

at  once.  Many  boys  and  girls  easily  save 
the  small  monthly  payments.  The  Ranger  13  a 
better  bicycle  than  you  can  buy  anywhere  at  any  price. 
nPYRE'Ci  lamps,  horns,  wheels,  parts  and 
•  equipment  at  half  usual  prices. 

C&tlH  MntKkV  Simply  write  for  our  big.  Illustrated 

aenu  mo  money  free  ganger  catalog  with  lowest  p-!-~ 


MP  ATI  CYCLE  COMPANY 

ITIIJAI/    OEPT.  im;,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


terms:  also 
special  Rider  x 
Agent  Offer. 


Eight  in  box  for  ioc. 

Red,  Orange,  Green,  Yellow, 
Blue,  Violet,  Brown 
and  Black 

Sold  by  all  dealers 


The  crayons  that 
"real  artists"  use 

Get  a  set  of  these  "Crayola"  Cray- 
ons and  try  some  sketches  of  your 
fall  landscapes.  These  are  not 
cheap  "toy"  crayons  but  the  exact 
kind  that  "real  artists'  use  for  out- 
door sketching.  It  is  surprising 
what  good  work  even  beginners 
can  do  with  them. 
Watch  for  the  special  Christmas 
"Crayola"  sets.  They  will  make 
dandy  presents  for  your  chums. 

Gold  Medal  Crayons  for  every  use 

Binney  &  Smith  Co. 

81-83  Fulton  St.,  New  York 


Have  it  always 
in  the  house 

WISE  mothers  keep  a  jar  or  a  tube 
of  "Vaseline"  White  Petroleum 
Jelly  in  the  house  for  many  childish  ills, 
such  as  bumps,  bruises,  chafed  skin, 
cradle  cap.  It  is  soothing,  healing  and 
grateful  to  the  most  irritated  skin. 
Be  prepared  for  winter  colds,  too. 
"Vaseline"  Capsicum  Jelly  rubbed  on 
the  chest,  and  "Vaseline"  Eucalyptol 
Jelly  snuffed  into  the  nostrils  will  check 
them  quickly. 

CHESEBROUGH  MFG.  COMPANY 
(Consolidated) 
STATE  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Vaseline 

Reg  U.  S.Pat. Off. 

White 


PETROLEUMJELLY 


U nless  stamped 
like  this  it  is 
not  an  Educator 


Her  Shoes 
Spoiled  Her  Hallowe'en 

A GIRL  gave  a  Hallowe'en  party.  The 
boys  and  girls  all  came,  just  bubbling 
over  with  fun. 

But  when  it  was  time  for  the  games — 
the  running  down  cellar  and  up  in  the 
attic  —  the  girl  who  gave  the  party 
couldn't  play — her  feet  hurt  her.  She 
was  wearing  narrow,  pointed  shoes. 

All  the  rest  had  on  Educators.  Their 
toes  had  plenty  of  room,  so  they  kept  on 
having  fun  till  time  to  go  home. 

Don't  ever  let  narrow  shoes  spoil  your  fun, 
and  start  building  corns,  bunions,  ingrowing  nails, 
and  fallen  arches.  Ask  your  mother  to  get  you 
Educators,  too. 

Send  for  a  free  book — 11  Bent  Bones  Make 
Frantic  Feet."    It  tells  how  to  be  kind  to  your  feet. 

Rice&Hutchins,  Inc.,  17High St., Boston, Mass. 

E|  RICE  &  HUTCHINS 

DIICATOK 


HM.ufcnkr.em 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN,  and  CHILDREN 


ST.  NICHOLAS  STAMP  PAGE 

Conducted  by  Samuel  R.  Simmons 


new  ISSUES 
Almost  all  stamp-collectors  know  something  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union,  which  is  a  sort  of  international 
congress  devoted  to  the  postal  relations  and  regulations 
between  all  the  nations  which  are  members  of  it.  At 
the  annual  convention,  held  last  year  at  Madrid,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  an  increase  in  postal  rates  by  such 
nations  as  might  authorize  it.  Quite  a  few  countries 
have  already  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege,  and 
doubtless  others  will  do  so.  This,  naturally,  brings 
into  use  stamps  of  an  increased  face-value.  The  need 
is  sometimes  met  by  new  designs,  sometimes  by  sur- 
charging old  values.  David  M.  Earl  sends  us  from  India 
the  first  copy  which  we  have  seen  — ■  the  old  one-anna 
stamp  surcharged  nine  pies,  to  meet  the  new  rate.  A 
stamp  with  the  value  of  nine  pies  sounds  much  more 
interesting  than  nine  pennies,  or  even  nine  cents.  But 
at  normal  rates  of  exchange,  this  stamp  would  have  a 
face  value  of  only  one  and  one-half  cents  in  our  monev. 


British  Honduras  sends  us  a  new  issue  in  the  shape  of 
a  "Peace  Stamp."  So  far,  we  have  seen  only  the  two- 
cent  value,  bright  carmine  in  color.  Whether  there  are 
more  of  them  we  do  not  know.  But  this  certainly  is  a 
very  bright,  pretty,  attractive  stamp.  The  design  is 
simple,  yet  satisfying.  In  the  upper  left  corner  is  the 
"coat  of  arms,"  surrounded  with  branches  of  coffee 
berry;  at  the  right,  a  portrait  of  King  George  surmounted 
by  a  crown,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  floreate  ornament 
bearing  the  word  "Peace." 

A  JAPANESE  COMMEMORATIVE 
St.  Nicholas  goes  all  over  the  world.  In  consequence 
of  that  fact,  Stamp  Page  has  friends  and  correspond- 
ents in  many  far-away  lands,  and  these  j*oung  people 
occasionally  send  us  specimens  of  the  new  stamps  issued 
in  the  countries  in  which  they  live,  or  in  which  they  may 
be,  for  the  time,  visiting.  It  is  needless  to  say  to  these 
distant  readers  how  welcome  such  letters  and  such 
stamps  always  are  to  us,  nor  what  pleasure  we  take  in 
illustrating  the  stamps  sent  to  us  in  this  way  whenever 
there  is  sufficient  novelty  to  the  design  to  warrant  it. 
Differences  of  color  or  differences  in  water-marks  are  of 
no  help  to  us — as  the  "newness"  does  not  then  show  in 
the  picture.  Then,  too,  it  sometimes  happens  that  we 
have  previously  received  the  same  stamp  from  some 
other  source  and  have  already  described  it.  But  when- 
ever possible,  we  give  all  our  readers  the  benefit  of  what 
these  foreign  correspondents  send  to  us.  To  these 
correspondents,  however,  we  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  say  a  few  words  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of 
other  girls  and  boys  who  read  Stamp  Page.  Many  of 
the  stamps  sent  us  are  inscribed  in  foreign  languages,  or 
have  symbols  in  the  design  which  are  unknown  to  us. 
And  all  the  readers  of  Stamp  Page  wish  to  know  every- 
thing there  is  available  to  be  known  about  their  stamps. 
So,  friends  across  the  seas,  for  the  benefit  of  the  other 


girls  and  boys,  when  you  send  new  stamps  please  de- 
scribe them  as  completely  as  you  possibly  can.  Tell  us 
everything  you  can  find  out  about  the  design,  what 
animals,  what  birds,  what  plants. are  shown,  and  what 
they  symbolize.  Translate  for  us  all  the  inscriptions 
which  are  not  in  English.  By  so  doing  you  will  help  us 
all,  and  you  will  add  greatly  to  the  interest  and  knowl- 
edge gathered  from  our  favorite  pursuit.  Recently  we 
illustrated  two  series  of  stamps  from  Japan.  Very 
beautiful  stamps  they  were,  too;  and  from  the  questions 
which  have  been  asked  about  them,  they  must  be  very 
popular  with  our  readers.  Indeed,  I  think  all  boys  are 
especially  interested  in  the  stamps  of  China  and  Japan. 
Certainly  I  was  when  I  was  a  boy.  Now  Japan  has 
issued  another  commemorative  set  consisting  of  four 
stamps.  One  of  our  readers  has  sent  us  several  of  them, 
so  that  all  of  you  may  see  what  they  look  like.  We  are 
under  obligations  to  Edward  L.  Whittemore,  2nd,  for  an 
early  glimpse  of  the  design.  He  sends  the  stamps  to  us 
from  Korea.  While  there  are  four  stamps  in  the  series, 
there  are  only  two  designs.  We  illustrate  both  of  them. 
Both  have  the  Imperial  Chrysanthemum  at  the  top 
center.  First  is  the  "postal  card"  design  —  15-sen  for 
use  on  domestic,  3-sen 
on  foreign,  postal  cards. 
This  design  is  oblong  and 
in  two  colors;  the  1 
is  green  frame  with  red 
center;  and  3-sen,  car- 
mine frame  and  red 
center.  The  issue  is  com- 
memorative of  the  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  the 
establishment  of  the  pos- 
tal system  of  Japan. 
What  could  be  more  fit- 
ting, then,  more  appro- 
priate—  than  some  allusion  to  the  first  postage-stamps 
issued  by  Japan  in  1871.  And  this  the  designer  has 
done  most  gracefully.  In  each  of  the  four  corners  of 
these  postal-card  stamps  appears  a  small  facsimile  of 
the  dainty  little  first  issue.  There  are  several  inscrip- 
tions in  Japanese  which  we  presume  refer  to  the  postal 
anniversary.  The  curious  central  design  really  re- 
solves itself  into  three  sections;  at  the  left  is  a  globe  and 
bar  —  this  is  the  old  postal  flag  of  Japan;  in  the  center, 
the  red  sun  of  the  national  flag;  while  at  the  right,  is  the 
present  flag  of  the  post-office.     The  second  illustration 

shows  the 
stamps  for  let- 
ter postage. 
Here  we  have 
the  3-sen 
brown,  for  do- 
mestic—  and 
t  h"e  1  o  -  s  e  n 
blue,  for  for- 
eign letters. 
These  two 
stamps  are 
much  larger 
than  the  first 

two  mentioned  and  are  of  very  beautiful  workman- 
ship. At  the  top  and  bottom  are  two  rows  of  stars, 
twenty-five  in  each  row,  emblematic  of  the  fifty  years 
elapsed  since  the  inauguration  of  the  postal  service. 
Just  below  the  inscription  is  the  usual  chrysanthemum, 
on  the  left  of  which  is  a  white  dove  and,  on  the  right,  a 
branch  bearing  berries.    This  branch  is  duplicated 


(Continued  on  second  page  following) 


THE  ST.  NICHOLAS  STAMP  DIRECTORY 

is  really  a  list  of  reliable  Stamp  Dealers.  These  people  have  studied  stamps  for  years,  perhaps  they  helped 
your  father  and  mother  when  they  first  started  their  stamp  collections.  St.  Nicholas  knows  that  these  dealers 
are  trustworthy.  When  writing  to  them  be  sure  to  give  your  full  name  and  address,  and  as  reference  the  name 
of  your  parent,  or  teacher,  or  employer,  whose  permission  must  be  obtained  first.  It  is  well  also  to  mention 
St.  Nicholas  Magazine.  Remember,  we  are  always  glad  to  assist  you,  so  write  to  us  for  any  information  that 
will  help  you  solve  your  stamp  problems. 


Scott's  Standard  Postage  Stamp  Catalogue 

1922  EDITION 

Presswork  has  now  begun  and  we  are  able  to  announce 
that  the  publication  date  will  be  between 
November  isl  and  15th,  1021 
This  new  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised  both  as  to 
listing  and  prices,  and  all  new  issues  included  up  to  the 
time  of  going  to  press. 

Although  this  year's  book  will  contain  more  pages  than  any 
previous  edition,  we  are  glad  to  say  lower  cost  of  paper  en- 
ables us  to  keep  the  price  the  same  as  last  year's  book. 
CLOTH  BOUND   $1.50 

W0R1  fi\   I  ARHF^T    Wholesale  and   Retail  Catalogue  of 
UUI\L.l/0    LWULJ1     Postage  Stamps  now  ready.    128  pages. 
Single   stamps,  sets,  packets,  albums,  mixtures,  supplies,  etc. 
Price  10  cents.   Worth  $$  to  you.   Send  10  cents  today. 

Rpraain  Sptc  We  offer  these  great  bargains  at  low  prices.  No  two 
LKHgdlll  jcia  stamps  alike  in  any  set.  All  fine.  50  Africa  24c;  15 
Arg.  Rep.  lie;  50  Asia  17c ;  35  Austria  10c;  35  Bavaria  20c;  10  Brazil 
5c;  100  Br.  Col's  29c;  25  Bulgaria  25c:  20  Chile  11c;  10  China  7c;  50 
Cuba  4!)c;  10  Czecho's  12c;  10  Egypt  7c;  7  Iceland  20c;  50  Italy  19c; 
40  Japan  7c ;  8  Liberia  25c ;  17  Mexico  10c;  13  Nyassa  45c ;  10  Paraguay 
10c;  25  Persia  25c;  6  Reunion  5c;  20  Russia  10c;  7  Siam  15c;  10  Strait's 
7c;  30  Sweden  lie;  100  U.S.  20c;  10  Uruguay  8c;  50  French  Col's  34c; 
50  Portuguese  Col's  35c.    Following  wonderful  collections  guaran- 
teed to  satisfy  or  your  money  back:  1000  varieties  $2.90;  1500  varieties 
$5.45;  2000  varieties  $8.00.  Postage  extra.  Remit  in  stamps  or  money 
order.  Set  lists  free.    MARKS  STAMP  CO.,  Dep't.  N,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 

CLOTH  BOUND,  with  Thumb  Index  2.00 

Forwarding  charges  extra.    Shipping  weight  2  lbs. 
Orders  are  now  being  entered  for 
delivery  on   day   of  publication 

We  urge  the  early  placing  of  your  order,  as  the  first  printing 
of  the  1920  edition  was  oversold  before  the  book  appeared. 

SCOTT  STAMP  AND  COIN  COMPANY 

33  West  44th  Street                        NEW  YORK  CITY 

^  WE  Wltl  SEND  ftrSE  on°l? 

W       Scarce  Guatemala  Parrot  Stamp,  Packet  4 
Sk^      30  var.  British  Colonies,  250  hinges,  large  III/"* 
1         mm.  scale  and  Perf.  gauge,  price  list  and       1  11^, 
finest  50%  approvals,    we  but  stamps.       X  V 
ALLEN  SEARS,  Inc.,  Dept.  S,  507-508  Kemper  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

i'aa     VARIETIES  OF  NEW  EUROPE      17  £ 
1  UU  STAMPS  ARE  GETTING  SCARCE    /  OC 

150  all  different  U.S..  catalogue  over  $5. 00, 50c.  100  varieties  Pictorial 
Foreign.  50c.    100  varieties  of  Austrian  stamps,  $1.00.    80  all  differ- 
ent, from  Mexico.  $1.00.    1000  best  peelable  imported  hinges,  15c. 

1  Cent  and  2  Cent  Net  Books 

Best  of  condition,  large  variety  to  choose  from,  sent  on  approval. 
Also  rare  books. 

P     C     RF  AI  Q    170  A  TREMONT  STREET 
r  .  Vj.   DLrtLJ            BOSTON,  MASS. 

55  ALL  DIFFERENT  STAMPS 

including  China,  Japan,  French  Colonies,  etc.,  given  to 
applicants  for  our  high  grade  approval  selections.  Send 
references  and  2c  stamp  to  the  EDGEWOOD  STAMP 
CO.,  Dept.  S,  Milford,  Connecticut. 

QT  A  MPQ  f 50  A" Diff-  British  Guiana' Cuba- China' India. 

O  1  AlYlr  O  !  Jamaica,  Japan,  Portugal,  Venezuela,  etc.,  only 
10c  !  100  all  diff.,  13c;  1000  all  diff.,  fine  collection  in  itself,  $4.52; 
100  diff.  U.  S.  25c;  1000  hinges,  10c.  50%  approvals  sent  every  order. 
List  free.  I  Buy  Stamps  !    L.  B.  Dover,  Dept.  F,  Longmont,  Colo. 

BONANZA    BARGAIN  OFFER 

51  diff.  stamps,  also  packet  5  unused,  China  ship  set,  2  scarce 
animal  stamps,  large  $1.00  U.  S.  revenue,  perforation  gauge, 
millimetre  scale,  ruler  and  price  lists.    All  for  9c  !  Finest 
approvals;  British  Colonies,  etc.,  large  discounts.  Fennell 
Stamp  Co.,  Dept.  S,  Fullerton  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

v£383?K  Genuine  Foreign  Stamps — Mexico  War  issues, 
fl&Sm^G^  I«JO  Venezuela,  Salvador  and  India  Service,  1  A- 

UV/JAl  Guatemala,  China,  etc.  OnK  lvt 
WmJUB)  Finest  Approval  Sheets  50  to  60%.  K  gents  Wanted.  Big 

72-page  Lists  Free.  We  buy  Stamps.  Estab.  25  yrs. 
  Hussman  Stamp  Co.,  Dept.  52,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

BOYS  AND  GIRLS  EARN  XMAS  MONEY 

Write  for  30  setB  AMERICAN  CHRISTMAS  SEALS.  Sell 
for  10c.  a  set.  When  sold,  send  us  S3.00  and  keep  82.00. 

K.  NEUBECKER  BROS.,  961  East  23d  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Why  my  approvals  are  the  best:  (1)  No  trash.  (2)  Lowest 
price:  50  per  cent,  with  extra  discounts  for  quick  returns.  (3)  Attrac- 
tive Sheets  arranged  by  countries.  (4)  War  stamps  and  Late  issues 
at  Moderate  Net  Prices.    (5)  Prompt  Service.  Hundreds 
of  St.  Nicholas  bovs  have  tried  them.    Why  not  YOU  ? 

D.  M.  Ward ,  608  Buchanan  St.,  Gary,  Ind. 

p  W%  17  ¥?    Packet  of  desirable  stamps,  exceptional 
1*  l\r.P.    quality  to  approval  applicants  furnishing 

*  satisfactory  references. 

H.  C.  ARGENBRIGHT,        Box  321,  Newport  News,  Va. 

20  Liechtenstein  1920  10c.    North  Borneo  )  or  all  for 

1909;  1,  2,  3,  4c— 6c.    Ukraine  1920;  1,  2,  3,  5,  ^  „- 
10  sch.,  4e.    1000  of  the  finest  hinges,  10c.       \  ZOC 
G.  B.  OKUM,        6214  Og  mtz  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FRFF    ^  different  Iceland  to  all  those  sending 

*  ^"         *'    postage  for  price-list  No.  6. 
Henderson  Stamp  Co.,  31  72nd  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

CDCIi  Packet  of  fine  stamps  for  names  and  addresses 
H  K  p  p  2  live  collectors,  and  2  cents  postage. 

*  HIAWATHA  STAMP  SHOP,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Abyssinia  %M^EJR^  1909  Issue 

FRFF  Premium  to  approval  applicants.    Big  discount. 
rlVLL  S.Munday,  112  Irvine  Ave.,Westmount,  Que., Can. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 

50  DIFFERENT  STAMPS 

From  Asia — includes  China,   Hong  Kong,    ALL  FOR 
Siam,  Japan,  India,  and  many  other  coun-    4  f\ 
tries,    sent  only  to  approval  applicants.     1  1  If* 
LAKEW00D  STAMP  CO.,  Dept."  N,"  LAKEW00D,  OHIO     •■■  vv» 

65  Different  Foreign  Stamps  from  1  including  Africa,  Asia,  Aus- 
60  Different  Foreign  Countries      1  tralia,  Europe,  West  Indies 
and  our  pamphlet,  which  tells  you  "How  to  make  your  collection  of 
stamps  properly."    For  only  16  Cents— A  BIG  BARGAIN. 
Queen  City  Stamp  &  Coin  Company,  Room  32,  604 
Race  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FRFF  70(1  PACKET,  containing  animal  and  picture  On  niffprpnf 
1  KlLiL*  stamps,  to  applicants  for  my  l-'J,  :i-4,  1  and  £,u  fiUvldll 

2c  approvals ;  also  the  higher  priced  desirable  stamps  at  5  per  cent 
discount.     Send  reference  and  you  will  get  an  additional  pre- 
mium.   Chas.  T.  Euner.  18:15  Pike  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ct.mnc  Frpp    Fine  set  War  Stamps,  Surcharged,  Unused,  Pic- 
Old  1 1  l(JS  1 1 CC   torials,  British,  French  Col's,  with  Big  Price  List, 
2c  postage.       MIDLAND  STAMP  CO.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

STAMPS  FREE  !   CO  all  different  for  the  names  of  two  col- 
lectors and  2c  postage!  30  Sweden  stamps  10c;  20  Denmark 
stamps  10c.    Toledo  Stamp  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

10  000    Stamps  at  one  cent  each.    Send  for  trial  selection  on 
IvjVvFl/    approval,  and  receive  a  Watermark  Detector  Free. 
Burt  McCann  Co.,  321  No.  Newton,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

FINIF  ^IT  A  MPQ  at  nalf  catalogue.  Wickwel  Stamp  Co., 
I  111  Li  Olrimr  O  42  Manchester  Ter.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

STAMPS 

(Continued  from  preceding  page) 

DAISY  PACKET  of  100  DIFFERENT  STAMPS  15c. 

200  all  different  35c.  25  Roumania,  cat.  over  60c,  for  12c 
F.  SEYFARTH,         435  Ralph  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


STAMPS — 20  VARIETIES,  UNUSED,  FREE  to  all  send 
ingfor  >ur  approval  sheets  at  50%  discount.  Postage  2  cents 
Mention  St.  Nicholas.  Quaker  Stamp  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


FREE 


2  GERMAN  AEROPLANE  STAMPS 

to  approval  applicants.  Reference  required. 
J.  R.  Nichols,  2322  Loring  PI.,  New  York  City. 


ApprOVal  Sheets:  §°%-Dlscou*T-    Sent  anywhere 


Nicholas  goes. 
Frederick  B.  Driver,  Doylestown,  Pa 


FREE 


UNUSED  TRIANGLE  STAMP  to  Applicants 
sending  50  cent  deposit  for  merit  approvals. 
Edwin  H.  Bailey,  Box  25,  Farmingdale,  N.  Y. 


1 OFFER  to  approval  applicants:  100  var.  Foreign  stamps 
for  8c;  200  var.  20c;  300  var.  S1.00;  25  var.  British  Col 
25c.  Big  list  Free.  W.  J.  Zink,  4607  Denison  Ave.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  » 


WAR  PAPKTTS  33  cliff.  for  33c;  44  diff.  for  44c;  55  diff. 
WrtIV  TrtV/IVLlO  for  77c.   99  diff    for  $1  99.  BIG 

BARGAINS.    Canada  Stamp  Co.,  Sta.  F.,  Toronto,  Can. 


25 


Gold  Coast,  Newfoundland,  India,  etc.,  FREE  with 
trial  approval  sheets.    F.  J.  Stanton,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


RAprA  INd  EA(:tl  SET  5  CENTS 

UrVrVVJrt  1 1  ^  «_J  4  Iceland;  8  Finland;  20  Sweden;  8  Hondu- 
ras; 8  Costa  Eica;  10  Russia;  8  Dutch  Indies;  4  Siam.  Lists  of  7000 
low-priced  stamps  free. 

Chambers  stamp  Co.,  Ill  G  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City 


III  TTVTrf"^  A  'D'V  Complete  set,  1910  issue,  surcharged 
t"l  KJ  rSKj.J\t\.  I  "  Kolztarsasag,"  also  a  72  heller 
Austria,  Catalogue  value.  82  cents.  Special  price  to  approval  ap- 
plicants, 10  ceDts.    H.  K.  CODWISE,  Melrose  Highlands,  Mass. 


TO  APPROVAL  APPLICANTS  ONLY— Beau- 
tiful set  10  Liechtenstein  for  5  cents  and  reference. 
A.  Emery,  Dept.  N.,  567  Oakwood  Ave.,  Toronto,  Canada 


All  f*»«.  fi  oolite  20  different  stamps  from  20  different 
AH  IOr  O  tenia  Countries.  10  unused,  2  Malay  (Tigers), 
all  different.    FOYE  STAMP  COMPANY,  Detroit,  Mich. 


DAISinY  PACKET  STAMPS  free  for  name,  address  3  col- 
UtXiyU  1  lectors,  2c  postage,  with  50%  apprs.  125  dif. 
U.  S.  inc.  high  values,  50c.  U.  T.  K.  Stamp  Co.,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


on  different  BRITISH  COLONIES  1  fi„ 

R.  H.  A.  Green,  821  Main  St.,  Evanston,  111. 


World's  Largest  Postage  Stamp  Free  ! 

to  approval  applicants.        Wilmar  Eduae,  Cherokee,  la. 


1  flftft  din-  stamP8-  $3.00;  500,  95c;  300,  45c;  200,  20c. 
1UV/U  Approvals  Jc  up.  Michael's,  5602  Prairie,  Chicago 


STAMPS  105  China,  etc.,  stamp  dictionary,  list  3000  bargains, 
2c.  Album  (500 pictures), 3c.  Bullard&Co.,  Sta.  A,  Boston 


ALL  DIFFERENT  — 200,  $.25;  300,  $.50;  500,  $1  00; 
1000,  $3.00.   Fred  L.  Onken,  630  79th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


r^JCE"  7  beautiful  French  Colonials,  to  approval  appli- 
F  I\.  t,  Hi  cants.   Frank  Hadley,  Box  73,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


Genuine  Postage  Stamps  on  approval.  Reference  please. 
Hub  Postage  Stamp  Co.,  345  Washington  St. .Boston  9,  Mass. 


Stamps  50  all  diff.,  Africa,  Brazil,  Peru,  Cuba, 
Mexico,  Ceylon,  Java,  etc.,  and  Album,  10c.  1000 
Finely  Mixed,  40c.  50  diff.  U.  S.,  25c.  1000  hinges, 
10c.  Agts.  wtd.,  50%.  List  Free.  I  buv  stamps. 
C.  Stegman,  5940  Cote  Brilliante  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOREIGN  STAMPS  FREE  — Big  Variety  Packet  Foreign 
Stamps  from  all  over  the  World.    2c  postage. 

Gray  Stamp  Co.,  Station  E.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


ST.  NICHOLAS  STAMP  PAGE 

(Continued) 

below  the  central  design.  This  design  depicts  the  Gen- 
eral Post-office  building  at  Tokio,  while  in  the  left  fore- 
ground is  shown  the  statue  of  Mayoshima,  a  Japanese 
nobleman,  who  organized  and  founded  the  postal  serv- 
ice of  the  empire.  Needless  to  say,  the  entire  set  is  one 
which  will  give  great  pleasure  to  every  one  who  is  for- 
tunate enough  to  possess  it. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 
There  is  quite  a  series  of  the  issue  of  Netherlands  1913, 
long  stamps  with  portraits  in  the  center.    The  Two-and- 
a-half-cent,  about  which  you  write,  portrays  William  I. 
He  ruled  over  Holland  from  181 5  to  1840.  Other 
portraits  in  the  series  are  William  II  (1840-1849), 
William   III   (1 849-1 890).  and  Queen  Wilhelmina  I, 
1890  to  date.    The  dates  refer  to  the  reign  of  the  present 
dynasty — 1813  to  1913,  the  year  the  stamps  were  issued. 
1[A  reader  wishes  us  to  give  her  some  information 
about  the  curious-looking  object  in  the  center  of  a 
stamp  which  she  has  in  her  collection.    She  has  often 
wondered  what  it  could  be.    From  her  description  of 
the  stamp  it  must  be  the  five-cent  value,  1899  issue,  of 
Dominican  Republic  (Scott  No.  103).    This  curious 
design  represents  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  sarcophagus 
of  Columbus.    But  why  should  there  be  a  mausoleum 
and  sarcophagus  of  Columbus  in  Dominica  when  he  was 
supposed  to  be  buried  in  Spain?    Hereby  hangs  a  rather 
interesting  story.    In  his  will  the  great  discoverer 
asked  to  be  buried  in  Santo  Domingo,  and  his  wishes 
were  complied  with.    In  1537  his  body  was  laid  to  rest 
there.    Later  on,  what  were  supposed  to  be  his  remains 
were  transferred  by  Spain  to  Havana,  and  later  still 
removed  to  Spain.    About  1877,  during  repairs  to  the 
Cathedral  in  Santo  Domingo,  there  was  found  what  is 
now  considered  to  be  the  real  tomb  of  Columbus. 
The  Spaniards  had  removed  the  wrong  body,  that  of 
either  his  son  or  his  grandson.    And  this  five-cent 
stamp  pictures  the  sarcophagus  discovered  in  1877. 
TfOne  of  our  girl  readers  from  Minnesota  sends  us  a 
Salvador  stamp  which  she  cannot  find  in  the  catalogue, 
yet  which  looks  like  a  perfectly  genuine  stamp.    In  the 
right-hand  corner  is  the  date,  1895.    There  is  in  the 
center  of  the  design  the  portrait  of  a  gentleman  remark- 
able for  his  flowing  whiskers.    These  are  brushed  out 
in  fine  shape,  as  if  he  were  all  dolled  up  to  have  his 
picture  taken.     It  is  a  portrait  of  President  Ezeta. 
Now  the  story  is  this:  he  ordered  this  set  of  stamps  with 
his  portrait,  but  before  they  arrived,  his  Government 
was  overthrown.    When  the  stamps  did  come,  his 
enemies  would  not  use  them  as  they  were,  but  over- 
printed, or  surcharged,  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  com- 
pletely obliterate  the  features  to  which  they  objected. 
The  illustrations  in  the  catalogue  for  this  issue,  of  course, 
show  only  the  surcharged  stamps,  giving  no  hint  of  the 
face  beneath.    The  stamps  without  the  surcharge  are 
of  little  or  no  philatelic  value.    *[We  do  not  recall  any 
stamp-issuing  country  which  uses  shells  as  money.  In 
Uganda  the  current  coin  was  formerly  called  a  "cowry," 
and  probably  the  cowry  shell  was  once  used  as  money, 
but  this  is  no  longer  the  case.    Annas  and  rupees  are 
now  current.    T[A  young  reader  writers  about  an  early 
Swiss  stamp.    Apparently  it  is  either  the  1867  or  1881 
issue.    It  has  printed  across  the  face  in  bold  black 
letters  the  words  "Ausser  Knrs."    She  wants  to  know 
whether  this  is  a  surcharge  or  a  cancelation.    In  reply 
we  would  say  that  it  is  not  exactly  either;  that  is,  in  the 
sense  in  which  she  uses  these  terms.    It  certainly  is  not 
a  postal  cancelation,  an  evidence  that  the  stamp  has 
fulfilled  its  purpose  of  carrying  a  letter  to  its  destination. 
The  two  words  may  be  translated,  "Out  of  use" — de- 
prived of  value.    In  this  way  it  becomes  something  like 
a  "specimen"  stamp. 


OORANG  AIREDALES 


The  20th  Century 
All-round  Dogs 


Oorang  Airedales  are  loyal  pals  for  man,  woman  and 
child;  faithful  watch-dogs  for  automobile,  camp,  home 
and  estate;  ideal  dogs  for  farm  and  ranch;  careful 
drivers  of  cattle  and  sheep;  excellent  ratters,  water- 
dogs,  retrievers  and  hunters.  Choice  stock  for  sale.  Also 
Fox-Hounds,  Coon-Hounds  and  Big  Game  Hounds. 
Delivery  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Descriptive 
booklet  mailed  for  10c. 

OORANG  KENNELS 

The  Largest  Breedors  of  Airedales  in  the  World 
Dept.  16.CARUE,  OHIO 


YOU  face  a  solemn  duty — an  obligation 
as  severe  as  any  imposed  upon  any 
group  of  persons  in  the  world's  history. 
The  future  of  America  is  in  your  hands. 
More  than  that — the  future  of  liberty  and 
of  democracy  rests  with  you. 

An  English  officer,  sent  to  this  country  to 
help  our  troops  prepare  for  their  baptism  of 
fire,  declares: 

"The  world's  future  is  in  the  hands  of  our 
boys  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  old.  It 
is  our  duty  to  help  discipline  them  and  pre- 
pare them  to  meet  the  responsibilities  their 
gigantic  task  will  demand." 

This  is  your  obligation  —  to  prepare  the  boys  and 
girls  who  shall  lead  America  to-morrow. 

If  you  have  a  school  which  serves  these  high  aims 
well,  it  is  a  part  of  your  obligation  to  locate  those 
whom  you  can  serve  best.  You  will  find  them  in 
St.  Nicholas  homes. 

The  schools  whose  cooperation  we  seek  are  those 
which  possess  confidence  in  themselves  and  in  their 
future — schools  that  feel  a  definite  obligation  toward 
their  students — schools  eager  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of  training  those  who  will  "carry  the  nation's 
future — and  guard  it  well." 

We  will  gladly  help  you  in  the  selection  of  a  school. 

ST.  NICHOLAS  School  Department 

353  4th  Avenue  New  York  City 


Play  Wizard— It's  Great! 

HERE'S  more  fun  for  fifty  cents  than 
in  any  other  game  we  know.    It's  so 
mysterious! 

You  ask  the  questions  and  Wizard  tells  you  the 
answers.  See  if  you  can  find  out  how  and  why 
Wizard  never  makes  mistakes.  Just  the  thing  for 
Hallowe'en  Parties. 

Made  by  Ameri- 
cans for  Americans  I 
Beware  of  imita- 
tions. Sold  at  your 
dealer's.  If  he's 
out  of  Wizards 
send  us  fifty  cents 
in  stamps  right 
away  and  get  one 
by  return  mail, 
postage  free. 

Price  50c 

We  make  sign  and 
chart  makers,  too. 
And  rubber  type 
printing  outfits. 

Send  for  catalog  N. 

FULTON  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 
Elizabeth  N.  J. 


FREE  CATALOG  SUSS  IiSE«S&e¥BM.8°cLJ's"s. 


Either  pin  illustrated  made  with  any  equal 
amount  of  lettering,  one  or  two  colors  enamel. 
Silver  plate,  250  ea.,  $2.50  doz.    Sterling  silver 
£//    bO0  ea.,  $5.00  doz.    Write  to-day  for  catalog, 
f  BASTIAN  BROS.  CO. 

r    282  8astlan  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


(T^Bb    A  kittle  Sloan's 
Will  Fix  It! 

Boys!  Use  Sloan's  regularly,  stay  fit 
and  play  the  game  the  next  day,  with- 
out sore  muscles  or  stiff  joints  to  keep 
you  from  doing  your  best. 
At  all  druggists,  35c,  70c,  $1.40. 
Keep  it  handy 

Sloans 

Liniment  fea 


Improve  Your  Game 


The 

coupon 

below 

makes 

subscribing 

easy. 


Whatever  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well. 
The  desire  to  excel  is  quite  natural  and 
normal,  whether  at  work  or  play. 

Presuming  that  you  are  among  the  great 
and  ever-increasing  army  of  golfers,  we 
know  you  are  anxious  to  improve  your  game 
whether  you  are  an  expert  or  a  duffer. 

The  American  Golfer, 
The  Sport  Pictorial 

announces  arrangements  with  Jock 
Hutchison  and  Jim  Barnes,  Champions 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
whereby  they  are  to  contribute  articles 
regularly.  No  other  golf  magazine  has  ever 
offered  such  an  opportunity. 

If  you  are  not  a  subscriber,  enroll  at  once. 
You  can't  afford  to  miss  this  fine 
opportunity. 


CENTURION  PUBLISHERS,  Inc.  ^i^A^ncan- 
353  Fourth  Avenue  vJOlrCT 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


1921 


Dear  Sirs:  Please  enter  my  subscription  for  one  rear  to 
THE  AMERICAN  GOLFER,  THE  SPORT  PICTORIAL 
(bi-weekly)  for  which  I  agree  to  pay  #5.00  (Five  Dollars). 


Name   

Street  

Town   State:. 


NOTE — The  subscription  rate  for  Canada  is  $5.50;  Foreign  countries  S6.00. 


minimi 


By  a  Man  Who  Knows  and  Loves  the  Mississippi 

"  Driftwood  " 

By  RAYMOND  S.  SPEARS 

HERE  is  an  extraordinarily  fascinating  piece  of  fiction  for  young 
people,  located  on  the  great  Mississippi  and  written  by  a  man 
who  has  lived  with  it,  studied  it  and  loved  it  for  years.  He 
knows  all  its  moods,  habits  and  manners,  all  the  various  types 
of  people  who  live  on  it. 

The  Mississippi,  at  the  crest  of  a  great  spring  tide,  carries  away  Sibley 
Carruth,  asleep  in  a  shanty-boat.  Out  in  the  dark  of  the  river  he  discovers 
his  predicament,  only  to  find  himself  called  upon  to  help  two  other  youths 
caught  in  a  flotsam  squeeze.  These  three  lads,  floating  upon  the  vast  flood 
covered  with  the  spoils  of  countless  stream  bottoms,  save  a  baby  afloat  in  a 
little  carriage,  enduring  the  common  peril  and  they  call  this  baby  Driftwood. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  men  swarm  to  the  levees  to  fight  against  the  overflow. 
The  three  boys  with  their  river  fondling  are  carried  into  the  heart  of  this 
great  battle  of  humans  against  the  flood.  They  have  their  work  to  do,  too, 
for  they  are  practical,  experienced  river  lads,  with  the  courage  of  the  wide 
waters  in  their  hearts. 

The  story  is  based  chiefly  on  the  exact  facts  of  Mississippi  engineering 
and  life  of  the  river  people.  It  tells  of  boys'  adventures  during  the  summit 
period  of  the  most  striking  natural  phenomenon  of  the  North  American 
continent. 

Illustrated.    Price  $2.00 
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A  BIGGER  ST.  NICHOLAS 


Sixteen  pages  more  in  each  number 

IN  November,  St.  Nicholas  enters  upon  its  forty-ninth  year,  and  as  a 
birthday  present,  it  is  going  to  give  its  boys  and  girls  sixteen  more 
pages!  Instead  of  96  pages,  there  will  be  112  pages  in  each  and  every 
number,  beginning  with  November!  How  is  that  for  a  piece  of  good 
news,  and  is  n't  it  a  splendid  birthday  gift? 

For  a  long  time  it  has  been  the  hope  of  the  editors  and  publishers  of 
St.  Nicholas  to  increase  the  size  of  the  magazine,  and  now  that  some  of 
the  costs  of  printing  are  slowly  receding  from  their  high  mark,  it  is  found 
possible  to  do  this. 

Another  change  that  will  be  noted  and  appreciated  is  the  new  style 
type.  It  is  technically  no  larger  than  the  size  used  at  present,  but  has  a 
broader  and  blacker  appearance  and  therefore  will  be  easier  to  read. 

The  extra  sixteen  pages  is  equivalent  to  the  addition  of  two  of  our 
present  96-page  numbers  each  year.  The  number  of  pages,  however, 
does  not  measure  the  value  of  a  magazine.  It  depends  upon  what  they 
bring  you.  It  is  upon  the  contents  that  St.  Nicholas  has  built  its  insep- 
arable friendship  with  the  boys  and  girls  of  America.  And  it  is  upon  the 
same  basis  that  the  numbers  for  1922,  and  the  years  to  come,  are  to  be 
edited. 

In  November,  St.  Nicholas  begins  its  forty-ninth  volume.  Always 
with  the  first  number  of  a  new  magazine-year,  we  begin  new  serial  stories. 
St.  Nicholas  serials  carry  one's  interest  with  unflagging  steps  through 
the  months,  and  the  high  quality  of  these  stories  is  so  marked  that  in  one 
instance  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  books  for  boys  and  girls  recommended 
by  the  State  Library  of  one  of  our  Western  States  had  appeared  serially 
in  St.  Nicholas.  The  continued  stories  to  be  published  this  coming 
year  are  well  worth  reading,  being  skilfully  written  and  of  absorbing 
interest.  Synopses  of  previous  instalments  are  given  in  each  number, 
but  naturally  it  is  more  satisfactory  to  begin  with  the  first  chapters. 
Then  you  do  not  miss  a  single  incident  nor  have  moments  of  regret  when 
our  circulation  department  writes  that  the  November  number  is  "sold 
out,"  like  "the  house"  during  the  run  of  a  popular  play. 

The  serials  described  on  the  opposite  page  begin  in  November,  but 
these  two  are  only  the  forerunners  of  others  to  come  later  in  the  year — 
and  we  shall  tell  you  about  them  in  these  pages  in  our  November  issue. 
Watch  for  our  complete  announcement  for  1Q22  ! 


Two  of  the  New  St.  Nicholas  Serials 


The  Hill  of  Adventure 

By  Adair  Aldon 


THIS  St.  Nicholas  story,  with  its  attrac- 
tive and  interest-arousing  title,  lives  up 
to  its  promising  name  from  beginning  to  end. 

Two  sisters  and  an  invalid  aunt  come  West 
in  search  of  health  and  rest  for  the  latter. 
The  cure  is  found  not  only  in  the  bracing  air 
of  the  mountains,  but  in  the  discovery  of  a 
hidden  anxiety  of  many  years'  standing, 
which  was  the  cause  of  Aunt  Anna's  illness. 

The  tranquillity  of  the  mountain  home  is 
threatened  for  a  time  by  labor  troubles  in  the 
valley,  but  this  discontent  is  settled  in  a 
straightforward,  though  dramatic,  fashion, 
and  the  resumption  of  amicable  relations  with 
the  workmen  marks  the  winning  of  a  struggle 
against  pride  and  family  by  one  of  the  actors  in 
this  drama  enacted  on"TheHill  of  Adventure!" 


The  Turner  Twins 

By  Ralph  Henry  Barbour 


RALPH  HENRY  BAR- 
BOUR needs  no  introduc- 
tion to  St.  Nicholas  readers, 
particularly  those  who  have 
read  and  enjoyed  "The  Crim- 
son Sweater,"  "Kingsford, 
Quarter,"  "Team-mates," 
and  "The  Mystery  of  the  Sea- 
Lark."  You  know  how  well 
Air.  Barbour  tells  a  story,  espe- 
cially one  in  which  there  are 
well-fought  and  closely  won 
games,  a  story  with  school 
stunts  and  the  good-natured 
banter  of  a  group  of  boys.  The 
Turner  Twins  (perhaps  you 
will  be  able  to  tell  them  apart) 

will  take  up  their  twelve-months'  journey  through  the  pages  of  St.  Nicholas, 
ning  in  November.    You  won't  want  to  miss  a  word.     Better  subscribe 


begin- 


now 


r  I 


Office  and  Salesroom 

715  14th  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Telephone,  Main  327 
Factory,  Laurel,  Md. 


Message  to  Toy  Dealers  —  We  have  picked  St.  Nicholas  to  get  the  American 
boys  acquainted  with  our  goods.  Special  offer  to  dealers.  Write  to-day  for  particulars. 


OUR  WATCHWORD 

A  SKI-KAR  and  SKI-SLED 

FOR  EVERY  BOY 


A  Spaulding  Offer  to  American  Boys 


I  Aunt  Belle's 
^Comfort  Letters 


Aunt  Belle's 
First  Aids 

An  important  part  of 
Aunt  Belle's  Book  is  her 
Alphabetical  First  Aid 
Section — 1-minute  para- 
graphs on  such  troubles 
as  the  following: 


A  ches 

Bruises 

Burns 

Colds 

Colic 

Constipation 
Convulsions 
Diarrhea 
Eczema 


Fevers 
Hives 
Indigestion 
Nosebleed 
Poisoning 
Prickly  lieu  I 
^Rashes 
Sore  Throat 
Vomiting 


Why  The  Mennen  Company 
Published  My  Baby  Book 

Dear  Anne: 

I  wish  I  c  ould  tell  you  how  glorious  I  feel  about  my  Baby  Book,  which  The  Mennen  Company 
published  for  me  last  Spring.  It's  simply  wonderful  the  way  doctors  and  nurses  and  mothers  are 
using  it  and  praising  it — thousands  of  them  ! 

You  know,  all  my  life  I  have  been  using  Mennen  Borated  Talcum  in  my  baby  work  —  on  my 
own  skin,  too,  for  that  matter.  It  has  always  seemed  just  the  least  bit  safer  than  anything  else. 
It's  what  I  call  a  perfectly  balanced  talcum  —  the  proper  ingredients  and  the  right  amounts,  so  as 
to  be  antiseptic  and  soothing.  I  believe  that  is  the  real  secret  of  its  great  success  on  baby's 
petal-like  skin. 

And  then,  when  The  Mennen  Company  introduced  Kora-Konia,  I  found  something  I  had 
wanted  for  years.  It  really  does  give  "  quick  relief  "  to  an  irritated  skin  —  wonderful  for  chafing 
and  prickly  heat  and  similar  afflictions.  But  what  pleased  me  most  is  the  way  it  soothes  a  poor 
little  infant's  skin  suffering  from  diaper  rash  or  scalding  caused  by  involuntary  habit. 

I  suppose  it  was  because  of  wide  experience  with  babies  in  my  clinical  work  that  The  Mennen 
Company  asked  me  to  write  my  Baby  Book.    I  may  have  been  flattered  a  bit,  but  I  did  see  a  big 

chance  to  help  the  greatest  number  of  mothers  in  times  of  distress. 

I  hope  you  will  tell  all  your  mother  friends  to  write  for  their 
copies.  It's  the  kind  of  book  they  would  ordinarily  pay  a  dollar 
for.  But  because  I  have  mentioned  Mennen  Talcum  a  few  times, 
The  Mennen  Company  is  mailing  it  for  twenty-five  cents  as  long 
as  the  edition  lasts.    It  comes  in  a  plain  wrapper. 

Lovingly, 

Belle 

n^wARK.  n.j.  vj.s. a 

THE    MENNEN    COMPANY,    Ltd.,    MONTREAL,  QUEBEC 


^^^^^  J^QEOl 


HE  Baron's  home  now 
underwent  a  sudsy 
sort  of  cleaning,  for 
thus  his  noble  change 
of  heart  was  quick  to 
show  its  meaning. 
The  Baron  (now  an 
IVORY  knight), 
since  this  was  his 
domain,  invited  all  his 
visitors  and  henchmen 
to  remain.  The 
springs  and  stream- 
lets which  for  years 
had  not  been  let  to 
HLSJuC'C.  flow,  were  now  re- 
leased to  wash  the 
rocks  and  all  the  plain  below.  For  water, 
which  is  such  a  friend  to  those  of  cleanly 
mind,  to  Baron  Dirt  had  been  a  foe,  un- 
pleasant and  unkind. 

Ghi-T  scrubbed  K. 
-tfia  root. 


Noiv-  Con.  — 

qu<»sis  Ao 


Gnif  Gnome  with  IVORY  scrubbed  the 
roof,  all  mossy,  dark,  and  vile,  till  'neath  his 
hands  it  soon  became  a  thing  of  shining  tile. 
The  Dragon  was  most  useful  for,  tight  in  his 

You  see,  my  dears, 
For  dirt  to  try  t 
w<3\  With  happy  hearts 


like  a  garden  Ko6<z. 

waving  tail,  he  held  his  IVORY  SOAP  and 
beat  the  water  like  a  flail,  and  when  the  suds 
was  foamy,  he'd  inhale  it  through  his  nose, 
and  pour  it  on  the  castle  like  a  well-trained 
garden  hose.  The  children  swarmed  through 
•house  and  hall,  led  by  our  Bob  and  Bett. 
"Some"  scrubbing  with  their  willing  hands 
those  castle  rooms  did  get.  Outside,  the  rob- 
ber and  the  slaves,  with  Dragon's  timely  aid, 
a  really  truly  house  of  snow  that  grimy  castle 
made.  When  all  was  done,  and  there  it  stood, 
a  clean,  majestic  pile,  the  Baron  summoned 
all  his  aids  and  said,  with  bow  and  smile — 

"I'm  not  a  man  of  many  words,  but  beg 
your  leave  to  say,  I've  never  seen  such  splen- 
did work  as  I  have  seen  to-day.  I'm  now  pre- 
paring to  invite  you  all,  as  friend  to  friend, 
unto  a  celebration  feast;  I  hope  you  will  at- 
tend. Then  after  that,  I  would  suggest  that 
each  good  henchman  bold  go  home  with  loads 
of  IVORY  SOAP  to  clean  his  own  strong- 
hold. Our  brave  ex-robber  will  rejoin  his 
former  mates,  while  I  propose  to  take  our 
heroes  and  the  Witch  of  Dirt  defy.  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  this  witch,  one  Mistress  Dusty- 
grime,  has  needed  our  good  services  most 
sorely  for  some  time." 

And,  after  feasting  sumptuously,  our  heroes 
said  farewell,  and  started  out,  Gnif  at  the 
wheel,  and  Snip  for  sentinel. 


how  vain  it  is 
o  cope 

and  willing  hands, 
Well  armed  with  IVORY  SOAP. 


IVORY 

IT  FLOATS 


SOAP 

99  &%  PURE 
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O range  Jell-O 


E  Americans  have  a  way  with  desserts 
that  is  all  our  own.  It  is  an  Anglo-Saxon 
trait  to  eat  a  heavy  pie  or  pudding  that 
is  a  meal  in  itself  after  a  hearty  dinner; 
and  we  alone  of  all  people  discourage  the  flow  of  gas- 
tric juices  by  generous  servings  of  frozen  ices  and 
creams  as  a  last  course.  The  ideal  dessert  is  one 
that  is  light,  not  too  sweet, delicate  and  not  an  added 
burden  to  digestion;  a  dainty,  for  a  gracious  "fare- 
well," not  a  substantial  course. 


Dishes  that  have  gelatine  as  a  basis  have  just 
these  characteristics.  They  melt  in  the  mouth,  they 
are  chilled  without  being  frozen.'solid  without  being 
hard,  and  they  furnish  nutrition  in  the  way  of  pro- 
tein and  sugars,  supplemented  by  the  whipped  cream 
or  fruit  that  is  added  to  them.  Plain  or  with  cream, 
they  make  an  ideal  dessert  for  children,  giving  a 
sweet  taste  without  an  undue  amount  of  sugar. 

ANNE  LEWIS  PIERCE 
Direcior,  New  York  Tribune  Institute 


A  beautiful  Jell-O  Boole  which 
describes  the  many  uses  of  Jell-O 
in  desserts  and  salads  will  be 
mailed  free  on  request. 


The  American  offices  of  The 
Qenesee  Pure  Food  Company  are 
at  LeKoy,  N.  Y.;  the  Canadian 
are  at  Bridgcburs,  Ont. 


For  the  sake  of  your  health, 

take  care  of  your  teeth 


COLGATE'S  Ribbon  Dental 
Cream  is  safe.  It  contains  no 
dangerous  acids,  no  harsh  grit. 
Through  the  double -action  of  its 
chief  constituents  (chalk  and  soap) 
it  cleans  thoroughly.  The  fine  pre- 
cipitated chalk  loosens  deposits  upon 
the  teeth.  At  the  same  time,  the 
pure  vegetable  oil  soap  washes  away 
the  loosened  particles. 

Always  brush  the  upper  teeth 
downward;  the  lower  teeth  upward. 

Use  Colgate's  every  morning,  and 
especially  at  night  before  retiring. 

Bad  teeth  endanger  the  health, 
often  being  responsible  for  rheu- 
matism, indigestion,  heart  troubles, 
impairment  of  sight,  etc.  Regular 


brushing  twice  a  day  with  a  safe  den- 
tifrice, and  examination  twice  a  year 
by  a  dentist  are  necessary  to  keep 
your  teeth  in  good  condition. 

Many  people  are  suffering  unnec- 
essary pain  and  regret  because  they 
have  failed  to  observe  these  simple 
rules. 

Don't  let  your  teeth  ache  before 
you  begin  to  take  care  of  them.  Pro- 
tect them  now,  no  matter  how  strong 
and  sound  you  think  they  are. 

Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental  Cream 
has  no  druggy  taste ;  its  flavor  is  deli- 
cious. Children  like  it  on  this  account, 
and  easily  form  the  habit  of  using  it 
regularly.  Colgate's  makes  care  of 
the  teeth  a  pleasure  —  not  a  task. 


One  Druggist  writes  us:  "  Peopk  ta\e  up  fads,  but  they 
always  come  back  to  Colgate's." 

COLGATE  &  CO.        Est.  isoe        NEW  YORK 

For  sale  everywhere — 25c  for  large  size  ttibe 

Colgate's  is  recommended  by  more  dentists  than  any  other  dentifrice 


Truth  in  advertising  implies  honesty  in  manufacture 


/ 
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